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CME Lines, the new, 426 
A Adventure with a Sunfish, 435 
> Afternoon in the New Cut, Norwich, 62 
lo Agricultural Hall Piscatorial Competition, 549 
|, Album, the Editor’s, 96 
s Alexandra, a day with the, 493 
g@ Allcock and Co., Messrs., at Berlin, 31 
Alligator, the Mississippi (Illustrated), 616 
American Notes, 502 
|< Amicable Brothers’ Angling Society : Celebration of 
\ the Assassination of Julius Ceesar, 127 
<s Angler’s Gossip, an, ITI, 145, 163 
& Angler’s Life, Three Scenes in, 582, 
a gling: and Anglers, 407 
Angling and its Dangers, 288 
| Angling Club, Code of Rules, 605 
A Angling Club Secretaries, to, 583 
,~ Angling Clubs in unison, 459 
“ Angling Contest, another great, 387 
* Angling Contest, extraordinary, at Sheffield, 333 
a Angling Contests, 342 
q Angling Notes, by Robert Blakey, 491 
Angling Prospects in the Midland and Eastern 
Counties, 29} : 
Angling Season, the general, 285 
Angling Quarters and Waters, 355 
Aquarium, Royal, Westminster, 567 
Aquarium, Yarmouth, 351 
Archer’s Infant Plant Tobacco, 507 
Artificial Fish Culture in Constantinople, 139 
Association, Fisheries Preservation, 117, 256 
Association, Grantham Angling, 485 
Association, the Fish Salesmen’s, and the East 
Anglian Fisheries Exhibition, 507 
ye Association, of London and Provincial Angling 
* Societies, West Central, 541 
— Association, Thames Rights Defence, 575 
| © Association, Windsor and Eton Thames Angling, 634 
y Australia, Worcester Salmon acclimatised in, 201% 
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> Saas Holiday, Osterley Park Lake on, 303 
; Barbel-Fishing, 545 
Barbel-fishing, a great day at, 444 
Benefit on behalf of Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers’ 
Society, 189 
Berlin, Messrs, Allcock and Co. at, 37 
Bettws-y-coed, 285 
Bird-music of Spring, 197 
Bite, a good, 19 
‘P Blacking, the Nubian, 116 
-A Blakey, Angling Notes by Robert, 491 
loaterland, an early trip to, 293 
Bosgoed, Death of Mr. D. Molder, 151 
Bournemouth, Sea and Freshwater Fishing at, 479 
& Bream, big, in a big lake, 271 
Bream-fishing, queer, 268, 
Broad, on the, 245 
orem, Mr. Frank, Death and Funeral of, 627 





Bygone» days, Poachers on the Grand Junction |Day Out, Messi 


Canal, 546 





ANADA, the Girls of, 54 
Candy- Pulling in:Georgia, 7 
Carp, Culture of, and construction of ponds, (Illus - 
trated), 618, 629 
Carp-fishing, a day’s, 578 
Carp for the Thames, 146 
Carp, growth and size of, 409 
Carp, large gift of, for the Thames, 85 
Caught in the act, 558 
Caught Napping; or an Adventure with a Sunfish, 


435 

Chagford and the Moor, a visit to, in July, 389 

Chorismodactylus multibarbis (Illustrated), 622 

Christmas at Sea, 611 

Christmas Box, Tom Hardy’s, 612 

Christmas Eve at Harleyford, 614 

Christmas Eve, How one may Fish on, 633 

Christmas Holiday, my, 37 

Christmas List, Thornhill’s, 623 

Christopher North and the Shepherd, 272, 

Chub, more, from the Thames, 7 

Chub at Maidenhead, 77 

Chub, Whipping with the Frog for, 455, 469 

Cigars, Habana and its, 609 

Cirenitz Lake, Fishing Extraordinary in, 54 

Clams, 520 

Close Season, where to Fish during, 147 

CLUB REPORTS, II, 23, 35, 46, 60, 71, 83, 95, 108, 
IIg, 130, 142, 154, 167, 179, I91, 204, 211, 223, 
239, 251, 263, 275, 290, 302, 314, 326, 338, 350, 
370, 380, 392, 405, 416, 429, 441, 453, 465, 477, 


489, 500, 513, 524, 537, 549; 560, 573, 585, 596, 
608, 625, 637 


Clubs, Provincial, 12 

Coal-fishing in Ireland, 211 

Collinson Hall, a visit to Mr., 375 

Colly bait, the, 127 

“* Compleat Angler’? (Editor’s Note), 5 

Coniston Lake, Exciting Otter Hunt in, 333 

Constantinople, Artificial Fish Culture in, 139 

Contest, another Great Angling, 387 

Convictions, important Fishery, 310, 321 

Coppem’s, Mr., Day on the Darenth (Illustrated), 
227, 238, 250 

Coquet and Eden, the, 329, 421 

Cork, Fishing near, 306 

CORRESPONDENCE, II, 21, 32, 45, 58, 70, 82, 93, 
105, 117, 130, 140, 153, 164, 178, 190, 202, 215, 
226, 237, 243, 262, 274, 289, 301, 313, 325, 336, 
349, 379, 391, 403, 415, 427, 440, 452, 463, 476, 
487, 498, 510, 522, 535, 548, 560, 573, 584, 595, 
606, 626, 636 

Crayfish, the, 2, 26 

Crayfish, Ural, 251 


ACE-FISHING in the Thames Tideway, 445 
Dainty, a Toothsome, (49 
Dangers, Angling and its, 288 
Darenth, Trout-fishing on the, 516 
»Podgers» and Suckling’s (illus- 


trated), 360, 373 2 
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Day’s Carp-fishing, a, 578 

Day’s Fishing in the Fens of Cambridgeshire, 542 

Day on the Old Mill Pond, 548 

Day with the Alexandra, a, 493 

Decoys, Fishing in, 107 

Deep-Sea Animals, Organs of, 510 

Deeside, Reminiscences of, 135 

Derwent, on'the, 438 

Destruction of Fish, wholesale, 332 

Destruction of Fish, wholesale, by dynamite in the 
Trent, 335 

Destruction of Fish, ‘wilful, by Lime, 335 

Destruction of Ova by Wildfowl, 144 

Discovery of the North-East Passage, 116 

Dispute, Codfish, with the Hon. Joho Prendergast 
Vereker, 506 

Dog, a Piscatorial, 19 

Duck and Trout, 211 


AST Anglian Fisheries Exhibition, the, 526, 


575 

East Anglian Fisheries Exhibition, and the Fish 
Salesmen’s Association, 507 

Eastbourne, Fishing near, 284 

East Wind, Fishing in an, 209 

Eden and Coquet, 329 

Editor’s Album, the, 96 

Eel, Pet, 41 

Eels, Nourishment Derived from, &c., 141 

Eels and the Freshwater Fisheries Act, 244 

Eels and the Mundella Act, 4or, 402 

Eels, Amongst the, 418 

Elephant, an Angling, 530 

Emotions of Fishes, 110 

Engadine, the, 576° 

English Lakes and Rivers, New Species of Fish for, 
628 

Exe, Prospects on the, 19 

Exhibition, East Anglian Fisheries, 497, 575 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, at Berlin, 146, 
225, 229, 253, 281, 317 

Exhibition, International F isheries, at Berlin, and 
the United States, 189 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, 
Angling at the, 443 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, at Berlin, Awards 
atthe, 310 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, at Berlin, Mr. 
Frank Buckland and, 200 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, at Berlin, Notes 
on, I 

Huisbition: Tnsermlaonl Fisheries, at Berlin, Open- 
ing of, 193 

Exhibition, International Fisheries, at Berlin, United 
States at the, 99 

Exhibition, National Fisheries and the Government, 
628 

Exhibition, Norwich Fisheries, 411 

Exhibition, Piscatorial, at the Agricultural Hall, 236 

Exmoor, Trout Streams of, 159, 172, 181, 195) 214, 
219, 232, 282, 422, 481 

Explosion of Dynamite, 107 
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EAR in Fishes, and Flashing Rods, 188 
Fens, a Summer Holiday’s Angling in the, 


Fens‘of Cambridgeshire, a Day’s Fishing in, 542 
Fernando Po, Native Fishing, 168 

Few Days’ Fishing with Nottingham George, 4, 55 
Fire at Redditch, 168 

First English Book on Fishing, 408 

Fish and Fishing, 147 

Fish Culture in Great Britain, 450 

Fish Farming, 40, 67 

Fish, Flesh, or Fowl? (Temple Bar Griffin), 579 
Fish, Freshwater, 177 

Fish, How to keep Fresh, 438 

Fish in Maidenhead Waters, increasing the Stock of, 


Fish ib the Thames, increasing the Stock of, 169 

Fish Killed by Heat, 211 

Fish Ladder, a New, 51 

Fish, Large Specimens of, 127 

Fish, New Species of, for English Lakes and Rivers, 
628 

Fish, Selling out of Season, 164 

Fish which Swallowed Jonah—a Polypus or Cuttle- 
fish ? 37 

Fisheries Act (Freshwater), Important Conviction 
under, 321 

Fisheries Act, Norfolk and Suffolk, 148 

Fisheries Preservation Association, 117, 256 

Fishing and Photography—How to Combine them, 
363 

Fishing, Extraordinary, in Cirenitz Lake, 54 

Fishing in an East Wind, 209 

Fishing, First English Book on, 408 

‘(FISHING GAZETTE” Knife (Illustrated), 319 

“‘ FISHING GAZETTE’’ Pliers, the, 473, 603 

Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers’ Society—Benefit 
on behalf of, 189 

Fishing, Salt-water, 170 

Fishing, Sea and Freshwater, at Bournemouth, 479 

Fishing, Secret Arts in, 148 

Fishing-tackle, how made, 182 

Fishy thoughts in Kent, 553 

Flashing Rods, Fear in Fishes and, 188 

Flies and insects, natural, 321, 344 

Flood, rapid and fatal, on the Tees, 335 

Fly and Float, 552 

Fly manceuvring the, 205, 217 

Fly-fishing for Trout and Grayling, when tostrike in, 
8, 14, 27, 38, 52, 67 

Fly-fishing, Midnight, 364 

Fly-fishing Rambles inSouth Wales, 414, 419 

Fly-fishing, Up-stream and Down-stream, 158 

Fly-rods, Flashing and Varnishing, 175 

France, How they do it in (illustrated), 616 

Freshwater Fish, 177 

Freshwater Fisheries Act, Important Conviction 
under, 321 

Funeral of Mr. Frank Buckland, 627 


ENERAL Angling Season, the, 285 
Georgia, Candy-Pulling in, 7 

Girls, the, of Canada, 54 

Glencoe Whiskey, 623 

Good Bite, a, 19 

Gossip, an Angler’s, III, 145, 163 

Government, the, and the National Fisheries’ Ex- 
hibition, 628 

Grantham Canal, Preservation of the, and Informa- 
tion for Anglers, 589 

‘Grantham, the Angling Association and Fishing 
Attractions of, 485 

Great Eastern Railway Company’s New Steamer, 
the, 390 

Gudgeon, about the, 410 


ABANA, and its Cigars, 609 
Hebrides, Notes on Angling in some of the 
Outer, 296 

Harleyford, Christmas Eve at, 614 
Heat, Fish Killed by, 211 
“« Herring, as dead as a,”’ 435 
Highlands, Fishing Quarters in the, 377 
Hingham, Capture of a Fine Pike at, 127 


| 





Ireland, Coal-fishing in, 211 

Ireland, Lake-trout Fishing in, 245 

Ireland, Fishing in the South of, 64, 75, 99, 136, 259 

Irish Oyster Cultivation, 521 

Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat Angler ” 
Note), 5 

Izaak Walton’s Residence in London (Illustrated), 


504 


(Editor’s 


ACK-FISHING, Incidents of, 456 
Jack-fishing in Private Waters, 518 
Jack-fishing with Large Dace, 534 
Jack, My first, 506 
Jelly-fish, 550 
Jottings from the Notebook of an Angler, 308, 422, 
474, 509 : ae 
Julius Czesar, Celebration of Assassination of, 127 
July Fishing, 342 


ENT, The, &c., 546 
Kent, Bela, Leven, and Duddon Fishery, 
Westmoreland, 36, 81 
Kent, Fishy Thoughts in, 553 
Kentish Stour, Fishing in the, 244 
Kenton Society of Anglers, 69 
Kirkaig, the, and the Lower Inver, Sutherlandshire, 


413 
Knife, The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE”? (Illustrated), 319 


AERDALS ELF, Six Days’ Fishing in the, 
Ladder, a New Fish, 5 
Lake in the Wood, 113 
Lamprey, the, 54 
Large Dace, Jack-fishing with, 534 
Large Specimens of Fish, 127 
Lark-hall Anglers, an Evening with the, 631 
Lark-hall Angling Society, a Visit to the, 57 
Lee, The (South of Ireland), 271 
Lee, The (Cork) Fisheries of, 582 
Lifeboat Institution, Royal National, 164 
Lines and Rods, Receipts for Waterproofing and 
Varnishing, 177 
Lines, the New Acme, 426 
Lines Written by the Late Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
62 
Tiss e Island, near Oban, Angling at, 233 
Lobster-fishing in North America, 167 
Lobsters, Norwegian, 364 
Loch Vennachar, 200 
Lochs, the Scotch, 359 
Lower Inver and the Kirkaig, Sutherlandshire, 413 


AIDENHEAD, the Anglers at, 211 
Maidenhead Waters, Increasing the Stock 
of Fish in, 439 
Maidenhead, Chub at, 77 
Mammalia of the Deep, The, 133, 243, 260, 266, 
283, 300, 332, 545, 552, 565, 579, 601 
Manchester Angling Association (Annual Dinner), 
43 
Manceuvring the Fly, 205, 217 
Maps for Anglers, 161 
Mark Twain on Woman, 521 
May-fly, the, 254 
Midnight Fly-fishing, 364 
Minnows or Pinks, 309 
Mississippi Alligator, the (Illustrated), 616 
“Modern Angler,’’ Otter’s, 535 
Monk’s Pool, the, 128 
Mosquitoes, Flies, and Blight, Protection Against, 


259 
Mundella Act, Eels and the, gor, 402 
Mundella, Mr., Testimonial to, 
Society, 139 
My Christmas Holidays, 37 
My First Jack, 506 


by Piscatorial 


AIRN, 49 
Native Fishing, Fernando Po, 168 


Holiday Haunts for Anglers, 295, 324, 335, 362, 397, | Nene Angling Society, 247 


461 
Holiday Makers, Hints for, 353 
Hooking an Otter, 91 
How One may Fish on Christmas Eve, 633 
How Fish find their own Rivers, 595 
How I became an Angler, 17 
How they do it in France (illustrated), 616 
How to keep Fish fresh, 438 


CE, Trout-fishing through the, 547 
Idyll, an Angling, 534 
Incidents of Jack-fishing, 456 


Newark-on-Trent and its Environs, 392 

New Cut, Norwich, an Afternoon in the, 62 

New Line to the Norfolk Broads, 393 

New Steamer, G.E.R. Co.’s, 390 

New Zealand, Trout-fishing in, 189 

Norfolk and Suffolk Fish Acclimatisation Society— 
Proposed Fisheries Exhibition, 344, 345 

Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act, 148 

Norfolk Broads, New Line to the, 393 

Norfolk, Notes from, 345 

Norfolk Yare, Angling on the, 303 

North America, Lobster-fishing in, 167 

North-East Passage, Discovery of the, 116 

North, Some Fishing Quarters in the, 439 


Norway, Costs of Travelling on the West Coast of, 


273 

Norway, Salmon Fishing in, via Trondhjem, 503 

Norwegian Lobsters, 364 

Notebook of an Angler, Jottings from the, 308, 422, 
474; 509 

NoTEsS AND QUERIES, II, 22, 36, 46, 70, 107, 142, 
153, 166, 203, 221, 239, 390, 526, 581, 638 

Notes on the Natural History of Fresh-water Fish, 
h 16, 28, 79, 87, 98, 287, 299, 312, 432, 589, 
5.00 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, 23, 31, 44, 56, 65, 77, 125, 
I51, 161, 235, 323, 333, 368, 399, 411, 427, 439, 
459, 471, 467, 509, 620, 635 

Notices of Flies, Fishing Tackle, &c., 101, 139, I5!, 
161, 261, 300, 415, 425, 473 

Nottingham George, a Few Days’ Fishing with, 
4,55 

Nourishment derived from Eels, &c., 141 

Nubian Blacking, The, 116 


LD Mill Pond, a Day on the, 548 
“¢ Omne Ignotum pro Mirifico,’”’ 529 

Opening Day, The, 305 
Organs of Deep-sea Animals, 510 
Osterley Park Lake on Bank Holiday, 303 
Otter, hooking an, 9I 
Otter Hunt, exciting, in Coniston Lake, 333 
Otter, Voracity of an, 263 
Otter’s ‘¢ Modern Angler,” 535 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft, 549 
Outer Hebrides, Notes on Angling in some of the, 

296 
Ova, destruction of, by Wild Fowl, 144 
Oysters, 602 
Oysters, British and Foreign, 594, 602 
Oysters, Cultivation of, 77 
Oysters, Cultivation of Irish, 521 


ARR, the, 530 
Parr and Samlet, the, 565, 587 
Parr or Samlet, One Hundred Years Ago, 616 
Paper-knife, the Popular, 127 
Perch, About the, 446 
Perch-fishing, a Summer Day’s, 241 
Perch-fishing in Winter, 563 
Photography and Fishing—How to combine them, 
363 
Pike, Capture of a fine, at Hingham, 127 
Pike, Capture of a 17lb, with a Piece of Old Boot, 
224 
Piscatorial Dog, a, 19 
Piscatorial Items, another String of, 187 
Piscatorial Society, the, 29, 65, 201, 521, 535 
Piscatorial Society, Presentation of Carved Chair to 
President of, 104 
Piscatorial Society. Norfolk, fined, 107 
Piscatorial Society, Salmon at the, 555 
Pliers, the ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE,” 473, 603 
Plym, The, as a Salmon River, 557 
Poachers, Cenversation between Two, at a Thames 
Riverside Pub, 74 
Poachers on the Grand Junction Canal, 546 
Ponchers on the Thames, 80 
Poaching Affair of the Yare, 152 
Poaching at Richmond, 483 
Poaching Season, 434 
Podgers and Suckling’s (Messrs.) Day Out (Illus- 
trated), 360, 373 
POETRY :— 
Amateur Fishermen, to, 447 
Angler’s Grave, the, 623 
Brooklet, the, 87 
Death of the Trout, the, 201 
Delectatis Piscatoria, the Upper Kennebec, 478 
Devil, the, Fishing, 139 
Dora’s Hat, 19 I 
Episode, a Fishing, 603 
Farewell to the Rod, 543 
Fish, Flesh, or Fowl ? 579 
Frozen-out Foxhunter, 41 
Hymn, an Angler’s, 615 
Idyll of the Rod, an, 173 
In Memoriam, 93 
Lobster, Ode to a, 462 
Old Angler, the, 449 
Old Fisher’s Triumph, 199 
On Fly and Bottom Fishing, 572 
Retort Courteous, The, 113 
Rhymes of the Thames— 
Izaak Walton, To, 34 
Lazy Barbel-Fisher, the, ro 
Robin, the—a Bird Song, 50 
Self-made Worm, the, 53 
“« Sole” Reason, the, 389 
Some Striking Verses, 108 
Tending to Trouting, 103 
“To Our next Merry Meeting,’’ 555 
Ye Griffin, 602 


Information for Anglers, and Preservation of the| Northumberland Trout Streams, Information for | Polynesia, Method of Fishing in, 228 


Grantham Canal, 589 
Insects and Flies, Natural, 321, 344 


Anglers, 152 
Norway, Fishing in, 176 


Polypus or Cuttlefish, was the Fish which Swallowed 
Jonah a ? 378 
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Ponds, Construction of, and Culture of Carp (Illus- ee ishing, Amateur, 372, 469, 482, 498, 505, 593,| Trent, Fish of the ; and Howto Catch them, 1 Eyer 


trated), 618, 629 

Popular Paper-knife, 127 

Portsmouth Waltonian Angling Society, 149 

Preservation of the Grantham Canal and Information 
for Anglers, 589 

President of Piscatorial Society, Presentation of 
Carved Chair to, 104 

Private Waters, Angling in, 25, 91 

Private Waters, Jack-fishing in, 518 

Private Waters, Fishing Experiences in, 601 

Protection against Mosquitoes, Flies, and Blight, 


259 
Pulman, G. P. R., author of ‘‘the Book of the Axe,”’ 
death of, 92 


UARTERS; some Fishing, in the North, 439 
Quarters and Waters, Angling, 355 


EADERS, a Word to Our, 602 
Redditch, Fire at, 168 

Receipts for Waterpioofing and Varnishing Lines and 
Rods, 177 

Reminiscences, Angling, 358 

Reminiscences of Deeside, 135 

Rights, Angling, on the Thames, 534 

Ripon, Yorkshire, 446 

River Items, a String of, Ioo 

RIvER REPORTS, 6, 18, 30, 42, 54, 66, 78, 90, 102, 
114, 126, 138, 150,162, 174, 186, 198, 210, 222, 
234, 246, 258, 270, 286, 298, 310, 322, 334, 346, 
369, 376, 388, 400, 412, 424, 436, 448, 460, 472, 
484, 496, 508, 520, 532, 544, 556, 568, 580, 592, 
604, 624, 632 

Rivers, How Fish find their own, 595 

Rivers, Pollution of, and the Salmon Disease, 527 

Roach-fishing at a Mill, 288 

Robins and Chub-fishing, 50 

Rod and Line Fishing in Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act, 148 

Rods and Lines, Receipts for Varnishing and Water- 
proofing, 177 

Royal Trout at Reading, capture of a, 199 

Rules, Code of Angling Club, 605 


T. ANTONIO, Peculiar Method of Fishing at, 


anor a singularly gifted, 507 

Salmon and its Species, the, 176 

Salmon at the Piscatorial Society, 555 

Salmon, Californian, for European Waters, 535 

Salmon Disease, the, 64, 73, 103, 125, 192 

Salmon Disease and the Pollution of Rivers, 527 

Salmon Disease, Commission, 569 

Salmon Disease, New Theory of, 176 

Salmon Disease, Report of Commission on, 494 

Salmon Fishery Acts, 1861 to 1876 (Notice), 343; 
1861 to 1873 (Notice), 548 

Salmon Fishing in Ireland, 124,125 

Salmon Fishing in Loch Tay, Notes on, 97 

Salmon Fishing Season, Opening of the, 67 

Salmon History, Curiosities of, 470 

Salmon Rod-Fishing begins, 56 

Salt-water Fishing, 170 

Salt-water Fishing Stations, 359 

Samlets, 486 

Sardines, 269 

Scotch Lochs, the, 359 

Sea, Christmas at, 611 

Sea-Fishing, 529, 540, 551 


99 
Sea-Fishing at Ilfracombe, 462 
Secretaries, to Angling Club, 583 
Secret Arts in Fishing, 148 
Selling Fish out of Season, 164 
Severn Board of Conservators, 262 
Sheffield, xtraordinary Angling Contest at, 333 
Shepherd, Christopher North andthe, 272 
Shepperton, the Thames at, 255 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, 63 
Shooting at Swayfield, 514 
Six Days’ Fishing in the Laerdals Elf, 195 
Sleaford, Fishing at, 533 
Soar, a Day’s Fishing on the, 559 
South Devon, Sea-fishing Notes from, 378 
South of Ireland, Fishing in, 284, 297 
South Wales, Fly-fishing Rambles in, 414, 419 
Spawning of Freshwater Fish, 134 
Spider, an Enormous, 514 
Staines, Piscatorial Notes at, 42 
Stanley Anglers, the, 300 
Steam-launches on the Thames, 375, 389, 403, 428, 
430, 533 
Stoddart, Death of Mr. T. T., 622 
Stone Fly, The, 265 
Stour, Fishing in the Kentish, 244 
Stour, the Dorset, Fishing on, 103 
Straight Lines upon Angling, 26, 76, 86, 98, 109, 


134 
Gudberty's (Mr.) First Salmon, 268 
Suggestion, a Good, 19, 473 
Sunbury Weir, Trout at, 362 
Surrey Piscatorials, 247 
Swale, the Yorkshire, 539 


ALE of Two Otters, or, Salmon Fishing Extra- 
ordinary, 62 

Talkin Tarn, 112 

Tees, rapid and fatal Flood on the, 335 

Temperature of the Water, and its Effects on 

Angling, 31 

Testimonial to Mr. Mundella by the Piscatorial 
Society, 139 

Thames, a Derby Day on the, 267 

Thamesiafter the late Storm, a Saturday up the, 571 

Thames Angling Preservation Society, 378 

Thames, Angling Rights on the, 534 

Thames as it is, 467, 492, 519, 528 

Thames, Carp for the, 146 

Thames Fishery Bye-laws, 475 

Thames Fishery Conviction, 495 

Thames, Large Dace in the, 627 

Thames, more Chub from the, 7 

Thames, Piscatorial Map of the, 426 

Thames, Pollution of, 241 

Thames Rights Defence Association, 575 

Thames River, Items from the, 331 

Thames River Keepers, Dinner to the, 41 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Letter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. ©. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
r. 4 Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-roed. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 2:, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


or 


. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Etor, Bucks. 
Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Régistered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subsea on! payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Eurepé, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 


WATER FISHES. 
By J. Harrincton Keene. 


No. Il.—THE PERCH. 

ERHAPS there is no fish that swims the “ watery meed” so 
generally well spoken of as the perch—of course, I am 
referring to the “coarse” fishes. His flesh is as good as a sole, 
when in good condition ; and the sport he affords the angler is of 
a spirited and decidedly superior kind. Added to these characters 
are the interesting facts in his natural history which are obliged 
to be known by the angler ere he can hope to become a suc- 


cessful captor. 
uw 


va 
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The technical description of perca fluviatilis is somewhat as 
follows :—Colours when in good condition, upper part of greenish- 
brown, fading into a yellow-white, below marked with dark transverse 
bands; first back fin brown, scantily spotted; second back fin and 
pectorals pale brown; ventral, anal, and tail fins a bright vermilion. 
The gill rays are seven, the two back fins are distinct and sepa- 
rated; rays of the first all spinous, those of the second flexible ; 
length of head as compared to body as two to seven; teeth 
smal], uniform in size, curved backwards, situated on both jaws 
rower and bones of palate; fore-gill cover notched below, serrated 
on its posterior part ; edge of gill covers bony, ending in a flattened 
point; scales rough laid and not easily detached. Such isa 
precise and orderly description of the fish which will enable any- 
one to recognise it far better than that given by an old writer 
thus :—‘‘ The pearch is a fish that is hook-backt, sometimes like 
like a hog, and armed with stiff pistles, and has sides with dry 
thick scales.” The latter has the merit, however, of being emi- 
nently expressive as far as it goes. I ought to add, in addition to 
the above description, that the hue of a perch varies very consider- 
So 


also does the shape—those fish from rivers being ofa slenderer 


ably according to the colour of water, etc., in which it lives. 


make than those from stagnant waters. 

In ve shape—Perch are sometimes found in a deformed condi- 
tion. I have seen specimens with a singular sturgeon-like inver- 
sion of the tail. Sir J. Richardson gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of a perch taken at Falhun in Sweden, and it is said that in 
Monmouthshire there are perch with a congenital deformity of 
the latter parts. Daniel, in ‘Rural Sports,” gives a detail ofa 
singular instance, and also a capital steel (?) engraving of the 
same. 

The size to which these fish attain in this country is probably 
limited, in these degenerate modern days, to six pounds. I have 
seen one of five and several of three and three and a-half pounds 
I once “assisted” 


This was 


from a lake in the Royal demesne Windsor. 
at a take of 15 fish weighing in all twenty-one pounds. 
the highest score for the number of fish I ever had brought under 
my notice. 

There are larger sizes than those I name on record. “ Ephe- 
mera” says one was taken from the Serpentine which weighed 
Walton 
mentions one which measured two feet as having been caught by 
a friend, and a Swedish naturalist (Shiiffer) speaks of the head of 
one which was preserved in a church at Lulea, Lapland, which, 
according to the proportions of perch, ought to have measured 
three feet. 
may be safely stated that not even in Blenheim Lake or 
Virginia Water do there exist specimens of more than four pounds, 


nine pounds, and Blakey speaks of five or six pounds. 


So far as we are at present concerned, however, it 


and these are probably chiefly male fish. 

Mr. Manley, inhisexcellent ‘‘ Notes on Fish and Fishing,” states 
his belief that in some cases perch are self-concipient ; and seems 
to base the belief on the fact that when the early winter “ herd- 
ing” commences there are to be found but few males amongst the 
shoals. He intimates that probably Ovid is responsible for the 
idea when he refers to a sort of grub-perch, the ‘‘chonne,” thus: 

Ex se 
Contipiens chonne geniad paudata parente. 
Perhaps he is. But it is, nevertheless, anatomically absurd. ‘The 
truth is, the males donot usually swim with the females, but 
remain in the deeper water. I have met, however, with a shoal 
which has furnished a greater proportion of males than females. 

The female is enormously fecund. Picot, of Geneva, estimated 
as many as 992,000 ova in the ovarum of a fish of one pound 
weight—or, rather, he says he did. I think the number is over- 
stated, but have never been at the trouble of calculating. By 
the bye, ifany reader wishes to oblige me by so doing, this is 
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the way. Take a perch and extract the roe, and scald it and 
weigh the entire mass, then weigh out a grain or pennyweight and 
count the number of eggs in it. Multiply the entire weight in 
grains or pennyweights, by the number of eggs in such grain or 
pennyweight, and the quotient is the aggregate number. Of 
course, some of my readers will regard these directions as a work 
of supererogation. I have simply jotted them down to remind 
anglers that one doesn’t count one by one the 992,000 eggs of a 
one-pound fish. 

The eggs are laid from March to June in shallow water, among 
rushes or weeds, around boughs, etc., and in the Thames it is 
then chiefly eaten by swans. 

The swarming referred to usually commences about the end of 
November, and seems to be as much for warmth as anything 
else. I am aware that this does not explain the herding instinct. 
Perhaps some reader may assist me to do so. The migrations of 
all animals seems to me a most interesting fact in natural history ; 
the more so, indeed, as it appears that some are exempt from the 
Why, 
even the London sparrows, as well as London people, migrate to 


desire to alter their residence somewhen during the year. 
warmer quarters as winter approaches. Then, why shouldn't 
perch ? But why do they ? 

The appetite of a perch seems to be purely carnivorous. Raw 
meat, crustaceans, its own species, and other fish, are its staple 
sustenance. 


rare thing. 


I have known perch to take paste, but it is a most 
A prawn is a capital ture sometimes. 

There is a peculiarity about the maw of a perch which enables 
it to eject the contents with ease if they be unpleasant. I have 
accidentally drawn up this member when unhooking a perch, and, 
with the affair sticking out of its mouth, have then returned it to 
water in the well. Ten minutes afterwards it was all right again ; 
and during the night it proved this, by eating up a dozen beautiful 
Colne minnows I had there confined. 

The fish is unquestionably courageous. Pike will certainly take 
it asa live baitif its back fins be deleted; and I have once taken a 
pike with a small perch on whom this operation had not been per- 
formed. Whether the horrent appearance of a perch in his full 
war-paint does deter a pike, I know not. Walton says, “to 
affright the pike and save himself, the perch will set up his fins 
much like a turkey-cock will sometimes set up his tail,” and Dray- 
ton speaks of it as “the perch with pricking fins against the pike 
prepared.” Certain it is that when pike and perch live together 
in an aquarium they do not fight or quarrel, seeming, instead, to 
prefer an “armed neutrality.” Mr. Pennell has stated that a 
perch has been known to fight with and vanquish a pike of its own 
weight with no special difficulty. Ordinarily, however, I am con- 
vinced these fish agree to differ. 

It should be said that perch are the first of the perch family 
percide, of which there are in England two representatives only— 
itself, and the Ruff (Acenia vulgar/)—of the order of spiny-finned 


(Acanthopirygion) fishes. 








‘THE CRAYFISH:* 


Ie active, aggressive, little animal of which, through the 

courtesy of the publishers of Professor's Huxley’s new work, 
we are able to give such an excellent portrait, must be familiar 
enough to most of our readers. We have often intended to give 
some particulars of its life and habits, but were prevented through 
want of time to look up the authorities on the subject, for we 
must confess to knowing very little about it from personal obser- 
vation. It has often struck us as strange that a fish so esteemed 


by the French and the Germans as a delicious and wholesome 








*Tue CRAyFIsH, an introduction to the Study of Zoology. 
with ‘eighty-two Illustrations. London; 
square, 


By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
C, Kegan Paul and Co., 1, Paternoster- 





food, should so rarely be used for this purpose in England. We 
were not aware until we had read Professor Huxley’s splendid 
monograph that our British waters do not contain the species so 
valued on the Continent, and {imagine that in this fact lies the 
solution of the matter. 

When in Germany some years 
Austro-Prussian war — we made frequent excursions into 


ago—at the period of the 
the 
charming valleys formed by the streams which flow into the 
Rhine, between Bonn and Mayence; and the scenery along the 
courses of many of these streams is, in our opinion, far more 
varied and romantic, if not so grand, than anything afforded by 
Of the fishing in 


these streams we cannot say much—with the exception ofa few 


the most beautiful portions of the Rhine itself. 


were then, so. fished and 
But 
crayfish are abundant, and we frequently 


miles here and there they are, or 
poached as to contain but very few fish, and those small. 
in most of them 
assisted in getting a dish of them from beneath the stones at the 
river-side. 
other with a reddish tinge on the claws and legs. 


There were two kinds—one of an olive colour, the 
The former 
our German friend called “steinkrebs” (stone crayfish) and the 
latter ‘‘ Edelkrebs” (noble crayfish)* and it was only these latter 
we troubled ourselves about. When two or three dozen had been 
secured, which was easily effected when the water was at its 
nomal height, we took them to our inn, and “mine host,” or 
his wife, served them up at dinner on a large dish garnished with 
green-stuff, and most delicious morsels we found them—the 
boiling turns them red, so that they look exactly like small 
boiled lobsters, and are quite as good eating, when properly 
cooked. 





THE Common CrayrisH (Astacus Fluviatilis, AZa/e). 


Of all the varied means taken in the present age to diffuse 
knowledge and make science popular, we know nothing so potent 
and effectual as the admirably simple and lucid manner in which 
the investigations and discoveries of our men of science are now 


placed before the student and the “ general reader.” “‘ Popular,” 





; F Aare , 
* The French call them after their colouring ‘‘Ecrevisse 4 pieds blancs,’’ and 
“ Ecrevisse a pieds rouge,” and they, too, prefer the “ rouge ” variety, 
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or rather “ popularised ” science is, comparatively speaking, a 
modern invention, and much of the indifference, neglect, and even 
contempt and suspicion, under which science laboured in the 
past is directly attributable to the unattractive and repellent guise 
it presented in the teachings and writings of its exponents. 
Would the countrymen of Aristotle have appreciated his genius if 
he had written and taught in Latin, or the contemporaries of 
Seneca had he used Greek ? Would the nations which produced 
the philosophers and schoolmen of the middle ages have left it 
to posterity to discover and appreciate their works if they had 
been written in the vernacular. The invention of printing doubt- 
less did much to diffuse knowledge, butit was not invented by a 
philospher, nor was it known in Rome or Athens ; it did not 
create a desire for knowledge, it only satisfied a demand which had 
always existed, even inthe darkest ages ; ifonly the men of science 
had known how to supply it. 

What has this to do with the crayfish ? our readers will say— 
nothing, directly, we admit; but something, if considered in con- 
nection with the manner in which Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, 
Flamarrion, and other modern philosophers, teach the masses in 
the present dav, and of which the work before us is so admirable a 
specimen. 

In his opening chapter, Professor Huxley gives us his definition 
of “science,” and never has it been more lucidly or succintly 
described, he says :— 


Many persons seem to believe that what is termed science is of a 
widely different nature from ordinary knowledge, and that the methods 
by which scientific truths are ascertained involve mental operations 
of a recondite and mysterious nature, comprehensible only by the 
initiated, and as distinct in their character as in their subject-matter, 
from the processes by which we discriminate between fact and fancy 
in ordinary life. 

But anyone who looks into the matter attentively will soon perceive 
that there is no solid foundation for the belief that the realm of science 
is thus shut off from that of common sense; or that the mode of 
investigation which yields such wonderful results to the scientific 
investigator, is different in kind from that which is employed for the 
commonest purposes of everyday existence. Common sense is science 
exactly in so far as it fulfils the ideal of common sense; that is, sees 
facts as they are, or, at any rate, without the distortion of prejudice, 
and reasons from them in accordance with the dictates of sound 
judgment. And science is simply common sense atits best; that is, 
rigidly accurate in observation, and merciless to fallacy in logic 
Soe The course of nature as itis, as it has been, and as it 
will be, is the object of scientific inquiry; whatever lies beyond, 
above, or below this, is outside science. But the philosopher need 
not despair at the limitation of his field of labour. In relation to the 
human mind Nature is boundless, and, though nowhere inaccessible, 
she is everywhere unfathomable.” 


. . . 


We cannot pretend to give our readers any adequate idea of the 
immense amount of information contained in this volume. We 
shall content ourselves with culling from its pages a few of the 
valuable notes it contains, likely more especially to interest 
them. On taking it up and glancing over its pages filled with 
illustrations, we could not held wishing that so much deep and 
patient research had been expended on amore important object 
—on the salmon, for instance, of which so much and yet so little 
is known. * But we soon found that in selecting this little crust- 
acean, Professor Huxley had only done so as a means to an end, 
as a bit of scaffolding on which to form another pillar in the 
temple of knowledge. ‘‘ My purpose,” he says, “in the present 
work, is to exemplify the general truths respecting the develop- 
ment of zoological science, which have just been stated. by the 
study of a special case; and, to this end, I have selected an 
animal, the common crayfish, which, taking it altogether, is better 
fitted for my purpose than any other. 

It is readily obtained (if crayfish are not’to be had a lobster will 
be found to answer to the description of the former in almost all 
points) and all the most important points of its construction are as 
easily deciphered ; hence those who read what follows will have no 


difficulty in ascertaining whether the statements correspond with 
facts or not, and unless my readers are prepared to take this much 





* See Mr. Frank Buckland’s remarks on the Salmon Disease in this number of the 
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trouble, they may almost as well shut the book; for nothing is truer 
than Harvey’s dictum, that those who read without acquiring distinct 
images of the things about which they read, by the help of their own 
ee gather no real knowledge, but conceive mere phantoms and 
idola, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CRAY FISH. 


It is a matter of common observation that a number of our streams 
and rivulets harbour small animals, rarely more than three or four 
inches long, which are very similar to little lobsters, except that they 
are usually of a dull greenish or brownish colour, generally diversified 
with pale yellow on the underside of the body, and sometimes with red 
on the limbs. In rare cases, their general hue may be red or blue. 
These are ‘‘cray fishes,’’ and they cannot possibly be mistaken for 
any other inhabitants of our fresh waters. 


SEXUAL DISTINCTIONS. 


If a number of crayfishes, of about the same size, are.compared 
together, it will be easily seen that they fall into two sets, the jointed 
tail being much broader, especially in the middle, in the one set than 
in the other. The broad-tailed crayfishes are the females, and the 
latter are still more easily known by the possession of two curved 
styles, attached to the under face of the first two rings of the tail, 
which are turned forwards between the hinder legs, on the underside 
of the body. In the female, there are mere soft filaments in the place 
of the first pair of styles. 


HABITS AND HABITAT. 


Crayfishes do not inhabit every British river, and even where they 
are known to abound, it is not easy to find them at all times of the 
year. In granite districts and others, in which the soil yields little or 
no calcareous matter to the waters which flow over it, crayfishes do 
not occur. They are intolerant of great heat and much sunshine ; 
they are, therefore, most active towards evening,* while they shelter 
themselves under the shade of stones and banks during the day. It 
has been observed that they frequent those parts of a river which run 
north and south less than those which have an easterly and westerly 
direction, inasmuch as the latter yield more shade from the mid-day 
sun. 

During the depth of winter crayfishes are rarely to be seen about in 
a stream, but may be found in abundance in its banks, in natural 
crevices, and in burrows which they dig for themselves. The burrows 
may be from a few inches to more than a yard deep, and it has been 
noticed that if the waters are liable to freeze the burrows are deeper 
and further from the surface than otherwise. Where the soil through 
which a stream haunted by crayfishes runs is soft and peaty, the cray- 
fishes work their way into it in all directions, and thousands of them, 
of all sizes, may be dug out, even at a considerable distance from the 
banks. 

THE CRAYFISH IN THE WINTER.—ITS FOop. 


It does not appear that crayfishes fall into a state of torpor in the 
winter, and thus ‘‘ hybernate,” in the strict sense of the word. At 
any rate, so long as the weather is open the crayfish lies at the mouth 
of his burrow, barring the entrance with his great claws, and with pro- 
truded feelers, keeps careful watch on the passers-by. Larve of 
insects, water-snails, tadpoles, frogs, which come within reach, are 
suddenly seized and devoured, and it is averred that the water-rat is 
liable to the same fate. Passing too near the fatal den, possibly in 
search of a stray crayfish, whose flavour he highly appreciates, the 
vole is himself seized and held till he is suffocated, when his captor 
easily reverses the conditions of the anticipated meal. 

In fact, few things in the way of food are amiss to the crayfish ; 
living or dead, fresh or carrion, animal or vegetable, it is all one. 
Calcareous plants, such as the stoneworts (chara), are highly accept- 
able; so are any kinds of succulent roots, such as carrots, and it is 
said that crayfish sometimes make short excursions inland in search 
of vegetable food. Snails are devoured shells and all; the cast coats 
of other crayfish are turned to account as supplies of needful cal- 
careous matter; and the unprotected or weakly member of the family 
isnot spared. Crayfishes, in fact, are guilty of cannibalism in its 
worst form ; anda French observer pathetically remarks that, under 
certain circumstances, the males ‘‘ méconnazssent les plus saints 
devotrs”’?; and not content with mutilating or killing their spouses, 
after the fashion of animals of higher ioral pretensions, they descend 
to the lowest depths of utilitarian turpitude, and finish by eating 
them. 

In the depth, of winter, however, the most alert of crayfish can find 
little enough food, and hence, when they emerge in spring from their 
hiding places, in the first warm days of spring, usually about March, 
the crayfishes are in poor condition. : 

At this time the females are found to be laden with eggs, of which 
from one to two hundred are attached beneath the tail, and look likea 
mass of minute berries. In May or June these eggs are hatched, 
and give rise to minute young, which are sometimes to be found 
attached beneath the tail of the mother, under whose protection they 
spend the first days of their existence. 


THE CRAYFISH AS FOOD. 
In this country we do not set much store upon crayfishes as an 








* Crayfish abound in the reservoirs of the New River Company (as also in the river 
itself), at Stoke Newington. We were fishing there one summer evening 1n 1878 when the 
water was very low indeed, and the large stones forming the dam were bare for some yards 
more than is usually the case. Whilst quietly waiting for a “‘ bite,’’ we heard a peculiar 
scratching noise, and at first thought it was water rats, but presently we observed comin’ 
up over the stones from the water a perfect army of crayfish, and the noise was cause _ y 
their crawling and clawing the stones. On getting up to look at them they all scramble 
back into the water. This exodus was repeated as soon as we had waited a little, and was 
going on all round the lake, 
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article of food, but on the Continent, and especially in France, they 
are in great request. Paris alone, with its two million of inhabitants, 
consumes annually from five to six millions of crayfishes, and pays 
about £16,000* for them. The natural productivity of the rivers of 
France has long been inadequate to supply the demand for these 
delicacies; and hence, not only are large quantities imported from 
Germany and elsewhere, but the artificial cultivation of crayfish has 
been successfully attempted on a considerable scale.t 


How CRAYFISH ARE CAUGHT. 


Crayfishes are caught in various ways; sometimes the fisherman 
simply wades in the water and drags them out of their burrows; more 
commonly, hoop-nets, baited with frogs, are let down into the water 
and rapidly drawn up, when there is reason to think that crayfish have 
been attracted to the bait ; or fires are lighted on the banks at night, 
and the crayfish, which are attracted like moths, to the unwonted 
illumination, are scooped out with the hand or with nets. 

[They are also caught bya bone tied to a piece of string and let 
down into likely places, near piles ofa bridge, or stonework, or rocks. 
The crayfish fix their claws or pincers in the meat and are pulled out 
hanging to it.— ED. / G.] 


‘ ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


The origin of the common name “‘crayfish,’’ involves some curious 
questions of etymology, and, indeed, of history. It might readily be 
supposed that the word ‘‘cray” had a meaning of its own, and quali- 
fied the substantive “ fish’’—as ‘jelly’? and ‘“‘cod” in ‘‘ jellyfish” 
and ‘“‘codfish.” But it certainty is not the case. The old English 
method of writing the word was ‘“crevis’’ or ‘‘ crevice,’ and the 
“‘ cray ’”’ is simply a phonetic spelling of the syllable ‘‘cre,” in which 
the ‘‘e’’ was formerly pronounced as all the world, except ourselves, 
now pronounce that vowel. While fish is the ‘‘ vis” insensibly 
modified to suit our knowledge of the thing as an aquatic amimal. 

Now ‘‘crevis”’ is clearly one of two things. Either it is a modifi- 
cation of the French name “‘ écrevisse”’ or of the low Dutch name 
““crevik,” by which the crayfish is known in these languages. The 
former derivation is that usually given, andif itis correct . .. . 
we should not have calleda crayfish, a crayfish, except for the Norman 
conquest. On the other hand, if ‘‘ crevik’’ is the source of our word, 
it may have come to us straight from the Anglo and Saxon contingent 
of our mixed ancestry. 

As to the origin of the technical name; asrxxos, astakos, was the 
name by which the Greeks knew the lobster; and it has been handed 
cown to us in the works of Aristotle, who does not seem to have taken 
any special notice of the crayfish. 


We should much have liked to quote some passages on the 
natural history of the crayfish, which is ‘ obviously,” as Professor 
Huxley remarks, “‘a very complicated piece of living machinery,” 
but, for the greater part of this we must refer our readers to the 
work itself, which is written and intended for ‘‘common sense” 
readers of all classes and countries, and so is particularly interest- 
ing to anglers, who have so much to do with the waters and their 
inhabitants. Perhaps some of our readers are not aware that the 
tail of a crayfish forms an almost irresistible bait for large chub. 


FLESH AND BLOOD OF THE CRAYFISH. 


de . . . Besides these internal structures, the most notice- 


able are the large masses of flesh, or muscle, in the thorax and 
abdomen, and in the pincers, which, instead of being red, as in most 
of the higher animals, is white. It will further be observed that the 
blood, which flows readily when a crayfish is wounded, is a clear 
fluid, is either almost colourless, or of a very pale reddish or neutral 
tint. Hence the older naturalists thought that the crayfish was devoid 
of blood and had merely a sort of ichor in place of it. But the fluid 
in question is true blood. 


GROWTH AND AGE. 


The crayfish grows rapidly in youth, but enlarges more and more 
slowly as age advances. The young animal which has just left the 
egg is of a greyish colour and about one quarter of an inch long. By 
the end of the year it may have reached nearly an inch and a half in 
length. Crayfishes of a year old are, on an average, two inches 
long; at two years, two inches and four-fifths; at three years, three 
inches and a half; at four years, four inches and a half nearly; and 
at five years, five inches. They go on growing till, in exceptional 
cases, they may attain between seven and eight inches in length; 
' but at what degree of longevity this unusual dimension is reached, is 
uncertain. It seems probable, however, that the life of these animals 
may be prolonged to as much as fifteen or twenty years. They appear 
to reach maturity, so far as the power of reproduction is concerned, in 
their fifth, or, more usually, their sixth year. However, I have seen 
a female, with eggs attached under the abdomen, only two inches 
long, and, therefore, probably in her second year, The males are 
commonly larger than females of the same age. 


(Zo be continued.) 





* This means that they are retailed at one halfpenny each in the restaurants, 


+ This artificial breeding of crayfish is largely carried on in Germany. Recently a 
terrible mortality, caused by some unknown disease, has been raging in many of the 
German crayfish ponds. (See Article in oyr “Notes and Queries” column.) 








A FEW DAYS’ FISHING WITH NOTTINGHAM GEORGE. 
By WItiiaAm BAILEY. 
( Continued.) 


ye we were finishing our morning’s meal, such as it was, 

I said. ‘‘Now George, I think you have set me on a verY 
difficult job, which you might have tackled yourself, and put me 
on to that barbel swim that you knew so well;” he replied. ‘‘ That 
would not have answered my purpose in bringing you down here. 
I wanted to see what you could do when placed entirely on your 
resources.” ‘ Thanks,” I said, “now I perfectly understand you.” 
We then started again to finish our day’s work, which I must say 
was rather a hot one for me; my companion walked away to his 
barbel swim, without giving me a hint of what was the best thing 
to do. 
think, should carefully observe what takes place when I make 


While fishing down the next two fields—anglers here, I 


another start—the water gradually gets deeper, and falls into 
something like eight feet deep, and the stream, of course, much 
slower; it soon appeared the same tackle I had been using would 
answer the purpose very well, the only difference was, I had no 
occasion to go so high up to throw the stuff in, as it was certain 
to get down much quicker than where the water ran more rapidly. 
The chub again began to bite almost every swim, and by the time 
I had got to the end of the bottom field, I had placed on the bank 
something like sixty pounds of fish. I thought, now I will goand 
see what George has been doing; I found him with at least fifty 
pounds of barbel on the bank. I said, ‘ George, we shall have 
to stop fishing, or we shall require a boat to carry them away, for 
I have got more fish than I should like to carry to Newark ;” then 
he said. ‘“Ifthatis the case, off we go at once; at least, we will 
pack up our traps, and get abroad the next barge that comes,” 
luckily we had not long to wait; and got into Newark in good 
time to dispose of our fish, which we ultimately did, but in going 
the round that George knew so well, we came across a man who 
went by the name of the Newark King, on account of his superior 
skill as a fisherman, and from what we could learn, he was con- 
sidered the best anglerin that locality; when, however, he saw 
what a lot of fish we had in our baskets, and having observed 
some of George’s doings previously, he very quietly said, ‘‘ Ah, 
my boys, I get on very well among my fishing friends at Newark ; 
but when you Nottingham chaps come down, it seems to quite 
put my light out. I should much like to have a day with you, ifit 
will be agreeable to your friend.” “All right, Tommy,” (so he was 
called) “I am sure he will not object to your company, as I had 
mentioned your name and some of your doings, while we were 
coming down the river; be prepared to start with us down to 
Carlton the day after to-morrow,” this was agreed to. ‘ Now,” 
said George, ‘‘ look here Bill, we are going to take the Newark 
champion with us down to the same place we have just left. You 
must not say a word to him; but leave him to find his own place, 
and fish in his own style.” When we got to our fishing ground, 
George said, “‘ Now Tommy, where are you going to commence ?” 
“At the top of the second willow bed below,” which showed 
he evidently knew something about the locality we had taken him 
to. ‘‘ Now,” said George to me, ‘‘ you start and fish these three 
fields down the same as before, and you will find me at the barbel 
stream.” I said, ‘‘ George, how would it be if you were to allow 
me to fish the barbel place, and you go over the same ground I 
have already fished only a few hours before.” He said “ No, that 
would not do,” so I was obliged to submit to the orders of the 
captain and at once set to work on a job I did not much fancy, for 
this reason ; I think it a great mistake which many anglers make 
to fish a place day after day with the same bait; it is a 
common occurrence, but from my own experience I have found it to 
be wrong, because the fish, if there be any left, sicken on the stuff 


we call a tight float. 


is 
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you are continually throwing to them. Give the place a rest and 
then try it again; this, in my opinion, is the best thing to do. 
However, I make another start, but fail to catch half the number of 
fish I had caught before, so I went to George and told him I could 
do no good. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘the barbel are not biting so well 
this morning.” “ Not likely,” I replied, ‘‘ how could you expect them 
to do so, we have come over the same ground too quickly,” to which 
he said “ That is no doubt the reason why we are not doing so well 
to-day.” I then said, “I will go down and see how Tommy is 
getting on.” I found him fishing in very deep water, with what 
I commenced, as is usually the case when 
anglers meet, to ask ‘“‘ What sport?” He said ‘“ Nothing but a 
single little flonder. How have you been getting on?” 
e Well, I have some chub, and George a few barbel. 


I said 
Iam going 


now to try aswim just above you, which, of course, you will not 


object to?’ I found the water fourteen feet 
deep, and in less than half an honr I had three chub on the bank 


“* Certainly not.” 


that would weigh twelve pounds, which seemed greatly to surprise 
our Newark friend. I then returned to George. I told him 
what I had done, and also what Tommy had been doing, at which 
he did not seem greatly sorrowful. ‘‘ Now,” I said, ‘‘ George, I 
am going to try a place about a hundred yards below you, which 
looks likely for either chub or barbel.” Half a dozen chub was 
the result, about 2lb. each, and just when I was landing the last 
fish I saw a barge coming up the river, and someone called out, 
“Now, fisherman, have got any fish?” This came from the 
captain of the boat that was returning from Boston. I picked up 
the last fish I had caught, and threw it at the boat, but it went 
clean over into the water, a second hit the mast, and a third Joe 
caught in his hands, so they got two out of the three. By this 
time it appeared Tommy could not succeed in getting the fish to 
feed, he came up and said, ‘‘ The fish will not bite with me, and 
I expect both you and George have filled your baskets: I cannot 
make it out.” When we got up to George he found just what he 
had stated, both baskets were full of chub and barbel, and, in 
reply to a question put to him by George, Tommy said he could 
do no good; he had only got a flonder and a small eel, so he had 
given it up as a bad job. The ‘“‘ Newark King” then came in for 
a fair dose of chaff from George, but he took it very kindly, and 
said he was now satisfied there was something about angling that 
he admitted he did not understand. We then 
Newark, Tommy being the only dissatisfied party. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Roacu FIisHInG In 1821.—Angling in Hampton Deep, upwards of one 
hundred dozen of fine roach were caught in one day in the above deep ; several 
weighed 14.lb. each. The oldest fisherman does not recollect anything like it 
before in angling. It was one of the finest day’s sport ever known, and the 
fisherman attending could not take the fish off the hooks quickly enough.— 
Morning Post, Oct. 22, 1821. 

GerorceE Jamrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 

or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr. 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
ag ig to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FLizs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. } 

rs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand. Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 
_ Fisuinc Quarters in BerwicksHiRE.—Moor Corrace, near GrAnt’s House Sration, 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[{Apvr.] 
yy GREGoRY’s SpinninG Baits.—‘ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’’ the 
“ Oxford,”? and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike,’and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vyse~street, Birmingham.—[Apyt.] 
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IZAAK WALTON’S ‘“COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 
(Ep1tor’s NoTE ON THE “ FISHING GAZETTE”? REPRINT.) 


WHEN announcing the reprint of Walton’s book in the GAZETTE of Jan. 
10, 1879, we said we might add a few notes on the improvements which had 
been made in various branches of the art since Walton’s time. Our readers 
will have seen that we have committed no such sacrilege. 

We write these lines within a few yards of the place where Walton’s House 
stood.* We are glad to know that our reprint of his work has been the means 
of placing it within the reach of hundreds of anglers who might otherwise 
never have seen it; and many more who had read the work before have been 
delighted to do so again, we know. For ourselves, we can safely say that no 
work has given us such unending pleasure as Walton’s. It did not make us an 
angler—as it has so many—simply because we could catch fish before we could 
read. We shall never forget seeing the title for the first time. It was one 
wet winter’s day some twenty years ago. Against orders, we had left the 
bolster-fight in the nursery, and stolen down to the library. One of the glass 
doors of the bookcase was open. The volumes, in their leather bindings and 
gilt lettering, looked very attractive. To scramble up on to the back of an 
arm-chair, after pushing it up to the book-case, was the work of some minutes; 
but soon we were unsafely perched on the top, laboriously spelling over the 
gilt letters, After getting through a dozen or so, with such promising titles as 
‘Man in Relation to Christianity,”’ “‘Whewell’s Physics,’’ ‘* Bacon’s Essays,” 
and similar “‘dry’’ books to the boyish mind, we stopped definitely at a little 
12mo volume which bore the title, ‘‘ Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler.’’ It 
was on the very top shelf, amongst the smallest books; and to reach it was a 
work of danger—as it proved, for down we came with a crash, with the coveted 
volume safe in our hand, and with a bump as big as half an egg on the cranium. 
But the pictures of the Pike, or Luce, the Trout, &c., soon obliterated all 
feelings of pain, and we took our first enchanting taste of Walton. Many and 
many a time have we taken it up since then, and many a licking did it cost us 
at school, when one of the masters discovered the stumpy little book we were 
studying so diligently was not Euclid’s ‘‘ Elements” or a Greek Testament— 
the only books at all approaching its ‘‘squat’’ size. But the worst row the 
dear little book ever gut us into was once when, the mathematical master 
having left the school-room for the moment, we stole up to the black-board, 
and sketched him in chalk, with his ‘‘ goggles’’ on, catching a pike—he was 
was a great fisherman. The resemblance was more striking than flattering ; 
and we had too much respect for ‘‘Sneezer’’ (as we boys called him), or, 
rather, his cane, to think of letting the portrait remain till he returned; but 
the fates were against us! ‘Cave!’’? We make a dash for the sponge— 
horror ! it’s dry ; and the only effect of our hurried dab at the picture is to 
heighten the artistic effect intensely. We got back to our seat just as 
Sneezer came in. He walked unsuspectingly up to his desk. We 
ought to mention that he had left the school-room to see some col- 
league, and in the midst of working out some horrid decimal fraction 
on the board. ‘‘ Now Bootles, go on,” said Sneezer, slapping the desk with 
his cane, and pointing to the boy next above us in the class; but ‘‘ Bootles,” 
who was always bottom when we did not occupy that enviable position—it was 
the only warm seat in the schoolroom—being so near Sneezer made it a little 
too warm sometimes. Bootles knew nothing aboutit, and subsided quickly, to 
avoid the book Sneezer hurled at him. Sneezer never was particular as to 
what he threw or whom he hit; but on this occasion ‘* Colenso’’ caught the top 
boy—who always knew his lessons and had never had a licking in his life 
except from the boys for sneaking—caught him in a way that made his eyes 
water, much to the satisfaction of the rest of the class; and Sneezer seemed 
quite satisfied with his shot, as he half-scowled, half-laughed at Bootles for 
ducking. Then, seeing that the class was getting noisy, he roared, ‘‘ Next 
boy!’? We got up with fervent prayer that ‘*Sneezer’” might be taken 
suddenly ill, or do anything but look at that board. ‘Next boy,” pointing at 
us, ‘come up and work out this decimal on the board.’’? During the short 
respite afforded by Bootle’s discomfiture, we had hastily worked one of 
Darnell’s copy-books up between our coat and our back, knowing too well how 
much it would be needed, and how little it would avail. As we walked up to 
the black board Sneezer turned round—there was. one awful pause, and 
then came down the cane on the desk, and Sneezer, purple in the face, 
roared, ‘‘ If the boy who did that,” pointing to the caricature of himself in his 
“‘ mortar-board ”’ and ‘*gown”’ fishing in a pail—‘tIf the boy who did 
that does not instantly stand up, T’ll keep the whole class in.’? As 
the boy who had done it was already standing up, of course nobody stirred. 
‘Please sir, I did it,’ said the culprit, wishing in his heart that old 
Sneezer wasn’t so “ beastly close,”” to use a schoolboy’s expression. Whack! 
whack ! and Darnell’s copy-book gets some very heavy ‘‘ down-strokes’’ on it. 
** Hold out your hand, sir.’ Better get it over, we think, and so hold out the 
left hand, which isn’t likely to be wanted so much at ring-taw presently. 
Half-a-dozen stinging cuts from a cane that would do well for the second joint 
of a jack-rod are not pleasant, as doubtless many of our readers may remember. 
“Now you may go;”’ and we thought we were getting off easily, as Sneezer 
stopped in his sevfence. ‘‘Stop in and do me 500 lines this afternoon.” This 
was by far the unkindest cut of all. What! we must stop in this lovely day 
and give up the delightful half-holiday’s fishing! and do lines for Sneezer. 
Not that the lines worried us much, for we always had a good stock in hand 
most diligently prepared when ‘ Froggy’’ held weak dominion over the class. 
But there was no help for it, and the only thing to do was to make the best 
of it. ‘Hang old Sneezer, he’s going to have /s fishing.’”” Happy thought! 
When getting lunch get the ‘‘Complete Angler.’’ So, having secreted the 
volume, we retire to the now empty schoolroom, and are soon deep in the de- 
lightful pages of the Father of Angling. The hours flew by, and when Sneezer 
comes to releas2 us it seems as if he had only just finished whacking, so quickly 
has the time gone. Indeed, so absorbed were we that the first intimation of 
his presence were the words, “* So that’s where you learned to draw Jack from?”’ 
as he looks over our shoulder on to Walton’s page. ‘‘ Good book, very good,” 
as he takes it up, and we at once forgive him for the licking for such praise of 
our treasure. 











AT low water on Saturday a shoal of porpoises were seen disporting them- 
selves near Putney bridge in the Thames, apparently in search of roach, dace, 
&c. The strange scene was witnessed by hundreds of persons on the bridge 
ana banks of the river. The visit is attributed to the singular purity of the 
water at this period of the season.—Svandard. 


* Through the courtesy of Messrs. Cassell and Co., we shall be able shortly 
to give our readers a picture of Walton’s House from their splendid and most 
interesting work, ‘Old and New London,” by W. Thornbury, 
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CHANGE OF OUR OFFICES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ee 








We beg all our Correspondents to take particular 
notice that in future the FISHING GAZETTE will be 
printed and published by Messrs. BRADLEY & Co., 
12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and all Letters, 
Reports, &c., must be addressed as follows :— 


THE EDITOR, “FISHING GAZETTE,” 
OFFICES: 12 & 13, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Tt will save much delay and trouble if our Correspondents will 
please take a note of the change of address at once. 


In future the paper will be published by Three o’Clock 
every Friday, 
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Tue Epiror again begs to thank those Anglers in various parts of 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, who have so kindly sent 


him their photographs and autographs for his Piscatorial Album. 








RIVER REPORTS. 





(from our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES, &c. 


[The first part of this report was written for last week’s paper, but arrived 
too late. We insert it as it contains some useful hints.—Ep. | 


‘« My business in this State 


Makes me a looker on.” SHAKESPEARE. 


T have only just seen the notice in your excellent Christmas Number, re- 
quiring the river reports to be at your office to-morrow (Wednesday) instead of 
Friday, as usual, so as to give intending angling visitors to the various rivers 
an inkling of the condition of the water—chances of sport and the latest tip as 
to what fish are best on the feed. Anglers do not like straight tips, I 
know—bent ones are much more in their line, so I will give them a few buts 
for a change, and as concisely as possible, as my time for post is limited. The 
river is now quite free from ice, and very bright, duv¢, in consequence of night 
and morning frosts, it is only possible to comfortably fish during the middle of 
the day; duz¢, even then, fish are very difficult to obtain. Jack and perch are 
certainly now to be obtained, uz the fiuest tackle must be used, and snap- 
tackle for the jack, by all means, as I hear to-day from various reliable men 
who have been out that the fish are fairly on the feed, but seem suspicious, and 
toy with a live bait for a moment and then leave it. Perch are best being had 
with minnows on a paternoster, dt I would advise anglers to use only one 
hook on the pater—it is more killing and more sportsmanlike also. At Wal- 
lingford some splendid bags of chub have been had within the past week, all 
being had with pith and brain. : 

At Sonning 


Some good jack have been captured. 


At Hurley 


Mr. Jackson, of Westhorpe, with Rockwell, had three jack of about 33 lb., 
3lb., and 2} 1b. respectively, and losing many other runs from excessive shyness 
—of course I mean on the part of the fish. 

TuESDAY EvENING.—Just had several reports from the river, and all agree 
that the water Is in good fine angling condition, and, freeze or not freeze, fish 
will be caught during the Christmas holidays by those who know how to go 
to work under all and any state of the elements, 





THURSDAY EVENING, Jan Ist, 1880.—Her Majesty’s mail has played me 
false, as the above did not arrive in time to be in last week’s issue of the 
FISHING GAZETTE, which I the more regret as my prognostications of fair 
sport during the Christmas holidays have been fulfilled. Now, shortly, for the 
reports which have come to hand. 


Maple Durham. 
A gentleman fishing alone, and dropping down quietly from bough to bough 
and hole to hole, 25 lb. of perch, best sh going 2} lb. 


Sonning and Wargrave. 
Some capital hawls of perch and chub have been had from these waters, 
also some 7 jack, going together 26 lb. 


Henley: 

Mr. W. Parrott, an excellent fisherman by the way (and also by the water), 
writes thus :—‘‘ Am afraid this Christmas has not been a very merry one with 
Thames anglers in this district; but nevertheless some good sport has been 
obtained by those who have 7d desperandum as their motto. Mr. Frith has 
taken 30]b. of chub on one occasion, and Mr. Phillips 27} lb. of ditto on 
another—-several decent jack have also been had, but nothing going over 
4% lb. 

Hurley- 

Mr. Davies out with Tom Street, on the 28th, got hold of a handsome jack 

scaling 931b., and in the very pink of condition. 


Marlow. 

On Christmas Day Mr. Bedford out with Tom White, got hold of 26lb. of 
jack, and on Saturday the Rev. Robertson with Jim White, fishing the well- 
known Quarry Wood Head below Marlow, took three jack, the two best going 
20 Jb. and 10 lb. respectively. Iam pleased to have to record such a fine take 
to the Rey.’s rod. 

Bourne End. 

Mr. J. Brooksbank, on Monday 114 1b. of roach with lob worm, two fish 
out of the 44 taken scaling 1 lb, each, and four } 1b, each. Mr. Vincent with 
D. Brown five or six jack, but mostly of small calibre. 


Cookham. 


Mr. Worboys, of ‘‘ The Bel and Dragon,” has had some decent roach, and 
Mr. Grazebrook three jack, the best scaling 7 lb. 


Maidenhead. 


Gill, with a gentleman, in two days has had 7olb. of chub, first killing twenty- 
five fish 451b., and second day fourteen fish 25lb. River in prime condition for 
winter angling—frost having disappeared, and the heavy rains having freshened 
up the water and done it an immensity of piscatorial good, Any anglers 
that may happen to come mid-Thames-ward, and would like their doings 
chronicled in the FISHING GAZETTE, will, perhaps, kindly drop a line to 

Marlow, Bucks. ‘* MARLOW Buzz.’? 


Shepperton and Weybridge, River Thames. 

Since the rain the water is in capital order for fishing. Mr. Blaney, fishing 
with Hackett two days, caught nineteen chub, some of them very fine, and a 
gentleman, fishing from his own boat, caught twenty-four jack in Shepperton 
Deep, weighing over 60 Ibs., by me showing him how to catch them, in thee days. 


Shepperton. f W. ROGERSON. 
The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water has come down very thick; very good 
for roach fishing toc thick for jack. PROSPECTS: Prospects look bad, I think 
we shallhave a flood. Sporr DuRING THE PAST WEEK: Friday, 5 jack, 
largest 5 lb,— JOHN RusH. 


The Thames (Hampton Court). 


Thomas Davis, fishing on Friday with Mr. T. C. Chubb, of Teddington, at 
Hampton took a fine jack, weighing 165 1b. On Tuesday, I took a fine perch 
weighing 2} lb. Owing to the quickness of the thaw and the heavy rains the 
river has risen very much, but if we get three or four fine days, and the water 
on the turn, there will be some large jack and perch caught in the Hampton 
waters.—W. MILBOURNE, Fisherman, Jan. I. 


The Thames (Windsor)- 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Rising rapidly ; discoloured ; in capital order for 
roach fishing. Prospects: If water keeps as it is, and weather as mild as 
to-day, good bags will be had of roach and perch; trying the worm would pay, 
more especially tail end of well-scoured lob. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK; 
Some small quantities of roach have been had; but owing to tempestuous 
weather few anglers have been out. GENERAL REMARKS: The present chance 
for laying in a stock of lob worms should not be lost, as if it keeps like this a 
few nights lobs will be had in any quantity.—B. A. BAMBRIDGE, Jan. 1. 


The Thames (Maidenhead). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water rising and coloured. Prosprcts: 
Weather stormy and rough. Should the wind moderate there ought to be 
good fishing for next week. Sports DURING THE PAST WEEK: Chub 
have been biting very fairly all through the frost. Andrews the last three 
weeks has had good sport among the chub in the Monkey Island waters, 
the take of 30lb., reported as taken at Maidenhead. GENERAL REMARKS: 
More caught in the Queen’s Eyott Boughs, just below Monkey Island. 
These boughs, though not more than 100 yards in length, have afforded 
most excellent sport this season, for I know, to my own knowledge, 
over 25 olb. weight. These, taken from these boughs within the last six 
weeks. They are very deep boughs, and the water being very shallow this 
winter, no doubt accounted for the chub getting under them. Myself, out with 
a gentleman week before last, 38 lbs. chub, averaging 1} to 4 lbs, Myson, 
with Mr. Frost, last week, in about four hours, 28 lbs. chub, nothing under 
1zlbs. Roach and perch has been had in small quantities, but giving very large 
fish. Two gentlemen out from the hotel last week had two dozen roach 
averaging 3 1b. tor lb. ; three of them over 4} 1b., and seven perch weighing 9 Ib. ; 
they required a deal of patience, the water being so low and bright. I amin 
hopes we shall have have some good roach and perch fishing after this rain, 
with the water a little coloured. I never have seen such shoals of perch and 
roach as I have this year, the water has been very low and bright, giving me an 
opportunity of seeing the fish. R. PLUMMER. 
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The Thames (Caversham). 


In splendid order for all round anything. The rain has freshened the water 
and made it all that the most sanguine could desire. Prospects, good, weather 
mild. Sport during the past week.—Mr. Holdway of Reading, last week in six 
hours’ fishing took four jack, 10}, 6, 7, and 3lbs. each. Yesterday, Mr. Keel, 
of Reading, took five jack, live-baiting, the largest, 8ilbs; the others about 
3lbs. each R. Mixe£s, Crown Hotel. 


Flander’s Weir, Chingford- 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: At the date of this report the river is bank 
high, coloured, and running swiftly. If no more rain, the water should be in 
grand order by Saturday, as it is rapidly clearing. The ditches and dykes are 
now full to overflowing, and very little rain will cause another run of water. 
Wind S.S.W., and blowing hard—just the weather to keep the jack well on 
the move. Sport DURING THE PAsT WEEK: Mr. Joyce a jack of 4 lb., and 
Mr. Briant a very handsome pike scaling 8 lb. ‘This was a fine thick fish, and 
had it been in tip-top condition would have gone quite 10 lb.—W. J. CARTER, 


January I. 
The Lea (Waltham Abbey)- 


The water is now in very good order for all kinds of fishing, and if fished we 
should expect good results. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK : Not much has 
been done of late for reasons we all know. Mr. Dumford tells me had a roach 
nearly three pounds out of the Abbey stream; Mr. Marshall some jack from the 
Broad Water (one nine pounds) on Friday last.—_Mr. ROBERT CLARK. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 

The mild weather we had in the beginning of the week, together with some 
warm rain which seems to have fallen throughout the Midland Counties, 
doubtless caused the remaining portion of snow that was left in the valleys of 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire to quickly melt, which soon caused the Trent to 
rise about a foot, but, fortunately, it didnot bring much colour with it, so that 
the bottom fishers with worms soon commenced operations on the slack part 
of the river, where they quickly found both roach and dace would take a cock- 
spur worm much better than they expected; besides this, one angler took 
several small bream, which is sufficient proof that there could not have been 
much snow in the water, for it is a well-known fact that bream seldom bite in 
what is called snow-broth, unless the temperature of both air and water be 
very good, which it was at the time I am writing about. The weather then 
turned raw and cold, which at once put a stop to rod fishing.—W. BAILEY. 

170, Kirkwhite-street, Nottingham. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water of the Lower Trent is very high 
and much discoloured, in fact, quite yellow ; but as it is mostly, or the greater 
part, of it coming down the Devon, perhaps the higher reaches of the river may 
not be so bad; but it is, in all conscience, bad enough. PROSPECTS : Just now 
below Newark, the water is still rising, so I cannot give a guess as to when it 
_ will be in good ply for the rod, but.it will be probably a week or more before 
we can resume operations. A good deal of rain fell on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, with a very strong wind, approaching a gale, from the south-west. 
Sport DURING THE PASTWEEK : Owing to the weather and water{the sport for 
the Christmas holidays has been of a meagre description ; infact, it was hardly 
possible to keep a footing on the bank for the wind. Last Friday and Satur- 
day some nice chub were taken, one pair of anglers had five good fish, and 
another pair seven; I heard of some more being taken, but did not see them. I 
went on Friday for an hour or so, but only got a brace of nice chub with pith 
and brains ; the five mentioned above were taken with worms, pith and brains 
killed the others.—THE TRENT OTTER, Jan. Ist, 1880. 


Derbyshire (Wye and Derwent). 


We have had a very great deal of both rain and snow, accompanied by very 
boisterous winds since Monday, which has caused both the above rivers to be 
in flood. Last night (Wednesday), we had one of the largest floods on the 
Derwent we have had for years. These floods will quite put a stop to angling 
of all kinds for a week at the earliest, Sport in Derbyshire on both rivers up 
to the 27th inst. was good, both over the fly and bottom-fisher con- 
sidering the time of the year, and some handsome dishes of grayling, 
roach, dace, and perch have been killed. The best baits used for bottom 
fishing on the Derwent for all kinds of fish have been the small brandling worms. 
I have just received a post-card from a Leeds piscator, ‘‘ a true disciple of old 
Isaac,’’ to the effect that he went to the “‘ Yore,’’ in Yorkshire, on Friday, the 
26th ult., and had grand sport, although there were blocks of ice half a foot 
thick on the banks. “I killed 3 big grayling with your “‘ Little dun and bumbles”’ 
flies. and the rest of my kill was with worms. I never caught a better 
sample of grayling in the Yore. JI had not a small fish in ‘my 
pannier ; in fact, I had 8 grayling that weighed exactly 0 lbs.”’ This is what 
one may consider good sport amongst grayling in Christmas week. I also hear 
of some first-class grayling fly-fishing being had on the Leintwardine water in 
the second week of December. Sport amongst the grayling asa rule this season 
has been good, where there has been a good stock of fish in the rivers, and I 
hope next season to have to chronicle some first-class sport, both amongst the 
trout, and grayling, and all coarse fish. Wishing every reader of the “‘ f1sH- 
ING GAZETTE”’ a first-class fishing season in 1880, and a most prosperous new 
year.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


The Tweed (Kelso). 


In the vicinity of Kelso the Tweed literally swarms with diseased and dis- 
abled fish, which afford great temptations to working men out of employment. 
An enormous quantity of these sick fish are daily taken from the Tweed, and 
find their way not only to the tables of the poor, but are distributed pretty 
freely among all classes at a cheap rate.—Dundee Advertiser. 





THe YARMOUTH HERRING VOYAGE may now be said to be fairly over. 
Every boat is in the harbour, and the very few at sea will be in before Christ- 
mas Day. The total catch of herrings for 1879 is about 11,500 lasts, worth 
about £400,000 when cured ; and, if we take the catch of Lowestoft at half 

~ that of Yarmouth, there is something like £600,000 all taken out of a compa- 
ratively small portion of the North Sea—in fact, nothing so extensive as the 
Great Victoria Nyanza, in Equatorial Africa, or several of the American fresh- 
water lakes. The Yarmouth merchants have also several hundred first-class 
trawling vessels ; and, as most of these also came in for the Christmas holidays, 
there is now a grand sight, as they reach from the old Town nearly to Gorle- 
stone Pier, a distance of over two miles.—Luctius. 





CANDY-PULLING IN GEORGIA. 


(See the Article in last week's GAZETTE.) 
EVER having heard of the mysterious rite called ‘ Candy- 
Pulling” before, we wrote to a friend—an American gentle- 
man now in London—for a little explanation. Here is his inte- 
resting reply :— 

“Dear M——,, I received your note just as we were in the 
middle of tearing up our quarters—for a temporary removal—dur- 
ing the digging up of our drains or I should have answered it 
before this. 

‘““My experience in the candy-pulling line is comparatively 
limited, as it is a rite carried on almost exclusively in the rural 
districts. However, I’ll describe to the best of my ability the most 
recent affair of the kind at which I had the pleasure of assisting. 
There was a large old-fashioned kitchen—with a great fire-place 
—and a roaring fire, over which was suspended a pot of molasses 
(Anglicé, treacle). There was a merry company of young people, 
who were preparing themselves for the /racas by tying large house- 
keepers’ aprons around their necks, and by buttering the tin plates 
and other dishes which were to receive the compound after it had 
gone through the pulling process, from a mound of several 
pounds’ weight of fresh, sweet butter, set out for the purpose ina 
great wooden dish. After the mess in the pot had been boiled down 
to about the consistency of a thick paste, it was taken off the fire 
and set out upon the snow until it had cooled sufficiently to admit 
of its being comfortably handled. Then, after having turned up 
their cuffs and plentifully buttered their hands, the stuff is ladled 
out in lumps to the expectant company. Each one has a good- 
sized lump, which they work from one hand to the other; when 
this gets tough enough two parties—generally of opposite sexes 
—“‘join lumps” and pull, and double it, and pull, until the whole 
is quite white and stiff. This is the pulling, and an awful mess it 
is. One gets the stuff in one’s hair, and over everything that is 
convenient and handy. I forgot to say after the candy is pulled 
enough, it is twisted and curled round in the buttered platters and 
set out in the snow to cool and harden—if there is any snow; if 
there isn’t it takes longer.” 

E.A- 


ER a SE 


MORE CHUB FROM THE THAMES. 


“T weighed in at the Piscatorial Society on Monday night, and caught on 
that day with E. Andrews, at Maideghead, 18 1b. 10 oz. of chub. Perhaps you 
would like to mention it in the ‘River Report’ of next GAZETTE.’’—J. Ross 
FAULKNER. 





FISHING AT THE CAPE.—A great variety of fish frequent the shores at 
the Cape; in consequence of which whole fleets of fishing boats go out from 
the Cape every day, and all return at two o’clock, the established hour for 
market. This regulation enables them to have fish in perfection. The fisher- 
men of Capetown adopt a curious practice, they invariably smear their nets 
with blood, which is allowed to dry on them, and they consider that this 
entices the fish, and gives them a better haul.—/uster's Voyage. 

Mr. ADERON confined a stickleback in a glass jar with sand at the bottom; 
at first it would not eat, but afterwards it ate out of the hand. A small fish 
was put in, which the stickleback instantly devoured, and, when satiated with 
food, it would fly at the hand that fed it.—P/u/. Zransact. [It must have been 
a very ‘‘small fish,’”—ED. ] 

STICKLEBACKS are active in their movements and extremely pugnacious, A 
writer in the Iagazine of Natural History has described their behaviour, under 
confinement, in a large wooden vessel ; at first they swam about in a shoal,— 
suddenly one took possession of one corner of the tub, or of the bottom, and 
instantly make an attack upon his companion; whenever they met with any 
opposition, a regular battle of the most furious kind ensues, and frequently one 
kills the other by ripping it up. 

NATURAL History or EreLts.—One of the most interesting investigations 
on fish is that of Mr. Yarrel on the generation of the eel. This vexata questio, 
which has occupied the attention of naturalists from Aristotle downwards, has 
been at last set at rest by Mr. Yarrel, who has proved, by actual examinations 
and dissections, carried on through eighteen months in succession, upon speci- 
mens of eels procured from different parts of the country, that it is oviparous. 
having melt and roe, like other fishes. He has traced them down to the 
brackish water, whither they go generally, though not universally, to deposit 
their spawn; and he has followed the young in their extraordinary spring jour- 
neys up the great rivers, and into the brooks and rivulets in which they seek 
out for themselves appropriate haunts. In numbers they are immensurable ; 
the shoals advance up the stream, forming a black line along the shore. Nor 
are these journeys confined to the water ; they cross fields, and climb posts and 
pales, in order to reach the piace of their destination.—Aritish Association, 
Cambridge, Fuly 13, 1833. 
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WHEN TO“STRIKE IN FLY “FISHING FOR TROUT 
AND GRAYLING. 
“« With eye attentive mark the springing game ! 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or, urged by hunger, leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbéd hook !”” 
THOMSON’S SEASONS—SPRING. 
HE correspondence upon the above subject, which was 
lately going on for some weeks in these columns, has been 
My own practice has always 
But my 


to me a most interesting discussion. 
been to strike as quickly as I could to sight of a 77se. 
amateur experience, though fair, extending over upwards of 
twenty years, and including angling for trout with the artificial 
fly in various rivers and lochs in England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and once, for a season, in Norway—would yet not, in my 
opinion, be so extensive as to warrant me in claiming to speak 
in my own person as one having authority over authorities, as a 
sort of Judge of a Piscatorial Court of Appeal. Still, taking the 
extreme interest which I did take in that discussion, I recently 
submitted the much-vexed question to my preceptor in fly-fishing 
for trout and grayling, John Ward, of X., in Staffordshire. For he 
is the best angler with a trout fly-rod in hand whom it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet with, whose brogue’s latchet I am 
not worthy to unloose. He is also the best minnow-spinner in the 
United Kingdom or out of it, 1 imagine. Of his minnow- 
spinning I may have more to say on some other occasion. As 
his pupil I knew that he had used to be a wonderfully quick 
But I had not seen him fly-fish for a 
not long before that his 


striker to sight of a rise. 
good few years, and I had learnt 
mode of minnow-spinning had, owing to a most ingenious inven- 


tion of his own, undergone a great revolution of late years. I | 


was anxious, therefore, to ascertain whether he still held to his 
old practice of quick-striking in fly-fishing. Knowing that he 
had angled for trout and grayling with fly and minnow—as man 
and boy—for forty years, and that he considered he had during 
such period killed, on a moderate computation, between forty 
thousand and fifty thousand of those fish, I felt that his theory 
and practice would certainly receive a favourable hearing and a 
full consideration from all trout and grayling angling readers of the 
FisH1nG GAZETTE all the world over—from Old North Wales to 
New South Wales—even those whose modes of angling with the fly 
might differ most widely from his. His reply, as I had scarcely 
dared to doubtit would be, is that he still strikes as quickly as 
possible to sight of a rise. He remarks also, that if your sight is 
good enough to see the fish before he gets the fly into his mouth 
you should nevertheless strike a/ once, as if you wished to 
snatch it away from him. And in fishing grayling with the fly, he 
says he finds it a good plan to give a “gentle twitch’? before 
lifting the line from off the water for a fresh cast, because the big 
fish often take the fly under water without the least motion or 
“pluck” at the line. Many a good fish and fly are in his opinion 
lost by not following that canny plan. Ward, I know, likes his 
flies to drift and somewhat sink in grayling fishing. He adds 
that a few weeks since he killed with the fly, in a preserved 
stream in Staffordshire, in one day, between twelve and three 
o'clock or thereabouts, some sixty grayling, some of them a pound 
apiece. 

Since I received the foregoing information from Ward I have 
observed that G. J. Eaton, of Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, Derby- 
Shire, in one of his usual very useful weekly reports of the state of 
the Wye and Derwent to the Fisnine GazeEtTeE writes as follows:— 

“As regards ‘quick striking in fly-fishing’ I, myself, substantiate 
every word that J. Garle Browne says in last week’s FISHING 
GAZETTE, November 22nd, as being true. I consider nyself 
second to no man for grayling fly-fishing, and my opinion is this, 


that you can’t be too quick for striking at grayling ; I myself always 
strike when I see the fish rising at the fly in still water, ake nine Hees 


| the bait. 





out of ten, I hit him, for I meet him with the fly in his mouth before he 
has time to reject it, for there is no fish that swims that rejects the 
artificial fly sooner than the grayling does, and if you are not as quick 
as lightning you miss him.” 

Ward’s and Eaton’s practice of striking—whenever they get the 
chance—to the first sight of a rising fish, before he has reached 
the fly, and therefore before any water-break or ‘‘rise” is made, 
is the very reverse of Mr. Temple’s precept: ‘‘ Never strike by 
sight, but aways by touch.” ‘To that “wrinkle” of Mr. Temple is 
appended this editorial note: ‘‘ We should consider we were ‘too 
late’ if we waited to fee a fish on the line. In our opinion the 
striking cannot be done too soon. Ep.” Thereupon Mr. 
Keene enters the lists and boldly challenges both Mr. Temple’s 
“wrinkle ” on the one side, and the editor’s joinder of issue on it 
on the other. Mr. Keene, whilst for a subtle reason given 
(which I propose to deal with duly in its proper place) he 
admits that there need be no delay in striking with a whippy 
rod, yet contends that in striking with a stiff rod “an appreciable 
a second—should be allowed to take 
As I shall be examining 


pause ’—0f about a tenth o 
place between the rise and the strike. 
pretty closely into Mr. Keene’s reasonings, I think it will be only 
proper to set out here all his remarks (so far as they concern my 


argument) in his own words. He writes first the following letter 


to the Editor :— 
WRINKLES IN FLY-FISHING. 


Str,—Perhaps your correspondent, Mr. \W.H. Temple, will not 
take the few following remarks amiss. I have read his ‘ wrinkles,’ 
and many of them are excellent, but some are not quite in 
accordance with my own experience, hence I make bold to point out 
where, and to invite the opinions of some of your other practical 
readers on our respective conclusions. 

In No III. he says: ‘Never strike by sight, but a/ways by touch, 
and for this reason: if you strike before you feel the pluck you will 
often scare a fish who, though he has refused one fly, would have 
greedily sucked in the next.’ 

‘‘To this you, Sir, appended an editorial note, giving a contrary 
opinion which I partly endorse. I cannot agree however, that 
‘striking cannot be done too soon.’ I believe in a golden mean, and 
the time of the striking should be decided by both sight and feeling. 
That precise period can only be learned by experience, because it 
occurs half-way between the first feeling or perception of the 
rise by sight and the first feeling or perception of the taking of 
If the fisher strikes immediately he sees a curl or ripple in 
the vicinity of his fly, he unquestionably misses his trout ; if, however, 
he waits till he feels the fish he will in many cases—the majority, I 
may say—find the fish has blown the bait out before the effects of the 
strike can reach him. Even the passage of thought and its transla- 
tion into action takes time, imponderable as thought may seem to be. 
This being so, it will at once be seen that it takes less time for the 
perception of a stoppage of the bait to be telegraphed along the fish’s 
perceptive nerves to the brain and then to the muscles governing the 
ejective muscles, than it does for it to travel along the line and rod, 
thence to the seat of thought of the angler, back again to the wrist, 
translated into a striking movement, thence down on to the fish’s 
mouth. The result is, by the time the angler feels the fish, it is con- 
ceivable that the fish has already dropped the lure. 


That letter is followed by this one. 


WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING. 


Sizk,—Lxferentia docet/ Experience teaches truths variously. 
To me it has taught that immediate striking loses fish occasionally, 
To you, Mr. Editor, ithas taught—as it has to Mr. Stewart, Denwell, 
Francis, and others—that by it alone is the hooking of the fish sure. 
I think I can see the reason for our difference of opinion. I always 
use a sf7/ rod, so stiff, indeed, that using it many of my piscatorial 
friends are unable to get a fly out with anything like neatness, 

‘‘ But,” the uninitiated reader may say, ‘‘ what has that to do with 
\. 2?” Simply this much: when using a stiff rod the movement of the 
rod is simultaneous with that of the wrist, and of precisely the same 
sort. With the ordinary fly-rod it is different. The striking move- 
ment of the hand is transmitted to the top of the rod by a sort of wave 
and the top positively goes forward instead of back when the striking 
movement of the wrist is made. Hence, an interval elapses between 
the seeing of the rise and the striking of the fish—-an interval which I 
insist is desirable. 

Yet I am certain that you, Sir, believe you strike at once. So 
you do, so far as you are concerned, but the hook doesn’t—that is, 
assuming that you use the ordinary fly-rod, which, when held hori- 
zonally by the hilt, slightly curves, as all good fly-rods should. My 
rod is almost stiff enough for roach-fishing. 

You say, ‘The rise is merely the efec¢ of the fish having come to 
the surface and ¢afezz your fly or missed it.’ Just so ; but you forget 
to add that the first ripple or splash is owing to its rising up in the 
water and breaking the surface. If, while in that position—which it 


j 


.whose name has already dropped out, Mr. 
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must momentarily assume before its impetus is overcome, and its fins 
can propel it down again—one instantly strikes, its mouth isin the 
right position for the jerking out of the fly. I say, let the fish turn, 
which it does 2 moment later, and then the strike takes surest effect. 
I admit that ifa whippy rod is used it is no use waiting before the 
wrist motion is made, because the rod will cause the delay effectually ; 
but if a stiff rod, the top of which waves simultaneously and in the 


_ same direction as the hilt, be used, then I hold an appreciable pause 


between the rise and the strike should be allowed. 
Of course, the point is a nice one, and no doubt our esteemed 
_ Editor and myself would agree utterly if we could have three minutes 
by the waterside together, with our respective rods. Tenth parts of 
seconds are queer quantities to argue about, but there is only about 
this difference between us. 
i Yours truly, J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


[We meant to have added a note to this letter of Mr. Keene’s to the effect that the rod we 
_ prefer beyond all others is the stiffest and lightest fly-rod we can get.—Ep., Dec. 23rd.] 


Against Mr. Keene, in turn, comes forth a doughty champion, 
J. Garle Browne. 
- Here is his letter. 


QUICK STRIKING IN FLY-FISHING. 


Str,—I have read with some interest the remarks on ‘striking’ 
which appeared in the FISHING GAzeTTE. As a fly-fisher of some 
twenty-five years I say that quick striking is a s¢ze gua non—indis- 
ponsable—both in grayling and trout fly-fishing, except inthe case of 
dig fish, when my experience tells me that you must /ze/ the fish 
before you strike or you will be too soon, as in salmon fishing. You 
will baulk your fish and disappoint him of that he rose at; but for 
ordinary troutand grayling fishing ¢/ you wart for the feel you will be 
too late and miss the fish. When grayling ‘ come short,’ as they often 
do, I think 20 man can be too quick in striking. My old preceptor, 
George James Eaton, the father of the present man of that name— 
there never was a better angler—always said and did himself follow 
out this practice. He said: ‘Ifever you see a fish rise anywhere 
near to the spot you think your flies may be, strike at once,’ and many 
a good grayling have I hooked and landed from following his advice; 
and in Scotland, where I have fished a good deal in Loch Shin, in 
Loch Assynt, in Loch Awe—the Sutherland loch—one of the sweetest 
little lochs in Scotland and fullest of trout, I had to adopt precisely 
the same plan for trout, for if I waited for the ‘touch’ I was in- 
variably too late; in Loch Awe particularly, you could not be too 
quick in striking. The moment I saw the fish I struck, I did not wait 
to feel the touch ; if I did he was gone or was very slightly hvoked 
and broke away, and then nine times out of ten I hooked the fish if I 
did strike when I saw him. Land all I did not, nor will any man. 
This is my experience, and I have landed some thousands of trout and 
grayling in my life. 

Yours truly, 
J. GARLE BROWNE. 

Bufton Lodge, Disford, Leicestershire, 

Nov. 17th, 1879. 

P.S.—-To the /ve/d¢ of April 14, 1866, Geo. Eaton sent an account (he 
carried my creel) of what I did in five days’ fly-fishing in Derbyshire 
—five such days could not be had now I fear—2ro fish creeled, not 
one trout under ioin., the length for the Wye and the Lathkill. My 
success was due to two things—quick striking and the right colour ; 

_ but quick striking stood me in great stead. 


re should be much obliged to Mr. J. G. Browne if he would tell us how hecan tell that 
he has risen a dg fish ? Our experience ‘is that big fish often make a smaller rise-mark than 
smaller ones. Of course, in slow waterit is possible to see the fish occasionally as he 
comes up—but in a rapid stream ?—Ep.] 

My friend, Mr. Bullock, writing on grayling fly-fishing, a few 
weeks earlier, in the FisHinac Gazerre, had written this: 


The moment you see him (the fish) break the water, or take it (the 
fly) without doing so, which they frequently do, raise the hand again 
about four inches, with a little quicker motion through the wrist only, 
and you'll find you have hooked your fish. 


Such are some of the conflicting theories which have found 
their way into the FisuHine Gazerre, 
further afield to seek 
several counter-theories. 


I do not propose to go 
out authorities for and against those 

I will simply state, so far as appear 
pertinent, the reasons which have been gazef/ed in support 
of them, and point out as clearly as I can what, in my opinion, 
are the fallacies underlying the arguments of Mr. Temple and 
Mr. Keene, and, though in a very much less degree, of Mr. 
Browne. And if my steps should stray too far after the fair, 
alluring, but ever-fleeing form of Science, still I shall dare to 
hope that the error of my ways will not be wholly unforgiven by 
scientific fly-fishers. And whilst I shall seek to avoid prolixity, I 
shall seek to avoid also that brevity which is not the soul of wit, 
nor the saving of time, but is the mere snare of obscurity. I will 
do my best that my writing shall be simple; but should it at any 
time grow subtile, I feel sure that the experience of every reader 
will remind him of occasions when he, too, has found himself 





unable to resist subtle error save with the arms of subtler /ru/h. 
The disentangling of another’s thinking he must at times have 
found to beno slight task. All I ask of him is to read on patiently 
to the end, and then give judgment fully and fairly on the whole 
discussion. 

Mr. Temple’s reason for never striking to sight, but a/ways to 
touch, is that if you strike before you feel the “ pluck,” you will 
often scare a fish who, though he had refused one fly, would have 
greedily sucked in the next. Granting here and now, for argument’s 
sake, the soundness of this reasoning fer se, still, is it not, on the 
face of it, insufficient? For does it not evidently ignore entirely 
the question of questions whether the number of fish that take the 
fly into their mouths, and—if not hooked zz medias res—imme- 
diately blow it out again without your feeling them plucking at 
the line, is not a vastly larger number than that of the fish which 
—saved from being scared—do, after refusing one fly, greedily 
suck in the next, and so (I fancy I am left to infer) “‘ pluck,” get 
The fallacies 
involved in his argument will be much more clearly perceived 


felt, are struck at, and hooked by Mr. Temple. 


when the fact and the inferences which he deduces from the fact, 
and the advices which he gives, grounded upon his inferences, 
are fully unfolded, as follows: The fact is this, a fish rises to one 
of the four following effects, but you do not—you cannof—at the 
moment of the rise know which: (1) perhaps to take the fly, and 
instantly blow it out again without plucking at the line, unless he 
is hooked on the instant ; (2) perchance to miss the fly; (3) per- 
adventure to refuse the fly without attempting to touch it; or 
(4) possibly to take the fly into his mouth, and stick to it, and in 
Bie and 
advices of Mr. Temple are these: ‘‘ Don’t strike to sight of the 
rise of fish No. 2. What’s the use? 
He’s missed the fly. Don’t strike to sight of the rise of fish 
No. 3. For he’s refused the fly without touching it. 
to Jericho. 
There’s no need. 


sticking to it, to ‘‘pluck” at the line. inferences 


He’s made a mess of it. 


He’s gone— 
And don’t strike to sight of the rise of fish No. 4. 
You'll find him ‘ pluck” at the line by and by. 
Then strike—as quickly as you please—and hook him! But Mr. 
Temple quite forgets fish No. 1. And setting aside, for the present, 
the scare-fish argument as to fish No. z and fish No. 3—the fish that 
misses the fly and the fish that refuses the fly—the true answer to Mr. 
Temple as to fish No. 1 and fish No. 4, the fish that spits out the 
fly and the fish that sticks to the fly, is, I take it, this: Why 
should I not try to hook fish No. 1 before -he spits out the fly? 
And why should I waste time over fish No. 4, who is sticking to 
If 


he is running in towards me, slackening line, how can I feel him 


the fly, by waiting until I feel him “pluck” at the line? 
“pluck”? And may not he, too, at any moment, alter his mind 
and out with the fly? And if he has already hooked himself, 
why must I wait for him to “pluck” the line? For he has 
already plucked the fly. I submit that fish No. 1, who takes the 
fly into his mouth and instantly blows it out again, unless the 
angler hook him in half a jiffey between the acts, is by far the 
largest class (Mr. Keene admits that it represents the majority) of 
And I affirm that the Editor, and Mr. Bullock, and 


Eaton, and Ward, and I—all of us who are quick strikers to sight 


risen fish. 


of the risen, or, better still, also of the rising, the pre-risen fish— 
are fishing for that by far the largest class of sporting fish ; but 
that Mr. Temple is not fishing for it, and I am not yet quite 
sure whether Mr. Keeneis. If I rightly construe Ward’s and Eaton’s 
words, they really mean this, that even if you catch sight of the fish 
before he gets the fly into his mouth, and strike instantly, still 
there will probably be a very pretty race between you and him as 
to whether he will not have the fly into his mouth, and out again 
And that view is, I think, 
Wate 


before you can hit the hook into him. 
the true view, the real fact of the matter. 
T.,” the Hampshire trout-angler? He says :— 


a «f 


What. says 
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My experience teaches me that when the water runs fast you may not 
require to strike (in fact it requires a pretty sharp hand to do so) as 
the fish rise rapidly to take the fly, and turn to resume their former 
place a certain depth down. 


And, he adds, 

With the May-fly they spit it out as fast as you put it over them. 

It seems to me that the Jogic of the following remarks of the 
Editor remains unshaken by anything that has been adduced in 
argument against them. 


With all due deference to Mr. Keene and Mr. Temple, we think 
the majority of fly-fishers will agree with us that you cannot strike 
too soon after seeing the rise. What possible good can there be in 
waiting when you have the certain knowledge that every instant the 
fly remains in the fish’s mouth.may be the last, unless you fix it 
there ? The rise is merely the effect of the fish having come to the 
surface and faken your fly or missed it. In nine cases out of ten 
the fish is already on his way down again by the time you see the rise, 
and you have still got to strike. If the rise were merely a notice 
that the fish was going to bite, we could understand the reason for 
waiting; but seeing that, beyond possibility of contradiction, it is a 
certain proof that Ze has bc¢éen (or tried to, or refused), why give him 
aninstant more than you can help to discover the deception 
and eject it? . . . . . We repeat, the rise shows the fly is 
in the fish’s mouth or that he has missed it; andif it zsin his 
mouth your chance of hooking him is as good at the beginning as 
it ever will be during the rest of the very brief space of time it is 
likely to stay there ! 


On those remarks, however, Mr. Temple retorts thus :— 


One more thing I must just say, Sir, as to your editorial note. In 
that you say that, ‘“‘ When a fish rises at a fly, he either misses it or 
gets it into his mouth.’ Quite so; but, unless you wait for the 
“‘ pluck,’’ I do not see how you are to tell whether he has missed it 
or not. If he has, what advantage do you gain by striking and 
scaring the fish ? 


But what if he has not missed or refused the fly, but has taken 
it into his mouth, and blown it out again, what advantage do you 
gain by waiting for the “pluck,” then, Mr. Temple ? 

yl ad ial cis 


(Zo be continued.\ 








THE Fis DIseEASE.— Mr. Frank Buckland, ina lengthy article in Zand 
and JWater, on the disease which during the past two years or so has been so 
prevalent amongst salmon and trout, gives a capital engraving of a salmon 
affected by the fungus. Generally the learned Fishery Commissioner appears 
to be as much ata loss to discover the cause of the disease as are less scientific 
men. The following extract from the article may be interesting :—‘‘ We have 
ascertained beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the Saprolegnia ferax isa 
fresh-water disease, and never occurs in the salt-water. The reason is obvious 
to me, and it is that this fungus lives naturally in fresh water, and that salt 
water is fatal to it. Knowing this, therefore, every method should be adopted 
which will facilitate the descent of diseased kelts to the sea. Whatever tends 
to crowd the fish in the river should be avoided. As regards the Eden, the 
best treatment I can suggest is that the dam at Armathwaite, below which the 
fish greatly accumulate, should be made passable. This could be done ata 
very slight expense, as I have often explained to the Board of Conservators, 
without injury to the scenery or to the milling power. Among all the causes 
that seem to my mind to be the fovs et origo of the salmon disease, nothing, I 
am sure, invites sickness to the salmon, showing itself in the form of a fungus, 
more than lowness of water. A salmon is naturally an inhabitant of sharp- 
unning streams; you do not find salmon in stagnant streams or in ponds. 
Lowness of water in rivers may be caused either by absence of rain or by long 
frosts. In the case of a long frost, the water running over weirs is converted into 
ice. The water, therefore, which should be running becomes stagnant, while 
at the same time the sheet of ice which forms on the surface of the river acts as 
a covering to the water, and prevents its getting oxygenated. A frost comes, 
the fish are driven from the spawning beds. On carefully studying the map I 
find a point worthy of observation. It is that the affected rivers—the Tweed, 
the Esk, the Annan, the Nith, the Dee, and the Doon—all have their origin 
from a point which may be said to be situated at and about the centre of 
Dumfriesshire. The head-waters of these rivers are all near each other; the 
cause which affected one of these rivers would probably affect ail. That cause 
I believe to be drought or frost, which, so to speak, nipped up the head-waters 
of these rivers, and thence of necessity caused them to fall very low, the conse- 
quence being injury to the fishes’ health, followed by disease. My colleagues 
and myself are anxiously watching the present weather. We propose to 
resume our inquiries in the spring, when the kelts are about. The owners of 
salmon fisheries and the public in general may rest assured we shall spare no 
pains or labour to fathow the cause of, and endeavour to prescribe a remedy for 
this mysterious disease among our long-suffering friends—the poor salmon.” 

Cuxtous EFFECT OF A PRINTER’S TRANSPOSITION.—A United States 
States journal recently had a curious transposition of two telegraphic items, 
which produced the following effect:—The first item read—<‘ A large cast- 
iron wheel, revolving 900 times per minute, exploded in that city yesterday, 
after a long and painful illness. Deceased was a prominent thirty-second 
degree Mason.’’ This was followed by the second item, which read :—John 
Fadden, the well-known florist and real estate broker, of Newport, R.I., died 
in Wardner and Russell’s sugar mill at Crystal Lake, Ill., on Saturday, doing 
3000 dols. damage to the building, and injuring several workmen and Lorenzo 
Wilcox fatally.’’ 

FISHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor CorTraGE, near GRANT’S 
HOUusE STATION, is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, 
and other fine trout-streams, Apply to Mr. John Hunter._{Apvv. ] 





RHYMES OF THE THAMES. 





No. 4.—THE Lazy BARBEL-FISHER. 
ig 


I see the sunshine dance and play 
Upon the lucid river, 
As murm’ring on its soft, sad way, 
It rippling floweth ever. 
I hear the lark’s heaven-filling song, 
When on high-mounting wing, 
And through my heart sweet memories throng, 
Whilst sitting here the whole day long— 
Lazily legering. 


II. 


The silver, trembling birch-tree gleams, 

The while the waters shimmer ; 
Knee-deep the ghostly heron dreams 

All day, till light grows dimmer. 
The distant weir makes melody 

And evermore doth sing ; 
The blithe sedge-warbler twitters nigh : 
He happy is, and so am I— 

Lazily legering. 


Ill. 


Let others cast the downy fly, 

With skill so deft and able ; 
Or spinning bait, afar and nigh, 

Till night clothes all in sable. 
I little reck what sport these get, 

What maddening thrills they bring ; 
If nought I catch I'll not regret, 
I’m calmly free from moil and fret— 

Lazily legering. 


IV. 


And as behind yon western hill, 

With train incarnadined, 
The sun declines, and calm and still 

The day in-night is shrined, 
My spirit hails the thrilling song 

The nightingale doth sing ; 
Her voice swells loud, and free, and strong ; 
Still do I sit ’mid shadows long— 

Lazily legering. 


Vv. 


But when the morn in splendous sheen 

Arises o’er the river, 
And on it—deep and crystalline— 

Fall beams that dance and quiver ; 
And when the night winds fan with sweet 

And gracious freshening, 
From river and its joys complete 
I wend my way—I’ve had my treat— 

Lazily legering. 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 








PERSONAL LUGGAGE.—The Judge of the Southwark County Court has 
given a significant decision with reference to a vexed question affecting railway- 
travellers. That question is, ‘‘ What is personal luggage?’’ In this action 
the plaintiff sued the South-Western Railway Company because their servants 
had lost a hamper belonging to him, which contained a pair of shooting-boots, 
a couple of fowls, and some vegetables. The Company did not object to pay 
for the boots, but repudiated all other claims, on the plea that the fowls and 
the vegetables were not ‘personal luggage.’? The Judge declared that the 
Company were in the wrong, and held that the articles did come within the 
category of “personal luggage.’’ Even although they were meant to be given 
to a third party as a present, His Honour maintained that, until the intention 
of presenting them as a gift had been carried out, and so long as they were in 
the passenger’s possession, the fowls and the vegetables were luggage. ‘The 
finding is obviously most important to suburban residents, who make a habit of 
rarely coming home from business without bringing a parcel containing pro- 
vender with them. If such a parcel could be charged for as ‘‘ merchandise,” 
the amateur marketing to which so many City men are addicted would soon 
cease to be either enjoyable or economical.—Daily Telegraph.—[In time, of 
course, we should have had to pay for carrying our fish home !—Eb. F. G.] 


Ture Nortu SEA FISHERIFS.—The Belgian Government have ordered a 
report to be drawn up with reference to complaints made against Belgisn 
fishermen, and have directed a naval lieutenant and a commissary of marine to 
proceed to the ffshing-grounds to prosecute inquiries. The Board of Trade 
has also learnt from the Foreig Office that the question of registering, lettering, 
and numbering of ffshing-boats is occupying the attention of the Dutch Go- 
vernment, and that the Dutch College of Maritime Fisheries is preparing for 
submissien to the Government a bill to revise the law upon maritime ffsheries. 


| 
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| the 22-pounder on the 3rd of March last, while 
| Davis. The smaller fish was much better sport than the larger one. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. G—y asks, ‘(Is ‘Pennell’s Book of the Pike’ a Sood book on the subject, 
and reliable ?’’—We should say, Yes, certainly; the best you could have. 








CHUBB vy. PIKE, 

DEAR Srr,—I caught yesterday (Boxing Day) 
over 163 pounds, in the Thames, 
Davis, of Moulsey. 


a good pike that weighed 
at Hampton, while fishing with old Tom 
Icaught the fellow in exactly the same spot where I got 
out with Tom’s son, Charlie 
g I had to 
be very careful with him, as he made several good bolts, once almost across 
the river, and then turned and went up stream; but I knew I had got good 
tackle, and thought the fish seemed firmly hooked, so I did not feel nervous.— 
Yours obediently, J. C. Cruss, 
Teddington, Dec. 27. 





LOB AND COCKSPUR WORMS. 

S1Rk,—Reading your paper, i often come across “tail end of female lob,” 
and ‘“‘cockspur worm,” as first-class bait for roach, &c. Would some of 
your correspondents kindly inform me how these are to be known or distin- 
guished, and where found ? 

Also the lowest temperature recommended for water, to give a prospect of 
success. —Yours respectfully, ANGLER. 

Liverpool, Dec. 29. 








_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


f 


THE EPIDEMIC AMONG CRAYFISH IN AUSTRIA. 

SoME valuable details concerning this disease have been contributed to the 
Linze Tagers-post by Herr Herman Danner. 

Since the first outbreak of the epidemic in the river Traun and the lake bear- 
ing the same name, repeated attempts have been made to catch crayfish in nets 

_ and by the usual methods, but hitherto without success. The local fishermen, 
therefore, give it as their opinion that in these once abundantly-stocked waters 
the crayfish have been wholly exterminated. One of the largest dealers in 

_ Upper Austria lost no less than £50 in the course of a few days by an outbreak 

' of the disease in his reservoirs. 

The observed symptoms of the disease coincide with those previously reported 
as regards marked debility in the joints and loss of appetite, but in no single 
instance has the casting of the lower joints of the legs been noticed. Of the 
numerous dead specimens forwarded for examination, and of those taken person- 
ally from the reservoirs, the legs have invariably been found perfect, although, 
as is usual, a claw was sometimes wanting. In addition, it has been generally 
noted that the flesh, which in healthy crayfish should be white, often assumed a 
blue colour, and that when first attacked the crayfish invariably turned over on 
their backs, and died in that position. 

How highly infectious is the disease may be gathered from the following fact. 
A dealer in Upper Austria obtained a supply from Laibach and Szegedin, in 
Hungary, at that time free of the disease. A portion of this supply was trans- 


ferred to receivers known to have once contained diseased crayfish, and the lot 


died in a few days. Other crayfish, placed in receivers used for fish only, con- 
tinued in good health for many days, but as they were subsequently sold, they 
were withdrawn from lengthy continued observation, 

From published accounts it appears that the epidemic had its origin in Eastern 
France, in the year 1878, and was first observed in the rivers Meuse, Meurthe, 
Moselle and Marne. It then spread through Alsace, Hesse-Darmstadt, and 

the Grand Duchy of Baden. In January, 1879, it appeared in Bavaria, and 
reached Upper Austria in September last. Since then the Danube fishermen 
have not brought any crayfish to the Linz market for some time past, and since 
the Vienna correspondent of the Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung has reported that 
not a single crafish is to be found in the waters of the March and the Alt, it may 
not unreasonably be inferred that the epidemic is sprzading eastwards, follow- 
_ ing the course of the Danube. 

For the purpose of collecting accurate data, the Piscatorial Society of Upper 
Austria has appealed, through the daily journals, to proprietors of fishing 
waters, requesting that first outbreaks of the disease might be promptly 

reported. In many instances this has already been done with commendable 
alacrity; but it is nevertheless highly desirable that the Society should continue 
to receive all recent observations and available information with regard to the 
further spread of the epidemic.— Deutsche Fischeret Zeitung. 


DODGE FOR CURING HERRINGS. 


THE following method is often adopted by Baltic fishermen when it is desired 

to cure only a small lot of herrings at one time. A cask is taken and the head 
_and bottom removed ; across the inside a number of thin sticks are placed, on 
which the herrings have already been spitted by passing the stick through the 
gills and mouth. A fire is then lighted on the bare earth and the cask placed 
overit. When the herrings are sufficiently dried, a sack is thrown over the 
upper end of the cask to confine the smoke. If, however, it is not wished to 
heat the fish or to make them brittle, another method is followed. Two holes 
are dug in the earth, connected by a trench, this trench is then covered over 
‘with a board, on which earth is heaped to makeit air-tight. In one hole the fire 
is lighted, whilst above the other is placed the cask containing the herrings to be 
(which i By covering the stoke-hole the smoke is forced through the flue, 


( 


which last may be as long as is necessary to cool the smoke. The wood, elder 
branches and peat should be damped occasionally.—Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung. 
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CLUB DOINGS, 


ALEXANDRA. 
The following members weighed in fish:—Mr. A. Dennis and Mr, 
C. Newton a brace of jack each from Ponders Ind. 
December 28. C. HARTLAND, Secretary, 





BRIGHTON ANGLERS? ASSOCIATION. 


ON Boxing-day seventeen members of the above Association com- 
peted a silver cup, given by A. L. Emanuel, Esq., President of the 
Portsmouth Waltonians, and for minor prizes, the successful members 
being Mr. J. H. Sharp, cup with 2 Ib. 13 oz. jack; Mr. Abrahams, 
2 Ib. 8 oz. Jack ; and Mr. Ingram, 2 lb. 2 oz. jack: and Mr. Ollive, 
perch, 7 oz. The water wasin good condition. 





CLUB REMOVAL. 


The Hoxton Brothers Angling Society have removed from the 
Flower Pot, Bethnal Green-road, to the Jane Shore, High- 
street, Shoreditch, where they would be happy to meet any of their 
Brother Anglers who may be passing that way. Meeting nights, 
Sunday and Thursday.—R. GHEWNEY, Secretary ; T. HAGGETT, 
Treasurer. 


GOOD INTENT. 


The members of this club fished for prizes on the 22nd December, 
at Ponder'sEnd. Mr. D. Tims, rst, winning Mr. E. Cameron’s prize ; 
Mr. C. Bates, 2nd.; Mr. Howe, 3rd.; Mr. Hellens, 4th. ; Mr. For- 
rester, 5th.; Mr. Osborn, 6th. All the prizes taken, but the takes 
were small.—R. MURPHY, 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members and friends of this society assembled at their club- 
house on Friday evening, December 19, to celebrate the closing of 
their first season. Over 50 sat down to an excellent supper providod 
by the host, Mr. S. Jones. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. J. J. Holmes, 
faced by Mr. Thornicroft. The chairman, in proposing the toast 
‘* Prosperity to the Globe Angling Society,’? remarked how well the 
society had succeeded during the past year; to which the secretary 
responded, and gave great satisfaction to the members as to the 
financial state of the society, and the number of prizes already given 
for the ensuing season. At 12.30 the company separated after having 
spent a most enjoyable evening. On Monday, December 22, the 
prizes of the past season were awarded to the successful competitors, 
the value of which must have greatly exceeded £50. Some very good 
singing by the company and the giving of a great number of valuable 
prizes concluded the evening to the satisfaction of all present.—J. 
CHURCHMAN, 





HIGHBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


This Society will in future be held at Mr. Frank’s, the George 
Hotel, Fonthill-road, Finsbury-park, N., where all communications 
may be addressed.—Jas, E. WHEATLEY, Secretary. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


CAPTURE OF ANOTHER LARGE PIKE FROM THE THAMES. 

December 21st was by no means a very tempting day for any one 
to go out fishing, but it is certain that those who went met with 
capital sport. Several of the members were out, but not so fortunate 
as Mr. John Cape, who, after a hard and very excited struggle, with 
the assistance of Mr. Short and others, succeeded in landing a 
splendid pike from the Thames, scaling 17 lbs. 15} 0z., and measur: 
ing 3 feet 4 inches in length, and 20 inches in girth. This, of 
course, was carefully given to Mr. C. Short to preserve, regardless of 
expense, let it be what it would. Messrs. Short, Lee, Munslow, 
Lovett, Whitehead, and Shelley have been weighing in some nice 
roach, perch, and chub during this hard frost. 





READING EXCELSIOR FISHING CLUB. 


S1R,—Mr. Durham, fishing with Joseph Keel yesterday, took a 
very nice pike, weighing 8 lbs. 3 0z., with four others, making a total 
weight of 20 lbs. 1 oz. If you think this worth inserting in your 
paper, please do so, as we have started a club at Me above address, 

end reports often.—I remain, yours &c , 
ity z E. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Moderation Inn, Caversham-road, Reading, Berks. 

[Not a bad name for an inn !—Ep.] 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. 


The quarterly election of officers took place on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 18th, when the following gentlemen were elected :—Mr. Harper, 
president; Mr. Wilson, vice-president; Mr. Gardner, secretary ; 
Mr. Parsons, treasurer ; Messrs. Eccarrins and Middleton, nebo ets : 
and Messrs. G. Gardner and H. Middleton representatives o ie e 
Central Association. A cordial vote of thanks was ip ope re 
Eccarrins for his past services as president of the society, On Jan. 
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zes will be competed for at Staines bank only, first 
Mr. Gardner, second by Mr. Ecearrins, third by 
Mr. Burton. Two rods allowed. If the weather is fine we may 
expect a good muster. On this occasion the members of the South. 
Belgravia Angling Society wish their brother anglers the best com- 
pliments of the season. Meeting nights, Thursdays and Sundays at 
the Surprise, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 
Ele 


4th, 1880, three pri 
prize presented by 


SOUTH KENSINGTON PISCATORAL SOCIETY. 


Fishing the Thames on Tuesday, I took 19 chub weighing cobs lf 
took 15 out of one hole, but had to return four, they being doubtful 
half-pounders. 


Dec. 18th. Ros, FORBES 


—_—- ——— 


SOUTH LONDON. 


Mr. C. Ellis visited Tunbridge on Friday, the 26th ult., and he 
states that ‘‘ going from the station to the river everybody he met 
had a bundle of wearing apparel on one arm and pair of skates on 
the other: and seeing me with a fishing-rod a gentleman asked me 
if I knew Dr. Johnson, as I must be a great friend of his; but in 
spite of all the chaff I stuck to the swim I found, and succeeded in 
getting some nice roach and chub, although people were enjoying 
themselves sliding and skating a short distance away.’’ On the 27th 
Mr. Mitchell visited Tunbridge, but failed to get a fish. Dec. 28, 
several members visited Byfleet to try for jack, but failed to. get a 
knock. PIXIE. 


were valuable both in money and money’s worth) were well dis- 
tributed. The Secretary announced several important prizes, as 
entered for the forthcoming season.—JAS. E, \WHEATLEY, Secretary. 


THE PISCATORIAL EXHIBITION. 


It has been decided to present the prizes to the successful exhibitors 
on Monday evening next, December 2gth, at the ‘‘ Wynford Arms,” 
Barnsbury-road, N. 





UNITED LONDON ANGLERS.—CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


New List of Clubs.—By a printer’s error, the Little Independent 
Angler’s Society was omitted being placed on the visiting list with a 
* in the New Club List. The Little Independent are only too pleased 
to attend and receive visits whenever required. Secretaries will 
oblige by placing the star to their Club on the list —R. GHEWNEY, 


Secretary. 








WALWORTH WALTONIANS 


The results of the competition which took place on Friday, the 26th, 
among the members of the above, is as follows:—Mr. Boalch fished 
at Richmond for a couple of hours and succeeded in getting about 
4lbs. of very nice roach. Several other gentlemen competed, try- 
ing both public and private waters, but failed to get a fish. Dec. 
27th, Messrs. Boalch and Bayley visited Richmond, but only suc- 
ceeded in getting four or five roach and dace. Your humble servant 
tried Teddington for some dace, but failed to get a scale, let alone a 


fish. 


PIXIE. 








SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


Beckett and Friend visited Richmond; and ina very 


On Friday Mr. 
short time succeeded in getting about rolbs. of roach and dace, 
ice lot considering the weather. 


and what I saw of them they were a nice 

The next competition among the members of this society will take 
place on Jan. 8th, for three prizes given by the undermentioned 
gentlemen, Messrs. Walters, Search, and Beckett. This society does 
not compete for prizes, or weigh fish on Sundays. 





PROVINCIAL CLUBS. 


FARNWORTH ANGLING CLUB. 


THe White Hart Angling Club held its first meeting on Dec. 13 
for this season, and we entered over 30 members at the house of the 
esteemed Treasurer, Mr. George Whitehead, and with the ableassist- 
ance of Mr. J. Smith as Secretary and Mr. M.G. Martin as Chairman, 
and the kindness that has always been shown by Mr. G. Whitehead, — 
our Treasurer, we hope to have a successful season.—C. MORRELL, No. 
16, Fox-street, Farnworth, near Manchester, Lancashire. P. S.—I have 
been some time from home, but my wife has taken my GAZETTE for 
me every week. ‘The first number I got was in January, 1879, and I 
have every number by me, and I thank you for the useful information 
I have gathered from them 





PIXIE. 


THE HIGHBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 
rizes among the members of the 
above Society took place at the “ King’s Head,” Blackstock-road, 
Finsbury-park, and resulted in a complete success. The company 
assembled in strong force, and having regard to the keen competition 
which is a characteristic of the Society, the prizes (many of which 
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MADE IN Smallest No. 1, for Spinning Natural or Artificial Minnow 
SIX SIZES,| Size Larger a zs ; wie Fr # me th oe 
RETAIL PRICE ” » 35 ” 8 Small Dace, Gudgeon, &c. ,, Salmon, Jack, &c. 
F a © a rf Dace, Roach, Bleak, &c. , Pike, Salmo Ferox 
1s. under sin. in length, Bass, &c. 
x Z = ? ” 5; Ped ” Larger Baits 99 a3 o) 
OG Havel eb H ree Ge é, fe Largest Baits used for Spinning of any kind. 


’ N.B.—Every genuine ‘ Fishing Gazette’ Spinner has the registration mark and the name of this paper stamped on it. Any imitation spinner not beat: 
ing the above is a piracy, and any one selling them will be liable to prosecution. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Use :—Attach the front wire hoop of the spinner to the end of the trace about a foot below the lead. Then attach the flight of hooks, 
so that the lip-hook for the bait is about five inches below the spinner (the lip-hook must be fixed on the gimp, which should be fairly stout), below the lip-hoo 
come the three triangles in the ordinary way. 

_ To spina bait (Dace, Gudgeon, &c.) with our spinner, all you have to do is to insert the 
putting the point well into the mouth first. Then insert one of the triangle hooks in the side (b 
use in any of the ordinary methods of spinning :—Throwing from the reel, trailing from boat on lakes, sea, &c. 
when spinning in the water (which it does instantly when drawn through it) it is almost invisible. 

The advantages we claim for it are described in our article on it in the Christmas number of the GAZETTE for December 20, 1879, p. 618. 


No. 4 WILL BE FOUND THE MOST USEFUL SIZE FOR SPINNING FOR JACK, . 
FISRING TACKLE MAKERS can have SHOW CARDS of this NEW SPINNER by WRITING to the OFFIC 


In consequence of a little misunderstanding, the NUMBERS of the sizes of the Spinners as given December 20 should be reversed, ts the 
SMALLEST size is Wo. 1, and the largest No, 6 (at present). 
4 ; | 
e beg to say we do not supply the Spinner. They can be ordered through any of the Zishing Gazette Agents who ar ) 
Pere : a e al 
Fishing Tackle Makers (see list on first page of text). x _ . — 


lip-hook in the upper lip. getting as firm a hold as possible by 
ut do not curve or twist the bait in any way), and it is ready fo 
It is made of dark-coloured strong metal, and 


*,* In reply to numerous inquiries, W 


; 


ee 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, No. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E. Sess 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1a, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. fe Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

- W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. af E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F, Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-strect, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs, Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8, Market-street, Manchester, 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 


‘Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*," The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s, ; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 


to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, EC. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 
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THE FISH OF THE TRENT, AND HOW TO CATCH 
THEM ; PLAIN PAPERS FOR PLAIN ANGLERS.*—No. I. 


By THE TRENT OTTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ee all the readers of the FisHinc GazetTE belonged to the 

well-to-do and leisurely grades of society, I should certainly 
hesitate,. before writing these articles ; as it is, I must confess to 
feeling a little hesitancy. First, I feel my inability to describe 
and explain this, our glorious art ; secondly, I am afraid I shall 
offend our good friend “ Creel,” but I hope not, for I say, ‘ the 
more the merrier.” I think it is impossible to instruct an angler too 
much. Your readers will have both of our plans before them ; 
they will see then how much we agree or how much we disagree 
with each other ; they can try us both then in practice, and the 


* All rights reserved, 
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methods they find to answer the best they can adopt; but I do not 
think we shall fall out, for I am a son of the Trent,—he; a son of 
the Thames; and as we are both true anglers, I offer him 
the right hand of friendship at the outset; and if this 
inkpot was a glass, with something strong in it, I 
would drink “Success to our old friend Creel.” But I must 
hark back to what I said at the outset, for perhaps hundreds 
of the readers of the GAzerre are horny-handed sons of toil, 
who have to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; it is 
more particularly to this class* of Anglers that these articles are 
directed. Anglers who, day by day, have to toil in our workshops 
and factories, stand by the flaming forge or busy shuttle—although, 
unhappily, of late many of the forges have been silent and the shuttles 
idle. Yes, it is these men who feel the blessings of the rivers, and 
the free untainted breath of heaven. They see unfolded before 
them by the river side beauties that country-bred people fail to 
observe. And look at them after they have had a day by the river ! 
The dull, listless look has gone, and in its place we see the sparkle 
of the eye, the glow of the cheek, speaking more plainly than 
words of the sermon that has been preached to them by the grand 
old river; and they go back to their toil like giants refreshed 
with new wine—refreshed and invigorated by the brief sojourn 
by the river; they seem to note all nature’s loveliness, the song 
of the birds, the hum of insect life, and the loud splash caused by 
some rising fish—all this sounds to them like sweetest music, 
while the winding river, as it ripples along, seems to speak to 
them so {lovingly and kindly that they forget for the time being 
that there are such things as bad times and bad trade; rent-days 
are forgotten; the tax man does not bother their thoughts, and 
doctors’ bills, and all other bills, may go unpaid to the end of the 
chapter for what they care just then. These occasional visits to 
the river-side are to them like the glorious sun bursting from a 
bank of black clouds, and casting a halo of radiance on many a 
dark page of their life’s history. 
the poet wrote :— 

* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Are clad in living green” 


They perhaps often wonder why 


when there are such beautiful scenes, glorious landscapes, and 
such sweet green fields in this ‘ vale of tears” without having to 
cross that mysterious ‘‘ swelling flood” to find them. 

It is for these working-men anglers that I am now more par- 
ticularly writing. For under the title of ‘Plain Papers” I shall 
endeavour to make myself thoroughly understood, and try to 
explain to them the various methods of taking fish, as practised 
onthe Trent. I shall use the simplest possible language, so that the 
veriest tyro shall not mistake my meaning; at least I hope so, at 
any rate I will try my best, and the best can do no more. I shall try 
to illustrate my meaning as I go on by some pleasant little anec- 
dotes, so as to make these papers interesting as well_as instructing. 
Personal friends, some of them anglers of many years’ standing, 
have given me valuable instructions ; in fact, I used to endeavour 
to accompany them on their fishing excursions, and by judicious 
questions, get out of them all they knew about angling; and now 
I will impart this knowledge to my readers; or at least to those 
who may honour these papers with their notice. If I am forced 
to borrow from anywhere I shall acknowledge the obligation, for 
I suppose most writers have to borrow something sometimes ; but 
at any rate I shall not borrow any more than I am forced; I shall 
write from my own personal experience, and from that of some 
of my most intimate friends. 





* We have no doubt that, amongst our readers, there are many “ working men,’’ and we 
are glad to think so. Weare often advised to insert articles likely to interest only our 
well-to-do readers. All we have to say to this is, if any well-to-do anglers object to gis 
devoting a little space to matters likely more particularly to interest the poorer Sepncer 
the craft, why, they must object. Very few of them disdain to ask a working-man ang ed 
what fly he is killing so well with, or what bait is taking best. Angling makes all men 
equal, and, in spite of their fewer opportunities and often inferior tackle, it it Sorta! = 
question of skill, we think working-men anglers could give as good an account of them 
selves as any of their richer brethren,—Ep, 
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Tradition points to the fact that there are thirty different kinds 
of fish in the Trent ; and the same tradition says that there are thirty 
different streams flowing into its course ; and we are told that the 
name of the Trent derives its origin from that cause ; and that the 
actual meaning of the word Trent is thirty ; but the real origin of 
the name seems to me to be lost in the mists of antiquity, although 
it is highly probable that it does mean thirty. That there are thirty 
different kinds of different fish in the Trent is a well-known fact, 
as also the statement that there are thirty different streams ; but I 
von’t pledge myself to give a description of the whole thirty sorts 
of fish. * It will be folly on my part to promise anything that I 
cannot perform, but I shall endeavour to explain simply and faith- 
fully all those sorts that are the most sought after by the generality 


of our anglers. . 
(Zo be continued.) 








WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT AND 
GRAYLING. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


‘* As I walked by myself I talked to myself, 
And myself replied to me ; 
And the questions myself then put to myself, 
With their answers I give to thee. 


‘* Put them home to thyself, and if unto thyself 
Their answers the same should be, 
Then look well to thyself, and beware of thyself, 
Or so much the worse for 7hee /” 


OLD BALLAD. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S definition of science as ideal com- 

mon-sense I may notadopt. But I accept without the least 
demur the learned professor’s precept, cited by the editor in the 
last week’s number of the FrsH1nGc GAZETTE, that every investiga- 
tion worthy of the name—whether made in matters of science or 
merely in the ordinary affairs of every-day-life—is solely common- 
sense in character, rigidly accurate in observation, and merciless 
though always, of course, to be 





to fallacy inlogic. In war 
carried on in strict accordance with the laws of war—we must 
jight v¢ out with our friend, the enemy. And have not I long 
since crossed the Rubicon? I readily admit that were Mr. 
Keene’s argument a sound one for making a (to the mind) slightest 
appreciable pause between the rise and the strike, a (to the eye) 
very slight appreciable pause, if that were of any use (which it would 
not be, since the eye is not the mind) would be found ready-made 
in a pliant or whippy fly-rod, by reason of its vibrating or oscil- 
lating on the strike, and of its first vibration or oscillation 
being not away from, but actually in the direction of the line and 
fly. Such oscillation, I apprehend, is owing, in part, to the 
resistance of the air to the—as compared with the butt—unresist- 
ing, flexible rod-top, when the rod is struck sharply away from 
the line and fly, and in remainder is owing to the inherent spring 
of the wood of the finely-pointed and gently-tapering rod. Still 
that first oscillation is, after all, as much apparent as real, the 
(unreal) appearance arising from the lower part of the rod moving, 
for the reasons given, more rapidly away from the line and fly 
than the upper part moves in the same direction. For that action 
of a pliant rod does of itself give the upper part of the rod the 
appearance of oscillating or waving in the direction of the line 
and fly when afterwards —in the midst of the strike—it is not really 
doing so, having then passed away from the point at which the 
rod-point was at the commencement of the strike, that is to say, 
away from the line and fly. By and by comes an oscillation in the 
opposite direction, when the rod not merely moves away, but bends 
or waves away from the line and fly; and then, when that 








* Mr. Gosling gave us the names of the thirty fish a few weeks ago.—Ep, 








oscillation is at its utmost, just as the effzclive rod-strike comes to 
an end, just after the wrist-strike has come to an end, is the mo- 
ment at which the greatest tension of the line takes place. That 
is the /asf moment at which the hook can be driven into the fish 
by the effect of the rod-strike. ‘The recoil which follows the last- 
mentioned oscillation is the latter part of the non-effective rod- 
strike. ‘The former part of it was the first adverse oscillation and 
its recoil to the point at which the rod-point was at the com- 
mencement of the strike. That former part was the cause of the 
slight ‘appreciable pause” which Mr. Keene has pointed out. 
That this very slight “appreciable pause” between the rise and 
the effective rod-strike, when fishing with a whippy rod, suffices, 
rendering a further or voluntary pause needless, is Mr. Keene’s 
His observation of the occurrence of this slight com- 
But when he goes on to affirm 


opinion. 
pulsory pause is an acute one, 
that about the tenth part of a second is the limit of that—to 
the eye—appreciable, or quasi-appreciable, compulsory pause, and 
is the proper quantum of pause to be made voluntarily between 
rise and strike, when striking with a stiff rod; and when he goes 
on still further to imply that a pause so exceedingly slight can be 
voluntarily, that is to say, consciously made, then I confess I can- 
remark that ‘‘tenth parts of 
One-tenth part 
Is such a 


not but echo Mr. Keene’s own 
second are queer quantities to argue about.” 
of asecond is one six-hundredth part of a minute. 
minute fraction of time really even approximately mensurable and 
appreciable by the mind as a pause before striking ata fish? And how 
does Mr. Keene manage to measure it mentally, to divide it off in 
his mind’s eye only approximately, or from an eighth of a second 
(the ath of a minute) on the one hand, and from a twelfth of a 


second (the th of a minute) on the other hand, when he 


720 
strikes his fish with his very stiff rod. 
ninths and elevenths of a second, because, although Mr. 


I purposely pass over 


Keene speaks of about “tenth parts of seconds,” I do 
not wish to draw the line of thought too tightly 
around that adouf. I am _ willing to give him a little, 


loose line, even though I lose him by it. Following on in this 
place were originally some sentences which I will still let stand 
but in italics. Let him [Mr. Keene] look at the second-hand of his 
watch as he takes his very stiff rod—or his shill stiffer umbrella—in 
hand, and makes a strike, and see whether his theory squares with fact. 
T cannot make tt do so. By his theory, I mean the proposition which 
I understand him to propound, that if you strike at the very instant 
when you catch sight of a just-risen, or, a fortiori, a rising fish, you 
stand to lose that fish ; but that if you only wait and strike about one- 
tenth of a second later, you stand to hook that fish. Standing with rod in 
one hand and watch in the other, I find myselfutterly unable to subdivide 
by the eye a second into tenth parts for the purpose of striking at one- 
tenth ofa second after the second-hand has reached any one second, which 
second I, for the test-striking, take as the instant when I catch sight of 
a risen or rising fish. All that is the truth. And yet it is not the 
whole truth. It is not true as atest. And that it is not true as a 
test shows what difficult time-questions we are discussing, when 
even the delicate mechanism of the second-hand of a watch is 
inadequate to supply the requisite assistance for solving them. 
The only test which I find open to me, in the absence of those 
subtle artificial aids which science, duly invoked, would doubtless 
furnish, is to take notice how many numbers I can, at different 
rates of speed, count in one second, and from their division reason 
about the duration of the tenth of a second. I find I can count 
“one, two, three, four, five,’ in a second, speaking about as 
rapidly as I articulately can speak. But if I gaddde (inarticulately) on 
at my utmost, I can just get ‘‘ one/wothreefourfivesixseveneigthnineten” 
(all in ove breath) out in one second—good measure, running over 
into a second second. But I join issue on the notion that 
about one-tenth of a second, which is taken up in gabbling 
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out ‘one,’ would be appreciable by the mind as a pause for 


any practicable purpose whatever. And, as evidence on my 
behalf, I call upon each one of my readers who possesses a 
second-hand watch—I beg his pardon, I mean a watch with 
a second-hand—to pull it out, and count for himself the first 
ten numbers all within one second, and then say whether he 
thinks he could, either without or with the aid of gabbling ‘‘one,” 
pause for about one tenth of a second before striking, when fish- 
ing with astiffrod. But that first rapid oscillation of my pliant, 
springy fly-rod and its swift recoil as I strike ‘‘ right sharp and 
quick,” I, to a certain extent, or somewhat as I should perceive a 
flash of lightning, can follow with my eye. What fraction of 
a second that oscillation and its recoil take, I will consider in 
due course. The time they take depends in part upon the 
length and pliancy of the rod, and in remainder, I imagine, upon 
the muscular force of the wrist strike. The shorter the rod, the 
quicker the strike. A twelve-foot rod cut down to eleven feet— 
by cutting one foot off the butt—will strike quicker than it did 
before it was cut down. Ward’s long practical experience has 
taught him that 9 or 10 feet is a better length than a longer 
one, to ensure quick-striking in fly-fishing. I had, independently 
of him, almost come—lI had long been coming—to the same con- 
clusion. I had been led to it by my own experience in making fly- 
rods, or getting them made, as well as in using them. I have 
recently, for the purpose of this article, made some experiments in 
striking with a fly-rod. I have made themas carefully as I could 
do without the aid of scientific instruments wherewith to measure 
accurately force—and time—and space. The details of those ex- 
periments would be too numerous, if not too abstruse, for insertion 
in thisarticle. The rod I used in those experiments was a pliant, 
but strong-backed, strong-springed greenheart rod 1o ft. 6 in. 
long, in three joints, with the finest cane-point, and with the 
taper (a great hobby of mine) carried in perfect gradation 
down to—or to speak more accurately, up from, the last nine 
inches of the butt—where the rod becomes suddenly stout 
for the grip. It is about the best of some half-dozen 
single-handed trout fly-rods which I have had made to 
order at different times under my own personal direction and 
supervision by one of the very best workmen in London. Ward, 
when he used that rod last September, said it was the best rod 
he had ever handled. And he has since written me : ‘‘ You cannot 
improve upon your little rod.” “The time occupied by the actions 
of the eye, and brain, and mind, or consciousness, of the angler, 
and various nerves and muscles of his body, between the rise 
and the wrist-strike, is, I imagine, too minute for any prac- 
tical purpose. I have disregarded it. The net results 
which, using the counting-test, I have arrived at, are as follows :— 
The minimum time of the wrist-strike is about one-third of a 
second. The minimum time of the rod-strike, the action of the 
rod in the strike, is nearly or quite half-a-second. Of course, as 
between one striker and another, there will be a good deal of 
difference. A slow, phlegmatic angler will both begin to strike 
jater, and be longer in time (but hardly in distance longer) 
over his strike than an angler of more nervous or sanguine tem- 
perament would be. And the slower striker will almost always, I 
suspect, be the fainter, feebler striker. Why, I must ask here, has 
Mr. Keene not stated eap/ici¢ly the times which, in his opinion, it 
takes to make a wrist-strike, a rod-strike, and a line-and-hook- 
strike respectively, striking with a stiff rod and with a whippy one 
respectively ? Such information would, I think, have been very 
useful to the readers of his critical examination of the Editor's, 
no less than of Mr. Temple’s, piscatorial philosophy. 
least, it would have been most useful. 


To me, at 
The length of the rod- 
strike, effective and ineffective, I made about twelve feet. That 
includes the length of what I call the fore-oscillation and its recoil, 











which together constitute the cause of Mr. Keene’s “‘ appreciable 
pause.” The length of that fore-oscillation I took to be about one 
foot. And, of course, its recoil would be of the same length. The 
rod-strike, effective and ineffective, includes also the recoil of the 
after-oscillation, such recoil being the second oscillation in the 
direction of the line and fly, bringing the rod (after later and imma- 
terial oscillations ended) back to a state of rest, when the wrist- 
strike has ceased to exist, and when that part of the effective rod- 
strike which survived the wrist-strike has thus also died out. The 
length of that recoil of the after-oscillation I calculate to be approxi- 
mately two feet. For it is the spring-back of the rod, from a long 
oscillation, which was the result of all the momentum of the strike 
of a flexible, but very springy, rod. The length of the effective 
rod-strike I found to be about eight feet. Under those circum- 
stances, I infer that the time taken up in the first portion of the 
ineffective rod-strike by Mr. Keene’s “appreciable pause ” is 
actually less than one-tenth of a second—is something like 
one-twelfth of a second. For the total 


ineffective, is 


rod- 
about twelve feet. And 
its total time is about half a second. And the total length 
of the fore-oscillation and its recoil is about two feet, or, in 
other words, one-sixth of the total length of the rod-strike, 
effective and ineffective, and one-fourth of the total length of the 
effective rod-strike. 


length of the 
strike, effective and 


Therefore the time of the fore-oscillation 
and its recoil will be about one-sixth of one-half of a second, that 
is to say, will be about one-twelfth of a second, and the time of 
the fore-oscillation and its recoil will be about one-fourth of the 
time of the effective that (something 
between one-third and one-half of a second) may be. I 
assume that equal parts of the total length of the rod-strike, 
effective and ineffective, are traversed by the rod-point in equal 
times. 


rod-strike, whatever 


Of course, all of the figures I have given are mere 
approximations, for the counting-test is a very rough one, 
and the otherwise-unaided eye is very fallible. Nay, even 
with scientific aids to attempt to analyse into all its component 
parts the complex phenomenon of a rod-strike—which seems so 
very simple—and to settle the exact times and spaces taken 
up by the several parts, and by the whole of the phenomenon, 
would, I suspect, be a task quite onerous enough for the 
senses and the intellect of the ablest man of science. Never- 
theless, the figures, albeit but approximations, are the results of 
calculations, however rough—are not estimates—still less blind 
But Mr. Keene’s “appreciable pause” of about one- 
tenth part of a second: was that a calculation, or only one of the 


happiest of guesses ? 





guesses. 


On the force of the strike—an all-impor- 
tant element—I have not experimented. For I had no means of 
doing so. I can only say that I put a fair amount of elbow- 
grease—or rather, of muscular wrist-force—into my experimental 
strikes. But the having to take good care of my extra-fine cane 
rod-point against the walls of the room in which I was experi- 
menting naturally prevented any very hard striking. 

As regards the effect of the rod-strike upon the line and hook. 
The time of the rod-strike in respect to the operations of the line 
and the hook—in other words, the line-strike and the hook-strike 
respectively —will be the time of the rod-strike, plus only the 
trifling fraction of time during which the force from the rod 
survives the strike, or motion of the rod. That fraction of time, 
though I think it certainly exists, must, I should suppose, be 
very infinitesimal. Taking the length of the effective rod-strike 
at eight feet, it follows that the effective line-strike will be 
limited to that length. Except by way of jerk out of the water, 
the line and hook cannot be displaced in or on the water more than 
eight feet byan eight-feet effective rod-strike. And the effectiveness 
of the line-strike will, I conceive, be limited or lessened according 


to the length of loose line out, There must be a destruction, so 
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to speak, of all looseness of line, a change of a loose line into a 
tight line, a tightening of the entire line must take place before 
If there are four feet of loose line 
out, the tightening of the entire line will not take place until half 
of the effective rod-strike is over, until about a quarter of a second 
If there are almost eight feet of loose line out, the 
hook-strike, even if effective, will not happen for about a third ora 


there can be any hook-strike. 


has elapsed. 


half of asecond after the commencement of the effective rod-strike, 
until, in fact, just towards its termination. And if there aremore than 
eight feet of loose line out, there will be no effective line-strike, 
and no hook-strike whatever with only an eight-feet effective rod- 
strike. In the case last put, the line will be struck or moved to 
the extent of straightening and tightening, or tending to tighten, 
the eight feet of loose line which are next the rod; but, then, 


that is not all the loose line out; and so there will not be any 


tightening of the entire line up to and including the hook. 
Those results are, however, subject always to the chance of the 
fish, after taking the fly, going off with it in a direction which 
causes him to tighten the line before he is struck at; and are 
subject, on the other hand, to the risk of his running-in with the 


line, and slackening it still more. The ultimate result at which I 


arrive is that the time of the rod-strike, effective and ineffective— 


about half-a-second—is for all practical purposes the total time 
of the effective strike-total, from the angler catching sight of the 


rise (which indicates to him the moment of the seizure of the fly 


by the fish) down to the hooking of the fish. And I infer that, 
with a long—which means a loose—line, the wrist-strike should 
be as quick, as long, and (having regard to the safety of the 
tackle) as strong as possible. 

Coming back to the main issue, whether about one-tenth of a 
second be appreciable by the angler’s consciousness as a pause to 
be voluntarily made between rise and strike when fishing with a 
stiff rod, I ask Mr. Keene here this single, simple question: If my 
consciousness, even when I have both the second-hand of a watch 
and my own counting of numbers to aid me, be, as it most cer- 
tainly is, insufficient to enable me to fix with confidence the times 
of the quickest wrist-strike and rod-strike respectively more 
closely than as the one about one-third and the other about one- 
half of a second, how can I—whether without or with any aid— 
make consciously (or at will) a pause of about one-tenth of a second 


before striking at a fish? I pause for a reply. 


A Red 


(Zo be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


No. II].—THE CHUB. 


HE Chub is variously termed chub chavender, chevin, skelly 

and “ loggerhead”—this latter obviously on account of its 
breadth of head and propensity to bore downwards on being 
hooked. Its scientific name is Jeucisews cephalus—an appellation 
which also refers to the size of its head. 

But really I do not think the apparent opprobium of this _re- 
ference to its large head is deserved. Ifthe head ofa well-fed 
chub is broad, its back also is broad, so that the head size is not 
unsymmetrical. Its’side contour—or profile—again presents curves 
of salmon-like beauty in the well-conditioned fish, and really the 
cunning and perceptive power ofa chub do not in any way justify 
the suggestion of “ fat-headedness” conveyed by the word 
* loggerhead.” 


Chub are found in nearly all the rivers of England and France 
and other continental countries. In some of these latter they occa- 
sionally, I am informed, scale as much as ten pounds. Very rarely 
however, are they found in English rivers above five pounds. 
Four pounds fifteen ounces is the top weight of my angling 
experience. Chub will not thrive in still water. The spawning 
season is usually soon after Easter—and it takes but little time 
for the parent fish to become again fit for angling. The eggs 
are deposited somewhat after the way of roach and are of a 
yellowish straw colour. The male and female fish are easily dis- 
tinguished by the ventral fins of the former being much larger 
than those of the latter. 

After the exertions and debilitating influences of spawning, the 
fish seek the green water-moss or weed, conferva riveralis ; and, 
like roach, revel in the luxury of this salad which is usually at about 
this time in fullyoung growth. I have takenthem with their 
stomachs protruded to aldermanic proportions. Here is a hint for 
anglers. 

For the purpose of obtaining this, and perhaps to scour them- 
selves, as well as to pick up the first-fruits of insect life which 
returning spring brings to the stream, the chub frequents at this 
time the most rapid parts of the river. Hence a deuciscus cephalus 
is often caught whilst fishing for trout at the Thames weirs. Why 
acreature of certainly peaceful habits should become a fish of prey, 
even occasionally, I cannot surmise; but it is certain it does, and I 
have proved the same fact in the case of all the other members of 
his family—not excepting the playful ‘‘ willow blade” or bleak. 


When chub and dace in the days of their juvenility are placed 
side by side, even the most accomplished angler would scarcely be 
able to readily tell them apart. As they increase in size, however, 
the difference becomes very marked, and there is no longer any 
real difficulty. ‘There is a preponderance of whiteness in the hue 
of the dace, whereas the chub at sight may be recognised by its 
dark, almost chocolate-coloured tail and backfins. The scales are 
also much larger and average but 44 in the lateral line as against 
52 of the dace. The white leathery lips and broad mouth are also 
other points of difference which would alone—were no others 
forthcoming—exhibit the difference between the two members 
of the Leuciscini. The teeth are in the throat, and in a large fish 
are of very considerable size. They are in two rows, fixed im- 
movably on a massive base and are in number, on each side, 
three and five. 

The food of chub is very various—all insect life—the weed 
referred to above—frogs and various other creatures—such as a 
young vole or mouse, or one of its own species. Of course 
worms and cheese, green gooseberries, cherries, pieces of apple 
pith, brains, and even a piece of beefsteak, are also liked by 
leuciscus cephalus. Various other baits, which do not occur to me 
at the moment, can be filled in by the reader. One other word 
may be added—the chub is a gross feeder, and délights in a large 
mouthful. 

The. haunts of chub in summer are chiefly under clay banks, 
fringed with oziers, under oziers of any kind, near submerged 
stumps and roots. In winter the deeper lagoons contain them, 
such as are formed by the streams being intercepted by a jutting 
point of the bank. The fish may best be taken at this season 
when the thermometer points to freezing point. Behind some 
patriarchal old willow tree’s roots, however, is the prime 
haunt of /euciscus cephalus, especially those of the larger sort. 


ERRATA. — Owing to carelessness on my part, I did not 
send back the proofs of my communications last week. In con- 
sequence that inveterate joker, the printer, made me say some 
curious things. In the notes of last week on “ Perch,” I was made 
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to say “stiff prs//es” instead of “ gristles.” Grub-perch instead 
of “ Greek perch”? “‘ chonne” instead of ‘‘ channe,” and 
Ex se 
Concipiens chonne geniad paudata parente should have been, 
Ex sé 
Concipiens Channe gemino fraudata parente. 
Similarly, “ture” is given instead of “lure,” acenta vulgari” 


instead of “ acerina vulgaris,’ and “ Acanthopirygion ” instead of 


“ Acanthopterygian.” 
In my “ Rhyme of the Thames,” I find the first line of the last 
stanza thus printed : 


“ But when the morn in splendous sheen.” 
It should be, 
“But when the moon in splendrous sheen.” 
J. H. K. 





HOW I BECAME AN ANGLER. 


MY’ father is a true disciple of the famous Izaak Walton, and 

even in the present day, ripened as he is in years and 
somewhat weakened by the infirmities of age, nothing he enjoys 
more than a day amongst the scaly race. Offer him a chance 
of a good day’s fishing in some well-preserved water and he is 
ready to avail himself of it. Let a friend drop in and engage him 
in piscatorial conversation, his face becomes radiant with satis- 
faction, and he is happy. The best he has in the house, and the 
cellar, too, is at his service—a bottle of old crusted port, which he 
has had binned for untold years, orsome of Pomery and Greno’s 
old dry sparkling, is sure to be got with his own hands out of the 
cellar. In the discussion of these fine fluids he recounts some of: 


- his own piscatorial triumphs—how he, on one occasion, came 
back with a tremendous lot of fine perch; on another, with a mag- 


nificent display of jack and pike—and of various adventures he has 
had in the capture of fish. In his grounds now he has a piece of 
water, which he strictly preserves, with a good store of pike in it, 
and he hopes one day it will abound with fish when other places 
are fished out. It is a little hobby of his and he does not even 
fish it himself. I am now as fond of fishing as ever he was, and 
there was a time when I detested the very name of fishing. In 
my youthful days he would always make me go out with him as 
his attendant, and I always went most unwillingly. There was he 
fishing with all his might, and there was I the picture of misery. 
I was always glad when the day ended and I used to wonder how 
he could make such long days. I was tired enough long before 
the end came, and it seemed to me as though he wished the day 
could be made longer. But on one of these occasions he 
persuaded me to wet a line. I took the rod in hand with no 
feeling of pleasure about it. I had on the live gorge bait, fishing 
for jack. In a little time the float went down, which was witnessed 
by my father, when he called out in his old familiar voice, ‘‘ Don’t 
be in a scurry Jack—you’ve got a good run.” I really began to 
think there was some pleasure after all in fishing, and for the 
first time I felt somewhat excited over it. My father was more 
pleased than myself, as he used to say, ‘‘ Jack, I shall make an 
angler of you some of these days.” Although I had never taken 
any pleasure in going out with him, I have seen the old boy fre- 
quently in a terrible state of excitement when he has been playing 
a big fish. The time had now come, as he expected it would do, 
for me to occupy the same position. He had been watching the 
movements of my float and calling out occasionally to give the 
fish more line. ‘The critical time came when he told me to strike ; 
and these were his words, which I shall never forget, “‘ Now then, 
Jack, wind up your line gently until you feel the fish, and then 
lay the steel in him.” I didit with all the care imaginable and 
the moment I felt it getting tight I gave a sharp strike; the fish, 
being a strong one, ran away again, and there was I fighting with 
the fish for mastery—the old man calling out, ‘‘ Mind, Jack, don’t 





hold him too tight or you will lose him, give him the line when 
he wants it but don’t let it get too slack.” My feelings at this 
time can be better imagined than described, and for full twenty 
minutes was I engaged in playing that fish. Then came the 
final orders, ‘‘ Now, then Jack, you may safely bring the fish to the 
landing net—wind up your line—keep well hold of him and Pll 
land him for you.” I carried out his instructions to the letter, and 
succeeded in bringing a splendid pike of 1olb. into the landing net 
I don’t know which was the best pleased of the two—my father or 
“Well done, Jack! you did that as well as I could have 
done itmyself,” were the words which greeted me when all was over, 
and I felt myself all at once an enthusiastic angler. We must, as 
amatter of course, wet my first fish; and in a glass of the old 
boy’s best dry sherry I was ready to drink, with all the energy I 
1’? JT went home more happily than I 
had ever done before, and my dear old mother, who has long since 


myself. 


could, ‘‘ Success to angling 


gone to her final rest, on hearing what I had done, was pleased 
and excited. That very day gave mea taste for fishing, and there 
was no occasion when the governor went out but I took good care 
to take with me the fishing-rod he had given me as a remem- 
brance of the capture of my first fish and which I possess now but 
seldom use, and I fished quite as much as he did. I am nowa 
devoted rodster, and if I could place upon record the many 
brilliant days I have made and enjoyed in fishing I could easily fill 
a book. Ihave been a successful angler. 
to all the details of the science. 
one, and I think if there is a fish to be had Icangethim. I have 
the promise of two days’ fishing this season in one of the best 


I have given attention 
I can throw a line with any 


private jack waters in England ; and I certainly mean to catcha 
bigger fish than either of the splendid pair which the champion 
pike angler, Mr. Alfred Jardine, has got, if there is sucha fish to be 
found in thelakes. Ifthere is not, then I cannot help it, and Mr 
Jardine can still retain the distinguished name he has so richly 
and rightly obtained. I have only fished with him on one occasion, 
and I then found him every whit an angler, besides being one of 
the most genial of companions. I hope my experience of angling 
and how I became an angler will stimulate others to go and do 
likewise, and I pity the man who says, ‘‘I don’t take the slightest 
interest in fishing.” It isasport full of enjoyment—it is a whole- 
some and rational amusement, and it is a healthy and profitable 
Angling is largely practised by all classes of society— 
from the poorest mechanic to those of princely power—and no 
sport has advanced in interest and importance of late years more 


than fishing. JACK. 


one. 








BREAM IN 1454.—The bream seems formerly to have been a favourite fish 
in England. In the reign of Henry VI., 1454, we are told, a pye of them, in 
the expenses of two men employed for three days in taking them, in baking 
them in flour, in spices, and conveying the pye from Sutton, in Warwickshire, 
to the Earl of Warwick, at Mydlam, cost XVJs. IJa.—Digdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire. 


GrorGe James Faron, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers, A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvrt.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
bai is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable i formation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FLigs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvrt. ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr. } 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.— The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike,’and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has’ been tried with remarkab’e 
success.—See that the name “ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham,—[Apvt-] 
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We beg all our Correspondents to take particular 
will be 
printed and published by Messrs. BRADLEY & Co., 


notice that in future the FISHING GAZETTE 


12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and all Letters, 
Reports, &c., must be addressed as follows :— 


THE EDITOR, = FISHING sGAZEL Ere 
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Lt will save much delay and trouble if our Correspondents will 
please take a note of the change of address at once. 


In future the paper will be published by Three o'Clock 
every Friday, 








RIVER REPORTS. 


Mid-Thames. 


On Friday and Saturday, after my last week’s report, the river rose very 
quickly (bank high), and became so highly coloured that all my fond hopes of 
good sport during the present week were utterly wrecked. As I write now, 
however, the river has got into a more normal condition, but the water is very 
cold, and evidently full of snow, with a nasty unfishable scum on the surface. 
The prospect for the coming week is not very grand, but chub and jack may be 
obtained by careful fishing, perch and roach seem to be dead off the feed, but 
will come on when the temperature of the river heightens. Tuesday evening : 
River fallen to usual height, but remains of a nasty colour; weather foggy and 
unpleasant, but without frost —MAnrLow Burr. 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Water in good order for all-round fishing for jack 
and perch. PROSPECTS: Prospects very good if it keeps fine and weather 
warm, as it is now. SporT DurinG THE PAst WEEK: Not much doing 
since my last report. Saturday 15 lb. of good roach,—JoHN RusH 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In cypital condition for all fishing. Pros- 
PECTS: Prospects good, and all we want is customers to fish. SPORT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: T. Stroud, one day, six dozen fine roach; another day, one 
jack, 6 Ibs., and 10 perch. A. Stroud, one day, 4 jack and 15 perch. ALFRED 


STROUD. 
The Thames (Windsor). 

A better winter water we have never had for worm-fishing ; it is free from 
snow, a nice height, and a good colour. Roach, perch and chub will now 
take the tail end of the lob, and ledgering with a No. 5 or 6 long-shank Car- 
lisle or Limerick, with about an inch of the end of a well-scoured lobworm, 
using broken lobs freely for groundbait (with clay, if a fast stream), will be 
found the best. Pick out a nice eddy behind a projecting bough, and by going 
quietly to work with fine tackle, and a short, tight, and stiffish little rod (8 feet 
T use), if roach are there, I would back the rod. But few anglers have been 
out, and the only takes worth mentioning are Pace, of Etonwick, two dozen 
good roach, with tail of lob, in the Boveney lock-cut; one of the fishermen, 
with a patron, three small jack, Sunday. Mr. Curtis, naturalist, of Windsor, 
has had some nice roach-fishing with James Gray at Boveney ; Mr. Carey, of 
Windsor, some fine roach, but not in quantity, Water is rather cloudy for 
jack ; butstill, likely spots are worth a “lay by,” and I have had jack out of 
thicker water than this. Since my last, water has receded considerably, and is 
now in nice order, both as regards height and colour, for worm-fishing. Any 
of your readers wishing to know state of river, I shall be pleased to answer 
them at any time, per return of post, if they enclose directed post-card or 
envelope.—Yours, &c., B. R. BAMBRIDGE, Eton Bridge, Windsor, 











Flanders Weir, Chingford. 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In capital condition, though the river is rather 
low. Wind E.S.E. raw cold, with thick mist and fine rain, not very inviting 
for operations by the river side. Dense white fogs have hung over the marshes 
almost the whole week, so thick at times that it was difficult to see across the 
river. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Several members have been down 
jacking, but nothing taken worth mentioning.—W. J. CARTER, January 8. 


Kingston. 


T havet litle news to send you. I tried the perch, and got only two; could 
not touch the jack. Clarke tried on Sunday, but could not get any. John 
tried the roach; got 9,and one bream. Nothing done from the banks. The 
water looks in good orde~, but the fish do not feed. I cannot make it out.— 
JOHN JOHNSON. 

The Trent (Birmingham). 

The accounts of our anglers who have visited the Trent the past week are 
anything but of a glowing character. Roach and dace have been tried with 
the cockspur worm, but very few have been taken, and the quality, like the 
quantity, scarcely worthy of mention. I can only account for the bad luck by 
the dirty state of the water. Pike-fishing, as far as the river has been con- 
cerned, has been almost a dead letter. Yesterday the colour of the water was 
much better than we have had it for some time, and a nice fish, 9 lb., was 
taken by Mr. S. Eades from a private portion of the river, two other anglers 
fishing with him taking a brace of smaller dimensions, besides a few roach and 
dace, which assisted to fill a not overflowing basket. Since the ice has dis- 
appeared from off the surface of our pools and reservoirs, skating has given 
place to the followers of the gentle art. A nice fish, 8]b., was taken by Mr. 
Edward Haseler last Friday in the neighbourhood of Wilton. Mr. Mass, the 
celebrated English tenor, who, by the way, is an enthusiastic follower of ‘*Old 
Isaac,” also distinguishing himself as an angler by landing another of smaller 
kidney. Saturday I visited with some friends a little reservoir of 30 acres, a few 
miles distant from Birmingham. My principal object was to give the new 
‘Fishing Gazette’? spinner a thorough practical trial. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to procure any large sized baits, and had to be con- 
tented with some fair sized sprats, small roach, and good gudgeon, the 
latter, being, in my humble opinion, second to no other class of bait for spinning 
jack. I know many of my brother anglers will disagree with me upon this 
point, and talk of silvery dace, bleak, &c., &c.; but no matter. I have always 
done better with a good gudgeon, and I write for the benefit of your numerous 
readers my own practical experience. After fixing on asprat to test the spin- 
ning qualifications, the second throw a small jack was landed, quickly to be 
returned to his native element to grow larger. The next few throws produced 
nothing, with the exception of a good fish smashing ‘‘ Jack sprat into a 
mummy.’ I then changed my. bait for a gudgeon, and landed three good fish 


‘at four throws from the reel, and finished the day with eight fish, besides re- 


turning some smaller ones for another day, to grow, I hope, larger, but not by 
any means wiser. My friends were fortunate in assisting with a few nice fish by 
the aid of the ‘Colorado ’’ and ‘‘Clipper’’ baits. The day was as genial as 
May, and in strange contrast to what we have been used to the last few weeks. 
My opinion of this spinner is that if properly used it will become a favourite 
with anglers. A few minor alterations will have to be made. For instance, it 
is a great error the bait spinning so far from the spinner. It requires making 
and bringing the spinner as close to the mouth of the bait as possible, to pro- 
perly do the work. When this is simplified, I think the result will be most 
satisfactory, and he will be a clever fe!low that can introduce anything to super- 
sedeit. Thursday night: The weather is favourable, and the water getting 
proper order, and better sport should be reasonably anticipated the next week. 
—JAMES GREGORY, Vyse Street, Birmingham. 


The Trent (Newark). 


On Friday the river was quite full ; in fact, a flood swept down the river, 
but it went down nearly as rapidly as it came, and to-day (Thursday) it is in 
capital condition, although a little higher than ordinary. Worms, either tail- 
end of lob or cockspurs, will be the most killing bait just now for roach and 
dace, and pith and brains for chub. I have heard ofa few fish being ‘taken 
since Monday, but not in any great quantities. A nice perch, I lb. 4 0z., was 
taken out of the lock-tail by one of our anglers the other day. Fish ought to 
bite now, as the river is in grand trim; only use ground bait as sparingly as 
possible. —THE TRENT OTTER, Jan. 8th, 1880. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


The recent flood we have had on the Trent disappeared very suddenly, and 
by Tuesday the water was in capital order for bottom-fishing with worms. 
Most of the anglers, however, were not prepared for this sed len change; con- 
sequently, but few were out on that day. Those, however, who are always on 
the look out for any change that might come over the river were soon off to their 
usual winter swims, with worms for bait; and quickly found roach, dace, and 
bream ready to bite. The former took a cockspur freely, but the latter did not 
come on to feed until the middle of the day, and even then not so well as was 
expected. One angler admitted he got the bream on to bite at one time very 
fairly, but made a mistake in throwing some chopped worms in for ground-bait 
at the wrong time—or, in fact, when they were not required—which at once 
stopped the fish from biting. ‘This is a blunder many anglers make in winter; 
and when they will learn to do better it is not for me to say, unless it be after 
they have once found out the mistake they have made—which, of course, they 
cannot forget. I have often asked what is the use of throwing stuff in 
when you have fairly got the fish on the feed? The proper time to do s9 is 
when they begin to slack biting, and not till then. Only a small portion should 
be given them. The water is now in capital order for bottom-fishing.—W. 
BAILEY, Kirke White-street, Nottingham. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 


Last week we were visited by a heavy flood, the highest for the last ten 
years. In the upper portions of the river, at Llanymynechs and Welshpool, 
the farmers were busily engaged in carts and waggons fishing their live stock 
out of the water, which had inundated their land along the course of the 
river. At Shrewsbury the river had the appearance of a large lake for 
miles. The houses near the river were inundated, and boats were busily 
employed conveying the necessaries of life to the imprisoned occupants through 
the bedroom windows. On Friday evening the flood began to subside, and 
ran down rapidly, the water at the present time being in good order for 
bottom fishing. The fish are not in any humour for biting at present, how- 
ever, the flood haying brought down such a glut of feed, The high water 
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will no doubt be favourable for the passing up of the salmon, the fishing for 
which is now being looked forward to.—W. D., Shrewsbury, Jan. 8th. 


The Severn and Teme, Worcestershire. 


The flush upon the above streams are running off fast, and the angler may 
commence fishing for grayling, dace, roach, chub, &c. with good chances of 
sport, with the worm, gentle, or paste made with new bread; the fly-fisher 
must wait a few days longer, and then he may take a few brace of grayling, 
but few have been out this week, and but few fish taken. Many salmon have 
gone up the Teme to spawn.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Derbyshire was visited last Wednesday night with one of the largest floods on 
the Derwent ever known to the oldest man now living, it rose so rapidly that 
before the inhabitants could believe the flood was there their furniture and 
other various things were floating about in the houses and shops. In fact, this 
flood has done a very considerable deal of damage, especially about Matlock 
Bridge and lower down. Our much respected fishmonger and game dealer, 
William Partridge, had his shop windows washed completely away, and geese, 
hares, and a quantity of fish and vegetables washed down the river Derwent ; 
also the new bridge which crosses the Derwent to Mr. Steven’s paintworks, has 
been completely washed away. The height of the flood in the houses at 
Matlock Bridge was 2 feet 9 inches. On Friday, the 9th inst., as a farmer of 
the name of Bowman was looking his cattle over in his fields adjoining the 
Derwent Railway, between Darley Bridge and Matlock Bridge, he 
saw a large “pike”? jumping and springing about in some water 


which the late. flood had left, he got it out alive, and it was 
a most splendid fish of tr lb. and in excellent condition. This is 
the first pike that ever was known to be killed on the Derwent, in the 


Darley Dale Fishing Club Waters. This only shows what preservation has 
done. It has caused one of the best trout and grayling rivers in England to be 
ruined for ever, for now the pike have got into this part of the Derwent, they 
will never be got out again; and it is my opinion that the pike has been put 
into the water maliciously to spoil the sport of those who are trying to preserve 
the’river “in a form.”” The Derwent was always a free river before the Darley 
Dale Club formed a fishing club,-and there was then, in those days, when the 
river was free for everybody, any quantity of both trout and grayling in the 
Derwent, and every person was then well satisfied. Directly this monopoly 
took place, and the Darley Dale Fishing Club was established, what did the 
club do? Why, they spoilt all the old fishermen (the very worst thing they 
could do) for old substantial fishermen were always looked upon as keepers on 
the waters; in fact, there was not half the poaching being carried on in 
those days the same as there is now.* I can only say myself that I do 
not consider the Fishing Club ‘“‘ Members” have done at all fair to either the 
fishermen or to the inhabitants of either Matlock Bath, or district ; for it was 
only last year that the Honourable Secretary of the Darley Dale Fishing Club 


- issued orders that there was to be no more fishing tickets issued to any of the 


inhabitants of Matlock, Bath, and district ; tickets only to be sold to strangers. 
And the inhabitants had to walk a distance of over three miles before they 
could procure a ticket. They had to get the fishing tickets from Mr. Butland, 
the «Square and Compass,’’ Darley Dale; and to do this meant losing the 
greater part of the day. So the readers of the FIsHING GAZETTE will see 


- what a bad feeliug has been existing between the “fishermen” and the inha- 


bitants and the Darley Dale Angling Club. I hope and trust, from the bottom 
of my heart, that if there is a Fishing Club still carried on, it will be carried on 
in a different form, and the ‘‘ Members’’ of the Darley Dale Angling Club 
will not be so hard on the fishermen and the inhabitants generally. The cleach- 
net fraternity killed a fair quantity of fish on different parts of the Derwent 
during this flood. On the occasion of this being the first fish ever 
known to be killed on the Darley Dale ~- Fishing Club waters, 
there was a supper held at Mr. Whyvill’s (‘‘Hodgkinson’s’’) Hotel, 
Matlock Bath, on Monday, 5th inst., where there was a most excel- 
lent supper provided. There was a good attendance of all the fishermen 
and inhabitants that could attend, and everything went off satisfactorily, and a 
most enjoyable evening was spent. When the fish was opened it proved to be 
a female fish, quite full of spawn, with a trout in its belly of over half a pound 
weight. This only shows how destructive the pike are amongst the trout. It 
is my opinion that there is a quantity of pikein the Derwent, between Rowsley 
and Matlock Bridge ; in fact, trout and grayling fishing becomes worse and 
worse every season now on the Darley Club waters. Ihave heard of only 
three grayling being killed during the past three days on the Derwent with the 
werm for bait. Bothrivers are too high for good fishing yet, although the 
weather is everything that a fisherman can desire.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, 
Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, January, 1880. 








A PISCATORIAL DOG. 


Mr. JuKEs, in his “ Excursions In and About Newfoundland,’’ speaks of a 
dog which appears to be of the pure breed, and which he thought to be more 
intelligent than the mixed race, This animal caught his own fish, for which 
purpose he sat on a projecting rock, beneath a fish-stage, on which the fish 
were laid to dry, watching the water, the depth being from six to eight feet, 
and the bottom quite white with fish-bones. On throwing a piece of cod-fish 
into the water, three or four heavy, clumsy-looking fish, called in Newfound- 
land sculpins, would swim to catch it. The instant one turned his broadside 
towards him, he darted down, and seldom came up without the fish in his 
mouth. He regularly carried them as he caught them to a place a few yards 
off, where he deposited them, sometimes making a pile of fifty or sixty in the 
day. As he never attempted to eat them, he appeared to fish for his amuse- 
ment. 


VARIETY OF PercH.—PikE PercH.—This fish attains the langth of three 
or four feet, and is sometimes found of the weight of 20 lbs. in Northern 
Europe, the Danube, and lakes of Saxony. It remains in deep water, and 
seldom approaches the surface. It is greatly prized, and the fishing for it is 
ardently followed in the North. It quickly dies when taktn out of the water. 





*(There is no more sure way of converting every villager who cares for angling into a 
colic to make such an arbitrary rule as that comp’ained of by Mr. Eaton. We 
now several cases where this selfish policy has ruined the fishing.—Ep,] 








A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


We quote the following from an article in the Examiner advo- 
cating the cause of poor anglers :—‘‘Itis with this view of the 
fishery question, therefore, that we urge such of our readers as are 
owners of water where freshwater fish abound, and who do not 
care for angling themselves, to contribute to the pleasure of 
others by permitting them to take an occasional day’s fishing in 
their water, and we give a few hints how to do so without the 
annoyance of themselves and the destruction to their property 
which, we regret, is occasioned by the rough, whose only idea of 
enjoying himself is to cut his name and do as much mischief as he 
can in the least possible time. At the beginning of the season 
decide how many rods the water will bear without injury to crops 
or the standing stock of fish. Print that number of tickets 
granting permission to fish, and on the reverse-side print the close 
times, with a foot-note that they are to be observed, and that 
permission will be withdrawn and never re-granted for an inten- 
tional breach of them ; discover the names and addresses of such 
respectable working men as are keen anglers, and present them 
with a ticket to fish on Saturdays. 
a vast amount of pleasure will be given without any annoyance to 


We will venture to predict that 


the owner; but if, on the other hand, verbal permission be 
granted to angle, and keepers are not provided with a warrant, 
there will be no fishing for either owner or visitor, and no relaxa- 
tion for the working man.” 








© AGCOODY BITE. 


Messrs. J. Warner and Sons, fishing-tackle makers, of Hewell 
Works, Redditch, have got up a capital wall almanack for 1880, 
with a large coloured picture in the centre representing an angler 
who has got something like a éz4e. Our Angling Club friends 
should write for this to hang up in their club-room. We believe 
Messrs. Warner will send it gratis to any angling club or fishing- 
tackle maker. 








PROSPECTS ON THE EXE, 


Mr. William Mudford, of Tiverton, writes to us :—‘‘ I expect 
the trout will not be in very good condition by the 1st of February. 
We have had the river so low until now—at present it is flooded. 
A quantity of salmon could be seen in the river when it was low, 
and a good many dead ones among them supposed to have been 
killed by the frost.” 


— nal 





DORA’S HAT. 


THE squirrel jumps from the tree, 
Enjoying splendid fun, 

Until he tumbles down before 
The greasy hunter’s gun. 


And then he is divided up 
In a way to make one sigh ; 
The outside goes on Dora's hat, 
The inside in a pie. 
American Poet. 


SS 





THERE IS STILL ROOM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE have received from Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the spirited proprietor 
of the Vew York Herald, a copy of his paper of November 27th, containing a 
valuable analytical table showing the comparative area of the States and terri- 
tories of the United States, and the countries of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia. From this it appears that of the forty-six States comprising the great 
Republic, nineteen are larger than the whole of England and Wales. Texas 
has a larger area than either Austria, Germany, or France ; and if you wanted 
to keep the rain off it you would haveto get an umbrella as big asthe combined 
areas of England and France, and even then you would want a small one about 
the size of Denmark to keep the whole State dry. An umbrella this size would 
require about twohundred and seventy-five thousand square miles of alpacca. 
Mr. Sangster would probably think twice before he undertook to be ones 
but any dry goods store in New York would book the order at once, an eel 
a “considerable reduction on taking a quantity.” Mr. Bennett would find a 
“Pole” big enough—he has got an expedition looking for it now, 
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LEB GRAY Puls He 
(Continued from page 4.) 
THE CRAYFISH SHEDS ITS COAT. 


HE hard skeleton of acrayfish, once formed, is incapable of being 

stretched, norcanitincrease by interstitial addition to its substance, 
as the bone of one of the higher animals grows. Hence it follows 
that the enlargement of the body, which actually takes place, involves 
the shedding and reproduction of its investment. This might be 
effected by insensible degrees, and in different parts of the body at 
different times, as we shed our hair ; but, as a matter of fact, it occurs 
periodically and universally, somewhat as the feathers of birds are 
moulted. The whole of the old coat of the body is thrown off at 
once, and suddenly ; and the new coat, which has, in the meanwhile, 
been formed beneath the old one, remains soft for a time, and allows 
of a rapid increase in the dimensions of the body before it hardens. 
This sort of moulting is what is technically termed ecdysis or 
exuviation. 

* * * * * * * 

The ecdysis of the crayfish was first thoroughly studied a century 
and a half ago, by one of the most accurate observers who ever lived, 
the famous Réamur, and the following account of this very curious 
process is given nearly in his words. : 

A few hours before the process of exuviation commences, the 
crayfish rubs its limbs one against the other, and, without changing 
its place, moves each separately, throws itself on its back, bends its 
tail, and then stretches it out again, at the same time vibrating its 
antenne. By these movements it gives the various parts a little play 
in their loosened sheaths. After these preparatory steps, the crayfish 
appears to become distended ; in all probability, in consequence of 
the commencing retraction of the limbs into the interior of the 
exoskeleton of the body (the outer shell). In fact, it has been re- 
marked that if, at this period, the extremity of one of the great claws 
is broken off, it will be found empty, the contained soft parts being 
retracted as far as the second joint. The soft membranous part of 
the exoskeleton, which connects the hinder end of the carapace with 
the first rings of the abdomen, gives way, and the body, covered with 
the new soft integument, protrudes ; its dark brown colour rendering 
it easily distinguishable from the greenish-brown old integument. 

Having got thus far, the crayfish rests for a while, and then 
the agitation of the limbs and body recommences. The carapace 
is forced upwards and forwards by the movement of the body, and 
remains attached only in the region of the mouth. The head is next 
drawn backwards, while the eyes and its other appendages are 
extracted from their old investment. Next the legs are pulled out, 
either one at a time, or those of one, or both sides together ; some- 
times a limb gives way and is left behind in its sheath. The opera- 
tion is facilitated by the splitting of the old integument of the limb 
along one side longitudinally. 

When the legs are disengaged, the animal draws its head and 
limbs completely out of their former covering ; and, with a sudden 
spring forward, while it extends its abdomen, it extracts the latter, 
and leaves its old skeleton behind. The carapace falls back into its 
ordinary position, and the longitudinal fissures of the sheaths of the 
limbs close up so accurately that the shed integument has just the 
appearance the animal had when the exuviation commenced. The 
cast exoskeleton is so like the crayfish itself, when the latter is at 
rest, that, except for the brighter colour of the latter, the two cannot 
be distinguished. 

After exuviation, the owner of the cast skin, exhausted by its 
violent struggles, which are not unfrequently fatal, lies in a prostraie 
condition. Instead of being covered by a hard shell, its integument 
is soft and flabby, like wet paper. . . . 

When the process of exuviation has proceeded so far that the 
carapace is raised, nothing stops the crayfish from continuing its 
struggles. If taken out of the water in this condition they go on 
moulting in the hand, and even pressure on their bodies will not 
arrest their efforts. . 

The length of time occupied from the first giving way of the integu- 
ments to the final emergence of the animal, varies with its vigour, and 
the conditions under which it is placed, from ten minutes to several 
hours. The chitinous lining of the stomach, with its teeth, and the 
“crabs’-eyes,”’ t are shed along with the rest of the cuticular 
exoskeleton ; but they are broken up and dissolved in the stomach. 

The new integuments of the crayfish remain soft fora period, which 
varies from one to three days, and it is a curious fact that the animal 
appears to be quite aware of its helplessness, and governs itself 
accordingly. 

A DOMESTICATED CRAYFISH. 


An observant naturalist, the late Mr. Robert Ball, of Dublin, sajs : 
“‘Tonce hada domesticated crayfish (Astacus fluviatilis), which I 
kept in a glass pan, in water, not more than an inch and a half deep, 
previous experiment having shown that in deeper water, probably 
from want of sufficient aeration, the animal would not live long. By 
degrees my prisoner became very bold, and whenI held my fingers at 
the edge of the vessel, he assailed them with promptness and energy. 
About ayear after] had him, I perceived, asI thought, a second 
crayfish with him. On examination I found it to be his old coat, 
which he had left in a most perfect state. My friend had now lost his 
heroism, and fluttered about in the greatest agitation. He was quite 





*Tue CRAYFISH, an introduction jto the Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxley, #.R.S., 
with eighty-two Illustrations. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co,, 1, Paternoster- 
square, 


+ “Insummer there are commonly to be found at the sides of the stomach two lenticular 
calcareous masses, which are known as ‘ crabs-eyes’, or gastroliths, and were, in old times, 
valued in medicine as sovereign remedies for all sorts of disorders.’’—HvXLEy. 





soft; and every time I entered the room during the next two days he 
exhibited the wildest terror. On the third he appeared to gain con- 
fidence, and ventured to use his nippers, though with some timidity, 
and he was not yet quite so hard as he had been. In about a week, 
however, he became bolder than ever; his weapons were sharper, 
and he appeared stronger, anda nip from him was nojoke. He 
lived in all about two years, during which time his food was a very 
few worms at very uncertain times; perhaps he did not get fifty 
altogether.’’ 

It would appear, from the best observations that have yet been 
made, that the young crayfish exuviate (moult) two or three times in 
the course of the first year; and that, afterwards, the process is 
annual, and takes place usually about midsummer. There is reason 
to suppose that very old crayfish do not exuviate every year. 


Power oF Repropucinc Lost LiMBs. 

From the next pages we learn that the crayfish possesses to a 
“marvellous extent” the power of reproducing any of its limbs 
which it may at any time lose by accident, or, if it is held by one 
of them so that it cannot get away, it solves the difficulty by casting 
off the limb, and thus escapes. 


Injuries inflicted while the crayfish are soft after moulting, are 
apt to produce abnormal growths of the part affected. 


ATTACHMENT OF YOUNG TO THE MOTHER CRAYFISH. 


In late spring-time or early summer, the young burst the thin shell 
of the egg, and, when they are hatched, present a general resemblance 
to their parents. This is very unlike what takes place in crabs and 
lobsters, in which the young leave the egg in a condition very differ- 
ent from the parent, and undergo a remarkable metamorphosis before 
they attain their proper form. 

For some after they are hatched, the young hold on to the swim- 
merets of the mother, and are carried about, protected by her abdo- 
men, as in a kind of nursery. 

That most careful naturalist, Roesel von Rosenhof, says of the 
young when just hatched: ‘‘ At this time they are quite transparent ; 
and when such a crayfish (a female with young) is brought to table it 
looks quite disgusting to those who do not know what the young are; 
but if we examine it more closely, especially with a magnifying-glass, 
we see with pleasure that the little crayfish are already perfect, and 
resemble the large one in all respects. When the mother of these 
little crayfish, after they have begun to be active, is quiet for a while, 
they leave her and creep about a short way off. But if they spy the 
least sign of danger, or there is any unusual movement in the water, 
it seems as if the mother recalled them by a signal; for they all at 
once swiftly return under her tail, and gather in a cluster, and the 
mother hies to a place of safety with them as quickly as she can. A 
few days later, however, they gradually forsake her.”’ 

Fishermen declare that ‘‘Hen Lobsters” protect their young ina 
similar manner. 


CuRIOUS MYTHS ABOUT CRAYFISHES, 


Curious myths have gathered about crayfishes as about other 
animals. At one time ‘‘ Crabs’ Eyes” (described above) were collected 
in vast numbers, and sold for medicina! purposes as a remedy against 
the stone, among other diseases. Their real utility, inasmuch as 
they consist almost entirely of carbonate of lime, with a little phos- 
phate of lime and animal matter, is much the same as that of chalk 
or carbonate of magnesia. It was, formerly, a current belief that 
crayfishes grow poor at the time of new moon, and fat at that of full 
moon; and, perhaps, there may be some foundation for the notion, con- 
sidering the nocturnal habits of the animals. Van Helmot, a great 
dealer in wonders, is responsible for the story that, in Brandenburg, 
where there is a great abundance of crayfishes, the dealers were 
obliged to transport them to market by night, lest a pig should run 
under the-cart. For if such a misfortune should happen, every cray- 
fish would be found dead in the morning. ‘‘ Tam exitialis est porcus 
cancro.”’ Another improves the story, by declaring that the steam 
of a pig-stye or of aherd of swine, isinstantaneously fatal to cray- 
fish. On the other hand, the smell of putrifying crayfish, which is 
undoubtedly of the strongest,* was said to drive even moles out of 


their burrows. 





* When we read these lines of Professor Huxley, we were reminded ofa somewhat similar 
observation which was forced on our olfactory member last autumn, We werejust starting 
from a friend’s house in Somersetshire for an hour’s trout fishing, accompanied by two 
young friends just fresh from Blundell’s famous school. Boys out for a walk are like dogs, 
they can never go straight, but are al over the place, Presently, one of them discovered 
an old tin pot, which had once contained fresh potted lobster. These boys—clever, well- 
educated lads—delighted in using the ‘‘ Zummerzetshire’’ dialect whenever there was no 
one ‘‘around’’ to rebuke them, At sight of this tin pot, both exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, let’s have 
a buzz at un,” and, nothing loth, we waited whilst the pot was placed on a convenient 
gatepost, and then all three of us, having got a supply of stones, we “ buzzed’’ away “ at 
un” until at last one fortunate, or unfortunate, shot smashed in the pot and scattered an 
ounce or two of some black-looking matter over the roadway. Hardly had the shout of 
victory died away whenwe looked at each other ; there was one simultaneous “‘Ugh,”’ and we 
bolted. The odour which came from that old lobster pot was something aw/wZ. Ihe eleven 
thousand smells of the City of Cologne, all blended into one, would have been pleasant to 

t. It tainted the mellow autumnal breeze for a furlong, and the worst of it was the breeze 
was blowing in the direction of the house. When safely to windward of it, we saw the coach- 
man come out of the stables, sniff the air, and retire again as if seized from behind, After 
supper our hostess gravely informed the host that there would certainly be an epidemic if 
the stable drains were not seen to. At this there was a burst of laughter from three of the 
company, and no one could believe that an empty lobster pot could have contained such a 
“* power of evil.” For days afterwards no one could go near the gates. If the Germans had 
only hurled “ empty lobster pots” mto Paris they would have driven the Parisians out in a 
day. . We do not wonder at moles being driven out of their holes if the odour of high cray- 
fish as omy half as bad as that of the remains of its cousin in an empty ‘‘ potted lobster’? 
tin.—Eb., 
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MopE OF PROGRESSION OF THE CRAYFISH. 

When in search of food the crayfish crawls slowly forward over 
the stones or bed of the river, using only its legs, but when 
alarmed it makes a series of very rapid backward jumping move- 
ments through the water. ‘These retrogressive movements are 
effected by powerful and repeated strokes of the broad fan-like 
tail in this way: the crayfish extends its tail to the utmost, and 
_ then brings it quickly forward and under the belly, and the force 
of the stroke on the water sends the fish rapidly backwards. In 
fact, the operation is exactly similar to that of a duck’s foot when 
the bird is swimming, only the action is reversed—the tail closes 

up when going back into position for a fresh stroke just as the 
_ web-foot of the duck closes up—and thus presents comparatively 
but little resistance to the water. We kept some crayfish in an 
aquarium some years ago, but they only lived a day or two— 
probably because the water was too deep. The crayfish avoids 
light, and if any of our readers are induced, from reading the 
particulars about it which we have quoted from Professor Huxley’s 





work, to study the interesting little creature, we hope they will 
remember to let it choose its own depth and provide plenty of 
shady recesses for it in the rockery of the aquarium. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CRAYFISH. 


On page 230 our author says:—The dimensions of crayfishes at 
successive ages given at p. 31 (quoted above) refer to the ‘‘ écrevisse 
a pieds rouges’’ of France; not to the English crayfish, which is 
considerably smaller. Doubtless, the proportional rate of increment 
is much the same, in the two kinds; but in the English crayfish it 
has not been actually ascertained. Full-grown English crayfishes 
usually measure about three inches and a half from the extremity of 
the rostrum in front to that of the telson behind. The largest speci- 
men I have met with measured four inches. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CRAYFISHES. 


So far as I have been able to discover, all the crayfishes which 
inhabit the British Islands agree in every point with the full descrip- 
tion given at p. 230. They are abundant in some of our rivers, such 
as the Isis, and other affluents of the Thames; and they have been 
observed in those of Devon; but they appear to be absent from many 
others.* I cannot hear of any, for example, in the Cam or Ouse, on 
the east; or in the rivers of Lancashire and Cheshire, on the west. 
It is still more remarkable that, according to the best information I 
can obtain, they are absent in the Severn, though they are plentiful 
in the Thames and Severn Canal. Dr. McIntosh, who has paid 
particular attention to the fauna of Scotland, assures me that crayfish 
are unknown north of the Tweed. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
they occur in many localities ; but the question whether their diffusion, 
and even their introduction into this country, has or has not been 
effected by artificial means, is involved in some obscurity. 


A SUGGESTION FOR OUR PISCICULTURISTS. 

As stated above, the English crayfish is the kind known as the 
“stone crayfish” in Germany, and as the white-footed crayfish in 
France, and is very much inferior to the ‘noble crayfish,” or 
reddish and larger variety which is found in Continental waters, 
and so highly esteemed. Would it not be worth while to import 
the better kind and rear them artificially, and perhaps stock our 
rivers—at present containing only the greenish variety—with them ? 
M. Carbonnier, who practises crayfish culture on a large scale, 
mentions that :— 

In a piece of land converted into a crayfish farm, in which the 
white-clawed crayfish existed in great abundance, 300,000 red- 
clawed crayfish were introduced in the course of five years ; neverthe- 
less, at the end of this time, no intermediate forms were to be seen, 
and the ‘pieds rouges’ exhibited a marked superiority in size over 


the ‘pieds blancs,’ M.Carbonnier, in fact, says they were nearly 
twice as big. — 
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ORIGIN OF THE CRAYFISH. 

Judging partly from the fact that up to the present time no 
traces of fossil crayfish have been found in fresh-water strata 
older than a late tertiary age, Professor Huxley is of opinion 
that at one time crayfish did not exist in fresh water; but that the 
existing fresh-water varieties are descendants of one common 
family of salt-water ancestors who colonised the rivers and lakes 
and then became extinct in the oceans. ‘ 
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Having arrived—and by 





® We shall be glad it any of our readers who know from personal observation that cray- 
fish exist in other rivers than those named by Professor Huxley, will send us particulars for 
publication, 





what, we venture respectfully to say, seems very sound scientific 
reasoning—at this point, Professor Huxley begins to speculate as 
to the nature and origin of the ancestral salt-water crayfish. He 
Says, Pp. 333 :— 

In speculating upon the causes of an effect which is the product 
of several co-operating factors, the nature of each of which has to be 
divined by reasoning backwards from its effects, the probability of 
falling into error is very great. 

Of course, Professor Huxley relies on the evolution theory to 
account for the primeval ancestor of the marine crayfish. He 
says, p. 318 :— 

I do not. think that any hypothesis respecting the origin of cray- 
fishes can be suggested, which is not referable to one or other of 
these, viz., either crayfishes have coine into existence independently 
of any other form of living matter, which is the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous or equivocal generation, or abiogenesis; or, on the other 
hand, we may suppose that crayfishes have resulted from the modifi- 
cation of some other form of living matter; and that is what, to 
borrow a useful word from the French language, is known as 
transfor mts. 

To sum up, the idea we get of what Professor Huxley thinks 
of Crayfish biology is this: The common crayfish, as it exists 
to-day in the fresh waters of various parts of the world, is practi- 
cally the same animal, though exhibiting certain well-defined 
differences in detail; that there is no such animal at present 
existing in the salt waters of the globe; that at a remote epoch 
there were no crayfish in fresh water ; that a once existing marine 
crayfish is the ancestor of the fresh-water species now existing ; 
that the nature of this marine animal's development from the time 
it was either evolved out of nothing, or transformised out of ‘some 
other form of living matter,” to the time when it ceased to exist 
as a marine animal, there is at present no evidence to show. In 
other words, there is another ‘“ missing link.” 

In concluding our notice of this work we can only say that it 
cannot but prove most interesting to the general reader, most 
valuable to the student of natural history, and priceless to the 
philosopher. ; 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW TO CATCH MINNOWS. 

Sr1r,—Can any of your numerous correspondents inform me, through the 
medium of your influential paper, the best method of catching minnows ?—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, WILLIAM OLIVE, 

Gloucester, Jan. 3. 


M. CARBONNIER’S ADDRESS. 

DEAR S1r,—In No. 138 of your esteemed paper, page 605, one of your 
correspondents, Mr. Charles C. Capel, wishes to know the address of the fish- 
dealer, Carbonnier, of Paris. 

I have the pleasure of giving this address, which is: M. Carbonnier in Paris, 
Quai du Louvre, 20,—I remain, Sir, yours truly, EMIL WEEGER, 

Briinn, Austria. 


THE BERLIN EXHIBITION. 

DEAR S1R,—I have much pleasure in mentioning that the Commission of the 
Exhibition, in acknowledging the receipt of copy of the FISHING GAZETTE, as 
previously referred to by me, have expressed their appreciation of your interest- 
ing article, with a desire that I should thank you on their behalf for your valu- 
able co-operation.—Yours faithfully, EDMUND JOHNSON, 


“A BROAD ADVENTURE.” 
To the Editor of the NORWICH ARGUS. 
WE have been asked to publish this letter, and do so with pleasure. Tor our 
own part we can only say that we always found perfect civility and everything 
an angler could want at Mr. Mason's hotel.—Ep. FISHING GAZETTE. 


DEAR S1R,—Seeing that you have been kind enough to notice the “ Broad 
Adventure ”’ in the FisH1nG GAzetrr, I have to thank you for your generous 
testimony to the general popularity of my establishment, and think I can do 
nothing less than attempt to substantiate your general impression by a state- 
ment of facts. , 

On an inclement night a fortnight back, at 10 o’clock, and just as I was about 
to lock my doors and go to bed—for at this time of the year we are very quiet 
—two gentlemen came to the private door, and they, upon opening it, may 
have stumbled in, for I confess that I was not there with a pair of lights to 
assist them. They each had a bag, or valise, with wrappers, &C. , and they 
found their way into my bar parlour, accosted me, and set down their luggage, 
saying it was very cold, warmed their hands and sat down; therefore theye was 
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no occasion for my rising and bidding them to be seated. One of them, who it 
appears was Mr. Lindley, then inquired if they could have anything to eat, a 
chop or steak, or cold meat. Unfortunately, however, there were only the 
remains of a splendid joint of beef, which having been hacked by previous 
visitors, I did not consider looked well enough to put on a fresh visitor’s table. 
A chop was not to be had, as the butcher was gone to bed, so that they were 
obliged to fall back upon bread and cheese, and the bone of beef was also put 
upon the table, and proved to be sufficient. Up to this time I took these 
gentlemen to be going somewhere in the neighbourhood, and possibly ex- 
pecting a conveyance to meet them, especially as they had said nothing about 
beds, so I took the liberty of saying, ‘‘ Where do you gentlemen sleep to- 
night ?”’ ‘* What, can’t we sleep here ?”? was the reply. I said, ‘No, that 
you certainly cannot; my bedrooms are partly engaged by gentlemen from 
London who are boating and shooting, and the remainder of the beds are put 
one under the other to be slept upon to keep them aired; but,” I said, “I 
will go out and try to get as nice a place as I can,’’ which I accordingly did. 
The cottager told me that her spare bedroom was slept in by a child, but she 
would remove it and air fresh sheets and have it ready in half-an-hour. This 
I should have thought would have been fairly satisfactory upon arriving late 
without the least notice. After their supper, and over their pipe, I said I was 
sorry they had not given me notice of their arrival, as I would have 
had things more comfortable for them. I then found out that they had 
missed their train or got into the wrong train, as their intention was to 
have gone to Yarmouth. However, they expressed themselves obliged, 
and I then discovered I had seen one of the gentlemen before, a Mr. 
Temple, an artist of some celebrity, anc who, or a friend of his, upon a 
previous visit some years ago presented me with a sketch of the broad in 
recognition of the attention shown to himself and friends. This gentleman, 
therefore, knew from experience that my house does not deserve the stigma 
sought to be attached to it by his friend. Ithen, after promising them chops 
for breakfast, conducted them to the cottage. The next morning I asked how 
they slept. They said very well, but were hardly warm enough. They have 
given me credit for giving them a good breakfast, so I need say nothing about 
that. Zhe final and crushing blow spoken of they knew of the previous night, 
namely, my not having any bait; we had tried repeatedly the day before and 
could obtain none. They, however, said it was of no consequence as they 


should not wet a line, their object being to get a sight of some pike-fishing and |. ? : ‘ 
| tip toits tail, found in well-decayed manure. 


wildfowl shooting for sketching purposes. One of my men, old Tom Wilson, 


went with them, and they expressed themselves pleased with him, so much so | 
| organs. 
| of most beautiful tints. 


that Mr. Temple said he should like to have sketched him had he time. 

{ should like to ask Mr, Lindley if he knows any place on the Thames, ex- 
cepting the large towns, where they would during such a season have found 
everything ready to their wishes. When they arrived at Wroxham it was broad 
daylight, and consequently provisions could the more easily be obtained. It is 
a pity this writer should attempt to set one fishing house against another, as the 
best of feeling exists amongst us all—our ready recommendation of visitors one 
to another testifies to this. Now, Mr. Editor, this a plain statement and the 
truth. I could have made it a little melodramatic, and have introduced a few 
“old mans” and ‘‘ dear Loys’”’ into it, but I think it is best as itis; and, 
saving the little patronising air which Mr. Lindley treated me with, I am sure I 
thought no more about it, and was surprised beyond measure to find an article 
written against me, after parting apparently with the greatest good feeling. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
G. MASON. 

Wherry Hotel, Mutford, Lowestoft, 

December 30, 1879. 

[We sent Mr. Mason’s letter to Mr. Lindley and asked him if he would like 
to make any remarks on it. Here is what he says :— 

With no personal feeling in the matter and knowing nothing of Mr. Mason 
or the Wherry Hotel, as I received my impressions so I recorded them. Mr. 
Mason’s version as host, and mine as visitor, differ. My recollection and that 
of your artist are so directly at variance with Mr. Mason’s recollection of the 
night in question that I must suppose he has confounded us with some other 
more favuured fishermen who, fleeing from the snares of Christmas to the wilds 
of Mutford, were received as Mr. Mason describes. In supposing that I sought 
to attach any ‘‘stigma” to the Wherry Hotel, or ‘‘to set one fishing house 
against another,’’ Mr. Mason credits me with a more earnest and active interest 
in this burning question than I can conscientiously claim. Without consider- 
ing this place or that, the Wherry Hotel or the Three Horse-shoes Inn, I des- 
cribed simply what I found, and with no other than a fellow-feeling for brother 
anglers, to whom a bed and supper are things sometimes acceptable even on 
winter nights, and in such out-of-the-way and lonely sxots as Mutford and 
Wroxham on the Norfolk Broads. Percy LINDLEY. ] 





HOW TO MARK FISH? 


DEAR Sir,—Could you or any of your readers inform me the best way to 
mark roach and perch, so that they could be identified again? I have about 
two dozen roach and perch which I wish to let free in a small river that I often 
fish, and should like to see if I caught any of them again, to note the increase 
of growth, weight, &c.; also where I could obtain a 20-foot Japanese telescope 
rod.—Yours respectfully, J. HARDING. 


WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING. 
S1r,—Hansard’s ‘‘ Trout and Sammon Fishing in Wales,’’ page 39 :— 
“When a trout rises at your fly make sure he has taken it before you strike, 

more especially should he be of considerable size, or if the weather be windy. 
I have myself missed numbers, and have seen many others do the same, from 
the common fault of striking at the moment of the fish’s rising.” 


Hansard beinga great authority on trout-fishing perhaps the above extract 
may be added to the different opinions now appearing in the interesting papers 
in the FISHING GAZETTE as to ‘‘ When to Strike in Fly-fishing.”—Yours 
truly, Ae! Ore 





S1r,—I have taken the greatest interest in the controversy on the above subject 
and which has appeared from time to time in the ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE.” As 
a flyfisher of some thirty years or more, I can fully endorse the able letter of 








| could be sent for 2s. 8d., which was a mistake. 





«¢ A.R.I.E.L.”’ and also that of Mr. J. Garle Browne; but I am not quite at 
one with the latter gentleman with regard to dzg fish. I have always made it 
a rule to strike on the instant of seeing a rise; there might be exceptions, but 
in my experience they are so few that they prove the rule beyond question. 
Now, how does the case stand? The artificial fly is a deception, and the 
object is not to let the fish discover it, for there is no doubt about this, that if 
the fish takes the bait when he rises he closes his mouth, and at once finds out 
the deception, and we may suppose, of course ejects it. 

Now, my argument is that a good flyfisher, by striking instantly, will not 
give him a chance of doing this, because he knows if he waited for the ** pluck” 
he would lose his fish. With regard to the mazmer of rising, my experience is 
that the largest fish make the least commotion in the water, that is, if they 
take the bait. I have known large fish come up and make a great stir 
without taking the fly at all. I have found this invariably the case; 
whether they do it to drown the fly, I shall be very glad to be informed; and 
in such a case the time to give before striking (considering that the fish, having 
accomplished his object, returns to the fly and takes it «der water) must be 


left to the judgment of the angler.—Your obedient servant, 
H. Gray. 





CRAYFISH. 

S1r,—A propos of crayfish being a good bait for chub, I may add that a 
small crayfish—say about 3 inch in length—is also a capital lure. The crayfish 
tail should be from a boiled crayfish, and I can endorse your statement that it 
is a capital bait. 

When to Strike in Fly-fishing 

I am very glad this subject is being handled by “A.R.I.E.L.” in so 
masterly a manner. I have no doubt I shall find something to say in reply or 
confirmation. 

Lob and Cockspur Worms. ; 

By the cockspur worm is usually signified a small, red worm, with a yellow 
The ‘maiden, or female lob,” 
is the lobworm without the ruddy ring which marks the position of the sexual 
After it has been scoured in moss it is exceedingly opaline, and often 
I don’t know very much about these “small deer,’’ 
but I fancy Iam right. The ‘“ cockspur”’ is sometimes called the ‘ giltspur,”’ 
or ‘ gilt-tail.”” : 
Lowest Temperature of Water for Fishing. 

I should say that 32°, or freezing point, is the lowest temperature of water 
at which one can expect sport—shouldn’t you, friend ** Angler? ” 

Seriously, the best temperature for fishing for each different fish has not been 
yet determined ; perhaps never will be. If ‘* Angler” will tell me to what 
fishing he refers, I will try and tell him the result of such experiments as I 
have been able to make on the influence of temperature on the feeding and 
vitality of fishes. J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


LOB AND COCKSPUR WORMS. é 

S1r,—In answer to ‘‘ Angler’’ (Liverpool) I beg to state that I have given a 
full description of the above worms in the new edition of my ‘“ Angler’s 
Instructor,’’ which is sent by post for 2s. gd. In noticing my book you said it 
I will send an answer to his 
other question, respecting the temperature of the water for fishing with success, 
when I send my weekly letter, as I have had a good deal of experience in 
the use of the thermometer during the winter months.—Yours obediently, 

Nottingham Guardian. W. BAILEY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LOBSTERS AND CRABS ON THE NORFOLK COAST. 


THE exertions of the junior member for North Norfolk, Mr. B. Birbeck, on 
behalf of the fishermen on our North-east coast, have resulted in the issuing by 
the Board of Trade of the following order, which, although it is limited to 
three years, will no doubt be renewed at the expiration of that period :—The 
following is the official notice issued by the Board of Trade on the 26th ult., 
prescribing a close time for lobsters, and prohibiting the taking of lobsters and 
crabs in certain conditions, on part of the Norfolk coast :—In pursuance of the 
powers conferred on them by the roth section of the Fisheries (Oyster, Crab, 
and Lobster) Act, 1877, the Board of Trade hereby give notice, that a public 
inquiry having been made by inspectors appointed by them, they intend to 
make, on the 2nd day of February, 1880, an order in the following terms :—1r. 
The order made by the Board of Trade on the 14th of May, 1878, respecting a 
a close time for lobsters on part of the Norfolk coast is hereby revoked. 2. No 
person shall fish for or take any lobster from the 25th day of June to the 25th day 
of July (inclusive). 3. No person shall fish for or take at any time any 
“‘berried lobster.” 4. No person shall fish for or take at any time any edible 
crab under 43 inches across the widest part of the back. 5. No person shall 
fish for or take at any time any ‘‘soft crab.’? 6. This order shall, if not 
previously revoked by the Board of Trade, continue in force for three years 
from the date thereof, and no longer; and shall extend and apply only to the 
sea coast of Norfolk between Salthouse and Mundesley (both inclusive), and 
for a distance ef 3 milesfrom the shore. 7. Any person acting in contravention 
of this order shall for each offence incur a penalty not exceeding £5. 8. Any 
offence committed against this order on the sea coast, or at sea beyond the 
ordinary jurisdiction of any justices of the peace, shall be deemed to have been 
committed within the county of Norfolk, and may be tried and punished 
accordingly. 
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A CAT’S MODE OF CATCHING CRABS. 

_ A LARGE Manx cat had an ingenious method of catching crabs. When the 
ide had receded far enough, he would go and hunt amongst the pools for the 
nimble crustaceans, pouncing on them as when mousing, when the water was 
shallow enough. But Puss seemed to know that the best crabs were in between 
he rocks in the deeper poo!s; so, whenever he came to one of these, he in- 
variably sat himself down on his haunches, close to the water, turned round and 
dropped a line (in the shape of his long, bushy tail) into the water, andl 
yorked it insinuatingly about in the crevices amongst the rocks. Acting on 
Mr. Temple’s maxim, Puss never struck till he feta “bite;”? but fhe in- 
‘stantly, with a loud ‘* Meaw,’’ jumped away from the pool, and brought the 
“unwary victim out hanging to his tail. Now, Puss had learned from expe- 
ience that to attempt to get the crab off with his mouth was dangerous ; so he 
would spin round in a circle, of which his head was the centre, and his tail 
described the circumference. In this manner, and increasing the speed of his 
revolutions every second, he would gradually approach a convenient rock, 
‘against which his adherent was presently smashed into atoms, which Puss col- 
| lected at his leisure. Asa rule, the crab held on till death; but occasionally, 
when not so firmly attached, would fly off at a tangeat; and, so great was the 
impetus given by the animal’s gyrations, that a Coastguardsman stationed on 
- the cliff ninety yards away had several narrow escapes of his life. In fact, 
whenever he heard the cat ‘‘ Meaw,”’ he fell flat on his face on the ground. 
Jie described the hissing sound made by the crabs ‘‘ clawing the air,” as they 
__ passed by him, as something awful. 
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THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


AMONGST the angling clubs in London the Piscatorial Society occu- 
pies a very prominent place. Although it can boast of possessing as 
members men of good position in life, abounding with intelligence of 
the highest order and great in the piscatorial art, the talent of angling 
cannot possibly be confined to those who are connected with it, as 
amongst other clubs of more recent origin the ‘‘ gross weights’’ and 
“glorious captures’’ will frequently bear honourable comparison. 
Still, the Piscatorial Society from its antiquity, if an existence of 
_ nearly half a century comes under such a designation, entitles it to 
take a lead in all public matters of angling interest, as in the case of 
the ‘‘ Fresh Water Fishery Act ”’ of 1878, contributing as it did so 
largely in help to Mr. Mundella, the promoter of the Bill, in carry- 
ing it through both Houses of Parliament. Theannual dinner, which 
will take place early in February (next month) at the Holborn 
Restaurant—and it is the catering at the Holborn Restaurant that has 
made these dinners so eminently successful—will be one of the most 
important in the annals of the society, as it is expected on that occa- 
sion to present to Mr. Mundella, M.P., a substantial recognition of 
the great services he has rendered to the anglers of this country by 
the passing of the Act. This recognition takes the form of a testi- 
; monial, in the shape of a large and magnificent fish painting repre- 
senting the whole of the fresh-water fishes, some twenty-three in 
number, referred to in the Act, and executed by the masterly pencil of 
_Mr.H. L. Rolfe, ‘‘the Landseer amongstfishes,’’ who has painted each 
fish from life, the centre one being the monster pike of 37 lb. recently 
taken by Mr. Alfred Jardine, *‘ the champion pike fisher.”’ It will be 
of the greatest possible value, and appropriate to the occasion. Mr. 
Rolfe has really made the work of painting this splendid picture a 
labour of love, and if the sum of two hundred guineas was to be paid 
for it it would scarcely compensate him for the time and labour he has 
bestowed upon it. It will undoubtedly be regarded as the greatest 
effort of his life, and add to the greatness of his fame as ‘‘ the greatest 
of fish painters!’’ The ‘“‘ Half-yearly General Meeting of the Society,”’ 
or what may be more properly called the ‘‘ Annual Meeting,’’ was held 
in the club-room, Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, on 
Monday evening last, for the passing of accounts and the election of 
officers. Mr. Alfred Jardine wasunanimously voted inthe chair, and there 
were present: Messrs. H. L. Rolfe, F. G. Pearce, J. Pattisson, T. 
R. Sachs, E. Frost, B. Slater, H. Gray, J. Lander, J. M. Brougham, 
. Ross Faulkner, H. J. Inderwick, W. B. Adlington, T. Gillatt, F. 
. Lemann, L. Cottam, W. H. Brougham, J. Huggett, D. Goodger, 
M. H. Blamey, H. Sparrow, E. Lloyd, R. S. Fenning, J. J. Rope, T. 
J. Head, Dr. Coates, &c., &c. The half-yearly financial statement 
was read by Mr. T. Gillatt, one of the auditors, and exhibited 
a balance of about £20 in hand, one of the largest Society’s accounts 
here ever shown. The Committee of last year was re-elected, with 
the exception of the Rev. J. E. Vaux and Mr. B. Slater who had 
resigned, and their places were supplied by the election of Messrs. 
W. B. Adlington and Andrews. It was then determined to hold the 
Annual Dinner on Wednesday, the 4th of February, and after some 
expressions of great satisfaction at the way in which the dinner was 
served at the Holborn Restaurant, it was unanimously agreed to hold 
it there again. A very interesting and important discussion then 
took place, in reference to increasing the standards of fish to be 
eighed in at the Club room, and the following weights were unani- 
usly decided: The jack to be raised from 2 1b. to 31b.; perch 
from 3 oz. to 8 oz. ; barbel from 1 1b. to 21b.; chub from 21b. to r1b.; 
bream from 8 oz. to 11b.; roach and rudd from 40z. to60z. It was 
afterwards decided that the Society should be designated ‘‘ The 
Piscatorial Society,’’ A cordial vote of thanks to the chair terminated 
a lengthy meeting. 







































VisHinG QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—MOoR COTTAGE, near GRANT'S 
House Srartion, is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Fye, 
and other fine trout-streams. Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—{Apvr. ] 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A NEW PERIODICAL FOR ANGLERS. 


THE ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK AND NATURALIST’S Record: A 
Repertory of fact, inquiry and discussion on Field-sporis and 
subjects of Natural Ilistory. London: \W. Satchell and Co., 12, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. No. 1, price, 6d. 


WE have received a copy of the first number of this new fortnightly 
periodical, and shall notice it more fully on another occasion. We 
wish to be amongst the first to welcome it, and my say at once that 
if itis carried on in the manner in which it commences, it must suc- 
ceed. Anglers will look forward to its appearance every fort- 
night with as much pleasure as they do to a day’s fishing, and we 
do not see how we can well say more than that ! Wading through its 
pages is like wading up a Devonshire trout-stream, at every turn 
there is something interesting to note and store away in the 
angler's memory. But we advise our readers to send 6d. to the 
publishers for a copy and judge for themselves. It is beautifully 
printed, and at the end of the year will form a most delightful 
We 
think we can name one club which will most certainly welcome 
it, and that is the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


volume in every way. Every angling club should have it. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA. 


On the 4th the following members weighed in fish :—Mr. C. Newton, 
jack weighing 12 lb.; Mr. 1. W. Thompson, bream, one weighing 
3 lb. 24 0z.; Mr. W. High, a fine show of roach. On the 11th the 
members compete for six prizes at the Forty Guinea Water, pegged- 
down. 





HOXTON BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of this Society were out on the 4th, but the shows 
of fish were not very large. Mr. M. Bates having 4}1b. roach from 
the Lea; Messrs. Da Costa, J. Huggett, and T. Scott, roach from 
the Rye House; Mr. G. Wood, perch from the Thames; Mr. E. 
Cameron, two handsome jack from the Ouse, one to lb., and one 
4: lb. The members will fish for thirteen prizes in the Forty Guinea 
Water on January rith, being their first outing for prizes this year. 
To start fishing from the centre of the boundary at 10.30 a.m., to 
weigh fish at the Rye House at 5 p.m., heaviest weights of any fish to 
win. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had an excellent display of roach, dace, and jack on January 
4th, several of the roach scaling over 1 lb. each. 
January 5th, 1£80. J. CHURCHMAN, 


GOOD INTENT. 


We had a good show of fish on the 4th. Mr. Maybury with a tray 
of capital roach ; Mr. Murphy with ditto from the Lea; Mr. Beckett 
with dace from Hertford; Mr. J. Courcha with a handsome jack (sent 
to Cooper’s to be preserved). Mr. J. Courcha has given a handsome 
nickel silver tea service as a prize to the club.—R. MURPHY. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this Society mide a capital start for the new year, 
on January 4th, Mr. Thorne heading the list with a fine specimen of 
a jack, weighing 121b., Mr. Plumpton, jun., and Mr. Packman also 
showing jack, Messrs. Marshall and Aldis having roach, Mr. Gilbert 
also had three fine jack on January 1st. Messrs. R. Marshall and 
Bonvoisin have been busy amongst the chub, the former just getting 
sufficient weight to win the Christmas goose.—J. AMIES, Secretary. 


READING AND DISTRICT ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


A special general meeting of the members of this association was 
held at the Queen’s Hotel, Reading, on Monday afternoon, 2tst ult., 
and was very well attended. ‘The! President (Mr. Henry John 
Simonds) presided, and there were also present Mr. Jas. H. Brooks 
(Henley-on-Thames), Mr. Charles P. Wheatstone (London), Mr. Jas. 
Simonds, Lieut.-Col. Heathcote, Mr. J. T. Brown, Mr. Frank Petty, 
Mr. S. Chapman, and Mr. W. Hull (Sonning), and the Hon. Sec. 
(Mr. A. C. Butler). : 

The principal business before the meeting was to consider the Rules 
of the Association, which had been greatly altered by the committee, 
agteeably to the new basis adopted at the last annual meeting. The 
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principal alterations are (1) that subscriptions be not less than 
ros. 6d.; (2) that subscribers of £2 2s. be vice-presidents; (3) that 
meetings of the Association be held on the first Monday in every 
month, and that the annual general meeting be held on the first 
Monday in February, instead of in October, as formerly; (4), the 
increase of the reward offered for evidence procuring a conviction 
for illegal netting or night poaching to £5, and for conviction 
of any other offence against the Conservancy Bye-Laws or 
the Mundella Act to 41; (5) that no annual or weekly pay- 
ments to be made to bailiffs ; and (6) the institution of competitions 
amongst the members of the Association. The latter is 
the most important of the alterations, introducing, as it does, quite a 
new feature into the Association. The prizes (to be supplied exclu- 
sively from donations received for the purpose, and from a special 
fund subscribed by competing members) are to be of small value, 
and to consist of fishing tackle, and are to be offered only for ‘‘ speci- 
men”? large fish of various kinds, and for the best show of fish taken 
on competition days, as arranged by the committee, no fish to be 
weighed under a high standard. It is hoped that by these competi- 
tions, and by the monthly meetings of the members, that a livelier 
interest may be taken in the Association than has hitherto been 
evinced. The abolition of payments to bailiffs will enable the com- 
mittee to apply the funds thereby placed at their disposal to the 
purchase of trout and other desirable fish with which to stock the 
river. 

The Hon. Sec, read a letter from Mr. Alfred Jardine, of Oid Change, 
E.C. (the champion pike fisher, and a member of the committee), 
expressing his approval of the amended rules, and saying, ‘‘I espe- 
cially like Rule g—relative to competitions for individual fish—and 
will subscrihe to it. I abhor ‘gross weight’ competitions, feeling 
well assured that prizes have of late been won by fish ‘ weighed in,’ 
but not caught, on the day of competition.”’ 

General approval of the amended rules was expressed by the meet- 
ing, and they were unanimously confirmed and adopted.on the pro- 
position of Lieut.-Col. Heathcote, seconded by Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Brooks said he had the management of the Association at 
Henley for five years. He was convinced that a well-managed 
angling preservation association deserved well of the public, who do 
not know and appreciate the real advantages to the poor and to 
mechanics of a well-stocked river, if only as a source of food. It was 
no uncommon thing, after a heavy rain in the summer months, for 
poor people in the neighbourhood of Henley to catch dozens of fine 
roach in an evening, enough to provide several meals of wholesome 
food for their families. (Hear, hear.) Besides that, the healthful 
and innocent recreation afforded by angling was well worthy of con- 
sideration in itself. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Brooks added that he felt 
the value of the association so strongly that he had determined to 
double his subscription. (Applause.) 

The Committee reported that they had made arrangements to give 
a dinner to the bailiffs and lock-keepers within the limits of the 
association (from Goring to Shiplake inclusive), at a cost not exceed- 
ing £5. 

aps President proposed that the expenditure be approved; and 
the motion, haying been seconded by Mr. Chapman, was carried 
unanimously. 

A long discussion then took place as to the trout-rearing nursery 
belonging to the association, at Caversham, and the desirability or 
otherwise of continuing it. It was generally felt, although the ex- 
periment did not at present look so wellas had been hopea, as indeed 
is the case with most similar attempts, that it was so interesting from 
a scientific point of view, that it would be unwise to abandon it with- 
out a therough trial. At the same time, the President,. Mr. Wheat- 
stone, Mr. Brooks, and other members of experience were agreed 
that it would probably be more economical to purchase trout large 
enough to hold their own against their natural enemies, and to place 
them at once in the river. 

Mr. Brooks proposed that a mixed system of trout culture should 
be adopted, and that the committee be instructed to purchase at their 
discretion both young fry for the ‘‘nursery,’’? and grown fish for 
immediate turning in, as funds allow. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Petty, and unanimously agreed 
to. 
On the proposition of Mr. Brown, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Heathcote, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, 





SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above club were out on the 4th inst., 
fishing for three prizes, but, owing to the bad condition of the water, 
takes were very small. Mr. Eccarius succeeded in winning the first 
prize, given by Mr. Gardener, with dace; Mr. Parsons, second, with 
roach ; third prize left standing. Mr, Wilson weighed in jack from 
the Thames. Meeting nights, Thursdays and Sundays, at the Surprise, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road.—H. W. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


On the 4th inst. Messrs. Delhaye and Rayner exhibited some very 
nice bream and roach that they had caught at Richmond. Messrs, 
Boorman and Mitchell visited Wraysbury, and managed to get a few 
fish. Mr. Hart, jun., tried Byfleet for sume perch, but the fish would 
not feed, they seem to have gone dead-off in this water latterly. 
Mr. Brown sent up between 7 lb. and 8 lb. of fish. The members of 
this society manage to get some good shows of fish when other 
societies fail to get a scale.—PIXIE. 








ST. JOHN’S. 


SIR,—Several members of this club were out on the 4th, with the 
following result :—Mr. W. Reynolds, some good jack, from the Welsh 
Harp, the largest weighing 8 lb. 2 oz.; and Mr. W. Goudge, some 
fine roach from the Thames. On Monday Mr. Goudge got well 
amongst tho roach again, bringing home a fine show.—F. THORLING. 


THE EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


S1k,—The Edmonton and Tottenham Angling Society’s meetings 
are held at Mr. Chas. Lowins, Horse Shoes, Silver-street, Edmonton; 
Secretary, G. Stephens. There is a very fine perch to be seen at the 
above club, weight 4}1b., the property of Mr. A. Robinson, a member 
of the above club, preserved by Mr. Frank Biscoe, 19, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street.—G. STEPHENS. 


UNITED LONDON ANGLERS’ CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
VISITING EIST, 


The next general return visit will be paid to the Hoxton Brothers’ 
at their new Club House, The Jane Shore, High Street, Shoreditch, 
on Monday, January 19th, 1880.—R. GHURNEY, Secretary. 


VALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On the 2nd, Mr. Bansback visited Richmond, and in short time 
succeeded in getting a nice show of dace. On the same evening it 
was proposed that a Consolation Competition take place some time 
before the end of the season, for the benefit of those members who 
have not taken a prize during the season. The undermentioned gen- 
tlemen have kindly given prizes for that occasion :—Messrs. Boalch, 
Cain, Evans, Dale, Fox, Brown, “ Pixie,’ Weatherhead, and Pio- 
laine. A contest took place on Monday, the sth inst., for £3 13s. 6d. 
given by Messrs. T. Hughes and Hollands, with the following 
results :—Mr. Bansback, ist, with 54 lbs of roach and dace; Mr. 
Weatherhead, 2nd, with roach and dace from Richmond; Mr. Green, 
chub from Staines. Messrs. Collins and Cain also exhibited fish. 

January 5. PIXIE. 


WALTONIANS. 


Our display on the 21st consisted of only two shows, by Mr. Phillips 
with 6 1b. 9} 9z. of chub, and a brace of jack by myself weighing 
g lb. 7 0z. On the 28th Mr. Phillips weighed in 12 lb. 73 oz: of chub, 
and Mr. Togwell 6 lb. ofthe same. I was out jacking and got twelve 
runs, landed seven fish, not one of which measured over 17 inches or 
under 16 Inches, all got live, baiting with gut snap tackle, between 
Walton and Chertsey.—WaArtT. B. WEBSTER, 30th Dec., 1879. 


YARE PRESERVATION AND ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 


(President, S. Grimmer, Esq., Vice-President, G. F. Buxton, Esq.) 
A mecting cf members of the above society will be held at the Bell 
Hotel, Orford Hill, on Tuesday evening, January 20th, when 
C. Louis Buxton, Esq. will read a paper on ‘* Fish and Fish-culture.”’ 
The chair wll be taken at eight o’clock sharp by S. Grimmer, Esq.— 
C. J. GREENE, hon. sec., London-street, Norwich. 





LIVERPOOL CENTRAL ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 
(Lord Skelmersdale and R. C. Crompton, Esq , Patrons.) 


THE members of the above association held their first social 
gathering on the evening of 30th inst., and, after doing ample justice 
to an excellent repast, provided by the host, Mr. Wm. Jones, the 
remainder of the evening was spent in an harmonious manner. The 
room was tastefully decorated with flags draped from the ceiling, 
which hada very pleasing effect. There was also a nice show of rud 
and roach on the table after supper, which added interest to the 
occasion. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the Chairman, 
Mr. Leaman, proposed ‘‘ Success to the Liverpool Central Angling 
Association,’ which was responded to by the Secretary, who stated 
that the society had scarcely been formed three months, and there 
were fifty members on the books, and its financial position was 
prosperous. After paying all the expenses, there was a balance in 
hand of over £5, which showed well for the future of the society, now 
in its infancy. There had been three prizes given, and won by 
Messrs. J. Ricketts, F. Schmidt, and J. Evans respectively, and pre- 
sented to the winners by the chairman. ‘‘ The Visitors” was then 
proposed, and responded to by Mr. Thos. Davis, when promises of 
prizes to the number of seven were announced, to be fished for in the 
coming season, after which, several songs and recitations were given 
in amasterly style by members andv'sitors. The meeting was closed 
by singing the National Anthem.—JAMES JEFFERY, Secretary. 








Micratory Habits or Errs.—At the locks at Teddington and Hampton, 
young eels are to be seen ascending the large posts of the flood gates in order 
to make their way. When the gates have been shut longer than usual, those 
which die stick to the posts, others which get a little higher meet with the same 
fate, so that they form a layer for the passage of the rest, a curious instance of 
their migratory disposition. Near Bristol there is a large pond, and on the 
bank, between the waters, there is a large tree growing, the branches of which 
hang down into the pond; it is by means of these branches that the young eels 
ascend into the tree, and from thence let themselves drop into the stream below. 
A friend of mine, who was a casual witness of this circumstance, assured me 
that the tree appeared alive, and the rapid and unsteady motion of the boughs 
did not appear to impede the progress of the eels. el-fairs take place in April 
or May, when the fish go down to spawn.—fesse’s Gleanings in Natural 
History, 2nd Series 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a _ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :-— 


Messrs, Alfred and son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Ina~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr, J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 


or 


Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, EC. 


N.B.—AIll Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 
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ANGLING IN PRIVATE WATERS. 


HAVE been with two separate parties on two consecutive days, 
fishing in private waters since the frost has broken up, but each 
time under somewhat untoward circumstances, arising from the 
unfavourable temperature of the water. In each place, owing to 
there having been no rain, the water was exceedingly low, and onthe 
second day especially, the pen stop duringthe frost had given way, and 
taken out of the lake at least twelve inches of water. At both places 
the water was too cold for fish to feed, and therefore the result of 
sport was nearly a blank one in each case. The weather, though 
fine, was hazy, and the picturesque nature of the scenery 
necessarily lost in the mist which prevailed. On the first of these 
two days my two friends had never seen the park before. They 








had both heard of its beauties, and of the quantity of fish there 
was in the waters there. It had been arranged, previous to the 
frost, to pay it a visit, but the water getting frozen over, delayed 
the expedition. As soon as the thaw had to all appearance done 
its work, there came this communication from the agent: ‘The 
water is perfectly clear of ice, and will be in good order for fishing 
next week.” The long-looked-for day was then arranged, and in 
due course arrived, when each of the party, coming in three 
separate directions, found one common centre at the nearest 
railway station to the park. Our first object, and I believe it is 
the common object of all anglers, was to pay our respects. to the 
nearest and best hostelry, in this case not unknown to myself as 
being an exceedingly comfortable one—our principal business 
there being to order a conveyance, and to instruct the worthy 
host to prepare a good rump steak with onion sauce, on our 
return from fishing. Both of these being essential matters, could 
not be neglected—the park only lay within one mile from the rural 
hostelry, and what with bait cans, fishing materials, leather bags, &c., 
a conveyance was absolutely necessary. We very soon arrived at 
the scene of action, fully determined to lay siege against the head- 
quarters of the jack, in a portion of the water which a facetious 
friend has described as ‘‘cabby’s hole,” 


without doubt. The elder of my two friends, who has only lately taken 


and here the fish were, 


to the science of fishing, was the first to bring a jack to grief, and I 
believe we were all pleased that he had done so. I am not going to 
detail all the incidents of the day, although, as regards fish-catch- 
ing, from the coldness of the water necessarily it was not very 
successful. There was so much water that could be fished, and 
not having seen the place before, the anglers did not confine 
their operations to the ‘‘ cabby’s hole,” but attacked other por- 
tions; and I believe had they not done so, they would have killed 
more fish, as the only jack they took were from the place they first 
invested. In the course of the day it was determined to try “the 
new registered FrsHiNG GaAzETTE spinner,’ manufactured by 
Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., of Redditch. From the extreme 
shallowness of the water, and the bottom being completely covered 
with decayed leaves, it was not a desirable place to test the 
character of the spinner, but the trial, as far as witnessing the bait 
spin with perfect accuracy was concerned, was highly satisfactory, 
and the adjustment of the bait to the spinner was simple and 


’ 


effective. I have heard ofsome capital sport having been obtained 
by the use of this spinner in other places, and I am 
satisfied had the fish the feed, 
depth of available water, I should have had to report very favourably 


been on and a greater 


onits use. Inthe course of the fishing on this day one of the 
anglers, in throwing the bait across a piece of broad water on 
which there is a small island of trees, the line went right over one 
of the latter, the bait dropping down on the other side into the 
water. The line being thus attached to one of the branches at the 
top, the services of the keeper and the punt were called into 
requisition, as the angling was from the banks. The keeper, with 
very steady aim and determined look, fired on the branch of the 
tree where the line was hung up, but releasing it then only 
lowered it to the next lower branch. The line was then cut next 
to the gimp and wound up on the winch. This little digression 
from angling occasioned some diversion, as one of the fishing 
experiences anglers are liable to. I need say no more about the 
day, except that the anglers were much. pleased with the place, 
and although their take was not a remarkable one, they hope to 
pay it another visit under more favourable circumstances, when the 
weatherand water would both unite to give them brighter prospects 
of sport, and, there being plenty of fish, very much _ better results 
We returned safely to the hostelry, where we very much enjoyed 
our meal, and returned homeward in various directions by the 7 
o'clock train, The second day was in many respects worse than the 
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first, as, like my other friends, we found the lake one-third frozen 
over with ice, the water and weather bitterly cold, the line freezing 
in the rings ; and after hard fishing with a couple of rods all day, 
only one brace of fish was landed, and those not more than 3lb-. 
It was in a different piece of water to the first day’s visit’ 
I was provided 


each. 
in which, it is said, there are some very large fish. 
on both these occasions with the new angler’s braces, known in 
the trade as ‘‘The Arctic Braces,” and which kept me per- 
fectly free from cold. They are a very useful invention, as they 
protect the whole of the back and the vital portion of the front, 
and I am justified in strongly recommending their use during the 
winter months to those of my brother-piscators who wish to guard 


themselves against bronchial affections. B. 








STRAIGHT LINES UPON ANGLING,*—No. VI, 
By CREEL. 
( Continued.) 


HUB are fished for in several ways. They may be taken on 
the surface with the natural and artificial fly, or with small 

frogs by what is called daping, or by the leger, float, and occa- 
sionally when spinning or live baiting, for they are almost omni- 
verous in their selection of food. They are, however, a very shy 
fish, and the slightest shadow upon the water, even the passage of 
a bird overhead, will scare them and render them shy and cautious. 
The fact is well known to punt fishers, who seldom, if ever, get a 
chub excepting at the tail of the swim, and then in long-line 
angling. The chub, however, makes up for his shyness by biting, 
when inclination leads him, with great avidity, and, having done so, 
he becomes pretty firmly hooked; and being a somewhat leather- 
mouthed fish you will seldom lose him, excepting by bad management, 
or his running you into weeds or sunken roots, which he is ever dis- 
posed to do at the first taste of the steel. His first efforts are 
peculiarly strong and bold, but there is no staying power in the 
chub and he soon succumbs. Some of the best Thames chub 
fishers, aware of the cautious character of their prey, will not even 
take a fisherman with them when bush fishing, which is perhaps 
the most successful mode of catching this fish, as even the sound 
made by the rye- 
spoil the sport. 


peck on the gravelly bottom is often enough to 
A friend of mine, whose bags of chub were 
something astonishing and their individual size great (he never 
kept anything under 11>.), had the bottom of his punt covered 
with cocoa-nut matting, and used to sit low upon a stool as well 
out of sight as possible. Thus he would, with Nottingham tackle 
and travelling float, drop down stream about ten yards at a time, 
stopping his punt with a stone and rope for anchor, and throwing 
in now and then a few chopped worms or other ground bait just at 
the edge of the boughs under which, for the sake of the insects that 
fall from the foliage and the safety of the roots, where chub delight to 
congregate. Sometimes he would use one bait and anon another ; 
but the most attractive of these were bullocks’ brains scalded, ms 
the spinal marrow of the beast, termed pith, the former scattered 
in likely places to induce the fish to quit their fastnesses, the 
latter to cover the hook. The common practice with the brains 
is to masticate them and blow them from the mouth. But 
although bullocks’ brains are the staple of many a choice Italian 
dish, the notion is not a nice one, and need not be follow ed, as it 
is but necessary to provide yourself with a piece of board, and 
cutting the brains up in small pieces fillip it into the water with 
the end of the knife.” Greaves—more particularly those from 
small candle manufacturers that do not boast hydraulic pressure 
to extract all the fat out of the greaves—is another very attractive 
bait ; but if greaves are likewise used as ground bait they must have 
but little of them, so as not to surfeit, as then the fish will become 
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fastidious and refuse the hook. Old cheese, either as a paste or 
cut into small squares, wasp-grubs, blackbeetles, cockroaches, 
cockchafers, and, indeed, almost anything edible, have in turn been 
known to tempt the chub to their destruction, and even split 
raisins and some other fruits have proved acceptable. 

Daping for chub may be almost termed stalking the fish, so quiet 
and stealthy must the angler become. It is necessary, however, 
that he should know the locality of the chub holes or haunts, and 
approach them with a velvet tread, not along the banks, but at a 
right angle from the meadow, keeping a tree or bush as a screen 
between himself and the water. The hollow stump of a willow is 
often an excellent point of advantage, and when there, his rod and 
line should be projected over the water by a very slow movement, 
scarcely, if possible, perceptible; the cockchafer, beetle, or 
humble-bee, slightly but securely attached to a No. 5 or 6 hook 
and permitted to drop with a splash upon the surface of the water, 
not to sink beyond it, and then agitated with a tremulous motion 
as if struggling to escape the fate of drowning; if a frog, the 
hook should penetrate only through a small portion of the skin of 
the back, and the frog permitted to swim here and there, supported 
and guided by the angler. 

Perhaps one of the most artful ways of circumventing the 
wily chub by daping is as follows. Approach, as before sug- 
gested, the hole occupied by chub, if screened by an alder 
bush so much the better, as the foliage of this tree is less likely to 
catch the line than the black thorn and many other bushes which 
flourish on a river’s margin. Attach to your running line, a 
hook with eight inches of strong gut by a loop to the line, and 
just above the gut and on the line have a swan shot or small 
bullet. Thus prepared, bait the hook, wind or draw up the line 
until the shot touches the top ring, then twist the gut round the 
This done, push the rod quietly through an opening in 
the bush, and when it has passed beyond the limit of the foliage 
twist your rod to unwind the gut and the weight of the shot or 
bullet will carry the baited hook down to the surface of the water. 
Then proceed to dap as before described. If there are any chub 
about they will gradually rise to the surface and swim round and 
about the bait, examining it minutely. The white muzzles of the 
fish may be shown at some little distance down in the water, and 
it is now you must coquet with them, imitating the apparent efforts 
of the bait to avoid its enemy, having your eye all the while upon 


top joint. 


the largest, which, it is presumed, you will select as your prey. 
Therefore, occasionally make a feint, and cause the bait to incline 
more towards his lesser brethren, at the same time taking due 
care that they do not take it. | This will irritate the leader of the 
shoal, who, it may be, supposing that one of his inferiors will 
secure the coveted morsel, will incontinently make a dash at the 
bait and—you have him. Your rod being a tolerably stiff one, 
and the rest of your tackle of the strongest, keep a firm hand and 
tight line upon him, a fierce and desperate plunge or two, and the 
fish wills how signs of exhaustion. This, I am aware, is somewhat 
an innovation to the generally accepted dictum. I advance it with 
the authority of my own experience of the greed and nature of the 
chub. Do not let him have line, nor be in a hurry, or attempt 
to land him until you see him partly on his side. Then insert 
the landing net, through the branches, under him, and drawing 
him safely ashore untie the gut from the line, basket your fish 
and reel up, when your line will pass amidst the branches without 
impediment. Now walk away from this hole, keep aloof from 
the stream, and seek another chub haunt, for you may not 
return to this one until the commotion you have occasioned is 
forgotten by the remaining fish. 
Fly-fishing for chub is very fine sport. 
and the tackle strong. 
a character ; 


The rod should be stiff 
The great error is using flies of too small ; 
one may almost say the fly can scarcely be too large 
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as chub have the mouth of a plough-boy with a corresponding 
appetite. My heaviest bags of chub by fly-fishing have been 
made with the assistance of the flies used for grilse, or small 
salmon-flies. 
long as you cast afar off and you are as well down below the sky-line 
as possible, the line may fall with a splash which, differing from 
trout fishing, attracts the notice of the chub, and their rise at the 
lure is most pronounced and unmistakeable, the wave of water 
made by their progress being perceptible for a distance of some 
feet. The most killing flies for the Thames, Trent, Kennet, and 
Lea, are the red, black, or orange palmer made to double the size 
generally sold. These palmers represents the hairy caterpillars 
which every breeze of wind shakes off the over-hanging foliage 
during the season. To add to the deception of the natural object 


The weight of the fly is greatly in its favour, for so 


= 
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- “a-small piece of white kid glove, or a gentle or two, should be 





supplemented, and the more this addition succeeds in imitating 
the escaped entrails of the lure the greater the attraction. Next 
to these flies (and by many preferred) is the artificial cockchafer. 
It is certainly very fatal when cast under boughs, and its weight 
permits it to be whipped to a goodly distance with great decision 
and nicety, while from the same cause it is not stayed in its 
descent by any light intervening leaves or twigs which would 
arrest the passage of a lighter bait, and thus get the angler into a 
difficult entanglement. To meet the latter mischance with smaller 
flies, a good-sized shot is sometimes fixed a few inches above the 
fly, which, impelled with the necessary force, precedes the fly, and 
by cutting through the more yielding foliage acts as a pioneer, so 
to speak, to the less weighty lure which follows it. In this 
way we have known from sixty to eighty pounds’ weight of chub 
brought forth, more particularly in the Kennet and the upper 
reaches of the Thames, from trout haunts passed over by many 
anglers as considered inaccessible. It may be stated that, 
although the chub is considered a worthless fish for the table 
almost wholly throughout the year, its flesh being then of an 
extremely woolly and tasteless character, during extreme frosts, 
it assumes a firmness of fibre almost equal to cod ; and that during 
such periods of severity, they, unlike most other fish, are more 
eager for an acceptable bait, and are endowed with greater 
strength, which consequently, while affording additional sport, 


tries the tackle and skill of the angler to the utmost. 


CREEL, 
(Zo be continued.) 





WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT AND 
es. |, . GRAYLING. 


[THIRD ARTICLE. | 


* Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this to me and that to thee ; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be!”’ 


From Merlin’s Song in the Coming of Arthur. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King.”’ 


At the close of my last article we were considering the limit 

_. of the angler’s consciousness of time for the purpose of 
pausing before striking ata fish after a rise. To a marksman 
with a long cross-shot before him, where there is no keeping the 
quarry in the line of fire, is it not often of the utmost importance 
whether he pull his trigger and fire-off his fowling-piece a twelfth, 
or atenth, or even an eighth of a second sooner or later? But, 
for allthat, can he pull his trigger a twelfth, or a tenth, or even 
an eighth of a second sooner or later? I think not. What, I 
wonder, would, in Mr. Keene’s opinion, be about the limit of an 
angler’s consciousness of time, unaided or aided, for the purpose 
of pausing before pulling a trigger or striking at a fish? Would 
it be about. th of a second, I wonder? And on what facts 
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would he found his opinion? The limit of my own conscious- 
ness of time leads me to doubt very gravely whether any angler 
could, on an average, under the circumstances of his angling, 
pause for less than half a second before striking, after 
catching sight of a rise. And I do not very well perceive 
how he could make a pause of much less than a_ second. 
But as to this every individual reader must consult his own con- 
sciousness, recollecting, or learning, that it is much easier to do any 
act that can be done in some very short period of time, say 
one-third of a second, than it isto make a pause during the same 
fractional period. For doing the act does not necessarily involve 
measuring time. But the essence of the notion of pausing is the 
measuring of time. Pausing for a definite period is, in fact, beating 
time mentally. But what ifthe mind have nothing to beat time 
with ? The shortest periods can only become appreciable by the 
mind by its perceiving all the facts which are passing in and filling 
up those minute periods. Such facts are the inarticulate gabbling- 
countings of numbers. 

I have set down the total time of the rod-strike, effective and in- 
effective, when striking with a pliant rod, at about half a second. 
And from sad experience I suppose that it will not take a fish 
more than half a second to blow out a fly which he had in his mouth 
when the angler caught sight of the rise. Mr. Keene, as we shall 
see presently, says, in effect, that it will take only about jth of 
a second to make an effective strike, and that the fish will blow 
the fly out in about ths of asecond. And yet he proposes to 
make before the strike ‘‘an appreciable pause,’ which he terms 
about jth of a second; but which pause, if it is to be appreci- 
able by the angler’s consciousness, cannot, I have contended, 
be less than about half a second. And ‘the strike cannot 
take less than about a half of a second, I have submitted. 
The angler is, and must be, behind-hand with the fish from 
the very first, the seizure of the fly, to the very last, the hook- 
ing of the fish, whether the strike take one time or another. The 
angler is already a day behind the fair. But, not content 
with that, Mr. Keene wants to make him two days behind it, 
striking stiff 
rod is simply the throwing away of a chance of hooking a fish by 


Surely, any deliberate pause before with a 
virtue of that power, which, in Mr. Keene’s opinion, a stiff rod 
possesses of striking appreciably quicker than one could strike 
with a “pliant weapon.” Ward is fond of a pliant rod, 
provided it has a good spring, and so am I, and always have been, | 
for the sake of the lightness of the casting, and the fineness of the 
tackle which its pliancy effects and permits ; but not because I am d 
sure—for I am not.sure—though my recent experiments in- 
cline me to pause and consider whether a rod pliant, but with a 
spring like that of steel, would not, if the striking were made with 
a somewhat greater force, equal, if not excel a stiff rod in quick- : 
ness of strike. Say the effective rod-strike is 12 feet, a Jong strike. 

Now, in order to get this length of effective rod-strike, the wrist- 
strike with a stiff rod must be considerably longer in space, and 

with equal time of effective rod-strike, longer in time also than . 
the wrist-strike with a pliant rod will be. For with equal force 
of strike, and equal motion of wrist, the pliant rod has 
the longer oscillation, the wider curve or arc. And if 
the pliant rod is not weak-backed, but of the most per- — 
fect spring, I am doubting whether, when it is more strongly 
struck-with, its effective strike will not be — swifter and 
stronger, as well as longer, than (all other things being equal) 
The action of the pliant, 
strong-springed rod, seems to me to be almost next of kin to that 
of a bow. The force, and consequently the rapidity of that 
oscillation of a pliant, strong-springed rod, which ends its 
effective strike, may—I do not say must—make the time of . 


its effective strike not longer, if not actually shorter, than the time 


is the effective strike of a stiff rod. 
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of the effective strike of a stiff rod. It must be borne in mind how 
very much quicker the rod moves than the wrist does in the strike. 
You can with a pliant rod make an eight-foot effective rod-strike, 
keeping your arm pressed closely to your side, and only just sharply 
turning your wrist. I suspect that the advantage which a stiff rod 
has in striking lies rather over a weak-springed, pliant rod, than 
over a rod pliant, yet with a strong spring, and that the advantage 
lies more in force of hooking than in quickness of hooking. You 
drive the barb of the hook—after the point of the hook has 
touched the fish—more deeply in with a stiff rod than with a pliant, 
weak-springed one, striking with equal force in each case. 
With the pliant, weak-springed rod you may be more apt to lose 
fish which you had only slightly hooked, by reason of the yielding 
of the rod in the actual hooking. Such seemed to me once my 
experience in Norway, when I was often getting my forty to fifty 
fish in a day with the fly, fishing generally with a long line, and 
with a rod which, as I have since thought, was somewhat too 
pliant. The remedy, a dubious one I doubt, which I then tried, 
was a second striking after I felt the fish hooked. However, it 
is, perhaps, after all, but a vain imagination, not a sound scientific 
one, not a good “hypothesis,” my notion that a pliant, but strong- 
springed, bow-like rod may, by alittle greater force in the striking 
than, with safety to tackle, could be employed with a stiff rod, be 
made to bury the barb of the hook as quickly and deeply as the 
strike of a stiff rod would bury it—be made to do so by first the 
strong bending, and then the strong discharging of the bow of the 
rod. All that may be, after all, but “a mere phantom ”-notion 
or fancy of mine; for Ward, I am afraid, is not with 
me here. He grants, I think, a quicker motion to a stiff rod 
than to any pliant one. And his grac/ical opinion, the result of 
his very exceptionally large experience, has very great weight with 
me. And if, as he, and Mr. Keene, and the Editor, and most other 
anglers conceive, a stiff rod does strike quicker than any pliant 
one, how strong soever in itsspring, and whatsoever the force of 
the strike, then—whatever it may be in other respects—a stiff rod 
is, in respect of quick-striking, the more scientific instrument, the 
deadlier weapon. And why, then, whilst using such a rod, 
will Mr. Keene, by making ‘an appreciable pause,” deliberately 
throw its scientific deadliness aside ? Except for the purpose of 
making, by the extra force applied, a pliant rod strike as quickly 
as a stiff one, and to the extent required for such purpose, I am 
not advocating} sharp-striking, that is to say, hard-and-quick 
striking. ard-striking with a stiff rod and fine tackle, even 
when combined with quick-striking, is scarcely an expert style of 
angling. It seems to me that the true principle is, for 
quickness sake, particularly with a pliant rod, to strike as hard 
as youcan without endangering your tackle, and no harder. But 
the subject of these articles is quick-striking, not sharp-striking, 
and so I will only add, as to the latter virtue, that it is very apt 
indeed to run into a vice. 

I have another little quarrel with Mr. Keene. He writes, as we 
have seen :— 


I cannot agree, however, that “‘ striking cannot be done too soon.” 
I believe in a golden mean, and the time of the striking should be 
decided by both sight and feeling. The precise period can only be 
learned by experience, because it occurs half-way between the first 
feeling, or perception of the rise, and the first feeliug or perception of 
the taking of the bait.” 

But how has Mr. Keene come by his experience of striking 
half-way between sight and touch of a fish? For, if his experience 
has always been to strike before a touch by a fish, how can he 
possibly have experienced anything about a touch of a fish after 
he has struck, other than a touch ofa fish by the hooking of a 
fish ? 
touch and turn to his argument. 


not the fish’s touch of him. 


But a touch of a fish by hooking it is giving quite another 
For that is his touch of the fish, 
That is a touch in consequence 


of a strike, not a touch uncaused by a strike. But a touch 


uncaused by a strike, not a touch in consequence of a strike, 
is what Mr. Keene’s experience should have been for the purpose 
of his argument. And was Mr. Keene’s consciousness originally 
good enough to know, and is his memory good enough to re- 
member now, that in the majority of cases—spread over many 
years—when he has struck instantaneously to sight of a rise he 
has missed his fish by about ,) th of a second; and that when he 
has waited and struck instantaneously to feel of the pluck of a fish 
at his fly he has also missed his fish by about jth of a second ; 
and that that pluck “came asa rule about two 1 ths of a second 
after he caught sight of the rise: but that from the time when he 
began to strike “ half-way ” between those two }, ths of a second 
or so—those two ths of a minute or so—he did not miss his fish 
in the majority of cases. A page in one of Shakespeare’s plays 
says: ‘How can I forget that which ne’er I did remember ?” 
But my question here is rather of the converse character. How 
can Mr. Keene ever have known what, according to his argument, 
he doesremember, namely, all those multitudinous past_occurrences 
—how can he have ever known them as he remembers them—as 
occurring in about j) th and jj ths of a second respectively ! 

Again, to say that an act which you are doing is half-way 
between something which has happened and something which will 
never happen if you do the act you are doing, and which may 
never happen if you do not do the act you are doing, seems to me 
very much indeed like saying that the act you are doing is half- 
way between something andnothing. And to say that, is, I cannot 
help thinking, to commit a fallacy. Atall events, it is to use lan- 
guage not conducive to perspicuity, and to that perfect under- 
standing of a subject which perspicuity so much promotes. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 


By J. Harrincron KEENE, 
NO. IV.—ROACH. 


| WILL NOW refer to the Roach because I observe that these 

fish have been considerably on the feed during the past few 
days, and many anglers have, therefore, had their attention agree- 
ably directed to them. 

The roach (deucscus rutilus) is one of the most plentiful of 
fresh-water fishes, both in this and Continental countries. The 
angler of experience needs not to be told that in England nearly 
every stream, and nearly every lake of any size, contains it. In 
connection with this omnipresence, I may here conveniently 
advert to the frequent presence of fishes—especially roach—where 
their existence has hitherto not been known, and the origin of 
which in the locality it is at first sight, if not altogether, impossible 
to discover. Iknow of one instance in particular. A lake had 
been emptied of water and fish, and had been sown with rye grass. 
The crop which ensued was enormously plentiful, as were those 
which were successively grown during the next two years. Under 
these circumstances it is certain that no fish could have been by 
any possibility left—there being no water, except occasional rain, 
for the length of time referred to. After cutting the grass for the 
final time, the water was let in through a fine grating and in the 
depth of winter. The water, in addition, came from a spring sup- 
plied by a well in which no fish were. ‘Thus no roach, or, indeed, 
fish at all, could by any possibility have found their way into the 
pond unless by some such means as I will hereafter suggest. 
Two years afterwards the place swarmed with roach and rudd, Can 
any reader give us an idea how this could have happened ? 

I have but two theories, and they are that impregnated ova 
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must have been carried there by water-fowls on their legs, or it 
must have been swallowed and passed without digestion. The 
latter is the more improbable of the two hypotheses—but both 
are unlikely. I cannot think of one more probable, however, but 
can assure the reader there is no flaw in the stating of the pro- 
blem. No doubt many others besides myself have marvelled at 
the presence of fish in apparently impossible places. It may be 
added that there is no English fish rivalling the mud-fish of India, 
over which rice may be sown, and which, nevertheless, reappear 
in the same localities during the rainy season, nor have I ever 
heard of any fish but eels travelling overland like the ‘‘ Climbing” 
perch (avalus scamdens) nor are there any authenticated instances 
of fish showers-like that of India. 

To return to the roach. Not only is it omnipresent in Eng- 
land, but its number in Europe seems to have been, if it is not now, 
enormous. Bloch, speaking of the marias on the Oder, says that 
when they were drained such large quantities were netted that 
they were used for fattening pigs on its banks. In various dis- 
tricts in the north of Europe, indeed, they were employed to 
manure the land—a woful waste of food if the assertion of Dame 
Berners is to be believed: ‘‘Yf he be fatte and pennyd thenne 
is he good meete.” 

A verbal description of the fish is not easy, but Yarrell has been 
fairly successful. ‘‘ The colour,” he says, ‘of the upper part of 
the head and back is dusky (often bright) green, with blue reflec- 
tions, becoming lighter on the sides and passing on to silvery 
white on the belly, the cheeks and gill-covers silvery white, 
dorsal and caudal fins pale brown, tinged with red, pectoral 
fins orange red, ventrals and anal bright red.” The scales are 
less large than the chub, and marked with radiating and con- 
centric lines. 

The fish are very gregarious, and the sizes are usually uniform, 
or nearly so. By this, I mean that when a shoal is hit upon it is 
common to find them almost all of one size, presumably, therefore, 
of near ages. ‘This is another peculiarity of the herding of fishes 
which finds an analogy in other parts of the animal creation. 
This is more observable in the case of this than in that of any 
other fish I can call to mind. They are, in my opinion, in the 
pink of condition from August to the present time, and this is 
decidedly the best time for its capture. June is usually the 
spawning month, and the fish requires quite a month before it is 


in good health and condition again. 


A word as to the modus of this spawning business. I am con- 
strained to believe that when the instinct matures, the sexes pro- 
ceed apart in swarms of greater or less number to the shores, and 
there, amongst weeds or submerged branches, they shed the spawn 
ormilt. In the case of lakes it is interesting to watch the multi- 
tudes of these fishes crowding and jostling each other with their 
rough sides. So great has been the number in cases I wot of that a 
rough, not loud, but distinct grating noise from their rough sides, 
accompanies those of the jostling referred to. The number of 
ova is very large, as many as 125,000 having been counted in the 
ovarium of a 3lb. fish. After spawning, this fish, like the chub, 
regales itself on the confervoid weed (conferva riveralis) found on 
stones and submerged structures, and can be taken at that time 
with this as bait. 

The diseases of roach are chiefly parasitic. Some time ago a 
correspondent of the Gazerre spoke of black spots which were to 
be found on roach from his locality. I gaye it as my theory of 
cause, that the scales had been bored by a teredo-like parasite— 
the name of which Ido not know—and that the nacre gland—or 
the gland which supplies the sheen of the scale as well as its 
substance—had been injured, causing its contents to flow in com- 
paratively large quantity. But why is the spot black ? it may be 
questioned. The answer is, I think, that as it is well known that 








silvery pigments (the guanine, or oriental essence, made from the 
nacre of the bleak, for example) on being exposed suddenly and 
in any quantity to the light or air, d/acken and become opaque, 
and solidify more or less quickly. 

The objection to this theory may be, that the spots are found in 
some instances to mark the inner coating of the mouth and intes- 
tines. The objection is not, however, real, because this coating 
also furnishes the nacre referred to—at least, it is so in the bleak 
and dace, and why not in the roach ? 

The larval tapeworm, Zigula digramma (this identification was 
kindly furnished me by the great helminthologist, Dr. Spencer 
Cobbold), is also very frequently found infesting the roach. When- 


ever a raw place surrounded by a whitened border of diseased or 


fungus-carrying flesh is seen on any part of the fish, or the gills 
are white and the fish distended and languid, or the fins are 
colourless and overgrown with bysshus, the presence of this 
creature, which finds its ultimate stage’ of existence perfected ina 
I have taken as much as three feet 
of worms, white, and apparently headless and lifeless, from the 


water-bud, may be suspected. 
ceca of an eight-inch roach. When spawning, orabout to spawn, 
the males are also subject toa cataleptic condition on being taken 
out of the water. I am not aware if it is peculiar to the females 
also or not, but do not think so. I have found a fish at such time to 
stiffen in any position it may happen to fall, and instantly die, its 
body remaining for some time so inflexible as to allow of its being 
broken asunder without any appreciable bending. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual weekly meeting took place on Monday last, at Ashley’s 
Hotel, Covent Garden. Amongst the members present were Messrs. 
Pearce, Goodyear, Blamey, Robinson, Huggett, Lemann, Gray, 
Gillatt, Wheatstone, Perilli Rocco, &c., &c. Mr. Sachs occupied 
the chair. A fine tray of chub from the Thames shown by Mr. 
Lemann, who, in returning thanks for the toast of the successful 
angler, remarked that in the portion of the Thames he had fished 
lately, the chub were really so well fed they disdained to take the 
choicest baits, and could only be caught with the utmost patience 
and perseverance. Mr. Rocco brought for inspection a flying fish, 
and offered, with his usual liberality, to have the same mounted and 
put in a case if the Society would accept the same. The chairman 
returned Mr. Rocco thanks, and accepted it on behalf of the Society. 
An animated discussion took place in reference to a letter written by 
Mr. A. Jardine, and read on the 21st ult., at the “ Reading and Dis- 
trict Angling Association,” and which was considered by many pre- 
sent as a reflection on members of this Society. On the other hand, 
Mr. Jardine’s letter was defended by several members, who consi- 
dered it was neither more nor less than a strong protest against 
prizes for gross weight, and the growing feeling amongst anglers 
of doing away with such prizes was pointed out. Many members 
were of opinion if gross weight prizes are abolished, few fish will be 
shown on Monday evenings. Mr. Adlington thereupon offered a 
prize of one guinea for the greatest gross weight by any member 
during the present year. A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 
concluded the business of the evening. CONSTANT READER. 
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FisHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near GrAnt’s Hovsr STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


Grorae JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby: hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
et the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apyrt.] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not ouly a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable icformation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FL.igs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] 

Mrs. F. ¥. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand. Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 

Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by All Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike,'and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottie 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is ec ipancadins 
the press ka te ever ingenteds For pee dead bait. 

n an be adjusted to suit bait of any size. I a - 
sey ne tot the ate “ Gregory ” is tnpiassod on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointe 
Address, James Gregory, Vysesstreet, Birmingham.—[Avvr.] 
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CHANGE OF OUR OFFICES. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





We beg all our Correspondents to take particular 
notice that in future the FISHING GAZETTE will be 
printed and published. by Messrs. BRADLEY & Co., 
12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and all Letters, 
Reports, &c., must be addressed as follows :— 

THE EDITOR, “FISHING GAZETTE,” 
OFFICES: 12 & 13, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


It will save much delay and trouble if ow: Correspondents will 
please take a note of the change of address at once. 


In future the paper will be published by Three o'Clock 
every Friday, 
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(from our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES, &c. 


«My business in this State 
Made me a looker on.”’—Shakesfeare. 


Since my last note I have been “looking on” the river day by day in the hope of 
being able to impart some satisfactory information to my brother Thames 
piscators in this communication, and I am pleased to say I have not ‘‘seen my 
fondest hope decay,” for as I write, in spite of frost and snow, the river is 
simply in the prime of condition for winter fishing, and anglers should not 
neglect the present opportunity, but ‘‘improve each shining hour,” and gather 
fish, sport and health whilst the opportunity serves. The water has gradually 
toned down to that lovely, neutral, mignionette tint so dear to the eye of a 
roach angler, and so beguiling to the chub-man, the jack-man, “or any other 
man’’ with piscatorial proclivities. Roach are best being sarcumvented with 
the flat-well-scoured wriggly half-inch of the tail of a lobworm, the remainder 
of the worm being utilised by being minced up and judiciously thrown into 
the swim, taking care that the ‘diet of worms”’ sinks really into the compass 
of the swim, or it is otherwise a case really of ‘a worm at one end and a fool 
at the other” of the rod and line. Chubare still best being had with ‘ bullock’s 
nervine ; ” but lobs, cheese, small frogs, and other delicacies have their attrac- 
tion, and it is as well for the angler to have his quiver full of dainties to suit 
the logger-headed whims. I differ from “‘ Trent Otter” in one or two particu- 
lars with regard to “‘ Winter chub fishing” as put forward in one of the late 
numbers of the ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE.” For instance, I should never plumb 
for the depth, or should I ‘drop anchor.’’? The whole Aik of chub fishing is 
in the drain work ; however, with the Editor's permission, I will recur to the 
subject on a future occasion, and in a separate article. 

The whole of the week’s doings between Sonning and Bray may be summed 
up in a few words. TRoach-fishing has not been grand, and the quality poor, 
all the best bags being. had with lobs. Why will not anglers give up gentles 
for winter fishing? Chub have been had in fair quantities, the best bag being 
had above Henley with the boiled tail of crayfish—a splendid bait, as I know 
from personal experience. The take was 25 Ib.in four hours. Jack have not 
been grandly on, but Hamilton at Medmenham got a 12-pounder and a fiver, 
and at Cookham Mr. G. a 7 lb. and a smaller one. 

THURSDAY EVENING: Snow has been falling all last night and during the 
day, but unless a thaw sets in this will not interfere with successful fishing, as 
the river is now still in prime order.—Martow Buzz. 

January 14. 

River Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge), 

CONDITION OF WATER : Good for perch, jack and roach fishing. Sport: 

Mr. Rogerson in three days—first, one jack, weighing 4. Ib., and ten perch. 











The two last days, fishing with a gentleman well experienced in fishing, from 
Shepperton to Teddington, first day, between here and Sunbury, one jack, of 
8 1b., and a smaller one; last day, fishing from Sunbury to Teddington, never 
had a bite. D. Hackett, one day, three chub, weighing 9 lb. Mr. Blamy, one 
day, six jack, two largest weighing 10 lb, W. ROGERSON. 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Water in good order for jack, chub and perch : 
PROSPECTS : Prospects do not look bad, all we want is, the gentlemen to 
come and catch the fish. .Perch, jack and chub, will bite now if the weather 
keeps as it isnow. Sport DuRING THE PAST WEEK: On Friday 1 jack 
8 lb., 2 dozen of perch. Wednesday, (half a day) 8 lbs. of chub, and some 
good perch, largest chub, 3 lbs.. We have plenty of chub here, they are 
taking pith and brains.— JOHN RUSH. 


The Lea (Cook’s Ferry). 
Water in good condition ; several perch have been taken, varying in weight 
from 3 to 7 lb.—S. SEWELL. } 


The Lea (Waltham Abbey). 


The water is now in good order—probably a little too bright. Scarcely any- 
thing has been done since last week ; few have been down. The roach seem to 
leave the grounds where they have been fished for, for their natural haunts, 
and are some time before they return. A friend of mine told me he had been 
among the jack close by, but did not care for it to be made public.—WILLIAM 
ROBERT CLARK. 


The Lea (Flander’s Weir Fishery, Chingford). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Higher than it was, with a scarcely perceptible 
tinge of colour, and in capital condition for angling. Wind has chopped reund 
from E.S.E. to N.N.W., and, I regret to say, snow commenced falling heavily 
late this afternoon after a lovely bright day. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Only four members down, three of whom scored blanks. That indefatigable 
and successful chubber, Mr, Herbert Taylor, managed to get among them with 
some of his toothsome old Cheshire upon a three-pronged fork, the fighting 
weight of his best fish being 3 lb. The Leachub at this season are in their 
primest condition, and give splendid sport upon very fine ledger tackle. No 
member of this fishery has had more satisfactory experience of the foregoing 
remark than our worthy colleague, Herbert Taylor. He has had for several 
past seasons capital shows of heavy chub from the water.—W. J. CARTER. 


January 15th. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 


The herring fishing is now over, and the fishermen are employed in catching 
cod, conger, ling, skate, &c., with hand-lines and spillers, within a cable’s- 
length of the shore; the bait used is whiting-pout, which are caught from the 
piers with hand-lines and mussel bait. These little fish afford good:sport for rod- 
and-line fishing, as there are plenty to be taken now. ~ Average weight from 
three to four to the pound, and occasionally a 12 or 181b, cod or conger. I 
have seen some rod fishermen handle these fish well, and more than once, after 
a long fight, it has ended in a break-away and the sportsman minus his valuable 
finger-lings, which have been swept off his fingers into the sea while veering 
and hauling the line. One of those massive gold rings was recovered by a 
fisherman of Ilfracombe, on Saturday last, when the tide was very low. If 
any of the gentlemen who have lost their rings at the Ilfracombe landing-pier 
should see this and write to me, I can give further information, as the man 
that has got it would like to communicate with the owner. There were 
several hundred grey mullet taken with a small seine at the back of the pier 
to-day.— HENRY COLLIER, fisherman. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


Although the weather and water have been all that could be desired for pike 
and chub fishing, many of the anglers did not much fancy facing the cold north- 
east wind that has prevailed all the week ; some, however, would not be denied, 
for the reason that they knew perfectly well that, so long as it did not freeze, 
both pike and chub were sure to bite. This was quite true, and on two or 
three occasions the anglers who visited the noted pike waters below Nottingham 
managed to capture some fair baskets of jack with the live-bait, but none that I 
heard of weigkad more than 7 lb. Two rodsters at Fiskerton also brought up 
a good sample of chub, which they took with pith and brains, and another got 
a dozen smaller fish with scratching. The anglers up the river have only had 
moderate sport ; a few pike were, however, taken at both Sawley and Shard- 
low, but nothing of any size.. Worm fishing has been a blank, owing to the 
water being too clear for the use of that bait. Should the river remain as it is 
at the time of writing, anglers cannot do better than go after the pike and chub. 

170, Kirk White-street, Nottingham. W. BAILEY. 


The Trent (Newark). 


The water is very low and bright; in pretty good condition for all-round 
angling with fine tackle. Prospects are not very good just yet, for the wind 
has been veering about most of the week from north to north-east, and then to 
north-west and back again, while to-day it has shifted round to the south-west, 
with a fall of snow. The water is all right, and in good condition; but I think 
the prospects of sport are not very good for bottom fishing just yet. Anglers 
might, perhaps, get a jack or two, or a few chub might be taken with pith and 
brains and fine tackle. I have not heard of an angler meeting with even mode- 
rate sport during the past. week. , Several good anglers have been out, but got 
nothing, with the exception of Ben Hunt, who, on Saturday, took half a dozen 
nice roach, with cockspur worms for bait.—Tue TREN? OTTER, Jan. 15. 

[MS. received all right ; thanks.—EDp.] 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 

The water in the river has run down to. summer level—a strange contrast to 
the flood of last week. It could not be in better condition; and anglers should 
lose no opportunity of getting to the water-side, remembering that the netting 
plague commences on the 2nd of February. This week I hear of fine speci- 
mens of chub and perch succumbing to the temptations of some well-scoured 
worms. Salmon at Melverley and Llannyynech are to be seen in numbers 
sporting themselves in the clear water; and there is every prospect of the 
season proving a better one than that of last year.— W. D. : 


; Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). i 
_ Several anglers have been out during the past week on both the above . 
rivers, with hook, the fly, and bottom; and I am pleased to say that a few 
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i grayling and coarse fish have been basketted off of both specimens. 33 brace 
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reference, they would do well to arrange the German leading 


_ of very fine grayling were killed on the Derwent last Monday with the little 
brandling worm for bait; also some roach, and a few perch; I also hear of a 
brace of small pike being killed on the Derwent below Crawford, with small 
dace forbait trolling. The best places for fly fishing at this time of the year are, 
for both rivers, the deep slow runs at the tails of streams, and in the smooth 
glidings. The killing flies are Eaton’s furnace fly and his dyed hackle fly, 
ribbed with gold twist. Very few natural flies have been out during the week, 
owing to the severity of the weather; in fact, it has frozen the fishing line to 
your rod while fly fishing. It has almost been too cold for the angler to be 
out by the riverside, fishing. Several otters have been heard during the last 
fortnight abont Matlock, and I believe myself that there are a great number of 
otters on the banks of the Derwent, between Darley Bridge and Ambergate ; 
and I feel sure that if we could get the “otter hounds” down here they 
would have some good sport. Weather now bitterly ‘cold, with a little snow 
falling. Fishing prospects for next week are not very encouraging, although 
both rivers are all right for either fly or bottom fishing. 
Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. GEORGE JAMES EATON. 








THE “FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER. 
We beg our readers to see what Mr. Gregory, of Birmingham, 
says of the value of this in his last week’s report from the Trent. 








TROUT FoR THE THAMEs.—A. Beck and E. Davis, of Wycombe Angling 
Trout Preservation Association, put 40 brace of Wycombe trout in the 
Thames above Marlow Bridge, the average over 1 lb. each—very fine. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
DuNKER’s FISCHEREI-KALENDER. 1880. Stettin: Herrcke and 
os Lebeling. 
Tuts useful little volume makes its bow to the fishing-world for 
the first time, and will doubtlessly be received with a warm and 
well-deserved welcome. Issued under the auspices of the pub- 
lishers of the DrurscHE FISCHEREI-ZEITUNG, whose name is a 
guarantee for the excellence and well-selected nature of the 
contents, it contains much of extreme utility to sea and river 
fishermen, fish-breeders, and dealers, in addition to the usual 
information, without which no almanack would be complete. The 
monthly calendar for owners of fish ponds is copious 
complete. 
- An appended nomenclature of fish in most European languages, 


and 


and in many of the dialects used in Central Europe, is especially 
useful. To any one interested in comparative philology, the 
nomenclature of fishes affords many striking illustrations of the 
arbitrary manner in which names are propagated, and either 
hybridized entirely beyond recognition, or until only the faintest 
resemblance to the parent stock is left remaining. 
' Just to give an idea of the multitude of names by which one 
and the same fish is known in Europe alone, that of the minnow 
is taken at random. In the given list no fewer than fifty-five 
names are recorded, yet the number is far from complete, for the 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Turkish, Modern Greek, and Russian 
names are wanting; it will thus be seen how easy it is fora simple 
minnow to elude the grasp of inquisitorial science under a cloud 
of aliases. ; 

Some of the German provincial names for the minnow are 
curious and shrouded in mystery, others are: most poetically 

suggestive. In the Rhine Provinces it rejoices in the name of 
the “may-gosling;” in Styria alone, it. has upwards of fifteen 
appellations, of which a few translated literally from the vernacular, 
are well worth mentioning. In probable allusion to its size, it is 
called the “ oat-fishkin ;” the “ hundred-thousand fishkin,” perhaps 


or sarcasm. « oe ; < per 
Travellers with angling instincts will welcome the dictionary 
as a valuable aid towards making their requirements known to 
local fishermen abroad. It is to be hoped that the publishers will 
see their way clear towards considerable extension of this portion 
» of their almanack, and as a first step towards increased facility of 





names alphabetically in their next annuai edition. 

An interesting biography is given of Professor von Siebold, of 
Munich. Among the many valuable contributions to science by 
this veteran ichthyologist, his work, ‘The Freshwater Fishes of 
Central Europe,” published at Leipsic, in 1863, is still pre- 
eminently the standard German work in that particular branch of 
natural history. 

A directory consisting of the names of the fish breeding 
establishments, piscatorial societies, and principal fish dealers in 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, completes the volume. The 
enumerated fish-breeders alone shows how considerable is the 
pecuniary interest in pisciculture, and at the same time bears 
testimony to a widely-spread practical knowledge of the habits of 
fish, which cannot but be beneficial to mankind since it tends to 
enlarge the existing supplies of a highly salutary article of food. 





Mr. Exttor Srocx’s Fac-stmire Reprint OF THE First 
EDITION, PUBLISHED IN 1653, OF IZAAK WALTON’s “ COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” . 

Mr. Exxior Srock, of 62, Paternoster-row, London, has sent us 

a copy of his most accurate /ac-simile reprint of Walton’s book as 

it was first given to the world. The original edition is so 

extremely scarce that a copy of it is very rarely to be found, and 
always commands a high price, so that Mr. Stock has done all 
lovers of choice books, and especially all anglers, a real service by 
bringing out this cheap and perfect copy of it. In order to 
insure accuracy, Mr. Stock has employed the wonderful and 
mysterious art of photography in its reproduction. He says, in 
his interesting preface, ‘‘ some of the types used in printing the 
first edition are altogether obsolete ; to save all risk of departure 
from the exact form, these, as well as the sharp, vigorous little 
cuts of fish, and the very tasteful title-page, have been reproduced 
by a photographic process which is simply infallible, and I have 
not neglected any available mechanical means to secure an 
absolute fac-s/mile of the original book; the paper on which it is 
printed is of the same shade; and the binding, even to the 

curious red and blue sprinkling on the edges, is in all respects a 

counterpart of that of the copy from which this reprint is made.” 

Every angler should make a point of securing a copy of this 


edition for his piscatorial library. 








THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER AND ITS EFFECT ON 
ANGLING. 

THIs isnot only a question that should be frequently asked by anglers, but care- 
fully considered, for I believe it is a very important point when fishing in any 
of the cold winter months. When the water is clear, chub will feed on such 
baits as pith and brains and scratching, when the mercury stands two degrees 
above the freezing point, and pike will also feed then, but sport becomes doubtful 
when it is any lower. In the same state of the water, and you are going to 
employ worms, it is almost a waste of time if the thermometer does not indicate 
50 degrees or nearly so; if the watcr should be discoloured, you may then 
catch roach, dace, perch, and bream, at 45 degrees, and even a little lower than 
that, but not much. Ina clear water, if the mercury will not move to above 
40 degrees it will be a blank; this will often be the case first thing in the 
morning, but, towards the middle of the day, by dropping the thermometer in 
the water, you quickly discover that a change has taken place, for the mercury 
has, perhaps gone up several degrees, then is your time to begin fishing.— 
Wo. BAILEY, Kirke White Street, Nottingnam. 

[Weare having a thermometer made specially suited for anglers, and shall 


.} introduce it to them shortly.—Ep.] 
in reference to its ubiquity and prolificness; while that of-the | 


“motherless,” or “ orphan,” is most likely due to rustic cynicism 








GIRL KILLED BY SWALLOWING A PERCH.—At Weedon-bec a young man 
and maid were playing with a perch, the lad threatening to make the girl swallow 
it, on which,she opened her mouth unthinkingly, and the fish springing out of 
the boy’s hand suddenly stuck in her throat, which killed her on the spot.— 
“GENT. MAG.,”’ Vol. I. , 


‘FOLLOW My LEADER.’’—As a barge heavily laden was passing up the 
Thames and Seven Canal at Lodgmore, near Stroud, a small perch pursued by 
a pike, actually jumped from the water on board, and was immediately followed 
by the pike, when both were secured by a boy who was steering the vessel. 
The pike weighed between two and three pounds.— Gloucester Chronicle, 1833. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W. Jonrs.—Covers for binding the volume for 1879 will be supplied from 
the office of the GAZETTE as soon as the index, which is being printed, is 
ready. 

F. C. N.—If you intend to learn fly-fishing you cannot possibly do better than 
get Ronald’s book, published by Longman and Company, of Paternoster 
Row, and Stewart’s ‘ Practical Angler,’ sold by Mr. W. J. Cummins, 
of Bishop Auckland. 

A. R.I1. E. L.—Your friend who cannot trace the quotation from Ovid will 
find it in the Hadlieuticon, thus :— 

Ex se 
concipiens channe gemino fraudata parente. 
—Ovib: Halveuticon (lines 107 and 108). 


“A BROAD ADVENTURE.” 


S1R,—Whatever may be the opinion on the somewhat invidious article which 
appeared under this title in your popularly increasing journal, there are one or 
two facts therein which are suggestive, and of some little interest to the 
angler. 

It would appear that- Messrs. Temple and Lindley were enabled to take pike 
at a considerably more advanced date in the year than is generally considered as 
that which can be profitably devoted to this pursuit; and that, although the 
weather was exceedingly inclement, the capture of some five perch likewise fell 
to their rods. 

I believe that Mr. G. Fennell, some few years ago, in the case of roach- 
fishing, established the assurance that roach could be secured in almost in- 
credible numbers in the river Yare at least two months later than had been the 
habit of the East Anglians to go in search of these fish. 

Perhaps Mr. Lindley would kindly tell us what were the baits he found so 
readily to his use at Wroxham. Were they roach (called ‘‘ wobblers’”’ for 
spinning), dace, or gudgeon? The bait being at hand would infer that the 
season was not supposed to be over there, although close upon it, as he speaks 
of his boat being said to be the last that would go out for the year. If infor- 
mation was given by telegraph or letter to Wroxham that, it was the intention 
of Messrs. Temple and Lindley to visit the house, and that bait would be 
required for both man and fish, the finding such there is not extraordinary ; 
and if the same previous desire was not intimated to Lake Lothian, the absence 
of these adjuncts at Oulton was not surprising. Perhaps a detail as to hotel 
charges at both stations would be equally acceptable, as ‘roast pheasant for 
dinner,’’ although not generally included in the 7zen of the angler, if reason- 
able, might prove an extra inducement to myself and others to brave the rigour 
of an East Anglian winter. The charge for fishing the Wroxham Broad, 
whether for rod or boat, could be added with advantage. 

I am not surprised at their thorough ill success in the Bure en verte, some 
mile and a half pull against stream to the entrance to Wroxham Broad, for it 
has been liggered, night-lined, and netted for years, until jack, with their 
gristle scarcely set, have been retained. Happily, this state of things—for it 
still exists to a certain extent, despite Mundella’s Act—will soon be of the past, 
a society for the protection of the Bure (a report of which will appear next 
week) having been formed, and a meeting for its practical operation announced, 
to be held at Yarmouth forthwith. 

It has taken a long time to wake up the natives of Norfolk to the value of 
their inland fisheries. Let us hope, however, that now they are aroused to their 
importance, their exertions will be effective and enduring.—I have the honour 
to be, yours, &c., AJAX. 


EXCLUSION OF WORKING MEN FROM ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


S1k,—I fully agree with your and Mr. G. Eaton’s remarks on the error fallen 
jnto by Angling Preservation Societies in excluding working men from mem- 
bership. That their admission, at a lower rate of subscription, and placing 
members of their class on the committee, will convert them from the errors of 
poaching to watchful guardians of the waters, is shown by the following history 
of the rise and progress of a society in the Midlands. The district in question 
possessed a river which was admirably adapted to bream, roach and pike, but, 
as no one troubled about preservation, it was netted closer than, I should think, 
any riverin England. So small was the mesh used that I remember a case 
where two jack, not four inches long, were taken. ‘‘ Put the little blanks back,” 
said one of the party. ‘‘No,Ishan’t,” replied the individual who bossed the 
net; ‘‘some other blank blanks ’ll haye’em.’’? So he put one in each wuist- 
coat-pocket ! 

In the course of their nefarious performances, these men, whose name was 
legion—for nearly every quarry-man and frame-work-knitter had-a share in or 
owned a trammel, cleach, or drag-net—did such damage to growing crops by 
pulling out sticks, stones, and weeds with their nets, and leaving them on the 
meadows, trampling down grass, and breaking fences, that the owners and 
occupiers decided to call a meeting to decide what means should be adopted to 
protect their property. When, however, they met, it was found that there 
were many anglers among them, and, in consequence of the arguments of these, 
it was decided to found an Angling Society, and at once a committee was 
chosen and a keeper appointed. Now, fortunately, some one proposed that 
working men should be admitted ; this was carried, and their subscription fixed 
at 2s. 6d. 





To the surprise of every one, these subscribers soon by far outnumbered those 
whose subscriptions were fixed at a higher rate, and at the first general meeting 
it was decided to have some working men on the committee of management. 
This firmly established the society; the half-crown men then felt they had a 
voice in the affairs of the society, and gave it all the help they could. At 
spawning times numbers of them volunteered to patrol the banks to prevent 
poachers from afar from dragging out the gravid fish, and in a short time the 
few old netters who had held out sold or destroyed their nets, became anglers, 
and joined the society. One of them, I remember, told me that, in conse- 
quence of the increase of fish, he could catch more with his rod in a week than 
he could before with his nets ina month. These things occurred many years 
ago, but I am glad to hear from an old friend that the society is still flourishing, 
and supported in great part by the very class the Darley Dale Club wish—to 
what is, I am sure, their own detriment—to exclude from their membership. 

It isthe fashion of the present day, for any one who knows nothing about him, 
to write on the working man. Some represent him as possessed of angelic 
qualities ; others, that he is debauched and brutal in his instincts. The middle 
class think him an inferior animal; the aristocracy deign sometimes to lecture 
him at politico-Christian associations, and consider him as a species of over- 
grown baby, whom it is best (for political purposes) to occasionally notice. 

Well, perhaps he may sometimes get drunk, but do none of the great 
middle classes do so? Do none of the aristocracy ever exceed ? 

He may sometimes ‘warm his old woman.’’ Do not members of the 
middle and higher classes (vide reports of the Divorce Court) occasionally 
indulge in that luxury? He may get into debt. Do those above him never 
incur liabilities? He may listen too often to the voice of the professional 
agitator, and too easily believe his statements; but do not multitudes of the 
middle class swallow wholesale the cant of the blatant Boanerges Stiggins ; 
and the aristocracy fondly listen to the twaddle of the Reverend Aloysius 
Chasuble, or become wrapped in the toils of Father Tortuoso ? 

But a truce to comparisons. The British working man is no better and no 
worse than other people, and if he is treated as a saz will soon show that he is 
possessed of qualities equally good as those who so frequently vaunt thei 
superiority to him.—Yours truly, E. GOSLING. 

Twickenham. 





“QUICK STRIKING.” 


S1r,—In the FisHInG Gazette of date January 3rd ult., you append a 
question at the bottom of my communication on quick striking, which appeared 
originally in November. Your question is ‘* How I can tell that I have risen a 
big trout?’’ A dig trout, andI calla trout ‘‘dég”’ only when he weighs 3 lb. 
and upwards, and I have caught a very large number of ‘‘dig¢”’ trout, as the 
extracts from my diary, which I append,‘will amply testify. I have found that a 
“org”? trout always on rising at the fly makes a swelling or boiling of the water, 
and when I see that Inever strike until I feel the line tighten on my fore- 
finger, thus showing that the fish is going down with the fly in his mouth, and 
I have proved if I struck at the appearance of the boiling or swelling of the water 
I struck before the fish had taken the fly, and thus I did not hook him. This 
is my experience. The water in which I fished and killed these ‘d/¢” trout 
was a lake of some three miles in circumferance, fed by two brooks, and is now 
fished by a club. I forbear, for obvious reasons, from naming the water. I 
may, however, state that Earl Ducie, Mr. Wilson Patten, and the Hon. Mr. 
Coke, had the exclusive right of fishing tor many years after I fished it. In 
confirmation of your remark, I have found that trout ofa pound or so in 
weight, if you call that weight “ dz,” takes the fly as quickly as a half-pounder, 
and even in a stream that is turbulent, the boil caused by the rising of a big 
fish a keen pair of eyes may see. I was once surprised, a good many years ago, 
when I was watching old George James Eaton fishing in the Derwent, to see 
him hit a trout which had risen in a very rough stream, when my eyes, pretty 
good and keen then, failed to see the rise; but his did, and he hit and landed 
his fish ; so much for seeing a rise in rough—yery rough water. 


EXTRACT FROM MY DIARY. 


1859. 

July § with artificial Green Drake 1 Trout, 2b. 15 oz. 
” 13 ” ” ” I ” 3 Ib. 8 oz. 
” I4 ” ” ” I ” 3 lb: 4 Oz. 
” Tq ” ” ” I ” 615. 2 oz.! ! 

Aug. 9 with Scotch Loch fly re 2 Ib.) tba, 
” 9 ” ” I ” 3 lb. 4 OZ. 
” 9 ” ” I ” 3 lb. I4 0Z. 
” Il ” ” I ” 2 |b. 14 0Z. 
by Oe Leg ” ) By, 3 1b. 12 oz. 
” If ” ” I . 4 lb. 13 oz.! 
” 16 ” ” I ” 2 Ib., Sloz: 
” 16 ” ” I ” 3 Ib. 12 oz. 
” 19 ” ” T ” 5 Ib. x oval 

1860, 

PATE 2 7s, 1 8 ,, 22 Jbarotogs 
” 28 ” ” 4 ” 12} lb. 0 oz. 

Sept. Ty, 99 8 ,, 30%1b. ovoz. 
” 22 ” 3 ” 10} Ib. Ooz. 

1861 (in five days in the same week.) 

May With Scotch Loch fly 2. 87 1b. Ooz. 


This is a sample of my every-day fishing ; that is, every day I fished, and my 
grayling rod of 9 fect 6 inches, but very stiff; my line I had made expressly, 


| and was 120 yards long, and the 6 lb. trout I killed with it on July 14, 1859, 
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and he took me one hour and ten minutes to kill and creel him. These 
extracts will interest fly-fishers. My collar was of fine-drawn gut. Ido not 
fear to say that there is no loch in Scotland that can furnish such fishing, and I 
think only one in Ireland, viz., Lough Deravaragh, in County Westmeath, that 
_ can surpass it. Ihave seen and partaken of in Dublin a trout 8 lb., taken 
out of that lough in the drake season with the natural fly, Z must state J 
’ weighed every fish I took, and as soon as landed.—Faithfully yours, 
J. GARLE BROWNE, 
Bufton Lodge, Desford, Leicestershire, Jan. 6, 1880. 


[We did not intend to infer that you cannot see a rise at all in rough water, 
but that itis then much more difficult to determine whether the rise is of a 
large or a small fish.— Eb. ] 





a “A BROAD ADVENTURE.” 


S1R,-—-Will you allow me to say a few words upon the above subject ? I am 
sure the whole body of your subscribers, in common with myself, were highly 
gratified with the excellent engraving presented to us with No. 139 of the 

_ FISHING GAZETTE; but with regard to the wording of the ‘“ Adventure,” I 

could not but observe at the time I read it that if Mr. Lindley had given us a 

‘plain unvarnished tale’’ about the pike fishing, and had not exalted Mistress 

_ Whittaker of the Three Horseshoes, and disparaged mine host of the Wherry 
Inn quite so much, it would have been more agreeable. 

That Mr. Mason should have written as he has to the Vorwich Argus I am 
not surprised, for there is something about the description of the welcome 
accorded to Mr. Lindley peculiarly grating to those who, like myself, are ac- 
quainted with that gentleman. 

| I have known Oulton Broad and the Wherry Inn all my life, and whenever I 
_ have wanted them have never found a dearth either of tackle or bait at the 
latter, while the courtesy and good-fellowship of mine host is proverbial. 

It is not a very great marvel that nothing edible was to be obtained at 10 p.m. 
in a village of two or three hundred inhabitants, and boasting but one butcher’s 
establishment in the place, and at this time of the year, when no angling visitors 
are in it nor expected. 

Trusting that, in fairness to the Wherry Inn and mine host of the same, you 
will find space for the insertion of this in your next issue, 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
1, New Road, Commercial Road, E., 
10th January, 1880. 





WILLIAM KING, 


HOW TO CATCH MINNOWS. 


Sir,—I answer to William Olive. The best way to catch minnows I have 
seen is with the hoop minnow net attached to a pole and dropped in the stream 
by culverts or other places they frequent. I often take a lot by throwing the 
net out and drawing it up quickly by the weeds. WhenI want only a few, I 
take a landing net I have made expressly of fine meshes, which is much handier 
and answers a double purpose.—Yours respectfully, Je Se 


P.S.—Could you or any of your kindly-disposed readers inform me of a 
_ genuine way to colour ferns, sedge, &c., for dressing cases of preserved fish, 
mecc. ? 

[A cast-net is the best means if large quantities are required. "When we 
want a dozen or so of minnows for trout fishing, we make a small paternoster 
by putting a swan shot at the end of a yard of fine gut, which has attached to 
it at intervals, three or four short lengths of fine gut, each with a very small 
hook, baited with a bit of red worm. With this miniature paternoster, with half 
a cork for float, several dozen of minnows can be caught in a short time where- 
ever they abound; in fact, they can be pulled out two or three at a time 

trequently. The minnow fights most pluckily when hooked.—ED. ] 


) * WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING. 
} A REMORSELESS JACK. 


DEAR Sir,—I have read your GAZETTE now for some time with much 
pleasure. I have been all my life an enthusiastic angler. I have trout-fished in 
the Wandle many times, besides Scotland, &c. My own experience about 
striking is that sometimes I Zave lost a fish through being too quick in the 
operation, but that, as a rw/e, quick striking should be the rule. Of this I am 
fully assured, that the line ought to be thrown straight, and kept as much so as 
possible. Where the line is taut, I fancy the fish, in nine cases out of ten, 
hooks itself, the play of the rod and the stream helping to that (to the angler) 
happy consummation. 

Tam only giving you my own opinion, Mr. Editor, without wishing to appear 
egotistical. A man might say, “Oh, I knew all this before!’’ Perhaps SO, 
but when I first handled a rod I was—and am now, at the mature age of 41—glad to 
get a hint from a brother of the angle. For my own part, I use the finest tackle 
I can procure, and that with right coloured flies (generally small), and the line 
landed on the water in a straight line (not in the form of a letter S) should 
result in success. 

If I have written anything to the purpose you have my full permission to do 
' what you like with the subject-matter of my letter. 

But now on another subject. 

I was (fishing) spinning at Wilstone Reservoir with the keeper and my little 

boy in the punt, when the latter drew my attention to the following curious 

occurrence :— 

We had caught two pike and put them in the well of the punt, as 
_ a place for safe keeping. There happened to be only one small live roach in 
the well, the other baits being in a large can. 


i 





My young hopeful called out to say that one of the pike was eating a fish. 
As I thought he must be mistaken, I was in no hurry to look, but the keeper 
also asked me to look. I found that the pike had really got the fish in his 
mouth, right across that member, and shortly after he swallowed it. 

I never heard of a similar want of sympathy between fellow-sufferers—one 
captured fish and another—before. The most astonishing thing is the pike had 
not long been caught, and was in good condition bodily. Otherwise, I think it 
was a mean thing to do. 

T enclose my card, but if you think the cannibalistic affair of use in your paper 
I can vouch for the truth. Please do not append my name, but initials. —Yours 
truly, Jul. G. 

Aylesbury, January 10. 

[This is certainly a most curious incident.—ED. ] 


WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY FISHING. 


S1r,—TI perceive A. R. I. E. L. “ pauses for a reply,’’ in his last communica- 
tion on this subject. As it is, nevertheless, ** to be continued’? Ishould much 
prefer his concluding the argument he is upon before responding to his 
*‘pause.’? I daresay he will kindly excuse me. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


TROUT TAKEN IN THE LEA. 


S1r,—In the course of my travels on Sunday evening the 11th, I went into a 
house where anglers do ‘‘love to congregate,’’ and there I saw a trout about 
2 lb. being exhibited. Upon inquiring as to where and how it was taken, the 
proprietor of the fish answered me as follows :—‘‘ Well, sir, you want to.know 
where that fish came from? It came from a well-known place on the river 
Lea, where anglers to-day have been as thick as bees, trying their hardest to 
get a show of fish so as to have a chance in winning some useful prizes. Well, 
sir, I was not connected with them, but I was not far away from them, and I 
had been trying my best to get some roach or perch from the first train down 
in the morning till about three o’clock, when this joker gives mea knock; I 
answered him from the wrist, the reply I got was a kick and plunge and over 
and over again. Thinks I, I have got a chub here, and I cannot afford to lose 
him. But judge my surprise when I got him on shore to find it was a trout. I 
looked around, no one seemed to know what I had taken. Says one ‘It’s a 
chub ;’ says another, ‘It’s only a small jack’ ; but they were all too busy with 
their own fishing to come and see, so I slipped it into my bag and said nothing 
about it down there.” JIremarked that the fish was fenced. ‘ Well, sir, I 
know that, but a 2-lb. trout taken with a gentle whilst roach-fishing from the 
time the first train comes down till three in the afternoon and not a bite, who 
could resist the temptation of bagging it?’’ But you might have returned it 
to the river again when you found what it was! ‘*SoI might have done if I 
had the same chance as you might have of taking as many trout as you like 
during the season. But, sir, the taking of a trout by the likes of me, Ican assure 
you, sir, is like a man buying a bushel of oysters to find a pearl; he has to buy 
a good many before he gets one, and the same with us: we can catch roach, 
perch, jack, chub, bream and all those kind of fish, but I do not believe that 
there is one man in five hundred of Londoners who ever caught a 2 Ib. trout. 

PIXIE. 


YOUNG TROUT AND GRAYLING WANTED. 


S1rk,—Where can I obtain trout and grayling for stocking a stream ? 
Potton, Beds., January 12. LitTLe Rep. 
(Mr. Chas. Capel, Crayfoot Fishery, Foot’s Cray, Kent, will supply you.—ED. ] 





CRAY FISHING. 


S1r,—I have perused with pleasure your excellent notice of Professor Hux- 
ley’s work on the crayfish. It brings vividly to mind my youthful experience as 
acrayfisher. There are no crayfish in the river Severn or the canal at Shrews- 
bury that I am aware of.” It was in the Grand Junction Canal, near Coventry, 
where I and my youthful companions, twenty years ago, used to beguile our 
time of an evening, and crayfish were plentiful enough. Armed with a twine 
line about four feet long, baited with a piece of the entrails of a sheep, a piece 
of ‘‘ high’? meat, or bacon, we used to wend our way to the canal bridges. The 
fortunate possessor of a line (for every lad could not ‘‘raise’’ a line) would be 
followed by two or three admirers. On arriving at the canal side, at dusk, the 
party would lay flat on their bellies, with their heads just peeping over the edge 
of the masonry, under or near the bridges. Gently lowering the line into the 
water until it was paid out, all would remain quiet for some little time. You 
had not to wait long, however, before a gentle twitching at the line informed 
the holder of it that the fish were regaling themselves with the toothsome bait. 
With great care the line would be gently raised to the surface, when the most 
venturesome of the party would slip his hand under the fish and cast them out 
of the water, and as many as four crayfish would sometimes be jumping about 
on the towing path. The fish would be gathered up and put into the pockets, 
or more generally the caps of the boys, and many a sharp pinch with their 
claws, sometimes drawing blood, has been the result of a careless handling of 
these diminutive lobsters. This would be considered a good catch, one or two 
being about the average. Of course, as in other kinds of fishing, you would 
occasionally have a ‘‘ blank”; and sometimes when you had drawn the line ever 
so carefully to the surface, you would be disgusted to see the crayfish, who had 
perhaps caught sight of the heads of the party, give a backward jump off the 
line and disappear in the water. This the boys would attribute to the careless- 
ness of the operator, the line would be handed over to another of the party, and 
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the fishing continued till quite dark. The finest of the fish were quite as large, 
if not larger, than the English specimens spoken of in your article. I remember 
a brother of mine, arriving home in glee after ten o’clock one night with his 
cap and pockets full of them. His joy was of short duration, however, for the 
application of a stout cane, and to bed without supper, convinced that boy that 
all was not happiness, even in crayfishing. But you cannot alter the propensity 
of lads for this kind of recreation ; andin the same locality, I am informed, the 
rising generation still stay at the water side till quite dark, to the worry of many 
an anxious parent, who somehow or other fail to appreciate the glorious enjoy- 
ment of crayfishing.—I am, sir, yours truly, Mivis ADE 
Shrewsbury, January 12. 


WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT OR 
GRAYLING. 





S1r,—I have read the articles upon the above in your valuable paper, and 
am much surprised at A, R.I. E. L.’s remarks upon striking a fish—more par- 
ticularly that part of his argument where he alludes to a fly-fisher having eight 
feet of loose line. My experience teaches me to keep a tight line. If I sawa 
man with a fly-rod and line in his hand upon any stream or pool, and if his 
line was slack to the extent of two feet, I should say that would-be fly-fisher 
requires a lesson or two by some practical fly-fisher. There may be a slight 
chance of hooking a trout when hshing in that slovenly way; but I will back 
the fish six to one if trout-fishing. If grayling-fishing, I should say he does 
not take a single fish in a day or month. I will give a few lines next week upon 
fly-fishing, under the heading “Tight Line.” Joun A, GRIFFIN. 





THE CAM AND OUSE. 


S1r,—Cold north-east winds and thick fog is the order of the day in the 
Eastern Counties. Notwithstanding this drawback, I, in company with Mr. 
Andrew Antony, of London, determined to try the roach ; so off we started to 
Littleport by first train on Wednesday last. We were met at the station by 
Charles South, of Littleport. He had a good supply of baits and ground-bait 
all ready, and a right good fellow he is; in fact, I never had such kindness 
shown me by ary angler before. Any angler visiting Jittleport will, I am sure, 
endorse all I have said. However, after fishing for six hours, we scaied our 
fish ; and a splendid lot they were, weighing full 20 lIbs., all splendid roach. 
A better tray I never saw. Mr. Antony was simply delighted. 

January 12. W. How letr. 





CRAYFISH AS BAIT. 


S1r,—Three years since I was invited by my friend, Mr. Max V. D. Borne, 
to fish a rocky bottomed lake some 60 miles from Berlin. Now although 
this lake is regularly netted to supply various towns with live fish twice a week, 
we hadexcellent sport. We fished witha leger, two hooks anda float, cray- 
fish being our only bait ; I never before saw such monsters, they being the 
noble or reddish crayfish variety ; and we merely killed the crayfish and placed 
the tail on one hook; and the head on the other, and caught perch, roach 
and rudd up to two pounds in weight. I may add that the lessee of this 
large laké sends crayfish all the way to Paris, but I had not an opportunity of 
seeing how they were packed to reach there alive. I have angled for barbel 
in the Danube. at Vienna, with the crayfish and with great success, in the 
Platten Sea, (Balaton Lake), near Pesth, in Hungary also ; in fact if you 
want large fish, such as wels up to 300]bs., Danube salmon 60 lbs. and pike 
perch 30 lbs., the crawfish is the most killing, the soft shell ones in preference, 
z.é., those which have cast the old shell. There is.a pool at the head of 
Streatly Mill, on Thames, full of barbel. -Many have tried, but I never yet 
heard of any being caught. At the tail of the mill is anarrow stream, and I 
have frequently seen the boys catch crayfish from under the stones ; I believe 
if any one tried the crayfish, the big barbel would grab them ; I never tried, 
as, when I went there, my time was taken up with trout, pike and perch. 

There are abundance of crayfish in the Kennet, near Reading, and just 
where large trout abound. At Speenhamland, near Newbury, any one 
walking along the banks can see plenty of them crawling at the bottom of the 
river. One of our members, Mr. Lemann, is famous for catching large Wandle 
trout with the crawfish. 

Godfrey’s Water, at West Drayton, the Colne, in that part where the over- 
flow from Uxbridge empties itself, is full of crawfish. Two years since, I saw 
a man employed catching them. His modus operandi was lying down reaching 
over the bank and fetching them with’ his fingers out of their holes. I gave him 
sixpence for a score, and I certainly saw him throw out three score in less than 
an hour. 

I do not believe in boiled crayfish as bait, as the alluring essence of the live 
crayfish is thereby destroyed. You might just as well fish with a piece of boiled 
lobster ; Ihave tried that before now, without success. Live fresh-water 
shrimps and crayfish is the natural food of the larger species of fresh-water fish. 

Piscatorial Society. eR. DACHS, 





HOW TO CATCH MINNOWS. 


S1r,—A few years since I visited Besancon, south of France, on our way to 
Switzerland, and essayed to fish the river Doubs, adjoining the town. This 
being a military depot, or centre, I saw more than a hundred soldiers, in- 
cluding some officers and their wives, enjoying the sport of angling; but, owing 
to the constant netting of the river, there was scarcely anything else but 
minnows and gudgeons to be caught—the minnows in millions. Each soldier 





placed his minnow trap in the river while he angled, and those I saw withdrawn 
were mostly full of minnows and a few gudgeons. Most of these traps were 
simply a common light-green brandy bottle, with 2 small hole knocked through 
the bottom; a tea-spoonful of bran put inside, corked up, tied with a long 
cord to the neck of the bottle, and thrown into the river—the bottom of the 
bottle down stream. Some had bottles of white glass, ‘‘made for the very 
purpose, and sold in the glass shops in the town;’’ others used a hoop net. 
I bought one of the latter, as it shuts up small enough to stow away in your 
basket. I think minnows are a very inquisitive fish, or they would not pry 
into such a brandy-bottle attraction; they are like sheep, and follow their 
leader. I saw one bottle taken up from the river which was nearly choke-full 
of them. 

While there, I tried an artificial minnow under the weir, and caught a chub 
of about half a pound, which the soldiers around called a large fish, and I made 
one of them happy by presenting it tohim, They carry the minnows away in 
their pocket handkerchiefs, and grizzle them as we do whitebait. They are 
very good eating, and an acceptable addition to the usual soldiers’ fare. 

These white glass minnow traps are sold by Messrs. Alfred and Son, 


20, Moorgate Street, as advertised in your columns, 
T. R. SACHS. 





WEIGHT OF JACK. 


S1r,—Noticing in the F1sHInG GAZRTTE lately comparisons of weight and 
dimensions of ‘* Sir Lucius,” and referring to the reported take of a large 
gentleman in.the Thames’ during Christmas week, which was 3 ft. 4 in. in length 
and scaled 18 lb. within ? of an ounce, it will interest your readers to know that 
weight does not always go with dimensions, vde the following, which I give 
from the London Magazine, February, 1761:—‘* A jack was lately caught at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, three feet and one inch long, weight twenty-nine 
pounds and a half.” W. PHILLIPS. 

Hackney and Kingsland Gazette Cffice. 


THE WELSH HARP. 


S1r,—I should be obliged to any of your readers if they would inform me 
if day-fishing is allowed at the Welsh Harp water, if live bait is procurable 
there, if a punt is necessary, and the charge for same, including fishing. 

Stoke Newington, Jan. 4. Gee” Wonk. 
[Day tickets can be had of Mr. Warner, price 2s. 6d. for jack-fishing, Is. 

for bottom fishing, for perch, roach, &c. You will have to take live 

bait. . The charge fora boat is 2s. 6d. You can fish from the banks, 
though from boat is preferable. But Mr. Warner will give you every infor- 
mation if you write to him.—Ep.]} 








RHYMES OF THE THAMES. 


No. 5.—To Izaak WALTON. 7 ou 


I. 


Rest, gentle spirit !—Thou a legacy : 
Hast left which men hold dear unendingly ; 
Need I, a brother of the “ craft,” pray—rest ! 
I know not—but my heart is full of thee. ° 
Love of thy fellow-man and Nature filled thy breast. 


2. 


Rest, father of the Art !—we hear thy voice 

In tones of pleasance that our hearts rejoice ; 
Each syllable of thine is fraught with good, 

Thy “ craft”? knows not of turmoil or of noise— 
We wish we could attain the tranquil of thy mood. 


B: 
Ah, well! these times are noisy—but about 
The fields of country life there dwells serene, 
Free from the rush of town and busy rout, 
A passion of deep feeling—sweet—unseen, 
Bound in the stream and wavy meadow green. 


4. 

herewith thy spirit dwellest. There thou art, 
Apostle of our Craft, an active part 

Of the enjoyment of dear Nature’s friends— 
No jarring sound of ’Change or stormy mart. 

In THINE, the angler’s love begins and ends. 


5: 
We love thee much—but not as face to face. 
How can we love thee thus ? We knew no base 
Nor unkind actions of thy long-wrought life. 
Thy peacefulness of skill but caused a race 
That knows no sound of envy or of strife. 


J. Harrincton Krene. ~ 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Sunday, the members of the above, to the number of twenty, 
fished at the Pike and Anchor water, Ponder’s End, pegged down 
for six prizes. One prize only was taken, a handsome gilt clock, 
under glass shade, given by Mrs. Jones, our late hostess. ‘he prize 
was taken by Mr. J. Blacklege with one fish, the only one among 
them; weight, 7? ounces. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


I enclose list of takes for past fortnight ; our shows of fish for the 
last six weeks have been very small indeed, owing to the bad condi- 
tion of the rivers for bank fishing:—Mr. J. Fitch 6 lb. 6 oz. roach, 
Mr. W. Phillips, 6 lb. 2 oz. roach, and two pretty chub, 2 Ib g oz. 
Messrs. Fletcher, Parkins, Theobald, and Jennings also weighed 
roach, all from the Thames. We have just completed our second 
quarter’s fishing; total weight for six months, 683 15. 1 oz. On Sun- 
day next we compete at Bourne End and Cookham for several valu- 
able prizes given by Mr. Fitch,’senr., and the Anglers’ Pride Society. 
—J. A. FiTCH, junr., Secretary. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Four prizes will be fished for on Sunday next, 18th inst., members 
to choose their own fishing water, all fish to weigh, according to 
Society’s rules. Particulars of prizes:—Mr. H. Auburn, tos. 6d.; 
Mr. T. Newberry, tos, 6d.; Mr. J. Barrett, 10s. ; Mr. J. Edwards, a 
patent lock. He Burr; 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our members were out on the rrth, but only two suc- 
ceeded in getting fish :—Mr. Woelfell two chub, 2 lbs. 153 0z.; Mr. 
Davis, one chub, 1 Ib. 13 oz. W. EMMS, Secretary. 

January 12th. 





PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Nothwithstanding the intense cold on Sunday last, our members 
mustered well on the banks of the rivers, but the majority of them 
received little reward for their labour; not so, however, with some 
few who have received the appropriate name of ‘‘ The Hunters,”’ for 
C. Short had as handsome a brace of chub as anyone could possibly 
wish to see, as well as some nice roach; J. Lovett had a small chub 
and some handsome roach; W. Lee, some fine perch; and Captain 
Shelley some decent roach. _Our members will compete on the 25th 
instant, at Godfrey’s Water, West Drayton, for three prizes given by 
Mr. Mac, when it is hoped to see a good muster assembled. 

January rath. F. KNOX, Reporter. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On Wednesday, the 7th inst., Mr. Hockley visited Windsor, but 
the fish seemed dead off. He only succeeded in capturing one barbel, 
about 4 lbs. Mr. fT. Hughes and Mr. G. Lee returned to their fa- 
vourite place, and succeeded in capturing 75 lbs. of jack, all of which 
were weighed in the club. This was a three days’ outing ; and, if the 
whole of the time had been devoted to jacking, they must have had twice 
that amount. They lost a lot of time trying different swims for roach, 
but the jack being as numerous as bleak on a summer’s day, there 
were very few roach to be got. PIXIE, 

January rith. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above club were out on the 11th. The follow- 
ing gentlemen weighed fish :—Messrs. Parsons, Wilson, Middleton, 
Gardener, Mamdry, Harper, Burton and Eccarrius; and Mr. James 
weighed in a splendid brace of jack, which he has sent to be preserved. 
Meeting nights Thursday and Sunday, at The Surprise, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road.—T. W. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


Mr. Sargent visited the ‘‘ Old River’’ on the 11th, and managed 
to get 10 lbs. 144 oz. of chub, the largest weighing over 31bs. Mr. 
Palmer, the worthy Secretary, has, after several trials, succeeded at 
last in capturing a jack at Byfleet. Now, ‘‘my South London friends,” 
look out for your private waters ; the jack are beginning to feed. 

January 11th. PIXIE. 





SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


The monthly competition of the above took place on Thursday, the 
8th inst. Several parts of the Thames were taxed to supply their 
finny inhabitants by the members; Richmond, with the assistance of 
Mr. Beckett and one of the Browns, contributing the finest collection, 
consisting of barbel, bream, roach, dace and pérch. Shiplake was 
represented by Mr. Francis with roach and perch. Mr. Boalch, from 
another part of the river, exhibited roach and dace, all of which were 
in fine condition. The result of the competition is thus :—Mr. 
Beckett, 1st; Mr. Francis, 2nd; and Mr. Boalch, 3rd. Gross weight 
nearly 20 Ibs. Considering the weather that prevailed, the show of 











fish was very good indeed. The next, competition takes place on 
February 12th, for three prizes given by Messrs. Eggbrecht, Lang- 
lois, and Boalch. PIXIE, 

January 11th. 

THE, LEICESTER ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Leicester Angling Society was held 
on Monday evening under the presidency of Alderman Barfoot. It 
was stated that the receipts for the year amounted to £113 109s. 6d., 
and the treasurer’s balance £15 16s. 24d. The President, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said when they remembered that the new 
Fisheries Act had come into operation last year, and that the Act 
created a closed time for fishing between the 15th of March and the 
15th of June, he thought that the report was exceedingly satisfactory. 
The new Fishing Act woul, he believed, fili their rivers and brooks 
with fish, and he had noticed, by the reports of the societies through- 
out the country, that the anglers were well satisfied with the Act. 
The anglers of Sheffield, about 10,000 in number, had made a pre- 
sentation to Mr. Mundella, M.P., as some recognition of the efforts 
he had made for bringing the Fisheries Bill into force. Referring to 
the sport to be obtained in the waters of the neighbourhood, he said 
he believed that the roach, perch, tench and pike had been some- 
times very large, and he might, as an instance, mention that in the 
home waters a tench weighing 3 lb. 9 oz. and a pike weighing 7 lb. 
had been secured. There was an increasing number of fresh-water 
fish in the preserved waters of the Society. Only one case had 
occurred where fish had been poisoned, and the offender had been 
taken before the magistrates, and had suffered seven days’ imprison- 
ment. The committee expressed their gratitude to Sir Henry Halford 
for the permission he had given members to angle in his preserved 
waters at Wistow. With the funds in hand the committee would be 
able to stock the surrounding waters with different kinds offish. The 
report was adopted unanimously, and a vote of thanks were accorded 
to the President and the officers of the Society.—F. L. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 


As Mr. Fisher of the above club was fishing at Ware last Sunday 
week for perch, and finding they would not nibble he begged a small 
dace of a brother angler, and put it on his paternoster. Being rather 
cold, he laid down his rod and went fora walk. Returning in about 
twenty minutes he found his line, about fifty yards, all run out. Care- 
fully drawing it in until he felt his fish, he struck, and was agreeably 
surprised to find himself fast in a fish of what he supposed to be about 
10 lb. After playing him for about fifteen minutes in a very careful 
mauiner, his tackle being very light, he brought the fish very close to 
the bank; but, having no gaff or net, to his utter dismay, ‘Mr. 
Johnny ”’ with one plunge broke away. Fisher was a miserable man, 
but withal a Fisher, for he wisely determined to go for that fish; so, 
equipped with a can of fine dace and all necessary accessories, he 
last Sunday found himself in the very same place ; and to make a long 
story shcrt, at about the same hour and same spot down goes the 
float about two inches under the water. At first he thought it was a 
weed; but not wishing to throw away achance he let it stop for 
about ten minutes and then he found the float travelling away under 
water, so, striking no mistake, he did strike. There was a rush, and 
after about twenty minute’s real sport ‘‘ Mr. Johnny” was brought to 
bank and immediately killed ; but whether it was the same fish or not, 
who can tell? He turned the beam at 113 lb. We have christened 
Mr. Fisher ‘‘ King Fisher”’ for his perseverance.—A. WILKINS, Hon. 
SEC, 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Thursday, the 8th inst., Mr. S. Winter, accompanied by Mr. F. 
Grigg, of the ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ tried Teddington, and succeeded in get- 
ting about 8 lbs. of good dace. At the meeting held on Friday, the 
the Auditors (Messrs. Brookes and Weatherhead) appointed to exa- 
mine the books of the Society, read their report. Members not 
present on the occasion, and wishing to know the results, can do so 
by applying to the Secretary, Mr. Boalch. A hearty vote of thanks 
was given to both gentlemen for the trouble they had taken to go 
through the books from the commencement of the Society down to the 
present time. The next competition will take place on January 25th, 
for two prizes given by Messrs. Searle and Jousiffe. 

On the 11th, Messrs. Piolaine and Beale succeeded in capturing 
fish at Richmond—the former, 3 Ibs. 4} oz., and the latter 3 lbs. 
3+ 0z. of dace. PIXIE. 

January 11th. 


WOOLWICH BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The distribution of prizes for gross weight of all fish taken during 
the quarter took place on Monday last. Mr. C. Jones, 1st; Mr. A. 
Bridges, 2nd; Mr. Taylor, 3rd. Messrs. Hicks, Miles and Hart 
were out on Sunday, Mr. Hart heading the list with a fine tray of 
roach. F. HUMBLE. 

January 13th. 








The salmon in the Yorridge appear to be inconvenienced by the 
comparative shallowness of the water. For several days past large 
numbers have been seen leaping the weirs at Beam and Dark Ham, 
but on account of the lowness of the stream many of the largest fish 
do not succeed in passing the weirs. There are immense numbers in 
the pools, 
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ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


S1R,—The second meeting of the above club was held on Saturday 
evening last. Chair taken at eight o’clock by Brother A. Shakle, 
Members to the number of thirty being enrolled. During the even- 
ing the club was visited by some members of the Central Association, 
including the hon. secretary, Mr. Stebbings, and Mr. Hatfield, of the 
Star and Garter Hotel. Everything went on very satisfactorily, anda 
pleasant evening was spent.—Yours truly, 

H: WATSON, Secretary pro tem. 

William IV., Canal-bridge, Old Kent-road. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CRAYFISH. 

ALTHOUGH the crayfish is said to inhabit those streams alone which rise in 
or flow over calcareous formations, one notable example of an exception to this 
rule occurs in Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire. On the east side of the 
village of Markfield, a small stream rises, which, after a course of some three 
miles, falls into the Thornton Reservoir. On consulting the geological map of 
the county, it will be seen that the origin and course of this stream is from and 
over the Syenite and Laurentian rocks. The late Rey. E. B. Smallwood, who 
lived onits banks at Markfield Grange, frequently proposed to me to capture a 
pumber by baling out the holes, with the idea of introducing them into the 
Soar, in which river, although it flows principally over the Oolite and Lias (in 





which latter beds of valuable limestone occurs) is, so far as I know, destitute of ° 


these crustaceans. We, however, never carried the proposed schem2 into 
effect, so that I cannot from personal observation say that crayfish exist in the 
brook ; but the late Mr. Smallwood was deeply interested in all matters relating 
to natural history, an ardent angler, and acute observer, so that I have no reason 
to doubt his statement that they were—although of unusually small size—most 
abundant. Any of your Leicester readers will oblige me by calling the atten- 
tion to this letter of Messrs. Plant, Mott or Bates, gentlemen who have made 
the fauna of Charnwood their special study.—E. GosLine, Twickenham, 
Jan, 10, 1880. 


TENCH AS BAIT FOR JACK. 

FIFTEEN years ago I was a grammer-school boy. Saturday was always a 
school holiday. Regularly as that day came round my brother and self, 
weather permitting, amused ourselves in beguiling the finny residents from 
haunts in the numerous large pools, &c., on the estate of the Duke of S —, 
in Shropshire. The fishing onthis estate was at that time very strictly pre- 
served. Only a privileged few were permitted to fish. 

All the pools contained jack of large size. My brother, when only thirteen 
years old, hooked and landed one from the Abbey Pool, weighing twenty-seven 
pounds. Carp, tench, perch, roach andeels were also numerous. There was 
also a canal running through the estate, several miles long, used only to convey 
coals from the pits to the company’s depot. This canal was a favourite fishing 
resort of ours. It swarmed with jack, perch, roach and eels, but did not con- 
tain asingle specimen of any other kind of fish, excepting crayfish. "We were 
always sure of a good day’s sport. On one of our visits to the canal we could 
not catch any roach for live-baiting. It occurred tome that tench might do. 
There was a small pond a short distance away full of tench; where, at any 
time, numbers could be taken. Istarted off, and in a very short time caught 
sufficient for my purpose. 

I rejoined my brother, who was still trying for roach in the canal, and com- 
menced live-baiting for jack with a small tench forthe lure. The bait worked 
well. I tried holes and corners, where I could, with a roach, kill a fish at 
almost any time. Idropped the bait on to the tails of several good fish—an 
almost certain method of securing a jack when you see can them, and get near 
enough without being observed. They would have none of it ; my tench lure, I 
found, was no go. 

During the time I had been live-baiting my brother had taken several nice 
roach. He baited his tackle with one of them, remarking that he did not think 
the jack could be on the feed, or they would surely have taken a tench—a 
stranger inthe canal. Tohis and my astonishment he caught four good fish 
from the very holes I had previously fished in less than an hour. 

An old fisherman named Hemming, one of the gamekeepers, passed by at 
the time, and said, ‘‘ Any luck, Master Fred?” ‘‘ Can’t get a run,” I 
growled. ‘*No,” he replied; ‘ nornever will with that for a bait,’’ pointing to 
the tench. ‘‘I have been afisherman for thirty years, and you can take my 
word for it, jack never did, and never will, run at a doctor fish.” 

I tried them often afterwards, but without success. Close to our residence 
we had two stews, in which we placed the fish caught until required for the 
table. We always had half a dozen or morejack in them. They were fed on 
roach. Mybrother thought it would be a good plan to starve them fora 











week, and then try them with tench. We didso. At the end of a week we 
placed ten small tench into the jack stew, where they were remained unmolested 
for eight days. The jack, one a big fish of sixteen pounds, would have nothing 
to do with them. Wethen put in a quantity of roach, which were imme- 
diately seized. Gentlemen having fishstews, who think differently, should try this 
plan. In a short time they would be able to satisfy themselves on this 


point, 
RENRUT, 





Kent, BELA, Leven, AND DuDDON FISHERY CONSERVATORS.—The 
Quarterly Meeting of this Board was held at Bowness on Wednesday Dec. 18, 
there being but a small attendance of members. Major Sandys, of Grayth- 
waite, presided ; and, in addition, there were present Captain Wade, Sawrey; 
Mr. G, F. Braithwaite, Hawes Mead, Kendal; Mr. T. Atkinson, Kendal ; 
and Mr. John Fell, Ulverston. The meeting lasted three hours, and was of a 
conversational character. The finances of the Board are in a satisfactory con- 
dition, there being a balance of £158 tos, in hand in October last, when the 
accounts were audited‘at the Quarter Sessions. Trout licenses will be required 
at the commencement of next season; and, with a view to facilitate the pro- 
curing of them, arrangements will be made at Kendal, Barrow, Ulverston, 
Dalton, Bowness, Ambleside, Hawkshead, Cartmel and Broughton, for agents 
to sell them there. A discussion followed, during which several gentlemen 
advocated the application of the Night Poaching Prevention Act to offences 
under the Fishing Laws. Under the Act in question, policemen have power to 
search persons at night who may be suspected of coming from land where they 
have been poaching. But if they are suspected of fish-poaching only, the 
police or water-bailiffs have no power to search. The meeting was of 
opinion that an Act of Parliament giving them that power would be 
beneficial to the fishing interests. On the representation of Captain 
Wade a discussion took place as to the advisability or otherwise of clearing 
away the enormous quantities of gravel which accumulated at the mouths of 
the various streams flowing into the lake. Captain Wade said that these accu- 
mulations prevented the fish entering the small streams for spawning purposes. 
Mr. Braithwaite and others thought it would be unsafe to remove the gravel, as 
it afforded food and protection to the fish in embryo. With regard to netting 
on Lake Windermere (the fisheries on which are about ruined on account of the 
the small size of the mesh used) some very laudable opinions were expressed. 
As Mr. Fell, in speaking on this matter, alluded to the Press as the organ 
through which the subject was made public, we may give a portion of the re- 
marks he made, He said in this Kent district we are about to apply that 
organisation to a very important district, including valuable freshwater rivers, 
and a very valuable and a very large area of freshwater lakes. In dealing with 
this question considerable public funds will be applied to the general improve- 
ment of these fisheries by this Kent Board. But in this Board taking up this 
question actively, and introducing an efficient and competent organisation to 
protect these fisheries, some very important questions are involved. We all 
know that these lakes, as to their fisheries, are not generally what would be 
called free fisheries. ‘They are notin the same condition as the estuaries of the 
sea, in which all the Queen’s subjects have a common-law right to fish, unless 
excluded by some special Act of Parliament. These lakes are, as to their 
fisheries, of a proprietary nature, and, as far as netting is concerned, have been 
from time immemorial in the hands of certain owners, and the process of netting 
has been carried on more or less actively. Unfortunately, in a great many of 
the fisheries which we shall endeavour to improve, and which I have no doubt 
we shall most materially improve in a very short time, the mode of netting is 
very disadvantageous. A very small mesh is used, and I think that if a public 
body like this is going to work heartily on an efficient organisation for the pur-. 
pose of improving these fisharies, owners should, in so tar as is consistent with 
the preservation of their rights, give the Board the benefit of their full co- 
operation. Without that a very disheartening result will be sure to follow. 
If the proprietors of these fisheries were to continue with the nets they have at 
present, and net so systematically and so closely, and with such destructive 
engines, it can hardly be expected that this Board should heartily carry out the 
work it is now intending to effect. Therefore, as one who has taken a great 
interest in this question for many years, and as having had the honour of being 
chairman of this Board for many years, I venture, through the public Press, to 
urge the fishery proprietors that as little time as possible should be lost in co- 
operating with the work of the Board for the general improvement of the 
fisheries, and in adopting such a modincation of the mesh of their nets 
as would enable them to take all fish that can fairly be taken, and 
which would not be destructive, as the present nets are, to immature fish. 
The Chairman followed in a similar strain, and said that endeavours were 
being made to get the fishery owners to only allow a certain size of mesh and 
net to be used, ¢he size to be mutually agreed upon. Something, he said, had 
been mentioned about the Board taking these fisheries at such rents as were 
paid by the fishermen. ‘They could not do this; but there was nothing to pre- 
vent them (the Board) giving every assistance in their power to any body of 
gentlemen who might decide to take the fisheries and work them to their im- 
provement. He thought such an association would be advantageous. The 
chairman alluded to a proposed federation of Fishery Boards, a representative 
from each Board in the Kingdom to meet in London yearly and discuss the 
various problems relating to the fishing industries. The meeting was favour- 
able to such a scheme. One of the watchers of Hully was at this stage called 
into the room, and gave some valuable information as to the number of fish at 
present in the various rivers over which he had control. There were far more 
salmon now than when he first came into the district, some four years or so ago. 
Trout, too, were a capital supply, and indeed he thought in some parts of the 
district they were so numerous that there was an insufficiency of natural food 
yor them. The remainder of the business was of a purely local character. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAzETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs, Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Ina~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit=street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. me Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F’. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-strect, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 


or 


Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Etor, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 
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MY CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY, 


I HAD never before been to Yarmouth, but I have heard and 
read so much about the rivers and broads of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, I came toa determined resolution to spend my Christmas 
in the Herring Land, and have a peep at the immense fish-farms 
which so largely abound within easy reach of the Great Eastern 
Railway from Yarmouth. I ama single man, and have, therefore, 
not much of home ties for the festive season. I am an enthusiastic 
admirer of the gentle art, and I flatter myself I know as much 
about fishing-rods and material ashere and there one ; besides, Iam 
_ practically a devoted disciple of Isaak Walton, and I mean to 
continue so, Some of the piscators may perhaps say “ How is it 
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you have never before been to Bloaterland?” Well, the reason is 
simply this—I had never before had such a chance, and I made 
up my mind to avail myself of it. I at once sent for a Great 
Eastern Railway time-table to see how the trains ran for Yar- 
mouth. I was not long in discovering the Colchester line was the 
nearest route, and that there was a capital train leaving Liverpool- 
street Station at 10 o’clock in the morning, which brought me into 
the Bloater capital, a little before two o’clock. It would be im- 
possible for me to describe the powers of imagination which came 
over me, and the fancied realities which crowded into my brain 
I amaconstant reader of “THE Fiswinc Gazerre,” and have 
studied the various articles and correspondence of “ Esox Lucius,” 
“ B,” and others, in reference to the Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries, 
and I felt that I was not altogether going into a strange country. 
I am an early riser, and the hour of ten o’clock suited me nicely ; 
therefore, it will not surprise any one if I remark that I was on 
the Liverpool-street platform some half hour before the time ; and 
I hope they will not consider me an intemperate man at being 
found in the refreshment room, which is under the management 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Spiers and Pond, and where I cer- 
lainly found everything up to the mark, and most courteous atten- 
tion paid to visitors. The hour of ten o’clock so nearly ap- 
proached that I sought at once a comfortable compartment, and 
I am now on 
The train ar- 
rives at the few stations at which it stops, with unerring punctuality 
Chelmsford, Colchester, Manningtree, Ipswich, and so on, to 
Beccles and Yarmouth. My next object was to find suitable 
quarters, and having been recommended through the columns of 
the FisH1nG GAzEeTTE to Coleman’s, of the Hall Plain, which is 
about five minutes’ walk from the railway station, I thither went, but 
regret to add I found all the bed-rooms engaged and I was com- 
pelled to find shelter elsewhere. 


the officials were exceedingly civil and attentive. 
my way to Yarmouth, and studying my time-table. 


Having secured a bed-room, I 
walked through the town to the sands and the aquarium, which 
was temporarily opened for Christmas visitors, with performances 
by the Wardroper family and Little Louie, but I am sorry to say 
to extremely poor audiences. The tanks were destitute of fish-life, 
and I could not help thinking what a pity the efforts of Mr. 
Keighley to keep the aquarium open all the year round had not 
been supported. I had a turn on the Britannia Pier, and an agree- 
able chat with Mr. Doolan over a glass of some capital malt which 
he supplies in his refreshment rooms. My desire now lay centred 
in atrip to the broads, or rather two or three of them, as my time 
was limited to barely a couple of days. I went, first ofall, from the 
Vauxhall station, vdé Norwich, to Wroxham, and, again recommen- 
ded by THE FisHine Gazerrr, called at the hostelry presided 
over by Mr. Jimpson, whom I found one of the right sort, and he 
soon found a good man to take me down the river to the Wrox- 
ham broad in one of which fishing ispermitted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the proprietor, for half-a-crown a day, the money he 
realises being distributed amongst charitableinstitutions. The sight 
of the broad gave me increased pleasure, and I resolved to pay it a 
practical visit one of these days. I gathered from my attendant 
some glowing descriptions of sport, and of some wonderful pisca- 
torial triumphs. The next broad I visited was the Oulton Broad, 
and having been strongly recommended to a man of the name of 
Gooch, who is exceedingly moderate in his charges, I was for- 
tunate enough to find him disengaged, and he took me all over 
this magnificent piece of water, which abounds with bream, 
jack, perch, roach, &c. I told him I had only come ona voyage 
of discovery, and that my next visit would be to fish with him, 
and no one else. I am sure he is the right man. I paid a visit 
to one or two other broads, all being remarkable for their extent 


of water, and each, as Shakespeare has it, possessing 


«An ancient and fish-like smell,”’ 
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At all the stations on the Great Eastern Railway bordering these 
various broads, I found the officials ready to give me every 
necessary information. Having completed my trip to the broads, 
I finished up my Christmas holiday at Yarmouth in a visit to the 
fish wharf, and invested in some fine soles to take back with me 
to the great city. There were no bloaters to be had, only red 
herrings. 
pool-street, and I cannot conclude without complimenting Mr. 


Swarbrick, the general manager of the Great Eastern Railway for 


I left Yarmouth by the 11.10 morning train to Liver- 


the excellent service of trains, and for the first-rate management 
of the line. B. 








WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 
AND GRAYLING. 


[FOURTH ARTICLE. | 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle; and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved, 
With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat. 


PARADISE LOST. Sook J. 


OST CERTAINLY Iwill excuse Mr. Keene. For I want 
him to defend his thesis, and that not piece-meal, against 
The phrase I dropped in jest, I never 


‘A 
my argument as a whole. 
expected to find picked up in earnest, not having before my eyes 
at the moment of its fall the fear of that s/y teaching of the 
celebrated Sophist : + 
jokes as serious sayings, and turn his serious arguments into 


“You should always treat your opponent’s 


ridicule.” But not much the less for that little interruption, let me 


> 


compliment ‘my friend, the enemy,” upon his steadiness under 
attack. - Indeed, I must confess that Mr. Keene’s most courteous 
first notice in the /7shing Gazette of the earliest of these articles, 
reminded me rather forcibly of the gallantry of the officers of Le 
Grand Monarque, when—meeting their adversaries at the battle 
of—was it not Fontenoy ?—they bowed low, and said: ‘“ Will 
Messieurs les Anglais fire first ?”—well knowing, of course, that 
their fire might prove fatal. VodJesse oblige. 

But Mr. Griffin,* he really must forgive me for saying that he 
cannot have read so carefully as behoved a critic, that portion, at 
least, of my second article which has more particularly so much 
surprised him. For I did zo/ allude to a fly-fisher actually 
angling with eight feet of loose line, either* “in his hand,” or on 
the water. I, simply forthe sake of the argument—l, solely for 
the purpose of explaining 77 the abstract how, and to what extent 
the motion of the rod in the strike becomes the motion of the 
line in the strike—asswmed certain lengths of loose line, and said 
that an eight-feet effective rod-strike would, before it was all over, 
tighten eight feet of loose line, and would, before it was half 
over, tighten four feet of loose line. _Could I have foreseen so 
grave a difficulty as Mr. Griffin’s, I would with pleasure have 
begun my explanation at the other end, the beginning of the 
strike, and would have said that an eight-foot effective rod-strike 
would, before jth of it was over, tighten six inches of loose line, 
and would, before }th of it was over, tighten one foot of loose 
line, and so on throughout the rest of the strike, until, at the very 
end of the strike, the eight-feet strike of the rod would tighten 
eight feet of loose line, if so much line were loose. Would not that 
have satisfied Mr. Griffin? I said that a long line is a loose 
one. Compared with a short line, is not a long line a loose one ? 
My experience of fly-fishing with a light, pliant rod, and a long, 
dight line; in a breeze, ona sinuous river—such as is the Axe above 
Axminster—has taught me that there will, a/ /7mes, be far more 








* See correspondence columns of last week’s FisHinc GAzgTTE. 
+ Gorgias, 








loose line than I like. My argument—which Mr. Griffin has 
wholly misunderstood—is altogether in favour of a “gh? line, 
subject only to modifications involved in obeying the following 
laws—the fundamental law of fly-fishing—for trout, at least—viz. : 
to fish far-off, above all, in a low, bright water, and in a bright, 
hot day—and the law of necessity, with its inevitable accidents, 
one of which—an adverse wind—lI have just mentioned. Why, 
there was one jest in my second article which alone (I should 
have thought) would have shown Mr. Griffin my sense of the 
great evil of a loose line. I do hope, therefore, that that 
gentleman will not in his forthcoming article on a ‘Tight Line,” 
pillory me—as “that would-be fly-fisher”—/or opinions which I do 
not hold, and which I have never professed. 

But there 7s in my second article an apparen/ inconsistency, 
and I should not have been much surprised if Mr. Griffin 
had noticed it. The true nature of that of really inconsistent 
statement I will now point out, before any mischief comes 
of it at the hands of Mr. 
sistency arises from a defective (of a false) expression. I 
that the 
one-third of a second; 


Keene. That apparent incon- 
is about 
that the minimum time of the rod- 
strike is about one-half of a second; that that half-second is, for 
all practical purposes, the total time of the strike from the angler 
catching sight of the rise to his hooking of the fish; yet 1 have 
said that if there are four feet of loose line the effective rod-strike 
(for this purpose the strike-total) will take place in about a quarter 
of a second. 


stated minimum time of the wrist-strike 


How can the last of these statements, it may be 
asked, be made to agree with all the former ones? Not easily, 
But easily enough with it, 
I hope. Every argument must proceed from definite premisses. The 


perhaps, without a little explanation. 


definite premisses of my argument — ‘‘the minimum” times 


which I had in my mind—were /he least times to my sensible - 


consciousness, of striking effectively with wrist and with rod 
respectively over some eight feet, striking with fair force, and 
with a pliant, but very springy rod of ro feet 6 inches. And those 
‘“‘least times”? were, of course, the times of such strikes begun, 
continued, and ended. That was @// I had in my mind just then. 
And I still think that practically such strikes are, both in space 
and time, pretty nearly ofthe minimum proper length. That I 
did of intend to imply that the fish could not be hooked until 
the expiration of about half a second after the commencement of 
the strike-total, the context of my second article (attentively con- 
sidered) makes clear. Striking in actual angling, I should have 
no sensible consciousness that the hooking takes place at mid- 
strike of the rod, that is to say, before the rod-strike is half over. 
I should only have an intellectual consciousness of that, arising, 
not directly from the sensations of my senses, but directly from 
deductions such asI have drawn in my second article. Having 
only one pair of eyes, I cannot possibly see both the hooking of 
the fish and the moving of the rod-point (over my head) at the 
same time,. And if the hooking takes place within jth, or even 
within ith of the half-second of the eight-foot effective rod-strike, 
by reason of there being only six inches, or one foot, of loose line, 
the time in which this hooking takes place—whether 3nd or jth of 
a second—would not, I submit, come within my sensible con- 
sciousness. : SR a eo ‘ 1 

That a fish can be hooked in a time far too short to come 
within my sensible consciousness I have no more dreamt of deny- 
ing than I should dream of denying that a bird can be shot, and 
a man can be struck by lightning in sucha time. The two chief 
points of my argument, it must—amid the many minor ones— 
not be forgotten are, first, that it is, as @ rule, impossible 
to strike too quickly; and, secondly, that a pause for—at 
the very least—less than about half a second before striking 
cannot be made, inasmuch as a less pause would be a 
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pause for a period too short to come within the sensible 
consciousness of the angler, whereas every pause to be made 
by him can be made by virtue only of his sensible consciousness 
of the time taken up in such pause. And the tight-line argument, 
however nearly related to the quick-striking and preliminary- 
pausing argument, is not that last-mentioned argument. When I 
have dealt with Mr. Keene’s tenth parts of seconds, I may—in 
my next article—if Mr. Griffin does not forestall me, have a few 
words to say about a fight line. 

I shall, in this article, have to draw deductions, by way of 
dilemmas from premisses that presuppose a fish hooked at the last 
moment of the effective rod-strike. In other words, those pre- 
misses presume an effective rod-strike begun and not broken in 
upon by the hooking of a fish before the last moment. For that 
train of thought, as dealing with the (to me) only known or defi- 
nite period of the effective rod-strike, is (to me) the only possible 
train of thought. And, therefore, it is the only train of thought 
that—as regards the //me-ques/ions of the wrist-strike and effective 
rod-strike—ran through my second and third articles, and runs 
throughout this fourth one. If the hooking takes place before the 
Jast moment of the effective rod-strike—and if only the time of 
the effective rod-strike up to the hooking be regarded as the 
effective rod-strike—the figures of some of those dilemmas will 
need emendation when that last-mentioned time becomes known. 
But the dilemmas themselves will exist at whatsoever part of the 
effective rod-strike the hooking takes place. 

I pass on to other points. For Mr. Keene, I see, will not for 
long leave me, like Alexander, sighing for further worlds to 
conguer. I find in Sir William Hamilton’s ‘Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Logic” (Vol. iii., p. 144) these words :— 

“The only postulate of Logic which requires an articulate announce- 
ment is the demand, that before dealing with a judgment or reasoning 
expressed in language, the import of its terms should be fully under- 
stood; in other words, Logic postulates to be allowed to state 
explicitly in language all that is implicitly contained in the thought.” 

Pursuant to that demand of Logic, and for the reasonable 
purpose which it expresses, I must here exercise my right 
to state explicitly that the statements implicitly contained 
in Mr. Keene’s thought, as it is very partially expressed in 
regard to striking with a stiff rod, are as follows, 
should pause for about jth 


‘You 
of a second after sight of the 
The precise instant to begin to strike is 
half-way between your sight of the rise and your feel of the pluck 
of the fish at the fly. If you wait to strike until you feel that 
pluck you will find in the majority of cases that the fish has blown 
the fly out of his mouth before the effect of your strike can reach 
him. By the time you feel the pluck of the fish at the fly it is 
possible that the fish has blown out the fly. The inferences 
which I draw from those statements are these that follow. In the 
majority of cases the fish will not have blown the fly out 
of his mouth for some time less than about jiths of a second: /e., 
for those about jjths of a second that have elapsed up to the feel 
of the pluck, plus some (indefinite) time, less than about another 
ith of a second, but at some time between about jjths and 
about #ths of a second, he will, if let alone, in most cases have 
blown it out. It is, however, possible that the fish will blow the 
fly out in some time between about jjth and about jths of a 
second. And it takes some time less than about jth of a second 
to make an effective strike from—I am not punning—from eye to 
hook, both inclusive. For if it takes more than about jth ofa 
second to make an effective strike-total, Mr. Keene would, of 
course, have instructed meto strike more than about jth of a second 
before my feel of the pluck of the fish at the fly, since he tells me 
that it is quite possible the fish has blown out the fly after his 
pluck, but before I feel it. But he has not done so. And if the 
strike-total (beginning half-way between my sight of the rise and 


rise before you strike. 








my feel of the pluck of the fish) takes even as much as about jth 
of a second, it will not end till my feel of the pluck. But 
before my feel of the pluck, it is possible that the fish 
has blown out the fly. I think my explicit statements of 
Mr. Keene’s implicit ones are correct. And I believe my 
inferences from those explicit statements are not incorrect. 
But it has been a little troublesome to draw those inferences. 
As they are all-important to the at issue, 


I own I cannot but wonder why Mr. Keene should not, in his 


time-questions 


critical correspondence, have stated those inferences explicitly, 
instead of leaving me to educe some of them by a rather tiresome 
analysis. 1 think that when he went into those ‘‘ queer quantities ” 
for any angling argument, those about “tenth parts of seconds,” he 
should have stated explicitly, in about a tenth part or in about tenth 
parts of a second, the time it takes him to strike with a stiff rod, 
no less than the time he takes to pause before striking with it. 
I think also that he should have given us a rough notion—in about 
tenths or hundredths of a second—of the time which passes between 
the pluck and the feel of the pluck. For within that time he tells 
us it is possible that the fish has blown the fly out of his mouth. 
I should have much liked to know the mzntmum time which 
Mr. Keene considers it will take a fish to blow outa fly. From 
what he has said, I fancy it must be very ¢nfinztesimal—far too 
much so to come within the range of an angler’s senses. 
And I am strongly inclined to believe that my view could 
be proved scientifically and pretty conclusively. What time 
does it take to feel at one end of fifteen yards of fairly tight- 
line, a slight pull or ‘‘ pluck” at the other end of it? The answer 
to this question would go very far indeed to settle /Aa/ point. 
Some of my scientific readers may like to make the experiment 
for themselves scientifically, and report the result to the Editor. 
Although the time of the strike-total has (as I think I have shown) 
been, by implication, fixed by Mr. Keene at something less than 
about th of a second, nevertheless I propose—for the sake of 
simplification of expression—to take the time of the strike-total 
at about ;jth of a second, as implicitly stated by him. I may just 
mention here that it is not very easy to reason from such inde- 
finite premisses as “about ith ofa second.” For that may mean 
“a little more than jth of a second,” or it may mean “a Little less 
than jth of a second.” Now, to qualify so indefinite a quantity 
with the words “dss than,” making the meaning ‘‘ some time less 
than some time a little more or less than \th of a second,” would only 
be to make confusion worse confounded. 
any argument would be 


By such a phraseology 


‘‘ Wrapt in dense clouds from base to cope.”’ 


Ido not see, therefore, what injustice I do Mr. Keene’s argument 
by making it clearer. Butto proceed. What is the upshot of it all ? 
Why, simply this: inasmuch as I am to strike about jth of a second 
before I feel the pluck of the fish; and as it takes about jth of a 
second to strike effectively; and as, if Ido not strike till I feel the 
pluck of the fish, I shall, in the majority of cases, be too late to hook 
the fish; and, as it is possible that the fish will have blown out the 
fly between his pluck and my feel of his pluck, it follows, in logic 
(in reason or consistency of thought), and could readily enough, 
if only shortly enough for the reader’s patience, be shown 
in logical form to follow that my margin of time to hook 
the fish in is not about }th of a second, she /ofal time of the strike, 
but is some fraction of that about jth of a second! Even 
if lam quick enough to strike at the exact moment (after about 
ewth of a minute pause) when I am instructed to strike, the fish 
will have either just blown out, or be just blowing out, or, but for 
my hooking him in the very nick of a nick of time, would be just 
about to blow out the fly at that very fraction of that about 
ith of a second when my hook will have either just pierced, 
or be just piercing, or, but for the fish blowing out the fly, would 
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be just about to pierce the fish! What if that fraction of a frac- 
tion of a margin be but about jth of ith of a second—jth 
of a second—ghoth of aminute? Shade of Zzaak / whataclosest of 
close shaves! Yet if that fraction of a fraction of a margin 
be as high even as about 4 of that },th of asecond orso of the 
strike, still that fraction is as low as about th of a second, about 
woth of a minute. Even /ha/is not quite my beau ideal of a margin 
of time for hooking a fish. Now is it common prudence to throw 
away on a preliminary pause a whole tenth of a second, or so, 
when that may very possibly reduce the margin of time for 
hooking the fish to a thousandth or to thousandths of a 
minute? Although the last preceding reasonings relate explicitly 
to striking with a stiff rod, still they relate implicitly to striking 
with a whippy one. For we have only to consider the voluntary 
pause before striking with a stiff rod as being the compulsory 
pause of the like duration before striking with a whippy one, and 
then all of the deductions, down to the ultimate absurdity which I 
have just drawn, will be equally deducible. For the sole difference, 
as regards time, between striking with a stiff rod and striking’ with 
a whippy one, is, according to Mr. Keene’s theory, that in striking 
with a whippy rod there is a preliminary, compulsory pause, 
caused by the whippiness of the rod, whilst in striking with a 
stiff rod there is no such pause, for the simple reason that a stiff 
rod has no whippiness. But as such preliminary, compulsory 
pause is, in Mr. Keene’s opinion, desirable, its place, he says, should 


be supplied by a voluntary pause of the like duration when strik- 
ing with a stiff rod. ss 

And now, passing for a little while—for the sake of a short rest 
—from subtiltics not of my seeking, let us just consider Mr 
Keene’s theory of striking from a dry, common-sense 
point of view. A fish rises: you, fishing with a stiff rod, 
instantly gabble out as fast as you can “one” (the act that enables 
you to make your peace with Mr. Keene’s theory by making “an 
appreciable pause”) and you then instantly strike, and thereupon 
ere, or, at all events, as you (without any other pause) gabble out 
““Zwo,” you hook the fish!“ Onefwo” ina gabble—which, being 
interpreted is about }, ths of a second—is the total time of the whole 
affair, being about jth of a second for the pause, and about jth of 
a second for the strike! Is this practical logic? Is it common-sense? 
I have often heard the expression : “ He was off before you could 
say ‘Jack Robinson’”! But, according to the consequences of 
Mr. Keene’s recondite argument, your trout here, if you miss him, 
if he goes off on strike (lost by a thousandth or two of a minute) 
is off before you can gabble “ /—a—c—k”! He cuts off, the 
rascal does—as though a jack indeed were after him—long before 
even the “c” can come—gabbling and galloping—out of your 
mouth ! What a striking practice of a theory of striking ! 

I have not quite done with Mr. Keene’s argument yet. For it 
has at least one other fallacy, with a full train of fallacious 
consequences which altogether (however merciful it might be 
to error) it would be rather hard on the truth to overlook. For 
has not Mr. Keene told us implicitly that it takes about }th 
of a second to strike effectively with a stiff rod, and told us 
explicitly that the pause which—nolens, volens—occurs when 
striking with a whippy rod takes about wth of a second? 
But have I not shown explicitly in my second article 
that such compulsory pause will take ith of the time of an 
effective rod-strike when striking with a whippy rod? And 
has not Mr. Keene (as I have just pointed out) clearly implied 
that such compulsory pause constitutes the sole difference, as 
regards time, between the strike of a stiff rod and that of a 
whippy one? If, then, the time ofan effective rod-strike with any 
rod, stiff or whippy, be about J\th of a second, must not the pause, 
voluntary or compulsory, before making such strike be—not about 
vth of a second, but—only about !th of wth, or, in other words, 


about {th of a second? Until Mr. Keene shall have either ac- 
cepted my arguments touching all these time-questions—or else 
shall have abandoned his ownand adopted others in disproof of mine 
—I make the following demands. 
admit that the time of the effective rod-strike with any rod, stiff or 
whippy, is not about {th of a second, but is, at least, about }rd of a 
second—or else (if he still contends that the time of the effective 
rod-strike with any rod, stiff or whippy, is about ,,th of a second) 
to admit that the compulsory pause occurring with a whippy rod, and 
the voluntary pause occurring with a stiff rod, before striking at a 
fish, is not about jth of a second, but is about }th of a second, 
about sioth of aminute! And if Mr. Keene admits that the time 
taken up in such a pause, whether compulsory or voluntary, is 
about goth of a minute, then I call upon him either to prove that 
so very short a pause can come within the consciousness of the 
angler directly on the evidence of his senses—or else to admit that 
he cannot prove it. And if Mr. Keene admits that the effective 
rod-strike with any rod, stiff or whippy, is, at least, about }rd of a 
second, then I call upon him either to admit that the effective 
rod-strike would not begin to be made half-way between the 
angler’s sight of the rise of the fish, and his feel of the fish—or 
else (if Mr. Keene will insist on retaining his ‘ half-way ” 
striking) to admit that, at least, about 3rds of a second, 
and not about joths of a second, will elapse between the 
sight of the rise, and the hooking of the fish, when striking 
with any rod, stiff or whippy. And if Mr. Keene (retaining his “‘ half- 
way” striking) admits that at least about jrds of a second 
will elapse between the sight of the rise and the hooking of the 
fish, when striking with any rod, stiff or whippy, then I call upon 
him either to admit that the time it takes a fish to blow the fly 
out of his mouth is, in the majority of cases, not between about 
ioths and about jjths of a second, but is, at least, about 2rds of a 
second—or else to admit that in the majority of cases the fish 
will blow the fly out of his mouth in between about ?ths and 
about jjths, or in, say, something under ith of a second, whereas 
the fish cannot be hooked under at least 3rds of a second. There 
—on the horns of those dilemmas—I leave Mr. Keene for an 
appreciable pause. 


Al RG eee 


(Zo be continued.) 








FISH-FARMING. 


E have received so many enquiries as to the best method 
of forming a fish-farm from gentlemen in all parts of the 
country—in consequence of our letters which recently appeared in 
the Zimes on this subject—that we find it impossible to reply 
separately to each, and therefore propose shortly to publish in 
the GAZETTE some information collected from various sources, 
and more especially from Germany, France and America. Any 
hints or suggestions from those of our readers who have had 
practical experience in breeding fish and stocking waters will be 
very acceptable, and we shall be glad toreceive for publication the 
names of any gentlemen who have fish ova or fry to dispose of. 


a OC 





_ Fishinc Quarters in Berwickshire.—Moor Corracs, near Granr’s House Sration 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr, John Hunter.—[Apvr.] ¢ 


Georcr Jamrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby: hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apyr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable irformation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaifs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FL1ks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
dese iption.—[Apvr.] 


I call upon Mr. Keene either to | 
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THE FROZEN-OUT FOX-HUNTER. 
(ArreR Cowper’s ‘ALEXANDER SELKIRK.”) 


x 


I am cock of the walk at ‘‘ The Post”— 
My commands there are none to forestall ; 
From the bandy-legged boots to the Host, 
I am lording it over them all! 
h Leicestershire, where is the wag 
Who called thee a region of bliss ? 
Better dine with the ‘“‘ Bore” at ‘‘The Rag,” 
Than freeze in a pot-house like this ! 


Il. 


I am outside Society’s bounds, 
Alone I must finish my weeds, 
Never hear the sweet music of hounds ; 
I start at the neigh of my steeds. 
The foxes that roam o'er the wold 
Will soon get to laugh in my phiz; 
They are so little used to this cold, 
That they’re shockingly tame as it is! 


Ill. 


Tobacco! what solace divine 
Resides in that comforting word ; 
More precious by far than such wine 
As yon beggerly bar can afford. 
But the click ofa billiard-ball 
These desolate walls never knew ; 
Never heard the trim marker’s ‘“ Love all,” 
Or rejoiced at the sight of a cue! 


LV: 


But the cattle are safe in their shed, 
My hunters are wrapped in repose ; 
Even here is that luxury—bed— 
Where I may forget all my woes. 
It may thaw. I will hope for the best ; 
For the chance of a thaw and some sport 
Gives e’en to tough mutton a zest, 
And reconciles man to bad port! 
F. B. DovETON. 
Bradridge House, Diptford, Devon. 








DINNER TO THE THAMES RIVER KEEPERS. 


THE customary dinner to the 


river keepers in the employ of the 
Thames Angling Preservation 


Society took place at the Lincoln 
Arms Hotel, Weybridge (near the Shepperton Lock), on Tuesday 
evening last, January 20. The attendance at these dinners, which 
criginaily consisted of the Society’s men, has during the last few 
years been extended to those employed by the Thames Conservators, 


and since the lock-keepers have been supplied with deputations they 


are included amongst the guests on these occasions. The expenses 


_ of these dinners are defrayed by a half-crown collection amongst the 


members of the Society, some few contributing a larger sum. The 
response this year has been a very liberal one, and scarcely any to 
whom the appeal was addressed have refused. The idea of thcse 
gatherings originated with Mr. W. H. Brougham, the secretary of the 
T.A.P.S., and for many years he has suecessfully carried them out. 


On the presént occasion intimation was received that Mr. 
Thomas Spreckley, the respected chairman and _ treasurer of 
the Society, intended to present each of the men with 


a package of first-rate tobacco. Mr. F. H. Lemann, a member of the 
committee, a handsome mounted pipe, and the Editor of the FISHING 
GAZETTE a small case of cigars each. These gifts, which were to be 
made after the dinner, were a pleasing and agreeable addition to the 
banquet. Messrs. Gowland and Co., of Crooked-lane, with their 
accustomed liberality, did not forget their annual present of a fine 
goose. Of the dinner itself very little need be said, as it was done in 
Mrs. Harris’s usual good style, and gave every satisfaction, the men 
enjoying it to their hearts’ content. The Society’s keepers present 
were Messrs. Stroud, John Johnson, William Milbourne, Lewis Seale, 
Daniel Hackett, and Henry Cross. Of the Thames Conservancy 
keepers there were—G, J. Rough, John Milbourne, James Drewe, 

. Smith, and Palmer Scott ; and of the dock-keepers, J. Tarne, D. 

hillips, J. Newbion, W. Watford, and C. Godden. Several were 
unavoidably absent. Altogether, they appeared a fine lot of men, 
fullof vigour and activity, and should prove equal to any emergency 
in the protection of the Thames Vishery. And these interesting 
occasions should have a grand tendency to unite them together in 
their important and valuable work. 

After the removal of the cloth and the customary loyal toasts had 
been disposed of, Mr. Spreckley, in giving ‘‘ Success to the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, and the Health of all the River | 
Keepers,” took occasion to offer the men some sound, practical | 





advice, strongly urging upon them the principles of unity forming 
one continuous chain of action between the City Stone at Staines and 
Richmond Bridge, without one faulty link in it, and if there should 
prove one the other links could at once unite to repair the one that 
was weak. He contended with such a staff of smart, intelligent men 
there ought to be no poaching. The society of which he was chair- 
man and treasurer was doing all that could be done to increase the 
stock of fish in the river, and it wassimply their duty to protect the 
whole of the fish from the poachers. He was told that netting did 
exist, andit ought not to do so ; but he hoped the steps the committee 
were taking, backed by the vigorous efforts of the men, they would 
completely nullify the work of the dishonest netsmen. He had been 
promised over and over again that nets would be secured. So far he 
had been disappointed, and he trusted the next time they would 
make no promise but with a good conviction. Mr. Spreckley 
concluded a speech which was attentively listened to by the men and 
delivered with much earnestness and sound calm reasoning by wishing 
them all a happy new year anda better one to the fishermen. Mr. 
G. J. Rough of the Thames Conservancy responded to the toast. Mr. 
F,. H. Lemann gave ‘The health of the Chairman,” and after some 
complimentary remarks said the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society had never a better treasurer, for Mr. Spreckley spared 
neither time or money in carrying on the work. After it had been 
responded to Mr. W. H. Brougham proposed “ The healths of the 
Contributors to the Entertainment, and the Donors of the tobacco, pipes 
and cigars,” which was replied to by Mr. F. H. Lemann. Mr B.C, 
Scatfield gave “‘ The health of Mr. W. H. Brougham,” whose name 
he observed was as familiar as household words amongst the anglers 
and no man had done more for them than he had. In bis reply Mr. 
Brougham remarked that on the 6th of February next he would com- 
plete his twenty-first year in connection with the Society and hoped 
he had done his duty Eoth to the anglers, the keepers, and the com- 
mittee. The last toast was ‘‘ Mrs. Harris and her son,’’ who were 
highly complimented on the splendid dinner they had placed on the 
table, and on Mrs. Harris and her son being called into the room they 
received a perfect ovation. There was some capital singing contri- 
buted by the Chairman, Mr. F. C Hatfield and several of the river 
keepers, Mr. Watford, of the Chertsey Dock, supplementing his song 
of ‘Silver Threads among the Gold” by giving the following 
sentiment :— 
‘* Good bread one day old, 

Good beer twelve months old, 

Good beef hot or cold, 

Good wives that never scold,”’ 


which was heartily responded to. The evening was one of thorough 
enjoyment, and the men were well entertained for about five hours. 
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NouRISHMENT DERIVED FROM EELS, AND A SUPERIOR MOobDE OF 
DRESSING THEM.—The Lake of Commachio is one hundred and thirty miles 
in circumference, and is divided into forty basins, surrounded with dikes, 
which abound in fish, but more particularly in eels, from which the inhabitants 
enjoy an extensive commerce with all Italy. Each basin has its chief, or factor, 
who has many fishermen under him, and although the fishing takes place only 
at certain times of the year, it yet requires the fishermen to live there entirely. 
They are true Ichthyophagi, as they live upon nothing but fish, principally eels, 
they dress them in the most simple manner, by cutting them open from the 
head to the tail, to take out the intestines and dorsal spine ; afterwards they put 
a little salt on them, and broil them, turning them two or three times, until 
they are done, using no butter, the fat of this fish making the sauce. Spallan- 
zani tasted the cels so dressed; he says, they are most delicious, and easy of 
digestion. The fishermen cook them the instant they come out of the net. 
These men live in the midst of marshes, and have no other food than fish ; 
they enjoy perfect health, equal to their neighbours who eat meat. There are 
many among these latter, whose constitutions are weak, and threatened with 
consumption, who are sent to these marshes for the recovery of their health, and 
live upon fish with the fishermen; these men are particularly occupied two 
seasons of the year. ‘The first is termed La AMontée, when the eels are small, 
and enter the basins, in which they are assisted by the fishermen, and when the 
eels are grown and seek to go out, the basins are opened from February to 
April, and this is called Za Descente.—For a very interesting and most parti- 
cular treatise on eels, see ‘‘ Spallanzani’s Voyage to the Two Sicilies.”” 

Iw our advertising columns will be found the Prospectus of The Rio Grande 
do Sul (Brazil) Gold Mining Company (Limited). This Company has been 
formed with a capital of £200,000, in 40,000 shares of £5 each, divided into A, 
or Preference Shares, amounting to £157,000; and b, or Vendors’ Shares, 
amounting to £43,000. Until 10 per cent. has been paid each year on the A, 
or Preference Shares, no dividend will be paid on the B, or Vendors’ Shares. 
A first issue of 12,400 A shares (of which 2,400 are taken by the Vendors) is 
now offered for subscription. 

Per Er..—One of the inhabitants of the pleasant village of Darvel had, fora 
number of years past kept a pet eel in a well in his garden, which eel is said to have 
become perfectly tame, answering to the name of Rob Roy, and readily eating 
morsels from a horn spoon pushed below the surface of the water by the chil- 
dren; some days ago a large frog leaped into the well, but no sooner had he 
ruffled the surface of the water by his plunge, than the eel darted at him, and 
succeeded in getting his head and shoulders into his mouth, but the body of 
the frog proved too much for his gorge, and as his teeth prevented him 
from releasing his hold—suffocation was the result ; both animals were found 
dead at the bottom of the well.—Ayr Odserver. 

Grecory’s Spinning Bairs.— The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Ar glers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained trom all respectable fishing tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. sia Oe 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is prone unced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed ard deceived, 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr-] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(from our own Correspondents.) 
Mid-Thames. 


‘* My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.””— Shakespeare. 


Ihave ‘looked”’ in vain for reports of fishing during the past week, so 
my ‘‘ business ” of reporter is almost a sinecure ; and as I must not, like some 
fishermen, ‘‘ pitch the hatchet,’’ for fear of the Argus-eyed editor being down 
upon me, anglers in search of a mountain of piscatorial items must be content 
with a mole-hill of information. Masses of floating ice are passing down the 
river, much to the scare of small boats and the inconvenience of any punts that 
have the hardihood to venture on the troubled waters. At MAIDENHEAD and 
CooKHAM a few chub have been had, but the greatest difficulty has been ex- 
perienced through the running line not running, but becoming impacted in the 
rings. I find this nuisance obviated for a time by running the dog line through 
a tallow candle. 

Bourne End. 

Mr. J. Brooksbank, on Saturday and Monday, 17; 1b. and 9 lb. of roach 
respectively, the best fish scaling 1} lb. and 2 lb. each, all being had with the 
tail of a lob soaked in a strong infusion of a certain berry which I am cautioned 
not to name—ervy like a whale! The 173-lb, take was had from one swim 
in three and a half hours, fishing leger fashion. 


Hurley: 


Mr. Smith, 3 doz. roach and a few chub and perch. 


Shiplake. 


A gentleman, a bag of perch 13 Ib. 
Thursday Evening. 
Without snow, and a thaw set in; some grand jack and perch doings may 
be anticipated.—MAarLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Goring). 


Water very thick; no fishing; water frozen over here. Unless we have a 
change fishing prospects look bad. Saturday, two dozen of very good perch.— 


J. Rusa, Fisherman. 
The Thames (Windsor). 


Water here has fined down considerably, and having snow in it is not so 
favourable as a few days back, still live-baiting for jack might result in sport. 
The roach angler would not do much just now. In a few days if snow keeps 
off some good bags of the latter fish may be had with fine tackle, and if 
bright, jack might take a lively bait on fine gimp with gut for trace.’ Very 
few anglers have been out owing to change; sport, therefore, is of a very meagre 
description. 

Water extremely low, and a deal of floating ice about. Angling out of the 
question in the main stream; but those who can face it will find sport in the 
back-waters. Before it was quite so severe, several takes of roach were had 
here, but in no quantity. Pace, of Eton Wick, brought in some fine speci- 
mens, part of takes on 17th and 18th inst., when he had eleven roach and a 
chub of 3} lbs., and two dozen and three roach—all taken with tail end of lob. 

January 21. B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 


The Lea (Flander’s Weir Fishery, Chingford). 


At the date of this report, the water is in splendic condition for angling. 
Two or three members have been down chubbing, but I have nothing to report 


this week. 
The Trent. 


In consequence of the extreme severity of the weather, I have very little ang- 
ling news to communicate this week. A marked change has taken place in the 
weather the past few days, and the frost since last Saturday has been of excep- 
tional bitterness. | On that day the water was in capital order for pike-fishing, 
but although I learn of numbers of anglers being out on the different reaches of 
the Trent, I cannot hear of any one of them meeting with any great amount of 
good luck. Mr, Adams Parker, the Vice-president of our Association, secured 
a nice brace of fish (live baiting), the largest sealing nearly 9 Ib., and, unfortu- 
nately, lost another good one—as a matter of couse, the dest fish of the day. 
The pools in our district have been fairly patronised, but, like the river, the fish 
have been dead off the feed, and little has been done. ° Mr. John Allday, with 
Dr. Parks, had an hour’s spinning on Saturday, but only succeeded in landing a 
brace of fish, Gregory’s « clipper”? doing the trick. The latest news from the 
river this (Thursday) night is all the back-waters are ice-bound. — With thé pools 
completely frozen over, and the weather bitterly cold, the situation has anything 
but a cheerful appearance for knights of the rod next week.— JAMES GREGORY. 

Vyse Street, Birmingham. 


The Trent (Nottingham), 


_A quantity of rain fell at the end of last week, which brought down a very 
dirty, discoloured water, causing most of the fish to feed very shy. Roach, 
however, on two or three occasions, took the worms, but they took a deal of 
persuading. Then quickly followed a sharp frost, which in a few hours com- 
pletely blocked up the back-waters, shutting the pike-fishers out altogether, 
The weather since then has not improved, so that there is but little angling 
news to communicate from the Trent this week. The water, however, is 
nicely fining down; and, weather permitting, the angler will be able to com- 
mence operations again in a few days. 


170, Kirke White Street, Nottingham. W. Bartey. 


The Trent (Newark). 


The water is very low and bright; anglers cannot do better than try the 
jack or chub, with pith and brains, and fine tackle; worm-fishing quite at a 
standstill ; water too clear, and weather too cold; we have had sharp frosts 
nearly every night this last week, but to-night it does not feel so cold, but the 
wind is in the north. Ihave not. heard of any sport in particular being had 
down this locality except a few odd chub. I quite agree with your correspon- 
dent “Marlow Buzz” that the gztk of chub-fishing lies in the draiénz work. 
He says he should not plumb for the depth. Neither should I if I happened 
to be well acquainted with the spot; but Trent anglers, if they go toa place 
they know nothing about, quietly drop a plumb in. And he says he should not 
anchor. If a Trent angler is. chub fishing from a boat, he does not go within 
thirty yards of the place he intends to fishif he'can help it.’ The anchor, some- 
times is a large stone attached to a cord, and this he very quietly slips in the 
water forty yards or more from the chub-hole he intends to fish. ~ A good hand 
makesno disturbance in the water, and, as heuses running tackle, hecan easily strike 
a chub forty, or even fifty, yards off. - If he is fishing under the boughs, he 
mostly fastens a cord to the boughs, and the other end to the boat, and then he 
requires neither stone nor anchor. I don’t like arguments, neither do I like to 
hold a controversy with anyone, but I feel compelled to say this much. If 
Marlow Buzz can give me some useful information on winter chub-fishing, I 
shall be delighted to read it Tur TRENT OTTER, Jan, 23. 








PISCATORIAL NOTES AT STAINES. 

THERE are many peculiar incidents in angling, and perhaps one of 
the most remarkable took place on the Thames in the neighbourhood 
of Staines at the end of last week. Mr. G. H. Wood and his friend 
were fishing for perch with John Keene, one of the local fishermen. 
‘There is no doubt that Keene, alive to the interests of his clients, and 
anxious to give them some good sport whenever an opportunity offers 
from a satisfactory change in the condition of the water, sent a 
message to that effect ; and, from what I know of Mr. Wood, who is a 
keen sportsman, and at all times ready to pay his respects to the 
finny tribe when a good chance ofa visit presents itself, he would 
quickly respond to the call. _ It was clearly so on the present occasion, 
and making a start from the Bells of Ousley, perch-fishing began 
most favourably. The result of their day’s work is soon told, as it 
consisted of thirty-three fish of seven and eight ounces each, so that 
they must have been comparatively even in size. The bait which 
they used were minnows, which are to be found in any quantity at all 
times on Staines Moor, in some portions of the Colne. It was 
during their fishing for perch that the remarkable incident occurred 
to which lam going torefer. At the time they were paternostering the 
back water at Haines’, they observed a sea-gull coming up the river, 
which had no doubt been driven inland by the severity of the weather 
at sea, and in pursuit of prey elsewhere. The bird, as it neared their 
boat, quickly descended and picked up a dead minnow close to the 
punt. Evidently well-satisfied with even so small a prize, it came 
back again and took another minnow from the top of the well. After 
witnessing the decided tameness of the bird, Mr. Wood held 
up the paternoster with the minnow on it, and as it was about 
to take the bait, Mr. Haines, junior, shot it when about three yards 
over the worthy piscator’s head. Upon examination the gull seemed 
quite starved. After this another seagull was seen coming up the river 
by Staines ; and on enquiring there, it appeared that a few days ago 
several of those birds had been observed by different people. So much 
for the seagull incident. There is a piece of back water on the 
Surrey side at Staines, near the bridge, that has recently been occupied 


by immense quantities of jack and perch left there by the shallow-. 


ness of the water. Itwas very creditable to Mr. John Bright, jun., 
the proprietor of the Pack Horse Inn, at Staines, aS soon as he heard 
of it, placing one of the river keepers and John Keene, the fisherman 
previously referred to, on the watch, night and day, fearing lest some 
of the fish might be unfairly poached out, and then coming over to 
the secretary of the T.A.P.S., to tell him what he had done, as well as 
to urge the necessity of removing the fish. The latter was deemed ad- 
visable, and early arrangements were made to carry it out. This was 
effected by the nets belonging to the T.A.P.S., and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Thomas Spreckley, in the presence of Messrs. W. H. 
Brougham, John Bright, Jun., and several of the local fishermen, a 
goodly number of fine jack and tench were driven into the nets, and 
put back again in the Thames. The river keepers employed were John 
Milbourne, Abraham Stroud, Lewis Seale and Henry Cross, together 
with John Keene. It was impossible from the trees and withies to 
drag the place, and the fish had to be beaten into the net; there was 
one fine fellow estimated at 20 lbs., that struck the net, but he could 
not be secured. The result, however, was satisfactory and the officials 
of the T.A.P.S., did a good work in the removal of the fish ; nor should 
Mr. bright be forgotten in the zeal he displayed, and the assistance 
he rendered for the benefit of the anglers.. It always seems a pity to 
me that this neighbourhood is not more frequented by the rodsters. 
It has during my recollection of over twenty years been regarded as a 
splendid reach of water for jack, perch, barbel, and other fish, and it 
is not without a good staff of fishermen, consisting of Thomas Fletcher, 
William Cambers, John Keene, Henry Amor, and Samuel Scott. At 
the riverside house of the Pack Horse, the new proprietor, Mr. 
Bright, jun., would, I am sure, be always ready to give information 
and attention to the anglers, and nothing more need be wanting to 
induce my piscatorial friends to go there and get some of the perch 
and jack which are just now on the feed. B. 








LARGE PERCH.—We leam from the Norfolk Chronicle ‘hat a perch of 
more than 4 1b. weight was taken the other day on one of the broads. On 
these broads some very heavy jack have been trimmer-poached lately by 
gentlemen calling themselves anglers ! : 
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MANCHESTER ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE second annual dinner of the Manchester Anglers’ Association 
was held on Thursday evening, at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, 
and attended by a large number of members and friends. - Colonel 
John I. Mawson (the president) occupied the chair, and the vice- 
chairmen were the Rev. William White and Mr. E. G. Simpson. 
Amongst the other yentlemen present were Alderman Grave and 
Alderman Heywood (ex-mayors of Manchester), Mr. Abel Heywood, 
jun. (hon. secretary of the Association), Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

of the Owens College), Mr. Henry Vannen, M.A., Captain Palin 
behict constable of Manchester), and Mr. C. Wood (deputy constable), 
Mr. George Milner, Mr. C. Estcourt (city analyst), Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
Mr. James Collins, Mr. H. G. Nichoison, Mr. Alfred Jardine (of the 
Thames Angling Society, London), Mr. Charles J. Drew (captain 
of the Broughton Volunteer Fire Brigade), and Mr. George W. Hey- 
wood, barrister. Inthe rooms set apart for the occasion there was 
arranged a very excellent and attractive exhibition of fish and fishing 
appliances, including the latest improvements in rods, creels, artificial 
flies, and all the varied paraphernalia of the angler. There were 
also several cases of preserved fish, nearly all of them trophies of the 
skill.of Mr. Jardine, large perch, examples of salmon and trout, and, 
above all, half-a-dozen superb specimens of enormous pike. Another 
interesting feature was a quaint programme and bill of fare, which 
was printed in oid English characters and spelling, and was inter- 
spersed with some charming quotations from Walton. After the cus- 
tomary loyal toasts, 

Mr. Thomas Harker proposed ‘‘ The President.’? Speaking of 
angling, he said those who knew nothing of it had yet to learn one 
of the true pleasures of life. (Hear, hear.) A true angler was a true 
lover of nature, and if endowed wlth the right sort of feeling, he 
might become a poet, for in the pursuit of that delightful art it was 
his privilege to see some of the finest scenery inthe country. (Hear, 
hear.) The Association was increasing in numbers ; they were pros- 
perous and happy, they had no strife, and were truly a body of jolly 
anglers. (Applause.) 

The President, in response, said that since they met twelve months 
ago they had increased both in numbers and in importance. (Hear, 
hear.) They had gathered around them men representing every pro- 
fession almost except one, and that was the artist, who of all others 
ought to be found side by side with the fishermen. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped that by the next time they met on so festive an occasion they 
would be able to show that they caught the last of the 
Mohicans. (Laughter. ) He considered that anglers were 
naturalists and poets, and they had music in their souls, they were 
artists and chemists, they were sanitarians, and almost every other 
thing, but being very modest men—(laughter)—they did not show it. 
He believed the objects of the Association had been fairly attained, 
and they had proved that ‘‘if there was a worm at one end of their 
line, there was no fool at the other end.’’ (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Neville having proposed ‘‘ The Vice-presidents and the Mem- 
bers of the Council,” 

Mr. Vannan responded. He said the council had arranged for the 
use ofa fishing ground in Wales, with provision for lodgings of a very 
comfortable kind. ‘This would be ready by next spring, when the 
members would haye the opportunity of enjoying a few days’ fishing 
to their hearts’ content. 

Professor Williamson, in proposing ‘‘ The Manchester Anglers’ 
Association,” said that although not a member of it, there was no 
man in the club who formed a higher estimate than he did of what it 
was capable of performing if it fulfilled its work. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., who was enthusiastically greeted on 
rising to respond, said they were all very proud of the Association, 
when they remembered the many evenings of harmless pleasure it 
had afforded them. (Hear, hear.) During the eighteen months it 
had been in existence, there had not been one harsh or unkind word 
spoken amongst the members; the president had never had to “sit 
on” any one—(laughter)—and -the hon. secretary had never been 
-** pulled oyer the coals.” . Like all new movements, it had been sub- 
ject to unfriendly and discouraging remarks from the public. He 
well remembered telling his friend the Rev. W. A. O‘Conor of the 
intention to form such an association, to which he replied, ‘‘ Well, if 
you can establish an Anglers’ Association in Manchester, I shall 
never despair of anything being done, for it is the most audacious 
scheme I ever heard of.” (Laughter.) When taey had formed the 
Association, certain classes looked upon them as though they were a 
Jot of blood-stained villains; in fact, those men look upon every- 
thing they don’t agree with as improper. Many people seemed to 
think that thesole aim and end of an angler was to cram his basket with 
fish, and that only this result would satisfy him. But he would ask any 
angler present, whether he did not consider that next to the satisfac- 
tion of having a basket full of fish was that of having an empty one ? 
(Hear, hear.) This was something which non-anglers could not com- 
prehend, but it was a fact, and the secret of it was that catching fish 
was only one of the ingredients which make up the pleasures of 
angling. If they wanted to know what the rest were they must read 
Izaak Walton’s book, and if there was any one present who could 
read that work without pleasure, he might as well break his rod and 
burn his tackle at once, for he would never become an angler. (Hear, 
hear.) Such criticisms as he had referred to he could stand, but there 
were other critics who made him “ wild’’ by their inconsistency. 
They said they could not do with angling, it was not a sufficiently 
active employment for them, and yet in the holiday season those very 
men could be found lolling about on the promenade at Blackpool or 
lying in a boat smoking. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) They lay in 





bed till far on in the day, and then scarcely know how to get 
the time over till night, when they could go to the billiard- 
room. Let them contrast the anglers’ life with that. He rose 
with the sun—(laughter)—walked perhaps thirty miles a day, threw 
his line thousands of times, so that there was plenty of physical 
exercise, whilst the hand and the eye were ever on the alert. 
Therefore, whatever other faults anglers had, they were certainly not 
lazy men. 

Mr. E. Corbett, who was said to have caught fish in the Irwell, 
proposed ‘‘ The Corporation of Manchester,’ remarking that they 
were just beginning now to do what he was lecturing them 
about forty years ago, in regard to the cleansing of the river in 
the city. 

Alderman Heywood, in responding, said that one of the great 
difficulties with which both the Manchester Corporation and other 
sanitary authorities have to contend in the present day, was the 
pollution of rivers. Many systems for preventing such pollution had 
been suggested during the last four or five years, but none had yet 
been proposed which relieved the members of the Corporation of all 
douht as to its success. The Manchester Corporation did occasionally 
provide agreeable enjoyment to anglers by giving them per- 
mission to fish in their reservoirs; and if there was anything which 
could urge them on to a solution of this important problem with 
reference to the cleansing of our rivers it would be the assurance that 
they had the support of what he might term the backbone of the city 
in incurring the expenditure which such action would involve. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Alderman Grave, in compliance with a general request for a few 
words from him, said he would take the side of the fish. He thought 
that Association might usefully occupy some of their time in protect- 
ing fish, and be amply rewarded for their trouble. There were many 
ways in which this might be done, and one of the most important was 
to strive to get a consolidation of the various Acts relating to fishing. 
He had tried to understand what were the rights of riparian owners 
on the one hand, and those of the public on the other, but the laws 
were so unintell’gible that it was difficult to say what these rights 
were. Hewas in favour of a free rod, by which he meant that 
nothing should be charged to any one who fishes in free waters. He 
did not say that they should have the right to fish over private property, 
but he contended that no one had a right to create a barrier at the 
mouth of a river, so as to prevent it being a highway for fish. That 
Association might do much to protect fish during the breeding 
season, and preserve the rights of the public generally. The Man- 
chester Corporation were going to look after these interests, and he 
trusted they would receive all the assistance from that Association 
which it could render. 

Mr. E. G. Simpson proposed ‘‘ Our Gode Guestes.”’ 

Mr. George Milner responded. He said it was a source of great 
satisfaction that it had been possible in so short atime to bring 
together such an Association as that; it showed that Manchester 
people were not so entirely absorbed in money-making as they are 
generally supposed to be. The art of angling touched him most 
closely under two heads—that of literature and that of nature. In 
England, angling had always been connected with the very highest 
kind of literature. There was Walton’s famous work, which was no 
doubt the gospel of anglers, and another book on the same subject, 
which was very dear to him, was Davy’s Sa/monza. Having himself 
always taken great pleasure in studying the various aspects of nature, 
he felt that there was some degree of sympathy between himself and 
the angler, because he enjoyed so heartily those varied scenes in 
nature which are necessarily brought before those who pursued the 
the gentle craft. (Hear, hear.) In these days of worry and excite- 
ment in all directions, it was an excellent thing that men should 
occasionally be brought together for the purpose of cultivating a 
pursuit which tends so much to the quiet and devoted study of those 
appearances in nature which are intended to lead the thought of the 
observer upwards. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. H. Nodal responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Press,”’ which had 
been proposed by Mr. Estcourt. After congratulating the society on 
the great advance made during the twelvemonth, and referring to the 
close connection which subsisted between journalism and angling, 
as illustrated by the eminent journalists who had practised and 
written upon the pursuit, he said he had lately been reading a Dic- 
tioriary of the Thames, edited by the son of Charles Dickens, and 
called ‘‘ an unconventional handbook.’? From this capital work, 
which was full-of fishing information of a fresh, original, and trust- 
worthy character, he saw that there were in London no fewer than 110 
anglers’ clubs and societies. (Laughter and hear, hear.) They were 
not confined to the well-to-do people who live at Kew or Richmond or 
Staines, but most of them appeared to be located in Bethnal Green 
and other parts of the East-end, and their members were the tanners 
of Bermondsey, the watchmakers of Clerkenwell, and various other 
handicraftsmen. This was a great contrast to the North of England, 
where such societies were few in number. When it was considered 
that within thirty miles of the Manchester Exchange there is as large 
or an eyen larger population than there is within thirty miles of the 
London Exchange, it seemed strange that this passion for angling 
which had seized upon the southern metropolis should not have found 
a larger vent in our northern population. Of course they could partly 
explain it in this way, that the opportunities for fishing are not so 
great here as in London, the Thames in many places being resorted to 
for that purpose, whilst we have only polluted rivers. And this fact led 
him to say that he trusted the Manchester Anglers’ Association 
would do what they could to restore our rivers and 
streams to that state of purity which would make them 
again fit for the habitation of fish, and thus afford opportunities of 
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enjoying one of the most wholesome and delightful of open-air 
pastimes. The influence and power which the Association possessed 
might in that way be productive of great public benefit. 

Other toasts followed, including ‘‘ Other Angling Associations,” pro- 
posed by the Rev. Mr. White, and responded to by Mr. Alfred Jardine, 
who referred to the operations of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, of the committee of which he was a member, and that its 
efforts were directed to the protection of about thirty miles of fishery. 
During the last year, through the Thames Conservancy, who were 
always ready to help them, the committee had caused the removal 
of several great and then existing evils, such as the laying of night 
lines, the snatching of fish, &c., as well as the adaptation of Mr. 
Mundella’s Act to the river Thames. He believed there was now a 
much larger stock of fish, and better in each variety. Mr. Jardine, 
in like manner, spoke of the value of the other associations between 
Windsor and Oxford, whereby ninety miles of river were well pre- 
served for all classes of rodsters. It was a matter of regret that 
Mr. Francis Francis and Mr. Frank Buckland were not able to be 
present that evening, as the latter could have told them that through 
the Freshwater Fishery Act.of 1878, something like 2000 miles of 
canals in Great Britain were included in its operations, thus making 
them fine fish-nurseries as well as opportunities of sport for the 
working population, and thereby providing a good supply of food for 
the people. He then referred to the success of the Manchester 
Association, which eighteen months ago only numbered half-a- 
dozen members, and had now over ninety. It owned private salmon 
and trout fisheries in England, Scotland and Wales, and for enter- 
prise and vitality occupied a high position amongst the other angling 
associations in this country. There was an exhibition of fish speci- 
mens to which Mr, Alfred Jardine contributed the following cases of 
preserved fish of his own catching, and superbly set up by Mr. S. 
Sanders. One pike of 28 lb., ina basket ; one case of pike, 23} 1b.; 
and another case of one of 21 lb.; one case containing two Thames 
pike, of the respective weights of 22} 1b. and 18} 1b.; one case of six 
Thames and Colne perch, 173 lb.—the largest 3} lb.; one case of six 
brook trout, weighing 22$1b.—the largest 5 lb., all caught with an 
artificial fly ; one case of a Thames barbel of 9} lb.; one case of a 
Thames bream of 53 1lb.; one case of Thames chub, of 4} lb.; one case, 
a Thames trout of 8} lb.; and one case of two Thames roach, weigh- 
ing 3 lb. 12 og. 

The singing throughout was capital. A fine old catch, written by 
Izaak Walton, and set to music in 1659 by Henry Lawes, had been 
arranged for the occasion by Mr. Henry Stevens, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment and a_ second tenor part, and it was admirably sung 
by three of the members. Another song told how— 


‘*°>Twas the Manchester Anglers in Council agreed 
That when spring came again they’d go north of ye Tweed, 
And that weather defying,—or colde, wet, or dree— 
‘hey’d take down their rods into Kirkcuberee. 


Chorus—(which all must singe righte lustilie)— 


‘* They alle came together—they came in ye night— 
Reid, Currie, Heywood, and Vice-President White ; 
They waved their rods high, crying ‘ Now we are free, 
Were alle going a fyshing beyond Lockerbie.’ ” 


Songs were given by members between each toast, but the greatest 
musical success of the evening was a tenor song, written for the 
occasion by a member, and sung by Mr. David Reid, to the old tune 
of ‘‘ A-hunting we will go.’”’ The chorus was taken up with immense 
gusto by the company, and was as follows :— 


We'll all goe a fysshinge to-day, 
When nature looks smiling and gay, 
And we'll leave the rude throng, that goes 
jostling along, 


And we'll all goe a fysshinge to-day. 


[Mr. Heywood has sent us a copy of the programme, or ‘‘ Liste of ye 
Meates and Good Wishes, as also of Ye Vocal Minstrelsy,” which 
were discoursed at the dinner. It was a good idea well carried out. 
We must refer to it again when we notice the recently-published 
volume of the papers, &c., read before the society by its members, 
The Manchester Anglers may most certainly congratulate them- 
selves on having such an enthusiastic and able secretary as Mr. 
Abel Heywood, jun.—ED. ] 








SALMON POACHING IN BRECONSHIRE.—At the Builth Police Court—before 
Messrs. E. D. Thomas and Richard Woosnam—William Beavan was charged 
with unlawfully killing three salmon at Llanleonfel, on the Sthinst. David 
Bowen, water bailiff under the Wye Fisheries Board, proved the case, which 
was admitted by the defendant. Isaac Evans, of Garth Mill, was also charged 
with having in his possession three unclean salmon on the same date. The 
same witness proved the case. ‘The fish were produced in court, and were of a 
very large size. The magistrates retired for some time, and on their return into 
court the chairman said that the law was being broken so often that they hadno 
alternative but to inflict the extreme penalty. The defendant Beavan would be 
fined £5 for killing the fish, and £2 each for having them in his possession, and 
costs 12s. 6d., or two months’ imprisonment. Evans would be fined 45 and £1 
each fish, with costs 12s. 6d., or the same alternative. The money was paid, 
making a total of £20 5s. It is said that the friends of the defendants will 
subscribe the sum paid —Western Mail. 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. A stock of best flies always @»*3nd, Flies made to pattern. Lessons | 
Vv 


in fly-making given.—[Apyr.] 














NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE ANTIQUARY; A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE 
Past. No. I, January. London: Elliott Stock, No. 62, 


Paternoster-row. 


«« We garner all the things that pass, 
We harbour -all the winds may blow ; 
As misers we up-store, amass 
All gifts the hurrying Fates bestow ; 
Old chronicles of feast and show, 
Old waifs of bygone rune and rhyme ; 
Old jests that made old banquets glow: 
We are the gleaners after Time! ”’ 

# # * 


Friends, that we know not and we know ! 
We pray you by this Christmas chime 
Help us to save the things that go: 

We are the gleaners after Time! ’’ 


THESE verses, from Mr. Austin Dobson’s pleasant “ Prologue,” 
well describe the aim and object of the ‘ Antiquary,” a new 
monthly magazine, which, while it will have its being in the pre- 
In these rapid times, 
when the novelty of to-day is forgotten to-morrow, such a perio- 


sent, will yet live and move in the past. 


dical as the one before us should be warmly welcomed, as 
affording a grateful change from the general rush of modern 
thought, a sort of mental resting-place, in fact, between the last new 
theory of the “ Nineteenth Century” philosopher and the super- 
heated brain-work of the “leader” writer; the “ startling dis- 
covery ” of the scientist, and the latest “‘ rumour of war.” 

Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., and numbering already 
among its contributors such names as G. C. Swange, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, G. W. Gomme, F.S.A., Austin Dobson, George 
Seton, M.A., H. W. Henfrey, and many others of note, the 
“Antiquary ” can hardly fail of being a success ; indeed, its recep- 
tion both from the Press and the public at large has exceeded the 
In size it is a small 
quarto ; it is printed on hand-made paper with rough edges, and 


most sanguine hopes of its projectors. 


its general appearance reflects the highest credit on the publisher, 
and Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson and Co., the printers. Anglers 
are brought, perhaps more than any other class of sportsmen, into 
contact with relics of the past, and the pleasant memory of a 
trouting excursion is often enhanced by some unexpected sight of 
ancient abbey or castle, battlefield or barrow. Who that has 


fished the Ure can forget Bolton Castle, the frowning guardian of 


fair Wensleydale, the sometime prison of Mary Queen of Scots ;. 


or the delicate beauty still lingering in the ruins of Rivaux Abbey 
on the Rye; the intensely interesting remains of Roman Uriconium 
on the Severn ; the grandeur of Ludlow Castle on the Corve and 
Teme ; the Norman’s work in Christchurch Abbey on the Avon ; 
the barrows and fortified camps of the Britons, Danes and Saxons, 
near every mountain trout-stream ? 
But every trout-fisher must have a store of such reminiscences 
as these—we could multiply them endlessly; and it is just such 
scenes, with the added charms of the landscapes one meets them 
in, which makes fishing, apart from the attraction of the art itself, 
so great a pleasure. Anglers will find the ‘“ Antiquary” a genial 
companion. 


which one meets with 





THE EaAst-ANGLIAN HANDBOOK. 
the Argus Office, Norwich. 
Tus, the twenty-first year’s issue of this model handbook, 
has been sent to us for notice. It contains, as usual, much valu- 
able general information, but is composed chiefly of articles on 
hunting, shooting and fishing. There are three articles on fish and 
fishing—one by Mr. C. Capel, on ‘‘ Fish-farming,” and two by 
Mr. J. H. Keene, on the “ Black Arts of Fishing,” and “ Grayling 
and Grayling-fishing”’—so that our readers will see Mr. Soman 
looks after their interests well. Mr. Capel’s article contains some 
aluable hints, and also some strictures on Mr. Keene’s views 


Published by P. Soman, at - 


— 


— 


Te 


be a very paradise for anglers. 
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“respecting his (Mr. Capel’s) and Mr. Frank Buckland’s work as 


pisciculturists. Mr. Keene describes pleasantly most of the 
“black arts” of fishing, from the harmless ancient and 
"mysterious unguents and oils, to the modern deadly and 


‘diabolical dynamite-torpedo. 
will not be the means of placing other modes of destruction within 
the ken of the poachers of Norfolk and Suffolk, their liggers, 
night-lines and nets are deadly enough as it is. Mr. Keene’s 
“ Grayling and Grayling-fishing” is a useful and seasonable 
article. 
streams as are suitable, and we think some are, East Anglia would 


We sincerely trust his descriptions 


If trout and grayling were introduced into such of the 


Mr. Manley contributes one of his 
pleasant chatty ‘“ notes” and Woodcock- 
shooting.” Mr. Herbert’s “ Coursing in the Fens” is also good. 
But we have not space to enumerate the various subjects handled 
by able writers in this issue of the “ Handbook;” we must to the 


on ‘* Woodcock 


’ workitself. It is quite a little cyclopedia of sport and agriculture, 


interspersed with novelettes and tales, and possesses far more than 
the merely local interest of the ordinary ‘‘handbook.” It is well 
worth any one’s shilling. Mr. Greville Fennell does not con- 
tribute this year, we regret to find. 


R. Catpecoti’s Picrurr Boox. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
CALLING, the other day, at a friend’s house in the country, we 
found him busily engaged in hanging some little framed sketches 
on the walls of his sanctum. These sketches we found were from 
the Christmas number of the Graphic, and were representations of 
hunting scenes drawn by Caldecott. Amongst the hundreds of 
thousands of admirers of Mr. Caldecott’s drawings we do not 


think there are many who appreciate them more than we, so that 


we were delighted to see such an honour paid to them, for our 


friend’s taste lies rather in the way of old china and antique furni- 
ture than in that of books or pictures. 

“Did ever you see such a horse?” says our friend, pointing to 
a prancing bay in one of the sketches. ‘‘ Why, it’s life itself, sir!’ 
and he continued expatiating on the perfect effect produced ap- 
parently by a few strokes. ‘‘ Don’t you think they are good?’ 
This, as we had said nothing, in a tone which indicated we were 
much to be pitied if we did not. “Good,” we replied; “ good is 


no word for them, there is only one man who could do them; glad 


’ 


to find you are such an admirer of Caldecott.” ‘Is that his name ? 
Well, I don’t care what his name is, he knows how to draw.” 
As these were the only sketches of Caldecott’s which our friend 
had seen, we promised to send him a set of the artist’s “ Picture 
Books,” advising him to take a small dose at a time or he would 


| certainly die of laughter, and his epitaph would be, “ Killed by 
» Caldecott’s mad dog.” 


To those amongst our readers who can appreciate humour with- 
out vulgarity, effect without elaboration, force with grace, and 


| €ase with simplicity, we recommend Mr. Caldecott’s drawings. 


We know there are some people who do not appreciate them ; 
they will tell you they see “nothing in them,” meaning by this 
that because Caldecott can do with three strokes what another 
man would never do with thirty, they are wanting in finish! It 
is an utter waste of time to argue with such people: they are of 
the same kidney as the Manchester cotton-lord who‘thought he 
was not getting “enough for his money” because the artist 
finished his portrait in three days instead of a week ; so the artist 
to satisfy him, went on painting, adding little by little each day to 

the length of his ears, and so completed a really true portrait of 
his asinine patron. 

One of the greatest charms of Caldecott’s drawing, if not the 





| reatest, is his power of indicating to the very life every expres- 
‘sion and movement of animate nature, and particularly of the 


mie a 








human face. If only Birket Foster had such power! In our 
opinion the common-place faces of his lads and lasses spoil half 
his pictures. Caldecott’s boys are boys—look at Bill Primrose 
relating the story of the mad dog; and look at his girls—well, look 
at “Betty” on page eight of ‘“Gilpin’s Ride,” holding John’s 
long red cloak ready for him to put on; or the milk-maid looking 
on as “all through merry Islington” he dashes on his way; or 
the two young ladies sitting with papa in the garden of “the 
house that Jack built”; or the ‘ maiden all forlorn” just before 
she is kissed by the ‘‘ man all tattered and torn ” ; or the Islington 
belles just starting for church, or having tea and gossip, or sitting 
knitting in the roadway—in the “tale of the mad dog.” 

And the humour in his sketches of animals! it is simply im- 
possible to look at them and not laugh. In the ‘“‘ House that Jack 
Built,” for instance (page 12), the “ dog that worried the cat” 
looks round the corner of a wall at the cat sitting sunning her- 
self in unsuspecting felicity ; the dog is drawn in one line anda 
few scratches, and yet the fun he means to have out of worrying 
that cat speaks out from every inch of him, and simply screams 
Then look at him on page 16, as he sits in the grass 
on his haunches after worrying the cat—no words could describe 


from his tail. 


the self-complacency with which he thinks over the scare he gave 
that cat. 

If every school were to use Caldecott’s drawings as copies— 
instead of the commonplace “ studies ” supplied by most drawing- 
masters, their pupils would learn something likely to be of some 
real use to them. 

We ought to mention that the ‘“ Picture Books” are four in 
number, being illustrations of ‘‘The House that Jack Built”; 
Cowper’s ‘‘ John Gilpin” ; Goldsmith’s “Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog”; and that pathetic old favourite ‘‘The Babes in the 
Wood.” The illustrations are, many of them, in colour, the 
printing being done most excellently by Mr. Edmund Evans. The 
price of the books is 1s. each. They ought to be in every 
nursery in England, and would then often find their way into the 
drawing-room and study of the older children. Another time we 
hope to be able to notice some of our artist’s other works, and give 
a specimen or two of his drawing. 

“ Breton Folk; an Artistic Tour in Brittany,” contains some of 
his best work and Mr. Henry Blackburn’s best writing. It has 
recently been published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PIKE v. LIVE BAIT, 

S1r,—In to-day’s issue of the FISHING GAZETTE one of your correspon- 
dents relates the fact of a jack devouring aroach in the well of his punt after 
its capture; allowme to assure him that thisis by no means an uncommon 
occurrence, and I strongly advise every angler to adminster a playful tap on 
Mr. Pike’s occiput as soon as landed, if he wishes to save his store of live-bait 
for further sport. 

In December, 1875, while fishing with Thomas Rosewell, I had the follow- 
ing remarkable six days’ sport, consecutively, viz. :— ‘ 

Ist day .,., a, At Py 66 perch, weight 34 1b. 


2zndday .. ee fs s6sperch, | ~,5 18 lb. 

and 2 jack, 3 10 lb. 
grd day .. an . 23perch ,, 10} lb. 

and 1 jack, 3 7 Ib. 
4th day 16 jack », 85% lb. 
5th day tojack ,, 532 1b. 
6thday .. Sjack §,, 37% Ib. 


I may remark that these fish were all taken by fair fishing in the Thames, a 
little above Weybridge, and were displayed and weighed at Mr. Stone’s 
hotel, at Halliford. 

I donot write, Sir, particularly tocall attention to my fortune during these six 
happy days, but to inform your correspondent that had I been careful on the day 
I took the sixteen pike to kill them I should have taken many more ; but 
unfortunately, in the excitement of the sport, I turned the captured fish into the 
well among the bait, and the result was the bait were soon pouched and the 
afternoon spoiled. 

The condition of the water was clear, but flooded ; and I had fished care« 
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fully through frost and snow for nearly a month previously without taking a 
fish, but had remarked many fish working up under the ice which 
covered a large eddy at the entrance to a back water. Need I 
say that when the frost went I was the first to be there, and need I add that 
noone knew a fish was caught by me untilthe end of the sixth day, with the 
exception of Tom Rosewell and a few favoured friends. _I shall be pleased to 
subtantiate my statement to any one who may at first feel incredulous, and beg 
to subscribe myself yours faithfully, 


Kingston-on-Thames, January 17th, 1880. PISCATOR. 





CRAYFISH IN THE DERWENT. 


S1r,—In reference to the request contained in a note appended to the review 
of Professor Huxley’s book on ‘The Crayfish,” in your number of the roth 
inst., I beg to say that crayfish are very numerous in the Derwent at Matlock 
Bath, Derbyshire. When a boy I have caught many of them under the stones 
in the shallows. I have not read Mr. Huxley’s book, and so do not know what 
he says on the point Iam going to mention, and that is that I fancy the cray- 
fish must go into deep water in winter or else burrow in the banks. A 
naturalist friend of mine was speaking of crayfish one day recently, and wishing 
he could get a few specimens ; as I was going down to Matlock I promised to 
look for some. Accordingly, being there last week, on the forenoon of 
Monday, the 12th inst., I went to the river side and turned over hundreds of 
stones extending along the edges of the Derwent for half a mile. Not a single 
crayfish did I see, however, although a young man told me he had caught as 
many as thirty-five in an afternoon in the summer time, and another told me 
he had taken upwards of a hundred. I tried also with a baited wicker frame, but 
still without effect. I hope when I am again in the locality in warmer weather 
to obtain as many as I desire.—Yours truly, BEN BRYAN, 

The Standard Office, Blackburn, Lancashire, Jan. 19. 

THE WELSH HARP. 

G1r,—I see, in your last issue, ‘‘G. W. R.” wishes to be informed whether 
(among other things) live bait is procurable at the Welsh Harp, to which you 
answer he would have to take it himself. Allow me to say Sawyer (the 
keeper) has always plenty of good Thames dace for anglers at 2d. each.—Yours 
yery faithfully, eG. 

Cricklewood, Jan. 20. 





CRAYFISH IN THE CAM. 

S1r,—In compliance with your request, I beg to say that in my young days 
—TI speak of 30 or 35 years ago—crayfish were not at all rare in the Cam 
above the colleges; and I well remember that when the water was low we 
boys used to get a goodly number out of the holes and among the roots of 
trees on the river banks; and as we used to cook them ourselves, we thought 
them fine luxuries! I also used to find crayfish down the river below Baitsbite, 
but not so freely; and in a tributary of the Cam—Quay Water—they were 
very plentiful—so much so that an old woman used to get her living by col- 
lecting them, and hawking them in the town when cooked; and very pretty 
they used to look, arranged neatly and regularly in a large dish with a bit of 
parsley. Whether they still occur in these localities I cannot say. Certainly, 
I saw the remains of one only a year or two since in the river on Sheep’s 
Green. Imay say that the old woman I speak of has since died, and I have 
seen but few the last twenty years. Yet 1 doubt not they are still to be found 
in our river, the Cam. In the Ouse Ihave never seen nor heard of them.— 
Yours truly, W. FARREN. 


How House, Cambridge, Jan. 14. 


TENCH AS BAIT FOR PIKE. 

Sir, —On looking through a volume of the /Ye/d recently I came across a 
paragraph relating to “ tench as a bait for pike,” which I now forward you as 
a further proof that pike will take tench when offered as a lure, whatever they 
may do under other circumstances, and am of opinion, fiom what I have 
observed for many years past, that pike, when really requiring food, will take 
anything proffered them of an attractive nature used as abait. The following 
appeared in the /7e/d, April 3rd, 1875 :— 

‘‘TENCH AS BAIT FOR Pik&.—Having observed last summer that pike 
eat the young tench, I have this winter used small tench in live-bait fishing for 
pike, and found the pike take them very freely, more so than when fishing 
with roach or Joach. The tench being an easy fish to keep alive, it is often 
very useful for pike-fishing.—P. C. S,”’—Yours, &c., 

January 17th. W. H. HAwKEs. 


TO COLOUR FERNS AND SEDGES. 

Sir,—In answer to the query in last week’s paper, use half a pound of 
light Brunswick green, mixed with all turps, so that it will dry-in dull. I 
myself use stout writing-paper, cut in strips and doubled down the middle, 
then cut into the shape of a sedge ; put two coats of colour on ; you can make 
them the size you think proper.—Yours truly, {ass 

Reading, Jan. 20th. 


A “BROAD” ADVENTURE. 

Si1r,—In reply to Mr. Viator’s inquiries :—1. Half-a-crown is charged for 
fishing on Wroxham Broad. The sum realised is devoted to a county charity. 
2. The bait we found ready were small roach. 3. The bait for fish and fisher. 
men were not the result of previous notice, and we did not send down the 
‘roast pheasant’? by telegraph, as your correspondent seems to think. Our 














knowledge of the *‘ Three Horseshoes” Inn dated from our arrival at Wrox- 
ham. 4. Our scores there and at Mutford were quite reasonable. The ale was 
excellent.. That is one reason why I hesitate before asking you to print our 
bills ; another is, I have not preserved them. 

Percy LINDLEY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SERIAL ISSUE OF “THE FERN PARADISE.” 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

Parr I. of the Shilling Serial Issue of Mr. Francis George Heath’s illus- 
trated work, ‘* The ern Paradise ”—just commenced by Messrs. Sampson Low , 
Marston and Co.—comprises 48 pages, including the pictorial title-page of the 
volume, table of contents, prefaces and general introduction. The illustrations 
accompanying Part I. consist of a copyright photograph (forming the frontis- 
piece of ‘The Fern Paradise’’), representing the ferny hedgebanks and the 
overarching foliage of a Devonshire ‘‘ green lane,” a full-page engraving from a 
drawing by Mr. Birket Foster, and a plate (No. I. of the series of eight plates 
contained in the volume, engraved on wood) showing a group of eleven ferns. 
These include full figures of fronds of the Bracken, the Hartstongue, the Lady 
Fern, the Hard Fern, the Royal Fern, the True Maidenhair, the Parsley Fern, 
Bristle Fern, the Moonwort, the Common Adderstongue, and the Little 
Adderstongue. 

In the introduction, the author, after setting forth that the earnest purpose o 
the volume is ‘that it may assist in developing the popular taste for ferns in 
such a way as to lead to the more extensive cultivation of these graceful and 
beautiful plants,’”’ proceeds with 

A PLEA FOR THE CULTURE OF FERNS, 

“«. , . But the ferns—why are they not brought into more extended 
cultivation? Not because there is any disinclination to do so on the part of 
town dwellers. On the contrary, are the numbers not counted by hundreds 
of thousands of those who, chained to business in the heart of the great business 
centres, and consequently kept for many months within city walls, wearily pine 
for fresh country breezes, and for the green—the delightful, the refreshing green 
—of the fields and hedgerows ? It is probably because they have not 
given a thought to the beautiful ferns that it has not occurred to them how 
much more pleasant would be the associations of their dwellings and their 
places of business, were they to fill up every vacant and available corner with 
these graceful and elegant plants. Sometimes, perhaps, it is because the idea 
of having flowers in sunless corners would be impracticable, that the idea of 
having any substitute for flowers is abandoned. But, as it has been urged else- 
where-—‘ Ferns will grow where flowering plants would perish.’ ‘Will it not 
be admitted, then, that a vast fund of pleasure is here opened up—pleasure 
which is within the reach of all? When it is remembered how much in this, 
life happiness and misery, comfort and discomfort, depend upon ourselves, and 
upon acts or habits that are within our control; when it is remembered, too 
how easily we accustom ourselves to jog on in a round of monotonous existence, 
when perhaps a slight, a very slight, attention to the details of enjoyment 
would furnish us with constant sources of pleasure, it will be allowed that a 
most important object will be secured if it be found possible successfully to 
urge that such attention should be given to the subject of which this volume 


treats.” 
The Introduction,‘continuing, discusses 











THE ASSTHETIC INFLUENCE OF FERN CULTURE. 

‘The author would express the earnest hope that his book may be the 
humble means of increasing the popular taste for the varied and exquisite forms 
of Fern life—a taste which is certain to have a softening and elevating influ- 
ence on the popular mind. May these graceful and feathery forms crowd in 
vast numbers into our dwelling-houses, our gardens, and our places of business, 
shedding their soft charms within the rude, rough sphere of this hurrying, 
pushing, hard, and too practical modern life of ours! And if this volume may 
be the means of shedding even the smallest additional ray of happiness across 
the path of those who may read it, the knowledge of such a result will be to 
the author the source of the most sincere and heartfelt satisfaction.” 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. H. Bates visited the Welsh Harp on the 17th inst., and suc- 
ceeded in getting a nice brace of jack, 7 lb. 8 oz.; the water was com- 
pletely frozen over before he left. Several members were out on the 
18th inst., but were unsuccessful through the weather being so severe 
Meeting on the 17th inst. brought to a close with some excellent 
harmony.—H. WATSON, Secretary pro tem. 

Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road, Jan. 21st. 

P.S.—In answer to a correspondent in last week’s GAZETTE, Mr 
Bates informs me there is always a good supply of live bait to be had 
upon application to Mr. Sawyer, the keeper, Welsh Harp, Hendon. 

H.W. 
, BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Fish have been somewhat scarce on the board of the above society 
lately, although the members have worked hard to find some._ Last 
week Mr. H, A. Vincent’s efforts were crowned with success ; he 
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caught a jack while spinning in the Lea, 12 ]b. 12 oz. Our return 
visit is fixed for Tuesday, Jan. 27th, when we shall feel pleased to see 
as many anglers as can make it convenient to look in.—J. Hooper, 
Secretary. 
Jan. 19. 
EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on the 18th, to fish for a prize, 
presented by Mrs. Lowin, the worthy hostess, anda money prize. The 
first was taken with a very nice jack of 41b., by Mr. Colyer, the 
second by Mr. Stephens with 1 lb. 11} 0z. of perch and dace. ‘There 
was a large number out, but the weather was against any one getting 
a-show.—G. STEPHENS, Sec. 


GOOD INTENT. 

The members of this club fished for ten valuable prizes on Sunday 
last at Ponders’ End, eight were taken. Mr. Bell, rst; Mr. Guntrip 
znd; Mr. Winter, 3rd; Mr. Haynes, qth; Mr. King. sth; Mr. 
Gadbury, 6th; Mr. Huggett, 7th; Mr. Osborne, 8th. The annual 
supper of the club takes place on February 4th; Chairman, Mr. J 
Clifford, Mr. J. Courcha, vice-chair. A presentation will be made on 
the occasion to the worthy hostess, Mrs. Roberts.—R. MURPHY. 

January 2oth. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members competed for four special prizes on Sunday, 18th inst., 
and although a good number of the members tried their utmost, the 
shows were small. Mr. H. H. Hawkes won the first prize with two 
nice jack, one weighed 6]b. 540z., the other, 5 lb. 8! 0z.. The 
second prize was taken by Mr. H. Auburn; third dittc, Mr. T. Green ; 
fourth ditto, Mr. Manning. Three special prizes will be fished on 
Wednesday, 28th inst., members to choose their own fishing water, 
nothing under one pound weight to take a prize Mr. H. H. Hawkes 
will give a prize, value tos. 6d., for the heaviest weight of chub taken 
from now up to the end of the season. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only two members weighed-in fish on the 18th inst.—Mr. 
Woelfell one chub 2 Ib. 153 oz., and Mr. Davies one chub 1 Ib. 12} oz. 
—W. EMMS, Sec. 


MIDLOTHIAN. ANGLING CLUB. 

The members of this popular club held their annual supper in Mrs. 
Main’s Hotel, Newhaven, on Friday evening. Mr. J. A. Cowan, the 
president, occupied the chair, while Mr. Arthur Shearer, vice-presi- 
dent, ably discharged the duties of croupier. After the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts, the Chairman proposed the healths of the noble 
patrons of the club, the Earls of Rosebery and Hopetoun, which were 
drank with great enthusiasm by all present. The Chairman, in giving 
the toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Midlothian Angling Club,’”’ gave a 
brief sketch of its history from its formation in 1861 down to the 
present time, and recalled many pleasant reminiscences associated 
with the club. The remainder of the evening was spent in a most 
agreeable manner in songs and toasts, varied by a ventriloquial enter- 
tainment given by one of the members. 


NIGHTINGALE FISHING SOCIETY, NORWICH. 


Several of the members were out on the r1th, when Mr. A. Spilling 
secured a fine lst of roach, which were afterwards exhibited at the 
club-room, The Nightingale Tavern, Colegate-street, Norwich. 

Wo. HURRELL. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 
“Nil desperandum,”’—I will never despair—is certainly the motto of 


_ the members ofthis Society, for a few weeksago six prizes were fished for 


by novices—men who had never won a prize—but owing to the bad 
weather only one ofthe prizes was won. The novices, however, were 
not satisfied, so had another turn for the, remaining five on Sunday 
last; and although they again met with a cold reception, they stuck 
manfully to their task, and Messrs. Rickwood, Butterworth, Gibson, 
Claydon and Chambers were well rewarded for their labour, each taking 
a prize with a capital show of roach. Messrs. Short, Lovett and Shelley 
(the well-known hunters) weighed-in a splendid showofroach, as also did 
Mr. Munslow.- There are eight prizes to be fished for on Sunday next 
at Godfrey’s Water, West Drayton, when it is hoped to see a great 
many compete. Start Sunday morning. Roach only.—F. KNox. 

January igth. ees 

SIR HUGH MYDDLE.CON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Two of the members of this Society have commenced weighing-in 


fish for the season 1880. Mr. Caborne in two days took 17 lb. 6 oz. 
of chub and perch, four chub, very nice fish, scaling 11 lb. Mr, A, 
Watts, on the 11th instant, took two jack, scaling 8 Ib. 8 oz., live-bait 
fishing. Mr. Watts told me that he had many runs but the fish blew 
the bait, and of course he Jost all his fish but ihe two mentioned 
above. Why not use snap-iackle ? I beg to state that the annual 
prizes will be distributed to the successful members of this Society on 
Tuesday evening, 8.30, the 27th inst., at the club-house, Three Johns, 
White Lion Street, Islington, when our members will feel pleased to 
see the faces of members of other societies.—J. CABORNE, Sec. 


SOUTH LONDON, 


On the 18th inst. Mr. Sargent (who has fairly earned the name of 
‘“The Persevering Fisherman of the Old River’’) exhibited eight 
handsome chub, weighing 14 lb. 12 0z,; Mr. Rayner a 2 1b. bream, a 
novelty for this time of the year; Mr. Delahaye bream and roach from 
the tidal waters; Mr. Head hada jack from Byfleet. Fishing news 
is rather scarce this week, on account of the changeable weather that 
has prevailed—one day snowing, another day thawing, and the next a 
severe hard frost; there seems to be no chance of getting any till this 
frost clears off. Two gentlemen visited the Welsh Harp on Friday, 
but might as well have fished in a water-butt for what they caught. 

PIXIE. 


THE DALSTON. 


The members of tunis society fished a pegged-down match, at 
Watford, on the 18th inst., the result being as follows :—Mr. George 
Bell, first, won a pair of lustres ; Mr. West, second, won a pair of 
fishing boots ; Mr. Willday, third, a pair of pictures; Mr. Eagles, 
fourth, a fishing box ; Mr. Fortescue, tifth, a clock; Mr. Blower, sixth, 
another pair of pictures ; Mr. J. West also won the set of vases for 
which he tied with Mr. Kidd in the last match. In addition to the 
above, several other members had fish. Mr. Wainwright had a jack 
weighing 5 lb. 3 oz. W. L. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Spencer Walpole, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Salmon 
Fisheries, has accepted the position as chairman at the annual dinner 
which is to take place in the Prince’s Saloon, at the Holborn Restau- 
rant, on Wednesday, February 4th, and Mr. Thomas Spreckley, the 
treasurer of the T. A. P. S., has also acceded to the wishes of the 
committee to occupy the vice-chair. The members will be gratified 
to learn that great alterations have been made as regards the venti- 
lation of the saloon, which now works satisfactorily ; and to still further 
reduce the temperature the lighting will be almost entirely by candles, 
and the sound of the band will be excluded. The dinner stewards are 
Messrs. M. H. Blamey, F. H. Leman, B. Perelli-Rocco, A. G. Jardine, 
George Robinson, C. P. Wheatstone, and James Lander. It has been 
arranged that the presentation of the testimonial to Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, M.P., should take place at a special dinner for the occasion, 
which will shortly be announced.—B. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 


DEAR S1R,—I have much pleasure in recording the death of yet 
another fresh-water shark that has fallen to the rod of a young 
sportsman, Mr. Ference Komlosy, while fishing for perch in the 
river Ouse, near Bedford, after about three quarters of an hour’s 
sport—all the more enjoyable from being his first outing in quest of 
Sir Esox Lucius, who, on being brought to bank, weighed 13 1b. The 
gentleman assures me that he did not mind the rain at all—and it 
did rain last Friday, too. I hope all young sportsmen, and, for that 
matter, old ones too, will meet with the same success between now 
and the 15th of March. The fish has been sent to Mr. John Cooper 
to be preserved.—A. WILKINS, Hon. Sec. 

The Lady Owen’s Arms, Goswell Road, E.C. 


WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLERS. 


The first visit, No. 1 District, from the above association, new list 
for 1880, was held at the Bloomsbury Brothers, Rose and Crown, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, on Wednesday, 14th inst., the chair being 
occupied by Mr. Shea, senior, faced by the excellent secretary, Mr. 
Tarlin. A very jolly evening was spent, there being some capital 
songs, especially Mr. Atkin’s (host of the Carnaby Castle) able ren- 
dering of the ‘‘ Bell Ringer,’’ Mr. Oridge’s *‘ Jack’s Yarn,” and other 
good songs by Messrs. Shea, Tarlin Smith, Walkers, Slade, Warren, 
Craig, Darby, and Davis. On the roll being called, the following 
clubs were.represented :—Bostonians, Cambridge Friendly, Carnaby 
Castle, North-Western, and Phenix. Although the clubs were few 
in numbers, the members mustered well, the room being full. The 
next visit will take place at the Bostonians, where I hope to see all 
clubs represented.—Yours truly, IT. OsMoN, No. 1 District Officer. 








Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


SPORTING’ SKETCHES 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY+“BAGATELLE.” 
‘Will rank with the works’ of Whyte-Melville 
and Hawley Smart.”--court Circular. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, Paternoster 
» Square. 


As recommended b 


= ~ 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


“BN.” in ‘ Country,’? Aug. 
30, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. each.. FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, .2s.. per dozen... THE FINEST 
SMALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 
to any address at ts. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 


ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deductions for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments,*at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furniture 
without. removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &e. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 
street, E.C. 

JOHN STONE, Secretary. 
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MADE IN Smallest 





No. 1, for Spinning Natural or Artificial Minnow for Trout or Perch. 
SIX SIZE §S Size Larger Le a: ‘3 Ri B J 
RETAIL PRICE 99 in eS) - “~ Small Dace, Gudgeon, &c. ,, Salmon, Jack, &c. 
) Tee - 5 Dace, Roach, Bleak, &c. 3 Pike, Salmon (Rerox, 
ls. under sin. in length, Bass, &c. 
: i ” os. : » Larger Baits :, R n 
BGAN EX St: Ee: 6 Largest Baits used for Spinning of any kind. 


: ‘ ”) eae, 9 
Mr. Gregory, of Birmingham, who has tried the spinner, and finds it most deadly (see his 


; i River Report in last week’s aG@AZETTE) says, it is better to place 
the spinner close to the nose of the bait. 


To spin a bait (Dace, Gudgeon, &c.) 
putting the point well into the mouth first. 


when spinning in the water (which it does instantly when drawn through it) it is almost invisible. 


N.B.—If the fans of the spinner are 
day, and its spinning was as quick 
are on the feed.—En. 


The advantages we claim for it are described in our article 


Nos. 3 or 4 WILL BE FOUND 


In consequence of a little misunderstanding, 


properly set it will spin almost anything 
and true as that of a patent log” 


but do not curve or twist the 


with our spinner, all you have to do is to insert the lip-hook in the upper lip. getting as firm a hold as possible by 
1 ! st. Then insert one of the triangle hooks in the side ( 
use in any of the ordinary methods of spinning :—Throwing from the reel, trailing from boat on lakes, sea, &c. 


bait in any way), and it is ready for 
It is made of dark-coloured strong metal, and 


(we attached a stone about 5 inches long and + inch square to one the other 
), and an angler provided with one and a few sprats will be able to kill jack whenever they ° 


on it in the Christmas number of the GAzrrreE for December 20, 1879, p. 618. 
THE MOST USEFUL SIZE FOR SPINNING FOR 


the NUMBERS of the sizes of the Spinners as given December 20 should be reversed, t.e., the 


JACK. 


re ee SMALLEST size ts Wo. 1, and the largest No. 6 (at present). 
«” In reply to numerous inquiries, we beg to say we do not supply the Spinner. They can be ordered throu 
Fishing Tackle Makers (see list on first page of text). 


ROSS’ PATENT ‘DESI 


For Smoky Chimne 
THESE WINCHES CAN BE FIXED IN 


















WILLIAM 


ROYAL AQUARIUM, 


Open 11.0 to 10.0, 

Admission 1s.—At intervals, Otters and Seals feed 
three times daily; Farini’s Zulus. The New Fine 
Art Gallery, Reading-room and Library. Paul Mar- 
reTetth. 

3.£5—Grand Variety Entertainment. ; 

6.30--Recital on the Grand Organ by Mr. J. Hallé. 

7-30 —Vocal and Instrumental Concert, Conductor, 

Mons. C. Dubois. 

8,15—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 

THE AQUARIUM DEPARTMENT.—Finest 
Collection of MARINE ANIMALS in EUROPE; 
150different species. Thousands of Living Specimens. 

ROYAL AQUARIUM.—FARINI’S ZULUS, 
—SPECIAL PERFORMANCE 5.40 and 9 o’clock. 
The only ones that have ever left their country. 
Admission Is. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, 5-30, 
ZAZO, THE NEW ATTRACTION, 


Will give her Marvellous Performance, 
10.30—ZALO, Second Performance. 


























gh any of tae Fishing Gazette Agents who are also 


DERATUM.’ 


ys and Sweeping Chimneys, 
ANY PART OF THE HOUSE MOST SUITABLE. 


The Engraving at side represents the PATENT “DESIDERA- 


=== TUM,” for the Cure of Smoky Chimaeys, to which is attached a 
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Patentee. 


ODGDEN SMITH, 


FLy DRESSER, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER 


(From Cheltenham), 
4, Lordship Terrace, Battersea Rise, 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION, Lonpon, S.W. 
(Ten minutes’ from Victoria or Waterloo Stations.) 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS. SURVEYORS, 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


W. JONES, 


S and 9, Victoria Chambers, 
VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Paper Prepared for Surveyors. 


PLANS, AND PHOTOS. VARIOUSLY 
MOUNTED AND VARNISHED. 
Frames for Prints and Maps of every Description. 


THE ORDNANCE MAPS SUPPLIED. 





MAPs, 


Spring Roller and Tracing Paper Maker 


= Chimney Sweeping Machine. 
my pparatus ensures perfect immunity from the Smoky Chimney 


It also effectually rids the possessor of all the dirt and trouble 
attending the Sweeping of 
neither soot nor dust in the room during the process of sweeping, 
and any person can sweep the Chimneys and remove the soot with- 
out soiling hands or clothes, or creating any turmoil in the room, and 
in a few minutes—the room being immediately after fit for occupa- 


Chimneys, as by its use there can be 


The working parts are specially designed to work freely. They 
cannot clog or get out of order, and the Cap is cleaned every time the 
Machine is used. 


It is a permanent fixture and will endure as long as the building, 
It is suited for any Chimney or style of Architecture. 

A model of the apparatus and a full-sized Machine, fitted com- 
plete, together with Testimonials, can be seen, and further parti- 
culars as to price, 


merits, &c., obtained on application to the 


COURT, FLEET STREET, EC. 


To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, HicH HOLBORN. 


Every article requisite for a naturalist. 
Price Lists gratis. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Owing to numerous mis- 
takes constantly occurring, customers and friends are 
informed that Iam not in any way connected with 
Wilson and Yearly, of 371, Oxford-street, trading in 
the name of Gardner, sen. (who died Oct. 3, 1873, 
aged nearly 71), and who ceased to be employed on | 
these works in 1870. 


<< 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 

for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 

- of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo, 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. yy Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 


or 


Mr, B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


Newsyendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 
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NAIRN. 
By Mr. H. Tempte. 


ye Naim is not a place which strikes the beholder with 
awe, being chiefly composed of one decent street and—I 
have no wish to be scurrilous, but truth compels me to add—two 
slums. Somehow, all the houses in this part of the town seem to 
be blessed with an abnormal quantity of back-doors, and a total 
absence of front ones; being, I suppose, modest and not wishful 
to appal a stranger by a too sudden display of magnificence. 
New Nairn, however, is pretty and bright-looking, affords good 
sea-bathing, and boasts a swimming-bath with a course of one 





hundred yards, said to be one of the finest in the kingdom. It 
possesses a delightful climate with—for the ‘‘Land o’ the Leal,’’ 
as Mr. Gladstone has it—a singular freedom from mist and rain : 
and though the scenery round the town itself is flat and tame, 
yet, as you go up the river, it grows very pretty, and sometimes 
even beautiful. 

About a mile and a half north of New Nairn is Achareidh (as I 
have no wish to have your death or severe injury on my con- 
science, prithee, good reader, don’t try to pronounce this; only a 
throat “‘to the manner born” can), which is famed for its rustic 
beauty, its song-birds, and its roses, all of which will well repay 
the trouble of a walk. However, I daresay the reader is saying, 
‘Why can’t he go on, and tell us about the fishing at Nairn ?” 
So I proceed todo so. Well, to begin with, there is the Nairn 
itself, which gives very fair trouting, though the fish run small, and 
the number of parr in some parts of the river render fishing 
vanity and vexation of spirit. It is practically free along most of 
its course, and no “ honest angler” will be at all interfered with. 
I should call about forty trout a good basket there during August or 
September—at least I know I never much exceeded that quantity, 
or found any one else who did. This, of course, was with the fly ; 
but I believe more might be killed with the worm by a skilful 
fisherman, as, according to the inhabitants, much the largest takes 
are got by the latter lure. Not that the natives always give the 
most trustworthy information, as, by their accounts, the river is 
never in the right condition for “‘fusshin’”’; its always, “she’s ta 
full the day” or ‘‘there’s na watter inher the noo.” To all of 
which ominous prophecies I never paid the slightest attention, and 
consequently never had a blank day during the fortnight I stayed 
at Nairn. 

The differences of colour among the Nairn trout are sometimes 
very marked indeed ; for instance, about two miles from Nairn a 
small stream, the bottom of which is composed of fine slate- 
coloured sand, enters the river at a point where there is a large 
deep pool, the haust of big trout, but which, of course, at the 
margin, becomes shallow and clear. A trout which I took in the 
clear water was of the ordinary bright golden hue ; one from the 
deep, dark pool, was almost black, while the ground colour of one 
from the slate-coloured stream was a curious muddy blue. Of 
course, we all know that the differences of trout are almost 
endless, but the fact that three trout, taken with less than five 
yards between them, should be all totally different in colour, does 
seem to me to go some way towards proving that trout change 
their colour much more rapidly than is generally supposed. 

Besides brown trout, the river yields capital sea-trout and 
“ finnock ;” and often, when trout-fishing, a smart tug and a 
brilliant rush warns you that you are “ fast” in the gamest fish 
that swims. I know no better sport in the whole range of 
angling than to hook a fine, spirited sea-trout, on light tackle. 


The fish takes out the line in such magnificent bursts, makes such 


splendid leaps, and_ fights so gamely to the last—taxing the angler’s 
skill and the strength of his tackle to the very utmost. 

The flies that I found most successful upon the Nairn were the 
“Hare’s ear,’ and a March Brown with yellow worked into the 
latter part of the body, which is a special pet of mine, and a fly to 
which I always resort (and not often in vain) when everything 
else fails. I suppose the yellow tail gives.a March Brown the 
same piquant look totrout as the ‘“ green” gives a Stilton cheese 
to the “‘cooking animal.” Iam inclined to think that a fly with 
something a little unusual and striking about it will often kill when 
the ordinary pattern is almost useless. Witness what Mr. 
Henderson says of the “ red-tailed blue duns” in his charming 
book, ‘‘ My Life as an Angler.” Once, indeed, this yellow-tailed 
March Brown nearly—alas ! that I must say “nearly ”—killed one 
of the few salmon that find their way above the weir which is 
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placed about amile and a half from the mouth of the river, and 
which, from the utter inefficiency of its salmon-ladder, prevents 
the Nairn from becoming a salmon river. It happened on this 
wise :— 

I had waded across the river to reach a beautiful, deep, slow- 
flowing reach of water, dimpled with the most fascinating ripples, 
and altogether just the sort of place that trout delight to hold ‘at 
homes” in, and where, on a decent day, nearly every cast means a 
rise. I had been obliged to leave the small boy who officiated as 
my gillie, z.e., broke lines, lost flies, missed fish, and otherwise 
made himself generally—let us say—useful, on the farther bank, as 
the stream was fartoo deep for him to cross.. Well, I cast into a 
cunning corner. Rise. Great commotion. <A small trout on the 
Just my luck! The tail fly hooked in a dead branch or 
Bless me! whata 


dropper. 
some other horrid excrescence at the bottom. 
very remarkable branch this is, going steadily up stream, and 
towing the unhappy trout behind it. What! It’s asa/mon ! Scree- 
eech, scree-eech goes the reel, as the fish, roused at last; tears out 
the line in one of those splendid rushes for which the salmon is 
so justly famed. The scene must have been exceeding laughable, 
though the countenance of the only spectator, an old heron, 
simply expressed profound wisdom, mingled with contempt for 
an animal that was compelled to indulge in such foolish behaviour 
Picture the writer racing about to follow the 
vagaries of the salmon, the miserable trout, now in, now out of 
the water, looking as if he felt decidedly de trop ; while the gillie 
on the opposite bank, who had naturally left the landing-net at 
home, yelled and howled in frantic excitement, and ended by pre- 
cipitating himself into the water in an excess of burning zeal. For 


to catch its dinner. 


a mortal half hour the game was keptup with undiminished energy, 
till at last the salmon began to tire, and I gradually worked him 
up nearer and nearer, till he was close under my feet, and if there 
had been a net at hand his capture would have been almost cer- 
tain. As it was, the hold which had stood for so long at last gave 
way, the hook cutting its way out ; and with one flip of his tail the 
salmon was free, leaving me to anathematise the gillie, and to exe- 
crate that detestable little trout. 
ing finale! However, I suppose I had no reason to be dissatisfied, 


Let us drop a veil on the harrow- 


for to play a good-sized salmon on the finest trout-tackle with a 
ten-foot fly rod for half an hour is not a bit of sport that comes 
often. As for the landing-net not being at hand, that was natural 
enough; somehow, whenever I leave it behind, I always do hooka 
big fish, and whenever I take it with me I never get anything over 
a quarter of a pound. It’s just like “ Punch’s” old maxim: “ Si 
vis pacem, para bellum—to ensure a fine day, carry an umbrella.” 

Salmon and grilse are, however, comparatively scarce in the 
Nairn, and the angler must depend chiefly on trout and sea-trout 
for his sport. 

On very windy days, the old Kingstep Quarry, which lies about 
two and a half miles S. of the town of Nairn, near the sea-shore, 
will well repay a visit as being connected with the sea, and with a 
small burnie. It swarms with fish which run about half a pound, 
“finnock.” (What this latter 
fish really is I cannot determine—perhaps some of your readers 


chiefly burn trout, sea-trout, and 


can help me, and if so, I should be very grateful to them. It is 
certainly nearly related to the sea-trout, but I cannot agree with 
Mr. Pennel that it is only the young of that fish, as it often reaches 
a pound and a quarter in weight—a very fair size for the adult 
sea-trout. Is it a different species ora cross?) It is no use at- 
tempting to fish this bit of water (the Kingstep Quarry), except 
in a stormy wind, as the water is so intensely clear and still as to 
make the finest tackle utterly useless ona calm day, while on a 
windy one I have several times hooked (and killed) two fish at 
once there. : 

The water, from its depth, is a beautiful green, and consequently 





all the fish are tinted with that colour, which, when they are first 
caught, seems to play over the surface of the body, and adds 
greatly to their beauty, though unfortunately it is very fleeting and 
soon fades away. The inhabitants of Nairn, by the way, seem to- 
tally ignorant of the fact that fish exist at all in these old quarries, 
and never bother themselves about them, so that the visitor will 
have them all to himself. 

There is a little sea-fishing off the Nairn Pier ; but that any one, 
in a place where he can get good fly-fishing, should dirty his 
fingers and make himself a public nuisance with lumps of raw 
mackerel and herring, isto me incomprehensible. Like dear old 


Izaak :— 
““T care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please.” 
I wish I could truthfully finish the quotation, and say :— 
“Whose fresh, calm course, I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate.” 
Can you? 

[With reference to the varied colour of trout, to which Mr. 
Temple refers, we may say that we have frequently noticed that in 
a part of a stream where the bottom is of a bright colour—light- 
coloured rocks and stones, for instance—the trout are also bright 
in colour, whereas, perhaps a few yards lower down, where the 
stream enters a wood and the sunlight is obscured, the fish are, 
like the bottom of the river, dark ; indeed, often quite black.—Eb. ] 








A BIRD SONG. 


THE ROBIN. 


WHEN ice is black upon the pond, 

And woods and ways are choked with snow, 
The Robin flutters in! 

The little maids with wide glad eyes 

Stand spell-bound lest a breath or sign 
Should scare him from his crumbs. 


Oft when the fire is keen with frost, 

And blinds are drawn, and candles lit— 
O Robin, flutter in !— 

They sit around the cosy hearth, 

And hear with wondering love and awe 
How Robin’s breast grew red. 


Fond little maids! each fancies now 

That somewhere in the great white snow— 
O Robin, flutter in !— 

That somewhere in the tracts of snow, 

An icy Cross forsaken stands, 
And Christ hangs pale and dead! 


A childish fancy? Be it so! 
And let me ever bea child, 
With Robins fluttering in, 
Than grow into the man who sees 
In wintry wastes of unbelief 
A phantom Christ and Cross! 


WILLIAM CANTON, in the Lxaminer. 





ROBINS AND CHUB-FISHING. 


M® W. B. ADLINGTON was fishing at Taplow on Friday 

last, and succeeded after some hard work in getting three 
chub, weighing 541b. He says that he never felt the cold so 
much, and that the robins were so tame they came and hopped 
about in the punt and picked up crumbs which he gave them. One 
little redbreast even perched on the rod he was fishing with. 


(ST 





TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
popes to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable i: formation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
deseriy tion.—[Apvr.]} 
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A NEW FISH-LADDER. 


apts highly-ingenious fish-ladder—of which two illustrations 

are given below—isthe invention of Mr. Marshall MacDonald, 
of Lexington, Virginia, U.S.A., to whom a patent for the United 
States has been assigned. 

To provide fish migrating stream-upwards with a practicable 
passage over rapids, weirs and locks, it is necessary to lead a 
body of water from the higher to the lower level, and to regulate 
the velocity of the descend- 
ing water in sucha manner 
that fish may swim and 
move about freely in it, 
without inconvenience to 
themselves. 

This difficulty has hither- 
to been met by either of 
the following methods. The 
first is to break up the main 
fall of water into a series 
of smaller falls by means 
of steps, each step being 
provided with a pool in 
which the ascending fish 
has sufficient space to allow 
it to leap up to the pool 
next above, and so on in 
succession until the crest 
of the fall or weir is gained. 
This kind of fish-pass is 
most generally used in 
Europe. The second me- 
thod is to force the water 
to take a zig-zag course 
down an inclined plane, 
whereby the natural ten- 
dency to increased velocity 


to give a speed of six, four anda half, or three miles an hour. 
The exceedingly simple manner by which these results are brought 
about, will be readily comprehended by referring to the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Fig. 1 presents a view of the fish-ladder in working. The 
entire frame-work is constructed of planking; the upper end 
is fastened to the top of the weir or lock, whilst the lower is 
secured by iron clamps to an imbedded foundation of masonry. 
The supports may be of 
timber, as shown in the 
illustration, or of masonry, 
or as occasion may suggest, 
although, of course, the 
cheapest material procur- 
able on the spot will natu- 
rally earn the preference. 
At the top, where the water 
enters the pass, a wooden 
V-shaped breakwater is 


attached, with the apex 
the 


under edge of which is 











yoInting up-stream, 
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the 

of the 


contrivance 


slightly sunk below 
water-level 
This 


serves to ward off floating 


usual 


weir. 


substances, such as sticks, 
weeds, ice, &c., whereby 
all possible stoppage or 


irregularity of flow is pre- 
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upper part of the 


ladder, of which 











one side has been removed, 
D, so that a better idea of 











is checked by the friction 


the internal construction 











set up by the repeated 
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may be gathered. 








fish-pass, presented in its 











the current. 





simplest form, is a rectan- 


























Experience hitherto has 
proved that forall practical 
purposes, a gradient of one 
foot in twelve is the greatest permissible steepness that can 
be given to fish-ladders. Now, since the 
zig-zag is about three times that of the direct course, it follows 
that a fish ascending one yard of per- 
pendicular height, has to travel a dis- 
tance of between thirty and forty yards. 
Added to this, the fish has also to 
change its course repeatedly, and at 


length of the 


every turn is perplexed by a rushing 
and eddying current. Against imper- 
fections such as these, the new inven- 
tion provides a complete remedy. In 
the new fish-ladder, the 
directed straight down a channel, 
having a slope of one foot in three, and 
on either side is retarded by a system 
of upward and lateral compression, 
whilst in the centre, a perfectly even f | A 
flow is maintained, whose velocity is 


water is 


| 


\ 


| 


no greater at the foot of the pass than 
at the crest of the weir. If desired, the 


central. flow may be regulated so as STRUCTION. 





Fic. 1.—FISH-LADDER IN WORKING ORDER. 
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Fig. 2,—UPPER PART OF FISH-LADDER, WITH 
SIDE-SECTION TO SHOW INTERNAL CON: 
































gular trough, A A, two feet 


























wide and two feet deep. 
Across the bottom of the 
trough, wooden blocks, E, three inches square, are nailed at regular 
intervals. The trough is then divided longitudinally into three 
parts by means of two planks, each one inch thick and ten or twelve 

inches wide. These planks are fixed 
with their edges resting on the trans- 
verse blocks below. ‘The central divi- 
sion, C C, is twelve inches wide, and 
the external ones, GG, are each five 
inches wide. The 
C C, is then subdivided into numerous 








central division, 


small compartments by partitions 
sloped at an angle, as is plainly shown 
in fig. 2. In the same way the _ex- 
ternal divisions, G G, are sub-divided 


equally into small compartments, but 








the partitions are sloped at an angle 
exactly reverse to those in the central 
division. The compartments of the 
external divisions communicate by 
means of the openings left between the 
blocks, E, at the bottom of the trough, 


with the corresponding compartments 
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of the central division. The outer divisions are then still further 
sub-divided by small sloping boards as shown at G G. 

The course, then, that the water is compelled to take is as fol- 
lows :—It flows into the ladder through a gap, two feet wide and 
six inches deep, in the crown of the weir, and at starting takes a 
course parallel to the bottom of the ladder; the bevelled beams, 
FF, prevent the slack water from being overpowered by the main 
stream on either side. Thus the water flowing into the pass 
strives to run down the central division, but is stopped by the first 
partition ; it then finds its way into the first compartments of the 
two side divisions, but owing to their configuration flows over 
into the second compartment of the central division. Here it is 
again checked, and spreads out into the second compartments of 
the side divisions ; and the process described is repeated until all 
the compartments have been filled in their respective turns, and 
the foot of the ladder is reached. By the artificially-produced 
series of checks and convolutions which the water undergoes in its 
downward career, the desired object is attained, namely that of 
providing a body of water falling from a higher to a lower level, 
with a current of moderate and unvarying velocity and of uniform 
depth. 

The special advantages claimed by the inventor are, that the 
water-way is a perfectly straight course, closely imitating a 
natural rapid, and that the velocity is reduced so that the 
feeblest fish experiences no difficulty in the ascent. The 
circumstance also deserves notice that although the slope of the 
ladder here described is in the ratio of 1 ¢ 3, yet the gradient may 
be much steeper if necessary. Moreover, a8 the ladder need not 
be broader than the width of the current desired, very little 
material is used in its construction. It may be easily adapted to 
all existing falls and the utmost economy of water is ensured. 
Generally it suffices to make the ladder roughly of planking and 
small timber, using saw and hammer only. In some Cases it is 
advisable to construct the ladder of sufficient breadth to take in 
the whole body of water of a rivulet or brook. On account of its 
compactness and because it lies close up under the crest of the 
weir, it is little affected by the main current, and above all, it can 
be constructed at a cheaper rate than any fish-ladder hitherto 
invented. In the United States it is already largely employed, and in 
the State of Virginia the Board of Public Works has made the use 
of it compulsory on all dams, weirs and locks. It may be added 
that the inventor has declared himself willing to give more detailed 
information if requested; communications should be addressed 
to Mr. Marshall MacDonald, Lexington, Virginia, U.S.A. 

How far the given dimensions of this fish-ladder are suited to 
the requirements of salmon and similar large fish, experience has 
yet to show, for in the United States it is principally used for the 
benefit of shad, which is a much smaller fish. Nevertheless, the 
ingenious conception of the American inventor is well worthy of 
trial and adoption in this country. 


a nee a 





Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘The Gregory,” the “ Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of thé baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use withdead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried With remarkable 
success,—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.— {Apvr.] 


FisHiInG QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams, 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


GerorGe James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hi 


: es iooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 


Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to Pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[{Apvyr.] 


WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 
AND GRAYLING. 


[FIFTH ARTICLE. | 


Gonzalo: ‘¢ Whether this be 
Or be not, I’ll not swear. 
Prospero: You do yet taste 


Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain.” 
Shakespeare. THE TEMPEST, Act V., Sc. 1. 


“Tes certain you can’t strike too quickly.” 
Fohn Ward. 





HERE are two /i#éle fallacies in answer to those Sancy-argu- 
ments in my fourth article. I am confiding them to the 
Editor. And if neither Mr. Keene, nor Mr. Griffin, nor any other 
reader of the FisH1InG GazerTE shall detect them, the Editor will 
expose them publicly so soon as Mr. Keene shall have replied 
upon the whole case. 

There is, too, one sentence in my fourth article which is 
obscure. ‘It is, however, possible, that the fish will blow the fly 
out in some time between about jth and about 3ths of a second.” 
The meaning of that sentence is this: ‘It is, however, possible 
that the fish will blow the fly out in some time between the first 
about ith of @ second and the next about 3th of a second after the 
rise.” 

Striking before a rise instantaneously to the sight of a rising, 
a pre-risen fish, I understand. I understand striking instantaneously 
to the sight of the rise of a risen fish. Striking after the rise 
instantaneously to the feel of the pluck at the line by a risen fish, 
I can understand. But I cannot understand striking goth of a 
minute or so after the sight of the rise, and ,4th of a minute or 
so before the feel of the pluck at the line by a risen fish. If 
that th of a minute or so after sight of the rise really were the 
proper difference of time for striking, as between a stiff rod and a 
whippy one, what would be the proper difference of time for strik- 
ing, as between a medium-stiff rod anda medium-whippy one ? 
And what, as between a short, tight line and a long, loose one ? 
These simple questions are surely not unreasonable ones to put to 
a reasoner who makes goth of a minute or so the proper difference 
of time for striking, as between a stiff rod and a whippy one; and 
who also limits to that fraction of time @/ the u/most the duration 
of an effective strike-total from sight of the seizure of the fly to 
the hooking of the fish. For let that reasoner remember that the 
difference in time of striking between a short, tight line anda long, 
loose one, is of t/se//—in its effect—a difference of many fish missed, 
as Mr. Griffin could tell him. 

And now I think I may safely say we are well out of the wood 
of subtilties, which, doubtless, to many of my readers has been 
almost as dismal as was to Dante that dark cover, wherein he found 
himself wandering, just ere his descent, with Virgil, to Avernus. 


‘In the mid-way of this, our mortal life, 

I found me in a gloomy wood astray, 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough of growth, 

Which to remember only my dismay 

Renews in bitterness not far from death.”* 
Indeed, those “queer quantities” had like to have been the 
death of me. 

The whole question resolves itself, in my mind, into a choice of 
evils, a balance of probabilities, an equation of odds—odds not on 
any one event, but on many events, On as many events as there 
are risen and rising fish. You may strike too quickly, and snatch 
away the fly before some of the fish have seized it. You may 
strike too quickly, and pull the fly out of the mouths of some of 


* “The Divine Comedy; Inferno,” Canto I. Cary’s translation, 
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the fish which have seized it. Youmay strike too slowly, after some 
—nay many, nay, most—of the fish have taken the fly into their 
mouths and blown it out again. Right you are of always, strike 
how you will, quickly or slowly. But yet Ward’s and Eaton’s 
practice of striking ever instantaneously, even at a rising fish, 
proceeds from the same intelligible principle as that of shooting 
well before a bird flying swiftly across you—a long cross-shot. 
And I conceive that the principle and the practice of moving 
towards a meeting-point 





a point whereat to meet a moving object — 
is as true in striking at a trout as in shooting at a snipe. For the 
fish will not, as a rule, retain the fly for more than an instant in 
his mouth. And so you have to strike well in advance of his 
seizing the fly, especially with a long (loose) line, in order to 
tighten the line, and drive the hook home into him as soon as ever 
that rapidly approaching—and rapidly receding—moment of 
seizure comes /o pass. Ward does not profess, and I certainly do 
not pretend to know the velocity with which a trout or a grayling, 
either in each case or on the average of cases, rises or goes to 
seize the fly. No doubt it varies extremely, according to cir- 
cumstances: the strength of the current, the depth at which the 
fish is lying, his weight and activity, &c., &c. In the case of 
trout the fish sometimes—and if a large fish oft-times—is lying 
nearthe surface, and glides to suck-in, rather than darts to snatch-at 
the fly. Still all fly-fishers know that in many cases a trout, 
and in all cases a grayling, rises rapidly for some distance at the 
fly. Now, if the fish rises at the rate of only four miles an hour 
—only a fair walker’s ordinary walking-pace—I calculate that the 
fish would rise almost two feet in a third of a second. What time 
would that give an angler for pausing before striking, assuming 
that he sees the fish from his first start, and that he wants to 
strike the fish as soon as he gets the fly into his mouth? I 
should like very much to know the minimum time in which a fish 
can blow outa fly, and the minimum time (dehors my sensible 
consciousness) for hooking a fish under ordinary conditions. 
But I don’t very well see how I can get at such valuable in- 
formation. 

The following remarks by Mr. F. B. Doveton, the author of 
those charming verses, ‘‘A Sporting Idyll,” he has kindly per- 
mitted me to make use of, with his name. 

I fully agree with you that one cannot strike too soon—directly you 
see your fish even. I have verified this in actual practice, and think 
trout undoubtedly spit the fly out again directly they find out its true 
nature, in nine cases out of ten. : 
And Mr. Doveton has had a pretty long experience of trout fly- 
fishing. 

Ward’s views about the aid of a tight line to quick-striking are 
as follows :— 


I always find it more difficult to hook a fish when I have a great 

length of line, as it is not so tight, and you cannot recover it so soon. 
That is why you can take so many more fish by wading, as you have 
no need for such a long line to keep out of sight as you require in 
fishing from the bank, The longer the line—over ten or twelve yards 
—the more uncertain you are of hooking your fish; you miss many 
more fish. You frequently when fishing with a long line miss fish that 
rise at the fly the moment it drops on the water, as a long line is not 
tight when first thrown. 
And Ward agrees with me that a good few of the fish whichare struck 
to the feel of their pluck at the fly are fish that have already 
hooked themselves. Ifthe very short delay in striking involved 
in the looseness of a long line causes the missing of many fish, 
how many more fish must be missed by the much longer delay in 
striking ac/wally involved in Mr. Keene’s voluntary pause ? 

Wilson, ‘‘ Zhe Lemster Grasshopper,” is no mean authority on 
many practical matters piscatorial. He has, he says, hauled out 
aton or two of grayling with that—wzzard, I call it—old hop- 
pole of his—with the reel up in the middle! And he has no faith 
whatever in striking grayling to feel of their pluck at the sunk- 


and-drawn grasshopper. And yet his short line, with the lead at 








the end ofit, is tight enough. He says he can “ never do any 
good at it,” striking to feel, because a grayling, very far more even 
thana trout, takes the bait one instant, and leaves it the very next. 
He, Wilson, is behind the fish, is “ too late” whenever he strikes 
to pluck. Consequently he never cares to fish with the grass- 
hopper after the light begins to fail in the evening. But when- 
ever he strikes to sight of his small drifting and sinking crow-quill 
float met and stopped by a fish, he finds that he mostly hooks or else 
pricks his fish. I know that Wilson is no slow-coach in striking, but 
is as quick with the grasshopperand the worm as Ward is with the fly 
and the minnow. Each strikes his fish “ like lightning,” as Eaton 
has it, or, as I would prefer to illustrate it, ke an osprey on the 
szwoop. 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE SELF-MADE WORM. 


I brought my grist from the little stone mill, 
Which nestles so cosily under the hill, 
And sings its own song to the rhyme of the rill ; 
While the creaking old wheel beats the time with a will. 


I sifted the meal from the freshly-ground grain, 

And I said: I will make me some bread, for my brain. 
Thence I madeit, and ate it, and flourished amain, 

And I kept a small leaven to make it again. 


Then I thought I might style me a self-made man, 
For didn’t [ sift the meal from the bran ? 

Well, I went soon again, as the swift mornings ran, 
And, bless me! what think you I found in the pan ? 


Why, only some worms ; and one ugly, fat worm, 
Down under the meal. Gad! how he did squirm 
At the touch, and he spoke—that he spoke I affirm ; 
For I heard him quite plainly. And thus spoke the worm: 


“ You think I am little, O short-sighted man ! 
And you feel very big, as a man’s feeling goes ; 
Yet you greatly mistake, if you think that you can 
Thus, with impunity, tickle my toes. 


“‘T’m a self-made worm. And I yield me to none, 
Dwell they high in the sky or low under the sea; 
For there is no family under the sun, 
With such a pedigree—worms though we be. 


“‘ We are self-made worms—ha! ha! to exist 
For ever and ever. What, ho! you affirm 

Your wee genius—hold ! mark me, the gist 
Of a self-made man is a little white worm ! 


«© And when your wee year, in Death’s visiting round, 
Shall have paid you the grace of its grim caravan, 
I will tickle your toes in your home under ground. 
Ha! ha! you have seen your own ghost, Mr. Man 


{»» 


CHARLES STUART WELLES, 


Pe ee 





FrsH IN JAMAICA are supplied abundantly and in great variety. Many of 
them are large and rich, but their flesh is in general soft and pulpy, and none to 
be compared with our salmon. One small kind called the snapper, with various 
other sorts, are to be seen swimming about near the shore of the clear pellucid 
harbour, and under the numerous quays in thousands. In the inland streams, 
the mountain mullet, a fine rich trout, is the prevalent fish. The shell-fish are 
mentioned only to notice two species, the oyster and the black crab. The 
former literally gvows upon trees, that is to say, they achere to the branches of 
the willows that grow on the margin of the water, and in this state are brought 
into market, where they are sold at so much per stick ; their shells generally 
resemble the muscle rather than the pandore ; they are very sweet and whole- 
some nevertheless. The black crab (which resembles exactly the Scotch patron, 
but smaller and darker in the colour) is considered a great delicacy in Jamaica. 
The habits of this animal are a great puzzle to the West Indians; they are 
found in all parts of the interior, and supposed to migrate every year from one 
side of the island to the other; they are often met in hundreds together, slowly 
traversing the country. At these times it is dangerous to meddle with them, for 
if they should fix upon man, mule, or horse, nothing but wrenching their claws 
from their bodies will make them quit their hold; it is a curious circumstance, 
that during these migrations nothing can make them swerve from their pe 
be the obstacle trees, stones, or precipice, they go direct over it, by means 0 
their adhesive claws; whilst sojourning on the sea-shore they burrow in holes 
like rabbits Chambers’ Fournal, No. 58. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 
MID AND UPPER THAMES. 


‘* My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”— Shakespeare. 


And such I am likely to continue, at any rate whilst this Siberian weather 
last, for it is impossible to participate in a sport which exists not and has for 
its present motto won possumus. The river is held in an icy grip which 
relaxes not, but daily seems to get tighter and tighter ; a tightness, strange to 
say, induced by water, and one which seems bound to end in intoxication of 
delight to skaters only. Hardly any items of note have come to hand, except 
that at Henley on Saturday and Sunday some nice takes of chub came to basket, 
also two or three small jack, and a pretty sample of 16 Ib. of roach by a very 
fortunate, or a very clever, bank angler. 


Marlow: 

On Saturday, Owen Wright, at “The Point,” caught a grand treut of 7 lb, 
on fine roach tackle. The sweet-pretty-ickle-sing was duly shown to an 
admiring crowd at the Anglers’ Hotel, and after having several tears shed over 
it, and duly christened, was returned in safety to ils wet nurse, Father Thames, 
none the worse for its peep into this world, and decidedly Owen its life to a 
fair and Wright angler. 

Thursday Evening. 

River frozen over at nearly every station, and successful angling ont of the 
question. 

I derived much instruction and was very interested in ‘* Trent Otter’s”’ letter 
on ‘‘ Winter Chub Fishing,” and have no wish to split straws with him anent 
«« Plumbing and anchoring,” but, methinks, I detect «an ancient and fish-like 
smell”? of dadénage in his last letter from Newark, and will say My say on an 
early occasion.—Martow Buzz, Jan. 27. , 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Frozen over in all the best places for fishing. 
Prospects: Angling out of the question ; unless we get a change, fishing 
prospects look bad for some time. Sport DuRING THR WEEK: On Sunday 
some chub and roach and one jack of 3 lb. was taken here by bank anglers.— 
JOHN Rusu. 

The Thames (Moulsey), 

This severe weather has put a stop to angling operations: the river is frozen 
over in some places. Last week an otter, weighing 24 Ib., was shot at 
Hampton Court. _it has been killing a great many fish, especially barbel, 
some of them weighing 5 lb. and 6 lb. each.—W. MUILBOURN, fisherman. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire), 

Both the above rivers are everything that the lovers of fishing could desire— 
that is, they are beautifully low and clear—but anglers have been few and far 
between during the past week, owine to the weather being so very severe : for 
we have had very keen white hoary frosts all the week, and it has frozen all the 
day out of the sun, and the few anglers that have been out have done very little 
indeed —in fact, their takes have not paid them for their trouble. We have had 
no natural flies out on either river during this very severe weather. Next Mon- 
day, the 2nd of February, “trout”? are allowed to be killed, according to the 
‘* Freshwater Fisheries Act,” on water where the fishing clubs have “nothing 
to do with; but on the fishing club waters, as a rule, trout fishing commences 
on the ist of April all over Derbyshire. Fish poaching is still carried 
on to a painful extent. At Bruton, on Saturday, two brothers who 
Jive at Whaley Bridge, named Redferns, were charged with having un- 
lawfully in their possession eighty speared trout. The prisoners were 
seen to sell the fish to a local dealer for 4s. These men were brought before 
the Buxton magistrates, and were ordered to pay 6d. for each fish, in addition 
to costs, with the alternative of one month’s imprisonment each. Shortly they 
will fetch the person up who bought the trout, for he is liable according to the 
Freshwater Fisheries Act. Last week there was a portion of a very large 
trout found on the banks of the Derwent, close to Matlock Bridge, supposed to 
have been either eaten byan otter, or else had been blown up by dynamite. I 
believe it was killed by an otter, for it is a well-known fact that otters are very 
numerous on the banks of the Derwent, between Darley Bridge and Amber- 
gate. I ishing prospects for next week look not very encouraging without a 
change in the weather. The weather here bitter cold, and not fit for an angler 


“ Be only by the river side.—GroRGE JAMES Eaton, Staikholmes, Matlock 
ath. 


January 29th. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 


Although the weather is still very stormy, boats occasionally get a tide 
at sea, and retuin with fair catches of conger, cod, ling, skate, &c. Tues- 
day there were several hundred weight of grey mullet caught with a small sieve 
outside the landing pier. The weather has been too cold this last week for 
rod and line fishing; as soon as it becomes milder we anticipate good sport. 
Fishing for mullet at the piers we use thornbacks’ liver for bait, which they 
take freely this time of the year, Pollock, whiting, poat, and codling are also 





to be caught at the piers with rod and hand lines. Trawlers have just com- 
menced fishing in Barnstaple Bay, for soles, plaice, tubs, garnet, thornback, 
turbot, &c. Catches this last week have been rather above the average of 
other years, or what we call a good beginning. —Hrnry Comer. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 

The severe frost gives no sign of abating. The river is half frozen, over in 
some parts, and ice is continually floating down. The water is very low. 
Angling is at a discount, and skating on the canal and ponds is the order of 
the day. It is not very encouraging for the commencement of the trouting 
season next week, and it is believed the fish will this season be in as peor con- 
dition as they were Jast.—W. D., January 29th. 


The Trent. 


Nothing has been done in our locality the past week. I cannot hear of any- 
one being sufficiently foclhardy to venture out this weather. It looks remark- 
ably nice on paper to inform your readers—‘ Chub would be taken with pith 
and brains.”? I should not give anyone credit for many of the latter who would 
risk his health in pursuit of his sport in such weather as we are now experienc- 
ing. Jack Frost is monarch of all he surveys, and with every appearance of a 
long reign.—JAMrES GREGORY, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


With the exception of Friday and Saturday in last week and Monday in the 
present one, there has been little or no chance of rod-fishing ; the water, how- 
ever, on the days named, was in capital order for chub-fishing, and the weather 
being fine the anglers took advantage of it by at once starting to some of their 
noted chub swims, some with scratching and others with pith and brains for 
bait ; the rodsters with the latter, however, met with the best sport, and one 
gentleman at Fiskerton took 30 lb. of chub in a few hours with his own rod. 
This was the best catch I heard of, though several little lots were caught higher 
up the river with scratching. There has been no chance whatever for the 
worm fishers, and the pike anglers have fared little better as most of the fish 
are in the backwaters, which are all thickly covered with ice. During the re- 
mainder part of the week the weather has been so severe that there could be 
nothing done with the rod. Weather still very frosty. —W. BAILry. 


The Trent (Newark). 


“As the days lengthen, 
So does the cold strengthens,” 


is an old saying which seems to be in a great measure correct this year, for it is 
very cold, and King Frost has bound up all the pools and backwaters in his 
icy chains, and anglers must 


“Hang their rods on the willows, 
And off to the pools with their skates again ; ” 


for hundreds of skaters are every day disporting themselves on the frozen surface 
of the ‘old Trent,’’ and this week there have been 


«Skaters, skaters everywhere, 
While not a rod is seen.”’ 


I have nothing in the way of fishing to report this week, only that the water is 
low and bright, only covered very nearly with floating ice. The frost seems to 
me as though it would continue this moon out, so we must wait for the good 
time coming.—The TREN? OTTER. 

January 29th. 

[M.S. received all right.—Eb.] 





GAZETTE OFFICE.—Friday morning, 10 a.m. There has been a decided rise 
in temperature during the last hour, and the fog is dispersing. There should 
be some good fishing next week if this change continues. 

———=—V—?—_—_2__————— 


EXTRAORDINARY FISHING IN CIRENITZ LAKE.—None of the curiosities 
of Germany are more surprising than this lake in Carniola. It is four or five 
miles long and two miles broad; the most wonderful circumstance is its 
ebbing and flowing in June and September, when it runs off through eighteen 
holes, which form as many eddies or whirlpools. Valvasor mentions a sin- 
gular mode of fishing in these holes, and says that when the water has entirely 
run off into its subterranean reservoirs, the peasant ventures with lights into 
that cavity, which runs into a hard rock, three or four fathoms under ground, 
to a solid bottom, whence the water, running through small holes as through 
a sieve, the fish are left behind, and caught, as it were, in a net provided 
by nature. On the first appearance of its ebbing, a bell is rung at Cirenitz, on 
which all the peasants in the neighbouring vi'lages prepare for fishing at these 
ebbings. An incredible number of pike, trout, eels, tench, carp, perch, &c., 
are caught.—Srmith’s Wonders. 


THE LAMPREY.—This is an eel-shaped fish with seven breathing holes on 
each side of the neck, and somewhat oblong mouth, with many rows of 
yellowish pointed teeth : these fish are of a dusky colour marked with a dirty 
yellow, and often attain the weight of three or four pounds ; they are in season 
in the spring, when they ascend the river from the sea, and are of a most 
delicious taste. The Lampercy is a smaller fish, resembling an eel, blackish on 
the back, with blue on their bellies, they have the same holes on the neck as 
the lamprey. The lampreys taken in the Severn, between Worcester and 
Gloucester, are particularly large and excellent. The edges of the mouth being 
jagged, it enables them to adhere more strongly to the stones. A lamprey 
weighing three pounds was taken out of the Esk : it was found adhering to a 
stone of twelve pounds weight suspended by its mouth, from which it. was 
forced with no small difficulty. Lampreys sometimes weigh four or five 
pounds.— PENNANT. 


Tur GIRLS or CANADA. — The girls in the principal cities of Canada 
are noted as follows: — Montreal, the best dressed. Toronto, the 
tallest and most stylish. Quebec, smallest feet ; all dumplings and 
lambs. London, the most demure. Kingston, robust and  bloom- 
ing. Hamilton, the best musicians, St, John, N.B., the prettiest. 
Halifax, the best complexions. Fort Hope, intellectual and vivacious, 
Cobourg, fond of music, the wharf promenade and flirting. Brockville, 
lady-iike and graceful. Prescott, the most amiable. Brantford, the most in- 
different. Sarnia, the most anxious to be loved. Bowmanville, the most 
anxious to be married. St. Catherine’s, the wittiest and most refined. Char- 
lottetown, the most truthful. St, John’s, Newfoundland, the most liberal 
entertainers. Peterborough, the most unsophisticated, with a weakness for 
skating. Belleville, the most reckless. O:tawa, the most intellectual, 
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A FEW DAYS’ FISHING WITH NOTTINGHAM GEORGE. 
By W. BaILey. 
(CONCLUSION.) 


OW comes the concluding part of the account of my fishing 
excursion with Nottingham George, in which I hope will be 

a few hints that might sometime be found useful to some of your 
numerous angling readers. When we arrived at Newark the first 
thing to do was to dispose of our fish, which was quickly done. 
Wethen retired to an inn and got some refreshment, and over a 
a pipe and a glass of beer we consulted together what was the 
best to do in the morning. I said, ‘‘ George, you must re- 
member we have not got a bait of any description to fish with, 
and unless we turn out to-night and get some worms, to-morrow 
will be a blank day with us, and that will never do, for it will be 
Saturday, and probably the last day's fishing we shall have down 
here this journey.’ ‘All right,” he replied, “I know a spot 
where we can soon get as many worms as we shall require.” But 
as it turned out, his ‘‘all right” meant all night, for after I left him, 
when he said he should not be long, I did not see him any more 
until the morning. It must be understood I did not know any- 
thing about the places where to get worms in the neighbourhood 
of Newark, being a perfect stranger in that locality ; and besides, 
if I had, it would not have been fair or right on my part to have 
done so, for reasons it is not worth while mentioning here. But 
I will say this, when two anglers go out fishing together for a few 
days and equally divide the produce from the fish they catch, each 
is supposed to do his share in the work. However,in the morning, 
I left our lodgings and went in search of George, where I shortly 
found him, near to the friend’s house where I had left him on the 
previous night. I said, ‘‘ Now, George, thisis too bad: you promised 
to go with me last night to get some worms, and here weare without 
abait of any sort to fish with; we shall have to return to Nottingham 
very little better off than when we came down.” =“ Oh,” he said, 
“never mind; I will soon find something to fish with.” I was at a 
loss to know what that something was going to be; he, however, 
left me, and quickly returned with about 2 lb. of very indifferent 
greaves, or scratching, as we called it. He said “ Here, Bill, cook 
this: first break it up into small pieces, then place some boiling 
water on it, and Jet it remain while we get our breakfast,” which 
was soon done; but what my companion was going to do with it 
I could not understand. 
time of year when chub begin to take scratching well on the lower 


It was about the end of September, a 


part of the Trent; and it appeared George knew this, for it was 
not the first time he had been at that game, and he seemed pretty 
confident that we should succeed in quickly filling our baskets, as 
_we did, as I will shortly show, and also how we went about ite Our 
starting place was to be at Muskham Bridge, which is about a mile 
from Newark, and on our way George said “‘ We will commence 
off the top of the bridge, where I have often caught some good 
chub, and as the morning is cloudy and rather cold I should not 
be surprised to find the fish well on the feed.” I replied, “ I hope 
so, or we shall have but little money to take home.” 
when we got to the bridge we were soon tackled out with the 
necessary articles, consisting of a fine silk line, quill float that 
would carry a small corking weight, and about six BB shot. 
“Now,” said George, “I will put you, at a guess, about the right 
depth ; it will save time ’—it was nine feet. He threw in a small 
portion of scratching, and off went our floats, side by side, in the 
same swim. We hoped for a fish the first journey down, but 
that was not to be; for there was not the least signs of a bite, and 
for several swims afterwards we did not get so much as a touch. 
“ This is queer,” said George, “I do not understand it ; however, 
you go on for a few more swims ; and I will go and try at the 
other end of the bridge.” When he had left me I thought, “ Now I 


However, 











will do a bit of work on my own account,” which was this: I tooka 
bit of ground bait and threw it in several yards higher than 
he had done, feeling satisfied that, according to the stream, his 
lot of stuff had gone clean away out of our reach. I then 
altered my depth to something like twelve feet. The float had 
never gone under with anything, so I was sure we had not been 
fishing deep enough. Strange to relate, I hooked and killed a 
chub of 4lb., which George came and landed for me. Ina few 
minutes I had to trouble him to do the same thing, and he had 
hardly got backto the’other'end of the bridge before I had to recall him. 
He went away each time without so much as asking me a single 
question as to whether I had altered anything, but seemed rather 
annoyed at seeing the three fish I had caught after he had left me 
to myself: the three together would weigh about 12lb. The swim 
then seemed to be settled, for I could not get another. 
had got one about a pound. 


George 
He then took me to another fancy 
place of his, saying to me, “ Bill, set about this yourself; I shall 
say nothing to you.” “ All right, George, only allow me two or 
three minutes, so that I may understand something about the 
place.” I found it six feet deep, with a stream running moderately 
fast, which was quite right for the time of the year; for it must be 
understood that chub had not as yet got into their usual winter- 
quarters. So long as we could nicely fish the places with the 
tackle we were then using, the swim was sure to be a right one. 
I threw a bit of scratching in, something like twelve yards above 
where we were going to stand; and the first swim both hooked a 
chub about 2lb. each, the sam2 thing occurred the next go-down, 
and also a third time. This, myfriend thought was good enough, 
and so did I. We took ten fish in all; then went lower down the 
river, picking up a few chub at each place we tried. We now found 
our stuff was getting short, so that we could only try one or two 
more places. On coming to the last one we divided the bit of 
stuff between us, and while I was doing this, down came the 
Newark champion. “Ah,” he said, “I expected to find your 
baskets full of fish; but I am ata loss to know how you do it.” I 
said, ‘“‘ George, I will leave you to fish this swim, and will go 
down to those bushes below, which look very likely for chub.’ 
After getting the depth, I picked out a couple of baits and threw 
the remainder into the water. I very quickly got two chu) out 
that would weigh 7lb. the two, and do not know what the con- 
sequences would have been if I had only some more stuff to 
have goneon with. I was, however, obliged to return to George, 
when he said—‘ Well, any more fish?” to which I replied by 
placing the two on the grass. He said, “ Are those all you have 
caught? Why I shall conclude you cannot fish a little bit.” Of 
course this was said to surprise Tommy—and it evidently did. “ But 
George,” he said, “he has not been away more than twenty 
minutes and caught two good fish, while the two you have taken 
will weigh within a pound the same 1” « What does that matter ? 
We do not think much of catching a couple of good chub with 
the last two baits—it is a common occurrence.’’ Of course this 
wasall joking. We then returned to Newark, disposed of our 
fish, and got back to Nottingham some time on the following 
And thisconcluded the first few days’ fishing I had with Not- 


tingham George. 


day. 


Wa. BAILEY. 


——_ 





PecuLtIAR Meruop or FisHine AT St. ANToNIO.—Captain Foster had 
no sooner landed than a solitary negro made his appearance ; we had invaded 
his solitude. We soon made him acquainted that fish and vegetables would be 
acceptable. The next minu'‘e he provided himself with a cane, armed at one 
end with a nail, and to our surprise plunged into the sea; here he continued 
floating and swimming about, supporting himself in the water with one hand, 
while with the other he made use of his weapon among the finny tribe. This 
was altogether a novel mode of fishing, but not so to him, for in the space "3 
two or three hours he had caught six fine cavalloes, weighing 19 lb., besides 
several small fish. —‘ Voyage of the Chanticleer,” by Webster. 
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“SALMON ROD FISHING BEGINS.” 


(SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. ) 


HE above is the laconic announcement in the Piscatorial 
A Almanack attached to the first day of February. The trains 
going North on Saturday will contain many an ardent rodster, 
anxious, despite either wind or weather, to make’fresh acquaintance 
with the rivers and locks of old Caledonia. Salmon have enjoyed 
a glorious spawning season. ‘“‘It has been the dryest winter on 
record,” writes to me a river-watcher on the Esk, ‘‘ and there have 
been no floods the same as last season to wash away the ova and 
scatter it, unfertile, heaven knows where.” There has been very 
little snow in the water either, and many clean fish have already 
been seen. It is sincerely to be hoped that the attack upon them 
will not have so long to be delayed as last year. For nearly three 
months after the opening neither the nets nor the rods did much, 
for the very simple reason that the abnormally severe weather 
rendered it impossible for either anglers or tacksmen to ply their 
respective It is scarcely to be 
wandered at that rodsters who go out for sport and pleasure, 
should, no matter how ardent, prefer the cosiness and comfort of 
the hotel coffee-room rather than brave the icy north-easters which 


in extraordinarily inclement winters like the last blow across the 


implements of destruction. 


Scotch waters, piercing as they do to the very quick and marrow 
as keenly as a surgeon’s knife. Let us hope that the “ early 
birds” this season may share a better fate. 
** When the wind is up and the frost is down, 

Then the hunter keeps in town.” 
That’s what the laureate of the chase once sang, and if there 
were a piscatorial laureate and he were half as poetical as Mr. 
J. H. Keene, he would doubtless sing :— 

When the frost is low and the wind is high, 

The rodster bids the river good-bye. 
There is no fate harder than that of the man who has been at 
the trouble and expense to journey several hundred miles in the 
hope of getting an early run with a clean fish, to find himself 
*‘cribbed, cabined and confined,” within even the cheeriest room 
in Christendom. Avaunt, he cries, to the drowsy gods which wait 
on “the weed and the wine-cup.” He longs to be smack into the 
jaws of a thirty-pounder, and until he gets there he literally wails 
at the weary passing of the hours, each one of which seems to take 
him backward, and laughs to mockery the assertion of Mr. Long- 
fellow that ‘ Each to-morrow finds us further than to-day.” 

Mow many readers of THe GAzETTE have experienced the 
magic touch of a twenty-pound salmon? Before I took my first 
five-pound trout, I used to swear that the finest sport in the world 
was barbel fishing; before I landed my first twelve-pound 
salmon, all the oaths sworn for a twelvemonth in every 
law-court in the kingdom wouldn’t have made me _ believe 
there was anything in creation to beat flying for trout. Life is a 
mixture of changed experiences. The truth of to-day is the lie of 
to-morrow, and so probably it will continue to the end of time. 
No fish that swims is capable of giving more exhilarating sport 
than that which one of the old writers calls “the silvery sammon.” 
Me doesn’t cave in the moment you hook him—not he. The 
weakest member of the race would, at least, make a fight for it. 
The salmon has come up through all time as the very glutton of 
gameness—the pugilist of the piscine populace, with something 
better, too, than the usual pugilistic attributes. The first salmon I 
captured was only a seven-pound gentleman, but he beat all the 
barbel I had ever taken, though I had caught them up to ten 
pounds anda half. ‘Talk about mad rushes—why, if all the bulls 
in England had made a simultaneous dash at a red rag, they could 
hardly have gone like that fish. At least, so it seemed to me. 
What kind of stuff, then, must the forty and fifty pound samples be 








made of? Old Yarrell mentions a fish caught somewhere in 
Scotland which scaled eighty-three pounds. I shouldn’t have cared 
to have been behind that prodigy; the probability is that the fish 
would not have come up to the man, but that the man would have 
gone down to the fish. But, however rare eighty-three pounders 
may be, the same cannot be said of forties and fifties. ‘They 
are common enough. Mr. Bright has landed one three pounds 
over forty, and Sir G. Houston-Boswall another of fifty-three. 
Mr. Frazer once took a fifty-pound fish on the Derwent; and not 
so long ago a gentleman, angling on the Tay, actually caught a 
salmon and an otter both together. The otter had seized the 
salmon after the latter had been hooked and was being played, 
and as the “black savage” stuck firmly to his prey, he was 
literally dragged on shore, when, dropping the fish, he slipped 
into the water again and made off. 

The season opening on Saturday promises to prove far more 
successful than the last. Reports from all Scotch rivers and 
lochs, the Irish streams and lakes, and even the English waters, 
are extremely favourable. Though there are many kinds of fish 
more prolific than salmon, yet under proper restrictions there 
need be no fear of detrioration in quantity. A female salmon carries 
nearly a thousand eggs to every pound of her own weight. Of 
course all these are not destined to make fish. There is scarcely 
a finny species that swims that will not eat the ova of salmon, and 
one of the principal sinners in this respect is our familiar friend 
the trout. However, when the rivers are rightly protected from 
the depredations of the poaching fraternity, salmon are pretty 
well able, ina procreative sense, to take good care of themselves ; 
and there is every reason to believe that they have done so in 
the spawning season just closed, and the termination of which 
heralds the opening of legitimate piscatorial attack. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Yerar’s Cookery. Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon, 
and Dinner, for every day inthe year, with practical instructions 
for their preparation. By Phillis Browne. London: Cassell, 

Petter, Galpin and Co. 

“‘*God makes the food and the devil the cook.’” 


“Tus book is intended to supply ménus for every day in the 
year, with receipts for the dishes recommended, and practical in- 
structions for their preparation. So far as I know, no work ofthe 
kind on this plan exists. I have specially addressed myself to 
people of moderate income, with moderate domestic help and 
ordinary kitchen utensils. I have endeavoured to show how 
waste may be avoided, and how to economise also, by thinking 
beforehand, by making one day work in with another, and by 
choosing materials that are in season, and therefore likely to be 
reasonable in price. 

“The ideal family that I have had before me has consisted of 
about half-a-dozen persons. I have tried, however, to calculate 
the quantities and to give the recipes in such a way that the 
marketing lists can be easily altered to suit varying circum- 
stances. 

“Three meals have been provided for daily ; breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner. Those, however, who dine in the middle of the day, 
and who require supper, will find that very nearly all the luncheon 
dishes may be served at supper. 

“Tt will be seen I have largely recommended soups in this 
I have done so because I believe their more frequent 
tend to promote both health and 


volume, 
use amongst us would 
economy.” 

This extract from Miss Phillis Browne’s preface so fully 
describes the aim of her valuable work that it only remains for us 
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to say, after carefully examining it ourselves, that it is just what it 
“professes to be, and meets a want which has long been felt in 
many a household; and in this opinion we are fortified by the 


unanimous verdict of certain fair professors of the culinary art 
from whose judgment in such matters there is no appeal. In 
these days, when cookery is properly reckoned amongst the 
desirable accomplishments of all young ladies, such a 
this—written by a lady for ladies—is simply invaluable ; 
earnestly advise all our readers whose mothers, sisters, cousins, 
aunts, sweethearts, or wives, have followed the fashion and “ gone 
in” for cookery-school lessons, to present them with this work. In 
the science of cookery a ‘‘little knowledge” is certainly a most 
« dangerous thing” ; and the height of perfection to which the female 
mind aspires after a course of six lessons, is only equalled by the 
depth and awfulness of the mysterious outcomes of their know- 
ledge! And what can the man-creature do? As he leaves home 
in the morning he is told to ‘“‘ Mind and be home early as we are 
going to make something delicious for dinner.” He thinks what 
a capital institution this new cookery craze is, and wonders how 
long it will last; he makes a light lunch in order to do full justice 
to the treat preparing ; he pictures to himself the drawing-room 
deserted, and the fair goddesses of the household in apronic attire, 
with sleeves tucked up, beating eggs, grinding nutmegs, pounding 
spices, and concocting creams. Arrived at home, tired and hungry, 
he finds the easeful slipper is cold in the cupboard, instead of 
warming at the fire. 


work as 
and we 


He excuses this, under the circumstances. 
In due course the dinneris served. A mysterious silence prevails, 
which he attributes to the solemnity of the occasion. The covers 
are removed, disclosing at one end a dish of what look most sus- 
piciously like Pears’s soap balls, sprinkled with saw-dust, at the 
other, some patties like half-used brown Windsor, standing in 
brilliantine. The one, he is informed, is minced-veal, rolled ; and 
the other, sole filleted d Za mattre d’ Hotel. Vhis sounds reassuring, 
so he tries some of the rolls. But if they look queer, they taste 
queerer ; and a gentle hint that there is something wrong about 
the seasoning elicits the fact that the powdered nutmeg had got 
among the bread crumbs in some mysterious manner. Inptacts 
there is a decided flavour of nutmeg about all the dishes, which, 
together with a not imperceptible aroma of smoke, most effec- 
tually, and perhaps fortunately, disguises the nature of the rest of 
the ingredients. The male-creature’s suggestion that there are 
ample remains of dinner for lunch next day is of warmly received, 
No; if the ladies will try experiments in the kitchen, they ought 
to base them on some more solid foundation than a few lectures or 
lessons. To be of any real value, these schools of cookery should 
be conducted like other schools—of medicine for instance—and 
none of their students allowed to practise on their fellow-creatures 
until they had passed an adequate examination. One great reason 
why, as a rule, man makes such a much better cook than woman, 
is that he has a proper appreciation of the value of proportion, 
she a superb disdain for it ; he calculates and weighs, she guesses 
and chances. Asa proof of our assertion take a single instance 
—melted-butter sauce. There is no better plain sauce than this, 
and yet nine cooks out of ten utterly fail to make it properly, and 
send up a greasy or watery pap which would be the death of any 
well-regulated chef, and means indigestion to all who partake of it. 

It will be a grand day for all but the doctors when bad cooking 
is made an indictable offence ; in the meantime, we can only hope 
for a wide circulation to such works as Miss Phillis Browne’s “A 
Year’s Cookery,” which, next to the Family Bible, ought to be 
the book most religiously studied by the feminine side of every 
household. Ina future edition we should like to see a chapter on 
the cooking of fresh-water fish, and forthis purpose the authoress 
is quite welcome to the admirable “recipes” by ‘‘Cocinero,” 
which were published in the GAZETTE last year. 





A VISIT TO THE LARK-HALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 
By A FRENCHMAN.* 


Ir is certainly a little late, after the pleasant time spent on the 
Christmas holiday, to recall again some delightful moments. My little 
article has two objects—one, to give an account, as a stranger, how I 
was received at that old antiquarian house, the Lark Hall Tavern; 
the other, to encourage passing anglers to drop in and judge for 
themselves, and not be so shy—as there is always something to be 
learnt and cement friendship in our craft. 

Glancing over my usual copy of the FISHING GAZETTE with 
interest at the doings of clubs whose members ventured out during 
the Christmas week, my eye met the following invitation from the 
members and the worthy host of the Lark Hall Angling Society (and 
friends are most earnestly invited to spend a pleasant evening.) 
Having a friend with me, and the FISHING GAZETTE in our pockets, 
we ventured upon a voyage of discovery. My first enquiry was of a 
man selling fish on a barrow, and thinking he must know something, I 
found I was mistaken, and that although he sold fish he was no fisher- 
man, and by his answer a very fishy customer! What to do we hardly 
knew, no passer-by had any appearance of adiscipleof Sir Isaac Walton, 
so we droppedin to the nearest public-house. By way of an opening to 
our ardent wish, we invited thelandlord toa glass of bitter. After beat- 
ing about the bush, I modestly enquired where the Lark Hall Angling 
Society was situated—we were complete strangers. I say modestly 
enquired, because to ask a publican where another publican lives 
creates a kind of timidity one cannot express. Toa question put, ‘‘ Are 
you fishermen ?’’ we answered in the affirmative (and then came the 
critical moment.) ‘‘ They have gota fishing club just below here at the 
Lark Hall Tavern;” that was enough. My friend Charley, I believe, had 
left one leg outside, for he immediately followed it (he is certainly 
endowed with a longish pair); and we found ourselves looking about, 
not that it is in a corner, on the contrary it stands boldly out with its 
quaint horse-trough in front, and that homely look that is not found 
on gazing up to our modern public-houses. Our desire to see the 
specimens of preserved fish was soon expressed to Mr. Morriss, the 
landlord, who, with the greatest courtesy, usheredus into as cosyaroom 
as could be seen, where several gentlemen were sitting round a good 
fire. Glancing round the wall are some excellent specimens, amongst 
which a carp of nine pounds, and of great beauty, also two very well 
formed twelve-pound jack. But what drew our attention the most 
was a small barbel, a picture for beauty and colour, preserved as an 
experiment by a young member of talent, a fisherman anda lover of 
the art of preserving fish. There is also, undera glass shade, the head 
of a small jack, witha kingfisher in good plumage lying as though 
in sleep in the jack’s mouth. This piece of workmanship is also from 
the hands of this member and bears a history. It appears some 
long time ago an old and respected member now dead caught this 
jack, and its head was nailed up in the bar asa spill box, and many 
have been the searchers for a broken spill in its wide open jaws 
caught by its sharp teeth. This respected member not having left 
anything as a memento in the Society, the members thought of this 
jack’s head, and with much trouble the colours are brought back and 
look life-like, but no possibility, after so long a time, to close itsjaws ; 
and the idea occurred to this gentleman and so placed the king- 
fisher on the lower one, and really it is a picture of much merit. I 
had almost forgotten to mention something what ought to be more 
general in our society’s club-rooms, that is a library ; and this society 
has a very handsome one, containing a collection of choice books 
upon fishing matters, also the FISHING GAZETTE, and the work of 
our patron saint, Sir Isaac Walton. The library is placed behind the 
president’s chair and gives an aspect to the room becoming of its 
name. Mr. Morriss and a few members having shook hands, and a 
promise to return on the following Wednesday evening, being their 
meeting evening, we hurried away, not without a remembrancer, in the 
shape of an almanack for the year. Upon my arrival home I carefully 
perused it and found in it a brief history of the Lark Hall Hostillery 
which took its name from the number of those splendid songsters, the 
lark, that were caught in the cornfields surrounding it, and bought by 
many who resorted there to purchase that delightful little warbler. 

We did not forget the kind invitation received and with pleasure 
went down. On entering the room we were greeted very cordially, 
and it was not long before we found out we were among friends who 
had come for business and to enjoy a good song. The president, Mr. 
Nicholson, taking the chair, assisted by the vice-chairman, Mr. 
Spencer. After the usual business had been got through, harmony 
began—some excellent and well-chosen songs, accompanied by the 
pianoforte, which I cannot pass over without a little remark. As 
each gentleman's name was called out by the president, the response 
was immediate, and with that jovial look and willingness to oblige, 
they walk up to the piano. Threegentlemen from the Peckham Glee 
Society kindly obliged and avowed that they had come fishing for new 
members to join their society, and returned after being well fished for 
harmony, and I think they so pleased many of the members that they 
did not come fishing in vain. All the songs were so well sung that 
one and all deserve the highest praise, and I don’t think that Mr. 
Santley could find fault; the piano accompaniment was excellent. 
To add to the refined taste of the harmony, Mr. Morriss, the worthy 
host, came in leading by the hand his daughter, a fair young girl of 
some sixteen summers and as fair as sunshine, who with grace and 
maiden timidity sat down to accompany her brother, who played a 
splendid selection upon the violin—his action with this beautiful 
instrument fully shows that he is well tutored and will become a good 











* We insert this just as Monsieur P. has written it, and are glad to find him so ardent 
an angler, 
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violinist. Miss Morriss’s fingers flew with dexterity along the keys of 
the piano, that also shows no pains have been spared in her tuition. 
The ‘‘Larks”’ terminated their evening by the usual loyal ‘‘ God save 
the Queen” and three cheers for Mr. Morriss and Miss Morriss ; and 
although the cornfields have disappeared to make room for houses, the 
‘* Larks”’ were of the gayest. I again advise all brother anglers when 
passing by to introduce themselves to the worthy landlord, who, I am 
sure, will treat them the same as he has treated me. 
A WALWORTH WALTONIAN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. C.—Asks ‘In jack-fishing what distance should the live bait be from the 
bottom ?’’ We generally find anglers places the lead about a foot from 
the hook, and fish with the lead about two feet from the bottom, this 
gives the bait plenty of space to ‘‘work’’ in, as it can go down to within 
a foot of the bottom, or up three feet from the bottom. When the water 
is much discoloured the jack lie at the bottom of the shallower parts at the 
sides and near rushes. It is then necessary to drop the bait on to them 
by fishing close to the bottom, as of course they cannot then see it so well 
as in clear water ; indeed, in clear water, a bright lively bait will attract a 
jack at a distance of some yards.—Eb. 

* UNINITIATED.” —Tf your fly-rod joints and ferrules are not straight, you may 
take it for granted the rod wants repairing. Every joint ought to be 
straight, and when put together and held out horizontally by the butt, 
the rod, if a pliant one, will bend slightly from its own weight ; but there 
should be no such ugly angle in the middle as you depict in your sketch. 
If the wood is warped or strained it can be straightened over a coke fire, 
but will never be good for much, Ifa ferrule has been bent or badly put 
oa, any fishing-tackle maker will soon put it right. 


FISHING IN IRELAND. 

S1r,—Your letters in Zhe Times, advocating fish-culture in Ireland on the 
one hand, ard the visit to the Green Isle by English anglers, will, if heartily 
accepted and acted upon, be of vast benefit to all round. It was my good 
fortune Jast autumn to be a visitor in the South of Ireland, and from what I 
saw there I can say that those who go there will not only benefit those who 
reap wheie spenders sow, but they will find 1ich streams for sport, and plenty 
of it. 

There are three good and quick routes to the South of Ireland, and the 
piscine wealth of our sister Isle—the Holyhead (L. and N.-W.), the Bristol, 
and the New Milford routes (G. W.), by which the traveller may 1each Water- 
ford and Cork direct. The passages by the boat on these routes have been 
described to me as excellent. As I was in haste I booked for Cork direct by 
the Holyhead route—seventy shillings and sixpence for a return ticket, second 
class, through to Cork. It was lucky for me I booked through, and it is a 
*‘ wrinkle ’? worth knowing that if one books to Dublin, second class return, 
the fare is sixty-cne shillings, and from Dublin to Cork the return fare is forty- 
four shillings ; making five guineas for the same class travelling by sepurate 
bookings as against £3 13s. 6d. by booking through. 

It was a fearfully hot day in London—the first Saturday in August last when 
I started. An army officer was my travelling companion, and as the 5-15 p.m. 
train started on its journey we would have taken the roof off, so great was the 
heat. As the train travelled on we saw dark clouds gathering, and as we passed 
through the Midlands a great storm burst over us. It was not until days after- 
wards that we found the storm was a most destructive one in London and the 
suburbs. At Holyhead the scene was perfectly dark, but the sea was illuminated 
by lightning, and the cold was something intense. The magnificent vessel was 
thronged with people, many third-class being on board; and I could not but 
observe that the most perfect discipline prevailed in regard to keeping the third- 
class out of the saloon. I secured a berth, but for a couple of hours walked 
the deck wrapped in one of the “ Anti-Pluvium”’ indiarubber coats, the only 
overcoat [had brought. Perished with cold at last, I made tracks for my 
berth, and after sleeping the sleep of the just, I awoke with the sun streaming 
on my face. Washing and hastening on deck, I was just in time to find the 
Dublin harbour wreathed in sunny smiles of welcome. Our boat (the L. and 
N.-W. Railway boat, Rose), rushed up the peat-coloured Liffey, and brought- 
to opposite the railway station ‘‘ North Wall.” The traveller can go by railway to 
the tei minus of the Great Southern Railway of Ireland, whence one has to travel 
to Cork, but I took an ‘inside car’’ in order to have alook at “ Dirthy Dublin,”’ 
as I have heard natives of the Green Isle describe the capital. The leather 
colour of the Liffey struck me as peculiar, and I was informed that this colour 
was due to the peat bogs which drain into it. Landed at the Great Southern 
metropolis of Ireland railway station, we found, Sunday morning though it was, 
a restaurant opened in the station, and a good breakfast procurable, such as the 
traveller in religious London would look in vain for oa the same day of the 
week. Satisfied with all mankind, my fellow passenger and myself patrolled 
the platform, when I was brought up suddenly by the vision of that link in the 
brotherhood of man—a fishing-rod. 

“Well, Paddy” (the name Paddy always seems welcome to an Irishman), 
“ going fishing on Sunday ?"” 

“Yes, Sorr; going to worship my Maker in the fields.’’ 

“Well, you might do much worse, in my opinion; but what are you going 
for—salmon ? ”’ 

** We have good pike-fishing a few miles out, and here are more of the boys.”’ 

I turned and found a few companion anglers, all respectable, quiet-looking 











men, their rods bagless, showing that the joints were whipped together in 
splices, in place of having ferrules. We entered into a chat on sport, and 
Saxon and Celt parted excellent friends. Our journey was long, but a couple 
of wandering Saxon anglers beguiled the time to Limerick, where they 
descended, and I dropped at Cerk to be styled ‘* My Lord’’ and “ Captain”’ 
when invited to take an “inside car’? or an “outside car.’? ‘* What is an 
‘inside car?’ ’’ I asked. 

“The inside car has the whales outside, and the outside cars have the whales 
inside, and that’s the difference, your honour.’ 

I selected an ‘‘inside car’’—a sort of small omnibus on two wheels. I jolted 
to my hotel, where I was in time for dinner, and sat down to a feast of fish— 
fresh from sea or lake or river, the like of which could not be enjoyed even in the 
metropolis of the world. The kinds of fish might be obtained ; but not with 
the exquisite freshness which one finds in Cork. 

To awake and find sunshine streaming over river and hill, while reading in 
the telegraphic communications from England that one’s native country is 
deluged with rain, makes one feel as if it would be unthankfulness to 
Providence not to take advantage of the opportunity, and soon I am, with 
stranger friends, in the possession of a Paddy and an outside car bound for 
Blarney Castle. A delightful ride over hill and dale and stream, through a 
country watered by trout and salmon streams—and, what is more, we see the 
breaks showing the fish are there. We stop at Blarney village for a crust of 
bread and cheese and a bottle of Guinness (23d. a pint bottle) and then up to 
the castle. On the top of the famous ruin we stand, and while others are 
gone over the wall for a look at ‘* the stone’? my thoughts and sighs are con- 
centrated on a stream below, where I can see the trout feeding. Iam not the 
orly spectator, for a deep voice at my elbow says :— 

‘*T say, let’s come and see those fellows nearer,’’ The speaker is a “ Sawbone3”’ 
who has come to the Medical Congress, and down we go together, and now are 
as thick as thieves—the one touch of Nature which makes the whole world 
kin having been hit by the doctor’s expressed love of trout. We go and wan- 
der by the side of the stream, and watch the beauties feeding until the time 
has come for the return to Cork, ‘ 

Thence to dinner; and a bill in the ho'el announcing that there is to be an 
excursion by water from St. Patrick’s Bridge to Queenstown downI go, and have 
arun down this magnificent river (there and back eighteen pence). Inthe 
river I saw a salmon leap and the porpoises play, anlcame across other fishers 
who had travelled down for mackerel fishing. 

You would characterise me somewhat in the same manner that Hamlet did 
Polonius, it I entered fully into all I saw regarding angling during my week's 
sojourn in Cork; but one incident I must tell you. One night, after despatching 
my busines:, I walked out to smoke a pipe, and my steps took me to St. Patrick’s 
Bridge, where I could look over to see the river flowing. When I reached 
there I saw a man fishing—it was near midnight—and in answer to my ques- 
tions he said he caught sea bream, pollock, and, presently, when he became 
confidential, he told me that now and then he ran a salmon. I wondered what 
bait he used, and waited to see what his hooks were like. When he wound up 


I found that he had been ‘snatching,’ his hooks being a great triangle wound - 


abvut with lead! The fact that many fish are thus caught shows how great 
must be the store of fishy wealth beneath the surface of the Irish Lee. 

Theie are excellent fishing-tackle shops in Cork. The license for salmon- 
fishing in any part of Ireland is £1 for the year. DeEvx EToILEs. 





TIGHT LINE IN FLY-FISHING. 


S1r,—I now proceed to fulfil my promise, and to say a few words on when to 
strike, based on long experience in fly-fishing dating from boyhood ; and I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that I have taken upon very many occasions 
heavy baskets of grayling. I will not trouble my friends to take out their 
watches and count seconds or minutes, or 10 60) parts of same—all this sort of 
thing does well to lengthen out an argument, but is not very instructive to the 
young angler. The instruction I got when a boy nine years old was from my 
father, who gave me my first lesson in fly-fishing—it was in October, 1843. 

After a walk of five miles from the city of Worcester, we arrived at Cother- 
edge Court, upon the Teme, where we had leave to fish, and that being the 
month of all others for grayling, my father set me to work upon one of those 
beautiful fords upon the above-named estate. My rod was 9 feet 6 inches 
long, its weight 1 1b. exactly, balanced butt; my line a tapered one, my cast 9 
feet, furnished with three flies—the pale blue, the willow and red ant. « You 
see,’’ my father said, ‘ ycur cast is as long as your rod ; let out 9 feet of line 
from the point of your rod, that will allow you to reach that tuft of grass,” 
pointing to one about 9 yards fromme. “ Until you canthrow your leader on that 
grass,’’ said my instructor, ‘do not atempt to fish this curl,” pointing to a 
favourite grayling swim just below ; ‘‘ and when you can reach it keep your line 
tight, that is straight, so that if a leaf floating down stream touches your line 
you can feel it, and if itcomes in contact with your hook you should hook it ; 
that is, your sense of touch should be so quick and your line so tight that the 
stream cannot force it from you.’’? Now I will describe how I hooked and killed 
my first grayling. At last I was allowed to fish the curl above alluled to. After 
one or two casts, when my line is tight, I feel a tug ; Istrike; the fish is hcoked, 
down to the bottom he goes. I feel a continuation of short jerks, or kind of 
trembling pull, which I have never forgotten. « Be steady, don’t hurry ; take, 
care to keep your line tight ; he will come to the top by and by.”” So he did 
and down again. At last I pull in my line and slide a beautiful fish upon the 
gravel. My heart fullof joy, I turn round to pull some grass to lay my first 
grayling in, afish of 9 ounces. I hear a splash below, it isa fine trout giving 
battle to my sire ; at last he gives up, and is placed alongside of my grayling, 
Of course I carry the basket. At that time there were not sO many anglers, 
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and fish were more plentiful. I have fished Teme for grayling over thirty 
years, and am confident that the time to strike is when you feel a touch ; if your 
line is tight, the act of tightening the grasp of your rod is enough to hook the 
fish. Mr. Bullock’s remarks upon grayling I read with interest, and so did 
many of my acquaintances, and all agreed that they were interesting and in- 
structive. I have just asked the opinionof a Scotch friend, who is an angler of 
great experience, having taken six and seven fish of the salmon kind in a day ; 
he also is quite sure that the best test and surest time to strikea fish is when 
you feel the touch.— Yours respectfully, J. A GRIFFIN, 
15, Tything, Worcester, 





MR. PENNELL’S THREE FLIES. 


Srr,—Would any of your readers kindly tell me the result of their experience 
of Mr. Pennell’s three typical flies? The fact is that every season I have 
determined to try them, but could never summon up sufficient resolution to 
risk the loss of a good day’s trouting, and so the close of every season finds 
me as ignorant of the merits of Mr. Pennell’s system as I was at the begin- 
ning. Will some more daring angler be good enough to give me the result 
of his courage ?>—Yours truly, M. H. TEMPLE. 

Llandudno. 


[This question was asked by some one last year, and we then said that 
having carefully tried Mr. Pennell’s three flies, our own opinion of them 
isnot by any means a high one, and we should be very sorry indeed to be 
restricted to theiruse. In the first place, because they are like no natural flies 
we have everseen ; secondly, because tested on the same cast and with the 
best position for killing, we could not kill half so well with them as with an 
ordinary fly ; and, thirdly, because ‘‘variety is charming” in flies as well as 
in other things. Mr. Pennell’s pike-fishing system is as excellent as his fly- 
system isnot. If any of our readers can give us their experience in this matter 
we shall be glad. We do not for a moment pretend to infer that Mr. Pennell’s 
flies will not kill, but that they will not kill nearly so well as the ordinary flies, 
Messrs. Little and Co, inform us that they sell many hundreds of them during 
the season ; so it appears that some anglers like them.—ED. ] 





MR. MUNDELLA’S TESTIMONIAL AND THE PISCATORIAL 
SOCIETY. 
S1r,—On reading the account of the last annual meeting of the Piscatorial 
Society, reported in the FisH1nG GAZETTE of the roth inst., I was very con- 
_ siderably surprised by a portion of that report which had reference to the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to that worthy will-be recipient, Mr. Mundella, M.P., 
who has done so much good for the future prosperity of the fishing of this 
country, and who, there is not a shadow of a doubt, will value this (we presume) 
grand chef d’ eure of Mr. Rolfe as one of his greatest Parliamentary treasures. 

The portion of that report to which I should wish to draw particular atten- 
tion, and also to ask for some information, not merely for my own especial 
edification, but for that of the Society to which I belong, and which Society 
has voted me as their vox et preterea nihil, is that which has reference to the 
means by which this presentation was obtained, and which, we think, according 
to the reporter’s account, is calculated to mislead the opinions of the outside 
public, as you will no doubt observe there is no reference whatever made to the 
subscriptions that were raised among other societies, the Piscatorials appearing 
au fond the donors. Of course, no one can gainsay but that the Piscatorials 
are deserving of the lion’s share of the eulogy, and have subscribed privately 
among their members most handsomely, but we should like anyhow a small 
share of the glory which belongs rightfully to us. 

The report further says that the picture will be presented early in February : 
it is now the end of January; the picture, we presume, is finished. Where is 
it? What’sit like? It appears that no one but a favoured few can answer, or 
will have a chance of seeing it. How is that? We have a perfect right to 
view it, and yet no action has been taken to let those who have subscribed to 
it see what has been done with their subscriptions. Itought most decidedly to be 
put on view, and not smuggled (if I may use the expression) away, and pre- 
sented whilst the greater number of donors are left out in the cold to chew the 
cud of discontentedness.—Yours truly, W. B. WEBSTER, Chairman. 

Waltonian Angling Society, 

Jew’s Harp, Redhill-street, Regent’s-park. 





WHEN TO STRIKE. 


S1R,—In A.R.I.E. L’s third article on “When to strike in fly-fishing for trout 
or grayling,” he refers to the limit of his own consciousness of time and doubts 
whether any angler could pause for less than half a second or less even than a 
whole second before striking after catching sight of a rise. With perfect 
reason, however, he invites his readers to consult their own consciousness of 
time, and reminds them that it is easier to do any act that can be done in some 
short period of time, say one-third of a second, than it is to make a pause of 
similar duration. Now this, it seems to me, is a fallacy capable of easy proof, 
as I hope to be able to show. My contention is that it is as easy to limit the 
intervals between voluntary actions as it is to do the actions themselves. 

As to the real or fancied necessity of an appreciable pause before striking a fish, 
it is not in my province to discuss. My present concern is with A. R. I. E. L.’s 
invitation to consult my own consciousness of time, which invitation I 
have accepted, but the result of that consultation is unfavourable to bis 
arguments. Therefore, I beg him to re-investigate his own limits of time- 








consciousness, as well as those of others, aad I have no doubt but that he will 
discover that the faculty of conscious and unconscious chronometry is developed 
in many individuals infinitely beyond the capability of distinct appreciation of a 
pause of one second’s duration. 


It is a generally recognised opinion that our appreciation of time—equally 
with that of form, size and distance—is a matter of immediate judgment 
acquired by experience. Most individuals attain this experience but slowly, 
owing partly to lack of opportunity, but mostly to diffused powers of attention. 
When, however, the habit of concentrating the attention upon a given subject 
is acquired and maintained for such length of time as to become fixed and 
apparently automatic, the discriminative power of an individual is increased to 
an abnormal extent. Of the many shapes assumed by this discriminative 
power, it suffices for the present to notice two only, namely, the visual and 
tactile perception, singly or jointly, in combination with precision of muscular 
movements—acquired and prompted, not by instinct, but by exercise of 
the will. 

To demonstrate this combination of perception and action I take the cas2 of 
an accomplished violinist playing at first sight and not by ear. If a piece of 
music of most intricate notation and ever varying temps be placed before him, 
it is astonishing how with consummate ease he will accommodate himself to the 
successive changes, and almost instantaneously master time and accent, both 
dependent on the nicest discrimination of multifarious intervals in rhythmical 
order at high and varying velocites. The desirable and proper emphasis, or 
that irregular rhythm engendered by cultivated feeling and taste, can of course 
only be produced by subsequent practice. But, however varied the velocity of 
his execution, yet the well-trained performer is able to express, and is cognisant 
of the duration of the intervals marked on his score, without being obliged to 
beat time mentally or by outward action on his part—such is the harmony 
between mind, hand and eye, brought about by well-applied concentrated 
attention. Just as many a physician in extensive practice can determine the 
exact number of arterial pulsations per minute by sense of touch momentarily 
applied, so many an engineer’s sense of hearing will enable him to give at 
demand without hesitation, the exact number of revolutions his engines are 
making. A somewhat analogous case of acute discriminative power is supplied 
by the draughtsman. Accustomed to sub-divide lines with the help of 
mathematical instruments, he often learns to become almost independent of 
them, and can frequently space out a given line into any desired number of 
parts with most surprising accuracy. 

Hence, my conclusion is that an experienced angler whose attention has been 
concentrated on the subject of conscious chronometry, is equally well able to 
make and measure intervals that shall be inappreciable to the uninitiated. 

As I have no desire to test my readers’ consciousness of time by running 
these remarks into linked columns long drawn out, I hasten to subscribe 
myself, Sir, your obedient servant, jis 


“A BROAD ADVENTURE.” 


S1R,—Having been repeatedly to Oulton Broad and Wroxham, I have no 
hesitation in stating they are both very fair places for a day’s fishing. 


Your ccrrespondent in last week’s paper mentions that the Bure at Wroxham 
is over-fished. This may have been so formerly, but not of late. I have been 
there twice this summer, and caught two brace of nice jack each time, in the 
river, between Wroxham Bridge and the entrance to Wroxham Broad; also a 
very nice perch the last trip. I have never seen the Bure flowing wf stream ; 
it has always been running down; being at Wroxham Bridge nearly 30 miles 
from the sea. There are two inns at Wroxham, and also the same at Oulton. 
I and my friends have gone repeatedly to Wroxham without giving any notice, 
and in the winter too. Somehow there have always been comfortable beds, and 
I know that on a sudden emergency both Mrs. Whittaker and Mrs. Simpson 
have given up their ow72 domiciles and made up temporary beds for fishing guests 
who had forgotten to write that they were coming by the last train. There is 
something very unpleasant in turning out very late in a cold night from a com- 
fortable room to another lodging, and many anglers, like myself, would much 
rather prefer an extemp oraneous shake-down to it. 


At some of the Norfolk Broads the charge is about three times more than 
formerly for very zzdifferent craft and so-called oars. At Wroxham there is no 
increase in the old tariff of a shilling for the whole day, which is a great object 
to those with slender purses. 


There is another and a very comfortable inn near Mudford Bridge, which is 
close to the station, called the Commodore, and kept by Mrs. Stebbings—plenty 
of good boats, the ale first-rate, and house accommodation most excellent. I 
went there when last at Oulton Broad, and every one I saw was much pleased at 
the accommodation and most reasonable charges.—Yours truly, PIsCATOR. 

Cambridge, Jan. 26. 








GRAINING.—This fish is more slender than the dace, the body almost 
straight, the colour of the scales is silvery, with a bluish cast, the eyes and 
ventral and anal fins are of a pale colour. This fish is to be found in the 
Mersey, below Warrington. It is fished for with artificial flies. Like the dace, 
it rises freely, gives good sport to the angler, and when in the humour, it is 
not difficult to fill a pannier with these fishes. They seldom exceed half a 
pound in weight, and are much better eating than the dace; their length is 
about nine inches. A very particular account of this fish is given by Mr. Yarrel, 
in the “ Linnean Transactions,” vol. xvii., part 1.—Bainbridge’s “‘ Fly-Fisher’s 
Guide,”’ 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA. 


On January 25th inst. Mr.G . Newton one 6 lb. jack, and Mr. T. W. 
Thompson a brace of jack, one 1 lb. 83 0oz.—C. HARTLAND, Sec. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


The meinbers of this society competed for a number of prizes last 
Sunday. The most successful were Mr. Vantregan, with a fine 
brace of chub; Mr. Pearman, jack; Mr. Rise, roach.—C. IRWIN. 


BORDESLEY WALTONIAN SOCIETY, BIRMINGHAM. 


The members of the above society held their eighth annual meeting 
on January 6th, when the following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the present year :—Mr. Tildesly, president; Mr. Nicholls, Mr. 
Howlett, vice ; treasurer, Mr. Dear, secretary; Messrs. Miles, How- 
lett, Whitehouse, Byfield, Harris, Whillock, Kendal, Holloway, jun., 
Deane, Forman, Tildesly, committee. A pleasant evening was spent. 
T. DEAR, Secretary. 


HIGHBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


This flourishing Society has removed from Mr. J. Smith’s, the 
King’s Head, Blackstock Road, N., to Mr. J. B. Frank’s, the George 
Hotel, Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, where all communications for 
the future may be addressed. A grand show took place at the club 
house on the 25th inst., the occasion being a very keen competition 
for a prize of two easy chairs, given by Mr. E. W. Wheatley for the 
gross weight of fish from any public water. Mr. Hesse weighed a 
very nice jack, as also did Messrs. Oakes, Thomas, McDermott, and 
Mr. W. Davies some very good roach and dace, Mr. Hesse in the 
result winning the prize, —JAMES EDWARD WHEATLEY, Sec. 

26th January. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 25th inst., Mr. Woelfell, one chub, 2 lb. 12 oz.; also a nice 
tray of roach and chub by a friend. Messrs. Emms, Armstrong and 
Bell give three valuablo prizes for the gross weight of all fish on 
February 1st and 8th, open waters, two rods allowed, bank fishing 
only, particulars of which will be duly announced.—W. Ems, Sec. 

27th January. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On January 25th, our members mustered in first-class style on the 
banks of the Colne, at West Drayton, to compete for eight valuable 
prizes. Although it was freezing hard all day, and the water was as 
‘‘ bright as gin,’ each man worked in a very determined manner, but 
with little or no success. Only two of the prizes were taken, Mr. J. 
Lovett winning the first with two roach, the largest weighing 
1 Ib, 2 oz.; and Mr. Short winning the second with one roach. The 
remaining six prizes will be fished for according to the conditions 
laid down by the managing committee.—F. KNOX, Reporter. 

January 26th, 1880. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above club were out on the 25th, Mr. Wilson, 
brace of jack ; Mr. Parson, jack ; Mr. Mandry, roach and dace; Mr. 
Middleton, roach. Meeting nights, Thursday and Sunday, at the 
Surprise, Vauxhall Bridge Road.—Tu. WILSON. 

January 26th. 


—_— 


SOUTH LONDON, 


The persevering members of this Society were out on the 25th, but 
the snow and ice in the water was too much for them, and they failed 
to get a fish, thus I have to record the first blank that they have had 
this year,—PIXIE. 


THE HOXTON BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Thirty members of this society competed for ten prizes on Sunday 
last, Jan. 25th, at Ware. The takes were not very large. At 5:30, 
on weighing-in, the following were fonnd to be the winners :—Messrs. 
H. Da Costa, Wood, Heerris, W. R. Bates, A. Brockett Merrick 
Agombar, sen., A. Hattemore, and G. Lotcho. The prizes were 
given by members. On Sundays, Feb. gth and 23rd, the members 
will again compete for prizes, as it is necessary to get as many off as 
possible, there being a very long list this season. Mr. H. Da Costa 
also wins the monthly prize for greatest weight from free water River 
Lea.—R. GHURNEY. - 


THE NORWICH CHAMPION ANGLING CLUB. 


On Friday last two members of the Champion Angling Club had 
about three hours pike fishing with live bait on the Thorpe Broad, 
near Thorpe Gardens, and were rewarded with a catch of seven 
pike, weighing about 24 1b., which were afterwards on view at the 
headquarters of the club, Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


TIVERTON FISHING ASSOCIATION. 


The general annual meeting of the Tiverton Fishing Association 
was held at the Angel Hotel, Tiverton, on Tuesday, tne 27th inst., 
Sir John Heathcoat Heathcoat Amory, Bt., M.P., in the chair, There 
was also present :—Capt. W. Leer, Capt. W. Davis, A J. Llewellyn, 
T. Beck, W. Rattry, &c., &c., the accounts of the past season were 
audited and showed a substantial balance in hand. It was proposed 
and carried that owing to the severity of the weather, that the fishing 
commenced on the 14th of February instead of the rst, as usual. It 
was also proposed and carried that the fishing on the Association 
water, be restricted to the fly only, and that the subscriptions remain 
as bejore, viz., residents 30s., non-residents £2 2s., only season 
tickets issued. At present the Exe is very low and covered with ice. 
—FEBRUARY RED. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Our show on Sunday evening was very fair. Chiefly might be men- 
tioned 10 1b. of chub from Goring, brought in by our indefatigable 
member Mr Richard Hammond, one of the fish scaling 23 lb,—W™M. 
BROWN, Hon. Sec. 

Russell Arms, Bedford-street, Euston-square, N.W. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


Several members of the above contested for the three prizes given 
to be fished for on the 25th, the winners being as follows :—1st, Mr. 
Bayley, with one roach from Richmond, weighing 1 lb. 83 oz.; and, 
Mr. Fox, roach and dace from the Colne ; 3rd, Mr. S. Winter (rather 
a sharp winter this is, too), dace from Richmond, There are several 
prizes given to be competed for during February, and members are 
requested to attend at the Society's meeting-house to discuss as to 
how and where they shall be competed for. Messrs. Cain and Abbott 
visited a ‘‘ new-found-out ’’ on Sunday, but did not return in time to 
weigh what they caught.—PIXxIE, 


WOOLWICH BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A local visit took place at the above on Monday, January 26th, the 
following clubs being well represented, the Kentish Brothers, United 
Brothers and Kentish Perseverance. A most enjoyable evening wes 
passed, and some excellent songs rendered. Our next local visit will 
take place at the United Brothers. I am pleased to say we had a 
very nice chub weighed in on Sunday 25th, taken by Mr. Miles, one 
of our newmembers.—F. HUMBLES, Sec. 

January 27th. 








In the Island of Arzuin, in Africa, the Dutch fish from January to July, and 
catch great quantities of the fish named ‘“ Old Maids,’’? which weigh as much 
as two hundred pounds, and which are salted and dried in the same manner as 
cod, with this difference—they will not keep above seven months.—Golberry’s 
Voyage in Afrique, vol. i. 








SHANNON FISHERY, AT CASTLE 
CONNELL, 

7? BE LET, from the Ist of Vebruary, for the 

season, a most desirable Salmon Rod Fishery, 
commencing at the Island Causeway Bridge, and 
extending over a mile ; beyond which, if required, 
net fishing on the same water, in continuation for 
three miles—at Castle Connell side of the river. The 
rod fishing commences close to Enright’s Shannon 
Hotel in the village—20 minutes by rail from the 
City of Limerick—and adjoining all the best fisheries, 
in that celebrated locality, on the Shannon.—A ppli- 
cation to be made to the owner’s Agent, John Dudley, sales Bhasin 


Esq., Castle Connell, County Limerick, Ireland. post free, 


THE GOLDEN PERCH. 





ALFRED YOUNG, 
174B, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- | 2s. 6d. to 4s. each. 
tion, The Celebrated GUINEA FLY ROD. 
‘“«The best rod for the money we have seen.”— |S MALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 


Best Trout Flies, 1s. 6d, per dozen. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


SPORTING SKETCHES 


NN) AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY “BAGATELLE.” 
‘“Will rank with the works of Whyte-Melville 
and Hawley Smart.”-—court Circular. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, Paternoster 
Square. 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 
As recommended by “B.N.” in ‘ Country,’”? Aug. 
30, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE FINEST 





to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


Catalogues 
16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, No. 12, Fetler Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. as Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. t E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 2r, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8. W. 
Mrs. F, Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-strect, Conduit-.treet, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillet and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 


or 


Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Etor, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents’ 





*," The ‘‘ FisHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetfer Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY , 








1880. 








WORM-FISHING FOR TROUT IN CLEAR WATER. 


HE end and aim of the FisHinc GazETTE seems to be an im- 

partial distribution of all knowledge connected with fair and 
legitimate angling in all its diversity of forms and branches. 
Under these circumstances, thinking that a little healthy criticism 
when needed or necessary, not only does no harm, but in reality 
enhances the value of the article under consideration, by bringing 
before your numerous readers the differences of opinions and 
methods employed by experts in angling; and as doctors of all 
grades differ in opinion, why, then, we need not be alarmed when 
experts in angling differ. I am led to make these few remarks by 








readingan article in the issue of October the 18th, entitled “Worm 
Fishing for Trout in Clear Water,” by Jack Scott. With the writer’s 
remarks on the rod I entirely concur; but when he tells us that 
quick striking is absolutely necessary when fishing up-stream with 
the worm and one hook, I must say that it is contrary to all my 
experience, and I have had forty years of it, and have fished all 
the principal rivers and their tributaries in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham during this period. Always 
in fishing up-stream with one hook in clear water, when you 
feel a fish bite, give him the time you can deliberately count three, 
then strike. Then, again, as regards the casting line—which, as 
your correspondent says, plays such an important part in worm 
fishing—containing three feet of twisted gut, which is the same as 
Stewart’s fly-casting line, would three feet of strong salmon- 
tapered gut not answer the purpose much better? Would it not 
assist in giving weight to the line at the proper place when casting, 
besides carrying less and falling more lightly on the water ?—all 
seemingly trifles to those unacquainted with the capabilities of 
an educated trout. We now come tothe most important part of 
the paper, “ Hooks v. Tackle.” That is Stewart’s, Pennell’s, and 
the single-hook worm tackles. And I am more than astonished 
at the conclusiveness of the verdict therein given for the single 
hook, for its effectiveness in all conditions of weather and water— 
a verdict which very plainly shows one of two things: either the 
writer has had no practical experience, or, at least, a very limited 
one; or, with all his practice, he has not acquired the capabilities 
for baiting and managing the different tackles which he so much 
deprecates. In his enumeration of the advantages of the single 
hook over the tackles, he says it travels in the water better and 
hardly ever hanks on stones, twigs or moss. To this, I answer: 
when fishing with the tackle never, under any circumstances, put 
lead on your line; never have a-inch more of your casting line 
immersed in the water than you can possibly help. These pre- 
cautions taken, and a little knowledge of the ground you are fish- 
ing over, and hanking on stones, twigs and moss will be, like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. Then, again, he says, another 
of the advantages of the single hook is it is more easily extricated 
from the mouth of a fish than a number of small hooks. This, to 
the uninitiated, would seem a very strong argument in favour of 
the single hook, but it is not borne out in practice, for out ofa 
dozen fish caught with the tackle you seldom have more than one 
hook fast inthem. The greatest drawback in connection with 
fishing with the tackle is you cannot, while wading, land your fish 
with the landing-net without getting two or three hooks fast in it. 
But even this may be entirely obviated by using a net made from 
hard-cabled waterproof cord, in which the hooks will not catch. 
Then we find the advantage claimed that the single hook is 
quite concealed from the eyes of the fish, whereas Stewart’s tackle 
shows every hook. Now, there is no doubt but that this is the most 
formidable argument that can be used against the tackle. But 
even this argument is immensely more theoretical than practical, 
for in practice, with the tackle, you almost always catch larger and 
heavier trout than you do with the ring hook. In order to 
prove this more to the satisfaction of your piscatorial readers, and 
as some of them may not have access to Stewart’s work, I think I 
cannot do better than give, in his own words, an accountof his 
experiments to prove the superiority of the tackle over the single 
hook. Here it is: ‘From using this tackle occasionally and 
finding it answer, we were led to think that by using it continually 
more trout might be captured than with the common bait-hook. 
We resolved to devote three successive days in order to test this, 
and to fish one half-hour with the common hook, and the next 
with three or four small ones, varying in size to suit the worms. 
The first trial was in the Gala between Bowland and Stow, where 
the trout are of good size and remarkably wary, so that the 
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exposure of the hooks would tell with full force. On this occa- 
sion we captured 2o1lb. of trout, of which g}lb. were taken with 
the single hook and 111b. with the tackle. 
the Leader, between Earlston and Lander, when we captured 
1441b., and with the tackle 174]b. 
the Leader, when the result 
was, with the common or single 123lb., and with 
the tackle 132lb., the three days 
of 363lb., with the common hook, and 42lb., with the tackle, 


The next trial was in 


with the common hook 
The third day was also in 
hook, 
making a total during 
leaving a difference in favour of the tackle of 53lb., or about 
fifteen per cent. Had we been fishing all these days with the 
single hook, we should have only had 1olb., zglb. and 25lb. res- 
pectively, whereas had we fished continually with the tackle, we 
should have had 2z2lb., 35]b., and 27lb., no small difference. 
All these trials were made in the middle of July, when the waters 
were very small and clear, and consequently when every objection 
that can be urged against the four hooks was likely to tell with 
full force; added to which, the stones, as is frequently the case after 
long-continued dry weather, were covered with green slimy vege- 
table matter, which stuck to the small hooks whenever they came 
in contact with it, and occasioned considerable loss of time.” <A 
brother of Stewart’s experimented in a similar manner, the results 
of which were altogether in favour of the tackle; likewise has 
done your humble servant, and the results have invariably been in 
favour of the tackle. Besides, I could add the testimony of dozens of 
anglers to prove the same thing. “But,” says Stewart, “whether 
or not every angler will meet with the same results, entirely de- 
pends upon his capabilities for baiting and managing the respective 
tackles.” Next, Mr. Scott says the single large hook holds better 
than a small one, which assertion seems to bear out my former 
remark, that out of a dozen fish caught, you seldom have more 
than one hook fast in them. Then look at the number of grilse 
bull-trout, large yellow trout, and even salmon, that are killed 
with the small trout flies every season in the rivers Tyne, Wear, 
Coquet and Reed, and I think that you will be convinced that 
very heavy fish indeed can be killed with very small hooks, which 
entirely removes any objections that may be made in regard to the 
smallness of the hooks employed in fishing with the tackle. 
Then, again, Mr. Scott says it is the only way youcan successfully 
fish calm clear pools. This assertion will, I think, be news to many 
of the worm-fishers of the North of England! Why here, in the 
bright hot days of June and July, with not a breath of wind 
ruffling the bosoms of these limpid pools, clear as the limestone 
rock fountain, we have our largest takes. In such pools, where 
Mr. Scott affirms the tackle is useless, we, in a general way, are 
Furnished with a gross anda half of small worms 
about two inches long, also armed with a dozen sets of tackles 
tied on to the best and finest-drawn gut hooks, varied in size, to 
suit circumstances, from 9 to 13 round bend. These precautions— 
with proper judgment and manipulation, wading gently, keeping 
yourself well out ofthe sight of the trout—and you cannot fail in 
-eing successful ; you will hook and kill 20 per cent. more trout 
than you can with the single hook. Then, again, there is some- 
thing misleading in the writer’s instructions to those who would 
like to fit up their own tackle. He says Stewart’s is made by tying 
three No. 3 round or sneck-bent hooks about half an inch apart. 
Pennell’s, by tying two No. 4 or 5 about three quarters of an inch 
from one another. Now the proper plan is this: for Stewart’s 
tackle, three or four small hooks, No. 9 or ro Bartlett’s ; Or, what 
is perhaps still better, three of Hutchinsons and Sons’ sneck-bent 
hooks, No. 3 or 4. Hutchinsons’ hooks are numbered from two 
cyphers, the largest, up to No. 1, the smallest, which makes a 
material difference in the fitting up of the tackle. I hope these 
lines will give no offence, but lead to a thorough investigation of 


the relative merits of the two systems.— JOHN TWEDDLE, Chop- 
pington, Northumberland. 


most successful. 





AN AFTERNOON IN THE NEW CUT, NORWICH. 


ABS the middle of July last year, in company with a fellow- 

clerk, I had an afternoon’s fishing in the Yare, about the 
middle of the New Cut. We commenced fishing about half-past 
twelve in a big hole, where my partner had caught some 
good bream running over 3lb.; but after about an hour's 
trial we turned that spot up, as being no use that day. We shifted 
lower down some forty yards or more, and took up our positions 
on some mud barges, and after putting in a good supply of ground 
bait we wetted our lines and found we had twelve feet of water at 
least ; and hardly had either of our floats time to steady before we 
had an earnest of what our luck was to be—two good roach about 
roin. long, that would have turned the scale at 13lb. to 13lb. the 
brace, were our first haul. For three hours we went on in this 
manner, getting some splendid roach that would have turned the 
scale at 11b, to 111b., and some fine bream up to 23lb. About half- 
past seven a few dropsof rain began to fall, but my partner only called 
it the pride of the evening ; but about eight o’clock it became more 
than the pride ; so, hastily packing up our traps, we made tracks 
for Trowse, but before we got to the dreaded Alder Car it literally 
came down in sheets, so that we had to stop at the Car—a danger- 
ous proceeding had there been any lightning; but fortunately 
there was none. In getting to this place, first one had a slip 
down some rut in the bank, then the other planted his foot in a 
heap of river mud, then a fishing-basket rolled into the river and 
one had to stand in shallow water up to his knees to capture the 
basket, so that we were thankful of the shelter the Alder Car 
afforded. 

After bivouacking for about an hour, we again made tracks, the 
rain having partially cleared off, but so long was the grass and so 
wet that we seemed to be walking in a pool of water. After about 
halfan hour’s walk we sighted Trowse Railway Station, and reaching 
Host Chettleburgh’s, “The Champion” (the head-quarters of 
the Champion Angling Club), we refreshed ourselves with two or 
three glasses of prime old beer, and counted our haul, which con- 
sisted of eighty-five fish, none under gin. long and not one 
weighing less than 80z., the heaviest being about 3lb., the total 
weight being 74lb. In spite of our wet walk and unpleasant sur- 
roundings we were not laid up, and the following week had three 
more afternoons’ fishing with about the same success. 

C.ArG, 


ES 


A TALE OF TWO OTTERS. 


SALMON FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 





(SPECIALLY WRITTEN.) 


¥ ANG Tom Otter, and his gibbet too; let’s go to bed.” 

++ The ejaculation was mine, and the individual who had 
exasperated me into it, a famous fly-fisher of fifty years ago. He 
had lived early enough to see the gibbet-post a common object of 
the country side ; and when lured into loquacity by unstinted im- 
bibitions of “live” liquor, he never grew tired of relating to all 
and sundry that once, while riding horseback to the St. Leger 
(railways were unknown then), he had passed Tom Otter, the 
murderer, dangling in chains somewhere between Lincoln and 
Doncaster. The fact, too, was that jt was getting late, and my 
condition was of a decidedly somnolent order. My companion had 
been prating unceasingly about Tom Otter for two mortal hours, 
and being thoroughly sick of the subject, I came down upon him 
in the manner aforesaid. = 

We were for the time being sojourners in a strange land. 
Having a fortnight to spare, and longing to give the lordly salmona 
taste of our quality, we had taken up our quarters on the Tay— 
not many miles from the scene of the recent catastrophe which 
has sent a thrill through the whole of Britain. We had fished 
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some five days, and while your humble servant had been honoured 
by the capture of three salmon—one a whopper, scaling twenty- 
nine pounds—my friend, who flattered himself that he could give 
me any length of start in the piscatorial line, had not enjoyed a 
single touch. Still, he had by no means lost either heart or 
temper. He possessed the fortunate knack of closely following 
in the wake of the well-known genius of pleasant memory, Mr. 
Mark Tapley. Nothing seemed to have the power of “ riling ” 
him, and his equanimity remained undisturbed under the most 
provoking circumstances. The only time I ever remember seeing 
him “put out” was while on a “‘splodging ” excursion near 
Fiskerton, on the Trent. About a very trivial matter it was, too. 
He suddenly called to mind that he had left his pipe at home on 
the chimney piece, and as he couldn’t smoke he swore like five- 
and-forty troopers. By and by, when his anger had sufficiently 
cooled down to admit of his being chaffed without fear of a 
retaliatory nose-ender, I reminded him of a story I had once 
heard told in verse, of a rodster who being an inveterate lover of 
the weed, and anticipating that the day might come when he, 
like my companion, might forget his pipe while out in the coun- 
try, adopted the plan of depositing clay ‘‘dudees” in holes or 
chinks of walls, so that in passing that way again he might, in 
case of emergency, be able to make up for his lack of recollection. 
Arrived at one of these walls, the angler in a high state of doubt 
as to whether his search would or would not be successful, finishes 


up thus :— 
“ Into a hole my hand I cram, 


I find a pipe and—there Iam.” 


No sooner was this story concluded than up jumped my friend, 
declaring that he would examine a high park wall, some portion of 
Thither he at once 

He was absent 


which could be seen about two miles away. 
proceeded, leaving me “all alone a-angling.” 
about an hour, and when he returned there was an expression of 
pain upon his countenance. 

“What’s up now?” I asked. 

“Up, why the devil’s up; I put my hand into a hole, when 
some thundering big stoat or weasel seized hold of my thumb. 
Look here.” 

l looked, and there, sure enough, was a long laceration—a 
thread of flesh being torn right out, and blood still streaming 
down as froma miniature tap. 

“And you didn’t find a pipe °” 

“Pipe,no; I only tried one hole; that was enough for me; 
let’s pack up now and go home.” 

Well, we did pack up, and we went home accordingly, so that my 
digression here comes to an end, enabling me to proceed with a 
On the ninth day we 
were whipping the brisk waters of Tay for seven hours, and my 
companion still had no success. The fish, curiously enough, de- 
clined to look at his lures, though he many times tried the same as 
myself. Late in the afternoon I had three splendid runs in suc- 
cession, and two of the fish weighed, combined, thirty-three 
pounds. Eventually, in sheer dudgeon, my friend reeled up his 
line, and declared that he would fish no more ; but the last day of 
our visit arrived, and having three or four hours to spare, I per- 
suaded him to give the salmon just one more trial. To the river 
we accordingly proceeded, and were soon pegging away like the 
persevering piscators we were. Our time was nearly up—in fact 
my companion had just conveyed to me the information that the 
next would-be his very last throw—when suddenly I heard the wild 
exclamation :— 

“There he goes. I’ve got him at last.” 

*‘ That’s right,” I shouted. “ Keep him well in hand.” 

“ He’s a demon and no mistake,” replied my delighted friend. 
«Come and give me a lift.” 


description of our Caledonian excursion. 








To put down my own rod was only the work of a minute, and 
when I arrived the fish was behaving in the most extraordinary 
way possible. Several times it leaped clean out of the water, 
turning a somersault in its descent, and I really thought that the 
salmon would break the tackle smack intwo. By and by the 
somersaults ceased, and my friend felt a decided increase in the 
strain upon his line. However, he reeled the “demon ” sufficiently 
close in shore to enable me to gaff him, and coming forward, I 
stood ready to carry out that object. 

“‘ Bring him just a little more this way,” I said. 
it—now then ! 


“There, that’s 
Tom Otter, by Harry!” and like a Chinese acrobat 
I sprang backwards, dropping the gaff into the water. 

“ What’s all that about ?” asked my friend. 

“Why, you’ve got hold of an otter—Tom Otter or his ghost. 
Either the one, the other, or both; but there he is for certain.” 

‘““Tom Otter, be hanged,” rejoined my fidus achates,beginning to 
laugh with me at the comicality of the situation. ‘ Collarhold of 
that gaff again, or we shall lose the fish.” 

“Tt’s an otter, I tell you; he’s got the salmon in his mouth— 
seized it while you were playing him. You've talked about Tom 
Otter tillhe’s come again.” And I laughed to the imminent danger 
of my cachinatory organs. 

“Well, what’s tobe done ?” said my friend. ‘I can’t hold him 
much longer; whip the gaff under him, and let’s see what he’s 
made of.” 

Iimmediately complied, and then we both saw the black head 
of the beast—his teeth being firmly fixed in the salmon’s thickest 
part. I endeavoured to beat him off with the butt end of the gaff 
but no—he was not to be so easily deprived of his prey. At last 
I got the gaff right under his body, and, with a violent tug, pulled 
the animal out of the water, when suddenly leaving go of the sal- 
mon, he slipped back again into the river, and was off like half-a- 
dozen lamp-lighters. 

“That’s a warning, my friend, for the future,” said I. “The next 
time you talk about Tom Otter he’ll appear in full fig—chains and 
all; probably frighten you clean out of your wits.” 

“Leave that to me,” was the reply. ‘“1l’ve seen one Otter on the 
gibbet, and another in the gaff, and if that’s not enough without 
talking about it, may I never go angling more.” 

Thus endeth the tale of ‘‘ Two Otters.” 








SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY. 


AT a weekly meeting of this Society, held on the 23rd January, at 
its offices, Hibernia Chambers, London-bridge (present, Captain the 
Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., in the chair; Captain Vincent Budd, 
Deputy-Chairman; Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, K.C.B.; Admiral 
Fishbourne, C.B.; John Kemp Welch, Esq.; T. A. Denny, Esq. ; 
William Toller, Esq.; Captains John Steele, David Mainland, J. J. 
Holdsworth, and Thomas Porteus), the sum of £3682 was awarded 
in small annual grants to 1281 widows and 1687 orphans of sailors, a 
similar sum being given in July of each year. This is in addition to 
the amount received by the widows at the death of their husbands. 
The Secretary, Mr. Edward C. Lean, reported that this would entirely 
exhaust the funds in hand; and the Committee trusted that the bene- 
volent public would, as heretofore, help them to assist the widow and 
fatherless ia their distress, and also the shipwrecked man in his hour 
of need. 11,863 shipwrecked men and their widows and orphans had 
been relieved during the past year, being 831 in excess of the year 
1878. Asa proof of the great help these small grants are to the poor 
widows, the Secretary also reported that one of the annuitants was 
looking out of the window for the Honorary Agent, who was distri- 
buting the giatuities allotted at Ramsgate; and, upon his entering, 
she desired him to thank God with her for the help sent in her neces- 
silty, as, pointing to the grate in which a spark smouldered, she said, 
‘There is all the fuel [ have, and I have not a crust of bread in the 
house.”’ It was suggested by the Chairman that the Secretary should, 
as usual, send a report of their proceedings to the Press, which was 
unanimously agreed to, and the meeting separated. 

ee 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable iv formation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FLikts 


which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very bes, 
description.—[Apvt. ] 
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THE FISHING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


obtiets Kerry rivers have been open since the first of the new 

year, and have already yielded good sport. The rivers Lee 
and Blackwater, which are principally in the County of Cork, will 
not open until the 15th February. As salmon rivers they possess 
many attractions for the sportsman and the tourist. They are 
easy of access, and they are situated in the midst of a fine 
country, where sport of various kinds can behad. ‘Trout streams 
teeming with fish are within reach of any centre whereat the 
tourist may put up, and salmon fishing can be obtained on the 


Lee or Blackwater at a comparatively trifling expense. 
The prospects of the coming season are not cheering. 
We have had an exceptional winter. The rivers and 


streams have been almost dried up for want of rain and the 
spawning has been thrown back. The winter fish which should 
have reached the spawning beds early in November have only 
moved upwards within the last few weeks, and up to the present 
the run of spring salmon has been uncertain. ‘The low state of 
the water has conduced to poaching to a very large extent. The 
trout streams have been deprived of their ‘‘ stock” by netting 
and other means. The salmon rivers have not been free from 
similar depredation by poachers. Unless things change very 
much during the next fortnight, Iam not disposed to regard the 
coming season ina favourable manner. It will require a succes- 
sion of floods to supply the different streams with spring salmon 
and to clear the ‘old slats” out. There is no immediate pros- 
pect of a change that will bring about so desirable a result. 
ANGLER, 








THE SALMON DISEASE INQUIRY. 


Tue following curious and interesting account of a peculiar diseasé 
among fish caught in the Union Canal, near Edinburgh, about thirty 
years ago, is worth recording as coming from an experienced angler 
and a close observer of the habits of fish, end as bearing to some 
extent upon the pending Salmon Disease Inquiry. Our informant 
writes as follows :— 

‘¢As a boy I fished in the Union Canal for roach and perch. ‘This 
would be between the years 1847 and 1853. During that period I 
noticed that regularly about the month of May in each year there 
appeared upon numbers of roach a thin pale blue film like a mist. 
Sometimes it showed itself upon the fins, but most frequently upon the 
tail. It seemed always to paralyse and ultimately to destroy these 
organs. As the season advanced, I found living roach with the film 
in all stages of increased growth, until it reached the gills, when the 
fish were found dead. Occasionally, the film existed in isolated spots 
upon the body, and when rubbed off, the scales were found to be 
away, and sores existing at the affected places. At my request, one 
of my elder brothers examined some of the diseased spots with a 
powerful magnifying glass, and he found tenaciously adhering to 
the sores a large parasite like a crab. To a much smaller extent 
than roach, perch were also affected, and so were minnows. The 
latter I found in burnsnear the canal with overflows from it to them. 

‘““The disease usually disappeared, so far as I can remember, 
about the end of July. This might happen from all the fish affected 
having died; but at any rate no new cases appeared after that date. 
Certainly the disease was rare in the autumn months. After 1853, I 
had no opportunity of continuing my observations. 

“Tn appearance the film closely resembled that which I have seen 
for several years in early spring in spots upon dead salmon in the 
Tweed; but the film, last autumn and at present found upon Tweed 
salmon, is denser and whiter than that which the roach exhibited.” 

‘‘ Some hold that the fungus epidemic, or salmon disease, originated 
in and is confined to rivers frequented by the migratory saZmonide. 
But this is not supported by the evidence of facts. The case of the 
diseased roach, dace, perch, &c., in the moat and ponds at Ightham 
House, Kent, observed by Dr. Church, of London, and made the sub- 
ject of an interesting paper by Mr. Stirling, of the Anatomical 
Museum, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in December 
last, convincingly proves that it may exist where the presence of 
salmon is impossible; and the above account of diseased fish in 
the Union Canal affords a further proof. It seems, indeed, the most 
probable opinion that the safrolegnia ferax exists in all our rivers, 
and that the presence of fish and the saprolegnia in the same water, 
under certain conditions not yet accurately ascertained, is sufficient 
to originate and propagate the fungoid disease.’’— Scotsman. 








TATERS, WOZ7 TRAITORS. 
STARVING IRISHMAN: ‘I asks ye fur a tater,and ye gives me 
an agitater.” 


[Fes. 7, 1880. 





SALMON DISEASE, 
(From the Standard.) 


THE 


S1r,—In a leading article in your yesterday’s paper, you mention 
a subject with which I am well familiar, and have been so for more 
than twenty years—namely, ‘‘ Fungus in or upon Living Fish.” And 
it is a matter of an important character which, unknown to most 
persons, and even to many naturalists, has been fortunately and 
completely illustrated by the modern discovery of aquaria, on which 
matter the world has been so good as to accept me as an authority. 
No one knows the primary origin—z.¢., as to why it should develop 
as a fungus and in no other form—to this fungoid disease, which I 
have found only attacks fishes living in fresh water, never such an 
exist in sea water, never even the fresh-water species which pass a 
part of their lives in the ocean. That is to say, if the latter are 
subject to this fungus while in fresh water, they never are in sea 
water. Previously to the year 1862 I kept aquaria in London, and I 
had a stream running through them, supplied from an ordinary house 
water-pipe, such as is usually attached to mains by Water Com- 
panies, and, though the current was constant and copious, and the 
food given was adequate in amount, and fit as to kind, yet this 
fungus disease became very prevalent among all kinds of the fish, 
and with salmon and trout in particular, and always ended in death. 
It infested their gills, and in many cases completely enveloped the 
entire fish, from head to tail. Rubbing with salt was advised, but I 
never found it had any u'timate good effect; it only caused the 
mechanical rubbing away of the fungus, but never hindered its 
formation in any manner, and it re-appeared after the friction with 
salt, or after removal in any other way. As the thing amounted to a 
serious money loss to me, I began to carefully study the reasons 
which probably governed the disease, which in my case was not more 
prevalent at one time of the year than at another, nor was it 
confied to London water, for I had precisely the same experiences in 
Paris, in an aquarium I made in the Acclimatisation Gardens there, 
the fresh-water department of which was supplied by a constant 
stream from the river Seine, and which was the best drinking water 
obtainable. 

In 1863, in the Zoological Gardens of Hamburg, I was employed 
in making a large aquarium, marine and fresh water, which, like the 
Paris one, still exists in successful working order. Of course, as 
Hamburg is far from the sea, we could not afford to obtain supplies 
of new sea water, which would have come to about twenty thousand 
gallons every twenty-four hours ; so, asin Paris, but on another plan, 
I devised means to keep the same sea water always unchanged, and 
this succeeded. so well that the same sea water which was got 
seventeen years ago is now perfectly healthy and good, and the 
greater number of marine animals introduced in 1863 are still alive 
and well, with merely an cccasional slight addition of fresh 
water to hinder a too great density, or saltness, from being 
attained. 

{ noticed, however, that when I first obtained such sea water, it 
was not so good as after I had kept it for a while, so as to get rid 
by oxgenation, or exposure to the atmosphere, of such decaying 
organic matters as it inevitably contained. Then I began to think 
of this fact in reference to the fresh-water part of the Hamburg 
Aquarium, which had a stream running through it, day and night, 
of waterworks water supplied from the river Elbe. And, here again, 
this terrible fungoid disease soon made its appearance, and made 
wholesale havoc, as it did in England and France, and we lost our 
stock of fish many times over. They became weak and languid, and 
unintelligent, and listless, and quickly died, hideously encompassed 
by the copious fungoid growth from nose to tail. 

Then I bethought me I would treat this fresh water as I did the 
sea water. SoI discontinued or cut off the supply from the river 
Elbe, and, instead, made a great reservoir, iined with Portland 
cement and silicated, under the glass and slate tanks in which the 
fish were shown to the public—the reservoir containing about five 
times as much water as the aggregate contents of the show-tanks. 
Then I had pumps made which circulated this water between the 
reservoir below and the tanks above it. These pumps were con- 
nected, then, with the same steam machinery as that which similarly 
circulated the same unchanged sea water, in the same manner. The 
immediate result was that the fungoid disease disappeared in about 
one week, as if by magic, and it has never shown itself since, though 
the water has never been changed during all these seventeen 
years, only a little being added from time to time to supply loss from 
evaporation. 

The explanation clearly is, and must be, that the fungus disease is 
a dirt disease, or a choleraic disorder, engendered by matters con- 
tained in the water used. When such matters are denied access, the 
disease vanishes. And in the unchanged water I have referred to all 
the decaying excrementitious substances arising from evacuations, 
&c., are removed as quickly as formed by the incessant circulation 
and oxygenation I have described, while the carbonic-acid gas 
evolved from the fish is decomposed as quickly as it appears by 
growing plants in the water, under the influence of light, and is 
hindered from dangerously accumulating. 

I may add that I have on several occasions received from trout and 
salmon streams, in Scotland and in Wales, samples of water in which 
fish have been found shockingly grown over with fungus, and [| 
should have supposed, from the appearance of such water, that this 
would have been the case, even if I had not been told as much. But 
in a few days I have so treated such water that any fish would live in 
it with no fear whatever of any fungus again coming. 


In what I have here said, I admit that I can offer no practical 


Fr. 7, 1880.] 
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remedy against such disease on a large scale, unless I could see all 
the surroundings and circumstances of each case where it occurs. 

But my experiments and experiences up to now quite convince me 
that this deadly fungus owes its immediate origin to what we some- 
what vaguely term organic dirt, or animal or vegetable substances, 
one or both, ina state of poisonous decomposition, in the water.— 
I am Sir, your obedient servant, W. A. LLoyp. 

4, Zingari Terrace, Gipsey Hill, Lower Norwood, 

London, S.E., February 3. 





THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY: 


THE onward progress of this old-established Angling Club is marked 
by continual increasing stages of prosperity ; and the result of each 
year has afforded the most striking evidence of its possessing the 
most genuine claim to its new designation as ‘‘ Zhe Piscatorial So- 
ciety”? of London. Other ‘‘ Piscatorial” Societies of late years have 
sprung into existence, and it became desirable to distinguish the one 
at Ashley’s Hotel with the additional prefix, and that without any 
disparagement to the other *‘ Piscatorial’’ Institutions. ‘‘ The Pis- 
catorial Society’’ has been making the most rapid advances; and, 
although there were those that predicted, on the raising of the annual 
subscription of twelve shillings, with no entrance-fee, to one guinea, 
with an entrance-fee of half-a-guinea, would considerably reduce the 
number of members, they must now see that their predictions have 
not been realised; but instead, the number has been largely aug- 
mented, and there is scarcely a meeting-night without the introduc. 
tion of new members and of gentlemen well versed in the art of ang- 
ling. Those old members who have been spared to witness the grow- 
ing prosperity of the Society must indeed be gratified to recognise it 
in its present form ; and in the good oid names of Messrs. F. G. 
Pearce, T. R. Sachs, Thomas Gillatt, David Goodger, George Gillait, 
John Q. Bird, N. L. Rolfe, J. Mann, L. C. Cottam, and others, it is 
hoped they will be spared for many years to regard its still increasing 
growth; whilst the names of Messrs. Alfred Jardine, F. H. Lemann, 
W. B. Adlington, B. Slater, E. Frost, B. Perelli-Rocco, J. Pattisson, 
M.H. Blamey, C. P. Wheatstone, J. Ross Faulkner, W. H. Hare 
Winton, A. A. Klaftenberger, T. Huggett, J. Knechtli, J, F. Love- 
lock, George Robinson, and others, may continue to increase their 
popularity and prowess as anglers. There can be no possible doubt 
that this satisfactory state of things is due, in a great measure, to the 
untiring energy and zeal of the hard-working Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. James Lander, whose heart and soul is in the work, and whose 
courtesy and attention have endeared him to every member of the 
Society. 

The attendance at the Annual Dinner of Wednesday evening last 
was only another proof of the popularity of the Society. The Prince’s 
Saloon at the Holborn Restaurant was never filled with a greater 
number of guests; and the improvements in the ventilation and qui- 
etude of that charming glass-walled room were generally appreciated. 
The zen was fully equal to the occasion, for it would be impossible 
to serve up a better dinner, or one that could be better managed. 

The Chair on the occasion was admirably occupied by Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, We. ; 
the Vice-Chair by Mr. Thomas Spreckley, the Treasurer of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society. There was only one expression of 
regret, and that one the unavoidable absence of thit good old friend 
of the Society, and the friend of every angler, Mr. Frank Buckland, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, whose genial face and 
good-humoured speeches always gave lustre and animition to these 
annual gatherings, 

The following gentlemen, acting as Stewards, had each the charge 
of a table .—Messrs. M. H. Blariey, F. H. Lemann, B. Perelli-Rocco, 
A. G. Jardine, G. Robinson, C. P, Wheatstone, and James Lander; 
and amongst others present there were Messrs. F. G, Pearce, H. L. 
Rolfe, W. B, Adlington, J. Ross-Faulkner, J. Wigg, Bernard 
Quaritch, D. Goodger, J. M. Brougham, James Dickson, H. Richard- 
son, W. H. Brougham, I. R. Sachs, R. E. Tyler, F. C. Hatfield, J. 
H. Brown. G. Gillatt, J. P. Wheeldon, H. Smaithwaite, E. D. Frost, 
James Pattisson, A. H. Winton, J. Smith, W. Randall, &c., &c. A 
splendid case of six fine brook trout was exhibited by Mr. Alfred 

ardine. Mr. Frank Buckland sent up some specimens showing the 
nature of the salmon disease, and there was a small bottle of the fry 
of the real Thames trout, hatched from the ova of Thames fish by Mr. 
James Forbes, of Chertsey Bridge. Mr. George Kent, of High Hol-. 
born, out of compliment to the Piscatorial Society, presented to each 
of the ten tables large pyramids of ice in the shape of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which produced a pleasing appearance, with the additional 
effect of giving a nice and cooling temperature to the room, anda 
good idea for their use in banqueting rooms. 

The Chairman gave the first toast of ‘‘ The Queen and the Royal 
Family,” and said it required no remarks from him to recommend it to 
any society of Englishmen. He only hoped there would be such 
Queen’s weather on the opening of Parliament to-morrow as would 
completely disperse the past foggy weather. 

Letters were then read from Mr. Mundella, M.P., and Mr, Frank 
Buckland, both regretting their inability to be present. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. Lander) afterwards proceeded to 
read the Annual Report, whch was considered in every way most 
satisiactory, and the prizes of last year were awarded as follows :— 
Mr. W. B. Adlington, 45 3s.; Mr. Alford, £2 ris. 6d.; Mr. R. 
Barker, £1 1s.; Mr. J. Christie, £2 12s. 6d.; Mr. Ross-Faulkner, 
#2 11s. 6d.: Mr. E. D. Frost, 43 13s. 6d.; Mr. F. C. Hatfield, 
$2 2s.; Mr. C. H. Haynes, tos. 6d.; Mr. J. J. Head, ros. 6d.; Mr. 














Klaftenberger, £2 1s. ; Mr. J. Knechtli, £2 10s.; Mr. Lander, 
12s. 6d.; Mr. Lovelock, 4415s. 6d.; Mr. Pattisson, £2 2s.; Mr. G, 
Robinson, £5 14s. 64.; Mr. T. R. Sachs, ros.; Mr. Shipway, £2 2s.; 
Dr. Thomas, £1 11s. 6d.; Mr. C. P. Wheatstone, £5 5s.; and Mr. J. 
P. Wheeldon, £4 2s. In all amounting to 451 13s. in club and 
private prizes. Messrs, Alfred Jardine and H. Blamey did not com- 
pete for prizes last year. The prizes are to be given to the successful 
competitors next Monday evening at g o’clock, at Ashley’s Hotel, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. The total weight of fish weighed in 
last year was 2793 lb. 10 0z.; Mr. J. P. Wheeldon appearing with 
259 lb. 11 oz.; Mr. G. Robinson, 247 Ib. 7 0z.; Mr. Alfred Jardine, 
222 lb. 10 0z.; Mr. J. Knechtli, 187 lb. 3 oz.; Mr. Blamey, 157 lb. 9 oz.; 
and Mr. J. Ross Faulkner, 154 lb. 12 0z. In the previous year the 
total weight of fish was 2599 lb. 5 oz. which, compared with last year, 
gives an increase of 203 lb. 5 oz. Of the heaviest fish weighed in last 
year Mr. J. P. Wheeldon had a Thames trout of 7 lb. 1 oz.; Mr. A. 
Jardine, a pike of 35 lb. ; Mr. Robinson a perch of 2 1b. 6 oz.; Mr. 
Alford, a barbel of 9 lb.; Mr. Lovelock, a roach of 1 lb. 12 oz.; Mr. 
Knechtli, a chub of 4 lb. 9 oz.; Mr. Faulkner, a dace of 12} oz. ; 
Mr. T. R. Sachs, a bream of 3 lb. 4 0z.; and Mr. Haynes, a carp of 
5 lbs 

The Chairman in giving ‘“ The Piscatorial Society *’ congratulated 
the members on its prosperity. He regarded them as spending their 
days in good sport and their nights in good fellowship. The last 
season’s weather had been very bad for fishing, but he hoped there 
would soon be an improvement, and in asking them to give due honor 
to the toast, would set the example of making short speeches. The 
response was a very hearty one. 

Mr. T. Gillatt gave ‘‘ The Secretary and other Officers,” which was 
replied to by Mr. Lander. 

Mr. Alfred Jardine proposed the “T. A. P. S. and kiudred 
Societies,’ which was responded to by Mr. T. Spreckley. 

Mr. H. L. Rolfe, in his usual happy manner, gave ‘‘ The Press,”’ 
coupling with it the names of Mr. W. H. Brougham and Mr. J. P. 
Wheeldon, both of these gentlemen giving suitable replies. 

Mr. T. Spreckley proposed ‘‘ The Chairman ;” Mr. Andrews ‘‘ The 
Vice-Chairman ;”” and Mr. Pattisson ‘‘The Visitors.” 

There was some capital singing by Mr. C. Pound, who was 
admirably accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. Jeffreys, and 
after a most enjoyable evening the large company did not separate 
until a late hour, and then with the disagreeable prospect of getting 
home ina heavy fog. 





SERIAL ISSUE OF ‘‘THE FERN PARADISE.” 
CONTENTS OF PART II. 


Part II. of the Serial Issue of Mr. Francis George Heath’s “ Fern 
Parisdise,”’ receatly commenced by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., contains 48 pages, including an ‘‘ Introduction to Fern 
Land,’’ and chapters on ‘‘ A Paradise of Ferns,” and ‘‘ Ferny Ram- 
bles in South Devon.” Two full-page wood engravings from drawings 
by Mr. Birket Foster accompany this part. 

The subjoined extract gives a description of 


FERNY HEDGE-BANKS. 


“ The narrow pathway winds downwards for a full mile between two 
tall hedges, whose topmost branches here and there meet overhead, 
forming a natural archway, so denscly interwoven in some places as 
almost to exclude the daylight ; now widening sufficiently to form a 
delightful green vista, now narrowing until the hedges on each side 
almost meet, and there is only sufficient room for the tourist to brush 
between the luxuriant masses of vegetation which stand out from the 
hedge-banks. During one part of the way the lane runs at the foot 
ofa dark wood. Then, continuing its course, it seems almost to sink 
into the earth, whilst high fern-covered banks rise on each side. 
For a part of the distance a limpid stream trickles down the declivity. 
The ground is literally carpeted with grass and wild flowers; and 
everywhere, hanging out of the pollard trunks, densely clothing the 
hedge-banks, and growing along the hedge of the trickling stream, 
ferns are to be found in countless numbers. In places where the 
path has been cut deeply through the soft slate rock, the high banks 
of the cutting rise upwards almost perpendicularly, excluding the 
sunshine; and there, in the moist interstices between the soft frag- 
ments of stone, are numerous species of the rock-loving ferns, 
luxuriating most in places where the water is percolating through the 
surface of the embankment.” 


eal 





Grecory’s Sprinninc Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’’ the 
“ Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained trom all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkab'e 
success.—See that the name “ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed ard deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysesstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


Fisninc Quarters In BerwicKsuire.—Moor Corrace, rear Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trou‘-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


Georcr James EAton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No ilies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial 1s all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
o1 the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices: 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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TO OUR. SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bis dat qui cito dat. 





We beg to remind our subscribers that their subscriptions for 
1880 are due in advance, and those of them who have not paid 
yet will greatly oblige by doing so. We should have no objection 
if they would follow the excellent example of some of our foreign 
subscribers, and pay for /zo years in advance. 








RIVER sRERORGS, 


(Lrom our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”—Shakespeare. 


The frost, I am pleased to report, has departed from the valley of the Thames. 
The river is quite free from icebergs, and anglers may once more try their 
skilled or ’prentice hands at the gentle art before the end of the season. The 
days as yet have been so few since the frost, that not any reports of interest 
have reached me. A few nice chub have been had in the Shiplake, Hurley 
and Cookham districts, also some half-dozen small jack, which circumstance 
indicates that the temperature of the water is already up to the right height 
for success. A fine male otter, weighing 24 ]b., has recently been shot at 
Pangbourne by a Mr. G. Ashley. The animal the moming previously had 
evidently, from the remains found on the bank of two large barbel, had a cold 
breakfast, but the next morning had a hotter one, which fatally interfered with 
its digestive organs. Thursday evening: Rain is falling as I write, and I thus 
trust that the break-up of the frost is a permanent one. The river is in excellent 
winter condition, and jack, perch, and roach fishing should now be successful. 
Wind south, so that is a comfort ; for we know 

«¢ When the wind is south 
Tt blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.” 


February 5. MARLOW Buzz. 
The Thames (Goring). 
CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good condition for jack, perch, and 
chub, but very low and clear; a few days’ rain will do good. PRQsPEcTs : 
Prospects good for the next few days; we are going to have rain that will make 
the water better. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Saturday 10 lb. of chub 
by a bank angler were taken here. There have been some good perch taken 
here.—JOuUN Rusu, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Caversham Bridge.) 


The frost has gone; and that being so, good sport may be anticipated. The 
Thames is rather low, but otherwise in good condition. Some fine chub were 
taken on Monday last near here, with gentles. A gentleman out from this 
place yesterday, got fine runs with pike or jack, live baiting, but failed to 
capture either. Mr. Clarke, of Reading, on Saturday last, caught thirteen 
roach and two perch, which weighed 143 1b, The bait used were lob-worms. 


—R. MILLs, Crown Hotel, Caversham. 


The Thames (Windsor). 

Water is higher than last week, and is in passable order for jack, perch, chub, 
and roach. For the latter fish it would be better if discoloured from rain, and 
ere long I fancy we shall get some to gladden the heart of the roach angler, but 
for jack, &c., water is not at all bad. Sport, as usual at this time of the year, 
is very meagre, and the cold weather makes it still more so. James Gray, the 
fisherman of Windsor, has been the only one taking anything worthy of record. 
He had three jack on Friday and one on Saturday, and yesterday brought in a 
splendidly-matked fish of 8 lb., which I weighed. He has also had a run to-day 
with what he puts down as a ‘clinker,’ and thinks he is not far out considering 
the neighbourhood (Boveney), where some really heavy fish lie.—B. R. 


BAMBRIDGE, 
The Eden (Carlisle.) 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is somewhat thick and muddy, 
and not at all suitable for rod-fishing. PRospEcrs: The weather has been 
beautifully fine and mild since Sunday. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
There have been some heavy takes of salmon with the boats and nets, both in 
the upper and lower waters; but no rod-fishing that I can hear of, on account 
of the unsuitable state of the water. GENERAL REMARKS: I am sorry to say 
that the disease is fearfully bad amongst the breeding fish, both in the Eden 
and tributaries, but the fresh-run fish seem to be generally fine and healthy, — 
THOMAS PARKINS. 

Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We had a glorious change in the weather the latter end of last week, which 
gladdened the hearts of trout fishers, who were anxious to try their skill for 
the speckled beauties last Monday, and I am pleased to say some very fine 








trout have been captured off different parts of the Derwent, chiefly with 
the worm, bottom fishing. The largest fish I have heard of as being killed was 
a most splendid, well-fed trout—a male fish, of 1lb. 90z., and several others 
from 4 to Io oz. each. Grayling have risen freely during the last few days, 
where there has been a good stock of fish in the rivers. Five brace of good 
fis: were killed yester¢ay (Wednesday) on the Derwent with Eaton's 
bumbles and dyed hackle flies, the angler losing double the quantity 
owing to not striking soon enough for them. The fleet-winged brown 
flies have been out very thick on both rivers during the past few 
days. This fly is the first and earliest fly that appears on the Derby- 
shire rivers. Some callit the ‘‘Red Fly” Mr. Ronald gives a most beautiful 
engraving of flies, insects, in his book. The body of this fly is very much 
like the alder, only rather more claret and not so thick; wings from the hen 
pheasant. There are a great many more flies made which take for this fly ; for 
instance, the larch brown, the partridge ramp-hackle dressing with yellow silk, 
with asmall portion of hare’s ear spun sparingly; the wren tail fly also, with 
the same body, or honey-dun hackle for legs, ribbed with gold fringe and the 
hen pheasant’s winging. I seldom, if ever, use fleece flies myself, for the 
simple reason that I have found other flies a great deal more killing. ‘‘ Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.’’ Fish I wanted, and fish I must have, so I 
found it necessary to resort to nothing but sure killers. A very great variety 
of flies is not required for any of the Derbyshire rivers. I know this from 
practical experience. I am truly sorry to say that a few, both trout and grayling, 
have been picked up both dead and dying in different parts of the Wye lately, 
supposed to have died from some disease or other. It is my opinion 
(as I have before stated) that it is nothing else but the pollutions 
that are continually running into the Wye that are causing this 
disease to exist amongst both the trout and grayling in the Wye. Will Mr. 
Frank Buckland kindly see to this before we have one of the best trout and 
grayling rivers in England ruined? A few coarse fish, viz., perch, roach and 
dace, have been killed near the Whatstandweil, with worm, in the Derwent, also 
a couple of pike lower down the river. We have had a quantity of rain fall 
to-day (Thursday), which is sure to disturb both rivers, and I hope will set the 
fish well on the feed. Wind S.W.—GrORGE JAMES Eaton, Starkholmes, 
Matlock Bath, Feb. 5. 
The Severn (Shrewsbury). 

A sudden change in the weather set in on Friday morning last, and we have 
had a rapid thaw, without, however, adding to the water in the river, which 
still continues very low for the time of year. The netting has commenced 
vigorously, and large quantities of coarse fish have been taken. I myself saw 
a large clothes-basket full of all sorts and sizes, taken by one of the netting 
fraternity; among them being a pike of 1o lh, and some fine chub. The 
weather is very unsettled; it is now raining, and in all probability we shall 
havea rise of water.—W. D., February 5th. 


The Yare (Norfolk). 


The condition of the water is favourable ; if anything, too bright; but the 
prospects are that after a good shower ofrain there will be a great destruction 
amongst jack, pike and roach. Not much has been done during the past week, 
many good anglers having experienced blank days.—CHAMPION, 


[ Yes, sprats are a capital bait for spinning for jack.—ED. ] 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


The fiosty weather has gone away so gradually that although there might 
have been some snow left in the valleys of Staffordshire and Derbyshire it has 
not made the slightest difference to the river. The water has been quite low 
and clear all the week, and still remains so; but what I cannot make out is that 
some of our anglers do not seem to understand the meaning of the breaking-up 
of a frost, nor do they seem to have the slightest idea of the effect it has on the 
finny tribe. I will try to show them. Having watched the habits of the fish 
during the winter tnonths for many years, I think I shall be able to give 
them a hint or two that perhaps they will not forget. It is simply this:— 
Most of the fish that usually bite in winter have for the last few weeks been lying 
in a torpid state, and when in that condition they do not require any food, and 
no bait would tempt them to bite; but in twenty-four hours after the frost has 
gone they seem to wake up, and are, doubtless, then very hungry, and eager to 
take almost anything that is offered to them, for the reason that Ssh in frosty 
weather locate themselves in such places where the natural food the river con- 
tains would not rest; and these are places where the bottom is sandy. And 
although the temperature of both air and water is much milder, the fish will 
not leave. They go swimming all round the place in search of food, but can find 
none ; so that there is no wonder that roach, in particular, are so eager to bite; 
and, asa rule, they are not to be canght in winter, when the water is clear; but 
after along, sharp frost this makes not the least difference. As one more proof of 
this being correct, Mr. Bailey, jun., was worm-fishing down the river yesterday 
(Wednesday) ; he, having had some experience in winter-fishing, knew, of 
course, the right time to start, and also the proper place to select, which, of 
course, was a still spot where the bottom was sandy. Here he succeeded in 
killing 25 lb. of roach besides several small bream and some perch. ‘The five 
largest roach weighed 5 lb. 5 oz., which I considered was a capital day’s sport 
for the time of the year. There has not been much doing among the pike and 
chub, though the water could not possibly have been in better condition for 
both fish. There have been a few of both sorts, however, caught, but nothing 
to what there ought to have been had the anglers taken advantage of the 
favourable change in the weather. Water still quite low, and most of the fish 
well on the feed.—W. Battery, Kirkwhite Street, Nottingham. 


The Tweed (Kelso). 


The season for salmon angling on the Tweed and its tributaries opened on 
Feb. 2, but the presence of snow ‘broo,”’ and the flooded state of the waters, 
prevented angling. None of the casts were tried in the Kelso district, and the 
probability is that it will be a day or two before the river is in good condition, 
On Sunday large numbers of salmon were observed ascending the caulds ia the 
neighbourhood of Kelso. The spawning this season appears to be late, and 
yesterday, on some of the beds in the Teviot, fish were observed spawning. 
Fishermen anc anglers connected with various districts report a large quantity 
of salmon in the river.—Sco/sman. _ 


The Trent (Newark). 


In your last week’s issue, all the river reporters, from ‘* Marlow Buzz’’ down 
to your humble servant here at Newark, all spoke very despondently of the 
prospects for sport, but Iam happy to say, that nearly as soon as they were in 
print, an enchanting change burst over the ice-bound waters ; and the hideous 
fog of doubt and uncertainty, was swept away by a glorious certainty ; for oa 
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Saturday, owing to the great change, a lot of anglers were out, and Iam happy 
to say several of them met with very fairsport. A neighbour of mine caught a 
splendid chub of 3 lb. weight ; and some nice roach and dace were taken by 
the anglers, the little cockspur worm being the favourite bait. Two anglers 
fishing on Tuesday near Newark had a very good bag of roach and dace taken 
with cockspurs, and I heard of several good chub having been taken from the 
Muskham waters during the past week ; water low and bright ; in capital con- 
dition for angling with fine tackle. It has been raining to-day ; wind, S.W. ; 
roach and dace will bite at cockspur worms.—THE TRENT OTTER, Feb. 5. 


SUCCESSFUL CRAYFISH CULTURE. 


At the forthcoming International Fishery Exhibition at Berlin, a gentleman 
of Schwerin intends showing a series of freshwater crayfish of different ages, 
and all of his own rearing. His first attempt in breeding this class of 
crustacea for market was made in the summer of 1876, when he had a special 
tank or pond built for the purpose on the shore of a small lake near the city 
of Schwerin. He kept a constant stream of water flowing into and out of this 
tank, which was otherwise furnished in a marner adapted to the known habits of 
these crustaceans. Assoon as it was ready and filled with water, 1400 
females, obtained from the adjacent waters of Schwerin, with eggs, were placed 
in it. A few months afterwards, in the autumn of 1876, no fewer than 20,760 
young crayfish, in proper condition, were taken out and sold wholesale at the 
rate of £1 sterling per thousand. Subsequent years have even passed this 
result, and the experimenter is reported to be doing well out of the new branch 
of pisciculture. 








FISH-FARMING. 
Tue Editor begs to thank those gentlemen who have sent, in re- 
sponse to his request, particulars relating to the above subject ; 
‘and specially Mr. Capel, of Foot’s Cray, and Herr Max v. d. 
Borne, for the valuable printed matters they have supplied. 


OPENING OF THE SALMON-FISHING SEASON. 


THIS week inaugurates the commencement of the salmon-fishing 
season on a number of watersin England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
doubt!ess before many hours are over we shall see displayed in the 
London fishmongers’ shops many fine examples of ‘fresh run ”’ 
salmon representing the ‘‘first fruits’’ of the season taken from 
those rivers in which operations are allowed to begin during the first 
days of February. Considerable variations occur throughout the 
three countries as to the times fixed upon both for the opening and 
closing of the salmon season. Ireland claims an advantage over 
both England and Scotland with respect to early fishing. In the 
latter two nets cannot be used for the capture of salmon before the 
month of February in each year, while in no less than four districts 
in the Sister Isle they are allowed to be fished during January, the 
season in one, Waterville, commencing as early as the first day of 
the year, while in three others—Curragh, Killarney, and Sligo— 
operations are respectively commenced on the 16th of January. On 
a large number of Irish waters the season opens during the first week 
of February ; but in others, including some important ones, the fishing 
is delayed for some days longer, and in many instances until the yeac 
is pretty well advanced. ‘The Shannon, for instance, does not open 
the netting season until the 12th of February. On the Galway, the 
Blackwater, Erriff, and some others, it commences on the 16th, on 
the Lee a day earlier, while among the more remarkable instances of 
the opening of the season being postponed until after February may 
be mentioned the following :—The Bandon, Bundroes, Erne, Moy, in 
which fishing is not cominenced till March; the Esk, Fane, Foyle, 
Gweedore, Gweebarra, Glyde, Kenmare, Roe, Slaney, all of which 
open in April; the Bantry Bay river, the Doonbeg, Glen Ilen, 
Inny, and Maine, which open in May; the Casheen and 
Palmerston, which are not opened until June; and the latest opened 
water of all in the three kingdoms, the little Louisburgh river in the 
West of Ireland, where fishing does not commence until the 1st of 
july. In Scotland the time of commencing fishing is much more uni- 
orm than in either England or Ireland. ‘he nets are all at work in 
February, the first river to open being the Tay, on which operations 
are commenced on the sth of that month, the [weed beginning on the 
15th. In a large number of rivers the season opens on the rith; a 
few commence on the 16th, and several do not commence until the 
25th. In England the times of opening are nearly as varied as in 
Ireland. In the majority of waters (including the Dee, Dart, Derwent, 
Eden, Exe, Ribble, Severn, Tees, Test, Tyne, Trent, &c.), the fishing 
begins on the 2nd of February. In the Cleddy, Kent, Leven, Bela, 
Duddon, Winster, Teign, Ayron, Towy, and some other rivers, it does 
not open until March. Among those rivers opening in April are 
‘included the Avon and Erne (Devon), the Fowey, Ouse (Sussex), Usk, 
and Ebbw, and the Wye. In many rivers fishing is delayed until 
May; amongst these are included the Axe, Camel, Clwyd, Elwy, 
Conway, Dovy, Ogmore, Stour (Canterbury), Taf, Taw, and Torridge. 
The above refers to the net fishing. The time fixed for the com- 
-mencement of angling also varies in the three countries, and here 
_ again Ireland has the advantage of an earlier start than either Eng- 
land or Scotland. In one river—the Bundroes—the season opens for 
rods on the ist of January, and in two districts on the 16th of that 
month—viz., at the Curragh and Killarney. In Scotland the Thurso 
opens for angling on January 11, while in no river in England does it 
commence before February.—7Zves. 








THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 
We hada beautiful show of fish from the Thames last evening— 
(1st inst.)—chiefly might be mentioned 13 Ib. chub (two of them weigh- 
ing 5 lb.), caught by Mr. R, Hammond.—WM., Brown, Hon. Sec. 
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WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 
AND GRAYLING. 
[SIXTH ARTICLE. | 
( Conclusion.) 


“Quickly, spirit ; 
Thou shalt ere long be free.” 


Shakespeare. 


Prospero: 


THE TEMPEST, Act V., Sc. 1. 


ND now I come to discuss with Mr. J. Garle Browne the im 
portant question when to strike at “ dzg trout.” Mr. Browne 
has zow defined a “‘ dzg trout” as a fish of 3lb. and upwards. That 
gentleman has, z/ now appears, evidently had very considerable 
special experience of “‘dzg trout’’ fishing, such as falls to the lot 
It has not fallen to Ward's lot. Nor has it fallen 
It is so extremely exceptional that Mr. Browne will 


of few anglers. 
to mine. 
hardly wonder when I say candidly that I was not prepared to hear 
of such an experience on his part. I naturally expected that he 
was, in the first instance, referring either to Hampshire trout 
averaging from 1lb. to 3lb. and upwards, or else to the ‘‘ wary 
giants” of any ordinarystream or pool, going from 1lb. to 2Ib., and, 
now and again, but very rarely, to 3lb. or upwards. And I asked 
myself, as the Editor asked himself: ‘ How does Mr. Browne 
know when a ‘édzg’ fish is rising, before he strikes at it” ? For 
‘«big” fish are comparatively few, and often make the least rise. 
And a home-made parody of some well-known* lines of Sir 
Walter Raleigh kept humming in my head. 

If he be not “dry” to me, 

What care I how “dig” he be! 

Mr. Brown’s opinion that trout of 3lb. and upwards must 
not be struck at till the line tightens on the forefinger is 
entitled to great weight, to weight all the greater for the fact 
that he is—zz/h us—an ardent advocate of the quickest-strik- 
ing at all smaller /ry. Still, there are a few things that I would like 
Were the ‘‘dig¢ 
trout”” which he killed in the lake that he alludes to of the 
average size of the fish there ? 


to know which Mr. Browne does not tell me. 


If they were above it, how did he 
know that they, and (with such others as he guessed were ‘dg Ms 
when he missed them) that they only were ‘‘dég-frout” 2? By 
Were the fish which he killed 
on the days he states the only fish he killed on those days in that 
lake ? Or did he catch other but smaller fish there on any of 
those days ? 


the swelling or boil of the water ? 


And—approximately—how many rises did he miss 
there on those days ? Those questions are not put captiously. 
They are meant to go to the root of the matter, so far as the root of 
any such matter can ever be got aton paper. For though I may have 
argued a little in the abstract, I hope I am not lost to all sense of 
the concrete and practical. I always like to hear both sides of 
every question. And I never forget the anecdote of the ancient 
sage, who, on being shown in a temple of Neptune the votive 
offerings of those who had escaped from shipwreck after their 
“ But how about those who were 

And how about the “big trout,” 
that Mr. missed, waiting for the line to tighten 
on his forefinger, I say ? If Mr. Browne is right, either those 
fish in that Greaf-Trout-Lake are of very different habits from the 
river-trout of about 3lb. weight which Ward has been in the 
habit of catching from time to time for forty years, or else he is not 
the angler that I (and others) have always taken him tobe. But 
that his angling 7s unsurpassable is a cardinal article of my angling 


faith. Mr. Browne, in his last letter to the Editor, writes :— 


“Your question is ‘ How I can tell that I have risen a dig trout ?’ 
A éég trout, andi calla trout ‘ 47g’ only when he weighs 3lb. and 


vows to the god, said : 
drowned after their vows?” 


Browne 





* “Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be 
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upwards, and I have caught a very large number of ‘ dz’ trout, as 
the extracts from my diary, which I append, will amply testify. I 
have found that a ‘dzg’ trout always on rising at the fly makes a 
swelling or boiling of the water, and when I see that I never strike 
until I feel the line tighten on my forefinger, thus showing that the 
fish is going down with the fly in his mouth, and I have proved if 
I struck at the appearance of the boiling or swelling of the water I 
struck before the fish had taken the fly, and thus I did not hook him. 
This is #zy experience. The water in which I fished and killed these 
‘ b/g’ trout was a lake of some three miles in circumference, fed by 
two brooks, and is now fished by a club.” 


But Mr. Gray, who is a fly-fisher of thirty years or more, 
has had some experience with big trout, though whether “ d7g” in 
Mr. Browne’s sense of the word, I do not know. For Mr. 
Browne’s letter, which I have just quoted, was not written when 
Mr. Gray wrote a letter to the Editor, which appeared in the 
FisHInG GAZETTE of the toth inst. After paying a compliment 
to the first of my articles, which I could not without discourtesy 
pass here altogether unacknowledged, Mr. Gray mentions Mr. 
Browne, and then makes these remarks :— 


“ But I am not quite at one with the latter gentleman with regard 
to big fish. Ihave always made it a rule to strike on the instant of 
seeing arise ; there might be exceptions, but in my experience they 
are so few that they prove the rule beyond question,” 


And he continues :— 


‘‘ With regard to the #zaner of rising, my experience is that the 
largest fish make the least commotion in the water, that is, if they 
take the bait. I have known large fish come up and make a great 
stir without taking the fly at all. I have found this invariably the 
case ; whether they do it to drown the fly, I shall be very glad to be 
informed ; and, in such a case, the time to give before striking (con- 
sidering that the fish, having accomplished his object, returns to the 
fly and takes it zndev water) must be left to the judgment of the 
angler.” 


With whom does my authority, Ward, agree? He agrees with 
Mr. Gray pretty closely, except in his ‘Aeory of the drowning of 
the fly by the big fish. Here are Ward’s views, though, to a 
slight extent, in my words :— 

I always find that the large trout lie very close to the top of the 
water when feeding at the fly, and come very quietly at it, hardly 
moving the water ; but if anything scares them, or they miss the fly, 
they make a great boil in the water. When you see that, they will 
never hook, and hardly ever come again. I have very often in my 
experience seen the largest fish come and just suck-in the fly. 

To show that Ward, in striking instantaneously to sight, does 
not fail with “ d/¢ trout,” I may mention that some years since on 
the Shrule River, in County Mayo, Ireland, he killed on one evening 
with a small dun-fly six (not white) trout averaging three 
pounds apiece, and he did not miss any fish, except those that 
refused his fly. He assures me that were he fishing Hampshire 
rivers, or any other waters where the average size of the trout 
would run from 1lb. to 3lb. or upwards, he would strike as quickly 
as possible. 


Those fish in the Shrule, he says, lay only a few inches under 
water, though the water was six or seven feet deep. And they 
made scarcely any disturbance of the water, unless they missed the 
fly, and then they would make a great boil as they went down. 

But I will give his own short history of the taking of those fish. 


“The large trout I caught in Ireland in the Shrule River in May 
were caught with small dun, with olive-coloured s‘lk for body, 
with very little feather, on No. 12 hook, sneck bend, which weighed 18 
pounds, caught with finest drawn gut. The six fish that took the fly 
I landed them all, and I struck the moment I saw them come at the 
fly. It was remarkably clear water. You might see seven feet deep 
in the water—with rather high banks— with no bushes to hide you from 
the fish. Several fish saw me and refused the fly, owing to the banks 
being high, and the water bright, with no ripple on it, which gave the 
fish the advantage of seeing me. Those few that saw me made a great 
boil in the water after not taking the fly. They made very little 
splash in the water when rising, but hooked well when you kept well 
out of sight, and gave splendid sport with such fine tackle, some of 
them being for five minutes before you could see them ; and the most 
beautiful trout I ever saw—as pink as salmon.” 


I note that Mr. Browne, on the 
and Ward on the other hand, are 


greatest moment. For whereas Mr. Browne says that the “big 


one hand, and Mr. Gray 
at issue on a point of the 











trout” always make a boil on rising, Jefore they take the fly, Mr. 
Gray and Ward both say that whenever a big trout takes the fly he 
takes it with the least commotion, very quietly, and that whenever 
the big trout makes a great stir or boil in the water he never takes 
the fly. And Ward goes further and says that the big trout does 
this after missing or refusing the fly—does it as he goes down. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” From Ward’s 
experience it would seem to follow that Mr. Browne, besides 
missing fish by pausing before striking, was hooking fish that had 
missed or refused the fly. But that, of course, is impossible. At 
the same time, I know Ward too well to doubt in the least degree 
the accuracy of any of his observations on any matters of fact 
connected with angling. I infer, therefore, that the “ big” 
fish of Zhe Great-Trout-Lake do come up at the fly with a big 
splash; and that they are terribly slow risers.. But then that 
experience of Mr. Browne does not extend to “dig trout”? in 
rivers, which was more especially the question—or.rather, one of 
the question —raised by Mr. Temple’s immortal “ wrinkle.” 
And here I own I miss the valuable aid which plenty of firs/- 
class Hampshire anglers and anglers on the Colne and a few other 
favoured rivers in the United Kingdom could have given us 
the points this when to strike at 
a three-pound trout argument. Mow do those trout, as a 
rule, take the fly: quietly, or with a great commotion before 
they take it? If, coming up quietly, they miss or refuse the fly, do 
they go down with a great boil of the water? And would any of 
these anglers endorse cither Mr. Keene’s theory of 
striking, or Mr. Temple’s, which, so faras regards ‘‘dzg” fish, is 
Mr. Browne’s theory. Mr. Eaton’s authority is also worth having. 
He has substantiated every word that Mr. Browne said ‘as regards 
quick striking” in his November, letter. Will he substantiate 
every word of Mr. Browne’s January letter as to the way in which 
“dig trout” rise, and as to the right way (by mo/ quick striking) in 
which to hook them? And will not some of the best anglers 
of the club which now fishes Zhe Great-Trout-Lake give usa little 
I own Iam rather anxious to 


on all involved in 


of their much-envied experience ? 
learn whether they would side with Mr. Browne or with Mr. Gray. 
I want to know which is their colour, and what victories they have 
won under it. For myself, I submit that the larger the trout the 
slower he takes the fly, and therefore I say he is the easier to 
hook, because the smaller the fish the more apt he is to be foo 
quick. I have never found any large trout take the fly so slowly 
as to cause me to miss him on that score. At all times in striking 
in fly-fishing (for trout and grayling always understood) he who 
hesitates is lost, or at least his fish is lost in most cases, I fully 
believe. Happy, thrice happy, as a fly-fisher, is he whom in his 
soft cradle the Good Fairies had gifted with the finest nerve, the 
firmest muscle, and the quickest and the keenest eve. For he has a 
genius for striking his fish. He is to the manner born, or very 
near it. Z, alas! am not he! That one loses fish very occasionally by 
striking instantly to sight of a risen or rising fish, I can well 
afford to grant to Mr. Keene. For one loses fish so very much 
more frequently by non-instantaneous striking to sight of arise or 
a rising I submit to Mr. Keene. And—Mr. Browne’s opinion 
as to “dig trout,” to the contrary, notwithstanding—to Mr. Temple 
I submit that it is not at all a true test-question—not a crucial 
one—to ask whether J, striking instantaneously to sight of a risen 
or rising fish, miss more fish than he does, striking to el of the 
pluck of a fish at his line. For even if I do miss more fish— 
which, save for argument’s sake, I deny— still I say that many of 
the fish which I, so striking to sight, do not miss are bold fish 
which stick to my fly, like the bold fish that stick to his fly, and 
which he hooks, striking to his feel of their pluck at his line. 
And many others of the fish which he does not miss are fish that 
had hooked themselves. Those also are fish which a striker to 
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sight would certainly hook. Fish which rise and miss the fly, or 
refuse it, are outside the argument, except so far as they come 
“within it under the category of scared fish, which, if unscared by 
Ditiking at them, would have cut away and come again, and have 
“plucked at last at the forbidden fruit. What proof, however, 
thas Mr. Temple that those fly-missing and fly-refusing fish 
‘do return to the striker to feel, but do not return to the 
‘striker to sight? In short, I 
of the pudding is in the eating, so the real test of the 
“true mode of striking in fly-fishing is the total number of fish 


suggest 


caught, out of a total number of rises of all sorts, rises which Mr. 
Temple (and Mr. Browne) did not strike at, as well as rises which 
they did strike at—is the balance at the back—is the full weight 
of the creel at the end of the day. 
(ail other things being equal) the heaviest creel whether of “dg” 


And I feel quite certain that 


fish or little ones, will be that of him who is an instantaneous striker 
to sight of a risen, and better still—also of a rising fish ; the next 
heaviest will be his who strikes, but not instantaneously to the 
sight of a risen fish ; whilst the lightest creel of the lot will be 
his who struck only to the feel of the pluck at his line by a risen 
fish. For he will have waited till ‘too late,” till most of the 
risen fish had taken and blown out his fly. He will have struck 
to feel only the remaining—comparatively few—of the risen fish, 
composed in great measure of those that had already hooked them- 
selves, together with, may be, a fish here and there which the 
striker to sight méghf have scared and lost. For I am very far 
indeed from admitting that most of the fly-missing or fly-refusing 
fish would have been scared and lost by a striker to sight, but 
would be taken by the next fly, or at the next cast of the striker 
to feel. Ward, when reading over the original MS. of this article, 
pointed out what I had intended the last preceding sentence to 
imply, viz. that some at least of the fly-missing and fly-refusing 
fish do rise again at the fly of the striker to sight. In fly-fishing 
the /rue “golden mean” in striking is, Ward thinks, not 
(what Mr. Keene fancies it is) some mean between quick- 
striking and slow-striking, but is 
ensure the hooking of the great majority of the fish that 
rise at the fly. And this, in his opinion, is done in angling for 
trout and grayling by striking as quickly as possible at every 
risen, and, as often as ever the angler gets the chance, at every 


the so striking as to 


rising fish. , 

And now let me shake hands with Mr. Keene after our little 
battle-royal, as the professors of the noble art of self-defence 
always do before theirs. I hope I have fought fair. I have 
endeavoured to do so, mindful of the example set by the English 
yeoman’ before the walls of Branksome Castle :— 


‘* He never counted him a man 
Would strike below the knee.” 


I, too, have aimed alittle higher. And if I have had my laugh 
and joke now and again, what then? Is there not a time for 
all things? Did we not learn—long since—at school, those 


lines 
* Neque semper arcum 


Tendit Apollo.” ? 


Nay, was not Socrates himself wont to banter most abominably ? 
But Ihave no bad blood towards Mr. Keene. Why should I 
“have? For I know him only as a very frequent contributor to 
the Fisntnc Gazette, where I always read his contributions with 
pleasure, and I hope not without profit. He has my sympathies 
for the very great interest he takes, not only in angling, but in 
making angling better known and better loved. We are brothers : 
and our father is—one Jzaak. Need I assure him, then, that I 
am very far indeed from insinuating a single word against his fair 
fame as a practical fly-fisher ? I am not jealous of that. I think, 





that as the proof 











and I speak s/ncere/y, that it is very likely indeed he is practically 
a good deal better angler with the fly than I am, though I am not 
not altogether unpractised in that gentle craft. All I have 
ventured to say, and sought to prove, is that if he is as 
excellent an angler in that way as Mr. Temple gives him credit 
for being—and as I have neither reason nor disposition for 
doubting—still he is so, not by virtue of, but in spite of 
his theory of striking, and in spite of his practice also, if 
he puts his theory, or any really appreciable portion of it, into 


practice. Or, to express the idea, perhaps more neatly, in other 


words, and fewer: he would not, in my opinion, be so good a fly- 


fisher as he has the reputation of being, and as I have the plea- 
sure of believing, were the slowness of his striking not so ewceedingly 
slight. 

And he, I hope, will, on reflection, not feel hurt that I should 
have done my utmost to disprove views of his which I 
deemed fanciful and fallacious, by subtile error over-ruling the 
Editor’s over-ruling of Mr. Temple’s erroneous “ wrinkle,” and 
so contravening one of the first principles of the art of fly-fishing, 
as practised by an old friend and preceptor, who, possessing in the 
highest degree every natural gift for attaining proficiency in that 
splendid sport, has been all his life long devoted to it; and who, 
with those fine faculties of his for fishing, still—after forty years of 
practice—cn their perfect prime, and with the matured judgment 
of riper years super-added, is, in my eyes, now more than ever 
the Jeau ideal of an angler for trout and grayling, no less with the 
artificial fly than with the natural minnow. His rod—were it once 
seen well at work in either way—would want no testimonial 


from my pen. Pie ten, bee Low Li 








KENTON SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


A DINNER in connection with the Kenton Society of Anglers, held at 
the Kenton Hotel, Kenton-road, South Hackney, on the 23rd instant, 
was attended by a large number of visitors and members—Mr. 
W. J. Stevens occupying the Chair, and Mr, Edmunds the Vice. The 
dinner was served in the usual good style of the worthy host (Mr. M. 
J. Bromley), the table being tastefully and beautifully laid. After the 
usual and customary loyal toasts, 

Mr. Edmunds proposed ‘‘The Kenton Society of Anglers,’’ coupled 
with the name of Mr. W. Howes; and stated he was indeed glad to 
see him looking so well after his late trying illness. 

Mr. Howes, after dilating on the many advantages of being an 
angler, most suitably responded. 

Mr. Adkins, in proposing ‘‘ The Anglers’ Benevolent lund,” said 
it was a source of great satisfaction to him that such a fund existed ; 
and trusted every angler would do his utmost to support it. 

Mr. Howes, in responding, stated that he fully endorsed all Mr, 
Adkins had said, and hoped that every angler would subscribe to the 
fund. 

Mr. Edmunds proposed ‘The Central Committee,” coupled with 
the name of our delegate, Mr. Henry John Huntley. 

In response, Mr. Huntley, after explaining the many advantages of 
belonging to the Central Committee, stated that it had been sug- 
gested to him by their reporter (Mr, George Stephen Copeland, who 
he regretted was not able to be present) that he (Mr. Copeland) 
thought it advisable our Society should also subscribe to the West 
Central Committee, with which opinion he fully agreed. 

The Vice-Chairman, in proposing ‘‘ The Chairman,”’ said he was 
happy to belong to a Society which could boast of having such a 
President, whose untiring exertions and services were ever at the 
command of the Society. 

The Chairman, in responding, said it always gave him great plea- 
sure to be able to do anything which was conducive to the welfare 
and success of the Kenton Society of Anglers. 

Mr. Elmunds said it was a source of much pleasure to him to pro - 
pose ‘‘ Kindred Societies ;’’ and regretted he was not able to couple 
with it the name of a member, or members, belonging to another So- 
ciety, owing to the absence of such members. 

Mr. Stevens, in responding, said the cause of Mr. Edmunds’ regret 
was probably brought about by the fact that, on account of the size 
of our club-room, the number of tickets issued had to be limited, 
which tickets were at once secured by members for themselves and 
friends. He was indeed pleased to see so many Societies in the Me- 
tropolis and Provinces had been so successful; and trusted that, 
among others, the Kenton Society of Anglers would always be in the 
same flourishing condition as at the present time ; and felt sure such 
would be the case as long as the Kentons could secure the services 
of Mr. White (the Secretary), to whose inexhaustible, active, and 
diligent attention the Society owed its success. 
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Mr. White said it gave him much pleasure to propose ‘The Vi- 
sitors,”” and stated that no one present was more gratified than him- 
self to see so many in the room, which was very ably responded to 
by Mr. Withers. 

Mr. Stevens proposed ‘‘ The Press,” which was responded to by 
Mr. Edmunds, who congratulated the Society on its great success, 
considering it was not yet a twelvemonth since its formation ; and 
stated that a very close affinity existed between the ‘‘ Press’’ and 
angling. : 

Mr. White proposed ‘The Ladies,’’ and expatiated largely in 
their praise ; to which Mr. Gates most suitably responded. 

Mr. Edmunds proposed ‘‘Our worthy Host and Hostess,’’ stating 
that the present company had much to be thankful for, namely, the 
most able manner in which Mr. and Mrs. Bromley had put before 
them such an excellent dinner. 

Mr. Bromley, in responding, thanked the members, friends, and 
visitors for the kind way in which the health of Mrs. Bromley and his 
own had been drunk. Mr. Bromley then spoke cf the cod-fish he 
caught on the previous Wednesday, weighing 22 lbs. 4 9z., and con- 
cluded by saying he trusted that one and all had heartily enjoyed 
themselves. 

Some first-class songs and recitations were given by the visitors, 
members ana friends during the happy and jolly evening. 


GEORGE S. COPELAND, Reporter to the Society. 


Since writing the above, I hear that the Windermere net fisher- 
men had their boats and nets out on Monday morning in readiness 
to commence fishing. One or two of them had draws, but, fortunately 
for them, took neither char or trout. Ultimately, the men were 
amenable to reason; and as they found the watchers were determined 
to seize both boats and nets, if fishing was persisted in, they went 
home using terms far more vigorous than polite towards those who 
had the making of the Fishing Acts. ‘[his month’s extension of the 
close time will be most beneficial to the fisheries of Windermere. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHUB FISHING WITH CRAYFISH TAILS. 


Srr,—I can endorse your statement of the crayfish being a good bait for 
chub ; in fact, for summer fishing, my experience is that it is the best bait 
without exception. I have never had the opportunity of giving it a trial during 
the winter months. In the summer season I invariably spend a few days in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, chub fishing with the tail end of a crayfish, and 
generally with a fair amount of success. I have no doubt if the bait was better 
known to anglers it would become a great favourite, and be universally used. 
On one occasion I caught eight chub in twenty minutes, a brace of them 
weighing 61b., on another, besides a quantity of club from 2 1b. to 3 1b., I took 
a brace of tench 5 lb., and last, and by no means the least, a barbel 11} ]b., one 
I should not mind showing against ary other in England for size and shape. 
On one occasion I was fishing a barbel swim which I had well baited the day 
before with lobworms ; for hours I had tried it thoroughly without any satisfac- 
tion to myself nor loss to the fish. Going to my basket I found I had three 
crayfish left from fishing the day before, so resolved on trying them, with this 
result: the first swim a fish 3} 1b., and the second one 41b., the third I hooked 
a regular ‘‘ Chub safe,’’ I should think, from the way he pulled, and eventually 
broke me up, leaving nothing but a wreck behind. I had then to fall back on 
worms, but could only take a few dace; possibly it would have been the same 
had I had any more crayfish tails, for I have found it generally a complete 
settler to the swim to loose achub. The proper way to prepare the bait is as 
follows :—Throw the crayfish into boiling water without salt for not more than 
one minute, or the fish tail will become soft and will not stick on the hook. 
Break off the tail from the body and carefully take off the shell, which will leave 
a little pinky white meat in shape to curl nicely round the hook, which should 
be a No. § round bend. The body part, claws, &c., can b2 chewed up and 
thrown in for ground bait, and are by no means disagreeable and unpleasant to 
the taste. The cost of crayfish at Oxford for fishing purposes is 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. per 100, if large for eating a little more ; and, by the way, I know from 
experience, either for breakfast or tea, they are a very enjoyable little delicacy. 

JAMES GREGORY. 


P.S.—If any of your numerous readers would like any crayfish, a P.O.O. to 
Abel Beasby, Oxford, would have the desired effect. Packed in a box or basket 
they will reach their destination ‘all alive.’’ 


THE MUNDELLA TESTIMONIAL. 


S1R,—With reference to the letter in your issue of the 31st January last, we 
are directed by the Committee to inform you that Mr. Webster, the writer of 
such letter, is mistaken in his assumptions. 

No date for the presentation has at present been fixed upon. Mr. Mundella’s 
convenience has to be consulted. When such date is fixed, the whole of the 
contributors will have due notice. 

The picture is finished, and on and after Monday, the 9th instant, the paint- 
ing will be on view at 31, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m.—We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

4, Glebe-place, Chelsea, JAMES LANDER, ) 

Feb. 3. M. H. Bramey, { “29%. S#*. 





SCARCITY OF SMALL BIRDS. 


Srr,—It must be evident to all observers and lovers of our smaller birds, 
that there is a great decrease in some districts in the ranks of our feathered 
friends. In the course of a long conversation with the Rev. E. Tearl, of 
Cazeley, who is one of our best ornithologists in the Eastern Counties, he stated 
that he could not find a pair of the pretty stone chats, nor yet the whin-chat, 
and only an occasional pair of wheatears; our heaths and warrens, a few 
seasons since, were alive with them. To show, again, the falling off; only a few 
years since our plantations and hedgerows were all alive with the merry 
twittering notes of such birds as the cole-tit, the long-tail tit, chaffinch, 
hedge-sparrow, linnets, and several other songsters. How very different this 
year. I have seen only one of the beautiful bramblings or mountain finches, 
and not a single snow-bunting. The cross-bill and hawfinch appear to be quite 
gone from the list of our winter visitors; even the old familiar ‘‘ cheeky” 
sparrows are considerably diminished in numbers. ‘There is no doubt that the 
fearful storm of August last killed a great number of birds ; for we found in our 
gardens here as many as eight or ten lying dead under some of the trees, 
whether killed by hail I cannot say, but I mide a note of it at the time. Our 
severe winters have killed a great many more, especially the insectivorous or 
soft-billed birds. Several of our farmers have told me lately of as many 
asa dozen being picked up in their yards and barns, evidently dead from 
extreme cold. Another great enemy to the birds is the bird-catcher, who 
sweeps them off in hundreds. A reverend gentleman, only a short time ago, 
saw one of these mea at work with his nets. Just before he got up to him 
the man had a pull at the net and took five beautiful goldfnches, Now here is 
the secret of bird diminishing. Three cf these goldfinches were hens and two 
cock-birds. The cocks were put into small cages and the hens had their necks 
wrung. Uponthe reverend gentleman 1emonstrating with the man as to his 
cruel conduct, his answer was, he always killed all the hen birds, as they fly 
into his nets again and give him more trouble, besides, they are no use to him 
for the markets. Now, what a shameful and cruel practice is this. If all bird- 
catchers do the same sort of thing, what chance have our birds? It is a very 
good thing for our poor feathered friends that such able men as the Rev. E. 
Tearl, and the Rev. F. O. Morris, have taken up the matter on their behalf, or 
we should soon have to lament a still further decrease in beautiful songsters. 

8, Wellington Square, Newmarket, Feb. 3rd. WILLIAM HOWLETT, 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CURIOUS FACT. 


The other day a man was out rabbiting; he put his ferret in a burrow, one 
end of which terminated in the side of a dyke. After a time, finding the ferret 
would not moye, he dug it out and discovered it making its dinner off fsk. In 
the hole there were eleven eels and one flat-fish. How they came to take up 
their quarters there I cannot understand ; unless the water in the dyke had 
risen over the hole, and then, going down, left them high and dry in this noyel 
retreat. Whether the fish were alive, and what description of flat fish it was, I 
have not succeeded in ascertaining. —C. S. SMELT. 








MODE OF TREATING FISH WITH FUNGUS. 


The manner of treating fish with fungus referred to in Morest and Stream of 
Jan. 8th is as follows :—If you have small ponds (such as those used by the 
author), 15 X 30 feet, with water at outlet three feet, and at inlet two feet in 
depth, take a dry water bucket ; in this pour seven pounds of crude salicylic acid 
and equal weight of soda borax. Mix the two powders well together while dry, 
then add a little water sufficient to make a paste; stir well, then add more 
water, then stir well again until you have a bucket full ofliqaor. Now cut off 
the water at the inlet of the pond; then pour this liquor into the pond and 
agitate the pond with a scoop or paddle. When the water has attained a 
brackish taste the dose is sufficient. Leave the water at inlet cut off for about 
fifteen or twenty minutes, unless the fish should before show signs of coming to 
the surface. Then let the water in the pond again. The next day follow this 
treatment with a heavy salting. In doing this, cut off the water as above stated, 
and salt the pond gradually, until it is finally quite brackish, when after about 
ten or fifteen minutes let the water in at the inlet. Where parties have large 
ponds they can apply the same treatment by constructing a small tank for that 
purpose, with inlet and outlet in which to place the fish during treatment. 
The same treatment can be used on small fish in the nurseries and hatching 
houses. W. A. Mynster, in /orest and Stream. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, Jan. 21. 
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FRERE-ORBAN.—Frére Orban, the Belgian prime minister, while a poor law 
student, fell in love with the daughter of a rich aristocratic family named Orban. 
The gii] returned his love, but her paren‘s refused to encourage it, As the day 
for his examination drew near she said to him: “If you succeed, come in the 
evening to the box at the opera, in which I shall be with my parents and some 
of their friends.”’ ‘‘ But will they admit me?’’ asked the poor student. ‘T 
will take care of that,” replied the girl, Frére passed the examination with 
great credit, and presented himself at the box. His sweetheart rose as he 
entered, and kissed him in the presence of the whole company. After that 
there was nothing for the parents to do but to announce an engagement be- 


tween them. When the marriage took place he added, by their request, their 
aristocratic name to his more plebeian one. 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. A stock of best flies alway . i 
cakes fecha st flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern, Lessons 
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. chub, and Mr. Newman with roach. 
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’ day in August. 
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SLUBwWREPORTS, 


D ALBERT. 


Samuel Coleman, of the Albert Club, took 7 lb. 2$ 0z. of roach at 
Cheshunt (river Lea), He broke the ice to take them, making the 
fifth Sunday he has taken a large quantity.—EDWakD SLATER, Sec. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


Our annual supper took place on Monday, February znd. About 
forty members partook of some excellent fare provided by our worthy 
host, Mr. R. Clarke. After supper Mr. Clarke occupied the chair, 
Mr. Atkinson vice. The members were pleased at the visit of two 


‘ members of the Hoxton Brothers, Mr. T, Cole and Mr. E. Brockett. 


Mr. R. Clarke toasted the Alexandra Society of Anglers in a flowing 
; ; After a_ sclection of 
ne music the following members and friends gave some fine songs : — 


Mr. Gripton, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Blacklege, Mr. Tomkies, Mr. C. 


Newton, Mr. E. Brocket, Mr. T. Cole. During the evening several 
prizes were promised to be fished for at Dagenham on the first Sun- 
The time being two o’clock, a vote of thanks to the 
chair ended one of the most p'easant evenings ever spent at this 
society. 

The members of the above will fish for twelve prizes at the Forty 
Guinea Water on Sunday, February 8th, all fish to weigh according 
to club rules, 

On Sunday, Feb. 1st, Mr. C. Newton was fortunate enough to save 
us from a blank by weighing-in a jack. 2lb. 2} oz.—C. HARTLAND, 
Sec. 

S1R,—Please to correct the error you made in your last edition— 
Mr. T. W. Thompson’s jack weighed 8lb. 1} 0z. On Sunday, the 
members—subscribers to your journal, number twenty-four—expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the mistakes that have occurred in your paper of 
late. Please see that the names and weights for the future are 
correct. 


[If you write the names and figures so indistinctly you must expect 
the printer to get in a fog this weather.—ED. ] 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


The weather being very unfavourable at the end of the week, very 
few members were out. The principal were Messrs. Vanhegan, with 
The next return (West Central, 


District No. 2) visit takes place on Wednesday evening next, at the 
| club house, George IV., Goswell-road.—C. IRWIN, Reporter. 


| 


issued. 


' G. Spencer. Mr. 


HIGHBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Owing to the severity of the weather on Sunday, the rst inst., our 
members did not sally forth so numerously as is their wont; but not- 
withstanding we had a splendid show of fine perch (between 7 and 
8 lb.) by Mr. W. Davies, from the Stort, which secured him a Not- 
tingham winch and line, given by Mr. George Lumley.—JAMES 
E. WHEATLEY, Sec. 


LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, the 28th Jan., a general meeting of the above 
society was held; a fair number of members met, considering the 
dreadful weather. Afterthe reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, a most interesting matter came on for discussion; in fact, 
the most important business of the evening—the date of the annual 
dinner. After avery few pros and cons, it was decided unanimously 
that itshould take place on March 18th, at Moufflet’s Hotel, New- 
gate Street, where it has been held the last five years. Members 
wishing to take tickets for friends are requested to communicate with 
the hon. sec. as soon as possible, as only a limited number will be 
The whole of the business for which the meeting was called 
haying concluded, Mr. Spencer was voted to the chair vacated by 
Mr. Nicholson, the President, and the musical portion of the evening 
began by Mr. Croutel giving, in excellent style, ‘‘ Underneath the 
May Tree” (I may remark that it would have been a pretty good 
eyesight to have seen a ‘‘may tree,” or any other tree, that night), 
after which a splendid recitation was capitally rendered by Mr. 
J. Green, in his usual dulcet tones, gave “‘ Aladdin’s 


Lamp” (rather a useful article that evening), and Mr. Tucker an 


} 
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Indian sony, awfully unpronounceable. Some capital songs were also 

sung by Messrs. E. Nixon, H. Dean, J. English, &c., and Mr. Chas. 

Davison gave a very humorous whistling song, which made us all 

whistle, and consequently thirsty. Several other songs were sung, 

anda most agreeable evening soon came to a close. Musical even- 

ings once a month; any angler heartily welcome. VERITAS. 
February 2nd. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday last our members visited the banks of the Thames in 
great numbers, and although very cold, the sun favoured them with 
his presence for some considerable time, which enabled them to 
capture what few fish came within rod’s length of the bank, for the 
water was exceedingly bright, and Messrs. Till, Rickwood, W. Lee, 
Short and Shelley weighed in some capital takes of roach and perch. 
On Sunday next, Feb. 8th, our members will fish for six prizes at 
Taplow Bank. Roach only to weigh. Start Sunday at 9 o’clock.— 
F. KNox, Reporter. 

February, 3rd. 














READING AND DISTRICT ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

The annual general meeting of this Association was hell at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading, on Monday. The chair was occupied by 
the President (Mr. H. J. Simonds), and there was also present :— 
Messrs. J. Greville Fennell, W. Ferguson, F, Petty, F. Hurley,-J. 
Flanagan, S. Chapman, A. Berry, T. Stevens, and the Hon. Sec. 
(Mr. Arthur C. Butler). The meeting was also attended by Mr. 
Charles T. Pickthall, as representing the Norfolk and Suffolk Angling 
Preservation Society. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, the Hon. Sec. read 
the following report :— 

READING AND DISTRICT ANGLING ASSOCIATION REPORT—1880. 

Owing to the fact that a period of only three months has elapsed 
since the last annual general meeting of the Association, the month 
for the holding of such meetings having been altered from October to 
February, the committee have but little to report, 

Since the annual meeting on the 5th of November last, the rules of 
the Association have been revised in accordance with the report then 
adopted, and a copy of the new rules has been forwarded to each sub- 
scriber. The committee have also arranged for the holding of fishing 
competitions amongst the members for prizes, as recommended in the 
same report. It is hoped that as the arrangements become more 
generally known, a large number of members will enter, the competi- 
tions being designed to bring together those belonging to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The bailiffs, lock-keepers, and ferrymen within the district of the 
Association (from Goring to Shiplake inclusive), numbering twenty in 
all, were on the 23rd of December entertained to dinner at the Broad 
Face Hotel, Reading, ata cost of £5 to the funds. The entertain- 
ment was much appreciated by the men. 

The committee have every confidence that the new system, under 
which the bailiffs will be remunerated by reward instead of fixed. 
stipend, will work well. They intend to devote the income saved by 
this alteration to the purchase of trout, bream, tench, &c., and to 
other desirable objects. 

The appended financial statement shows the funds of the Associa- 
tion to be in a fairly satisfactory state; but the balance in hand 
would have been much larger had the arrears now outstanding been 

aid. 
: In conclusion, the committee have to express their regret that Mr. 
John Eggington has resigned the post of auditor, and beg to thank 
him very heartily for his valuable services in that capacity since the 
formation of the association. 

The cash account showed that, including a balance from 1878 of 
470 178. 3d., the income for the year had been £198 1s. 3d. The 
expenditure had been £171 13s. 9d., leaving a balance in the Trea- 
surer’s hands of £25 7s. 6d. 

On the motion of Mr. Greville Fennell, seconded by Mr. Petty, the 
report was unanimously adopted. 0 

The officers for the year were then appointed, on the proposition of 
Mr. Ferguson, seconded by Mr. Hurley, as under :-— 

President—Mr. H. J. Simonds; Treasurer—Mr. Charles Stephens ; 
Auditors—Mr. J. Simonds and Mr. W. Ferguson. Committee—Mr 
A. Berry, Mr. J]. T. Brown, Mr. S. Chapman, Mr. H. Creed, Mr. J 
G. Fennell, Mr. J. Flanagan, Mr. W. Ferguson, the Rev. Louis Hall, 
Lieut.-Col. Heathcote, Mr. F. Hurley, Mr. A. Jardine, Mr. G. A. 
Musgrave, Mr. B. Newstead, Mr. F. Petty, Mr. T. J. Pulley, Mr. T. 
R. Sachs, Mr. H. A. Simonds, Mr. J. Simonds, Mr. A. Smith, Mr. S. 
Spilsbury, Major Storer, the Rev. J. E. Vaux, Mr. H. W. Verey, Mr. 
C, P. Wheatstone, Mr. F. Wilder, Mr. H. J. Wickens; Hon. Sec. — 
Me. A. C Butler, ty 

Mr. Hurley proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Egginton, the retiring 
auditor, for his services in that capacity; and the motion, having 
been seconded by Mr. Petty, was unanimously carried. 

A discussion then arose as to the amount of money that should be 
expended on trout, &c., for the river; and it was finally decided, on 
the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. Hurley, that the 
sub-committee should purchase trout, at their discretion, at a cost 
not exceeding £50. In the course of conversation it was mentioned 
that the “nursery” for rearing young trout, at Caversham, promised 
to be much more successful than had been supposed some time ago, 
and that the fry placed in it last spring were apparently thriving 
quite as well as could be hoped. . 

An arrangement was entered into with Mr. Pickthall for the 
exchange of bream from the Norfolk fivers for crayfish from the 
Thames and Kennet, which the Norfolk and Suffolk Society are 
anxious to introduce into their waters. 

A vote of thanks to the President, moved by Mr. Petty, and 
seconded by Mr. Greville Fennell, closed the meeting. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Owing to the bad state of the weather very few members were out 
on the 1st of February. Mr. Parsons, a brace of jack, and the rest 
of the members that went out returned with a blank. Meeting nights, 
Thursday and Sunday, at the Surprise, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
—TH. W. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 
Ourtreasurer Mr. R. Forbes has this evening weighed in twenty- 
five chub from the Thames, united weight 5zlbs. 120zs., largest 31D. 
120z.—T. E. BINGHAM, Hon. Sec. 
THE CHAMPION ANGLING CLUB. 
At the usual monthly meeting of the above club, held on Monday 
evening at the Champion, Chapel-field-road, Norwich, the Chairman 


| announced that the club had now its complement of members, 24. 
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Amongst other business, it was unanimously adopted that a dona- 
tion of 10s. should be given to the Yare Preservation Society, and 
1os. to the Bure Preservation Society; it being thought that the 
objects of those societies could best be promoted by all angling clubs, 
whether large or small, contributing something for that purpose. _ 

The Secretary also announced that it was in contemplation to give 
a cup to be fished for by the members during the season. 


WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VISIT. 
Nola DISTRICE. 


The visit to the Bostonian Angling Society took place on Tuesday, 


27th January. My. Jennings occupied the chair, ab'y faced in the / 


vice by Mr. Slade. The following clubs being represented :—Cam- 
bridge Friendly, North-Western Phcenix, Prince of Wales, United 
Marlborough andthe Savoy. We must not forgetto mention the Little 
Independent and the Gt. Northern, two societies which not being en- 
rolled at the West Central, are not included in their visiting list, but who 
by their numerous representation on this occasion proved that this 
consideration did not stand in the way of their giving their brother 
rodsters a bumper. Some capital songs from Messrs. Jennings, 
Slade, Levy, Vincent, Amies, Barr, Knox, Sharp, Porter, Elbourne, 
&c , made the evening pass most agreeably. A vote of thanks to the 
chair and vice, anda verse of Auld Lang Syne, appropriately bringing 
the meeting to a close.—T. OsMon, W.C.A. District Officer. 











AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT, 
1802—1808. : 
Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 


2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra, 82s. 
VOL. I—NOW READY. 


** These Revelations respecting the Private Life of Bonaparte, the Empress Fosephine, and other Celebrities of the Political and 
Social World of Paris, from 1802-1808, have created grext sensation in France, and the French Work is already in a 


Third Ldition. 





“No one will take it up without reading greedily to the 


end,”’—Atheneum. 


“Most fascinating. . . She is certainly most charmingly 


confidential,’ —4/ayfarr. 


«‘ As illustrating the interior history of the Bonaparte family, there is 
hardly any book which can equal them.”—Daily News. 

‘‘ The translators have done their work with great spirit, and the English 
is so clear and easy that the most delicate points of the original are well pre- 
served,”’—JZay fair. 





London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON. 





ROSS'S NEW PATENT SIMPLISSIMUS, 


FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS AND SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 





PRICES:— 
Patent Chimney Cap, 15s. each flue, guaranteed to 
cure any Smoky Chimney; Patent Sweeping Machine, 
17s. Gd.; Patent Sheave and Wire, each flue, 5s. 


The Sweeping Machine will sweep all flues fitted with the Sheave and Wire, even 100 if required. Any person, either stable-boy, gardener, or servant 


can use it without dirting the room or becoming as black as a sweep. 
trial not approved, the Cash will be returned on receipt of the Machine. 


Send for the Machine and the Sheave, &c. Price 22s, 6d, net, at Warehouse; and if on 





Patentee, WILLIAM ROSS, 


CRANE COURT, 


2, 


ECE &.T 


STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 





ODGDEN SMITH, 


FiLy DRESSER, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER 


(From Cheltenham), 


4, Lordship Terrace, Battersea Rise, 
CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 
(Ten minutes’ from Victoria or Waterloo Stations.) 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 
As recommended by ‘B.N.” in ‘ Country,’ Aug. 
30, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. each. FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE FINEST 
SMALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 
to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 





tion, 
Sporting Gazette. 


post free. 


THE GOLDEN PERCH. 





ALFRED YOUNG 
1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
The Celebrated GUINEA FLY ROD. 


‘The best rod for the money we have seen.’’— 


Best Trout Flies, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, H1GH HOLBORN. 

Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 


takes constantly occurring, customers and friends are 
informed that Iam not in any way connected with 
Wilson and Yearly, of 371, Oxford-street, trading in 
the name of Gardner, sen. (who died Oct. 3, 1873, 


Catalogues 





16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 


aged nearly 71), and who ceased to be employed on 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Owing to numerous mis- 


TO ANGLERS.—IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
W. CLARK 


Begs to call attention to his celebrated ELASTIC 
WATERPROOF POLISH, which, applied to 
ordinary walking or fishing boots, renders them im- 
pervious to water, both fresh and salt, at the same 
time imparting an agreeable and lasting polish. To 
be obtained of all Bootmakers, Chemists, &c., and 
of the Manufacturer— 


W. CLARK, 232, Oxford Street, London, 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c- 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
“‘Copham ;”’ bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address) WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depot for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


these works in 1870. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furniture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farrington- 


street, E.C. 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr. F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F, Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs, Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Etor, Bucks, 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

M1.H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr .H. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr.R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun, 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham.’ 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds, 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain ‘the journal through their London Agents. 


*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE SALMON DISEASE. 


T Mr. Frank Buckland’s invitation, we called last week at his 
house for the purpose of being present at the examination of 
nine salmon which he had received from the Tweed and the Lune, 
and all of which had been picked up by the water-bailiffs dead, or 
three parts dead, killed by the frightful “fungus.” They were 
kelts and kippers which had just spawned, or had half spawned, 


and ranged in weight from nine to thirty pounds—thislatter being a 
magnificent cock-fish, with a tremendous beak. They presented 
a most pitiable spectacle. Mr. Buckland had made gashes in the 
sides of some of the fish to show that the flesh was nearly salmon 
red, and apparently perfectly sound, though, of course, not of 
the bright pink colour of fish fresh from the sea. With a knife 
Mr. Buckland scraped some of the fungus off and it came away 
in a sort of paste, showing that it lies on the surface of the scales, 
which were left intact by the operation of scraping. Some of the 
fish were almost entirely covered with the fungoid growth, the 
inside of the mouth even being affected, and presented the appear- 
ance of having been pasted evenly over to the depth of one-eighth 
of an inch, with a dirty red-brick-coloured paste. In others the 
deposit appeared only in one or two patches, but no external part 
of the body of the fish is free from its attack. This terrible disease 
is extremely infectious, and when it is remembered in what quan- 
tities the fish crowd together when waiting for a ‘‘ fresh,” it will 
be seen how easily the disease is spread. Nor is it confined to the 
salmon only, for the trout, especially the bull-trout, in the Tweed 
have been affected in a similar manner, though, fortunately, not 
to alike extent. Mr. Buckland pointed out that, in several cases, the 
fungus had attacked the gills (¢.c. the lungs), and that the fish 
must have died of suffocation. Is there any remedy ? and, if so, 
can it be applied ? 

To the first of these questions we answer, possibly; te, we 
imagine, if a live salmon or trout affected with the disease in an 
early stage were treated by Mr. Buckland, he could, probably, 
entirely cure that individual fish; but could he, or any board of 
conservators, or any human power whatever, apply the remedy to 
the thousands of salmon which are dying, and will die, of this 
disease? We say, no! because, even if it were posszb/e, it would 
never fay to do it. 

Various causes have been assigned as origins of the pest; by some 
it is thought that overcrowding gives rise to it, by others that it 
is due to some natural or articifical poisonous matter in the water, 
but neither of these hypotheses seems sufficient to account for it. 
One thing is certain, it never attacks the fish when in salt water ; 
in fact, this peculiar disease-germ cannot exist in salt water, and 
it is probable that most of the diseased fish which are able to 
return to salt water speedily recover. 

If we possessed a river frequented by salmon in which the disease 
existed we should try the following experiment. When the bulk 
of the fish had left the river, in one of their periodical migrations, 
we would clear out every other fish, killing them with dynamite 
in places inaccessible to nets; then, for the space of two or three 
years, we would prevent a single fish entering the river. Of 
course this could only be done at some place where a high weir 
or natural water-fall existed. After the fish had been kept out 
during the time named, we would allow only a moderate 
number to come up, and if no disease developed among them 
should consider that the water was not the cause of its previous 
appearance. The next year, all obstructions being removed, the 
fish would be allowed free access to the river in any numbers, and 
if there were no disease among them then, there would be good 
grounds for assuming that overcrowding was not the cause of it 
in the first instance. If the disease appeared again in the course 
of a season or two, we should feel inclined to class it amongst 
those mysterious and spontaneous epidemics—such as the plague, 
the cattle disease, the grouse disease, the potato disease, typhoid 
fever, &c., against which man is almost powerless, and which seem 
to burn themselves out, as it were, after blasting all the life they 
settle on. 

But the very fact that this salmon disease is so mysterious and 
more difficult to cope with than almost any other plague which 
affects the brute creation, makes it all the more necessary that 
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every endeavour should be made to learn as much about it as pos- 
sible. For this reason we intend to offer a 
MONEY PRIZE 
and a 
FIRST-CLASS SALMON ROD, 
for the best essay on the 

SALMON DISEASE. 
Futher particulars as to the nature of the essay, and the con- 
ditions under which it will be awarded, will be given shortly. 








A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO THAMES 
POACHERS AT A RIVERSIDE PUB. 


4 ELL, Jack, I suppose it’s all over with netting in the tide- 
way now, and we shall have to give the job up?” 

““Why, what on earth’s the matter, Harry; we havn’t been 
beaten yet, and we don’t mean to be beat at all.” 

“They tell me them Thames Angling Society people have got 
the Conservancy folks to put a rare lot of stakes in the river.” 

“Never you fear, Harry ; we don’t mind a pin for stakes, we 
can draw them as easy as drawing a tooth.” 

‘But stop ; not so easy, Jack, if all’s true that I hear.” 

“T don’t care what you’ve heard, Harry. My father has done it 
before me, and I mean to go on with the same old game.” 

“Well, now, I’ll tell you, Jack, what I’ve been told by them as 
has seen it.” 

“Go on, Harry; but have another drink first, to clear thy throat 
and make thee speak the truth.” 

“Allright, Jack ; ‘ Here’s luck to us yet.’ They’ve been driving 
great thick stakes, about three inches square, in the bottom of the 
river, about five or six feet deep, with the tops all covered with 
tenter hooks—real ugly-looking things—and they’ve driven them 
in with such force, it would take a lot of horses to draw ’em out 
again.” 

“You don’t say so, Harry? They used to put in such little 
things, it was the easiest matter in the world to pull them out 
again.” 

“Tt won’t be so with these, I can tell you, and I’ve seen a lot 
of strange chaps about. I think, Jack, I shall have no more to do 
with it. D’ve been pulled twice, and my brother, who goes in with 
us has been wanted for some time.” 

“Don’t get low-spirited about it, Harry ; if they stop us dragging 
—and its those Brentford boys with their peter boats that go in for 
it more than we do— e can do the rugging the same as we 
did in Cross Deep the other night. People don’t think, when you 
are all raking for dace, just as it gets dusk, I can put the net down 
and beat the fish into it. You know we've had a nice few fish in 
that way, and you often say it’s a wonder nobody has ever seen us. 
But I'll tell you howit is, Harry—we get the river-keeper watched, 
and those grand folks who live in them big houses don’t care a fig 
whether we has ’em or the anglers, and none of the fishermen, 
although they sees us do it, attempts to stop, us; they see it and 
then they tells the gentlemen there’s been a lot of netting going 
on, and they goes growling to the Thames Angling Society 
people—but they haven’t catched us yet.” 

“I suppose, Jack, you’ve heard there’s a angling club started at 
Richmond, and they are making a bluster about the netting that’s 
going on by the Brentford men—they see ’em coming through 
Richmond Bridge, and from all I’ve heard they knows a bit about 
te 

“Come, Harry, let’s have another pot of bitter, for its getting 
rather warm for us if all this is true, and there’s no doubt them as 
belongs to that angling club will begin to watch us.” 

“That’s right, Jack; and what with them confounded ugly 
stakes and a lot of these extra folks about, we shall haye to play a 
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very dangerous game if we go on with our work, and you know 
them magistrates at Brentford always makes us pay the full lot, 
and we lose our net in the bargain.” 

‘Well, Harry, you’ve made me feel a bit uncomfortable; but.do 
you really think it’s true about them stakes ?” 

“Yes, Jack, as sure as you are standing there; and I could tell 
you a lot more, for I believe them Thames Angling folks has got 
hold of our names.” 

“You don’t say so, Harry. It seems, then, while we’ve been 
thinking them quiet they’ve been scheming how to catch us; but 
we are all right up to now.” 

“T say, Jack, when the gentlemen come down and fish with me 
I never gives them a good day’s sport. I tells °em these Thames 
Angling folks don’t look after the river a bit; it gets netted and 
all the fish are taken out of it. You should see how they swallow 
it all, and says they'll never subscribe to it again. I says, ‘It’s a 
great shame to see the fish we want for such as you taken from 
under our very nose.’ They gets fine and angry, and swear the 
Thames Angling Society is a humbug ; I goes on and tells’em it’s 
all true, for I’ve seen it done myself. You know I speak the truth 
there, Jack; and I works them up to such a pitch they swear all 
sorts of things, and if they've got no fish to take home, they’ve 
got a head full of things I’ve crammed into them, and that’s all I 
care about.” 

“You're a clever fellow, Harry, and appear to know the time of 
day.” 

“Lor bless you, they never suspects me. Come, this beer 
makes one feel excited like. I shouldn’t mind doing a bit of 
netting to-night, Jack; I’m brave enough for anything. If 
them Thames Angling folks takes the bread out of our mouth 
we must try somewhere else.” 

“Never mind, Harry, keep up your pluck. We've had our own 
way for some time; but, dang it, they’ll beat us now, and we'll 
have to sing slow for a bit.” 

“Where are you going, Jack?” 

‘Home to snore and sleep on all you've told me, and I wish 
you a good night and pleasant dreams.” 

“Good night, same to you, and don’t forget those confounded 


stakes.” 


A LISTENER. 
SS ae ene ee 


THE FISH OF THE TRENT, AND HOW TO CATCH 
THEM; PLAIN PAPERS FOR PLAIN ANGLERS*,—No. II. 


By THE TRENT OTTER. 





THE BARBEL. 


OST writers upon “ Fish and fishing,” generally begin by 
describing the rods, reels, lines, tackle, and general 
paraphernalia of an angler, but I think I will transgress this golden 
rule for once—strike off into my subject, and describe tackle, &c., 
as I go on, and where I find it necessary. 

I have here a list of fresh-water fish; so I will draw lots to see 
which takes the precedence. Thebarbel has won, sohe must have his 
innings first, though it is hardly the thing to begin with such a 
big fish, but never mind. Well, the barbel is a handsome, well- 
made, powerful fish, and takes its name from the wattles that hang 
from its mouth, or rather the sides of its mouth. Walton says 
that, “‘ with these beards or wattles he is able to take such a hold 
of weeds and moss, that the sharpest floods cannot move him 
from his position.” He is a very bony, coarse, watery fish; and 
does not rank very high from a culinary point of view; but still, 
cooked nicely, a hungry man might eat him very well; in fact, I 
enjoy a bit of barbel when I can get hold ofit. He isa fish that 
is a good deal sought after by the more experienced anglers of the 
Trent ; and when you look at him, and note the size of his fins, 
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and his powerful muscles, and then consider the fact that it is 
necessary to fish for him with fine tackle, you feel that he is just 
the fish to show you some glorious sport before you place him in 
your basket. But we will consider for a minute or two the habits 
of the barbel. He is found in most of the rivers of Great Britain ; 
or I might say most of the rivers of Europe. He likes to contend 
with the strongest streams, especially those that run over a stony 
bottom ; he likes a deep hole by the side ofa boiling current, or an 
overhanging bank; he likes to lie near stone walls, or sunken 
timber, or where old piles or posts stick up out of the water, and he 
is very fond of getting under the stone work of a weir hole when 
the water runs over, or in the boiling eddy. In such places as 
these you may find the biggest fish, as they like to lie there, and 
catch the food as it is swept over the weir. Writers 
tell us that they do not like either the intense heats 
or extreme cold, so they may generally be found in the 
deepest water, although, as I shall show further on, they may be 
sought for in the shallows. Walton says the barbel spawns in 
April, but I believe they spawn early in June, but it might differ a 
week or two, according to the season. They are not in good con- 
dition until the end of July, and anglers ought not to take them 
before. I haveseen anglers take them in June, but they have been 
in a wretched state, and when hooked they only feebly roll about, 
and are ignominiously dragged to bank, when they have not the 
strength to fight for their freedom, instead of the grand rushes and 
dashes they make in August. Some writers tell us that the eggs 
of the barbel are injurious to health, and that it is poisonous to 
eat them when they are scouring themseives ; but whether that is 
so ornot, they are very flabby, woolly, and disagreeable if they 
are eaten when in that state; and I am sorry to say that tons and 
tons of barbel used to be taken by nets out of the weed beds 
where they used to be congregated together for the purpose of 
scouring themselves, sometimes in very great numbers during 
past years, but the new Act has stopped that. The food of 
the barbel consists of worms, caddis, maggots, grubs, slugs, 
snails, beetles, in fact anything that comes in his way. He is not at 
all particular as to what is thrown in as ground bait ; but perhaps 
he likes a nice red well-scoured maiden lob-worm best of all, but 
more of that further on. He will sometimes take a grain or two of 
creed wheat when we are roach fishing, and if he happens to be 
a big one on light roach tackle, and you are lucky and happen to 
get him out, the sport he gives you under those circumstances is 
something for you to remember ; and he will sometimes intrude 
in a dace swim and collar your maggots, and then bolt about like 
a mad thing in his endeavours to escape, or when fishing with cad 
bait for roach or chub he will sometimes take that, so you see he 
can be captured by various baits and under various circumstances. 
The barbel will attain a considerable size; we have heard of them 
reaching fifteen or sixteen pounds, but they are an exception to 
the general rule, and if you take them of eight, nine, or ten pounds, 
you may consider them very good specimens. The largest barbel 
I ever saw weighed close upon twelve pounds, and I thought it 
was an extraordinary fish; and if an angler’s fish in a day’s barbel 
fishing willaverage three poundseach, he may consider himself very 
lucky, and shake hands with himself, fill his glass and drink his own 
health, and promise himself another day’s barbel fishing on the 
first opportunity. We are told that the barbel of the Trent are 
getting small by degrees and beautifullly less, both as regards 
size and numbers. How is this to be accounted for? A very old 
angler, a friend of mine tells me that thirty or forty years ago he 
could get twelve or from that to fifteen stone of barbel in a day’s 
fiishing, and a good proportion of them would weigh over twelve 
pounds each, whereas now we get hardly as many pounds as he 
used to stones in a day’s barbelling. He tells me that it is really 
the fact, that, when the water that flows past Kelham Hall, or from 











Averham Weirs to Crankley Point, near Newark, was free and open 
to the public thirty years ago, he has often caught that quantity, 
and of that size; but when we look at the fact that tons of fish were 
taken ina single season, by nets out of the weed beds in different 
parts of the river, when they’ were scouring themselves, by 
poachers and men calling themselves fishermen, we can scarcely 
wonder where the barbel has gone to. But things have altered 
for the better in this case, as the Fresh-water Fish Protection 
Act will, if properly carried out, preserve the fish during the 
breeding season; and I hope that in the course of a few more 
years the Trent may again become second to no other stream as a 
barbel river; and that we shall get them not only in greater 
numbers, but in a greater size. The last three seasons, as far as 
barbel were concerned on the Trent, were a comparative failure, 
for good catches were few and far between; generally a few odd 
fish only rewarded the angler, and, indeed, very often after he had 
toiled all day he got nothing to reward him for his perseverance. 
About three years ago I saw an angler with sixteen barbel, and the 
whole lot was only twenty pounds; that was a very small average; 
but we must hope forthe dawn of a brighter day, and when that 


day does dawn, we must hope for some glorious catches of 
barbel. 
(Zo be continued.) 








ANGLING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


NGLERS are now looking forward with anxiety to the open- 
ing of the fishing season. The gun has been laid aside. 
The excitement of the chase has lost its charm, and the sportsman 
turns with a new and longing interest to the congenial sport of the 
rod and line. ‘There must be something strangely attractive in 
angling. Its votaries are legion. The humble peasant, with 
an ash-plant for a rod and a piece of thick whip-cord fora 
line, may be seen indulging in the pastime with as much zeal as 
the accomplished angler who is provided with the finest and best 
description of tackle. The professional man and the literary man 
seek a relaxation from their mental labours on the bank of some 
picturesque rivulet. The pent-up citizen, weary after his week of 
toil, betakes himself to some country brook to luxuriate in the 
favourite pursuit. In this country there are various reasons to 
account for the popularity of angling, but the principal encour- 
agement, seems to be the cheapness of equipping one’s self with 
the necessary fishing gear, and the facilities for obtaining sport 
on good trout streams. Though there are many fishermen, 
few good anglers are to be found, and the amusement 
is more frequently sought after for the purpose of recreation and 
variety than with the hope of securing any marked success 
in the art. The observations which have been made with regard 
to trout are not applicable to salmon fishing. The salmon 
fisheries of the Lee and Blackwater, and of the Bandon river, are 
most zealously preserved and guarded, and permissions to cast 
over those waters are very rare. Thus the same temptations are 
not held out for following the more noble sport that exist in the 
other case. 

An idea of the rapid improvement in the river Lee may 
be gained by the relation of a few facts connected with it. Ten 
years agoa club called the Cork Anglers’ Club was established. 
It was founded with the view of increasing the preservation and 
improving the fisheries of the Lee. At that time a spring fish 
was rarely caught, and many parts of the river were not con- 
sidered worth preserving. Fisheries were then let at /'5 that are 
now bringing £50 and £60. In return for the increased funds 
which the Anglers’ Club contributed for preservation, the 
proprietors along the banks of the Lee undertook to give 
an open day once a week to the members. That 
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arrangement has continued up to the present, with the result 
that the river which flows by the “ Beautiful Citie” has become 
famous for its salmon angling. This club has just held its annual 
meeting and elected officers, and made arrangements for the 
coming year. I have thus referred to the Anglers’ Club with the 
view of showing its advantages to those English tourists and 
fishermen who may be disposed to pay a visit to the South of Ire- 
land. The Anglers’ Club have rules to provide for the admission 
of strangers who may only make a short stay. I cannot from 
memory repeat these rules, but Mr. Henry Dale, the secretary of 
the club, will supply all particulars on application. I may point 
out, however, that for a fee of five or six guineas a member of the 
club has the privilege of fishing twice a week throughout the season. 
The open days will be Mondayand Thursday—Monday for the upper 
section, and Thursday for the lower division. I would advisef 
strangers not to come here until the end of March or beginning of 
April. The spring fishing will be late on account of the excep- 
tionally dry and hard weather during the first two months of 
winter. No floods occurred until the first week in January, and 
heavy spawning fish, that should have reached their spawning beds 
early in December, were only then able to move up from the tidal 
waters. The programme I would lay down for the visitor in 
search of good angling would be to come to Cork during the first 
week in April. In Cork he will find good hotel accommodation at 
a moderate price. By placing himself in communication with 
Mr. Dale, the secretary of the Anglers’ Club he will obtain full in- 
formation respecting salmon fishing. He can reach the fishing 
ground on the Mondays by taking the train to Dooniskey, on the 
Macroom line. This willland him within one mile of the best fish- 
ing in the river, andhe will find awaiting him at the station a smart 
boy who will not only take his traps along the bank, but give him 
valuable ‘‘ wrinkles” as to the fly or bait he should use, and the 
spot where to meet the fish. I have often found those young 
fellows useful asccessories to a day’s enjoyment. The stranger 
will also find members of the club, only too anxious to assist and 
direct him. Between Monday and Thursday good trout fishing 
may be had on the Bandon river, or in any of the tributaries of 
the Lee or Blackwater, all within easy access by train. At 
Innishannon, a station on the Cork and Bandon railway, trout or 
salmon fishing can be had ona preserve. By asking fora fishing 
ticket at the Cork terminus one will be provided with a passport, 
which will be available for the train as well as for the angling 
ground at Innishannon, and for a sum very little in excess of the 
ordinary railway fare. For Thursday’s fishing the train on the 
Macroom line can be also availed of, but the walk from the sta- 
tion at Kilcrea or Ballingcollig will be two miles. A car is the 
most convenient conveyance on this day, and by inquiry at Mr. 
Hayes’s shop on Wednesday, the stranger may be able to joina 
“party,” which is generally made up on the eve of a fishing day. 
The expenses in that case will be reduced to a minimum. I have 
a word to say as to fishing tackle. The tourist may bring his own 
rod. An eighteen-foot rod in three pieces will be found the most 
serviceable and convenient. Let him leave his flies behind him, and 
place himself in the hands of Mr. Wm. Haynes, Patrick Street, 
where he will be supplied with the proper pattern, size, &c. I have 
heard of some Scotch flies occasionally doing execution, but the 
standard patterns never fail if the fish are in taking humour, The 
size of the fly must be studied above all things. One of the best 
anglers in the Lee informed me once that much of his success was 
attributable to the care with which he studied that point. There 
are heavy streams and light streams, and I have seen the anglers 
referred to fish with a different size but of the same pattern over 
the two places. Bait fishing is much practiséd on the Lee, but it 
requires a skilful manipulator to handle the bait properly. A bait, 
consisting of two blue heads and three or four brandlings, will 
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often kill where the fly has been offeredin vain. The shrimp is alsoa 
very seductive bite forthe salmon, and once they commence to take 
this you may be assured of sport. Thirteen spring salmon were 
taken out of one stream by the shrimp two years ago. ‘There are 
drawbacks in bait-fishing, however. A second rod is required and 
the finest description of tackle. Then there are the dangers of 
bottom-fishing and the constant hitching and breaking of lines. 
Fly-fishing has, on the whole, many advantages and is more free 
from the embarrassments and inconveniences of the other 
system. 

With regard to the prospects of this season, upon which I have 
not yet touched, there appear to be some misgivings. The 
winter has been an exceptional one, and since the weather broke 
in the commencement of January, we have not had any good 
floods. The low state of the rivers has favoured poaching very 
much, and in the tidal waters the poachers have grown so daring 
and determined, as to attack the crew of Her Majesty's gunboat 
Orwell, and rescue a net which had been seized. The Orwell 
has been stationed at Monkstown Bay for the protection of the 
fisheries, and it shows how powerless an ordinary staff of bailiffs 
would be in checking this abominable and vexatious practice, 
when the sailors of Her Majesty’s Navy are attacked and beaten 
off by overwhelming numbers. The sailors were not armed with fire- 


| arms, or it is probable the poachers would have had a different story 


to tell. On the following night the gunboat’s crew seized two large 
nets, in one of which three spring salmon were got dead. During 
the last forty-eight hours we have had a nice freshet, but Pluvius 
will require to be more bountiful to us during the next week, if 
we are to have a good show of sport on the opening days. 
ANGLER. 
Cork, Feb. 4. 


[We regret this arrived too late for insertion last week.—Ep. ] 





STRAIGHT LINES ON ANGLING.—No, VII. 
By CREEL. 


AA PREM a writer deals with any given subject, it is always more 
acceptable for those he is presuming to instruct to give 

his own experience ; and although his inductions may differ with 
others equally entitled to respect, it gives the recipients the oppor- 
tunity of weighing facts of which their own practice may assist in 
determining the value. We are now upon perch and the best 
This fish has been often classed as one most 
This may be true of the pond or river fish that 
run some ten or sixteen to the pound, and are ready to delight the 
boy angler with his improvised rod and a worm kicked up at the 
first clod. But your half-pounders, not to say anything of those 
four times this weight, are not the silly things of which it can be 
said, that in a shoal of them the first is ready to take anything 
and every other willing to follow, provided you do not let one off 
the hook to tell the tale of the monstrous biped he saw upon the 
bank to his fellows. This is one of the errors that those who rely 
upon books have to unlearn upon their first novitiate. The pro- 
verb that ‘old birds are not to be caught with chaff,” peculiarly 
applies to matured and adult perch. If you doubt it, drop your 
bait into a perch hole, when the water is quite translucent and 
firm, and prostrate upon your stomach on bank, or over punt, 
watch the conduct of the perch around the bait. Mr. H. L. 
Rolfe’s admirable picture of the Committee of Taste is no cari- 
cature, but full of truth and suggestiveness. Several of the perch 
family have gathered around the impaled worm dangling from 
the line. The younger of the coterie are smacking their lips, but 
are restrained from helping themselves for the sake of good 
manners before their seniors, and if they did, one of their elders 


mode of capture. 
easy to ensnare. 
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might dart suddenly, with his dorsal fin firm and erect, beneath 
the rude juvenile stomach, and render its digestion for the next 
day or so far from in accordance with comfort. Now look at the 
intelligent eye of the patriarch of the flock. It is raised with an 
expression of cunning caution upwards, as if studying cause 
and effect. ‘‘ Why,” it seems to ask, ‘does that worm hang 
suspended like the coffin of Mahomet between 
heaven ? 


earth and 
Oh, I trace the artful connection :—to the worm there 
is attached a line, however thin, those leaden pellets denote 
its presence, to the line is attached a float—yes, there is the flam - 
ing red and yellow cork, sure enough, anddepend upon it, in con- 
nection with that cork there is appended a man—our greatest 
enemy—whose gridiron is now waiting to illustrate the fish 
process of cremation upon our bodies. Let us, therefore, my 
brethren go in search of food which has the power of finding its 
natural gravity” —and with this solemn advice, the fader of the 
tribe sails majestically off followed by nearly the whole of the rest 
of the flotilla. There are two or three who, knowing better than 
their governors, like the present generation of incipient somos, 
lag behind, and tasting of the proscribed morsel are at once trans- 
lated into an atmosphere to which they are unsuited, and thence 
into your basket. But although you may thus get half-a-dozen or 
more of perch you will seldom take one above a quarter of a pound. 
If, therefore, you go in for sample fish you must meet their 
cunning with your own and give them the credit for such a know- 
ledge of the value of their lives as not to be sacrificed to bung- 
ling tackle wielded with little skill. 

And this brings me to the paternoster, doubtless one of the 
most successful aids for the capturing of perch, the angler can 
resort to. But the paternoster, as generally sold at the tackle- 
shops, should be avoided as too coarse and clumsy to deceive any 
but a one-eyed perch. Let the angler make his own. To do this 
effectively he must eschew all kick-shaws likely to arrest the 
attention of the fish and thus create a suspicion of danger. Take 
about 6 feet of good round transparent gut; to this loop a bullet 
which will hang at the bottom, have some hooks ready tied on 
6 inches of gut, of a finer quality than the main line ; attach two 
or three of these, each at about about a foot apart along the line, 
To fasten these on, ivory or gutta percha pieces of piping are 
necessary, but make a loop in the main line and a knot at the end 
of the gut of the hook, insert the latter into the loop, draw the 
loop tight and you have a neat fastening which is almost un- 
observable. The hook should be of No. 40r 5, according to the 
expected size of the fish, and short intheshank. The bait for the 
paternoster is mostly minnows, small gudgeon or any fry of fish ; 
but they should be lively, so as to keep themselves extended 
beyond the main line and not to cling to it. Many anglers like, 
by way of variety, to place a worm on the lower hook, and, as a 
matter of caution, to have the larger gudgeon on a triangle and 
on gimp on the top in case there are jack about. The paternoster 
is used much in the same mode as trolling, but casting it down, 
and letting it sink until the bullet touches the bottom, and 
then raising it. In this way every hole and likely place between 
weeds may be searched, and, if a tight line is kept, the slightest 
bite felt when as the bait is secured by the lip, but a little time 
may be given. Of course, ifthe attack is fierce and manifestly that 
of ajack, the probability is that the fish will secure itself on the 
triangle which passes through the back just under the fin of the 


bait. 
(To be continued.) 





TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
But is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Frets 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very bes, 
description.—[Apvr.] 





CHUB AT MAIDENHEAD. 


R. ADLINGTON was out with Andrews on Friday, at 
Maidenhead, and landed twenty-five pounds’ weight of 
chub. Six fish were returned to the water. On his return down 
the river, he had to let the punt through the lock, after waiting 
some time, and finding no one came. ‘There was no one in attend- 
ance, only a small boy, for some considerable time. Accounts 
are rife of poaching in the neighbourhood, which may be worth 
Captain Etheridge’s enquiring into. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Rerrves’ MusicaL Drrecrory, for 1880. 

Street, London. 
TuIs is the second annual issue of a most useful little guide— 
one which none of our musical angling friends should be without. 
Here is an epitome of its contents, which will show the nature of 
its 300 pages :— 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet 


*.* Table of abbreviations (example: Z. dAZus. 7. C. Z., means 


Licentiate in Music, Trinity College, London’; Z'zf. means Drum, 
&c.) Lists of musical academies, colleges, institutions, &c. Lists 
of bandmasters, with addresses; English, Irish, and Scotch cathe- 
drals ; collegiate churches and chapels; performers and teachers of 
various instruments, with their addresses. There are twenty-seven 
instruments, from the accordion to the zither, and including the 
humble tin-whistle ; musical societies, with their conductors and ad- 
dresses; musical newspapers and periodicals. Directory of the 
musical profession, town and country; singers, with class of voice ; 
musical trade directory, &c., &c. 


TABLE OF THE OPEN SEASONS FOR SALMON FISHING (Nets and 
Rods)1N THE UNITED Kincpom. Land and Water Office, 176, 
Fleet Street. Price 6d. 


Mr. H. FENNELL, of Land and Water, has sent us a copy of a 
very useful list of the open seasons for salmon fishing, which he 
has compiled. We find from this that there are about two 
hundred and fifty salmon waters in the United Kingdom. 








THE CULTIVATION OF THE OYSTER. 


From an illustrated article by Mrs. S. B. Herrick, in Scribner's Monthly, 
descriptive of the unique methods pursued in ‘*‘ The Johns [lopkins University ”’ 
of Baltimore, we quote the following extract from the forthcoming report of the 
Summer School of Biology connected with the institution :— 

‘« The investigations regarding the development of the oyster have led to the 
important and unexpected conclusion that the breeding habits of the American 
oysters are so different from those of the oysters of Europe that the methods of 
aitificial oyster propagation which have been carried on to such perfection in 
France and elsewhere must in this country be replaced or supplemented by 
others. The eggs of the European oyster are fertilised and hatched within the 
shell of the parent, and are retained there until the young are ready to attach 
themselves. The most critical period in the life of the young is the tme when 
they are discharged from the parent shell to swim in the water until they find a 
place to settle down for life. The adult oysters are accordingly placed, at the 
breeding season, in inlets or basins, among tiles which are prepared to furnish 
a surface for the attachment of the young as soon as they escape from the shell 
of the parent. 

“The eggs of the American oyster are discharged into the water before they 
are fertilised, and, as fertilisation in the open sea is a matter of chance, this is 
the period of greatest mortality. The experiments of the last summer has 
shown that the eggs can be artificially fertilised in the laboratory, in a small 
quantity of water, and the greatest danger to the young can thus be escaped. 
Since the young American oyster swims at large in the open sea during the 
time which the oysters of Europe pass inside the shell of the mother, the tile 
system of culture would seem to be impracticable, for the tides and currents 
might carry the young twenty miles or more from the tiles before they were old 
enough to attach themselves. The proper method in this country seems to be 
the placing of great numbers of artilicially-fertilised eggs in those waters which 
are shown by the presence of natural oyster-tanks to be favourable to the 
growth of the animals. While the French method may be pursued to the 
advantage of the cultivator, and may therefore be left to individual enterprise, 
the proposed method would be for the benefit of the whole community, and 
seems to be a proper field for action by the State.” 








Pisnine Quarters in Berwicksuire.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


Grorce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfull _ invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices i 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(from our own Correspondents.) 
MID-THAMES. 


“« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”— Shakespeare. 





Since my last note, the weather and condition of water have been all that 
could be desired for successful winter fishing; but strange to relate, few anglers 
seem to have taken advantage of this pleasant state of the elements. The fact 
is, anglers, like all the rest of struggling humanity, are suffering from the one 
grand ill that flesh just now seems peculiarly heir to—viz., depression of spirits, 
consequent upon depletion of pockets, and until the impeeuniosity is removed, 
punt-fishing on the Thames, always an expensive luxury, will be avoided. 
SONNING: Some capital chub and perch have been had from these waters, 
and also a jack of 5 lb. under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It appears 
that the occupant of a rowing boat noticed a peculiar dipping movement of a 
branch of a pollard, but on nearing the spot the motion ceased, and it was put 
down to the action of thestream. On passing the place some time after the 
same movement was observed, and the bough was with some little difficulty 
detached, when it was found that a line and large float had become firmly 
entangled on it, and a jack of the above weight was struggling to get 
free. But, alas! he was too much up a tree, and although hard 
lines upon him, had to cave in to his surprised captor. Huriry: 
Mr. Rigby, who is an indefatigable banker in this district, has lately 
had some decent perch and a tench going 3 1b. In consequence of Hurley and 
Medmenham being somewhat ungetatable, the water thereabout is not over- 
fished, aud I would strongly advise any one in search of fish and quiet to give 
the locality a turn. A post-card to Mr. Claydon, East Arms, Hurley, Berks, 
would ensure a well-appointed trap meeting any train at Maidenhead. MaAr- 
Low: A few jack have been had in these waters, but not of any grand size. 
The river has risen rapidly, and much rain must have fallen up the valley of 
the Thames. MAIDENHEAD: Six dozen and four healthy trout have quite 
recently been turned into those waters hereabouts, at the expense of the 
Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray Angling Association. The fish were all of a 
size to take care of themselves, and averaging over 2 1b. each. THURSDAY 
NiGuT: The river has become quite flushed from the late rains and highly 
coloured. This, however, will soon go off, and will, I imagine, not interfere 
with successful sport, —‘‘ MARLOW Buzz.” 


February 12. 
The Thames (Windsor), 


As I predicted, rain has done a dealof good for roach angling, and they are 
now to be had by those who understand winter fishing with worm, either float 
or ledgering, and where practicable get a few swims baited up with cut lobs; 
sport must ensue if good eddies are chosen. ‘The principal takes in the 
neighbourhood this week are :—5th inst, Pace, of Etonwick, three dozen and 
two roach and perch; 7th inst., Pace, of Etonwick, one dozen roach and one 
barbel, 13 1b., all taken with worm in the Lock-cut at Boveney; 8th inst., 
James Gray, 6 lb. of roach with a patron; 4th inst., Mr. Pike, of the Perse- 
verance, Netley Street, Hampstead Road, and a member of the Waltonians, 
had a nice show of chub going 32 Ib., all taken to his rod, piloted by “ Old 
George,” and in the neighbourhood of Clewer Point; 8th inst., Mr. Sadler 
and iriend, with Plummer, sen., at Monkey Island, between eight and nine 
dozen of roach, several going 11]b. Mr. Frost and friend, with Plummer, 
jun., a nice show of roach and a jack of 7 Ib. On another occasion Mr. Frost 
and friend had 30 1b. of chub, all over 2 1b., returning all below this weight, 
being nearly equal in weight to those retained; roth inst., James Gray, three 
dozen of roach, largest 1} 1b., all taken with worm in the Boveney waters ; 
11th inst., James Gray, two dozen and five roach, two perch, and a pretty 
carp of 5 lb., all taken with worm at Boveney, Pace, of Etonwick, three 
miserable barbel, two of which were returned, the other was too much hurt. 
They went about 4 1b., 2 1b., and 1}1b., and ought to have gone, if in con- 
dition, about 8 1b., 5 lb., and 41b.; they were nearly skeletons. Jack are 
beginning to work up the ditches, and angling societies should begin’ to look 
after their netting, and returning to river after having placed gratings at 
mouths were practicable, otherwise hundreds will have to succumb to the 
‘‘wire,”’ or ‘‘withy.’’ Water in nice order for bank angling, and hope it will 
remain so; but a change may come over before this is in print.—B. R. 


BAMBERIDGE, 
The Thames (Goring)- 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Water thick, but in good condition for roach 
fishing. PRosprcrs: <A few fine days will soon get the water in good 
order for jack. Sport DuRING THE PAST WEEK: On Saturday a good 
take of chub, 26 lb. ; Sunday, some good roach and chub ; largest chub, 5 lb.— 
JOHN RusH. 

The Thames (Caversham.) 

The Jate rain has much improved the state of the river; it is now in the 
best possible condition for the time of year. Ledgering and line-baiting ought 
to do well now. Last week a gentleman out with Moss, of Caversham, took a 
pike of 14 lb. 2 oz., and a chub 44 ]b., both caught with dace (snap-tackle). 
Mr. Keel, out on Friday last, took three jack, the largest 8 Ib. 2 0z., one 
53 Ib., one 3 1b, On Sunday last a splendid lot of tench were had out of Ship- 
lake Hole, some of the largest were 5 lb. each. A telegram or post-letter to 
zg a always command good bait and attendance.—R, Mitts, Crown 

otel, 


. Friday. 








The Thames (Maidenhead). 


Nothing particular doing. Four gentlemen out from the hotel in two punts, 
on Sunday last, had some nice roach, and one gentleman, a jack weighing 
7 1b. Roach are now getting fairly on. No doubt, by the end of the week 
there will be good all-round fishing.—Yours faithfully, R. PLUMMER. ~ 

Monkey Island Hotel. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF WATER: Much better since the thaw for all sorts of fishing, 
Sport DURING THE WEEK: George Hone, 2 jack—one of 61b., one of 5 lb. 
in one day; C. Broadhead, in one day, 3 dozen of fine roach, from 4 1b. to 
2]b. each.; a gentleman, fishing by himself, in two days caught 6 dozen of fine 
roach and several perch. Some of the bank fishers have been doing well with 
roach. G. Rosewell, during the week, fishing the places by himself, caught 
3 jack, weighing over 40 lb., and several others.—W. ROGERSON, Shepperton. 


The Yare. 


CoNDITION OF WATER : Higher than it was last week, with good colour and 
fine condition for angling. The wind has been rather cold and changeable 
since Tuesday and some rain has fallen. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK : 
has been very fair, and those anglers who have ventured forth have not returned 
empty. Should the weather continue as open as it is now, there will be some 
good sport next week.—C.A.C. 

P.S.—I have just been informed that the station master at Brundall, near 
Norwich, can accommodate one or two gentlemen during the approaching 


season. 
The Bure (Wroxham Station). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Much higher than has been the case during the 
winter, and rather too thick for trolling, but mending. Sport: has been quiet 
during the past week, only the regular frequenters of Wroxham, coming down 
but several nice jack were taken from Wroxham Broad during the week. The 
ProsPEcts here are favourable for both angling and trolling —CHARLES 


WHITTAKER, 
Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 


Nothing doing in sea-fishing for several days, the weather being so stormy 
the boats cannot put to sea. Parties, when fine for an hour or so, get fair 
catches from the piers of conger, cod, ling, pollock, whiting pout, skate, &c., 
both with rod and hand lines. Thereis a change in the weather for the better, 
so that we can expect to see good catches after the late storms.—HENRY 


CoMER, Fisherman. , 
The Eden (near Penrith), 


I shall send you a report of any fishing I can hear of, but at present no 
angling has begun up in this district. I don’t hear ofany one as yet taking out 
the 2s. 6d. licenses far trout-fshing. Very little trouting is done here until Good 
There is generally a regular turn-out then. ‘The river is in good order 
now for fishing. We have had a very severe, hard, frosty winter. The river 
has been ice-bound for several weeks, but it is now fine spring-like weather. 
The salmon have suffered most severely since the spawning time. Many have 
been seen dead and in a dying state. In fact, very few kelts have been left 


alive here.—IRON BLUE. : 
The Trent (Newark). 


The water is high and discoloured owing to the rains of the last few days, but it 
is now fining down nicely, and will be in capital condition for bottom fishing 
with worms in a day or two, if the very heavy rain of this morning does not 
bring some more water down, but I think it will not alter it much. This fresh 
will be the means of improving the water, for last week a lot of slime 
was in the water, and every time we drew our bait out of the water shots 
and bait was covered with the filthy stuff. Talk about the impurities of 
the water causing the salmon disease, why the stuff that was in the water 
last week was enough to give the salmon the furt and mouth disease ; so 
by Saturcay or Sunday, I think the water will be in pretty good condition, 
for fishing with either the little cockspur or tail-end of lobs. Lob-worms 
can now be procured from the meadows at night. Anglers will do 
well to procure a few hundreds of them, and scour them in moss, as I think 
them and the little cockspur will be the bait Jar excellence for the next week 
or two. Among the various captures I have noticed this week was a splendid 
pike taken from the river—a very short, thick fish of 8 lb., taken by a gentle- 
man with Mr. Butler, who had another run, but lost him. I also saw a few 
good roach and bream, but not in any quantity, as the water, in my idea, was 
too filthy to expect good sport. Wind to-night (Thursday) is S.W.; weather 
fine now—looks like a continuance. Fair sport may be anticipated.—Tue 
TRENT OTTER, Feb. 12. 

The Lee (Cork), Ireland. 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: A favourable change has set in here. On 
Friday and Saturday it rained heavily and brought down a flood on the Lee. 
Since then the weather has been soft and unsettled, and there is every likeli- 
hood that it will continue so. There has been a fair run of fish to the upper 
waters, but nothing like what was expected. The season opens on next Sun- 
day, and judging from the present condition of the water, I have no doubt it 
will be in nice order for the fly upon that and following days. It is difficult to 
hazard any opinion yet as to the prospect of the season. Unlike any former 
year, there was no flood during the first two months of winter, and the river 
must depend for a stock upon the fish that have run up in the two or three 
floods since the opening of the new year. During the past week several nets 
have been seized in the tidal way and fresh water; and it is no exaggeration to 
say the poaching carried on in this small river has been unprecedented. Two 
of the poachers who came in contact with the man-of-war’s men in the poaching 
aflray last week were convicted by the Queenstown magistrates, and fined 
respectively £5 and £3. Several nets seized in the river have been ordered by 
the magistrates to be destroyed.— ANGLER. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 

We have had little rain, just sufficient to cause a rise and discolour the water. 
This has been made the most of by the trout and coarse fish netcers, who have 
reaped a rich harvest in consequence of the lowness of the water, so unusual for 
the time of year. By the time the weather becomes genial enough to make 
angling enjoyable the nets will have taken the best of the fish, and left but a 
poor prospect for the rodsters, who, I fear, will have to content themselves 
with the small fry. There was no lack of salmon on the river at the opening 
of the season last week; but although a large number of fish were caught, 
they were nearly all unclean, and had to be returned. A ‘ fresh” is now much 
needed to carry away the spent fish and bring up the fresh-run ones. It is 
now raining slightly, but does not look as if it would continue. The water is 
in first-rate order for bottom fishing.—W. D., Feb, 12. 
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Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Sport was very good the latter end of last week on both of the above rivers, 
and some decent-sized creels of both trout and grayling, and coarse fish, were 
killed with both the fly and bottom fishing with both worms and gentles. The 
worm has proved the best bait used during the past week on the Derwent. 
The killing flies are Eaton’s bumbles, claret body, dyed hackle, and furnace 
flies. Since last Sunday the weather has been very changeable, both snow, 
hail and rain falling, which has made it very bad for the anglers—for both 
rivers have been disturbed, and not at all in good order for fly fishing ; but still 
there have been a few brace of fish killed daily by those who have turned out, 
and have had the proper necessaries to kill fish with. Trolling with the 
minnow in the Derwent has been followed with very fair success about Matlock, 
and some very handsome trout have been captured, fish from three quarters of 
a pound up to a pound each have been killed. The small ‘‘ Derby Trout 
Killer” is the best artificial minnow used in Derbyshire. Trolling does 
a river a very good deal of good. That is my opinion ; for it takes 
the large old trout out of the water, which are as bad as pike in the 
river, large fish that scarcely ever rise at the fly ; and by taking these large old 
trout out of the water, many thousands of the smaller tribe are saved every 
year. Iam truly sorry to say that trout have very much diminished of late 
years in our Derbyshire rivers ‘especially in the Wye and Derwent), I will now 
give the reason how itis. They havea number of breeding brooks, where the 
trout goes up to spawn and there they get poisoned; it is not the rod and line 
that injures or keeps the stock of fish down. Others have it that there are more 
fishermen than there were twenty or thirty years ago and that they keep the 
stock down. This is nothing of the sort, and if gentlemen were to be more 
liberal in granting permission to. fair sportsmen, there would not be half the 
poaching done. PRosPECTS OF Sports are good for angling, providing 
no more rain comes to spoil the river again, and the angler gets where there is 
a good store of fish in the river.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Mat- 
lock Bath. 

February 12th. 

The Wye (Ross). 


At present the river is somewhat high and muddy, but there is every prospect 
of fair fishing when the salmon season opens next month. As soon as the 
water fines a little, we may expect to hear of some sport being had with the few 
trout yet left. All who know the Wye (undoubtedly the most charming stream 
in England), are aware of its great value as a fish-breeding stream. But so 
neglected has it been, with Rebeccaites and English poachers allowed to net, 
gaff, spear, or otherwise commit depredations on trout or salmon all through 
the close season, that unless something be done, and that quickly, the river will 
be ruined from an angling point of view. The Wye Fishery Association is but 
a name, their only attempt to preserve the water they rent, is the appointment 
of one watcher over a dozen miles or so of river, while any one is allowed to fish 
without a permit. The board of conservators are apparently powerless to cope 
with the Welsh law-breakers, who seem to do pretty much as they like. Ifa 
powerful county association can be established, some of the best water rented, 
and the river strictly preserved, in a few years the Wye would be as 
famous for its fishing as it now is for its sylvan beauty. 








NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
NO. IV. ROACH—continued. 


PACA referring to the mysterious black spots on roach from 

certain localities, I find that Mr. Greville Fennell, in his able 
“Book of the Roach,” says that, as far as guessing went, the 
mysterious malady seemed to be chiefly amongst fish found on an 
artificial bed, or in water widened by the hand of man rather than 
by the working of the natural element. He further says that the 
microscope failed to reveal anything likely to shed light on its cause. 
Two reasons which have been hazarded are also given by him— 
one is, as regards fish from Blackpool, that the huge blackened 
trunks of submerged trees which are occasionally turned up may 
account for them—precisely how is not stated, and the other 
attributes the spots to a weed eaten bythe roach. Very properly, 
Mr. Fennell queries, ‘‘ What weed?” and I echo the question, I 
should have mentioned the above facts before had it then 
occurred to me to look through Mr. Fennell’s able little work. 
In the light of these remarks, I do not think my former observa- 
tions suffer. 

I find that Donovan, in his “ History of British Fishes,” speaks 
of the migration of these fish from the sea. These are his exact 
words: “In the river Thames the finest roach are caught about 
the middle of May or early in June, when those fish come up 
from the sea to deposit their spawn in the higher parts of the 
river.” Now this is, of course, not true, for it has been proved that 
they are quite incapable of sustaining even brackish water. I have 
seen, it is true, roach taken as low down as Westminster-pier ; 
but it is to be feared the contamination of the yet lower tidal 
water is too great to admit of their further descent at present. 








Now as to the general haunts of roach. They are chiefly found 
in quiet spots, or, at least, in soft-flowing waters. The largest are, 
in summer, usually in places where the water averages five or six 
feet. Mr. Fennell says, “‘ by their formation they seem incapable 
of buffeting strong currents ;” this is, however, not invariably the 
case, for I have taken them in early season in large numbers 
amid the rough waters of the weirs with the “silk weed” before 
mentioned. By the bye, I think Mr. Fennell himself was the first 
to announce that this weed formed a capital lure at times. 

The food of the roach, like that of all the cyprinida, is very 
various. Yarrell speaks of it as consisting of worms and herbs. 
Mr. Fennell adds the spawn of its fellows and of trout and salmon. 
To these, the general cus’me, may be added: worms of every kind, 
grubs, fresh-water shrimps (pulex gamnari—an excellent bait), 
insects and small frogs, pastes, and such vegetables as green-peas, 
a piece of the core of a young cabbage, wheat, barley, ef hoe genus 
omne. I am not now giving directions for fishing, or I would 
willingly further enlarge on this branch of the subject. Dear 
exaggerating old Pennant, of course, records a roach of (to me) 
inconceivable size, namely, five pounds. For my own part I have 
never yet seen one over two pounds and a half, and two pounds is 
a weight of very rare occurrence to the angler. However, not to 
thus summarily dismiss the records of other men, I give what I 


find in the works of the authors named to weight of roach. 


Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz. 
Pennant 5 Buckland 1 15 Serpentine. 
Jesse 3 Thames. Fennell 2 2 Colne. 
Walton 2 e 2 8 Dutch. 
Best 2 oe Loames... . Wrights 4. o. § Thames. 
Hawkins 2 Thames. 


It is remarkable, and, indeed, significant in the direction of 
strengthening my own conviction as to the limit of a roach’s 
weight, that none of the above writers mentioning fish of above 
two and a half pounds speak of them as from their own experi- 
Everybody goes to Yarrell’s “ British Fishes” for the tech- 
nical descriptions of fishes, generally without acknowledging the 
fact (even Mr. Fennell—usually so particular in this way—does 


ence. 


so). What every one does must be right, in common parlance; in 
the present instance it is, at any-rate, and I shall follow so good 
an example (f/us acknowledging the source) because I want the 
reader to pay particular attention to the dry details of a roach’s 
build, in order to be able to at once determine “ which is which” 
when a rud and roach are presented at different times to his 
observation. ‘Their points of difference are far from being well- 
known. 

Briefly, then: the length of the head, compared with the whole 
length of the head, body and tail, including rays, is as one to five ; 
the depth of body at the commencement of the dorsal fin is, to 
the whole length of the body alone, withoul head or caudal rays, 
as two to five. The muzzle rather sharp; the mouth small, the 
nostrils double, both pierced in a circular depression, but little in 
advance of the anterior superior edge of the orbit ; the diameter 
of the eye equal to one-fourth of the whole length of the head; the 
nape and back rising suddenly ; the dorsal line much more convex 
than that of the abdomen ; the number of punctured scales on the 
lateral line, forty-three. The oblique line from the base of the 
dorsal fin down to the scale on the lateral line, contains seven 
scales ; below the lateral line to the origin of the ventral fin, three 
scales. 

The first ray of the dorsal fin rises exactly half way between the 
point of the nose and the end of the fleshy portion of the tail; the first 
ray short, the second the longest in the fin; both rays simple, all the 
others diminishing in length, and branched ; the sixth ray as long 
as the base of the fin; the upper ray of the pectoral the longest 
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and simple, all the others branched ; the length of fin equal to the 
distance from the front of the eye to the edge of the operculum. The 
ventral fin ona vertical line directly under the first rays of the dorsal 
fin; the upper ray the longest and simple, the others branched. The 
anal fin commences on a line with the ends of the rays of the 
dorsal fin when folded down, the first ray short, the second ray 
the longest, both simple, the rest branched; the tail deeply forked, 
the central rays scarcely half as long as the outer rays. The fin 
rays are as follows:—Dorsal, 12; pectoral, 17; ventral, 9; 


anal, 13; caudal, 19. The limit of age in roach is not known. 





THAMES POACHERS. 


HERE isa variety of poachers on the Thames—and they have 

always existed—whose object and desire is the destruction 
and annihilation of the finny tribe, and to some extent their prac- 
tices are all of a wholesale character. It isnot of the variety who 
have for some time been said to have carried on their dishonest 
work—bad as they are—that I wish to speak at the present time, 
but of those destructive animals which my good friend Mr. H. L. 
Rolfe has so frequently and strikingly depicted in his splendid fish 
paintings of “A Border Feud,” ‘‘ My First Lesson,” and the ex- 
ample itself of ‘‘The Poacher;” and this will serve to make the 
readers of THE FisuHinG GAzeTTe understand that I mean the 
otter. He is not only a dreadful poacher amongst the best speci- 
mens of fish, but he is so exceedingly dainty in his meals that he 
invariably leaves a good portion of his prey untouched, and the 
fish have not unfrequently been picked up in their semi-eaten state 
with scarcely life fully out of them. There have been several of 
such instances recently in the neighbourhood of Penton Hook, and 
fine examples of fish and of fish devouring have been found by 
the local river keeper, who, with the assistant lock keeper, has 
waited about for several nights without success, and they can only 
manage to see an otter when they are unprepared to shoot him. 
Writing to me a few years ago Mr. Alfred Jardine says: “ The 
otter which our friend and myself hunted in December last, and 
Mr. Kidson (our new Committee man), while shooting at Sonning 
a week or two ago, his spaniels disturbed in the oziers near the 
eel bucks, I again made the acquaintance of last Friday at his 
morning meal, which consisted of a fine barbel measuring from 
eye to tail 28 inches, girth round shoulders 15 inches, weight 
about rolb. The remains I took home to the French Horn Inn, 
and being in fine and fresh condition, one of the worthy landlord’s 
men took home for his family meal.” Here is one evidence of the 
size of the fish the otter poaches out of the river. As regardsthe size 
of the otter, I think the finest specimen was shot by Henry Cross, 
one of the present T.A.P.S. river keepers, but who was at that 
time employed as a gardener at Hampton. It weighed 284lb., and 
being preserved can still be seen at the Carnarvon Castle Hotel, 
East Moulsey. A few days ago I received the following letter 
from William Milbourne, a very intelligent and industrious 
fisherman at East Moulsey. His letter is dated January 
23rd 1880, and continues: ‘Last night about 8 o’clock 
a large otter was shot close to the mouth of the old 
Mole just below Hampton Court Bridge, weighing 24lb. 
I saw it as soon as it was shot. The otter has been killing a 
great many fish, particularly barbel, some of them weighing from 
5lb. to 6lb.” It would appear from these two communications 
that the barbel is the otter’s favourite food. As a proof of the 
quantity of otters that exist in the neighbourhood of the lower 
Thames, it would appear from the last annual report of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, no fewer than five of those poachers 
have been reported to the committee as having been caught, 
and that a reward of one guinea has been given to those 
who killed them. I believe the one which William Milbourne 





reports is the second that has been brought under notice within 
the last few months, the other one having been caught in a trap 
by Mr. Eyre’s gardener, in the neighbourhood of Shepperton 
Lock. I have just been advised of the death of another otter, 
which was shot on the same day as the one at Hampton Court 
last week, and it was exactly the same weight. It was killed by 
George Ashley, intheneighbourhood of Pangbourne, weighed 24lb., 
and it was 4 feet long. Some of the captures of the otter have 
been remarkable, and the most extraordinary one in my recollec- 
tion was in the river running into the Thames near Penton 
Hook. Some of the pupils from a boarding-school at Laleham 
were bathing in the water near an old foot bridge, and in an 
opening in the camp shedding just underneath, they observed 
something bright looking at them. They were not long in being 
convinced, it was the eyes of an otter. A farm building being 
close by, one of the youngsters went to look for something to kill 
it, but the only likely weapon he could find to get at the animal 
was a pitchfork, and this they successfully managed to run 
through the otter, and with other help afterwards the prize was 
secured. The various angling associations offer a reward of one 
guinea for each otter destroyed, There are other poachers in the 
Thames besides otters ; and in that category may be safely in- 
cluded the swan, for, if it does not destroy actual fish, it unques- 
tionably destroys large quantities of ova, and that and the other 
poachers will be matter for future consideration. 


5. 
[If it is true that barbel in the winter lie in the deeps in a semi- 
torpid state, this may account for the otter’s selecting so easy a 
prey.—ED. | 








TROUT IN RESERVOIRS. 


1a must be quite five years ago when I first became aware that a 

number of small trout had been placed in the reservoirs that 
supply the city in which I reside, in order to keep the water as 
clean as possible from slugs, snails, &c., that invariably find their 
way to these sort of place ; so, never having had any experience at 
this sort of fun, I determined on giving the place a trial, asI am 
somewhat tired of flogging our local streams over and over again, 
and feel that a change in my style of fishing will be most accept- 
able. 

Now I have achum, a capital fly-fisherman, who is delighted 
as well as myself at the idea, and having obtained permission 
from the engineer to the waterworks company, we find our- 
selves on a lovely June evening, after a jolly drive of a few 
miles, at our destination. Oh, how charming everything appears, 
the water so clear and blue, and so transparent that the bottom 
is seen as clearly as possible for some distance, although the 
water varies from eight to twenty feet in depth. My chum, 
“It’s all 
very jolly, old man,” says he ; “but it is perfectly useless casting’a 
fly on this sort of water unless a breeze springs us, so let’s light 
up and have a chat as to what is best to be done.” I think this a 
very wise remark, and whilst waiting for our breeze to spring up, 
we refresh the inner man with a nice little snack of sandwiches, 
anda bottle or two of beer, which we brought with us. Our 
briars are scarcely lighted before a slight, but very slight, breeze 
is gently stirring the water on one side of the lower lake, and my 
friend—who can’t long remain in idleness, and who I will dub 
Whiskey, as that is his especial beverage—immediately puts 
together his very handy three-joint trout rod, and selects from his 
flies a nice little plump red palmer, and a black gnat, as there are 
several of the latter on the water. Well, he is soon hard at work 
whipping round the edges (there is no boat) and standing, or 
rather kneeling, a long distance off, while I look lazily on, 


however, is not so enraptured at the scene as myself. 
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admiring the easy manner in which he so easily gets out an un- 
usual length of long light line, and I know that if there are any trout 
knocking about in search of food, they will stand a poor chance 
with him. Sure enough, in a few minutes, I see he has stuck into 
one. “Ned,” shouts he ; “‘ Right, my boy,” says I; and ina couple 
of minutes have a beauty of about three quarters of a pound on the 
grass at ourfeet. ‘ Which fly did he take?” I exclaim. ‘Oh, the red 
Palmer, of course,” says old Whiskey. ‘Fish with that my boy, all 
the year round, and you will be sure to pitch on your feet ;” and I 
believe he is quite right. NowI think it is high time for me to have 
a turn, and as I am putting my rod together I see a beautiful rise 
to my left, and then, a minute afterwards, another to my right, 
and so on, until 1 am getting quite excited. I am soonall serene 
and atit, and in about a quarter of an hour, after some hard 
flogging, succeeded in placing to my credit an “own brother.” 
I am convinced, to the one taken by my friend Whiskey. I gave 
him a coo-ee across the water, and hold up my fish to 
him, by way of cheek, so we go at it again hammer and 
tongs, and don’t leave off until the shades of night have closed 
around us. We have had a pretty evening’s sport, and wound 
up with catching a brace with the white wing, after it is too 
dark to see the other flies. All the fish are as nearly as possible 
alike, and the same weight to within an ounce. The superin- 
tendent of the place informs us they were placed in the water 
about two years, and were only tiny little chaps when he caught 
them ina rivulet close by Whiskey and I 
have had many a pleasant evening’s sport since then, but never 
did much without a breeze, and as a rule we take our fish 
close to the bank, as the flies are generally driven there by the 
wind. 

Boats are not allowed here, and quite right too, I think. The 
trout are now got very big fellows, and most artful and difficult to 
catch, except with the spinning bait, which I don’t consider 
sport at all. Whiskey and I, last July, after a rather hot day, 
had some rare with the fly. We arrived at our 
destination about 6 o’clock, and were agreeably surprised to find 
the water slightly discoloured. Whiskey took the lower pond, I 
After fishing most carefully for half an hour 
I heard a shout, and saw that Whiskey was into something big— 
down went my rod, and seizing the landing net, made all haste. 
There stood Whiskey, his light rod doubled up, and _ his line 
running out in a most alarming manner. 


fun 


took the upper one. 


When, all at once, up 
went master trout in the air, which fairly made poor Whiskey’s 
hair stand on end. The result, of course, is easily imagined, as the 
trout could not have weighed less than 5 lb. ‘‘ Why did you not 
drop the point of your rod ?” I asked, as soon as I came up. ‘‘ The 
fellow was big enough to make me drop it altogether,” says he. 
“‘ Never mind, my boy, he’s gone withthe leader in his mouth; it can’t 
be helped.” Of course I chaff him horribly, but he tells me to 
do better with such light tackle. We go to work again, nothing 
daunted, and I fancy I see a commotion in the water a few yards 
off. ‘This gave me the idea that small fish were being pursued, so 
I let my fly drop gently intothem ; in aninstant there is a curl in 
the water, in an instant I have tightened my line on him; and oh! 
joy ! 1 can feel, by the way he takes my line out, that it is one of the 
right sort. I am determined to be most careful and not lose a 
chance. I give Whiskey the tip for the net, but before he arrives 
the fiend in the garb of a trout serves me precisely as did the one 
my friend hooked. Of course, I dont’t drop the point of my rod, 
and of course he is gone. Yes, too true. Oh! how dejected I 
feel; even Whiskey forbears the chaff which he is certainly 
entitled to. ‘It’s a bad job,”’ is all I can say ; he nods his head, 
and passing the flask, observes, ‘ Have a pull at this, old boy, and 
let us try again.” I have a pull and relight my pipe, and soon 
feel all right ; it’s deuced bad luck though, and no getting over 


| the fact. We start once more, and it is now begining to get dark, 
before we have been at it five minutes Whiskey is in luck again. 
“Dash him,” says he; ‘‘he shan’t slip me this time, if he keeps 
me here all night.” And he didn’t, either; for after about twelve 
minutes’ careful handling, he was brought to the edge perfectly 
beaten ; so I quietly slip the net under him, and in another minute 
he is before our eyes, and we as proud as peacocks, as well we 
might be, to be in possession of a short, thick fish, that eventually 
turned the scales at 41b. We don’t do any more fishing this 
evening, but jog quietly home, very pleased on the whole with our 
sport, Whiskey wisely observing: “Don’t grieve for the loss of 
your fish, old boy; we shall have him yet, some other day.”— 
ZEBEDEE. 








THE KENT, &c., DISTRICT, WESTMORELAND. 


HERE, inthe North of England, when winter sets in, we give over 
thinking about fishing, unless something or other crops up to remind 
us that there are actually such things as trout and salmon. The 
coarse fish we never have a care for, although I am pretty certain 
that anglers skilled in their capture could in the winter time have 
good sport amongst the roach, perch and pike in this district. 
Windermere and others of our lakes and tarns contain the two latter 
fish in galore, whilst the roach is pretty numerous in the Kent, 
and in some fewtarns roundabout. The rudd, too, is found in Whin- 
fell Tarn, and no doubt would bite well during the winter months, 
were it angled for. JI am pleased to be able to report that the fish 
disease—safrolegnia ferax—is not nearly so prevalent in the Kent 
as it was some weeks ago. In looking for affected fish one afternoon 
last week, throughout a large stretch of water, I noticed only two show- 
ing marks of the fungus. They were salmon—the one of about 20 lb., the 
other of half that weight. The same day I assisted to get the remains 
of a dead fish out of the river. It had been the largest salmon I ever 
saw or had heard of on the Kent, and from its length, 48 or 50 inches, 
must, when in condition, have been over 50 lb. It was a male fish, 
and as it was almost all eaten and the skin showed no 
appearance of disease we came to the conclusion it had met its death 
from an otter, if it had not succumbed from old age and the severity 
of the climate. There are many otters on the Kent just now. Six 
were recently seen all at one time, and on another occasion four 
were seen tugether. We have had some severe weather this winter. 
Since last Saturday week, the 24th January, there was capital skating 
on Windermere. On the 26th 1 was on the ice there and found it 
simply magnificent, and one could skate fromthe Parsonage Bay 
right across to the Ferry Hotel. It wasa glorious expanse of splendid 
ice, and hundreds of acres were as smooth and hard as plate glass. 
The lake hereabouts continued to bear, and attracted thousands of 
skaters up to Friday week, when a thaw set in. Esthwaite, too, was 
entirely covered with fine bearable ice, and as this piece of water is 
said to freeze earlier than any other of the lakes, the ice on it was 
quite safe three or four days before any one ventured on Windermere. 
Rydal Water, too, was bearable. But this isn’t fishing. However, 
last week we began to talk about the gentle craft, because hitherto 
trout fishing here has commenced on the 2nd _ of February, 
and the annual meeting of the Kent Angling Association is 
held prior to that date. it was held in the Kendal Town 
Hall on Friday evening last, the mayor of the borough, 
Mr. G. F. Braithwaite, presiding. There was a good attendance 
of members, the majority of them being working-men anglers. ‘The 
professionals, too, attended toa man. ‘This they did to grumble at 
the bye-laws recently adopted by the Local Fishing Board Conserva- 
tors, and sanctioned by the Home Office, which extends the close-time 
to the 1st of March. It is a very beneficial measure, and one which I 
am sure meets with the support of every angler. There is, to my mind, 
a great difference between the angler and the fisherman. Many of 
the latter said they would commence fishing on Monday despite the 
alterations, and those on Windermere made ready, I hear, to use their 
nets on that day. I hope they will, for should they do do so they will 
have both their nets and boats taken from them by the watchers, as 
well as incur the penalty the magistrates would impose. Then the 
trout license of 5s. for the whole district comes in force this year. It 
can be had for half that sum to cover a portion of the district, exclud- 
ing Windermere, &c. This license many of the fishermen are 
beginning to grumble at, and at the meeting in question one man got 
up and said that the Conservators would be forced to find 





ground to fish upon if they enforced the taking out of a 
license for the capture of trout. As I have often ex- 
plained before, this compulsory license system is the only 


means whereby @// who fish can be made to subscribe to the pro- 
tection of the river from which they obtain so much enjoyment, and in 
many cases considerable profit. It certainly will be the means of 
making riparian proprietors more particular as to who they allow upon 
their land, and doubtless in a few years free fishing on the Kent will 
be as scarce asit is in other places. But for this I should blame the 
professional rod fishers as much as the licenses; for a landowner or 
occupier seeing a man day after day fishing on his land and making a 
livelihood by selling what he catches, naturally comes to the conclu- 
sion that the fishing to support a family for so many months in a year 
should be worth something to himself, and he acts accordingly, and 
lets his fishing rights to the highest bidder. And no wonder that he 
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should do so, I began about the annual meeting of the Kent Angling 
Association. The funds were ina satisfactory condition, there being 
a balance of £31 15s. 10d with which to commence the season. There 
was, however, a falling off in the ordinary subscriptions, but the 
Fishing Conservators, as usual, contributed £35 to the funds of the 
association. The income for the year, including the balance from 
the previous one (£25 5s. 9d.), was £95 15s. 3d. The association has 
183 members, of which exactly 140 pay only 2s. 6d. each. The officials 
for the year were appointed, the committe the same as last year, with 
little alteration. Mr. W. C. Clann continues as treasurer, but Mr. F. 
Grayson resigned the office of secretary, to which important post Mr. 
G. Fisher was unanimously elected, much to the satisfaction of the 
meeting. The retiring secretary received a high eulogium from the 
chairman for the satisfactory manner in which he had discharged his 
honorary duties. Shortly after the meeting terminated, the customary 
vote of thanks to the chairman being carried. The report read by 
the secretary and adopted was not more than of local interest.— 
SPRAIT. 

Since writing the above, I hear that the Windermere net fishermen 
had their boats and nets out on Monday morning in readiness to com- 
mence fishing. One or two of them had draws, but, fortunately for 
them, took neither char or trout. Ultimately, the men were amenable 
to reason ; and as they found the watchers were determined to seize 
both boats and nets, if fishing were persisted in, they went home using 
terms far more vigorous than polite towards those who had the making 
of the Fishing Acts. This month’s extension of the close time will be 
most beneficial to the fisheries of Windermere. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedon+t hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 





A QUERY. 
Dear S1r,—Can you, or any of your readers, tell me anything about the 
fishing in the river Ravensbourne and the lakes on Keston Common? Any 
information will oblige,—Yours truly, A. D. Grpss. 








“WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING.” 


S1r,—‘ Ariel’s”” correspondence on this subject is so voluminous that I 
must beg a week’s grace before sending you my reply to his subtleties. 

By the bye, ‘‘my friend the enemy ” will pardon my correcting him in the 
matter of the authorship of the lines— 


‘* Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be.’’ 


They were not written by the knightly Sir W. Raleigh, as ‘‘ Ariel’’ says, but 
by quaint old George Wither, and form the refrain of the dainty poem com- 
mencing :— 
‘¢ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ?’’ 


It is well to be accurate, even in small things. 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


WHEN TO STRIKE, &c. 

S1r,—Much to my regret I have not hitherto had an opportunity of replying 
to J. L.’s letter which appeared in the FISHING GAZETTE of the 31st ult. 

Had J. L. shown me the error of my ways I would have thanked him 
heartily for directing me back into the right road. 

But his views have not altered my opinions. For he has missed my meaning 
rather widely ; and he has also, in my judgment, been guilty of a very faulty 
induction and more than one fallacy of deduction. 

Your consciousness of the limits of your space, and mine of the patience of 
my readers, will compel me to pass over minor points, to concentrate my atten- 
tion upon points of difference of primary importance, and to condense my ex- 
pression of those differences. 

What I Zarticularly invited J. L. to consult was As own consciousness of the 
shortest time it would (on anaverage) take him, as a fly-fisher, to pause before 
striking at a trout or a grayling. That invitation he admits I issued ‘‘ with 
perfect reason.”” And so—of course—he accepted it. But yet he has never 
answered ¢ha¢ question. And still he argues as to a fly-fisher’s time-conscious- 
ness for pausing before striking. Can there be ‘‘ perfect reason,’”’ therefore, in 
his omission to answer ¢hat question ? I did not ask him for the time-con- 
sciousness of a musician, or a physician, or an engineer; nor, certainly, for the 
space-consciousness of a draughtsman. For none of those consciousnesses are 
concerned about what I was writing about, which was “a pause”’ and ‘‘ pausing.” 
Let me, however, now that they are given, examine very briefly all those his illus- 
trations of 7z7ze-consciousness, first reminding him that in my second article I had 
admitted a consciousness of about a tenth of a second, though not for the purpose 
of pausing before striking at a fish. The mainissue which I was discussing was 
whether a fly-fisher could pause for about a tenth ofa second before striking. 
To that issue should not J. L. have addressed his argument, first answering 
my secific question as to the limit of his consciousness for pausing before 
striking? Buthe has never even mentioned the main issue. 

To take his musical illustration first. J. L. has not given me any definite 
idea of the extent of an accomplished violinist’s time-consciousness. Yet 
science, as J. L. knows, és measurement. But I have ascertained for myself 
that anayerage good pianist, playing scales, can strike between 700 and 750 








notes in a minute. His time-consciousness as a pianist is therefore, I infer, 
limited to about 1-12th of a second. In order to reason, by way of induction, 
from the experienced musician to the experienced fly-fisher, on the time- 
consciousness question, it must be shown that the two experiences are of the 
same nature and extent. Granting, for argument’s sake, that they are of the 
same nature, are they of the same extent? Take Ward as an experienced fly- 
fisher. He, after forty years of practice, kills about 1200 trout and grayling in 
ayear. Say he kills them all with the fly. Say he misses 600 rises. Say he 
has 1800 rises ina year. Say, moreover, he has been practising pausing for 
about 1-10th of a second before striking after all those rises. Now turn to 
Paganini. He can acquire Ward’s whole year’s experience in about six minutes, 
making in that time alternately 1800 like pauses and strikes of musical notes. 
By how many tens or hundreds of thousands of times, therefore, would not, in 
forty years, Paganini’s experience as a musician surpass Ward’s experience as a 
fly-fisher, in respect of time-consciousness ? 

As regards the illustration of a physician. What is a ‘“‘momentary”’ feeling 
ofa pulse? Are not the pulsations themselves, even ix a high fever, limited 
to about two ina second? But if so, how can a physician feel a pulse in less 
than about half a second? Nay, can he groperly feel a pulse in about half a 
second, that is to say, by feeling a single pulsation, or even a couple of pulsa- 
tions? And have not I allowed him a time-consciousness of about I-10th of a 
second for the purpose of pulse-feeling, calling in the aid of his rapid counting 
power? For, so far as time-consciousness is concerned, pulse-feeling involves 
only counting on the pulsations without a pause. 

And now for the engineer-illustration. Does J. L. seriously suggest that” 
there is such a thing as aural reasoning ? I am told that, ‘‘ Two pitch-forks, 
whose number of vibrations per second are 1209 and 1210, sounded simul- 
taneously, can be distinguished by a first-rate ear.” But does J. L. suppose 
that any ear can, by distinguishing the difference of sound between these two 
pitch-forks, ever learn either the numbers or the difference between the num- 
bers of the vibrations causing that difference of sound? Has he not yet learnt 
that knowledge of an effect is not, as such, knowledge of the cause of that 
effect ? As well might J. L. contend that when he sees violet light in a prism 
he knows by virtue of his visual perception of the violet colour that, according 
to a certain scientific hypothesis, the vibrations with which that ray of light 
strikes the retina of his eye are 831,479,000,000,000 zz a single second, and 
that it is by virtue of that vast number of vibrations in that very short space of 
time that the colour of the light is violit. What the engineer does know is 
this. Having ascertained that a given number of revolutions of engine-wheels 
in a given time causes a given whirring sound, then—if and so long as he 
can remember both that sound and its cause, a certain number of revolutions 
of engine wheels in a certain time—he, the engineer, can, without hesitatioa, 
state the true number of those revolutions. So long as the effect reminds him 
of the cause he remembers the cause. But there needs no ghost (not even Tom 
Otter's) to tell us ¢hat, All that remains of the engineer-argument, after 
analysis, is that the engineer has a good ear. But I would have taken J. L.’s 
word for that without argument. 

I spoke of a ‘‘ pause ’’ before az act, ¢.e., an 7solated pause before an isolated 
act. With that zsolated “pause” J. L. compares the very frequently recurring 
‘‘ intervals’ between musical sounds in ‘‘a piece of music of most intricate 
notation and ever-varying ftemps.’’ Is there any similarity between the two 
cases? I certainly was not thinking of recurring musical “ intervals’? when I 
was writing about ‘‘a pause’’ and “ pausing.’’ Will that satisfy J. L.? The 
unfortunate fact is I am not a musical man. And not being musical, I speak 
with extreme diffidence of the nature of music. But so far as I, a musical 
ignoramus, can form a notion of the nature of music, music (understanding it 
as played by a musician with a musical ear) is a succession of musical sounds in 
rhythmical order, which, in its relation to the time-consciousness of the 
musician, is something unique, something sz szmzlis. But a single musical 
sound—with a solitary pause before it, made after a word or a sign—is that 
music? To have made oneand the same reasoning touching time-conscious- 
ness out of an isolated pause and rapidly recurring intervals would have been 
no easy task. 

J. L. writes that it is as easy to limit the intervals between voluntary 
actions as it is to do the actions themselves. I have already explained that 
I was not thinking and speaking either of music or of any other recurrences of 
voluntary actions at intervals. J. L. may be right on ¢hat point. But it is 
quite outside my argument, and therefore it did not enter into my thinking. 
Nor will Ilet it do so now. As a practical fly-fisher (which I doubt J. L. 
is mot), I continue to think that it is far easier to strike at a fish than to pause 
for the exact time it would take to strike at it, whether that time be about 
I-10th, or 1-3rd or 3 of a second. 

J. L. states that the musician makes and measures his intervals between 
musical sounds without being obliged to beat time mentally or by outward 
action on his part. I did not say anything about ‘outward action.’? The 
counting of numbers (the ¢est-acts, by which I measured a very short isolated 
pause) may be gabbled mentally and si/ently. Still from my point of view 
those musical sounds themselves ave the outward actions by which the mind of 
the musician beats time when playing that piece of music. And»has J. L. 
forgotten the dé¢on of the conductor of an orchestra? As numbers can be 
counted silently, so music can be—and has been—composed by a deaf musician 
(Beethoven), by force of his vivid and delicate memory of sfecéfic musical 
sounds. Whilst he remembered them were they not mentally sounding? But 
how could a musical memory, vivid and delicate as might be, apply to the case 
of pausing before striking ata fish ? 

In return for my invitation, J. L. is kind enough to invite me to re-investi- 
gate the limits of my own time-consciousness, as well as those of others, and 
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says he has no doubt but that I shall discover that the faculty of conscious and 
unconscious chronometry is developed in many individuals infinitely beyond 
the capability of distinct appreciation of a pause of one second’s duration. But 
how can I become conscious of the unconscious? Does not the poet ask: 
“Who can describe the indescribable ?’? ow—above all—can I become 
conscious of an unconscious chronometry in‘nitely developed ? 

Until I shall have heard some very much stronger arguments than any J. L. 
has adduced, I shall venture (I hope without either vanity or stupidity) to 
submit that I have not fallen into ‘a fallacy capable of easy proof,” upon any 
point on which J. L. has joined issue, and, therefore, that J. L. has zo¢ shown 
the easiness of the proof.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

February 14th, Rog bee Erm hae 





TROUT CULTURE AT READING. 

S1r,—Your last issue contained a report of the Annual Meeting of the Reading 
and District Angling Association, and it is therein stated that “ the cash account 
showed that including a balance from 1878 of £70 17s. 3d., the income for the year 
had been £198 Is. 3d., showing an annual income of £127 4s.’ Further on 
we find that a sub-Committee is empowered to spend a sum not exceeding 
£50 in the purchase of trout. I do not know what the tcout nursery at 
Caversham, from which so much was expected, is going to cost this season, but 
judging from the past £30 would be very low. Of course in making this 
estimate I am open to correction, and I shall be delighted to hear I have placed 
the amount at too high a figure. We may, then, take it that the Association is 
prepared to expend £80—considerably more than half its prospective annua] 
income—in the experiment of trout culture, which has already proved so ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory, not to say disastrous, not only to them, but to all 
the other Associations on the Thames who have attempted it. 

Whether the canalisation of the river and other alterations necessitated by the 
requirements of the increasing traffic, or the fact that trout culture is only half 
understood, or both of these causes, or any others, are answerable for these 
failures I do not purpose discussing ; but what I should like to ask in a plain, 
blunt, unvarnished manner is whether the great bulk of this publicly-subscribed 
money could not be spent in a far more useful and practical manner, and thus 
gain for the Association the moral and pecuniary support of anglers generally, 
without which no Association of this kind, however socially influential its 
executive may be, can hope long to exist with honour to itself or benefit to the 
angling community ?—Yours obediently, LrEo Bovuvolsin, 

February 9. 


CRAYFISH AS BAIT FOR EELS. 

S1R,—Can you, or any of your subscribers, inform me if you have used cray- 
fish as bait foreels ? My reason for asking is this: some time since I bought a 
live eel, weight 141b., and on opening the inside I found three undigested 
crayfish. I have not tried them as bait; but should be glad if you could give 
me any information on the subject, as I have no doubt, after the above circum- 
stance, they would bea good bait, and worth trying, and should any of your 
readers try them I should like to knuwif they met with success,—Yours 
respectfully, G. CLARK. 

Hornsey, February 9th, 1880. 

[We never tried crayfish in fishing for eels, but eels will take almost any~ 
thing.—ED. ] 


FISH TO STOCK A, RIVER. 

DEAR S1R,—Will any of your numerous readers kindly inform us what fish 
would be most suitable to introduce into a fresh-water river, which is already 
stocked with the following, and are placed in order as to quantity of stock, 
viz., roach, bream, pike, chub, eels, dace, perch; also where to obtain the 
fresh fry >—Yours truly, 

JoHw DarkEs, Hon, Sec. to the Barrow-on-Soar, Quorndon, 
and Mountsorrel Angling Society. 

Feb. gth. 

[We should say, without knowing anything of the nature of the river, that 
carp, tench, gudgeon and caayfish would best suit a river which contains the 
fish you name.—ED. ] 





LIGHT-COLOURED CLOTHING FOR WINTER.—We have more than once 
asked attention for the undoubted effect of colour on the radiating power of 
clothing. Remember that the only source of animal heat—during the winter 
season especially—is located within the organism, and that the use of clothes 
is to conserve the caloric, it is important to take advantage of every circum- 
stance which will help the result desired. Certainly light-coloured substances 
approaching to white do not part with their heat so readily as dark. 
The bear of the Polar regions is for this reason provided with white 
fur, while his brother, the native of warmer climates, has a dark- 
coloured integument. It therefore seems to be desirable to prefer bright 
to sombre hues, and if this choice were made the result would be an air of 
additional cheerfulness in the public streets. Fashion is, of course, omnipotent 
and inexorable, but if not too late, we should like to urge the consideration 
suggested by science and common sense on those who have not yet laid in their 
store of winter clothing. The matter may seem of small moment, but the 
life we live is made up of small considerations and little affairs.—Canadian 
News. 

Grecory’s SPINNING Baits.—‘ The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,’ and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pee and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—(Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[ADvT.] 





CLUB REPORTS. 


ALBERT. 

Mr. Machin took five jack weighing 15} 1b. on Sunday, February 
8th, the largest weighing 4? lb., and Mr. Slate one brace weighing 
64 lb., from the River Ouse. Both out together.—E. SLatTe, Sec. 
Albert. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

The members of the above fished for a number of prizes, eight out of 
twelve being won by the following (all roach) :—Mr. T. W- Thompson, 
first; Mr. W. Atkinson, second; Mr. E. Brocket, sen., third; 
Mr. T. Gripton, fourth; Mr. High, fifth; Mr. Shaw, sixth; Mr. 
Philpott, seventh ; Mr, Wills, eighth. The prizes left will be fished 
for on next Sunday at some water named by the committee on our 
next meeting night. Monday, Feb. 16th, will be our opening night for 
a series of concerts—Mr. E. Brocket, of the Alexandra, and Mr. S. 
Cole, of the Hoxton Brothers, Chairman and Vice—when the mem- 
bers will esteem it a pleasure to meet any brother angler to spend a 
happy evening, and can assure them a hearty welcome from our host, 
Mr. R. Clarke.—C. HARTLAND, Sec. * 





AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above Society were rewarded with a better 
take than they have had for several weeks: Mr. Moir 7 lb. 4 oz. 
roach, all fine specimens; Mr. Rogers 4 lb. 9 oz. roach, Mr. Arnold 
3. 1b roach and dace, Mr. Partrick roach, Mr. Wood roach.— 
WORLEGE, Secretary, 

; BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 8thinst., Mr. Grist some nice perch and a fair show of roach 
from the Thames. Mr. Bastain also had roach, the largest scaled 
12} 0z., from the Lea. Other members were out, but were not suc- 
cessful.—J. HOOPER, Sec. 

February gth. 

CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Three very fine trays of roach from the Thames rewarded the efforts 
of as many anglers of the above society on the 8th of this month. 
They were in excellent condition, being in their prime at this time of 
year. Amongst them was a splendid chub of over 3} 1b. from the 
same river, taken with the gentle. Very little has been done in the 
piscatorial line for some time on account of the severity of the weather, 
but it would be well if a few more of the members would wake up 
and make an effort before the close of the season, especially now 
that the frost has apparently gone.—RUFF. 

[The report you refer to was too late.—ED.] 





CAVENDISH ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday last the members of the above club competed for Mr. 
Sanderson’s prize, which was won by Mr. G. Haynes, with a fine 
show of roach, closely followed by Messrs. Penton and Chambers. 
The trays of roach were universally admired. Mr. T. Mathew’s 
prize will be fished for on Sunday next.—E. CHAMBERS. 


EDMONTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
There was a very good show of fish at the above club on the 8th. 
Mr. Collyer, with two very nice jack ; Fuller, with roach and perch; 
Stephen, with 5 lb. of roach ; Munroe, roach, perch and dace. 


GOOD INTENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this club held their annual supper on the 4th inst. 
at the above house, when over 100 sat down to an excellent repast, 
served in the usual good style by the worthy hostess, Mrs. Roberts, 
the tables being tastefully and beautifully laid out. After the cloth 
was removed the usual customary loyal toasts were drunk. The 
Chairman, Mr. Beckett, proposed ‘‘Success to the Good Intent 
Angling Society,’’ which was responded to by the secretary, Mr. R. 
Murphy, who said it gave him very great pleasure to be able to con- 
gratulate them on the success of the society, for the number of 
members has doubled in two years, which was received with cheers. 
The worthy Vice, Mr. J. Courcha, then gave ‘‘ The East and West 
Central Committees,” and was most ably responded to by Mr. F. 
Hoole, Mr. Bouvoisin, Mr. R. Ghurney, &c. The Chairman then 
gave ‘‘Success to the Anglers’ Benevolent Society,’ and advocated 
its claims in a very lucid address. The Secretary then gave ‘‘ The 
Honorary Members,” coupled with the name of Mr. H. Brookwell, 
who has done so much towards the success of the society. Then 
followed ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ coupled with the name of Mr. E. Cameron, 
for his great liberality to the society. Then followed a presentation 
to the worthy hostess, Mrs. Roberts, of a beautiful oil painting—a 
portrait of herself—executed by Mr. W. Wright, artist, Bethnal Green 
Road, and is greatly admired for its truth. The Chairman, Mr. 
Beckett, in presenting it, in very feeling terms expressed how many 
claims she had on us for her very many acts of kindness to the 
Good Intent Society. The worthy hostess was received with great 
applause, and very feelingly thanked the members, one and all. 
The ‘Health of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman’’ was then 
drunk, and they most ably returned thanks. Then followed some 
work for the secretary—booking prizes given by the following :— 
Mr. W. Wright, a portrait, valued at £5 5s.; Mr. J. Julien, £1 1s.; 
Mr. Bygrave, £1 1s.; Mr.G. Moss, £1 1s.; Mr. W. Archer, £2 28.5 
Mr. Tavener, £1 1s.; Mr. Baber, half-a-dozen linen shirts; Mr. 
Garner, half-a-dozen silk mufflers; Mr. Leews, Mr. T. Bates, Mr. E. 
Cameron, and others. Then commenced harmony, which was kept 
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up till 2.30, when was closed one of the pleasantest gatherings of 
anglers.—R. MURPHY. 


GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 
The members of the above society have commenced the month of 
February in right good earnest, the following members having brought 
to grass some capital shows of fish. February 1st. : J. Greene, roach ; 
Bigsby, perch; G. Whitehead, roach; Hornfeck, roach ; Lawford, 
roach ; J. Roach, roach; and E. Harrison, roach, the largest scaling 
11b.70z. Feb. 8th; J. Allen, perch and roach; E. Harrison, roach ; 
‘T. Adams, jack; Bigsby, roach; J. Greene, roach; J. Roach, 
roach; Limby, roach ; G. Whitehead, roach; Lawford, roach; and 
Hornfeck, roach, chub and perch, the largest perch scaling 1 lb. 102. 

I visited the above society this evening, and I am quite sure that 
all members and friends will be sorry to hear that Mr. Dixie, the 
secretary, is at present lying in a very precarious condition in the 
University Hospital, suffering from the late weather and his business. 
Mt. G. Dixie was appointed secretary to this society at its commence- 
ment at the Bear and Rummer, Mortimer Street, Middlesex 
Hospital, some eight or ten years ago. Mr. H. West has been 
appointed secretary Z7o ¢em.,to whom all communications must be 
addressed. . 

Feb. roth. 

I have heard say that bad news never comes alone. I was much 
surprised, and I daresay a great many brother anglers will be so, too, 
to hear that Mr. J. Bailey, who was well known among the members 
of some of the old West End angling societies, both as as an angler 
and a fish preserver, is dead and buried, he having succumbed to the 
dense fogs that have prevailed of late. The proof of his being an 
angler and a preserver can be seen in many of the West End societies, 
especially in the Waltonians, near Regent’s Park, a society of which 
he was a member for a great many years.—PIXIE. 

Feb. 11th. 








KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, only fovr of our 
members ventured out on the 1st, and I am sorry to say their labours 
were rewarded with a blank. On the 8th inst. we hada very nice 
show, contributed as follows:—Mr. Webb, four jack, 7 lb. 2 o2z., 
4 Ib. 103 0z., 4 1b. 10 0z., 1 1b. 15 oz. (18 lb. 6 oz.), winning first 
prize, presented by Mr. Emms; Mr, Bell (roach), : lb. 144 0z., taking 
second prize, presented by Mr. Armstrong; Mr. Chapman (roach), 
1lb. 13 0z., taking third prize, presented by Mr. Bell. The following 
gentlemen also weighed-in fish:—Mr. Woelfel (roach), 123 oz. 
(chub), 2 lb. 14 0z.; Mr. Burnett (roach), 12 oz. ; Mr. Perkins (roach), 
13 0z.; Mr. Greenfield (roach), 7 oz.; Mr. Wilkins (roach), 63 oz. ; 
Mr. Coulson had fourteen nice roach, but was too late to weigh-in.— 
W. EMMs, Secretary. 


January oth. 


PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the sthinst., at the weekly meeting of the above club, Mr. 
Bracey, the vice-president, read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Pike: its Habits and Capture.” There was a large gathering of 
anglers on the occasion, who testified their approbation by a 
unanimous vote of thanks. Mr. Bracey is one of the best rods in the 
club, and he knows all about it. There is a series of papers pro- 
mised by other members, which will, no doubt, do a great deal in 
keeping the club together during the fence months. 

Daggerwood, Feb. 1oth. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Although there was every prospect of a very wet day on Sunday 
morning, the 8th inst., a capital muster of our members visited Tap- 
low to compete for six valuable prizes, and those that got no fish were 
as pleased as those that did; for they had not been on the banks of 
the Thames long when the sun shone forth most beautifully, making 
each one fancy we were in the midst of summer, and adding greatly 
to the day’s outing. Only four of the prizes were taken: Mr. Rick- 
wood taking the first with a very good show of roach, closely followed 
by the White-eyed Kaffir, Mr. Lee taking the third, and Mr. Till the 
fourth. The following gentlemen, who did not compete for the prizes, 
weighed-in some first-class takes of roach and dace: Messrs. Short, 
Lovett, Gibson and Munslow.—F. Knox. 





RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

_At the weekly meeting of the members of this Society, at the Sta- 
tion Hotel, Richmond, on Wednesday evening last, a very interesting 
conversation took place relative to the reported netting in the Tidal 
Waters. Mr. Goodale occupied the chair, and Messrs. Thomas 
Spreckley and W. H. Brougham, of the T.A.P.S., were present on the 
occasion. The result and object of the visit of these two gentlemen 
was that of securing the co-operation of the members of this excellent 
club in the work that is going on to protect the river between Ted- 
dington and Richmond ; and there was an unanimous desire to do so 
by those present at the meeting. A cordial vote of thanks was given 
to. Messrs. Spreckley and Brougham for their attendance.—B, 


SIR HUGH MYDDLETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members and friends of the above Society sat down to their 
annual supper at the clubhouse, Three Johns, White Lion Street, 
Islington, on Tuesday, the 3rd inst. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Fowler, faced by Mr. T. Allard. After the usual toasts, Mr. Howard, 
our worthy host, was highly commended for the excellent spread he had 
provided on this occasion. After the cloth was removed, some very 
good songs were rendered by the following gentlemen :—T. Alard, 
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Watts, Rogers, Fowler, Pondus, Weldon, Howard. in the intervals 
during the harmony the under-mentioned gentlemen gave the follow- 
ing prizes :—Mr. Reboul, 15s. 6d.; T. Allard, silver lever watch and 
5s.; A. G. Allard, guinea trolling rod; Mr. Fowler, set gold studs; 
Mr. G. Rogers,‘1os. 6d.; Mr. Pondus, table-cover ; W. Allen, Furnshill, 
winder ; Mr. Thomas, two volumes of Dickens’s Works; T. Weldon, 


tos. 6d.; Mr. Howard, our worthy host, a handsome prize. This 
brought a pleasant and enjoyable evening to a termination. Three 
of the members of the above Society were out on Sunday last. Mr. 


T. Allard had a handsome show of chub and perch,.but was too late 
to weigh. Mr. Caborne, chub and dace, 6 1b. 8 oz.; Mr. Rogers, 
chub and dace, 4 lb. 3 0z.—J. CABORN, Sec. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above Society were out on February 8th, but 
owing to the rain their little favourite river was as thick as mud, which 
made it very unpleasant for them, and the result of which wasa 
blank On February 15th the members of the Society will fish for 
three handsome prizes at Windsor, above the railway bridge, bank 
onty, no jackto weigh. Ifthe weather prove fine we expect to have a 
good muster on this occasion. Meeting nights Thursday and Sun- 
at the Surprise, Vauxhall Bridge Road.—TH. W. 


SOUTH LONDON. 

In my report of this socicty that appeared in the number for January 
3ist, I stated that it was the first blank that the society had had this 
year, I have since learned that after I had left the society (at 10 
o’clock) Mr. Sargent weighed in 17 1b. of chub from Windsor, and by 
so doing he saved the society from having a blank. On February rst 
he again came to the rescue with one barbel anda chub, in spite of 
the fog and frost. On February 8th this ‘‘ Guardian Angel,” or I 
ought to say ‘‘ Guardian Sargent,” of the South London, came in with 
four chub and one roach, the largest chub going about 24 1b.—PIXIE, 

February roth. 

THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 1st inst., same of the members were out trying for jack, 
there being a prize for the heaviest weight. Mr. Baker was the only 
member fortunate enough to get a jack, thereby winning the prize. 
The fish was taken at St. Margaret’s, and weighed 2 lb. 12 oz. 
Messrs Wainwright, Eagles, and C. Richardson weighed-in roach.— 
W.L. , 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday evening our table did not present the appearance we 
anticipated; but luckily, to save a blank, Mr. R. Hammond brought 
in a splendid show of chub from the Thames, weight 24 Ib. 2 0z., two 
of them weighing respectively 3 Ib. and 3 lb. 1 oz. each, all caught by 
tight-line from the bank. (I think in all club reports Awzz¢ and da7k- 
fishing ought to be specially particularised),—W. BROWN, Hon. Sec. 

[Your previous report arrived too late through being sent to some 
wrong address. The change of address has been advertised in the 
paper for six weeks ED.] 


THE NORWICH CHAMPION ANGLING CLUB. 

Only a few of the members have been out during the past week, 
but they have been well rewarded. Mr. Stannard, at Brundall, had 
about 35 lb. of nice roach, several measuring 12 to 15 inches long; 
Mr. Palmer, in the New Cut on Monday afternoon, had about 12 Ib, 
of very nice roach. On Tuesday Messrs. Whincop and Chettleburgh 
were amongst the jack on the Bure, and, though an unfavourable day, 
brought home six, scaling about 25 lb. REPORTER. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

At the weekly meeting on Monday evening last, at Ashley’s Hotel, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, there was a large attendance of 
members to witness the distribution of prizes. Mr. F. H. Lemann 
occupied the chair on the occasion. Several sums were given towards 
competitions for this year, including a silver-mounted horn, by Mr. 
F. G. Pearce; and a silver cup, of the value of five guineas, from 
Mr. T. R. Sachs. Mr. W. B. Adlington weighed in 22 1b. of chub 
from Maidenhead; Mr. Faulkner, 7 lb. 4 oz. chub and 14lb. of roach 
from the Thames; and Mr. Huygett three pike from the Ouse, weigh- 
ing respectively 17 lb. 4 0z., 12 Ib. 12 oz., and 61b.40z. The name 
of Mr. H. Gray, the respected Librarian of the Society, was acci- 
dentally omitted as being present at the Annual Dinner, and who 
rendered great service, with the Honorary Secretary, in carrying out 
the general arrangements.—B. 

TO SECRETARIES. 

Thinking that there is plenty of room for an angling club in Plum- 
stead, without interfering with the two clubs in Woolwich, I have 
decided on forming one atthe Windsor Castle, Maxey Road, Plum- 
stead, proprietor, tr. Gigner ; and will feel obliged if any secretaries 
will forward to me a copy of their rules. Please address, H. J. 
Belstead, 6, Elm Grove Street, Plumstead, Kent.—H. J. BELSTEAD, 
late Secretary to the Woolwich Brothers A. S. 

February roth. 





WALTONIANS. 

The members of this club have again commenced their depreda- 
tions amongst the ranks of the finny tribes, after their very long 
sojournin town. Mr. Malcolm showed two splendid dace, the largest 
of which weighed 8 oz.; also some verynice roach. Mr. Packman, 
2 lb. 3 oz. of roach; and Mr. Phillips a splendid chub of 5 lb. 3 0z., 
all taken from the Thames.—WaAT. B. WEBSTER. 


Feb, 9. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, lVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but-as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co,, St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr, J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town, 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-strect, W. 


Or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr H,. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.F. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, ioe 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham.’ 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr, E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells, 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s, ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ali communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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LARGE GIFT OF CARP FOR THE THAMES. 


Ave of the most successful nettings and liberal contributions of 

carp for the Thames was made to the river at the end of 
last week. In the beautiful and romantic park of Montreal, near 
to Sevenoaks, the residence of Earl Amherst, there is a series of 
Six or seven ponds, ranging one above the other, supplied with 
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water from the springs in the hills above; and in each of these 
ponds and pieces of water there were quantities of carp of all 
sizes up to 2lb and 3l1b. each, which the noble proprietor, or 
rather his son, the Hon. Josceline G. H. Amherst, who has for some 
time successfully commenced the hatching of trout eggs, and the 
rearing of the spotted beauties, was desirous of making into trout 
streams, and so get rid of the entire stock of carp and tench out 
of them. About three months ago the Hon. Josceline G. H. 
Amherst very kindly and most liberally offered the fish for the 
portion of Thames watched over by the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society, an offer which was gratefully accepted by the 
committee ; but with so much continued frost, and the water being 
frequently covered with ice, the operation of getting at the fish 
has been constantly postponed, and necessarily delayed until last 
week, when the agreeable intelligence was received that all was 
ready, and the prospect of another frost apparently dispersed. The 
liberal arrangements which had been previously made 
with the London and South-Western, and the South-Eastern 
Railways for the facilities for the transport of the fish were 


speedily put in force, and Friday in last week 
was selected as the day for carrying the long-looked-for 
mudlark into effect. On the day previous, Messrs. T. 


Spreckley and W. H. Brougham, accompanied by Mr. F. 
C. Hatfield, with keepers, nets and fish carriers, went down to 
Riverhead to make all the preparations for the netting of the fol- 
lowing day, taking up their quarters at the charming hostelry of 
the Amherst Arms, kept by Mr. Waller, and where they received 
every attention and comfort. It may here be mentioned that in 
the kitchen garden on the estate the river Darenth rises, and the 
inspection of this interesting object, together with the hatching 
operations and the stock of trout, was a pleasing and agreeable 
feature in the proceedings of the day. In the afternoon previous 
to the day of netting the Hon. Josceline G. H. Amherst, Col. Boyd, 
M.P., Captain Denison, M.P., and others, were busily engaged in 
spawning some of the trout that had been hatched at Montreal, 
and took from them a goodly number of eggs. In order to facili- 
tate the removal of thecarp, the Hon. Josceline G. H. Amherst had 
some time before run down one of the ponds, and placed about 
2000 fish out of it into another one, and the idea was to serve 
that pond the same when the day of transport arrived. Messrs. T. 
Spreckley, W. H. Brougham, and F. C. Hatfield, with the keepers, 
visited the pond soon after daylight on the Friday morning. They 
found the very hard and somewhat unexpected frost of the previous 
night had covered the pond with a strong coating of ice, and as it 
was expected to occupy two or three hours in running the water 
down to be ready for a limited number of visitors who were ex- 
pected to arrive at 10 o’clock, the pen-stock was at once removed. 
The water, however, ran down quicker than was expected, and 
the plug had to be put in again. On the arrival of the 
party from London they were most courteously received, 
and invited by the Hon. Josceline G. H. Amherst to inspect the 
hatching apparatus and the rising of the Darenth. Amongst 
those present to witness the operation of getting the fish were 
the Earl and Countess Amherst, Captain Denison, M.P., and Lady 
Eleanor Denison and family, Lady Margaret Amherst, Lady 
Charlotte Amherst, Captain the Hon. J.. Amherst, the Hon. 
Josceline G. H. Amherst, the Hon. Hugh Amherst, Colonel Hood, 
M.P., J. Gladstone Esq. (nephew of the ex-Premier), J. Hussey, 
Esq., the Rey. T. Norman Rowsell, Messrs. T. Spreckley, W. H. 
Brougham, T. A. Mitchell, G. B. Ramshaw, T. S. Davy, Alfred 
Nuthall, H. J. Alfred, B. Perelli-Rocco, F. H. Lemann, F. G 
Hatfield, John Wood, J. P, Wheeldon, Russell Knapp, W. Jones, 
J. E. Bonny, J. Temple, W. Percy Lindley, &c., &c. On the 
arrival of the party at the pond there was evidence of plenty of 
work before them. The water below, which was protected by a net, 
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and the remainder of the water left in the pond was alive with fish. 
Colonel Hood, the Hon. J.G. H. and Hugh Amherst, Messrs. 
F.C. Hatfield, T. A. Mitchell, T. S. Davy, F. H. Lemann, and 
others, with leggings on, were soon in the mud, getting the fish 
in landing nets, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Spreckley. 
The excitement of the scene for some considerable time would 
baffle description—net after net laden with carp was handed 
to those above, and tubs and fish-carriers were in continual 
demand—nearly every one present of the male species participated 
in the work. Exclamations of gratification and congratulation 
were in everybody’s mouth, and none were more pleased than the 
of fish! 


size for stocking 


witness such 
They were nearly all carp of the best 
purposes, and when an opportunity offered to take the fish 
out of the tubs the dirt and filth 
that had taken 


opposite to one of the other ponds where there was some clean 


Amherst family to a splendid lot 


carriers to remove 
necessarily got 


and 
in with them, they were 


water, and then thrown on the grass to be well washed and put 
into cleaner water. It was a magnificent sight to see such a large 
and beautiful collection of really handsome fish lie on the green 
sward before they were carefully transferred to the spacious fish 
carriers which were to convey them to the bosom of Old Father 
Thames. There must have been altogether at least 3000 fish. 
There remained two other ponds for netting and the best being 
covered with a quantity of thick ice, the result did not add much to 
the other lot of fish; indeed, if there had been any great number 
caught they would have to have been put in reserve for another 
day as all the four large carriers were as full of fish as they could 
hold. Luncheon was ordered for half-past three o’clock at the 
Amherst Arms, and at three o’clock the netting was declared to 
be finished by Mr. Thomas Spreckley, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and arrangements made for the fish carriers to be at the Seven- 
oaks Station at five o’clock. The entire company of gentlemen, 
including the members of the Amherst family, Col. Hood, M.P., 
Captain Denison, M.P., and other visitors from the mansion, sat 
down toa capital luncheon in the large room of the Amherst 
Arms provided by Mr. and Mrs. Waller, the host and hostess, and 
both that and the wines and attendance gave great satisfaction. 
Mr. Thomas Spreckley occupied the Chair, with Mr. T. S. Davy in 
the Vice-Chair. After full justice had been done to the 
good things, the Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to Earl 
Amherst, the Hon. Josceline G. H. Amherst, and other members 
of the family for the liberal gift of carp and their kind courtesy to 
to all present, proposed their healths, which was drunk with great 
enthusiasm, and afterwards graciously responded to by the Hon. 
Josceline Amherst. The other toasts given on the occasion were 
as follows :—Colonel Hood proposed the health of Mr. Thomas 
Spreckley, to which that gentleman replied ; Mr. Alfred Nuthall 
gave the health of Mr. W. H. Brougham, which, after being 
responded to, Mr. T. S. Davy proposed “the Press,” coupling 
with it the names of Mr. W. H. Brougham and Mr. J. P. 
Wheeldon. The last toast was “The Ladies,” given by Mr. W. H. 
Brougham, and responded to by the Hon. Hugh Amherst. This 
brought the day’s proceedings to a satisfactory close, and the only 
thing that remained was to take the journey homeward, Mr. 
Waller, with great courtesy, having the necessary conveyances 
ready to take all to the railway station, receiving expressions of 
entire satisfaction from one and all of the arrangements at the 
Amherst Arms. At the Sevenoaks station the inspector and his 
staff were ready to afford every assistance, and as the train 
punctually arrived, all were soon comfortably seated. On the 
arrival at Waterloo Junction the fish were all found to be in first- 
tate condition, and under the charge of Mr. Alfred Nuthall, were 
taken to Kingston, and afterwards placed in a number of punts on 
the river. On the following day they were put in the Thames at 








Teddington Weir, Kingston, and Thames Ditton, under the superin- : 
tendence of Mr. Alfred Nuthall. There has never been a more 
valuable consignment of carp to the Thames, and Friday, the 13th 

February, 1880, will ever be remembered as a big day in the annals 
of the Themes Angling Preservation Society. The liberality and 
kindness of the Amherst family will never be forgotten, and that 
liberality will certainly be highly appreciated by the anglers of 


the Thames. 
Be 








STRAIGHT LINES ON ANGLING.—No. VIII. 

By 

ies is something philosophical in Mr. Francis Francis’s 
S 


ggestion when gudgeon-fishing to lay out a paternoster 
“The gudgeon congregate to feed on 


CREEL. 


beside the swim for perch. 
the larva and your worms, and the perchcongregate to feed on the 
gudgeon, and, if you are on the look-out, you will feed on the perch.” 

Float-fishing for perch is, perhaps, the more common practice 
than with the paternoster. Here you may use two hooks, but 
they should be smaller than those attached to the paternoster ; as 
the worm being the principai bait, you have to give more time ; 
whereas with the minnow, the bait is always seized by the head, 
through the lip of which the hook is placed. 

Great numbers of perch are taken by trailing and spinning 
either afloat or from the bank. This may be done with a minnow, 
small gudgeon, or other fish of moderate size. The spoon-bait is 
likewise fatal in certain waters at times; but the artificial bait, 
the invention of Mr. R. Howes, of Devizes, I have found to be the 
most successful lure of any, particularly incanals and shallow waters, 
especially if its single triangle is supplemented by a small portion 
of worm. There are other—indeed almost countless—artificial 
minnows, or ‘‘kill-devils,” which may be more or less effective 
devices, but I am perfectly satisfied with this one. With it, in 
less than three hours, in a small brook running through 
Eglington Park, in Ayrshire, Scotland, I got seven dozen 
perch, all about a quarter to half a pound each, with 
which I stocked a small artificial lake in that county. Nor have 
its achievements been confined to half-pounders, as in the Kennet, 
at Thatcham, | killed thirty-six perch weighing in all 54 lb., the 
heaviest being 2 lb. 10 0z., and on the same day six chub the 
largest 32 lb. I must, however, state in fairness that I was much 
prejudiced against it at first, as I noticed the perch would follow 
it up to the edge of the water very suspiciously without taking it, 
until I bethought me of the addition of the piece of a worm, 
which doubtless gave the requisite aroma to the tasteless metal. 
Let me recommend this receipt to all and several who find their 
artificial bait for perch of whatever make or name—not sufficiently 
killing. 

Let me here strongly impress upon my brother anglers the 
sportsmanlike practice of returning perch to the water which do 
not reach the standard length of 7 inches. 

There are many other baits which perch affect besides those 
mentioned. They are excessively fond of the live salt-water 
shrimp, certainly more so in tidal or brackish water; for be it under- 
stood the perch will endure a much greater admixture of salt in its 
element than almost any other fresh-water fish; and herein they 
show an affinity in their nature to their congeners the basse. The 
fresh-water shrimp is likewise an excellent lure for perch, which 
may be procured during the more temperate months, by drawing 
a gauze hand-net through almost any yielding aquatic vegetation. 
When hard-up for bait you may use the eyes of the fish you have 
caught, for it is no fable or “all my eye,” as recounted by Bulwer, 
that a perch has been taken by /s own orbit impaled upon a hook. 

However, the provident angler ought never to be without a 
Supply of worms. Witha mite of a worm he can take the small 
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fry of fish, and with them he can capture perch. Still there is 
something in being able to say that you have taken fish with ex- 
ceptional baits. Ihave known of one case in which a perch fell 
a victim to a pill of paste, and another of several perch being 
caught with the small leech that is often found adhering to the 


side of the pike. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH 
WATER’ FISH. 


By J. Harrincton KEEnr, 
No. Vi—RUDD OR RED EYE. 


eee Rudd or Red Eye (euciscus eryopthalmus)is said by Yarrell to 

be found, notonlyin the Thames, but in the wafer near London. 
This may have been the case in his day, but it certainly is not so 
now ; indeed, I may venture to say that it is quite unknown in the 
lower reaches of the river, though both roach and dace, if not 
common, are often to be seen and caught in plentiful shoals. It 
is, however, found very numerously in streams where roach abound, 
and also in Jakes. Virginia Water swarms with a small variety of 
rudd, and I have known myself to catch twenty dozens with a 
single rod in five hours, when I wanted a good supply of bait. 
The fish is variously termed the Shallow of the Cambridgeshire 
Cam, andthe Roud of Norfolk. It is found also in Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire in plenty, and sparsely in 
Scotland and Ireland. Lough Neagh in the latter “ distressful 
country” is said to possess the fish. 

Rudd is probably derived from the ruddy coppery tint of the fish, 
and red-eye obviously refers to the irides. ‘ Shallow” probably 
comes from its bream-like shallowness of body when on its side. 
In weight, food, spawning habits, haunts, and many other particu- 
lars, itresembles the roach very closely—so closely, indeed, as to be 
often mistaken for that fish. 
than the roach. 

Notwithstanding the similiarities referred to, however, there is 
a great difference between the anatomy of the fishes,as a compari- 
son of the following detailed tecbnical description of the fish 
with that given in the article on roach, will amply testify. 

In the first place the length of the head, compared to the length 
of the head and body is as two to seven; if measured to the 
forked centre of the caudal rays as one to four; the depth of the 
body is to the same length as one to three; the head is small and 
nose rather blunt, the diameter of the eye one fourth the length 
of the head ; nostrils in a circular depression half way between 
the point of the nose and the anterior edge of the orbit ; the nape 
and back rise suddenly, the whole dorsal line very convex, the 
fleshy portion of the tail narrow, abdominal line also convéx; 
the depth of the body decreasing suddenly from the commence- 
ment of the anal fin ; the scales large, the number in the series 
forming the lateral line about forty ; in an oblique line ascending to 
the dorsal fin seven, and descending to the line of the ventral fin 
four, the scales having numerous concentric striae and but few 
radiating lines. The dorsal fin is placed very far back ; the first 
ray arises half way between the point of the nose and the end of 
the short central caudal rays ; the base of the whole dorsal fin over 
the space between the ventral and anal fins, the base of the dorsal 
fin equal to the length of the sixth ray. From the point. of the 
nose to thé commencement of the pectoral fin, from thence to the 
origin ofthe ventral fins, and thence to the anal aperture, are three 
very nearly equal distances ; the anal fin commences in a vertical 
line but little behind the origin of the last ray of the dorsal fin, 
the base of the fin equal to the second or longest ray; the caudal 
rays rather long, the longest as long again as the central short 


If anything it prefers stiller waters 








rays. The fin rays are in number as follows :—Dorsal, 10; 
pectoral, 15; ventral, 9 ; anal, 13 ; caudal, 19. 

The colouring of the fish varies according to the localities from 
which it is taken. It often in this respect so resembles a roach as 
to be—so far as general appearance goes—undistinguishable. The 
following, however, correctly describes the best-conditioned speci- 
mens I have seen :—Irides, orange red; cheeks and gill covers, 
golden yellow; upper part of back, brown, tinged with green and 
blue; sides were pale; belly, light golden yellow; the whole sur- 
face of the body tinged with a brilliant reddish golden hue, vary- 
ing when viewed in different positions, according to the 
light. The fins more or less a bright cinnabar red, dorsal 
and caudal fins not so bright, but more inclining to reddish 
brown. 

Especially is this colouring approximated to that of the roach 
in the case of the small rudd to which Walton refers in the 
following passage (and to which I have referred above as inhabit- 
ing Virginia Water) :—‘‘ There is a kind of bastard small roach 
that breeds in ponds, with a very forked tail and of a very small 
size, which some say is bred by the Beam and right Roach, and 
some ponds are stored with these beyond belief, and knowing 
men that know their difference call them Ruds.” So I believe. they 
are, oh, Saint Isaac! and not hybrids. I am not even convinced 
that it is possible for bream and roach to hybridise, even under 


exceptionally favourable circumstances. 








THE BROOKLET. 


“Tzaac Wa ton wonld have loved our brook and our quiet meadows.”’—Miss Mitford’s 
Our Village, p. 52. 
Baby-brooklet—running, falling, 
Pattering down thy nursery-dale— 
Brook not old enough for brawling— 
On thy journey through a vale— 













Of tears ? nay! no signs of sadness 
Do those shining ripples show ; 

Childhood’s pretty, prattling gladness 

Lisps where thy young waters flow— 
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All shut in—by hills surrounded— 
Open only to ¢he sky ; 

Allthe earth shut out—unbounded 
Evil hid from baby’s eye. 

Innocent thine infant current ; 
Pure thine unpolluted tide ; 

Sweetas love, as truth transparent, \* 
Brightasvirtuedostthouglide— @i 


~, 


Onward, unto the wide river— 
Onward, unto the deep sea: 
Baby-brook, but wilt thou ever— 
All thy life—as lovely be ? 
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TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly- books, Landing Nets, Gatfs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Ftirts 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very bes, 
description.—[Apvr. ] 

FisHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Cotta Ge, near GRANT’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr, John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 
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WORM-FISHING FOR TROUT IN CLEAR WATER. 
By Jock Scorr. 

I QUITE agree with Mr. John Tweddle, of Choppington, that 

THE FisHING GAZETTE is a medium in which all matters 
pertaining to piscatorial pursuits may be legitimately discussed 
to theinterest, and let me hope to the benefit, of its numerous 
readers. I beg to assure him that I feel no offence at his remarks, 
and if he believes in the famous three-hook tackle, Mr. Tweddle 
has a perfect right to ventilate his opinions, and also to criticise 
my article, or any article that appears in the pages of the GAZETTE. 
After this admission, your correspondent must understand that I 
do not belong to the ‘‘ thin skinned,” but welcome all fair and 
honest criticism. Now, having perused very carefully Mr. Tweddle’s 
remarks, I find that his objections centre in the use of the single 
hook. The construction of my casting-line does not quite tally 
with his ideas, for he fails to see why salmon-gut should not be 
substituted in place of the three feet of tapered twisted gut; he is 
also, evidently, a sceptic with regard to quick-striking, and (must 
I write ? )—a methodical “ rule-of-three” angler. Count one, two, 
three, he says, then strike. I know what a certain individual in 
the charming novel of ‘‘Guy Mannering” would have exclaimed 
had he been an angler, ‘‘Count one, two, three ? Prodigious.” 


One for a nibble! 
Two for a bite! 
Three when the worm is swallowed all right! 


What do you think of that, Mr. Editor? 
you to remember when fishing your favourite casts under the 
shadow of Shanna Bank, or dipping the worm in the “ bonnie” 
pools of Greenup and Blackweel. This rule-of-three theory is 
almost as unique, but certainly not so applicable, as the learned 
and inexhaustible papers that are at present adorning the pages 
of your journal. I allude to the articles, “‘ When to strike in fly- 
fishing.” The writers, at least some of them, have reduced 
angling to a science, and all who would be fly-fishers must now 
matriculate in college, be well up in mathematics, and able to 
divide a second into something like two hundred thousand parts, 
before they will be able to take a piscatorial degree as “‘ master of 
the art.” However, as my remarks should apply to worm fishing, I 
leave these learned savan/s to settle their disputes and confine myself 
to the question at issue, viz., the one hook »v. the Stewart’s 
tackle. Mr. Tweddle evidently has donned the mantle dropped 
by the author of ‘‘ The Practical Angler,” and, like a good knight- 
errant, is determined to have a tilt against any 
who may happen to differ from him, or question the soundness 
of his favourite theory; for he says, “‘ I am more than astonished 
at the conclusiveness of the verdict given for the single hook,” and 
he comes to the conclusion that Jock Scott has no practical ex- 
perience, or, at least, a very little. Without being egotistical, I 
may just mention that my experience extends over twenty years, 
and I have practically and severely tried the merits of the two 
systems in most of the waters in the north of England and Scot- 
land. Practice and experience alone will show that the single 
hook is vastly superior in its killing powers to the far-famed 
Stewart's tackle. What are the advantages claimed by Mr. Stewart ? 
He says that “a trout can hardly take hold of the worm at all 
without having one of the hooks in its mouth, also the worm 
lives much longer, and being free to wriggle itself into any 
shape is more natural-looking, and, consequently, enticing.” 
Again, he says that it is much more easily baited, particularly aa 
the worms are fresh. The last sentence is true, but fatal to his 
theory, for who would use fresh worms? No skilled worm-fisher 
—simply because he knows the great secret in this branch of 
the sport is the proper preparation of his baits. Yet the 
Stewart tackle is the only tackle with which you can use worms 


There’s a rhyme for 


writer 








that are tender, new, and freshly dug, and these, Mr. Stewart 
admits, in another part of his book, are unfit for use. 

It is established without a doubt, that to ensure success, worms 
must be dug some time before they are required, kept in moss, and 
got intoa tough condition before they are fit for clear water 
fishing. But your readers may reasonably say, why not use well- 
scoured worms on the tackle? For this reason; after you stick 
one on the hook eight times out of twelve you will find the worm 
has twisted gut and hooks into a regular round knot, which is 
anything but natural looking and certainly is not enticing. In 
such a condition it is impossible to hook a fish. Stewart says, 
“a trout can hardly take hold of the worm without having one of 
the hooks in its mouth.” ‘True, but should not this apply equally 
as well to the single hook? Again, he says “the worm lives 
much longer and is more enticing.” 1 say the worm on either 
tackle lives quite as long as it is intended to live, and, therefore, 
that is no argument at all. Mr. Tweddle cannot refute my state- 
ment that the single hook travels better than the tackle, and 
under any condition of water, be the bed of the stream clean or 
dirty, rough or smooth, it always works well. We are told, 
“never under any circumstances put lead on your line;” if he 
refers to the tackle the advice is sound and. good, but not so with 
the single hook, as it is quite necessary sometimes, when the 
streams are strong, to attach a No. 6 shot as all masters 
of the art know to their advantage. Mr. Tweddle certainly surprised 
me, in the assertion that pools clear and deep can only be 
successfully fished with the tackle. I think if he tries the single 
hook in pools he will be quite convinced of its superior killing 
powers, for I venture to say he will kill three fish, to one with the 
tackle; and to strengthen my opinion on this point allow me to 
give an extract or two from a clever and exhaustive pamphlet 
written by a Scotch gentleman, Mr. J. L. Monilaus, of Peebles, a 
most experienced worm fisher, entitled, “‘ Mr. Stewart’s worm 
tackle: its worth.” I commend the little treatise to all readers 
and anglers who take an interest in worm fishing and who would 
like to see both sides of the question; the extracts I append bear 
on the economy of bait, and the superiority of the single hook in 
clear pool fishing :— 


‘Nothing will more materially affect the weight of your basket, 
at the close of a day’s sport, than the method you pursue in deal- 
ing out your bait. I suppose an angler using Mr. Stewart’s 
tackle has been fishing for some hours and only killing an 
odd trout here and there—a very common case. During these 
hours, in addition to the worms necessarily expended in capturing 
the few fish, he will have wasted a large quantity of valuable bait. 
All owing to the three hooks. In summer, when the sky is as 
brass and the earth like iron, it is more difficult to procure worms 
than kill trout. But you must, according to Stewart, have the 
gross for each day’s fishing. Such a supply as this you cannot 
keep up should you be living in an out-of-the-way place, and 
equally would it be vile extravagance on the part of any angler to 
spend two shillings daily for a fortnight upon worms. Whatever 
way you look at it, this waste of bait is perfectly inexcusable. A 
diminutive parr compels you to rebait your hooks. Even a nibble 
necessitates a new worm, and seldom can you take more than 
three casts without damaging and breaking your worm when 
using Mr. Stewart’s tackle.” 

But how about the single bait hook? Does this serious dis- 
advantage apply to it as well? We answer, No. Not only is the 
single hook more to be depended on when fishing among heavy 
trout, but it also saves your worms. ‘This is one of the peculiar 
advantages over the “ tackle,” which requires to be baited afresh 
every bite. Mr. Stewart, on page 144, informs us that when you 
have caught a trout, or even had one on for amoment, “the worm 
is off the hooks ”—hook, he should have said—“ and a considerable 
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distance up the line.” This is one of the many confused state- 
ments to be found in the chapter on “worms.” It is incorrect if 
he refers to the three hooks, as the worm never runs, nor can run 
up the gut when baited on the tackle, but is broken and torn the 
instant it is seized by atrout. It is, however, a true description 
of the state of the worm when on the single hook, and all you 
have to do is simply to draw it down again over the shank, and 
the lure is as good as ever. 

Accordingly, a careful and expert fisher can kill at least three trout 
with one worm, and thus economise his bait. This one of those 
hard facts which is worth a dozen fine-spun angling theories. You 
have only to look at Mr. Stewart’s tackle when baited to be con- 
vinced that it must prove a comparative failure, in calm clear pools, or 
in smooth water of any description, and that its killing powers can- 
not be relied on except in streams and rough waters. But the re- 
verse of this is the case when using the single hook. Not only 
can it kill as well, and frequently more surely than the tackle in 
streams, but you can fish every part of a pool with or without a 
breeze on it, in shallow as well as in deep water. Now this is 
just what Mr. Stewart’s three hooks cannot accomplish. So says 
Mr. Monilaus, and so say I, and if Mr. Tweddle will give the one 


_ hook a fair trial this coming season, with a bag of well-scoured 


worms (not freshly dug), he will materially alter his opinion of the 
radical three-hook tackle, and become, I have no doubt, a good 
disciple of the conservative single hook. Mr. Tweddle is ap- 
parently in error as to the sizes of Hutchinson’s hooks, but this 
does not materially affect the question in dispute. 


Jocx Scorr. 








A WOODLAND STREAM IN YORKSHIRE WITH THE 
GARNETT QUILL MINNOW. 


“ Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ?” 


as the delightful month of May last year, we were only 

too glad to escape, for a day’s pleasure, from the turmoil of 
business, for the sole purpose of experimenting with the “ Garnett 
Quill Minnow,” which we had seen advertised in the FrsHinG 
Gazette. We selected a small trout-stream from amongst the 


_many that are to be found in the pleasant vales of this county. 


Buoyed up with prospect of some fine sport, we sought up our 
tackle, and, after polishing the dust and other extraneous matter 
which had settled on them during the past skating season, we 
thought ourselves fully equipped for any emergency of the mor- 
row. Being early risers, we did not wait until the sun was high in 
the heavens, but taking a long draught of the milk in the pantry, 
and a slice of bread and beef in our hands, we were not long in 
passing all our slumbering neighbours, and landing into a lonely 
rural district, noted forits native simplicity. After walkinga good 
hour, we were present to hail the smiling morn. The distant hills 
were clothed in beauty, and the sun sent forth his genial rays 
upon the blossoming hedgerows that were spread in rich profusion 
on every hand, whilst the warbling notes and merry lays of the 
feathered songsters resounded amongst the dense thickets that 
grew more dense as we passed along. Entering a time-honoured 
expanse of woodland, by one of those walks which awaken the 
poetic fancy, or one in which lovers wish to linger, we tread softly 
along, and our feet seem scarcely to touch mother earth, there is 
such a luxuriant growth of mossy beds below us. On each side 
of us specimens of the wood bracken are shooting forth their 
graceful canopies of green on every hand. On this scene 
we feast our fancy until we emerge in a more open glen. 
Here we find we are sufficiently near to our destination as to 
distinguish the distant rushing of waters, which are caused by a 
miniature fall in the course of this rippling brook. 
Reaching this delightful spot we unpacked, and adjusted 








our rod, and placed our especial artificial bait in such a 
manner as to give it every chance of doing its best in the waters 
below, we soon had the gratification of seeing a fine fish on the 
bank, which we surveyed over and over again with delight. We 
basketed several brace from this place, during the couple of hours 
we were there, and feeling rather fatigued we sat down on the rich 
turf to enjoy a little refreshment. Ere long we were startled by ° 
observing a pair of bright dazzling orbs penetrating through a tuft 
of loose soil. This was sufficient to arouse us from the deepest 
of reveries. We found them to be the forerunners of a fine 
common English snake. We secured this to a branch of an 
adjoining tree until our day’s sport was o’er, and eventually it was 
placed in the preserver’s hand as a memento of our excursion. 
After this we spun up the stream several times with good success. 
We succeeded in making a fair basket, and feeling the want of a 
“refresher,” we sat down to eat our evening meal. Never was 
any meal so delicious to our fancy, as we picked what was left of 
a small chicken whilst we drank the rippling water for champagne. 
Eventide being upon us, we joyfully retraced our steps for home, 
which we reached at the hour when the nightingale sings her first 
love lullaby of the night. 
A. D. W. 





TROUT-FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


“FTSHE high winds and unsettled weather at intervals of the last 

fortnight, interfered very much with the trout fishing on 
the Avon, and fewer baskets have been recorded during that time 
than since the opening of the season. A few fine fish have, 
however, been killed, and amongst the rest was a perfect beauty, 
weighing 11 lb., taken by Mr. H. Gwatkin between the Worcester 
and Gloucester street bridges. This fish was played for over an 
hour before he could be drawn to the side, and then the net was 
found to be useless to land him as the fish was too large to be 
got into it, and at each attempt the speckled one made a rush. 
Eventually a gaff was procured, and by its means the trout was 
safely landed. It was really a beauty, deep and well-fed, and 
amply repaid the trouble taken. On Friday last Mr. Gwatkin also 
secured seven nice-sized fish. Among the other best takes during 
the above period, Mr. R. T. Searell comes next with zo—one 
weighing 31b., another 2$1b.; Mr. W. M’William 13, large 
13 1b.; and Mr. T. Redmayne 12, 1 Ib. each. The best fly at 
present for day, is the brown-winged with dark hackle and full 
body; for evening a grey fly. 

“A few members of the Anglers’ Society are spending their holi- 
days on the Cust, but the results have not yet reached town. Dr. 
Campbell, the Rev. J. D. Fergusson, and Mr. G. G. Bridges are 
fishing in the Otago rivers. The streams in the South Canterbury 
district will be visited next week by several anglers, and at the 
termination of the holidays we hope to be able to record the 
leading takes of these holiday-seekers.’—Canterbury 
December 27. 
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Grecory’s Sprnninc Bairs.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
nvented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use withdead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkable 
success.—See that the name “‘ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 


Grorce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised b some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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NOTICE TO FLY-MAKERS. 

WE have received some packets of flies from several makers, and 
intend to give them an early notice, and shall be obliged if any 
others who wish their flies noticed will send them at once 
General and local name of each sort of fly should be attached’ 
No flies will be noticed which are not dressed on the finest- 
stained whole-gut or on drawn-gut. We should be sorry to 
recommend to our readers any flies mounted on gut which we 


should never think of using ourselves. 








RIVER REPORTS. 


(Lrom our own Correspondents.) 
MID-THAMES. 


“« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”—Shakespeare. 





There is certainly a tide just now in the affairs of anglers, which, as they 
cannot help but take at the flood, must lead to a destruction of all hope of 
successful fishing during the few days that remain of the season 1879-80. The 
continuous heavy rains of the past week have rapidly filled up the channel of 
the river, and as I write the river is fairly over the banks; indeed, ‘‘ over the 
hills and far away,” and has already submerged thousands of acres of grass 
and seed crops, and will do an infinity of harm to riverside proprietors and 
tenants. Looking at the present flood in a piscatorial light, coming as it has 
just at the commencement of the fence months, when thefishare all but spawning, 
it is most unfortunate, for the poor creatures who have “ loved not wisely but 
too well” will be cast out into ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new,’’ there to 
become the prey of gentlemen netting sportsmen who never pay a penny for the 
preservation of the fish in the river, but deem it legitimate sport to impound 
the public’s property, if it even through an accident strays on to their pro- 
perty. Iam glad to say that most of the Thames Angling Preservation Societies 
see the great necessity of well looking after the ditches and lagoons on the 
subsidence of a flood, and are also aided in so doing by the river-side proprie- 
tors and farmers. There are exceptions, however, in this latter matter ; but 
there is a Marlow Gnat buzzing about the banks of the Thames who is 
thoroughly “fly”? and will not fail to expose in the columns of THE FISHING 
GAZETTE and other journals any doings not consistent with fair angling, 
and any such evil doers, although they may have the actual right to 
do wrong, will wake up to find themselves famous, might I say “infamous.” 
Having safely delivered myself of this little offspring permit me to return to 
my fishes. The water during the latter portion of last week was in capital 
fettle for roach and chub, and fair takes were had at most stations. At SHIPLAKE 
a Reading angler on Friday obtained some excellent roach and perch and also 
four trout, weighing over 20 lb. ; the swim had been baited well for some time 
with lob worms, and the fish were had by fine ledgering. The trout, I under- 
stand, were killed and exhibited, which makes me uncertain if my informant 
has not been misled—if true, I hope the captor will meet with his jus- 
reward. At HuRLEy, Allum, on Friday, got some grand perch, best going 
2zib. At Martow, Shaw, jun., has hada good jack of rolb., and other 
piscators have done well in this line. ; 


} 3 Thursday Evening. 
River highly flooded and the colour of mustard. Angling almost useless, 


except, perhaps, in the eddies for roach with tail of lob,._ MARLOW Buzz. 
February 19th. 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very high and thick, a flood now. 
Roach will take the worm when you can fish for them, Prospects: Water a 
little on the sink ; if we can only get the weather to change to be fine, a few 
days will soon get the water in good order for all-round fishing ; unless a 
change, fishing prospects look bad. Sport DURING THE WEEK: Not much 


doing since my last report. Sunday, four jack, largest jack, 5 lb.—Joun 
USH. 


February rgth, 
The Thames (Windsor). 


Water is very thick and in flood; the tow-paths are covered, and there is 


every indication of continued rising; angling nearly out of the question 
Nothing of importance has been done.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. : 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton), 
_ CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers were in very good order for ang- 
ling from the commencement of the season up to Saturday last, when heay 
rains set in, a flood came down, and the rivers have remained very high since 
Heavy showers still continue, but water is lower. Prosprcrs: If the rivers 
still continue to fall, and if we get some mild weather, anglers will haye some 





fair sport in three or four days’ time with trout. Weather is still unsettled. 
Sport DuRnING THE PAST WEEK: For the first fortnight several local anglers 
were out and had fair sport, though the trout were (as was expected naturally 
after such a severe winter) not in very good condition. There were a few ex- 
ceptions which were in good condition, GENERAL REMARKS: During the 
close season, these rivers have been alive with salmon, which suffered greatly 
from the severe winter, many of the pools being frozen over. When the frost 
broke up, a great many were found dead.—W., Feb. 19. 


Bure (Wroxham), 


CONDITION oF THE WATER: In splendid condition for angling and trolling. 
Good colour, and reduced in height. Prospects: The weather has been 
threatening for some days, but not too much to deter anglers from having good 
sport. GENERAL REMARKS: Nine liggers were seized from a man last week, 
but whether the Bure Preservation Society will prosecute remains to be seen ; 
but it is not always a poor man who uses illegal means. Fish are now congre- 
gating in shoals, and will spawn a deal earlier than last year, and with a forward 
spring will do well— CHAS. WHITTAKER, 

February Igth. 


The Lea (Waltham Abbey). 


The water is again thick, may be fishable on Friday. The end of last week 
it was in good order after the melting of the ice. On the 15th, four jack about 
20 lb. were taken opposite Mr. Wealer’s, and some good roach. Mr. Marshall 
was out with a friend in the broad water at his favourite spot, a few days ago, 
but it was too thick to do anything. Now but a few days remain for jack- 
fishing (till tst March), and if nothing much is done before then, a favourable 
report upon the jack-fishing this season cannot be made, on account of the ice 
and floods.—W™M. ROBERT CLARK. 


The Lee and Blackwater (Cork). 


On Tuesday, 15th inst., the fishing season opened on these rivers under cir- 
cumstances which were highly unfavourable to sport. During the whole of 
the day the weather was boisterous and wet, and those who had the temerity 
to proceed to the bank were all rewarded for their labours. The rain which 
prevailed on Sunday brought down a heavy flood, and the water was not in 
fishing order until Tuesday. The nights have since been frosty, followed by 
what mariners call ‘dirty’? weather, and angling has been pursued under 
difficulties and in fitful intervals. On Tuesday, anglers were astir early and 
before noon a good many fish were landed. Lord Headley, who has taken the 
fishery of Mr. Clarke, at Farren, took three springers of good average size. 
Captain Ducrot, at Innescarra, killed three; Mr. Beamish, of Nadrid, 
one ; Sir Augustus Warren, of Warren’s Court, three; Denis Riordan, 
of Clashenure had the honour of landing the first spring salmon for the year 
1880. Early on Sunday morning before the weather broke he took two fine 
springers and six old fish. He landed three springers on Tuesday. Since 
Tuesday there has been little fishing owing to the rain and high wiad and 
altogether the opening of the season has been barren of good result, though 
there is reason to hope that the fish are plentiful. There appears to be a large 
quantity of “spent salmon ”’ still in the river and these take the fly or bait 
very greedily. Several of them were taken on Tuesday but were generally 
returned to the water. They give a considerable amount of play, but they 
interfere with the ‘‘take”’ of the spring fish. Tae Blackwater has not been 
fishable yet. It is adeeper and more sluggish river than the Lee, and takes 
more time to clear.—ANGLER. 

Cork, February, 19th. 

(By TELEGRAPH.) 


A violent storm, with terrific rain, visited this neighbourhood on Thursday 
morning. The storm was accompanied by thunder and lightning, which may 
clear the atmosphere, and prepare us for better angling weather. No fishing of 
consequence since Tuesday. On Thursday the flood overflowed the banks of 
the Lee. The weather will hardly be in condition until Saturday, and not then 
unless it ceases raining, which has continued intermittently up to the present. 
Large quantities of fish running.—ANGLER. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Since the 14th inst. the Exe has been very 
high—overflowing the banks—owing to the continued downpour of rain. 
Prospects: There will be no fishing for the next few days, owing to the 
flooded state of the river; worm fishing is prohibited. Sport DURING THE 
WEEK: On the opening day, viz., 14th inst., a few fish were killed on the 
lower portion of the Association Water with the Blue Upright, Halfstone, 
Heron’s body, blue and silver twist; were not in very good condition, owing 
to the severe winter we have had—the water being so cold and low. 

Fore Street, Tiverton, Devon, Feb. igth. WILLIAM MuDFoRD. 


The Eden (Carlisle). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is somewhat thick and heavy, and 
not in very good order for fishing, either with rod or net. In fact, there will be 
very little rod fishing here till after Easter. Prospecrs: The weather is very 
unsettled, so that it is difficult to judge as to the fishing prospects. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: On Monday Mr. John Scott killed a new run 
salmon, weighing 10} lb., being the first salmon that has been taken with the 
rod this season. On Tuesday, Mr. John Carruthers killed with the worm four 
grey trouts and one whiting, and Mr. John Randleson killed 3 1b. of trout, 
number not kaown. 

February 19th, 1880. 


The Yare (Norwich). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water thick and high, rather too much so for 
ordinary angling; but the rain has disturbed the larger fish, so that anglers 
will get better sport. PRosprcrs: As soon as the glass rises there will be a 
consequent inerease in the all-round fishing prospects. The barometer has 
been very low for some days, and on Monday and Tuesday there was a tidy 
wind. SporT DURING THE PAsT WEEK : On Saturday last Messrs. Stannard 
and Lefevre, at Brundall, had some good sport, and amongst the roach caught 
were one of I lb. 8 oz., one of 1 lb. 9 oz., and two of 1 lb. II oz. weight, and 
several of about 1lb. On Tuesday Mr. Randall had three roach weighing just 
upon 5 lb. GENERAL REMARKS: During the week the Yare Angling Preser- 
vation Society have prosecuted a man for legal legering, and obtained a con- 
viction. I hope they look well after all fishermen, especially those who do it 
for aliving.—C. A. C. 
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The Trent. 


Nothing doing this week in the river worthy of communication. The water 
has been as unfavourable for fishing as the elements, and only a waste of time 
and cash to venture out. The latter end of last week a few good jack were taken 
by live-baiting at Walton, weight from 6 lb. to 10 lb., but from all other parts 
of the river in our locality the sport during the last fortnight has been almost 
nil. ‘he pools and reservoirs have been fairly patronised, with a better result 
than river fishing. On Saturday, a nice brace of fish was brought by Mr. S. 
Basnett, from the neighbourhood of Sutton, the largest, 9 lb., Gregory’s 
clipper-bait doing the trick. Two other good fish were hooked, but a swivel 
giving way, the angler had the mortification to lose the fish as well as the bait. 
An old stager, writing from King’s Heath, remarks, ‘I had a nice two hours’ 
fishing yesterday in the rain ; I took a fish with a small gudgeon, on Gregory’s 
Archimedean and FISHING GAZETTE specimen combined. I got a regular 
soaking, but enjoyed myself for all that.” The latest news from the river is of 
anything but a cheerful character. The water is over the banks, and all the 
adjoining meadows submerged. The prospect for next week looks worse than 
gloomy.—JAMES GRIGORY, 39, Vyse Street, Birmingham. 

: The Trent (Newark). 

Owing to the very heagy and continued rains of the past week, the river is in 
a state of flood; in fact, over the banks; so angling is at a standstill, and will 
be fora week unless the water runs down very rapidly indeed. During the 


. latter part of last week, when the river was in ply, some nice fish were taken, 


chiefly pike; six were taken from the Muskham waters on Friday, and a day or 
two before, Mr. Butler took a splendid specimen of sixteen pounds from the 
same water. On Thursday, a shoal of porpoises were in the river close to 
Newark, and they soon attracted a considerable number of people. Guns were 
soon forthcoming, and after a lot of trouble, three of them were shot, and taken 
to the Old Castle publichouse, and that house soon became a centre of attrac- 
tion. The Jargest of the three weighed 10st. 41b. Ireally thought this 
morning that Pandemonium had b:oken loose; men running to and fro, 
and shouting, and shots fired in rapid succession. Now, I will not attempt to 
give a description of the rod, reel, line and tackle suitable to catch a porpoise ; 
nor yet the best bait to use, for it would be rather unpleasant for me if I should 
happen to have to stand my trial for ‘‘ manslaughter;” for I think fishing of that 
kind would be agood deallike Mr. Murphy’s “ Jew-fishing,”’ of rather a muscular 
nature, and the fisherman, like his ‘‘ Black Roman,” be dragged neck and heels 
into the water. But, putting jesting on one side, the best bait for them to-day 
seemed to be a dose of buck shot, propelled by a charge of gunpowder from a 
long goose gun. Three of them now lay hors de combat, and the others took 
their hook in a tremendous hurry, some of them more or less wounded.—THE 
TRENT OTTER. 
February roth. 
The Trent (Nottingham). 

The weather since Monday morning has been so unpropitious and stormy 
that angling has been at a standstill. The river, however, at the end of last 
week was in capital order for bottom fishing in some of the noted slow swims 
below Nottingham, but those rodsters who went up stream and got above most 
of the principal tributaries that cause most of the freshes on the Trent found 
the water all that could be desired for worm-fishing. One gentleman from 
Nottingham visited Burton-on-Trent for the purpose of worm fishing, and 
when he got to the Wetmore length—which is below the bridge, and much 
noted for its fine roach and dace—he soon discovered that both these fish were 
well on the feed, and after fishing a few hours he succeeded in making a very 
nice basket, including a barbel 24-Ib., which he took with a cockspur worm, 
and the fish was booked fair on the mouth. I mention this because it is a very 
unusual thing on the Trent to persuade a barbel to bite in the middle of Iebru- 
ary. The anglers at Willington also took some good samples of 10ach and 
dace with the same bait, and the sport had been so good that they were pre- 
pared to visit the same place again on the Monday following, but, as I have 


said, the weather prevented them from going. and there has been no chance | 


since. The water has been rising every day, and at the time of writing the 
river is in quite a flooded state.—W. BAILEY, Kirk White Street, Notting- 
ham. 

Itchen (Hampshire). 

Nearly the whole of this river (famous for trout and grayling) is now available 
to anglers, some miles of it near Winchester is rented and preserved by Mr. 
Hammond, fishing-tackie maker in that city, and tickets are issued for the day, 
week, month or season at very moderate charges. Itis within easy distance 
from the railway station, where there are cabs and ‘bus to convey to any part. 
There are good hotels in the old city, the principal being the George, the 
Royal and Black Swan, and good accommodation in private apartments, near 
all the fisheries, can be obtained. The season opens for trout March Ist, and 
ends Uctober st; grayling, June ist till March 1st. Trout run large in the 
lower fi heries, many being taken up to 5 lb., the average weight being 13 lb., 
while about the city the average is aboat 1]b. There is also a fine stretch of 
water running through the city, which is free to the public, and contains splen- 
did fish, and is made good use of by the anglers of the city, and many of them 
are experts in fly-fishing. The flies most killing in the early part of the season 
are the hare’s ear, both light and dark olive duns (various shades, blue and 
red uprights), Hammond’s favourite in bright weather, and Wretcham’s 
fancy, are very noted killers throughout the season on the whole length of 


the Itchen. 
Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Since my last report, both the above rivers have been in flood, owing to the 
heavy rain that has fallen daily during the week, which has quite knocked fly- 
fishing on the head for a time, especially on the Derwent. The Wye will be in 
condition by the middle of next week, providing we have no more rain to dis- 
turb the rivers again. The Derwent it will take another week or ten days 
before it is in condition for fly-fishing. The bottom fishers in the Derwent 
ought to have a good time of it next week, for the river is of a good colour and 
the proper height for bottom fishing. I recommend gentlemen to lose no time 
in trying their hands on the Wye for grayling, for they go out of season, accord- 
ing to the Fieshwater Fisheries Act, on the 15th of next month. The best 
killing fly I can recommend them to use is Eaton’s bumble, dark body, for 
trout; dyed tackle and furnace-flies for drops. Sport during the past week 
has been but poor, and only small quantities of fish have been captured—viz., 
trout, grayling, perch and dace, with bottom fishing in different parts of the Der- 
went, with worms for baits. I also heard of five trout being killed on the Derwent 
trolling with the ‘‘ Derby Trout-killer ” last Friday; the cleach-net party killed 
a few fish last Monday night while the Derwent was in flood. The barometer 
is still very low; in fact, I never saw the glass so low as it was last Monday 
for a very long time; rain and hail is now falling fast; wind S.E.—GEORGE 
James Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 








HOOKING AN OTTER. 


{3 a recent number of the GAZETTE an interesting sketch was 

given of an otter having seized a fish while the latter was 
being played. The following incident came under my own ob- 
servation two years ago in ariver in the south of Ireland. I was 
fishing one day during a flood and on the opposite bank a gentle- 
man was also fishing for salmon. He informed me he had met 
one fish with the “‘ colly”—a favourite bait used on the Blackwater 
and Lee in the spring of the year. The river was wide and I 
mounted a colly in the hope of “ sticking” ina fish. After a few 
casts I hooked a fine pike of sixteen pounds, and landed it with 
the salmon gear. My friend on the opposite bank, who had been 
resting, resumed operations, and I sat down to enjoy that most 
welcome of luxuries at the river side—a smoke. 


ing, 


No more pleas- 
interlude in an angler’s experience can be found than to sit 
down on the green sward after he has bagged his fish and take 
a whiff of Cope’s mixture. While thus pleasantly occupied the 
magic words ‘in him” were borne across the water. My friend 
(he was only known to me by appearance, but he will pardon me 
for thus addressing him, for I believe fellow-anglers invariably 
exhibit a mutual regard for one another) appeared to me to 
have hooked avery large salmon. The play did not resemble 
that which follows the hooking of a springer. It was not one of 
those magnificent rushes with which a salmon starts off on find- 
ing itself checkmated. It was a terrible and fierce struggle, caus- 
ing an extraordinary commotion in the water. During this struggle 
the back and tail of the otter became visible, and there could be 
no doubt that whether by accident or otherwise the bait-hook had 
fastened in some part of the animal. The line parted in the 
struggle and after a few tumbles on the surface the otter dis- 
appeared, carrying with him the hook. The colly, I may observe, 
Its normal size is two 
and a-half to three inches long. It resembles a small trout, but is 
It is a deadly 


bait in high jwater, and is the real_counterpart of the artificial 


is a small fish caught in light streams. 
of greenish colour and more sleek than the trout. 
spinning bait. So small a fish would scarcely attract the voracious 
appetite of an otter; and I am inclined to the opinion that 
while the otter was in search of salmon on the lying ground the 
hooks must have accidently fixed themselves in him. However 
this is amere surmise ; and it may be that he snapped at it and 
got hooked. 
ANGLER. 








FISHING IN PRIVATE WATERS. 


T the present time whenever there is a chance of fishing in 
private waters the anglers are ready to ,avail themselves of 
the privilege. It was so on Monday last, when Mr. F. C. Hatfield, 
the treasurer of the Silver Trout Angling Club, and Mr. M. H. 
Blamey were invited to pay their respects to the finny tribe ina 
beautiful piece of private water. There was only one drawback, 
and that was a serious one fora goodly portion of the day, viz., 
the heavy boisterous rain. It was not until the middle of the day 
the anglers began to find the fish, and then Mr. Hatfield was full 
of excitement, as his two floats appeared in difficulties at the 
same time, and he had the prospect of a brace of fish which he 
quickly realised. As a witness on the occasion. I was not long in 
finding out that Mr. Hatfield was a thorough and skilful angler, 
and it was the first time I had seen him in the practice of the 
noble art of angling. As the day wore on the weather improved, 
but the fish were not feeding at all and some of the best places 
yielded absolutely nothing. Mr. Hatfield made up a bag of ten 
nice jack and a perch of one and a half pound, and Mr. Blamey 
Both anglers, under the circumstances 
of weather and other obstacles, were well satisfied. 


some half-dozen more. 


B. 
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DEATH OF THEMAUTHOR [OF OTHE BOOK MOF 


THE AXE.” 


i was with deep regret we heard last week of the death, on the 

3rd inst., of Mr. G. P. R. Pulman—most skilful of anglers, 
most genial and kind-hearted of men. To very many of our 
readers his charming work, the “ Book of the Axe,” must be well 
known; it is one of the most valuable books on angling ever 
written. We take the following extracts from a long and very in- 
teresting obituary notice which appeared in his own paper, 
Pulman’s Weekly News, published at his native town of Axminster, 


on his favourite river the Axe. 


Our readers will, we are sure, share the regret with which we 
announce the death of Mr. G. P. R. Pulman, the founder of this 
paper, which took place at Uplyme on Tuesday evening, February 
3rd. For several weeks his strength had been visibly declining, but 
the end came at last somewhat suddenly and unexpectedly, heart 
disease being involved in the complications of disorders from which 
he suffered. Mr. Pulman was 60 years of age. 

The remains of the deceased gentleman were buried on Saturday 
afternoon in the Axminster Cemetery. Axminster was his native town, 
and no more appropriate resting-place could be found for him thana 
spot overlooking the charming valley which he knew and loved so 
well. 

* * ~ * * * * * 

Mr. Pulman was born at Axminster in 1819, and resided in that 
town until 1848, when he succeeded to a printing and bookselling 
business in Crewkerne. Prompted by those literary tastes which 
were among his most marked characteristics, he very soon 
launched out on the troubled sea of local periodical literature. In 
September, 1849, he set on foot a monthly publication called 7%e 
United Counties Miscellany, but this ceased to appear in July, 1851. 
About this time, the Veovz/ Zimes was established, and for some 
years Mr. Pulman officiated as its editor. He was, moreover, con- 
nected at different periods with the Somerset County Gazette, the 
Sherborne Fournal, the Sowthern Times, and other local news- 
papers. It was not until 1857 that he launched a weekly of his own. 
At that time, the penny newspaper press was in its infancy. There 
was only one cheap newspaper within many miles of Crewkerne. ‘This 
was the Bridport News, which was established in 1855, and was, we 
believe, the first penny paper in the West. Mr. Pulman saw that the 
time had come when a cheap local journal might be established with 
every hope of success. He accordingly established his Weekly 
JVews, fixing the price at 13d. Within a very short time, Pulman's 
Weekly News had outstripped all its dearer rivals, and had become 
the most popular agricultural paper over a very wide area. Seldom 
las a newspaper been so firmly established in so short atime. One 
of the principal causes of this remarkable success remains to be 
noticed. This was Mr. Pulman’s great literary ability, combined 
with his minute local knowledge of the district he sought to represent, 
and his singular fearlessness and independence of character. 

Mr. Pulman was a skilful musician, and he continued to officiate 
as organist at Axminster Church for some time after he removed to 
Crewkerne. He had of late years devoted little attention to instru- 
mental music, but his musical taste was always to be relied on. He 
hated with an unquenchable hate the sham-nigger and music-hall 
style of what passes for music and humour; and the people who give 
entertainments of this class shared his fiercest denunciations with 
the destroyers of local self-government, the poachers of fish, the 
punishers of the poachers of game, and the meddlers with public- 
house law. : 

As an angler, Mr. Pulman had few equals. He was specially noted 
as a maker of artificial flies, for some of which he obtained a bronze 
medal at the Great Exhibition of 185r. 

* * % * * * * * 

There is another feature running through all his writings, equally 
prominent as his revelling in the beauties of nature, namely, his love 
of home and of the scenes amidst which he lived and laboured. His 
last ride through France, for instance, suggested nothing but un- 
favourable comparisons as he looked at ‘a level country, with here 
and there a few distant low hills, with no hedgerows, but a vast sea 
of corn through which led white dusty roads, like those of the Dorset 
Downs. They * * * looked terribly cheerless, and would no 
doubt delight an English ‘ high farmer’ and road surveyor. I saw 
nothing like the veriest ghost of a Devonshire lane and hardly any 
single trees. But poplars in single file met the eye in several direc- 
tions. It was a wide, open, tame, uninteresting country—with very 
little pasture, no cows, no farmyards, no waggons laden with corn, 
but little meri in blue blouses carrying baskets of corn which their 
better halves were cutting with a clumsy kind of scythe.’’ 

Mr. Pulman hada large fund of dry humour, too, asall who know the 
funny portion of his ‘* Rhymes on Angling ” will admit. How he 
gloats over the troubles of a Pretender, recalls with zest the story of 
‘* Wuld Grummleton,’’ and joyously tells the taleof “A Cockney’s 
Visit to the Country,’’ with its amusing moral, will be fresh in the 
memory of most of those who have read his works. 

* * * * * * * * 

His specialty was undoubtedly the rod and line, with their pleasant 
and picturesque associations, and never had old Isaac Walton more 
devout disciple. His ‘‘Vade Mecum of Fly-Fishing for Trout” isa 
work that will long hold a prominent place on the book-shelves of 





all true lovers of the gentle craft, for he studied the habits of his 
favourite fish with very close attention, and has given his brother 
anglers the benefit of his observations and experiences in his own 
bright, cheery, vigorous fashion. He published many free-and-easy 
thymes on his pet topic, all redolent of real enjoyment. Such, for 
instance, is his ‘‘ Angler's Song,’’ which originally appeared in the | 
Sportsman magazine. It begins thus :— : 


‘Sing heigh! sing ho! for the angler’s life, 
Away from the world, its cares and its strife, 
Its tumults and troubles, and ceaseless ills, 
To the velvet-green meadows, by purling rills. 


Sing heigh! sing ho! for the rod and the tackle, 
The delicate fly-bait of various hackle, 

The worm and the minnow, with joys of their own: 
True pleasure is found in the axzg/e slone.”’ 


It need scarcely be added that his favourite stream was the river Axe, 
and when he changed his residence, in November, 1848, he wrote 
some pretty verses in the local dialect, which will now have a melan- 
choly interest for his many friends. Commencing with ‘Good-bye 
to thee, river, thou stream o’ my heart,” he winds up thus :— 


‘* As I love thee in life, zo I’ll love thee in death, 

An’ my last wish shall be, wi’ my vas vleeting breath, 
‘Lay my buones’pon th’ bank that my dear waters lave, 
‘Mong th’ turf let th’ daisies an’ gulticups wave, 

Wi? th’ stream ever ripplin’ a hymn roun my grave !’”’ 


If evidence of his erudition wete required, it would be found in his 
learned ‘‘ Remarks on West of England Dialects” in the introduc- 
tion to his volume of ‘‘Sketches,’’ published in 1871; and in his 
most interesting and instructive little work on ‘* Local Nomencla- 
ture” (1857). How truly it might be said of him, as he said of the 
‘thoughtful man” in the work last named: “ The name of some 
familiar place opens up to him a most instructive fund of reflection 
and research, and ends, perhaps, in throwing a flood of light upon 
the history of a locality which thus becomes more interesting than 
before.’’ But ¢4e work upon which his fame as an author will prin- 
cipally rest is 

‘THE BOOK OF THE AXE,” 


which he first published in 1843-4, enlarged and reprinted ten years 
later, and finally issued in a still more elaborate and beautiful style 
in 1875. Some who read these lines will probably remember the first 
edition, which was remarkable for freshness of tone and an invigo- 
rating sense of the love of the beautiful. The work in its latest form 
was a labour of love pure and simple. It involved many years of 
reading and research, was attended with infinite trouble, and its 
publication probably necessitated an outlay of hundreds of pounds 
more than its sale has realised. But it will entitle the learned and 
lamented author to a place in the Valhalla of Devonshire worthies— 
and Devonshire is never forgetful of her gifted sons. The work was 
got up regardless of time, labour, or expense; beautifully printed, 
splendidly illustrated, and every page teems with the essence of the 
author’s well-stoved mind. In his preface to the last issue Mr. Pulman 
says: ‘‘I shall be amply recompensed if I should prove to be the humble 
instrument of rescuing from oblivion any records of a district so in- 
teresting and lovely as that of the Valley of the Axe.” Those who 
know the book will know also that he has thus rescued a vast number 
of local records. And how more appropriately can one conclude a 
little notice such as this than by quoting the closing sentences of the 
work so briefly referred to? Here they are:—‘‘ And now, Piscator, 
we must say farewell, here in this appropriate parting place—this 
quiet little country churchyard, where everything around us is so 
peculiarly in keeping. The river which we have traced so far, from 
its bubbling fountains and through all the stages of its varied beauty, 
glides gracefully and slowly into the Unfathomable. The sun has left 
the fading of his refulgence in the glorious drapery of the western sky. 
The autumn breeze sighs a mournful requiem among the branches as 
it wafts away their withered leaves. And around us are the sad 
memorials of the departed—of those who have performed the great 
pilgrimage of life, and sought repose, when it was over,— 


‘“* Where nae more acbing tries the head, 
A-neath the turfsae grassie, 


Yea! there are a thousand things about and around as suggestive of 
the solemn thoughts which crowd into the mind at this parting 
moment—which speak in striking language of the things that pass 
away, and afford glimpses of the chain which unites us link by link 
with the Future and with the Past. In truth, our very ramble of 
itself, beloved old friend, has been an acted moral, and we should 
try, at its conclusion, to reap the blessing of its application. Is that a 
Voice from the beetling brow of Hochsden which tells of the time 
when the old hill was the refuge of the Aboriginal, whose works out- 
live him by a score of centuries, while he and his race are dust? Sigs 
that a Voice of the old Norman builders of this sacred fane which even 
yet shows portions of the ancient handiwork, though a thousand years 
have nearly passed, and though the names of those old Norman 
builders have forages been forgotten ? Is that a Warning whisper 
from the tombs around us that to part is but a mortal’s lot. Alas! 
alas! Piscator, let us not pursue the painful theme when the heartis 
even overful! Itis enough to know that we commenced our valley- 
journey in all the beauty of the early Spring, and in all the hey-day 
of an angler’s anticipations. It is enough to feel—how deeply none can 
tell—that the Spring has passed away and that the journey is Accom- 
plished. Farewell! Farewell! ! 


a 
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IN MEMORIAM 


G. P. R. Putman, author of ‘‘The Book of the Axe.” 
Died Feb. 3, 1880. 


Born in 
1819. 


Farewell! loved teacher of our gentle art. 
If those who knew thee not lament thy knell, 
What must /hey feel, who, grieving, have to part, 
With one they knew, and_knowing, loved so well ? 


We only knew thee in thy written words, 

‘True echoes from the woodland, moorland, stream, 
Coming like song and melody of birds, 

Sweet as the scented mead, bright as fair Axe’s gleam. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedonot hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRER.—The price of the cloth cover for binding the volume is 2s. 6d. and 
not 4s. 6d. See advertisement in this week’s paper. 





R. B. TurNrER.—On page 426 of the /ishing Gazette for last year you will 
find some particulars of the fishing near Malvern. We should advise you 
to write to Mr. Griffin, fishing-tackle maker, 15, Tything, Worcester; he 
knows all the waters in the neighbourhood. 


STRIKING BIG TROUT IN FLY-FISHING. 


S1r,—I answer “ Ariel’s’’ queries which appeared in his last article on the 
above subject. One of these was superfluous, inasmuch as in my letter of 
January 6th, which appeared in the FisHING GAZETTE date January 17th, I gave 
the information he now asks for. He asks, ‘‘ Were the big fish which I killed in the 
lake of the average size of the fish there.” If he refers to my letter of January 
6th, at the end of the list of the fish I killed on the days named, he will read 
‘€ This is a sample of my every-day fishing; that is, every day I fished.” This is 
my answer, plain, distinct and true. But before I answer his other queries, I 
must take exception to one remark ‘‘ Ariel” makes, for nothing in my letter 
warrants his inferences. He says, ‘‘I infer, therefore, that the dzg fish of the great 
trout lake do come at the fly with a dig splash.’ What I wrote was “that £ 
always found big fish made a boiling or swelling of the water,” nothing more. 
There was no sf/ash, big or little ; indeed, I do not recollect ever seeing a trout 
make a big splash on rising at the fly. I will name one thing I have often had 
happen : these big trout will sometimes follow the fly for some distance, nearly 
close to where I was standing, and not take it; as a note in my diary testifies, 
“May 14th, 1861, Water very fine. Trout followed the fly close to bank and 
did not take.’’ Ihave had large chub do precisely the same. ‘‘ Ariel’’ also 
asks ‘¢ Were the fish I killed on the day I stated the ov/y fish I killed on those 
days?” Janswer, Yes ; with but one exception only, they were the only fish I 
killed on the days named by me! One exception was, as my diary records, on 
July 5th, 1859, I killed onetrout 27s. 15 02s. and landed one trout 15 ozs. only, which 
T returned to the water. To further prove the wonderful character of the fishing 
in that lake zz the years I fished it, I give the ovdy other small fish I landed in 
all those several years I fished it, viz., on May 15th, 1861, I caught a trout abous 
6 ounces in weight, which went back again to grow bigger. By the invitation 
of my friend the late, Rev. E. B. Smallwood, of Markfield who was a member 
of the club then formed, in 1873, I had one day with him, but it was a very 
unfavourable day. He raised one grand fish, dwt he struck at the boil and missed 
the fish. Irecollect it as if last week, andI said to him, ‘* You were too 
quick.” I took three fish of about 1 1b. each, all of whichI put back. That day 
was the only day I have wetted a line in it for several years, although I had 
permission for one day last year, but was prevented from going ; and this day 
(February toth), the same gentleman (Mr. Wright) has offered me another day 
when the season opens. But to go back to the time when I fished the water. 
The Zeast fish, with the exception of the 15 oz. and the 6 oz., was 1 1b. 8 02. ! 
So ‘Ariel’? may now judge of the character of that water, which, as I said in 
my letter of date January 6th in GazeTrTe of January 17th, “that there is no 
loch in Scotland that can furnish such fishing, and I think only one in Ireland 
that can surpass it; ”? and I am not sure that Lough Deravaragh can surpass it. 
To conclude, I now say that I have now stated plainly, circumstantially and 
accurately the result of my fishing there, axd my own method of fishing for 


» dig trout, and I submit that it is not an unsuccessful method. Results of a 


system are the true test ; and the question “‘ Ariel” asks me ‘‘ How many fish I 
missed by waiting for the line to tighten on my forefinger ?”’ that question I 
will not pretend to answer. I refer him to what I killed, by my method, with 
which I am content. I can say that I have fished for salmon, and killed salmon 
and I have adopted precisely the same method. I never strike until the ling 
tightens, ‘¢ Ariel’? however, makes me say what I have wo? said; thus, ‘‘ For 
whereas Mr. Browne says that ‘the dzg trout always makes a boiling on rising.’” 
Well, that I did and do say, but J did not say, what he goes on to state, ‘‘ before they 
take the fly.’’ I say that the big trout make a swelling or boiling of the 
water ; but whether it is in the moment of coming up, or at the moment of 
descending with or without the fly (which is a part of the act of coming up at 














the fly), I know not, nor pretend to know. I think big fish of the weight I name 
are very likely to make a boiling or swelling of the water when they rise at the 
fly, and may make it when they descend either with or without it. All I have 
said, or care to say, is that my practice is not to strike when I see the boil but 
only when I feel the line tighten on my forefinger; and I append a letter 
received by me this morning from Mr. Wright strongly confirming my practice. 
I may be wrong, I may be right ; I only know that my practice has been proved 
successful to the last degree. Surmises which cannot be proved I heed not, 
The result is the test, and with that result I am satisfied. I hope ‘“ Ariel” is 
satisfied ; if not, let him read the following letter. 
Copy): 
Markfield-by-Leicester, February 9th. 

Sir,—In reply to yours of this morning I regret very much that I have not kept 
a diary of my Thornton fishing but will do so another year. I quite agree with 
you that it is necessary to feel the fish before striking. Iam quite certain 
that I lost many fish by striking at the swirl instead of waiting for the tug. I 
have sent to a friend of mine for his diary—and if he will lend it, I will send it 
for your perusal. The largest fish taken last season was exactly 7 lbs.—I am, 
&c., JNo WRIGHT. 


To J. Garle Browne, Esq. 

Mr. Wright has himself just brought me the diary referred to in his letter, 
and Ihave received also another diary, both of which, D.V., I will send you next 
week, for I have no more time to spare now.—Faithfully yours, 

‘ J. GARLE BROWNE. 

Bufton Lodge, February roth. 





AMALGAMATED ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MANCHESTER 
AND DISTRICT. 


Sir,—I find in your paper of January 24th, an account of the annual 
dinner of the Manchester Angling Association, presided over by Colonel J. I. 
Mawson. I wish to make a few remarks in answer to Mr. J. H. Nodal, who, in 
responding to the toast of the Press, says that it seems strange there is not such a 
passion for angling inthe Northern districts, as there seems to be in the Southern 
districts. Perhaps Mr. J. H. Nodal is not aware that within aradius of 12 
miles of the Manchester Exchange, there are upwards of 2000 working men 
anglers, formed into 40 societies, and called the Manchester and Districts 
Angling Association, each society meeting either fortnightly or monthly to 
discuss any matters that may ensue, and to instruct any of the members that 
may be deficient in knowledge of the sport of angling. 

If you kindly insert these few remarks in the columns of your paper, you 
will much oblige, and perhaps we may correct the impression which at present 
seems to prevail, that there are but few anglers in this district.—I am, &c., 

H. JOHNSON, 
Secretary to the Manchester and Districts Angling Association. 
13, Whitefield Street, Hyde Road, Manchester. 


YOUNG PERCH WANTED. 

S1r,—We have leased a small reservoir near Bradford and we want to stock 
it with fish ; what kinds would you suggest to be best adapted forit ? Wehave 
a few roach and perch in already, but find very great difficulty in procuring fish 
to stock it. Do you know of any one that could supply us with say two to three 
hundred perch about 6 inches long and upwards; we are willing to pay a fair 
market price for them? We shall esteem it a great favour if you can assist us 
in any manner to make it a success, as there is no good fishing within a long 
distance of Bradford. Any information you can give will be thankfully received. 
= eam oce:, J. BANKs. 

30, Chesham-street, Horton-road, Bradford. 

[Why not try trout ? You will find advertisements of where the fry are to be 
had in our advertisement columns.—ED. ] 





THE, CLOSE, SEASON. 

S1r,—As the commencement of the close season for angling is approaching, 
perhaps some of your numerous correspondents will kindly answer the following 
question : What is the meaning of “ private waters’? I have a letter in print 
which I believe was sent by Mr. J. Gregory, the Hon. Secretary to the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Piscatorial Association, asking the question of Messrs. 
F. Buckland and Walpole, and the answer was this, or nearly so, that any 
number of gentlemen or anglers who rented a length of water from the pro- 
prietor, and paid for it, were privileged to angle whenever they thought well so 
to do. I should feel much obliged to any one who can give us any definite 
information on the subject.—I am, &c., W. BAILEY. 

Kirk White-street, Nottingham. 


PATTERNS OF HOOKS, 

Drar Sir,—As it has been my lot to fish in England, Wales, Scotland 
and Norway, under every diversity of climate and river-configuration, I have 
found, like most practical anglers, the great defects existing in the patterns of 
hooks generally in use. It is undoubtedly aggravating, when on the banks of 
well-fished streams, to raise trout after trout without touching the fish, or if 
touching, only scratching the jaws ineffectually, no matter how deft in the 
art of striking. Most anglers attribute the blame to the fish, but I believe the 
hook is mainly at fault ; the angler himself to a certain extent, but the fish least 
of all. The defects of common hooks are :— 

Ist. Too great eflection of the point, resulting in the loss of hold, thus 
imperfect penetration, owing to the obliquity with which the point impinges on 
the jaw. This loss may arise from the cutcing away of a flesh-hold by the 
inner edge of the point, which alone has pierced the integument, or from the 
glancing of the hook from the hard surface of bone or cartilage, which is not 
penetrated, owing to the obliquity of the stroke. 
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2nd. The springing-away or unbending of the hook, mainly due to faulty 
curvature and general shape, but in a less degree also to improper quality and 
slenderness of the metal throughout the whole hook or in certain areas. 

In bestowing attention to the requirements of a perfect hook, I have devoted 
much care and study to the subject, working out practically and theoretically, 
both at home and by the water’s side, the task I had set before me; and as the 
result of my experience, I see no reason why a hook, inflected to that point in 
which penetration is theoretically perfect, should not be more efficient than the 
common patterns. In actual practice I have found this to be the case, and to 
me such proof is conclusive that the common ideas regarding great inflections 
are erroneous. Hereafter I will expose these fallacies, but must now draw 
attention to the other problems which I have worked out, relating to the pro- 
duction of a hook of an unyielding nature. I find that hooks of sudden and 
angular curvature are less rigid than those in which the bend makes a more 
gradual sweep, and this is capable of mathematical proof. Practically the bend 
comprises the whole extent of all hooks yet made. I will, therefore, proceed 
to describe a new and deadly implement, in which the curve is long and 
gradual, but absolutely ends at the base of the barb-piece. It may, however, 
be as well to remark that the two best patterns now in use are the improved 
Limerick and the Pennell—hooks extremely different in nature, but yet attaining 
certain objects with great success. The old Limerick was utterly defective ; the 
modern form is not hog-backed, though having a long and gradual curve, the 
inflection is good but not sufficient. In the Pennell the inflection is very good 
but the curvature is not of the perfect type. In order to obviate this defect the 
bend is, in my opinion, unduly thickened, thus rendering a weapon, otherwise 
very deadly, a little too heavy. Before entering into the details of my design, 
it will, perhaps, be as well to dispel what seem to me to be a few illusions 
generally entertained by anglers. 

Ist. A trout’s mouth is usually incorrectly compared to two sheets of writing 
paper or flat surfaces, but as the comparison is a fallacy, a hook drawn from its 
cavity is not subjected to the same condition as one drawn from between two 
planes which are pressed together. The jaws of salmonidae form projecting 
ridges bounding the apertures, particularly in the lateral portions; moreover; 
the hook, if drawn from the mouth obliquely or vertically, is subjected to con- 
ditions the same as those which would exist were the mouth guarded by marked 
ridges ; therefore, no matter what the form of the hook may be, provided it be 
not twisted or deflected, the probabilities of the points impinging on the jaw 
are equal, if only the width of bend or gripe be also equal, for there are only 
two points in which the configuration of any hook prevents its striking the 
mandible, namely, those which, when the implement is rotated on its own axis 
are 180° distant from each other, whilst the plane between the shank and point 
lies on that of the jaw. 

2nd. Contrary to common opinion, a twisted or laterally deflected hook has not 
a particle more impinging power than a hook lying in a single plane. Many 
people may be ready to combat this idea, but the proof of its truth is most easy, 
The point and shank of such hooks as the Kendal and Kirby Sneck can, as in 
the case of other patterns, be rotated so as to be in the same plane as that of 
one or both jaws, in the two parts of a single revolution. If the mouth of a 
trout were like two flat sheets of paper the point would, supposing the jaws 
were shut, be forcibly raised so as to impinge obliquely into the flesh, this action 
being due to the peculiar twist or lateral bend of the shank, whilst, if the 
jaws were open, the hook would have no atom of superiority in impinging 
power over other varieties. But the jaws have ridges on their margins, the 
mouth is more or less of a hollow cavity, whilst the hook almost invariably in 
up-stream fishing passes obliquely or vertically from between the mandibles, 
in which cases the edges of the jaws are opposed as ridges. These eminences 
whether absolute or practical, permit the egress of the point between their 
margins before any pressure has been brought to bear on the deflected base of 
the hook. As the latter afterwards reaches the ridges, the point, owing to the 
contact, is suddenly jerked up, but now too late, as itis already outside the jaw 
or at least in a position when it can only inflict a slight flesh-hold instantly cut 
by the sharp-edged insufficiently inflected steel. Thus itis plain how unmerited 
is the reputation of twisted hooks, which are, moreover, devoid of sufficient 
rigidity. Keeping the foregoing principles in view, my design is constituted 
in the following way. The shank is not so unduly tapered as in many hooks, 
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being only very slightly lessened at the head. The curve has the general form 
of the Limerick bend, but it is a little less sudden and more uniform and does 
not give to the hook a hog-backed aspect. This form is more rigid than any 
other which the requirements of the hook will allow. The angle is formed by 
the meeting of two lines, but it is curved in an extremely slight degree so as to 
avoid brittleness of this part without increasing flexibility. The darb-piece which 
is quite straight, is inflected to such an extent as to coincide exactly with the pro- 
longation of the main axis or line of impact, the main axis being the line joining 
the end of the shank and point. The dard is fine, of medium length, and not very 
much rankled inward. The focnt is well tapered, its direction corresponds with 
that of the main axis, but varies a trifle in the smallest hook so as to be eflected 
in some cases a little, but not more than 5°. This amount of eflection is sufficient 
to render the hook capable of striking and afterwards holding, whether in the 











mouth or on the body, much more efficiently than other patterns. The hook 
is specially made for fishing up-stream, for fine tackle, exceedingly shy fish, and 
finally, for penetrating readily hard cartilage and bone. The length of the 
whole implement, measured along the main axis, is about 22 that of the barb- 
piece and point, whilst the distance of the latter from the nearest part of the 
shank is a little less than the conjoined length of point and barb-piece. Ob- 
jection may be made to the projecting chin on the ground that it prevents im- 
pact; but the same arguments which showed that the natural deflection of 
sneck-bent hooks was inert as to influencing impact of the point, equally prove 
the unobtrusive nature of this part. By far the best takes of trout I caught 
during the late season were captured by these hooks fully inflected; and the 
work done on other occasions by the rival patterns employed was never to be 
compared with that of the new hook, The retentive power in the case of 
flesh-holds is wonderful, for, in such cases, after penetration, the hold is at once 
transferred to the round wire of the bend, and so there is no cutting away. 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Son, of Kendal, have taken great pains in attempt- 
ing to manufacture my design. Hoping that others will find in this hook the 
desideratum which it has proved itself to me,—I remain, dear Sir, yours sin- 
cerely, ROBERT BALDERSTON. 


Raven’s Nest, Westmoreland, Feb. 7. 





WHEN TO STRIKE, &c. 

Sir,—-Will the papers upon ‘‘When to Strike in Fly-fishing for 
Trout, &c.,” conduce to any practical advantage by a further continuance and 
occupation of the valuable space in your increasingly popular paper? I think 
not. Although a fisherman for trout and grayling of forty years’ experience, I 
am always ready to learn, and listen to or read the opinions of others; but it 
seems to me that s¢riking when fly-fishing is a knack attained to a greater or 
lesser extent by different persons, who, for the most part, can scarcely explain 
the act; in a similar manner that the shooter, when asked how he acts, often 
cannot tell you, if he closes one eye, but from practice, he throws 
up his gun and down comes the bird. In my own practice as a fly- 
fisher I act differently under various kinds of rises and circumstances, and yet I 
cannot describe how. I only know that unless the fish rise short (as we term 
it), as arule I hook my fish; and I call it kvzack. I also think not any amount 
of theory will make a practical striker when fishing for trout, &c.—Yours, &c., 

Wieteleess 

February 4th. 

[With reference to A. R. I. E, L.’s articles we can only say that thoughthey 
have been longer than we had any idea they would be, and longer than the 
writer himself intended they should be, we cannot help thinking they will be 
the means of causing more attention being paid to the really important question 
of striking in fly-fishing. For ourown part we must admit we have learned 
with surprise that quick striking is 7o¢ the practice with all good fly-fishers, and 
we intend to give the other methods adopted a careful trial during the coming 
season ; we trust our fly-fishing friends will do the same, and give us the results 
of their experiments. But apart from the main question, A. R.I. E. L.’s 
articles have brought out some interesting points regarding the striking of 
“big” fish, the recoil of stiff and whippy rods, &c., and other matters which 
will be food for evening discussion at many a fireside when anglers are away 
amongst the hills trouting. For these reasons we feel certain the care, ability and 


, exhaustive manner in which A. R. I. E. L. has handled the matter will not be 


thrown away, but, on the contrary, be productive of some real good to the art 
of fly-fishing. From many letters we have received we know his articles have 
been much liked by many first-rate fly-fishers.—ED. ] 





FISHING NEAR THE EAST OF LONDON. 

Sir,—Can you or any of your readers, through your valuable journal, 
inform me whether there are any good fishing preserves near the East of Lon- 
don ?—Yours, &c., Wie 

[The fishing stations on the Lea at Tottenham, Ponder’s End, &c., are 
within a few minutes’ ride by rail from the Liverpool Street Station. There 
used to be good fishing at Noak’s Water, at Tottenham, but we have not been 
there for some years, and cannot say what it is like now. Perhaps some of the 
anglers of the East London clubs can give you more information on the 
subject.—ED. ] 





SIZE OF ROACH. 

S1R,—I don’t see that Mr. Keen takes any notice of the three roach taken 
by Mr. Greville Fennell from the Avon, and first exhibited in the field window, 
and then presented to the late Mr. Teale, of the Rye House, in the hall of 
which they are still to be seen. Their respective weights were, when first 
caught, 2 Ib. 11 oz., 21b. 93 oz. and 21b. 8 oz. They were set up, I believe, by 
Mr. A. Crystal, of Hammersmith. 

Ihave a cutting from some paper in which Mr. Rolfe, the fish painter, is 
said to have spoken emphatically of having caught many roach at Ringwood 
of 3 lb. each, and that he did so upon one occasion when fishing with his wife 
in the hotel water in that river. But as he does not say he weighed them, 
his eye may have deceived him. When resident at Sopley, above Christ- 
church, on the Avon, I used to be out getting bait for a club there, and very 
long and deep nets were permitted us for this purpose, and yet for three years’ 
stay I never saw a roach taken above 2 lb. weight.—Yours, &c., Z. 

a Sa ee 
POACHING AT MAIDENHEAD. 

S1r,—As Secretary of the Maidenhead, Bray and Cookham Thames 
Angling Association, I should feel obliged if you would put me in possession 
of all the facts concerning the poaching taking place at Maidenhead, as 
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described in your paper of last Saturday. Our bailiffs are constantly on the 
alert, and I have had no report of such being the case. Perhaps we could do 
more than Captain Etheridge, who is not always handy. Perhaps your infor- 
mant could communicate with me.—I am, &c., W. C. HAYNES. 

Hon. Secretary, M.C.B. Thames Angling Association. 





TROUT-CULTURE AT READING. 

S1R,—The letter of your esteemed correspondent Mr. Leo Bonvoisin, in the 
GAzETTR of the 14th inst., calls for a reply, as that gentleman has unwittingly 
fallen into several errors. Some of his mistakes are no doubt due to the want 
of clearness in the report I furnished you of the meeting of the Reading and 
District Angling Association, to which he refers; others must, I think, be 
attributed to a rather hasty ‘‘ jumping at conclusions’’ on his part. Last year’s 
income of the Association was, as Mr. Bonvoisin states, £127 4s., and I regret 
to say the committee fear that the income for 1880 will be less. It is also 
correct that the sub-committee were instructed to expend a sum wot exceeding 
£50 in the purchase of trout for the Thames during the year. But Mr. Bon- 
yoisin is wrong in what follows. In the first place the macntenance of the 
‘trout nursery ’’ at Caversham is calculated this year to cost less than £7—not 
£30, which your correspondent considers a low estimate, ‘judging from the 
past.” The £30 spent on the nursery last year included £28 for construction 
and other permanent work, and therefore belongs to the capital account. 
Last year we spent £15 on the purchase of trout fry, and carriage of those 
presented to us. This year the ‘‘ experiment of trout culture,” including every- 
thing, will probably not cost £25, instead of £80, as calculated by Mr. Bonvoisin. 
The sub-committee intend to spend the rest of the money that was voted for 
trout or fish of from 1 lb. to 2 1b. weight each, for immediate turning into the 
river. I may point out that if, in the judgment of the sub-committee, the 
funds do not justify the expenditure of the whole sum voted, they are by no 
means bound to spend it. 

It will make the matter clearer if I briefly explain the course which has been 
decided upon by the Reading Association. When first formed, we appointed 
two wholly-paid and several assistant bailiffs, their stipends representing an 
expenditure, on watching alone, of over £100 a year. The system of paid 
bailiffs was discontinued last autumn, for various reasons I need not go into. 
Consequently, the funds are now applicable—after providing for prosecutions, 
staking and working expenses—to the increase of fish by purchase. At a 
special general meeting in December last, it was unanimously agreed that the 
experiment of the trout nursery should be continued, but that the larger portion 
of the money devoted to trout should go to the purchase of grown fish, it being 
the general opinion of the meeting that that would best answer the end in view 
—the improvement of our portion of the Thames for the benefit of a// anglers, 
whether subscribers or not. We make a feature of trout for various reasons, 
one being the exceptionally favourable water we have got for their atwral 
increase. ; 

Iam sure Mr. Bonvoisin, who has shown such zeal in the interests of the 
angling community, will be ‘delighted to hear’”’ that he has been under a 
misapprehension. I am equally sure that the committee of the Reading 
Association will be delighted to receive any hint as to the most ‘ useful and 
practical manner”’ in which the funds may be applied; and I trust Mr. Bon- 
voisin will favour us with his views on the matter. Now Iam writing to you, 
sir, perhaps you will allow me to mention another subject. When getting up 
this Association, I wrote to all the angling clubs in London of whose existence 
I was aware, requesting their support. I received a few kind letters, but from 
none, save the Piscatorial Society (which voted us two guineas), has help 
been received. Would it not be as well if the clubs were to devote some 
portion of their funds to the support of the preservation societies in the 
localities where their members generally fish ? I quite agree with Mr. Bonvoisin 
that no association can hope long to exist without ‘the moral and pecuniary 
support of anglers generally.’’—I am, &c., 

ARTHUR C. BUTLER, Hon. Sec., Reading and District 
Angling Association. 

44, Zinzan Street, Reading, Feb. 16th. 

[We think every London angling club should consider it a duty, and directly 
to their own interests, to support the preservation societies.—ED. | 





THE DUKE’S JACK. 

S1r,—Whilst reading the Glove this evening, my eye fell on the following 
paragraph, which, I think, perhaps might interest some of my brother anglers, 
I am sure it will be a real treat for some of us young anglers to go and watch, 
amongst other gueer live fish at the Aquarium, a jack of this size. Hoping that 
‘¢Mr. Johnny” may live long and prosper.—I am, &c., HAs V. 

Here is the paragraph :—The Duke of Edinburgh has presented to the Royal 
Aquarium Society a 25 Ib. jack. This fine fish, which was captured at East- 
well Park by his Royal Highness, has arrived at Westminster in good con- 
dition, and may be seen alive in the otter tank. 

(Many thanks for the cutting.—Ep. ] 


EARLY FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Srr,—As the time is fast approaching when the lover of the gentle art will 
tarry out upon the brooks and rivers in pursuit of that most beautiful fish, the 
trout, you will pardon me for making these few remarks, which I trust will not 
be out of place. The first shall be upon the habits of the first three flies, and 
when and where to use them; the first fly is the February red. This fly I saw 
upon the banks of the Severn on the 1oth of this month; it may be used until 
the end of March on fine but windy days. Fly No. 2 is the blue dun, or 
cockwing. This name is given from the fact of its wings being in an upright 








position when floating upon the water. Its colour is of a slate tinge. The 
red spinner is also to be seen upon the streams at this time of the year if mild. 
Yet this delicate fly cannot stand against the hot sun’s rays; it is therefore 
most use‘ul on dull, cold days ; it is the spinner of the dun, the dun changing 
in about four days into the spinner. It is an excellent killer, and the fly-fisher 
cannot do better than use these three flies just now, taking care to choose the 
tail of a ford, as the fish are not well upon the fords yet. Iwill treat upon 
the March brown in my next. I have taken trout upon the Teme with the 
above flies on many occasions in February. The river is stained now, but will 
do in a day or two ifno more rain falls. The Severn and Teme have been 
flushed this last week, and good fishing must follow as the spring opeas.—I 
am, &c., J. A. GRIFFIN. 
15, Lything, Worcester, February 15th. 





WHEN TO STRIKE IN FLY-FISHING. 

Sir,—I really am tired of this argument, and as the practical good resulting 
to your readers, whether A. R. I. E. L. be right and I be wrong, or vice versa, 
is likely to be exceedingly small, I trust my critic will permit me to make a 
very brief reply to his long and able explanation. 

First, I must tell him that the 1-roth of a second, over which he expends so 
much thought and labour, was never intended by me to represent an exact 
space of time. I thought, and now think, that the context of my letter shows I 
only meant an ‘appreciable pause.’ A. R.I. E. L. has shown, to his own 
satisfaction, that such a pause, 7.e., ‘‘ appreciable,’’ must be more than I-roth. 
So be it; perhaps it is} ora} a second. IamsureI don’t know. This I do 
know—I pause, a period so small that I cannot measure it, and then strike 
quickly. This is done by me with a stiff rod, and I hook a larger percentage 
than if I struck immediately I perceived a fish approaching or risen. With an 
ordinary fly-rod I strike at once, because the ‘appreciable pause’’ is allowed 
by my rod for me in consequence of its point going forward some few inches, 
instead of immediately back—from the fish. If A. R.I. E. L. wishes to 
demonstrate to himself that a pliant rod really does do this, let him hold it over 
a table at a distance of a foot and strike from that table. The experiment is 
easily made and is quite conclusive. 

‘The fact that a fish ought to partially turn before the hook can stand its full 
chance of hooking him is a strong argument in my favour. Whilst, however, I 
acknowledge the ability with which A. R.I. E. L. has stated his case, perhaps 
he will excuse my going into the matter further. I am really so tired after 
reading through his twenty-three columns on the subject, that I have no mind 
to inflict on your readers any additional weariness of my own for the sake of 
tenths of seconds or any such ‘‘small deer.” 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


The show of fish on Sunday 15th was very small. Mr. W. 
Atkinson being the only one with a good tray of roach, not a member 
having a fish for their prizes. I regret to inform you of the death of 
Mr. G. Thompson, the oldest member of the club, and for many years 
treasurer to the club. Several specimens of his craft hang in our club 
room, and at his death several were in hand which are not complete. 
—C. HARTLAND. 


ALBERT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Mr. Slater and Mr. Linn, of the Albert, were out on Sunday. Mr. 
Linn took a nice pike, 14 lb. 9 oz., and one 4 lb. 9 oz. Mr. Slater 
took three weighing 14 lb. 9}0z., the largest weighing 6 1b. 12} 02., 
from the Ouse. Mr. Coleman, jun., took 3 lb. 53 0oz., of roach from 
the Lea.—E. SLATER. 

February 15th. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Mr. Rogers 10 lb. roach frora the Thames, Mr. Partrick roach from 
the Lea, Mr. Howlett roach and dace, Mr. Arnold roach and dace, 
Mr. Mair roach.— WORLEDGE, Secretary, 15th February. 


GOOD INTENT. 


I beg to thank you very much for giving the report of our supper. 
We had a good show of fish at the club on Sunday last; Mr. Snook 
had a fine tray of roach. Mr. E. Cameron, a member of the Hoxton 
Brothers, favoured us with his capital take of jack, the largest 14 Ib. 
The members fished the Forty Guinea Water for nine prizes on 
Sunday last; only six taken. 1st, £2, won by Mr. Hellens ; 2nd, AI, 
Mr. Guntrip ; 3rd, £1, Mr. Hadkiss ; 4th, box of cigars, Mr. Gad- 
bury; 5th, 1os.. Mr. W. Archer; 6th, 1os., Mr. Sampson.— 
R. MURPHY. 

February 17th. 





GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members succeeded in getting some capital shows of 
fish on Feb. 15th :—J. Allen, roach and perch; T. Adams, jack ; 
Bigsby, roach; E. Harrison, roach, dace and perch; Lumley, roach 
and perch ; J. Greene, roach ; Hornfeck, roach ; and Lawford, roach, 
—H. WEST. 


February 16th, 
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IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members will fish for four special prizes on Wednesday, 25th 
inst., members to choose their own fishing water, nothing under 8 oz. 
to take a prize. The members who have had fish during the past 
week are as follows:—Mr. A. Salmon, roach; Mr. S. Wilkinson, 
perch; Mr. B. Crooke, dace; Mr. E. Morrow, roach. Mr. G, 
Manning will give a prize, value tos. 6d., for the heaviest perch taken 
a ae Wednesday or Sunday, from now up to the end of the season.— 

eat 7 Of bet 





KING’S CROSS UNITED - ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our inembers were out on the 15th inst., but the result 
was a very moderate show, contributed as follows:—Mr. Webb 
(roach and perch), 1 lb. 10} 0z.; Mr. Chapman (roach), 1 lb. 9 0z.; 
Mr. Davis (roach), 1 lb. 2 0z.; Mr. Woelfell (roach), 93 0z.— 

Feb. 17th. W. Ems, Sec. 


LONGTON UNITED ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 

This association was established on the 31st January, 1880, and now 
numbers upwards of 4o members. Its meetings are heldat the Robin 
Hood Inn, Longton, Staffordshire, with Mr, John Adie as president. 
Some good pike-fishing has been indulged in, with the result ofa 
5olb. catch in two days. the largest weighing 7 Ib. All being taken 
from the Rudyard Lake.—GEO. E. FARMER, Sec, 

17th February. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 15th inst. there was a fine display of fish in the club-room, 
consequent upon several prizes being fished for. The principal prizes 
were: Three for roach and one for perch, which were won, with 
capital takes, by Messrs. F. Robson, Butterworth. B. Porter and 
Charley Short. The following gentlemen also weighed-in :—J. Lovett, 
Lauderdale, Rickwood, Munslow, Gibson and Mark Wyeth. There 
is a grand list of valuable prizes to be fished for on the last Sunday 
of the season, and if the water is in anything like condition, there is 
sure to be a splendid show of fish in the room, because the members 
of this society zevex fish with silver hooks; they always buy their 
hooks at Richard’s, in Church Street, and always find them good.— 
F. Knox. 

February 17th. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


Mr. Sargent was out on Sunday last at his favourite place the ‘‘ Old 
River”? and after pulling his punt about for nearly twelve miles through 
very thick water, the result of his day’s take was two chub weighing 
about 33 1b. Messrs. Ellis, Breewood and Kerston visited Windsor, 
but the state of the river was against them, and they only succeeded 
in getting one fish between them that would weigh Never 
mind, friends, better luck next time.— PIXIE. 

Hebe 7th. 





SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above competed for three prizes at Windsor 
on Feb. 15th, but owing to the bad condition of the water, the wind, 
and rain, very few members had fish. The following gentlemen were 
the successful competitors:—Mr. Cavery, first prize, roach and chub, 
weight, 4 1b. 7?0z. Mr. Harrington, second prize, chub, 1 lb. 3 oz, 
Mr. Eccarus, third prize, roach, 12$0z. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Parson, 
and Mr. Middleton also had fish.—T. W. 

STANLEY ANGLERS. 

As under, please find weights of fish shown-in by members. Our 
president, Mr. C. P. Wheatstone, has had some capital shows of fish 
lately, namely, 31 lb. 12 oz. of jack, largest 6 Ib. 12 oz. ; on another 
day a fine tray of roach, weighing 221b.530z., largest 1 lb. 5 oz. 
all spendid fish. Mr. Scull, some large roach weighing 2 1b. 15} oz., 
largest 1 1b. 62.0z. from the Colne. If we get some nice open weather 
I hope to send you some capital reports.—C. LAIDLAW, Hon. Sec. 

February, 4th. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On the 12th the members of the above fished their monthly compe- 
tition for prizes given by Mr. Eggbrecht, Mr. Langlois, and Mr. 
Boalch. Messrs. Beckett and Bansback visited Cookham, and _ suc- 
ceeded in getting some roach ana perch—Mr. Beckett succeeding in 
taking the first prize. Messrs. Clarke, Duck and Francis taxed 
‘‘Old Father Thames,’’ from whom they managed to get bream, 
perch, roach and dace, the first-named gentleman having a bream 
weighing 3 lb. 6% 0oz., which entitled him to the second prize.— 
PIXIE. 

February 17, 


THE AMICABLE WALTONIANS, 


This club held their usual return visit on the rith inst. The 
meeting was a great success, eleven clubs being represented, 
numerous songs were sung during the evening by Messrs. Vanhagen, 
Marsh, Holmes, Clark, C., Wattling, jun. and others. Mr. Bon- 
voisin following with a recitation of ‘‘ Eugene Aram” (in a manner 
worthy of even Shelley the poet). The company about 7o strong. At 
about 11 o’clock I was compelled to take my departure from one of 
the most enjoyable evenings among my brother anglers.—Yours 
faithfully, J. A. SHELLEY. 














THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had some fair shows of fish on the 8th and 15th, Messrs. Eagles, 
Fortescue, Richardson and Wainwright being the principal contri- 
butors. On the 22nd inst., the members will fish a ‘ pegged down’”’ 
match at Watford, for seven prizes, viz.,a jack rod and bait can, 
an electro cup, a dressing glass, a set of three vases, 2 meerschaum 
pipe, tos. worth of roach tackle, andthe ‘‘ ladies’ prize,’ a handsome 
set of tea trays, presented by the two sisters of our worthy hostess. 
—W.D. 


—_———— 


THE HIGHBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Our trays were well filled with a capital display of the finny trib” 
on the 15th instant, principally contributed by Mr. R. Charles, with 
bream from the Colne, one scaling nearly 3 lb. ; Mr. Temple, a grand 
take of roach from the Thames; Mr. W. J. Davies and Mr. Hesse, 
with five jack from the Lea; and Messrs. Thomas and Titmus, some 
excellent roach and dace from Day’s Water.—JAMES EDWARD 
WHEATLEY, George Hotel, Fonthill Road. 

February 16th. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Catches unimportant, water queer. Merely a small show of chub, 
roach and dace by Messrs. Hammond and Watts.x—WM. BROWN, 
Hon. Sec. 

February 16th. 


WALTONIANS. 

Sport on the Thames seemed from the shows brought here last Sun- 
day to be very bad indeed, the upper Thames having been visited by 
a great flush of water, quite putting the river out of condition, 
Messrs. Butler, Malcolm, Newton and Brand had fish, but the 
weights I dare not mention.—WAT. B. WEBSTER. 

16th February. 

WALWORTH  _WALTONIANS. 

On Friday, the 13th, some of the members competed for the prizes 
given for that day. Messrs. Boalch and Bansback exhibited some 
roach and perch that they had taken at Cookham that day, and Mr. 
Fox, some roach and a nice plump dace, about Io oz., from the Colne. 
—PIXIE. 

February 17th. 





WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VISIT.—NO. 1 DISTRICT. 

The return visit of the Cambridge Friendly, held at The Rent 
Day, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, took place on Thursday, the 
sth inst, there being an excellent muster, ninety-three of the 
fraternity were present. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. Lawler, 
No. 3, D. O., ably faced by that much-esteemed member of the Silver 
Trout, Mr. J. Grace. As usual there was some capital harmony, and 
on the roll being called the following Clubs were represented, 
Bostonian, City of London, Golden Barbel, Marylebone, Norfolk, 
North-Western, Prince of Wales, Royal George, Savoy Brothers, 
Silver Trout, Trafalgar, and Westbourne Park Piscatorial. The next 
return visit will take place at the City of London, Coger’s Hall, 
Bride Lane, E.C.. The Carnaby Castle, according to rule 3, lose 
their visit through not attending this visit. Thanking the various 
Clubs for their attendance, I am, &c.,—T.O. 


WOOLWICH BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Friday, the 13th inst., Mr. C. Howlett and Mr. Bowles weighed- 
in jack from the Thames. Several of our members were out on the 
15th inst., the successful ones being Mr. C. Jones, roach, perch and 
dace, from the Thames; Mr. J. Hicks, roach from the Roden; Mr. 
Noble weighing-in some Roman-nose ones (flounders) from Dart- 
ford.—F. HUMBLES, Sec. 

Feb. 16th. 








THE EDITOR’S ALBUM. 
We have again to thank several gentlemen for sending us 
their photographs, and others who have promised to do so. 








NovrEs FROM THE SOUTH OF FRANCE.—One of our Lyons subscribers 
writes ; ‘‘ Last year was a miserable one for anglers here, and our rivers are 
spoiled by netting, poisoning, and all sorts of poaching. I do my best to 
induce my friends to move the authorities to get our rivers properly protected, 
and read them what your paper says of the way you manage such things in 
England, but the result is a poor one.—J. M.”’ 


A POACHER CAUGHT.—At Bourn Petty Sessions on the 12th of Iebruary, 
a notorious poacher of fresh-water fish named William Holland was con- 
victed and fined with costs, 25s. 6d., for fishing in that part of the river Welland, 
between Stamford and Uffington, preserved by the Stamford Angling Associa- 
tion. As he is a setter of night lines and trimmers, the chairman said, should 
he be brought before him again, he should inflict the full penality. 


Ir is nice when a wife gives her husband a box of cigars on his birthday, but 
it somehow takes the romance all out of it whenshe quietly observes next 
morning, ‘‘ You'll have to give me some money to pay for those cigars; I 
spent all mine for other things.”’ 

HAmpsHIRE.—Trovut AND GRAYLING FrsH1InG.—To Let, several Fisheries, Test and 
Itchen rivers, near Stcckbridge, Bishopstoke, and Winchester. Also a few Vacancies in 
the Club Waters.—Apply J. Hammond, Fishing Tackle Maker, Winchester.—/V,8.—f. 
HI, has had 30 years’ practical experience as fily-fisher, and fly, rod and tackle maker. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 

Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 
Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. a Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
r, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.F. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester, 

Mr. ag Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr m, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham.} 
Messrs. W. C, noes enny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr, E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 

Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 


Newsvyendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


* * The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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NOTES ON LOCH TAY SALMON-FISHING. 

By fC. D: 
1 may be interesting to many English readers of THE FISHING 
GAZETTE to have a few notes of the modus operandi 
exercised in angling for salmon on Loch Tay, confined as many 
are to the pursuit of less noble fish. The true angler’s instinct 
will readily help them to picture the exciting sport experienced 









































by their more fortunate brethren on that noble highland loch. 
These notes are not addressed to salmon anglers—they have their 
own opinion of loch versus river angling. Undoubtedly the latter 
is the greater sport, but loch-fishing must be taken as we 
find it. 

A couple of sixteen-feet trolling rods moderately stiff with reels 
containing not less than 120 yards of salmon line. Traces of 
three-ply gut, nine feet long, with three swivels on each. A supply 
of phantom minnows, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, with blue, brown and green 
backs, silver, gold and cream-coloured bellies, mounted with 
triple hooks on three-ply gut, gaff, landing net (latter to land 
kelt, should they unfortunately be hooked) is the full equipment 
of a Loch Tay salmon angler; for bodily comfort extra warm 
clothing is necessary at this time of year, and an oilskin south- 
wester will be found a most useful covering for the head. 

Killin, at the head of Loch Tay, where Dochart and Lochay 
flow in, may be considered head-quarters, the hotel there having 
privilege for six boats on loch—Bridge of Lochay Hotel, a mile 
distant, having three boats. Ardeonaig Hotel, six miles down on 
south shore, two boats; Ben Lawyer's Hotel, eight miles downon 
north shore, three boats; and Kenmore Hotel, at foot on east end 
‘of loch, five boats. Three miles or so at head of loch, and a 
portion of Kenmore at foot of loch, is reserved by the Earl of 
Breadalbane, remainder is divided into sections, within which each 
hotel fishing is confined. 

Having thus described the necessary outfit, and given a hasty 
note of locality, the angler may be imagined seated in stern of 
a good seaworthy boat (for it knows how to blow on Loch Tay), 
his two rods each trolling at least forty-five yards of line astern 
with a phantom minnow—the reels set with handles up to run free 
—and a piece of the line immediately above reel held down by a 
stone laid on stern seat—the rods resting upon a forked stick let 
into gunwale of boat; a well-found luncheon basket, with a supply 
of whisky, which he will find an equally good consoler under bad 
luck, or to calm down excitement of a heavy run. Thus under 
weigh, the angler may be left to exercise patience, and leave the 
boatmen to quarter and divide the water, while he keeps himself 
as comfortable as he can under a wind blowing down from snow- 
clad mountains. Ahealthy rivalry existing between the crews of 
various boats, he may rest assured that the boatmen will spare no 
exertion in order to insure sport. 

The point of rod bends—the quick-eyed boatmen givea vigorous 
pull to ensure a safe hooking—the stone flies—and the welcome 
“‘ whirr” of reel is heard, which makes every nerve in angler’s 
body respond; seizing rod, he carefully avoids touching the line, 
as onwards or downwards rushes the salmon, with a velocity they 
are alone capable of. The strain of rod and ratch in reel begins 
to tell; he stops, the strain on line must be kept on equally as it 
is wound in, and quickly let go when next rush comes. Some- 
times sulking, at others running out forty or fifty yards, the fight, 
for it is a fight of strength against science, ends in the noble 
Salmo salar coming to surface to be gaffed safely into boat, his 
capture being chronicled in the leading newspapers of next 
morning. 3 

It must be admitted that there is no nobler or gamer fish than a 
freshly-run Loch Tay salmon, and that while the sports lasts it 
amply repays the patience, endurance, and disappointment of 
blank days. The rough average of season, so far as it has gone, 
being two fish per week to each boat. The true salmon angler 
never complains, but returns year after year to his favourite water. 
There are lucky days when two or three fish are got, but above 
average may be taken when all boats are not included. 

The season opened on Thursday, 5th inst., and has been 
favoured, so far, by much better weather than that of last year. The 
first week showed fair sport, the second experienced some high 
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wind and heavy rain—raising loch four or five feet. The fish 
caught have been clear and bright—arough note of those captured 
up till Saturday, 2 1st., may be given—one 50 |b., one 40 lb., one 35 Ib., 
one 321b., three 29lb, one 28lb., seven 251b., four 24 lb,, five 
23 1b., eight 22 1b., seven z11b., eleven 20 1b., eleven 19 ]b., five 
18 lb., four 171b., two 161b., one 141b., one 13 1b., one 12 lb., one 
glb. This is merely a rough note taken from reports of hotel 
waters. The returns from reserved waters fished by Earl of 
Breadalbane and his guests not being given, it will convey an idea 
of the average weight of fish. 

Much has been said and written upon subject of the expense of 
a week’s salmon fishing on Loch Tay. When it is duly considered 
that thcreisnonetting allowed, andthat the loch is given up entirely 
tc angling, the charge of five pounds per week for each boat, and 
3s. 8d. daily to each of the two boatmen cannot be considered 
high. The hotels are comfortable, and the charges are moderate 
for Highland hotels, whose season is but of short duration. Boats 
are generally engaged twelve months in advance for opening 
weeks, 








NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
No. VI—THE DACE. 


HE Dace, Dare, Dart, or Darden (deuciseus vulgaris) is a most 
~ interesting little fish, though of secondary importance to the 
angler. I say ‘‘secondary” because his usefulness chiefly 
depends on his applicability as a bait for the tyrant of the water— 
the pike. It is found in Italy,{France and Germany ; and, like 
bleak, has been utilised in the manufacture of artificial pearls from 
the zacre of its scales. In all English streams it is more or less 
found, and especially if the strata over which they run is gravelly 
and the water be lucid. It delights not in muddy places nor in 
sewage-contaminated water, though I am informed by a London 
tackle manufacturer(Gee, of Upper St. Martin’s Lane), that the chief 
of his stock of dace (for bait) comes from the neighbourhood of the 
London piers, Westminster being a favourite spot for the fish. 
I myself once saw in early morning a vast shoal just off the 
Temple Pier. 

Considerable difficulty is often found—as I have before pointed 
out inmy remarks on chub—in distinguishing that fish and the 
dace, especially when both are small. The following additional 
simple facts, if borne in mind, will always readily distinguish them 
however : the ventral fins of the dace are greenish, with a slight 
tinge of red, the anal has no red about it whatever—in the chub 
all these fins are of a brilliant pink colour. Perhaps it ought to 
be said, before going further, that the vicinity of Teddington weir 
is historically famous for these fish. Some splendid specimens 
are also often taken from the Colne, near Wraysbury. 

The spawning season of the fish is early summer, and it is very 
prolific. The ova are ofa straw colour, and, compared with that of 
the rest of its family, somewhat large. In large dace I have 
seen it as large asa mustard seed. The size of ova and tint— 
as in the case of trout—varies much according to the locality, I 
notice. The agility of the dace is exceedingly great, and to this 
is due the little immunity it enjoys from the devouring fondness of 
the pike. 

The shape and hue of a well-conditioned dace is very beautiful 
to my mind, and its courage is equal to that of the trout, if not 
superior, size for size. I am confident that if instead of a dace of 
some seven or eight inches it were possible to hook one ona 
light fly-line of a pound or more, the sport would far exceed that 
experienced in the case of the “lusty” trout. By the way, I wonder 
whether pisciculture will ever sufficiently advance to enable us to 


enlarge the normal limits of growth in fish. Why should they not, 
by means of a judicious selection of the fittest and copious food ? 
Fancy dace of two pounds weight! The largest dace I ever saw 
was one I took whilst barbelling in the Old Windsor Fleet, in ’77. 
It fought like a miniature salmon, and weighed 13 ounces. 

The food of dace is similar to that of the roach anl chub 
Probably more of the smaller crustaceans of fresh water and flies 
find their way into its maw than is the case with chub. Anyhow, 
the little fellow is a voracious feeder, and I have watched 
with great amusement more than once the sagacity of appearance 
displayed by a dace waiting for the surfaceward ascent of an 
emerging alder-fly. The dace is remarkably tenacious of life 
compared with the others of its family. It is in good condition 
from August till March, and, in my opinion, is as good as a smelt 
when cooked in a similar manner. 

The length of the head, compared with the length of the head 
and body without the caudal rays, according to Yarreil, is as two 
to nine ; the depth of body, compared tothe whole length, as one to 
five ; the muzzle pointed; the mouth rather large, more deeply cut 
than in a roach of same size, the nostrils very similar, the eye, 
however, not so large; the diameter, as compared to the length of 
head, being as two to seven ; the back is but slightly elevated, the 
form of the body elongated and elegantly shaped ; the scales con- 
siderably smaller than those of a roach of same size; the number 
of scales composing the lateral line fifty-two; on an oblique line 
above it eight, and descending from the line to the origin of the 
ventral fin, four. 

The dorsal fin commences rather farther back than that of the 
roach; the first ray being behind the middle of the body, the 
ventral fins rather in advance of the line of the commencement of 
the dorsal fin; in other respects the fins in these two species are 
very similar. 

The colouring of the fish is, however, very dissimilar ; the upper 
part of the head and back being of a dusky blue, becoming paler 
on the sides and white on the belly; the irides are straw-yellow, 
cheek and gill covers silvery white; dorsal and caudal fins pale 
brown ; pectoral, ventral and anal fins, white, or nearly so. 

The spines are in number as follows :—Dorsal, nine; pectoral, 
sixteen; ventral, nine; anal, ten; caudal, nineteen. 








STRAIGHT LINES ON ANGLING.—No. IX. 


By(CREEL; 

OME twenty years ago, when the Thames was more openly 

netted than it is at present, two or three enthusiastic anglers 
appointed themselves to the post of amateur detectives, and one 
of them suggested that some clue to the originators of the mis- 
chief might be obtained from the receivers of the fish, if the 
inquiry was conducted with discretion and tact. It was noticed 
that a west-end fishmonger always displayed a very fine selection 
of perch upon his slab, which were eagerly purchased by the 
aristocracy and hotel-keepers in the neighbourhood as a break- 
fast luxury. But where did they come from? was the question. 
Mr. W. and Mr. C. (two of the “ force”) put up for a night at the 
—— Hotel in the same street, and ordered, amongst other 
delicacies, a dish of perch for breakfast. Upon sitting down to 
their repast they improvised, before the waiters, a dispute as to the 
perch before them. Mr. W. asserting that they were from a lake 
on an estate near his residence in the country; he saying he 
recognised them from certain peculiarities for which those perch 
were peculiar. Mr. C., on the contrary, declared them to be river 
fish, and likewise pointed out some presumed ichthyological dis- 
tinction between perch from still waters and running streams 
which were manifest in the fish before him. Considering that 
the fish had been cooked, this must appear a hazardous 
experiment to arrive at the end they desired. Still, so far, this 
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succeeded. The waiters listened, and a gentleman in the room 
entered almost as warmly into the discussion as the two 
“humbugging impostors,” for so they have called themselves since, 
when relating the circumstance. Well the altercation ended, as 
all such differences of opinion do in England, by a wager, and 
the stake (the whole affair being a myth) was one of a magnitude 
which was enough to press the manager of the hotel into the 
service. The bet could only be decided by an appeal to the fish- 
monger, and off went the manager, coming back in a short time 
with the announcement that the foreman to the fishmonger was 
waiting the gentleman’s pleasure to answer any questions respect- 
ing the fish in question. The man was introduced, and after 
another little scene of well-dissembled excitement, in which both 
disputants were equally obstinate, the foreman settled the 
question by the production of a card of address taken from an 
ice-box in which the perch were conveyed to London, and on 
which, besides the town vendor’s name, was that of the sender, 
“Jos , near Wallingford, Bucks.” 

Having done more than thanked the man of scales, and satis- 
fied the bill, &c., Mr. W. and Mr. C. ordered a hansom 
for the Great Western Railway, and in due time found themselves 
at Moulsford (then Wallingford Road) Station. ‘‘Oh! yes,” the 
landlord of the hotel there knew Jos —— ‘He wasa most excel- 
lent angler, and took more fish than any other fisherman in those 
parts ; he lived some four miles off, on the road to Wittenham, 
Should the gentlemen want him, he would send a cart over for 
him.” No they would have a fly and go themselves. They found 
Jos in his cottage with his tackle ready—rod, &c.—just about to go 
a-fishing. They looked around suspiciously for nets, or any other 
evidence of poaching proclivities, but could see none. ‘ Would 
he take them out for a few hours’ sport ?” Yes, he could put them, 
he thought, on to some perch, and would provide them with a 
couple of rods, minnows, &c. So off they went togetherin the fly, 
and found a puntmoored under a bank, directly opposite to the en- 
trance totheriver Thame, at the foot of Sinodun Hill. Thepunt was 
then pitched about thirty yards only from the bank. Jos soon saw 
his two patrons earnestly at work taking perch at almost every swim, 
which so surprised them that they told Jos enough of the sus- 
picions of his practices to draw from that worthy the whole secret 
of his success, which may be given in a very few words. ‘No 
gentlemen,” said Jos, ‘‘I never poached in all my life ; I fishes fair 
and earns my living honestly. Jf ¢s all the ground bait as does tt.” 
“Ground bait!” exclaimed both. “‘ What, do you ground bait for 
perch? I never heard of sucha thing.” ‘Indeed,’ added Jos; 
“then I'll show you where it is and howit’s done.” And Jos, with 
his pole, lifted out a bung and a string, which had been floating 
unobserved at a little distance from the punt, and looked 
marvellously like a trimmer. He then commenced hauling up the 
cord, when, bone after bone, a whole string of bones, was exposed 
to view. “ That’s my ground bait,” observed Jos; ‘“‘and while 
they remains with a little meat on ’em, there’s nothing like it for 
bringing the perch together.” The bones were fastened with a 
half-hitch at about eighteen inches apart on the line, and laid 
down stream; and, it may be added, the three rods took that day, 
in a few hours, quite sufficient perch to account for the presence 
of perch in abundance on the slab of more than one London fish- 
monger. Their bait was minnows, worms, and slips of raw beef. 


There may be nothing new in this toa few, but it doubtless will 


prove a novelty to many. 
AE SR Sees SI 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
peers to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Ely-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout F ks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 
_ FisHinc Quarters in BeRWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corraae, near GRANT’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr, Take Hunter.—[Apvr.] 























FISHING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


COLD wet day, with a fresh wind from the south-east, 
which blew occasionally with great force. Such was the 
weather with which the opening day of the present season com- 
menced. A more cheerless and comfortless day on the bank of 
the river could scarcely be imagined. Yet, with prospects so gloomy 
and weather so discouraging, two of us proceeded at an early 
hour in the morning to open the ball. A third had arranged to be 
of our party. The south-easterly wind and rain disarranged his 
plans, and his mild rebuke, when we sought him, was not compli- 
mentary to our mental calibre. A drive of fourteen miles brought 
us to the trysting place. A lovely valley in which the Lee 
Under different circumstances this 
spot would have presented a lovely landscape. At one side the 
gorse-covered hills, without habitations, except a mere thatched 
cabin away in the distance, formed a striking contrast to the 
wooded slopes, the well-situated country villas which shaded the 
other bank and overlooked the river from picturesque situations. On 
this day the waters were lashed into foam by the violence of the wind, 
therain fell pitilessly,and all around looked gloomy and forbidding. 
Verily, it was a pursuit of pleasure under extreme difficulties. No 
time was to be lost. We knew the effect of the day’s rain would 
be to bring down a flood in the course of the evening, and our 
only chance was before the water commenced to rise. Clad in 
waterproof coat and wading stockings, we defied the rain. The 
obstacle was the storm, in the teeth of which it seemed almost 
impossible to cast a line. My friend attempted to fish the first 
stream with a fly. He was unsuccessful, I tried the bait with 
better effect, and in a minute was fast in a fish which seized the 
“colly” within two feet of the bank. 
much ceremony, the time and the occasion not being such as to 


tortuously winds its way. 


It was landed without 


afford immense pleasure in protracting the play. The fish was 
not a springer—it was a recruit; but with that superstition which 
anglers feel over their first success for the season, the salmon, old 
though it might be, unseasonable though it was for eating pur- 
poses, was not restored to its native element, but was deposited 
in the basket. 
at work before he hooked a fine spring salmon on the grey fly. 
He was not so fortunate as I had been, and after a few runs 


My friend in a more sheltered spot was not long 


which showed the youthful vigour of the salmon fresh from the sea, 
we parted company with the hook. A bend in the river brought us 
more into shelter from the elements and our fishing operations were 
prosecuted here with more satisfaction, althoughthere was no cessa- 
tionofrain. In a short time two other fish were landed, both about 
71b. each; and the water rising rapidly, in consequence of the 
rains, our day’s angling came to an abrupt termination.—ANGLER. 


? 


[Perhaps “ Angler” will tell us what the “colly ” is, and how 


used.—Ep. | 








THE UNITED STATES AT THE BERLIN FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


Forest and Stream, of Feb. 12, after describing the objects of the 
Exhibition, says :—‘‘ From this brief résumé it will be seen that the 
Berlin Exhibition will be a gathering of all that can be useful in 
extending our knowledge of the present condition of the fishing 
industries of the world. The display there made, and the com- 
parisons instituted, cannot fail of resulting in direct increase of 
knowledge and a consequent advance in the science and methods 
of fish culture and fish capture. We need not argue at this day 
concerning the commercial and industrial importance of interna- 
tional fairs and exhibitions, nor need we urge American fishermen 
to improve the opportunity at Berlin, next April, of comparing 
American methods with the most advanced appliances and prac- 
tices of foreign nations.” | 
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A STRING OF RIVER ITEMS. 


THE FLoop. 


I WAS not at all surprised, when I visited Staines at the end of 

last week, to find such a quantity of water in the Thames, but I 
certainly did not expect to see quiteso much. The roadway on 
the banks of the river was impassable on the way to Chertsey, 
and adjoining fields were well under water. I began to think 
about the fish, and looked forward to the prospect of a little 
more netting to recover the stray population. I was anxious to 
know to what extent the river had swollen in one week, and on 
asking the local river-keeper, he replied that “Mr. Bright, of 
Pack Horse Hotel, had lately put down a gauge to test the level 
of the water, and he would soon let us know how matters stood.” 
I could not help replying “ What a wonderful man Mr. Bright is 
for the river. He appears tol ook after it in every way.”* A visit 
to this greatly improved hostelry for anglers, with a welcome smile 
from mine host, soon gave me an answer to the question, and then 
it was discovered that in exactly one week the water had risen 
to the extent of six feet nine inches. I voted to Mr. Bright the 
designation of “ An Angler’s Benefactor,” and I hope he will not 
suffer from the title. A little further on, near the “ City Stone,” 
is the boat-building establishment of Mr. Tims; and on enquiring 
about the prospects of the rise in the river being greater still, that 
worthy individual kindly offered to send a telegram to Oxford to 
ascertain the state of things there, and the reply came back that 
there was an immense flood. As all this water has to come down 
the Thames, and numerous other rivers empty into it, the con- 
clusion naturally was that we had notseen the worst of it. I went 
over to Chertsey, and there found the whole district of the Thames 
was lying under water and a terrific stream running down. I met 
one of the local fishermen, who accosted me thus:—‘ Another 
stoppage to fishing, sir, and I had plenty of engagements.” I 
replied, “It is very bad for you poor fishermen, but there’s no 
help for spilt milk.” The month of February is generally re- 
garded as “ fill-ditch,” and it is undoubtedly earning a high repu- 
tation. 

OTTERS. 

There are some wonderful tales about the existence of otters be- 
tween Sheppertonand Sunbury. Theyare said to haveno particular 
home, and sometimes are tracked at Walton, but more frequently 
about Sunbury. The quantity of good-sized fish that are picked 
up partly eaten is astonishing, if all reports are trie, notably 
amongst the carp. They have been frequently seen, and both 
male and female are described as not being less than 30 lb. each. 
Several of the locals have set traps for them, and I was told at 
Sunbury last week that one had had a narrow escape, for he 
had left some fur on the trap. It is remarkable how 
they escape those who are frequently on the watch for 
them. There is an old man who is incessantly on the look- 
out for these animals, and who had a capital chance the other day. 
One of the otters was easily within gun-shot, but the cap of 
the gun missed fire three times, and the customer escaped. The 
companion of the dog-otter which was killed in the neighbourhood 
of Hampton Court is reported to have been seen. Itis strange, 
in nearly every instance, a dog-otter is the first to be captured. 
When I was at Staines last Saturday I was told of a jack that had 
been picked up at Penton Hook, partly eaten by an otter. There 
is ample evidence of the existence, to a considerable extent, of 
these river-poachers in the principal portions of the Thames, and 
the sooner they are killed the better. 


ANGLING FISHERMEN, 
It would scarcely be considered possible for a man whose 


* We can strongly recommend Mr. Bright’s house to a 1 b i 
It is comfortable in every way.—Ep, Seas en om 
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living depends upon going out with gentlemen-anglers to fish 
that he would be found taking advantage of the turn of the water 
to goandangle by himself. It is, to say the least of it, a discredit- 
able action, and there is nothing to justify it. A recent report 
states that one of the fishermen went out by himself and caught 
several fine pike up to about 241b.each. The capture, though a 


great one, has no honour attached to it. Itis rather an inglorious — 


than a glorious achievement ; but if a fisherman had produced 
such a result for a gentleman it would have been regarded as a 
great piscatorial triumph, and the fisherman’s pocket would have 
received more pecuniary benefit than the sale of the fish. Whena 
man has a character to sustain, he should never be actuated by 
such a motiveto damage his reputation. Long ago it was no 
uncommon thing to find fishermen angling by themselves—it is 
now the exception more than the rule. Iam not going into the 
question of any need of reformation amongst the general body of 
fishermen, but I maintain, with very strong feelings, that 
in many instances that have come under my knowledge 
the fishermen are deficient in sound and straightforward dealings 


with their customers, and the loss of many good anglers to the 


river has been occasioned by it. I have always found anglers 
very appreciative, and I could mention the names of plenty of 
fishermen who have been benefited by their attention to them ina 
constant and regular employment. It is no use a fisherman 
writing to some of his clients to come down, as he can give him a 
good day’s fishing, when he has given others the first turn, or has 
been on his “own hook,” and he knows the good chance is gone. 
But I may have more to say about this on another occasion. 


POACHING FISHERMEN. 


These are the decided black—very black—sheep in the flock of 
fishermen. I read in a local Middlesex paper the other day that 
netting was going on at Twickenham and certain fishermen 
connived at it whilst others participated in the offence. Here is, 
then, a combination of men whose great object is torob the fish 
from their customers—they have, they say, nothing to fear from 
their brother fishermen—nay, the latter will even silently watch 
them do it, and then boast of the dishonest circumstance. I 
always remember the language of Burke in such a case as this :— 
“When bad men combine then good men must unite, or else they 
will fall, one by one, unpitied sacrificesin a contemptible struggle.” 
Such union, I am glad to find, has begun its work. That some of 
the reports ofnetting inthe tideway are unmistakeably true none can 
deny, but on the other hand there have been many reports that 
were perfectly and purposely groundless. The Richmond 
Piscatorial Society can now, and will, distinguish itself in its union 
with the Thames Angling Preservation Society, andthe members can 
make themselves generally useful. An additional keeper, it is said, 
has been appointed tobenefit the Richmond anglers; and, as a fur- 
ther guard to their interests in that neighbourhood, I believe the 
appointment to bea sound, honest and useful one. Other ar- 
rangements are made, and if men and officers can be depended 
upon, the difficulties of netting the river in the future should be 
insurmountable. Let those who have been wearing the poachers’ 
clothes change their uniform, and dress themselves like honest 
men. ‘It is never too late to mend,” and I would fain encourage 
the delinquents to pause ere they would proceed any further—to 
give up their dishonest habits, to become good and_ useful 
citizens, and to erect the standard of honesty and uprightness 


over the grave of all that is bad. 


Be 


Se 
-_ ee 


Grorce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to hide whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Orders punctually 


Dropper Flies, 2s, per Dozen. 
attended to,—[Apyr.] 
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NOTICES OF FISHING TACKLE, FLIES, RODS, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 

From Mrs. Letitia J. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, and Maker 
of every description of Gimp and Gut Tackle, 4, Mills Street Hanover 
Square, London, W. 

“ Lapigs First!” as the fox-hunter said, when he came to an 

‘awkward fence ; and as we have a difficulty in deciding as to 
whose flies we shall take first, we cannot do better than give Mrs. 

Brocas the place @’ honneur. 

The flies Mrs. Brocas has sent us are most beautifully and 
neatly made, and tied on the finest stained gut, and we have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that they will kill trout in any 
water. 

Tue Harr’s Ear.—This is a very favourite fly of ours, and a 
most deadly one all through the season. It is, in fact, a variety 
of the famous blue-dun ; indeed, Mr. Francis Francis says it is 
“known equally as the early dark-dun, the hare’s ear, and the 
cock-tail. In Lancashire, Cumberland, and that district, it is the 
blue and olive bloa ; in Yorkshire, the blue drake ; in Devonshire, 
the hare’s pluck, the hare’s fleck, and the blue upright ; in fact, 
its names are as endless as those of the salmon fly, and it isa 
common favourite on every river from Caithness to Cornwall.” In 
Devonshire, as the Blue-upright, it ,is dressed both wing and 
spider fashion, and, used as first dropper-fly, in which position it 
bobs up and down on the water much as the natural fly does, it 
will kill often when nothing else is looked at. We shall refer to 
it presently when noticing Mr. Mudford’s flies. For streams in 
the neighbourhood of London, such as Darenth, Wandle, and the 
Hampshire streams, we prefer it dressed small with wing and 
pretty full body. 

THe Quitt Gnat.—This is another good fly for April and 
May, and will also kill all through the season. We saw an angler 
kill three brace of trout with this fly last August twelve months, 
three were over two pounds each, and the others were over a 
pound. We have never done so well with it as we expected, and 
should not class it amongst our favourites. 

Tue Brack Gnat.—Mrs. Brocas’s samples of this are very good 
indeed ; but it is a fly we have rarely been able to kill well with, 
indeed we have long considered it the most over-rated lure in 
the whole list. Dressed very small it will kill dace, roach and 
chub well; but for trout we prefer almost any other of the 
* standards.” 

Tue Orive Dun.—This is a fly which kills well at times, and 
we have had good sport with it on a windy day, and when the 
water is clearing after rain. 

WIcKHAm’s Fancy.—A capital fly when the water is low and 
bright, and when fishing with the Blue-upright, this fly 
should also be tried on the cast. A great fault with most 
makers of this fly is that too much feather is used in the wings 
In those before us there is rather more than we like. 

Tue YELLOw Dun.—This is an indispensable fly ; indeed, one 
of the best that can be used from the time when the natural insect 
first appears in the spring to the end of the season. Dressed, 
hackle fashion, with feather from a dotterel, it is known as the 
“Dotterel” fly in Derbyshire, and isa great favourite with the 
Derwent fly-fishers. Mr. Eaton, of Starkholmes, makes them 
very well, but complains of the difficulty in getting the dotterel 
feathers. It is a deadly fly for grayling or trout, 

THe WHIRLING BiuE Dun.—This is an autumn fly, and, 
Ronald says, “has been supposed to be a second edition of the 
Yellow Dun of April.” It is a good fly at any time. 

These flies are all, as we said before, most beautifully made, 
and dressed on gut which is a pleasure to look at. Mrs. Brocas 
makes flies to pattern excellently well, as any of our readers will 


find who give her a trial. She also gives lessons in fly-making. 
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Mr. Muprorp, Fore Street, Tiverton. 
We had occasion last year to notice some of Mr. Mud- 
ford’s flies, and spoke highly of them; indeed, any of 


our readers who may think of visiting the South - west 
of England cannot do better thanc onsult Mr. Mudford. The 
flies used on the Exe, Barle, Mole, Lynn, &c., are, as a rule, fully 
a size larger than those in use on most other English streams, and, 
except in the middle of summer, we have always found they kill 
better than the smaller sizes. Mr. Mudford’s 

March brown is a very good sample of this fly which, by the way 
sin Our opinion another much over-rated fly. Even when the natural 
fly is thick on the water, we have almost invariably found one of 
the duns kill better, and we know many anglers whose experience 
is similar 

THE Hatr-stone.—This, on the Devonshirestreams, kills three 
trout to one killed with the March brown, and is generally fished 
on the cast with it and the Blue-upright. 

Tue Biur-Upricut.—This fly kills more fish onthe rapid streams 
of North Devon and West Somerset than any other three flies, and 
When 
nearly worn out it seems to kill even better than when new, and 
we have frequently killed trout after trout with it when nothing re- 
mained but the head and half-a-dozen strands of the hackle. 

Tue Rep-Upricut.—Another first-rate fly, but not so certain as 
the blue. 

RouGH Gotp Twist.—With this fancy fly we have frequently 
had first-rate sport, but the hare’s flax body and gold twist 
soon get torn off by the trout’s teeth, and the fly then seems 
to lose as much of its killing powers as the Blue-upright gains 


the “locals” almost invariably have one on their casts. 


from the same treatment. 

Mr. Mudford’s BLuzE Dun is a very good imitation, 
his ALLER-BUD or ALDER-BUD, HARE’s FLAx UPRIGHT, 
and IRON BLUE are all good flies. The gut they are dressed 
on, though much finer than many of the best local anglers use, is 
hardly so fine as we like it; but then Mr. Mudford had sent his flies 
before we inserted our note on the subject, and being himself a 
practical fly-fisher, he knows what is required. He makes a capital 
fly-rod—light and stiff. 

We must reserve our notice of flies of other makers until next 


and 


week, 


A NEW ARTIFICIAL MINNOW. 


Mr. THos. ANDERSON, 3, Batson Streel, Aithenhead Road, Glasgow, 
has just brought out a new artificial minnow, anda most excellent 
one itis. It is made of soft indiarubber, is beautifully shaped, 
and coloured to the life. It has no metal fins, and the spin is 
imparted by a curve in the body. We cannot say yet how it 
spins, but Mr. Anderson has made some specially for us, in 
which the body is perfectly straight, and we feel confident that 
with a small Fisuinc GAzETTE spinner (which haye been much 
improved in make recently) this bait will prove as killing as it is 
possible for any artificial bait to be. The baits are made in 
various sizes, for trout, jack, &c. The body being soft and 
flexible is a great advantage. 

Messrs, Harpy Brotuers, Fenkle Street, Alnwick, send us 
their “ Price List and Angler’s Guide.” This is a most useful 
little guide, and every angler who desires information about the 


| Tyne, Coquet, Aln, Tweed, and their tributaries, should write to 


Messrs. Hardy for a copy ; they will send it gratis, and will be 
happy to furnish any information relative to these waters which is 
not contained in it. 


| rem ae 
SS SSS 


Hamesuire,—Trott ard Gravina Frsuino.—To Let, several Fisheries, Test, and 
Itchen rivers, neat Stockbridge, Bishopstoke, and Winchester. Also a few beg Sy 
the Club Waters.—Apply J. Hammond, Fishing Tackle Maker, L ecry args sae 
H. has had 30 years’ practigal experience as fly-fisher, and fly, rod and tackle maker. 
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RIVER VRERG Ris: 


(From our own Correspondents.) 
MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.’’— Shakespeare. 


T have little to relate this week, except that the flood is rapidly subsiding, 
and some rare fishing may, after all, be anticipated before the close of the 
season. I write this from Henley-on-Thames, and from the appearance of the 
river here I should say that by Saturday, without more rain,the water will be in 
grand trim, and jack, and roach and perch well on, — Weather fine. 
Wind, S.W.—MARLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Water still very high, thick, but gradually receding. Nothing of importance 
has been done; if no more rain falls water will be in good order in about a 
week.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


The Thames (Goring)- 


Water high, but getting clear; in very good order for all-round fishing. 
Prospects look better; a few fine days will soon get the water down; wind 
N.W.—Joun Rusu. 





The Thames (Caversham). 


The Thames has again become fishable with worms, ledgering or floating in 
quick eddies; in the course of a couple of days it will do for live baiting. The 
prospects are now exceedingly good until the close season.—R. MILLs, Crown 
Hotel. 

February 25th. 


The Lea (Waltham Abbey). 


The water is in very fair order, and the takes of jack tolerably good, but 
cannot say much for the roach. Mr. Weeler and friend had six jack or Sun- 
day, and Monday none less than 4 1b. —W™M. ROBERT CLARK. 


The Lea, 


For some days past the water has been thick and high, but by the end of the 
week I think it will be in good condition for fishing. A few days since we had 
several fine fish taken, especially jack, in fine condition.—S. SEWELL. 

Cook’s Ferry, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 

The recent flood we were visited with on the Trent passed away very 
quickly, and, as was expected, the water got into condition for bottom fishing 
by Monday; but, unfortunately, the wind was blowing from the north-east, 
which caused the temperature of both air and water to be several degrees too 
low for successful fishing; in fact, many of the anglers declined to go out for 
the reason I have stated, and those that did make a venture soon discovered it 
was much too cold to stand by the river side, when the fish were nearly dead 
off the feed, for the roach and dace could not be persuaded to eat the worms 
thrown in for ground-bait, and the few fish that were taken the anglers were 
compelled to use nothing but a nice cockspur worm on the hook, and even 
then great care had to be taken how the bait was presented to the fish. The 
water has been improving every day; but the cold wind prevented the fish 
from coming well on the feed. It was true several little lots of roach and 
dace were caught, but nothing like what we might have expected, for all the 
rodsters were of opinion that the water could not possibly have been in better 
form for the use of worms. The wind on Wednesday, however, got into the 
west, which caused us to hope for a better state of things ; but no, the mercury 
would not rise to anything like the place required to bring the finny tribe well 
on the feed. There has been no chance for the pike and chub fishers, the 
water being too much discoloured, but the river is fining down so rapidly that 
I expect both fish will be ready to bite before this letter is in print, that is, 
weather permitting-—W,. BaILry, Kirk White Street, Nottingham. 


The Weir. 


There have been several good dishes of trout taken with the worm ‘by the 
local anglers ; and, taking the severe winter into consideration, the trout are 
in fairly good condition.—W. J. C., Bishop Auckland. 


The Soar, &c. (Leicestershire. ) 


The state of the water this week is rather unfavourable for angling, owing to 
the floods that have lately come down into the main stream. The latter is 
running down considerably and some pretty good sport is yet expected before 
the close time sets in next month. Bottom fishing can even now be carried 
on with success, and trolling for pike is not quite at anend. The record of 
sport for the past few days is as follows :—Mr. Morley of Quorndon, the other 
day secured eight fine roach averaging 1 lb. each ; and several other equally 
fine creels have come up of roach, perch, bream, &c., some of the roach were 
really beauties. In the trolling line Mr. Fred Sharpe of Lileby, caught a nice 
jack 3 lb. on Monday. _ Pike fishing is getting about over with us, as some of 
the fish are becoming full of spawn. Probably the sport will end with the 
month. The prospects of the coming season are said to be extremely good 
in the Barrow and Quorn water, and a good deal of attention has been paid to 
prevent poaching and netting. This going onas it has done for some time, 
has made angling quite a pleasurable sport, and it is said never was there more 





fish in the Soar, than at the present time. A few weeks ago salmon were 
noticed forcing themselves up from the Trent, and through these waters, and 
many have been known to have spawned within the district. This leads many 
tn the conclusion that shortly salmon angling in the Soar will be worth following. 
The water I know is very suitable in some places and after the impurities 
emptied into it at Leicester are spent, it is exceptionally pure. Unlike many 
large towns, however, Leicester does not empty its sewage into the river irre- 
spective of killing the fish or poisoning the people below, and the inhabitants 
may be congratulated on their wisdom. There are many anglers in the district 
now, and these will increase with the sport.—CHARNWOOD. 


Feb, 25th. : 
The Yare (Norwich)- 


A sudden change set in on Monday last, rain and high winds that completely 
altered the prospects, and at the present time it looks anything but pleasant for 
fishing. The glass has gone back, and is still falling. Very few anglers have 
been out during the week, and sport has been moderate.—C. A. C. 


The Bure (Wroxham), 


There has been a change since Monday in the prospects. High winds and 
squalls have been the order of the day, so much so, that few anglers have been 
down. It looks at the present time more like snow than anything else.—C. 


WHITTAKER. 
The Eden (Carlisle). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is thick and in flood, suitable for 
worm fishing. Prospects: There is very little prospect at present for any- 
thing but worm fishing, as the weather is very stormy. Sport DuRING THE 
Past WEEK: On Monday, Mr. J. Carruthers killed with the worm 3 Ib. of 
trout ; also, on Tuesday, the same gentleman 3 1b. or 4 1b. of trout; also on 
Tuesday, Mr. R. Archibald killed 3 1b. of trout.. In the Esk, on Monday, 
Mr. Little killed, with the fly, 7 lb. of trout.—THOMAS PARKINS. 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Since my last report these rivers have re- 
mained very high and very much discoloured, so that they have not 
been in good order for angling. PRospEcts: The waters are now going down 
and are much clearer; so that, in a few days’ time, anglers may expect some 
fair sport with the fly. The weather last night was stormy, but is improving 
to-day, and barometer rising. SPORT DuRING THE PAsT WEEK: Last 
Fric'ay a heavy’ flood came down both rivers, and I hear that nearly 4o Ib. 
weight of trout were taken by the local ‘‘ worm-fishers.” A few fair baskets 
have been taken during the week with the fly, flies used being the blue- 
upright with a wing, silver twist, small February red, and half-stone.—W. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clear, considerably lower than last week, but 
still a good stream running down and getting in good order for fly-fishing. 
Prospects: There should be some good baskets made within the next few 
days. Should the wind keep in the west as at present, anglers will have a good 
time of it. Barometer falling. Sport DurInG THE PAST WEEK: Fly- 
fishing: Trout. Only a few trout have been taken owing to the water being so 
high. They have improved in condition since the floods of last week. The 
flies that have taken best have been the usual ones for this time of year, viz. :— 
Blue Upright, Halfstone, Ratsfur, Silver Twist, and Heron’s Body Blue,— 
WILLIAM MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcester)- 


CONDITION OF WATER: Running off and fining down in good order for 
roach fishing. There has been quite a flood and many salmon have run up the 
above-named stream and some good fish have been netted. A splendid salmon 
was caught last evening at Teme’s mouth. It weighed 43% lbs., was 4 feet 
14 inches long and is 2 feet 3} inches in girth. It was caught by John Jenkins, 
jun., and is being exhibited at the shop of Mr. Samuel James, jun., Broad- 
street, Worcester.. Prospects: I anticipate an excellent trout season. My 
reasons are that we have had several floods during the close season for salmon 
and trout, and the trout are well up the brooks and small streams. The weather 
is fine and good for pike fishing, wind blowing strong from north-west. 
Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: One fine grayling and some good dace 
were weighed-in at the Worcester Angling Club, There are but few go fishing 
now, they anticipate something god at Easter.—JOHN A. GRIFFIN. 


Feb. 26th. 
The Trent (Newark). 


The water is still a yard or so higher than ordinary, and a little discoloured, 


but it is going down nicely, and is in middling order for worm-fishing, and if no 
more water comes on will improve by the time this is in print. I have not 
heard of any sport having been had down here this last week; in fact, the 
water has net been in anything like fishing order till yesterday. The wind has 
been shifting round to-day in a northerly direction, and it has been blowing 
very near a gale. I heard of the Duke of Portland and some friends having 
some grand sport among the pike a week or so back in Calverton Lake; they 
caught over a hundred brace, one of the Duke’s guests having a brace that 
weighed over fifty pounds; live baiting, I think. A bit of glorious sport I 
call that ; but the lake is strictly private ; in fact, it had not been fished for 
years. A very large otter was shot last Saturday at Kelham; and for the 
benefit of your numerous readers I may just mention that it was not ‘The 
Trent Otter,’’ although, according to Darwin, we might have been ‘blood 
relations.” The otter that was shot weighed nigh upon thirty pounds. To- 
night (Thursday) the water is clearing down; will do for worm-fishing.—THE 
TRENT OTTER. 

February 29th. 

[You shall have the things. All right.—Ep.] 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Sport during the past week, with either the fly, trolling or bottom fishing, 
has been followed with but moderate success ; owing to the wind being so very 
boisterous at times, you could scarcely keep your line on the water. The best 
basket that has come to my notice was eight brace of trout and grayling, killed 
last Tuesday on the Derwent with the fly and bottom, viz., five trout, and the 
rest small grayling. ‘Trolling with the ‘‘ Derby Trout-killer”’ is being followed 
with fair success on the Derwent. Seven fish were run with it last Monday 
afternoon and only three captured, owing to the trout coming short. The 
bottom fishers have taken a few fish with both genties and small red worms 
on the Derwent, viz., trout, grayling and roach. One magnificent grayling was 
killed near Whatstandwell with the little worm, that weighed 1 lb. 6 oz. There 


t 
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have been many natural flies out on both rivers the beginning of the week. 


viz., long flat winged brown, but very few fish rising at them, owing to both 
rivers having been very high and full. It wili take another week or ten days 
before the Derwent has run down enough for good fly-fishing. The Wye is 
all right now. It isa much earlier river than the Derwent, and runs much 
clearer and faster than the Derwent. The Wye rans off the limestone, and 
the Derwent off the gritstone, or sandstone. I have heard from very good 
authority that while the Derwent was in flood last Monday week one man who 
was cleaching with his net had the misfortune to lose a very large pike which 
broke his net, and got into the river again ; he says the pike was about a yard 


Jong. This was below Darley Bridge, and the man sticks to it that it was a 


pike, as he has killed hundreds in the Trent, and knows perfectly well what 
apike is. Fishing prospects for next week are not very enccuraging, without 
we have a change in both the wind and weather: rain and hailstorms falling 
daily. GEORGE JAMES EaTon, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, Feb. 26. 








TENDING TO TROUTING. 


London presses and oppresses— 
Law and Logic are so dry / 
Wrangling, jangiing !_ Who confesses 
All his soul so soon as I ? 


In verse 7.e.—simply singing 
To one’s-self, when none is nigh, 
What no prose would be out-wringing. 
In the open trout are shy. 


Making money, scraping money, 
Screwing money on the sly ! 

Spending money, arrah, honey ! 
For a change I fain would try. 


February now is ending : 
May is coming—by and by— 
May’s a splendid month for spending 
Cash on trouting-trips. That’s my 


Notion. Then the streams are growing 
In fine fettle for the fly ; 

Then the fleecy clouds are going 
Lazily across the sky ; 


Then the brooks are rippling—flowing, 
As the soft south-wind doth sigh ; 

And then the glad sun is glowing 
(Not too warmly, though, then). Why— 

To some winsome trout-stream wending, 
Fair as ever angler’s eye 

Could fall on—why, then I’m tending 
Trout to take, or L’m not I/ 


London, February 28th. Avi ols eels: 








THE DISEASE IN SALMON. 


PeSREE years ago the salm on inthe river Lee, County Cork, were 

attacked with disease, somewhat similar in development to 
that prevailing recently in other districts. The disease was un- 
known here previously, and attention was 4rst directed to it by find- 
ing spring salmon dying or dead in the still waters. I did not see 
the fish that were thus taken, but upon the day upon which two were 
removed from the water, I saw landed by rod and line a fine spring 
salmon that had well-developed disease of a fungoid character. The 
salmon, though it took the bait with avidity, played languidly, and 
was easily brought to the gaff. On the right side near the 
shoulder, we noticed a large spot of a greenish white colour. It had 
eaten its way through the scales, and the surface of the diseased 
portion was ofa slimy film. About three or four inches from that 
was another spot, not so large, but evidently of the same nature. 
It was a well-marked case of fungus, and I was informed the fish 
that had been taken dead were also marked in a similar manner, 
but particularly about the gills, where doubtless the disease at- 
tacked with fatal effect. I cannot now remember at this length of 
time the exact pos/ mortem appearance of the salmon I saw; but I 
think, as well as my memory can serve me, that the body seemed 


otherwise in an apparently healthy condition. Unfortunately the 








fish, many of which were taken dead from the river about the same 
time, were not submitted to any scientific examination. This was 
to be attributed more or less to the ignorance prevailing then as 
to the nature of the malady or the extent of its ravages. It was the 
first time it had appeared in our rivers, and did not attract sufficient 
attention to justify inquiry. It has not appeared since that year. 
The causes of the disease were not attempted to be explained be- 
yond the fact that the water had been very low, and the slime and 
dirt that had accumulated in the bottom had poisoned the water, 
and thus generated disease, on the same principle that an unhealthy 
and foetid atmosphere would produce the germs of typhoid among 
the human species. ANGLER. 


Cork, Eeb.:24. 





FISHING ON THE DORSET STOUR. 


ARTRIDGE shooting had been a blank. The season com- 
mencing September, 1879, will iong be remembered by 
sportsmen as the worst on record, also as the most trying one to 
all concerned in the cultivation of the broad acres which form the 
nursery and home of the little brown birds that afford so much 
recreation to those who love to tramp the stubbles and turnip 
fields behind a brace of good dogs in their quest, I am one of 
those who take more delight in making a moderate bag in this 
manner than slaughtering whole coveys in the now fashionable 
one of walking with a line of beaters with only a retriever led by 
a keeper to pick up your wounded game ; but what has that to do 
with fishing, you will say ? It had a great deal on this occasion. 
Having friends who annually give me a look-up at this season for 
the sake of sport and good fellowship, and one of those friends’ 
luggage being now deposited in the hall, and himself with legs 
under my mahogany, the thought uppermost in my mind is how 
to provide sport acceptable to our mutual taste ; luckily, we are 
both true brothers of the angle, and if the birds are scarce, the 
roach in the Stour, only four miles hence, are plentiful and just 
now in fine fettle. Over our pipes and whiskey toddy we lay our 
plans for their circumvention. The cook is ordered in and given 
instructions as to boiling rice and soaking bread for ground bait ; 
pearl barley is put on the hob to gently simmer; the gentles and 
worms have been duly scoured, and we are looking forward with 
that delightful anticipation, which only true anglers feel, for the 
morrow, which in due course arrives. The morning being pro- 
pitious, we make a start, and after a half hour’s drive, come 
in view of the snug hotel near the railway station, and 
quickly wend our way to the winding river only a few hundred 
paces distant. Rods are put together, and the porcupine quills are 
soon floating over a splendid swim noted for the big catches that 
have been made there. My friend is first ready, and before his 
float has sailed six feet there is a gentle bob, a quick turn of the 
wrist, and a fine roach is quivering on the grassy bank by 
the time he is again ready tor action. I have laid another beside 
it, and so the sport goes on; now a lusty roach of 1 lb.; now a 
14 02. dace glistening like a bar of silver as it is thrown alongside 
its fellows on the green sward, where we are fain to lay our cap- 
tures as our creels have long been full. The sport now slackens 
and we count the slain—three dozen roach, and upwards of two 
dozen dace, and such dace, many 12 02. and 14 0z. each; we 
leave them under the care of the landlady and pursue our way 
down the river to the meeting of the waters by the mill where we 
hope to get some perch. Nor are we disappointed, although our 
sport is not so brisk; about a dozen fine ones are added to the 
basket. We now return, and meet other anglers on our way and 
chat over our exploits here and in other waters. 
I have had many days sport by this old river, sometimes good 
and sometimes indifferent, but I never left its banks without a hope 


soon to revisit them. RED ANT. 
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THE FISH OF THE TRENT, AND HOW TO CATCH 
THEM; PLAIN PAPERS FOR PLAIN ANGLERS*.—No. III. 
By THE TRENT OTTER. 

THE BARBEL (Continued). 


GOME anglers use, and recommend, a heavy rod and strong 

tackle for the capture of the barbel; and then, in the face of 
that, use and recommend very light tackle for chub-fishing. Now 
my opinion is this: the tackle that will kill the chub will, in skilful 
hands, kill the barbel, and it is so much easier to use light tackle. 
My adviceis this: Never use tackle any stronger than the circum- 
stances of the case require. If your barbel-swim is a deep hole in 
the open river, and it is free from obstructions, the lighter your 
tackle is the better, and your chance of success all the greater ; 
and if, on the other hand, you are fishing in a weir hole, where a 
lot of old piles or posts stick up out of the water—such another 
place, for instance, as we have here at Newark, where the wooden 
bridge of the Midiand Railway crosses the river immediately below 
the fall of the weirs ; in fact, so close is the bridge to the weirs 
that at one end the water dashes up the fenders of the bridge. 
Such a place as this is a favourite haunt of barbel, and as the water 
is always a little discoloured, by the stream that pours over stirring 
up the sand, strong tackle is preferred, for if you hook a barbel he 
will at once bolt round one of the piles; it is a favourite trick of 
theirs, and then good-bye to fish and tackle. You require a strong 
line and stout tackle in acase like this, for when you hook a 
barbel in such a place it is a clear case of ‘‘ Pull devil, pull baker.” 
But when you are fishing a swim where the fish has plenty of room 
to get about, as I said before, use light tackle. I have seen 
anglers on the Trent fish for barbel with a light line and a tackle 
made of coarse gut; the tackle about three times stronger than 
the line. Now this isa very foolish plan, for if a breakage is 
necessary, or you are “struck off,” you will probably lose both 
float and tackle. In making your tackle you should never use gut 
any stronger than your line, and always put the thinnest piece at 
the end for the hook or hooks to be whipped to. I said at the 
outset that some anglers use a strong and heavy rod for barbel 
fishing. Nowaheavyrod is notrequired. The rod thatI describedin 
my article on ‘‘ Chub-fishing in the Winter,” is quite heavy enough ; 
it weighs 19 ounces and springs beautifully. Some anglers let the 
spring of the rod kill the fish, and don’t allow the line to run off 
the reel, but I should say don’t play him where you first hook him 
if you can help it; draw him out of the hole and bring him up 
stream a few yards, and then he will not disturb the others, and 
then you must be guided by circumstances; if the spring of the rod 
will kill him, by all means hold him ‘tight, but if he will run you 
must let him, only always keep a tight line on him and don’t let 
him go exactly where he likes. ‘ But hold,” I am getting on too 
fast; I am now, or ought to be, describing tackle and not playing 
your fish. As regards a rod, you must remember that I am now 
writing to working-men anglers; and they, especially in these 
bad times, have not the money to spare to buy a separate rod 
suited to each sort of fishing, and so a rod that will do for barbel, 
chub, and roach and dace fishing will, for them, be the very best. 
A rod that weighs about eighteen ounces will be just tie chap ; it 
will be light enough for roach and dace fishing, and still, if it is 
well made, it will bring the biggest barbel to creel. A rod that is 
about twelve feet long will be found the best general rod on the 
Trent. I have described the rod in my other articles. Mr. 
Slater, of Newark, made it for me, and I can use it with ease and 
comfort when Iam roach and dace fishing; and as I have had with 
it over an hour’s battle with a salmon, you will see that it is 
capable of killing barbel; and then look at the price of it, parti- 
tion bag and all complete for 8s. But I am afraid I am getting 


(*All rights reserved.) 








too much line out and will soon take the place of the advertising 
columns; but as the question of the rod is a serious item for the 
working classes I thought I would just ‘mention it, and will 
lay the flattering unction to my soul that I shall be forgiven. So 
much for a barbel rod. Now the next article the angler wants is a 


reel, and I should recommend one that is about four inches across. — 


One that is strongly made with solid fittings will be the best, and 
when the working-man angler gets a good Nottingham reel of that 
sort there is a lifetime’s wear in it, and he will not have to be 
running to the tackle-maker’s every year or so for a new reel ; that 
is also something for them to consider. Your lines for barbel- 
fishing should be about eighty yards long, and as fine as you like 
consistent with strength. One of Walter Well’s fine chub or barbel 
lines I consider the best, as it will then do for either 
barbel or roach fishing; quite strong enough for barbel 
or bream, and yet not too heavy for roach. This will be 
found just the thing for barbelling in the open water, but if you 
have to fish in such places as I mentioned at the outset, of course 
you must have stronger lines and tackle. If your barbel swim is 
deep a tackle about five feet long will be the very best, and re- 
membernot to have yourtackle any strongerthan yourline, and have 
the thinnest length of gut at the bottom. A No. 6 Round Bent 
Carlisle Hook is the best size to whip to the bottom, and about 
three-quarters of an inch above that hook whip another one, a No. 
8 for a lip hook. That is the very best worm tackle you can use, 
but if you bait with scratching you will not want alip hook; a 
light cork or a pelican quill float will also be wanted, one that will 
carry eight or ten large split shots will be the best ; but of course 


the angler must be guided by circumstances. If the stream runs 


fast he will want a heavier float, but if it only glides more slowly — 


a smaller one willdo; and I would also impress this upon him : 
never let one of your split shots be less than eighteen inches from 
your hook or hooks ; where the water is very deep a running float 
will be the best. 
float in a previous article, so I won’t indulge in any needless repe- 
titions. The angler will finda strong cord and adrag hook, also a 
clearing ring—very useful articles. A landing net he also requires; a 
pair of scissors and half a cocoa-nut shell to cut worms up in for 
ground baiting he will also want. And nowhaving given full instruc- 
tions as to'the tackle, &c., of a barbel-fisher, I shall in my next pro- 
ceed to give the different methods of baiting the swim for barbel. I 
shall go on, as I have commenced, by using plain language, so that 
the veriest tyro will, I trust, understand me. 
(Zo be continued.) 





A PISCATORIAL CHAIR. 


N anonymous member of the Piscatorial Society which holds 

its meetings at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, has made a very appropriate gift of a handsome arm- 
chair to be occupied by the President at each of the weekly 
mectings. The design of the chair was made by the liberal 
donor, and has been exceedingly well carried out by the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. James Winter and Sons of 100, Wardour Street, 
Soho. The arms are formed of two large pike, and the back of 
the chair is surmounted with the crest of the Society, a pike’s 
head, having underneath, in a ribbon shape, the designation of the 
club, to which is suspended an angler’s fish-basket on the cover 
of which there are the words ‘‘Established, October 15th, 1836.” 
The bottom of the chair back represents a body of water with long 
rushes growing out of it and extending to the top. The carving 
is most artistically and faithfully executed, and the heads of the 
pike are exquisitely carried out. Altogether it is quite a work of 
art of an antique form and is highly appreciated and valued by the 


members of The Piscatorial Society. 
Lee 


I gave full instructions for making a running ~ 


- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Wedonot hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Crawiry.—Jack, perch, roach, dace, &c., fishing now ends on the 14th of 
Marchin the river Thames and all other public waters. Trout-fishing com- 
mrences April 1 in the Thames. 


O. SrocKMAN.—There is no better illustrated book on fishing than Mr. 
Francis Francis’ ‘‘ Book of Angling,” published by Messrs. Longmans and 
Co. of Paternoster Row. 


A. PARKER, Butler, De Kalb County, Indiana, U.S.A., asks, ‘‘Is there any 
known way of preparing fish bait, either by flavouring with some drug or 
by scenting the same, to make them more deadly in angling for black bass, 
pickerel and other fish in American waters?”’ As fish are certainly en- 
dowed with the sense of smell, it is quite possible that there may be some 
smells or scents which will attract them, but we have never tried them, and 
haye very little faith in them. We have seen it stated that if a little salmon 
roe is thrown into a pool all the trout in the neighbourhood will at once be 
attracted to it. This, if true—anit we have no reason to doubt it—shows that 
the fish can smell the roe, for they come from parts of the pool at consider- 
able distances from the roe, and are not merely drawn to it from pieces 
floating down to them. We have seen it stated that the smell of camphor 
attracts fish, and that when using worms it isa good plan to place a few 
just before use in a box containiag camphor. Essence of anniseed, when 
added (in very minute quantities) to paste, is said to make that bait more 
attractive to roach. Oil of ivy berries is quoted by Walton as also posses- 
sing the power of making baits more attractive. In a future number we 
will give some interesting extracts from a most curious German work in our 
possession, entitled ‘* Secret arts in fishing; or instructions in preparing 
scented baits, lures, &c., for taking fish with weir-baskets, sacks, with 
the rod and line, or with the naked hand.” By St. M. Henning. Pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1847. 





YOUNG TROUT AND PERCH. 


S1r.—In answer to J. Banks, he will be able to obtain trout ova or fry of J . 
Armistead, Roundhay, near Leeds; and as to perch, &c., I will try if I can get 
a supply for him. If he turns trout in he will have to keep perch out till they 
are grown, or otherwise the perch will make short work of them.—I am, &c., 

1, North Terrace, Bramley, near Leeds. F. WHITLEY. 


HOW TO HOOK TROUT. 

S1r,—Although appearing rather late. in the arena, I hope you will 
allow me to lay before you the results of a long experience which I find in my 
notes relating to striking and ¢he touch of the fish. The action of striking 
appears to have lately been exhaustively discussed in your columns, but as, 
unfortunately, I have not seen the letters on this subject, and as I understand 
no definite conclusion has been reached, whilst you ask your readers to observe 
during the coming season what course of action is most successful, I think you 
may find something in my communication throwing further light on the process, 
as I have devoted my attention for years to this particular point. I have often, 
in conning piscatory works, been induced to smile at the way in which certain 
professors of the art lay down the law. By one authority we are told the stroke 
must be instantaneous on the first perception of a break in the water; another 
tells us that the fish must be allowed to turn, and even then permitted to 
depart, unless sensation denotes the touch; a third declares an appreciable 
pause must ensue after the consummation of the rise before the stab may be 
inflicted ; a fourth eschews the practice of striking altogether; another strikes 
with force; whilst, finally, a brother of the angle of a different school believes 
in gentle measures. Surely there must be a vast amount of mingled truth and 
error in the maxims of so many schools of the fraternity. Can all be right? or 
can they all be wrong? I believe at different times that all are right, and that 
on sundry other occasions all are wrong. 

I. Quick striking.—I have often fished in sunny weather in dead, calm, glassy 
pools, with a line three or four times the length of the rod, when it has been 
absolutely needful to strike the fish whilst I could see it rising from below, 
even when I knew it had not nearly reached the fly, and in these cases I have 
been most successful by anticipatizg the result. The fish has turned short at 
the moment of taking the lure, having seen the glistening strand, but at that 
very instant the barb has been driven home before the wary trout could make 
good its retreat, as the long line has already been tightened. 

2. Striking at the touch of a fish.—In rippling streams or in pools ruffled by 
the wind, when the rises are not seen, also in twilight fishing, the practice is 
to strike instantly at the touch of the fish, and even when an imperfect view of 
the rise is actually obtained before sensation has yielded a record, the striking 
must, as a rule, be immediate, forthe commencement of the rise has certainly 
passed away. This practice must be maintained unless other circumstances, 
presently to be explained, render a more faithful indication. 

3. In up-stream fishing there is no necessity for delay after it is once 
believed that the fish has taken the fly, when the mere facts of the condition of 
the rise are taken into consideration, for the stroke is nearly equally deadly 
during these three periods of the ascent, descent and turn of the trout, though 
the time of the turnis the most fatal period. In down-stream fishing, the 
chances of hooking a fish increase with the progress of the rise. In the ascent 
and turn the fly is often plucked out of the mouth altogether; in the descent 
the stroke is very fatal—so fatal that the link is often snapped in a moment, 
owing to the stroke of the angler, the descent of the fish and the force of the 
current all being combined to test the strength of materials. In down-stream 
fishing, therefore, if any stroke whatever be given, a short delay may usually 





occur. The period of delay is appreciable, but I cannot conceive an appreci- 
able space of time for piscatory purposes less than half a second; a greater 
length of time should certainly never elapse. 

4. Those who do not strike are usually down-stream fishers, who attentively 
manoeuvre the flies with the line fully extended and taut. These anglers have 
found by experience that under such conditions most freely-rising trout hook 
themselves, and do this with little danger’to the tackle. They, however, are 
biassed to the practice, and have not detected the causes of their failure when 
fish are rising shyly, constantly falling off the hook, rudely pricked, or turn- 
ing short, scared to the depths bya more intimate acquaintance with the 
tackle. 

5. Those who advocate hard striking are generally anglers who have devoted 
much attention to spinning for pike, or have been in the habit of using 
triangles and large hooks, These devotees of the art have learnt that with such 
implements hard strokes are necessary, and carry the practice of one branch of 
the pastime into a decidedly more gentle phase of the gentle art. Although, 
perhaps, heretical in my opinions, I certainly have the most firm conviction 
that triangles and large hooks should never be employed in any branch of 
angling whatever, if simple implements or weapons of smaller size can, by the 
manifestation of a greater amount of skill on the part of the angler, be made to 
fulfil the same purposes. 

6. The gentle stroke is almost the invariable rule, but the great characteristic 
of a gentle stroke is its almost instantaneous cessation; many anglers prolong 
the stroke into a kind of a drag, and the results are often so palpable as to 
need no demonstration. With hooks of the proper construction the slightest 
touch is enough to bury the barb to its root. 

7. Large fish appear to rise more slowly than small fry, therefore the stroke 
need not be so instantaneous; the slowness, however, is more apparent than 
real, for owing to the great size of an old trout, the coming bulk of the fish 
is seen at an earlier date. In bright sunny weather when fish are rising 
slowly and lazily under the banks, rapid striking is not always needful, but 
experience alone can tell when to apply all conceivable rules of action. 

8. The placing of rods affects the stroke to a certain extent, but not so much 
as some anglers believe; for the resiliency of alimber rod is very much move 
like that of a wand of stiffer proportions when subjected to the weight of the 
line and stress of the current than it is when no line is attached. Bodies ina 
state of tension have their properties very much modified. 

g. The only true index in relation to striking is found in the position in 
which the hook penetrates the jaws, as in up-stream fishing the early stroke 
transfixes the upper mandible, the correct stroke pierces the angle of the mouth, 
whilst the tardy blow assaults the lower jaw. In down-stream fishing the first 
and second periods are uncertain, and the third, opposing the upper jaw, is 
decidedly the most deadly. Anexamination of the place of impingement will 
therefore afford the angler a clue as to whether he is really striking too 
slowly or with too great rapidity. RoBERT BALDERSTON, 

Raven’s Nest, Westmoreland, Feb. 24. 





WORM-FISHING FOR TROUT. 

S1r,—Nearly five years ago, my float making some most erratic movements, 
upon striking I landed a trout of some 6 oz. in good condition, but hooked in a 
very curious manner. The worm—a lob worm—had passed through the gills 
and out of the mouth, and the fish was hooked outside underneath the under 
jaw. How can such an accident be accounted for ? 

Fishing in the Greta last June, during a high flood, I hooked an eel of three- 
quarters of a pound weight. The unusual size of the belly caused me to open 
it, to seek the cause of the distention. I found it gorged to the utmost extent 
with some kind of seeds, which to all appearance were the seeds of the 
buttercup. 

Are eels known to feed on vegetable substances ? 

I noticed in the last sea-trout (Salmo ¢rutta) I caught last season that some 
of the teeth in the lower jaw were jointed. I do not know what those teeth in 
the lower jaw are called, but they correspond to those in the upper jaw which 
are called the upper maxillary. Knowing nothing but that this was the case in 
all fish, as a provision for retaining and assisting in swallowing the food, I took 
no further notice of the circumstance than to point the fact out to a veterinary 
surgeon who happened to be in my house at the time. I cannot even say 
whether more than two of the teeth were jointed or not. By jointed, I mean that 
the teeth would lie flat towards the throat, but would not bend forward in the 
least degree. Is this a natural occurrence in the salmon trout, or was it in this 
particular case a freak of nature ? W, 5. Le 





STRIKING BIG TROUT IN FLY FISHING. 


S1r,—In accordance with the promise I made in my last letter, dated 
February 10, which I expected to see in your last issue, on the above subject, to 
dispel any doubt as to the character of the fishing in the lake I have referred 
to, and the weight of each trout I killed there, I send a copy of a letter I re- 
ceived on February 1o from Mr. Burchnall, a member of the club which has 
the exclusive right of fishing, and it will be seen that he not only confirms the 
excellence of my method of striking big trout, as he ‘waits for the tightening 
of the line,’’ and striking then at once as I do; but he also bears testimony to 
the excellence of the fishing, although Mr. Burchnall’s average is not quite 
equal to mine, but still his average is far in advance of any other trout-fishing 
in these islands. 

‘¢ Ansty, February 10, 1880. 

«DEAR S1R,—Knowing that Ikeep a record of my Thornton fishing, Dr. 
Wright forwarded your letter, and asked me to give you my opinion on the 
question of quick or slow striking with heavy trout. In nine cases out of ten, 
I believe big trout hook themselves, and I feel sure more fish are lost 
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through over anxiety and striking too soon than through any other cause. 
During the two seasons I have fished at Thornton, I have observed that most 
of my best fish were hooked very deep in the water, scarcely making any curl 
on the surface, in some cases not the least sign of one, and the only notice I 
have had of a rise has been the tightening of my line. Then, I find, one cannot 
be too quick in striking, or the trout may have had time to find out the decep- 
tion and to spit out the fly. ‘The following is an extract from my diary, show- 
ing the number of trout I killed at Thornton during the seasons of 1878 and 
1879 :— 


Season, Trout killed. Weight. Average a little oyer. 
1878 43 98 lb. 7 oz. 2 Ib. 4 oz. 
1879 43 100 lb. 10 oz, 2 1b. 5 oz. 


If these few remarks are of any service to you, I can only say I have great plea- 
sure in forwarding them—I am, &c., ‘¢ JOHN BURCHNALL.”’ 

““To J. G. Browne, Esq.”’ 

T received another letter from Mr. Burchnall, dated February 12, and I ex- 
tract the following from it :— 

“Ansty, February 12. 

‘DEAR S1rR,—There is no doubt there are many big fish in the water yet. 
One was taken last year weighing a little over 7 Ib., one the year before 6 lb., 
during the two seasons several of 5 1b., and a great many over 4 lb. each 
Your 27 fish, weighing 87 lb., in five days, was a grand take.—Yours faithfully, 

“J. Garle Browne, Esq.” ‘¢ JOHN BURCHNALL.”? 


I proceed now to give extracts from the other diary I received on February 10, 
but my friend does‘not wish his name to appear, nor that of his friend—a 
member of the club—with whom he fished, but only one rod was used between 
them. 

‘* Leicester, February 9, 1880. 

“Dear Mr. Browne,—My friend I and fished on May 13, 1878, we took 
between us six fish as follows:—q lb., 33 Ib., 25 1b., 23 1b., 231b., and 
2 Ib., besides two or three smaller fish, which I did not hook, and we lost three 
large fish from slight hooking. 

‘*On May 15, 1878, we took only three fish—34 lb., 3 1b., and a smaller 
one, so that the two days’ fishing yielded eight fish of the total weight of 
233 lb. We thought this very good sport, and I doubt if any other member 
has had better success than that on any one or two days since. The two last 
winters have been very severe ones, andthe fishery has suffered by the loss of 
many large fish which have been unableto spawn, and have died in consequence 
—thirty in the winter of 1878-9. The general fishing of the summer of 1879 has 
not been so good as 1878, but still I believe that some members have had good 
sport on the whole, and I hear of one member kiiling fifty fish averaging over 
2lbs. all round. During 1878 a good few fish of 5 lb. and upwards were taken, 
and on the last day of the season two of 6 Ib. each were killed with minnow.— 
Iam, &c., ee 

I may remark in respect of the diminished average weight as compared with 
my own takes, Iam inclined to think it is caused by overstocking the water. 
Recourse has been had to artificial breeding, and the introduction of the Salmo 
fontinalis, During the years I fished the water the trout deposited their 
spawn in the two feeders (the brooks) of the lake, and there was then always a 
grand supply of noble fish. One day—and I shall never forget the day—I 
hooked and played for some minutes a trout of such noble proportions as I 
never but once saw approached, and that was a Thames trout on the slab of 
Mr. Groves’ shop, nearly opposite the Admiralty, in London, many years ago, 
the weight of which was 131b. 2.0z. The one I hooked and played for some 
time and lost was out of the water several times, so I could see his proportions 
distinctly, and I think he was nearly as large as the Thames trout referred to. 
That he was a magnificent specimen of the Salmo Fario I know. I have now 
finished my proofs of the excellence of the fish I killed, corroborated by 
gentlemen whose takes I have given to your readers, and I also think I have 
proved that my method of striking, in which I am not alone, is a good and 
safe one, and I think “ Ariel” must now be satisfied on both points. ‘One 
fact is worth a bushel of argument.”?—I am, &c., J. GARLE Browne. 

Bufton Lodge, Derby, February 16, 1880. 





CARP FOR THE THAMES. 

S1r,—T heartily congratulate the T.A.P.S., and Thames anglers generally, 
on the valuable gift of the carp reported by your correspondent B. last week. I 
would like to ask a question, however. B. says, speaking of the result of the 
netting, ‘there must have been, altogether 3000 fish,’’ and the context shows that 
they were lain on the green sward to Le admired previous to being transferred to 
carriers for the Thames. We afterwards read that Mr. Nuthall consigned them 
to the Thames at Teddington, Kingston, and Thames Ditton. In the former 
part of the article it is said, they were of ‘all sizes, up to 2 lb. and 3 Ib. each.” 
My question is—is it really the case that as many as 3000 fish of such 
respectable size, were distributed over such a comparatively confined space as 
that mentioned ? And yet another query :—Why was that part of the Thames, 
—so over-run with rowing boats and various crafts, just at the time when 
casp require quietude for spawning purposes; and at the time alone, also, 
when, if they care to bite at all, they will reward the angler—selected as the 
fittest. Doubtless there are very sufficient answers for these questions, and I 
have no doubt your correspondent will extend the courtesy of a reply. 


FRESH-WATER FisH IN SALT WATER, 

‘Creel,’ in his article on perch-fishing last week, says, “for be it under- 
stood, perch will endure a much greater mixture of salt in its element than 
almost any other fish.’’ I have no fault to find with this “very much” quali- 
fied statement, but would add that our common brook trout (S. JSario) will live 
and thrive in sea-water, Mr. Lawler, of the Brighton aquarium, showed mea 
fine specimen which had grown very quickly after its introduction to salt water. 
This would seem to favour the idea that the species originally was migratory, 
but that circumstances having precluded migration through successive 
generations, the habit had become unnecessary and the instinct repressed. 





WorM-FISHING FOR TRouT IN CLEAR WATER. 

Tam at one with “ Jock Scott” in his preference for the single hook tackle 
over Stewart’s or Pennell’s arrangement. Has he tried the dodge of whipping 
a piece of fine bristle or gut to the shank of the hook, so that when the worm is 
drawn up it there remains? I find this greatly saves rebaiting. As to 
fresh-dug v. scoured worms, I can’t see on what grounds Stewart or anybody 


advocates the former. 
OTTERS ON THE THAMES. 


Apropos of B’s remark in a late number on this subject might I draw 
his attention to the large number of these beasts finding covert and prey 
in the neighbourhood of the Wraysbury Fleet, or Old River, at Old Windsor ? 
During my year’s residence in that locality I trapped three (one weighed 26 lb.) 
and lost two more. I wanted the skins, so I didn’t trouble about the blood- 
money. ‘This refers to three years or so ago. By the bye, what a pity this 
magnificent piece of water is not better looked after; it would grow trout re- 
markably well and might be made a nursery for the whole of the Thames with 


a little trouble and outlay. 
SIZE OF ROACH. 


I am obliged to “ Z.”’ for the information he gives respecting weight of roach. 
Thad overlooked the three roach to which he refers caught by Mr, Fennell, 

I cannot accept the assertion that Mr. Rolfe has taken many roach at Ring- 
wood of 3 lb. each, unless Mr. R. can personally assure me that he has not 
mistaken rudd for roach. As I have intimated in my “Notes,” this error is con- 
stantly made by the most experienced anglers. I recollect not so very long 
ago being positively laughed to scorn by a room full of angling club members 
because i persisted in pronouncing a very roachlike-looking rudd to be simply 
and only deuciscus eropthalmus. 

THE DUKE oF EDINBURGH's PIKE. 

It may further interest your readers to hear that in the Fishing Cottage, 
Virginia Water, is preserved a splendid pike dadelled 40 1b. (par parenthése, I 
don’t believe the label) which was taken from that lake by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1869. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





QUICK STRIKINGIN FLY-FISHING. 


S1r,—As A. R. I. E. L. has concluded his elaborate and exhaustive series of 
articles on behalf of quick striking, it seems necessary that I should briefly state 
the case on the other side. I hope that my opponent will not be annoyed, or think 
his trouble thrown away, when I say that he has failed to convince me, and, so 
far as I can judge, those who think with me, of error, 

It seems to me that the whole question is one of practical experience, and 
can be decided by that alone. The question of time, about which so much has 
been said, does not, ‘I conceive, affect my position at all, but that of Mr, Keene, 
and therefore I pass it over altogether. I think it will be sufficient if I state 
my own practice, and then Jeave the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE to 
decide between it and A. R.I. E. L.'s theory. 

Now I cry feccavi as regards my “wrinkle” in this respect, that I said, 
‘* Never strike to sight, &c.,’? whereas on consideration it occurs to me that I 
do strike to sight when fishing an exceptionally long cast, because the length 
of line on the surface of the water delays the stroke so long that the fish has 
time to spit the fly out again if you wait for the “pluck.” I did not think it 
worth while to mention this before, because in another wrinkle’? I cautioned 
the tyro against long casts except io cases of absolute necessity. 

The style of fishing which I recommend is to wade, where possible, up 
stream, using a stiff rod of about 10 feet in length, and casting a line of from 
15 to 20 feet, being very careful to keep it always tight. With a line of the 
length I have mentioned, provided always it be kept quite tight, the angler will 
not miss his fish if he waits to feel the « pluck,”’ but will—if he strike instantly 
on doing so—without fail hook it before it has had time to spit the fly out of 
its mouth. From what A. R.I. E. L. has said in this behalf he leads me to 
suppose that he fishes with a loose line, and in that case his practice would be 
undoubtedly correct. 

In all the course of this long argument, I do not think that those fish who 
play around the fly without taking it into their mouths at all—a large class in 
hot weather—have been noticed at all. It is often impossible to tell by sight 
whether these fish are really rising or not; and if they are not, the striker to 
sight will miss and scare them ; while the angler who waits till he feels them on 
the fly—as he eventually will—will probably hook and kill them ; and I think 
this forms an additional reason for waiting for the « pluck.”’ 

I hope, however, next season to follow the editor’s suggestion and thoroughly 
test the theories of my opponents, as I hope they and other readers of the 
FISHING GAZETTE will test mine. This will, I think, be more satisfactory than 
taking upon ourselves the office of special pleaders in a sort of piscatorial 
«« Jarndyce v. Jarndyce.” M. H. TEMpie. 





FISH AND THEIR ENEMIES. 

Str,—The time is now rapidly approaching, if it has not already arrived, 
when jack, roach, and other coarse fish, with a view to performing those 
functions that Nature has laid upon them for the propagation of their species, 
will be betaking themselves to the creeks, ditches, shallows, &c., communi- 
cating with the main river, and then will be the poachers’ time, too. Shoals 
of roach will be ruthlessly netted and bagged. Jack, although at other times 
so wary, will insist upon getting into places where there is hardly room for 
them to move about, and will then become an easy prey to professional 
poachers and country yokels; and it is my opinion that at such times the 
country yokel is much more dangerous to the fish, and destroys more than is 
generally admitted. His particular forte, so far as my experience goes, is 
sharing, and it is a deplorable fact that scores of big jack are taken in this 
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unsportsmanlike manner in the spawning season ; though it must not be under- 
stood that limply by the foregoing sentence that only big fish are snared— 
small jack are not allowed to escape more than their bigger relations, and it 
behoves us lovers of the gentle and legitimate art to do all in our power to pre- 
vent this unfair and unreasonable destruction of fish. Yes, but, I hear some 
of your readers exclaim, the fish must spawn, and when the spawning season 
arrives they will get into awkward places; then, I say, if the fish are not 
capable of taking care of themselves we must do it for them; and we must, as 
far as practicable, prevent them placing themselves at the mercy of poachers’ 
nets and snares by keeping them in the main river, and to do this it will only 
be necessary to put gratings at the entrances to the ditches, &c., and thus 
prevent the fish getting up. By this means, I verily believe, that quantities 
of fish will be prevented from rushing on their own fate. Apologising for 
taking up so much of your valuable space.—I am, &c., W.L. 





THE GENERATION OF EELS. 

S1r,—As it behoves all to give what information they can on the above 
vexed question, I hasten to inform you that having on my table to-day a very 
fine Kennet eel of 4 lb., caught in my own mill trap on Monday evening last, I 
came across, when eating some of the same, a small piece of ROE about two 
inches long, having very much the appearance of that in a small sole, only of a 
rather darker colour, 

Ido not know what those learned in this lore may say to this, but to my 
mind it has most conclusively proved that eels reproduce their species in the 
same way as other fish—z.¢., by a deposit of spawn.—I am, &c., 

Woodspeen, near Newbury, Feb. 19th. Marcus H. Lewts. 


RIGHT OF FISHING IN THE TIDEWAY. 


Srr,—Is it lawful to fish for trout with rod and line, with bait, minnow, or 
fly, in any river in Scotland where the tide ebbs and flows,—one in particular 
where the proprietor has only got one side of the river, the other side being a 
public road leading to’the sea shore ? Would the Jower dam dyke of each river 
constitute the boundary, or where the tide ebbed and flowed before such dam, 
dyke or dykes were erected ? 

Fishing clubs, when formed, have they any special privileges for angling in 
tidal rivers P—Yours, &c., A. MITCHELL. 

19, Kyle Street, Ayr. 

In answer to Mr. Mitchell’s query we give the following extract from Oke’s 
Fishery Laws, edited by J. Willis-Bund :— 

Page 2.—‘‘ It is therefore important to see what are the places in which the 
public are entitled as of right to fish. 

“« Rivers Navigable and non-Navigable.—It is usually stated that rivers are 
divided into two great classes, navigable and non-navigable, and that in a 
navigable river the public have a right to fish: but this statement must be 
received with some qualilication. From a long series of cases it would appear 
thatin an ancient navigable river, that is a river that has always been navigable 
from time immemorial, the public have Arima facie the right of fishing in that 
part where the tide ebbs and flows. They may not have the right, as it may by 
virtue of grant, charter, or immemorial user, belong to an individual; but it 
lies on the individual claiming the right to make out his title, and if he cannot 
do so, the right belongs to the public. Carter v. Murcott, and Lord Mans- 
field’s judgment there, pronounced in 1768, settled the law on that point.” 

* + * * * * * * * 

And on page 5 

“* Fishing from a Road or Bridge.—The question of the ownership of the 
soil, and the decision in Reg v. Pratt, disposes of two points that are frequently 
raised, namely, if a bridge crosses a river, or a road runs alongside a river, have 
the public a right to fish from the road or bridge? It is quite clear they have 
not. They have no more right than they would have to take the fruit from a 
tree in a garden adjoining aroad. They have the right to use the road for all 
purposes necessary or incidental for the purposes of locomotion, but they have 
no right to use it for other purposes apart from these. The same rule applies 
to a towing path.” 

thea clubs, as such, have no special privileges for angling anywhere.— 
Eb. 








FISHING IN DrEcoys.—The large decoys in Norfolk and Suffolk that have 
been closed for several months against fishing of every kind, will be openina 
few days to rods again. I know one decoy pool that has been closed since 
the first of last July on this account, therefore, if Mundella’s Bill had applied 
to Norfolk and Suffolk, anglers would only have obtained ten days’ fishing in 
the whole year on this beautiful water. 

FISHING POACHERS IN NoRFOLK FINED.—The Norfolk Magistrates have 

this week fined a man for poaching with liggers on the River Bure, near Wrox- 
ham Broad. This will, no doubt, do much good. The landlords of the nu- 
merous fishing hostelries near our broads and rivers keep a sharp look out for 
these fellows, and it was a capital idea to make them extra keepers of their 
waters, as they have a strong pecuniary interest in preventing poaching upon 
them.—Esox Lucius. 
_ Three young anglers (?) of Genoa were preparing dynamite torpedoes for fish 
in a tavern at Cornigliano when the dynamite exploded. Two of them were 
kiJled and the third seriously injured, the house, moreover, being wrecked.— 
Times, Feb. 23, 1880. 

Grecory’s SpinninG Baits.—‘* The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
et Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
ob te the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkabie 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory”’ is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 


imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvrt.] 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF FLY-FISHING. 


Ir seems hardly credible that, notwithstanding the fact that fly-fishing has 
been in vogue more or less for two thousand years, such scant reference has 
been made to it in the writings of the old-world authors, With the exception 
of Martial, who simply says— 





‘‘ Who hath not seen the scarus rise, 
Decoyed and caught by fraudful flies ?” 


there is no one to be quoted but Azlian on the art amongst the ancients. In 
his ‘*De Natura Animalium”’ this writer says :—‘‘ The Macedonians, who live 
on the banksof the river Astreus, which flows midway between Berea and 
Thessalonica, are in the habit of catching a particular fish in that river by means 
of a fly called Aippurus. A very singular insect it is; bold and troublesome, 
like all its kind ; in size a hornet, marked like a wasp, and buzzing like a bee. 
The predilection of the fish for this prey, though familiarly known to all who 
inhabit the district, does not induce the angler to attempt their capture by 
impaling the living insect. Adepts in the art have contriveda taking device— 
captiosa guedam machinatio—to circumvent them, for which purpose they 
invest the body of the hook with purple wool, and haying adjusted two wings of 
a waxy colour, so as to form an exact imitation of the hippurus, they drop these 
abstruse cheats gently down the stream. The scaly pursuers, who hastily rise 
and expect nothing less than a dainty bait, snap the decoy and are immediately 
fixed to the hook.’’ According to ‘‘ Bibliotheca piscatoria,’’ this 
passage was first pointed out by Stephen Oliver, author of ‘Scenes 
and Recollections of Fly-fishing;’? and I have transcribed it be- 
cause it so clearly identifies the art of fly-fishing. Moreover, as will 
be observed, it tells of the method of using the lure, viz., ‘‘they drop 
these abstruse cheats gently down the stream.’’ As the artificial fly was, ‘from 
its material, evidently a floating fly, this style of procedure cannot be found fault 
with. It is presumable, from specimens that have been discovered, that the 
hooks of those ancient times were made of bronze. The style of fishing 
practised by the Egyptians does not seem to have been fly-fishing, though 
several winged insects have been found represented on bas-reliefs as hovering 
over the water. Their most favourite way, indeed, savours of a much more 
degraded methcod of fish-capture—spearing with the trident. 

I can find nothing referring to fly-fishing, beyond what is said by Aélian, in the 
ancient writers. He seems, in addition to the above passage, to particularise 
our grayling as a fish readily caught with a sort of gnat of most annoying dis- 
position. In consequence of the dearth of information, a great hiatus occurs, 
for, until the first book, on fishing written in the English language, there is no 
further mention of fishing with the fly, either artificial or real. ‘This first book, 
the angler hardly needs to be told, is that treatise on ‘‘fysshynge wyth an 
Angle,” included in the ‘‘ Boke of St. Albans,’’ written by her prioress-ship dame 
Julyans Berners, “‘totheentent that youre aege maye the more floure and the more 
lenger to endure.” This fair angler-author advises fishing for trout in ‘‘ lepynge 
tyme” with a ‘“‘dubbe;”’ and at the conclusion of her treatise she gives directions ~ 
for the making of twelve sorts of ‘‘ dubbes ’’ for troughte and graylynge.’’ The 
details of one of these will be a sufficient sample for all:— ‘‘ The donne flye: 
the body of the donne woll and the wynges of the pertryche. Another denne 
flye : the bodye of blacke woll, the wynges of the blackest drake and the jay, 
with the wynge and under the tayle.” It will be conceded that these details 
are simple enough for any purpose, except perhaps that of catching trout. Per- 
haps, however, these fish in Dame Julyans’ time were not so civilised as they 
are now. Judging, indeed, from the cuts of tackle given in the famous ‘‘ Boke’’ 
I am certainly inclined to think they were not. The work referred to bears on 
the title page of the original edition, ‘‘ Emprynted at Westmestre, by Wynkyn 
de Worde, the yere of Thyncarnacon of our Lorde M.C.C.C.C.L.X XXXVI.” 
It will be seen from this that the Boke was of the first printed in England. 

I have given the passages from Aélian and Berners as being the two earliest 
references to fly-fishing I know of. Perhaps some of the readers of the GAZETTE, 
out of the storehouse of their memory, may be able to give us references show- 
ing the estimation in which fly-fishing was held by the Greeks or other ancient 
nations other than that given by me. Tome it seems strange that only one 
writer mentions it of the Greeks, and that there are no references extant to it 
at all between that time and the date of the ‘‘Boke of St. Albans.”—J. HAR- 
RINGTON KEENE, 


SALMON HATCHING AT ASTON AQUARIUM. 


A very interesting experiment in the artificial hatching of salmon and trout 
is now being made at the aquarium at the Aston Lower Grounds, Birmingham. 
The committee of the Birmingham Piscatorial Society obtained a supply of 
ova from Switzerland, and the directors of the aquarium very courteously 
placed at their disposal one of the tanks. The stock-in-trade with whicha 
start was made in fish-hatching consisted of one thousand eggs of the salmon 
(Salmo salar) and one thousand each of the ova of the great lake trout (Sa/mo 
ferox), and of the common river trout (Salmo fari».) Although these were 
conveyed so longa distance, they arrived perfectly safe and in good condition, 
having been securely packed between layers of wet lint. Mr. Adams Parker, 
vice-president of the Piscatorial Society, and Mr. H. W. Jones, F.C.S., a 
well-known local naturalist, had suitably prepared the tank for their reception. 
This is divided into three sections, and a constant stream of water flows over 
the gravel bed. So carefully were the preparations made that the fine gravel 
forming the bed of the tank was boiled before use, in order to free it from any 
minute insect life that would otherwise haye preyed upon the toothsome ova. 
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Since their arrival the eggs have been daily watched with anxious care, and as 
they gradually increased in size, and became more transparent, showing the 
young fish coiled up inside, until at length they chipped the shell, and emerged 
curious mishaped living nondescripts, the interest of the two wet-nurses grew 
with their daily growth. It is now about a fortnight since the actual hatching 
commenced, and there have been daily additions to the piscatorial nursery. 
The appearance and behaviour of the little strangers are most peculiar. When 
born the head is not unlike the skull of a rabbit, the mouth badly developed, 
and the eyes abnormally large; but gradually it assumes a more natural appear- 
ance. The most peculiar feature in the young fish is the conical sac (umbilical 
vesicle) suspended near to the pectoral fins, containing the red yolk of the egg 
and oil globules which afford it nourishment during the first five or six weeks. 
Ai present the tiny fish are a trifle over three-quarters of an inch in length, 
and here and there they are to be seen in motion, and tolerably lively. Viewed 
beneath a small object glass they present a wonderfully interesting study. 
The circulation of the blood and the pulsations can be distinctly seen through 
the semi-transparent body, on which the spots—both in the salmon and the 
trout—are even now clearly traceable. The eye, which without the glass looks 
like a tiny black speck, when magnified shows all the beautiful brightness and 
lustrous markings which we see in the eye ofa perfect fish. Should the fish 
live they will, when they attain to a growth of some three or four inches, be 
turned into that portion of the river Trent at Alrewas, which is rented by the 
Piscatorial Society, and in that event we may anticipate a development of 
artificial salmon and trout breeding in the Midlands upon a much larger scale. 
One word in conclusion respecting the Aston Aquarium. Why don’t the 
directors stock the tanks? At present it is an aquarium only in name, re- 
minding one of the apothecary’s ‘‘beggarly account of empty boxes.’’ Not 
one-third of the tanks are tenanted, and the few fish that are shown are but 
inferior specimens, and look very sickly.— Birmingham Daily Post. 


LARGE GUDGEON. 

I saw a very fine gudgeon at Mr. F. C. Hatfield’s, the Star and Garter 
Hotel, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. It measured exactly eight inches, 
was caught in the tidal waters of the Thames, and has been sent for pre- 
servation. B. 


THE BIG PIKE. 

Mr. Frank Thorns, of Norwich, on Tuesday, caught with live bait and gorge 
hook, in Scoultonmere, a female pike 47 inches long, 27 inches girth, and 
weighing 36 lb. He was half-an-hour landing Zsox Jucius, thus giving plenty 
of sport. It wason show a short time at Mr. Greene’s, in London Street, 
and is now being preserved by Mr. T. E. Gunn, St. Giles’. In his careful 
hands, too, we find another female pike taken on the same day, but in Kim- 
berley Lake, by Mr. Joseph English, chemist : it weighed 30} lb., length from 
nose to fork of tail 46 inches, girth 24 inches. Both these beauties have 
attracted crowds of admiring anglers all the week. Last Saturday Mr. Herbert 
Maule, of Godmanchester, killed a magnificent pike from the Onse, at the 
bottom of his premises, weighing 17} Ib. 


LARGE THAMES PERCH. 

A brace of very handsome perch which haye been set up by Messrs. Bowness 
and Bowness, of 232, Strand, are now on view. They have been very carefully 
preserved, and the angler who successfully captured them both in one day at 
Sunbury, is to be congratulated on having two such excellent specimens of 
23 lb. each, and in such first-rate condition. 
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ALBERT. 


Mr. Payne took 7 lb. 2} oz. roach from the Thames, Mr. Coleman 
1 lb. 14} 0z. roach from the Lea. We fish for prizes at Cheshunt on 
Sunday, March 7th, peg-down.—E. SLATER. 

Feb, 25th. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. Partrick, a nice take of roach from the Lea, 8 lb., some of 
them weighing over 1 lb. 4 0z.; Mr. Larkman, 2 1b.; also Mr. Moir 
the same weight from the Colne. The members of the above Society 
will fish a peg-down match the first Sunday in March above the Rye 
House water.—WORLEDGE, Sec. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


A good many of the members of this society were out last Sunday 
fishing for several prizes, the principal where given by Mr. J. Clark, 
but owing to the flooded state of the river very few had fish. The most 
successful were Mr. Newman with roach and perch, Mr. Stedden, 
perch.—C. IRWIN, Reporter. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above club fish their first match, peg-down, on 
March 7 that St, Margaret’s, on the Lea, weighing-in to take place at 
the clubhouse, Several members out on the 22nd inst., but takes not 
very large, water being so thick, but a nice tray of roach and perch 





from Weybridge was shown. _ Largest roach 14} oz., and largest 
perch about the same weight.—H. WATSON, Sec. 
February 24th. 


—-—__. 


GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members were out in full force on February 22nd, but owing, 
however to the floods, they were unable to get any large shows, but 
the following members were fortunate in taking some very good fish: 
—J. Greene, roach ; Lumley, perch ; Adams, jack; Allen, perch; and ~ 
Lauford, roach, perch and tench, one tench scaling 2 lb. } oz.—H. 
WEST. 

February 24th. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The show of fish on the 22nd was very small, owing to a large num- 
ber of the members who went to the Thames, finding it flooded. 
Messrs, Perkins, Parkins, Cherry, Jennings and Phillips weighed 
toach and dace, and Mr. Theobald some nice perch. The next 
general visit of the angling societies will be paid to this club (the 
Robin Hood, Southampton Street, Pentonville Road), on Monday, 
March 8th.—J. A. FITCH, Sec. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Our display on the 22nd inst. consisted of two shows only—Mr. 
Webb having 4 lb. 12 oz. roach, 3 lb. 3 oz. perch. and 1 Ib. 15} oz. 
jack; Mr. Perkins two roach 1 Ib. 40z. The prize presented by Mr. 
Perkins will be competed for on the 29th inst., under the following 
conditions :—Open waters ; bank fishing only; one rod only; all fish 
to weigh, bar jack.—W. Ems, Sec. 

February 23rd. 





PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Very little indeed was done by our members on the 22nd inst., on 
account of the floods, but still there were a few that managed, by 
skill and hard work, to get afew fish. Mr. Parker, with a good 
show of roach, dropped in for a couple of prizes; Mr. Rickwood, 
with a decent show of roach, taking the third prize, and Mr. Ford, 
with a nice perch, taking the next. There is a great number of prizes 
to be fished for, during the remainder of the season, for all sorts of fish. 
Bank only ; any bait ; silver hooks barred.—F. KNOX, Reporter. 

February 24th. 


SPORTSMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 


We have had some nice jack shown at the club house lately. On the 
14th inst., Mr. Cully, two nice fish ; on the 15th inst. Mr. Ference 
Komlosy, two good ones; Mr. Frederick Komlosy, one fish; Mr. A. 
Wilkins, one fish, not so large; on the 1gth inst., Mr. Fisher, four 
splendid jack; Mr. Parfitt, two ditto.—A. WILKINS, Hon. Sec. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Saturday and Sunday several of our members tried their luck, 
but ’twas dead against them. Messrs. Hurwood and Watts had a 
small show of dace from Watford and Rickmansworth, and Mr. Wood 
brought in a plump little jack of 43 1b., caught at Hendon. We hope 
to ae: you better news before the season is over.—WM. BROWN, 
Hon. Sec. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Sunday next, Feb. 29, the members of the above Society who 
have not.won a prize during the season, will compete for five prizes, 
the winners to have the choice out of ten prizes which have been 
given for consolation prizes. On Friday, March sth, a similar com- 
petition will take place for the remaining five prizes. On March 7th 
a general contest will take place for prizes given by Messrs. Vicary, 
Clarke and Saunders. In my last report I omitted to mention that 
Mr. W. Brown, on Sunday, Feb. 15, exhibited a nice, plump jack, 
weighing 9 lb., taken from the Ouse.—PIX1E. 

February 22nd. 

[Did ‘‘ Pixie” get the new-shaped hooks which we sent and asked 
him to get tried by some of the ‘‘ crack”’ roach-fishers ?—ED.] 





SOME STRIKING VERSES. 


OF when to strike, and how to strike, 
We’ve heard enough, full well, 

To last us for our natural life, 
Thanks be to “ Ariel.” 


The one-tenth of a second is 

The rock on which they’ve split, 
And filled a book of argument 

As big as Holy Writ. 


The Editor, he won’t say “Stop!” 
For striking is (says he), 

A subject striking to most men— 
Which must at length strike me. 


Marcu 6, 1880.] 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, L.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with: a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
l.ondon and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate -street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. 4 Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 5. W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 174n, Oxford-street, W. 


or 
Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C.F. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C. and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr, E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H, and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. Chandler and Co., Temple-street, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham, 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


** The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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STRAIGHT LINES ON ANGLING.—No. X. 
By CREEL. 
HE fondness of many kinds of fish for meat, whether raw or 
semi-cooked, has not had so much attention given to it as it 
deserves. Although the text at present applies more exclusively 
to perch, the fact of the very young of salmonidz having been fed 











upon livermay be instanced asthe early existence of this taste; while 
an old Trent angler, now on the Thames, assures me that when 
worms have been worth their weight in silver for barbel fishing, 
he has most successfully substituted portions of beef skirt, stripped 
into lengths with the line of the fibre, and taken many barbel 
with it. He has likewise killed large numbers of these fish with 
pieces of bullock’s liver, and every angler knows the barbel’s 
partiality to a lump of fat bacon. With this latter bait a large 
barbel was taken last summer by a boy with rough tackle, fishing 
from the landing stage of the Bridge Hotel, Eton. It is not 
here the intention to advise the use of meat while other, perhaps 
equally tempting lures, are at hand, but when the latter are 
scarce it is as well to have recourse to others easily procurable. 

There is in the Fve/d of some twenty years ago a well-substan- 
tiated proof of the fondness of perch forthe picking of bones. The 
writer was asked to a day’s fishing in the East India Docks, then 
full of fine perch, and in order to be at work as soon as it was 
light, he slept on board one of the P. and O. vessels. Upon going 
ashore with his tackle, he told the mate that he expected to bring 
aboard at breakfast-time enough perch for the captain’s breakfast 
table, at which all the officers occupied places. ‘If you do not, 
sir,” remarked the mate, ‘we shall doubtless have sufficient, as 
we take all we generally require off the side of the vessel.” Our 
informant took little notice of this remark, but when he returned 
he found the cook inthe caboose with half a pailful of handsome 
perch, preparing them for the pan, and so many were there he 
was partly ashamed to show the few he had captured from the 
masonry with live shrimps. His curiosity was, however, excited, 
and as there was no desire to make any mystery of the matter, the 
modus operandi of their capture was explained and the apparatus 
used was produced. The latter consisted of a large hamper lashed 
at each corner with rope, the four ends of which were connected 
with a main rope. The basket being weighted with bones, from 
which the meat had been cut, but not scraped, was sunk over the side 
of the vessel, and allowed to rest upon the bottom fora while. When 
it was supposed that sufficient time had been given, or when any 
of the men were near the rope, it would be hauled up as rapidly 
as possible, and it seldom came to the surface without one, and 
sometimes four or five, bouncing perch imprisoned in it, as they 
appear not to have had the nouse to dart upwards at a speed in 
excess of the rise of the basket and thus escape. 

This was certainly not angling, and the writer might have con- 
scientiously felt more proud of the few taken by himself with rod 
and line than the wholesale basket work of the crew. Still, the 
fact is given in corroboration—if such were needed—of the perch’s 
predilection, like his human persecutors, for butcher’s meat. 

The notion, too, often prevails among the unexperienced, that 
if you offer fish some bait to which they are unaccustomed, they 
will accept it with more than usual avidity. This is an error. The 
more the bait is allied with that which is the common food of the 
fish—provided they have not been satiated—the greater the chance 
of sport. An instance of the truth of this presented itself on the 
Cam, near Ely, during the autumn of 1876. A piscatorial from 
London caught some half-dozen fine perch while legering for 
roach, from the insides of one or more several pricklebacks were 
cast up. He thought to profit by the hint, and as there were few, 
if any, minnows in this water, he took down a huge bait-can full 
of fine lively samples. Strange to say, he fished with paternoster 
and three minnow-baited hooks for some time, before he struck 
and landed a fine perch of 2]b., and while using the disgorger, 
found that his prize was gorged with the, to him, grossly inferior 
bait of pricklebacks. The prickleback positively swarms in the 
drains and ditches with which the fen country is intersected, so 
much so that they are netted by cartloads, and used to manure the 
land, and this bait appears to be the principal food of the perch, 
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Now really profiting by the lesson, the angler soon obtained an 
ample complement of the prickleback, and a fair and exciting 
slaughter of perch at once commenced. It does not seem that it 
is absolutely necessary to disarm the prickleback of its formidable 
spines, but if the operation is done neatly, without damaging the 
bait, the perch can certainly take them with greater facility. 





THE EMOTIONS OF FISHES. 
By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


T is somewhat curious thet so able a naturalist as Mr. Darwin 
should, in his work on the ‘Expression of the Emotions in 
Men and Animals,” pass over the instances which might have 
easily been educed from fishes, and simply draw upon the three 
great vertebrate classes—mammals, birds and reptiles. Whether 
this exclusion arose from his lack of observation of fish-life, or 
because he deemed the expressions manifested by this class of 
inconsiderable magnitude and interest, I cannot pretend to say. 
In any case, it is certain that the ichthyologist may gather many 
instructive lessons in connection with the emotions of fishes, not- 
withstanding the dictum of the writer on Ichthyology in the 
“Encyclopedia Brittanica” (eighth edition), that “the silent 
dweller in the deep knows few attachments, expresses no lan- 
guage, cherishes no affections. The cravings of hunger 
seem alone to exercise a frequent and influential action on his 
monotonous movements,” and that “by whatever scenes in 
nature fishes are surrounded, their perceptions are probably indis- 
tinct and dull.” In fact, almost the reverse in many instances is 
the case, as I shall proceed to show from the results of my own 
observation. This has been principally confined to the denizens 
of fresh water. 

The expression of emotion by fishes is chiefly to be seen in the 
significant movements of the fin rays, the roughening of the 
scales, extension of the gill covers and their more or less rapid 
expansion and contraction, in the variation of colouring, and in the 
increased vigour of movement. The eyes, from being compara- 
tively unexpanding and not particularly easy of movement, are 
not, as in other animals, oneof the chief features of expression. 
Nevertheless, careful scrutiny can easily detect alterations of 
position in the eye of a fish, which serve to render its otherwise 
immobile lineaments more interesting than might be supposed. On 
the presentment of food to gold fishes in an aquarium, a remark- 
able protrusion of the orb takes place, giving an appearance of 
eagerness which is quite unlike the sort of look one expects to find 
on the countenance of a fish. This eager gaze is intensified to 
one of ravening greed in because of the anserine muzzle and 
lengthened under-jaw, which the eyes of a pike, and this in turn 
receives accession of meaning lends a sardonic grin of a character 
alike fierce and remorseless. 

Anger is, undoubtedly, the chief of the emotions exhibited by 
fishes, and may arise from personal affront, jealousy or intrusion 
on the part of a stranger. In regard to anger as caused by per- 
sonal affront, I once witnessed a curious combat between an 
ordinary carp of about a pound and a half weight and a perch of 
scarcely nine inches in length. The two were confined in an 
aquarium of considerable dimensions, and I was able to notice 
both the nature of the insult and its subsequent avenging. Sit- 
ting some distance from the tank I, without rising, threw a part of 
a biscuit I was eating into the water. As soon as it fell the occu- 
pants—viz., the carp and perch—rose together with speed towards 
it. In doing so the carp, outdistancing it, and apparently quite ac- 
cidentally, hurled its huge mass against the perch, seizing the 
biscuit. The disappointment of the perch at finding the food 
not to its liking seemed to add to its annoyance on being jostled. 
At any rate, it turned with a powerful stroke of its tail and rushed 








at the carp open-mouthed, every fin expanded to its fullest, and 
its spines raised like “quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Its mode 
of attack seemed to consist in simply hurling itself against the 
placid and peaceful carp, who, secure in the enjoyment of its food, 
little heeded the commencing hostilities of its neighbour. Hav- 
ing demolished the biscuit, keeping up till nowa sort of modified 
retreat round and round the aquarium, it presently turned at bay, 
and diving down below the belly of its antagonist I distinctly 
saw it erect its dorsal fin—which contains one bony spine— 
and with a sort of convulsive twist turn its body so that the con- 
cussion of the fin and the belly of the perch almost upset the 
equilibrium of the latter. The battle went on for some few 
minutes in this fashion, not, however, as might have been expected 
like pitted combatants of equal valour, but with fierceness on the ~ 
part of the irascible perch, and a sort of protesting vigour on the 
part ofthe carp. Presently, by mutual consent, they separated and 
went their ways. 

The expression of the anger in this case consisted, on the part 
of the perch, in erect and bristling dorsal fin, scales seeming to 
stand out from the body, expanded pectoral, ventral, anal and 
tail fin, and a lashing of the latter of exceeding spitefulness. Zhe 
spines were not used as weapons. The carp, besides erecting its 
dorsal fin, displayed very little concern, and its celerity of move- 
ment certainly did not equal that of its antagonist. 


The anger of jealousy, even in the fishes that pursue 


‘polyandry, seems to even be of a nature more lasting and cruel 


than that caused by personal insult only. The sanguinary duels 
to be seen on the spawning beds of salmon rivers exhibit the 
extraordinary fury of contending lovers with often fatal significance. 
I have seena cock salmon float down the river dying or dead, 
with great strips torn off its bleeding body by the formidable 
fangs of its successful rival. Both trout and salmon will thus fight, 
gnashing each other with their teeth like bulldogs, neither giving 
way till exhaustion compels. Frequently the conqueror has only 
strength enough left to shed his milt over the spawn of the 


female, and then succumb to the injuries it has received. 
(To be continued.) 








TROUT FISHING ON THE COQUET, BREAMICE 
TILL, &c., FISHING STATIONS: 


Ae the trout season is now open in our district (with the ex- 

ception of some parts of the Coquet which do not open 
until the 25th of March), and trusting a few remarks on where to 
fish, what to use, and where good accommodation can be had, 
will be acceptable to some of our more. southern “ brothers of the 
angle,” I subjoin the following :— 

In the first place, Iam gladto say (from fish killed) that the 
trout are in good condition, which, I think, may in some measure 
be accounted for by the low state of the water during the winter, 
which prevented a large proportion of bull trout from reaching 
the spawning beds, and as they are unable to retain their spawn 


overa lengthened period, the trout have got the benefit. 
It may seem strange, but I took, with fly, in the Aln on the 2oth 


of February, two bull trout which had not spawned and returned 
them to the water after examining; and I hear of a few more, 
even some running at the weirs, and as we never have fresh fish 
here until July the only conclusion to be arrived at is that they are 
unspawned fish. However, this need cause but little alarm, 
as there has been no scarcity of them on the spawning beds. 

Now, as regards the places “where to fish,” everybody has 
heard of the far-famed Coquet—and coquet she is, as there is no 
river more uncertain. You may go two or three times and, unless 
you are very skilful, will hardly get a fish; but on the next visit 
you may be rewarded with as nice a basket of trout as are to be 
found anywhere. 
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Then, coming north, we have the Aln; which, though more 
sluggish than the Coquet, holds on the average larger ish. Then 
further north again, we have the Breamish, Till and Glen, which 
are also splendid splendid trout streams; then the Blackadder, 
and Whiteadder, on the borders of the county, flowing into the 
mighty Tweed “ hersel.” 

As regards the flies best to use, it is useless to mystify one 
with a large variety, so will give only such as are certain to kill 
under favourable conditions, which are in Hardy Brothers’ 
Angler’s Guide and Price List, as follows:—No. 1, Large 
Black and Blea; No. 2, Large Female March Brown; No. 3, Large 
Male March Brown; No. 5, Greenwell’s Glory; No. 7, Wood- 
cock and Hare’s Ear; No. 10, Blue Upright; No. 12, Blue Dun; 
No. 13, Fenwick’s Favourite. 

Having enumerated the flies I will now “ hark back” to the 
Coquet. The best cast for March will be Nos. 1, 3, 5; April, 
Nos. 2, 10, 12; for the Aln, Nos. 1, 3, 5—Nos. Me lO, La. Or the 
Breamish, Till, Glen, Blackadder, Whiteadder, and Tweed, Nos. 
3, 5, 7—Nos. 2, 5, 12. 

The railway station for the lower reaches of the Coquet is 
Warkworth, where good accommodation can be had at Mrs. 
McLain’s, Sun Inn; Mr. Bowey’s, Mason’s Arms; and Mr. 
Taylor's, Hermitage Inn. For Felton and Weldon Bridge, which 
are higher up the river, Acklington Station; the hotels are’:—for 
Felton, Misses E. and S. Row, Northumberland Arms; Mr. 
Wardle, Stag’s Head; Mr. Gowan’s, Red Lion: for Weldon 
Bridge, Mr. Glass, Angler’s Inn. For Rombury, which commands 
the head waters of the Coquet, Rombury Station; hotels, Mr. 
Carver, Railway Hotel; Mr. Lawson, Queen’s Head; and Mr. 
English, Commercial Hotel. 

To fish the Aln the best plan would be to make the head- 
quarters Alnwick, where you are also within easy distance of the 
Breamish and Coquet; the hotels are, Mrs. Bell, White Swan ; 
and Mr. Renninson, Star Hotel. 

Wooler is a good place to fish the Till and Glen; hotels, Mr. 
Binks, ‘Tankerville Arms ; and Mr. Stonehouse, Red Lion. 

The best place for Black and Whiteadder is Dunse,a few miles 
beyond Berwick-upon-Tweed. For Whiteadder, Moor Cottage, 
Grant’s House. 

It would make my letter too long to go into all details, re- 
garding tickets, leave, &c.; but I will be very glad if any one under 
difficulties will apply to me at my business address, Messrs. 
Hardy Brothers, Alnwick, to give any further information. 

I enclose you a sample of each of the different flies mentioned 
and one of our new three-yard trout-fly casts, which vou will see 
is properly tapered, from lake to extra fine drawn gut, which in- 
sures the proper castings of the flies even against a wind. 

Alnwick, Feb. 27th, 1880. JoHN JAMES Harpy. 


Re 


AN ANGLER’S GOSSIP.—No. I. 
By Sprinv. 


les winter has been a cold and dreary one; frost has pte- 

dominated, and although we have had little snow, still 
the cold was intense enough, and of sufficiently long continuance, 
to make one wish for the advent of spring, and its rising trout, 
and its budding hedges, and its singing birds, and its other signs, 
which on every side surround us as April approaches. How often 
during the winter months have a number of choice spirits met at 
their ain fireside, and over pipes and toddy, fought anew their 
battles by the brook. The angler is, in nine cases out of ten, 
a convivial spirit ; he is given to hospitality, and if not always the 
honest man our worthy old father Walton would have us believe, 
still bad fellows amongst the brotherhood are more the exception 
than the rule. So far as my experience goes, I have met with but 
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one angler who was a real scamp. And this example, I know, was 
a “bad egg”—this is a rather slangy expression, but it isa mild 
one, so let it pass. Well this ‘real scamp” was as fond of 
fishing as any one could be. He was what is generally called a 
broken-down gentleman—or, as he once was called, a “ pretty 
gentleman,” He had deserted his wife, lost a good sitaation, 
would get drunk when opportunity offered, and, besides, had been 
in gaol for theft! He stole aknife of mine which I had left on 
the bank where I had been fishing. I was but a lad then, and the 
scamp was my companion for the day. Then old Philip, a rare 
good fisherman, and as poor as Job, lost his fishing book. It was 
never traced, and my scamp was the only man who had been near 
the spot at the time it was lost. The loss was a serious one for 
the old man, as the book contained such a lot of tackle as only 
can be accumulated in a life-time, to say nothing about the love 
one bears to sucha faithful friend as one’s fishing book oft has 
proved. I had to purchase a new ‘‘ book” last season, my old 
one met with an accident, at least, it followed its owner into mis- 
fortune. That was a night! I, with others, had, after an early tea, 
walked some five miles for the purpose of taking, or attempting to 
take, a newly-run seatrout. Now ofall fish that I know, this sea 
trout (salmo trutta) is by far the most uncertain. One night he 
will rise as freely as one could wish, and on another, not the 
choicest flies, nor the brightest worms, will tempt him. He may, 
on such occasions as the latter, ever and anon throw himself out 
of the water, you hear him coming out, almost certainly you hear 
him fall in, and how his fins whirr as for the moment he is in the 
air. He is a lordly fish, but you cannot catch him. On another 
night, all is quiet, excepting perhaps the “plop”? made by some 
large trout, as he sucks in a luxurious motto fly just dropped upon 
the water; or it may be the splash of the water rat, as disturbed in 
his nightly prowls he leaps from the bank, and hurriedly swims 
across the pool tempting you sorely to throw your line across him. 
Perhaps you do, and as the flies drop a little to the right, or to the 
left, down he dives, and yousee him no more; and it is as well, for 
a water rat at the end of a fly line is not the most pleasant thing 
inthe world. I recollect one that was accidentally hooked at 
night, when quite dark, and its captor thought he had hold of a 
great trout. Therat pulled, and dived, and took out line, and 
as a climax managed to run between the fisherman’s legs, doubled 
back onadifferent tack, and asa wind-up entangled the line, broke 
it, and escaped. This angler ever after had a dread of fly-fishing 
after dark. But, of the nice quiet night for sea trout-fishing—the 
moon o’er clouded, a soft and balmy air, no frost, no wind, and 
the month of August or September, and given, fish in the river, 
then you will have good sport. Perhapsa score of fish, or perhaps, 
fewer, and you may have a four-pounder in the lot. There is a 
charm in this night-fishing that has an enchantment for me, and 
for others, who have tried it, which is most seductive. The taste 
for it grows on you imperceptibly, like that for opium, from which 
poor De Quincey was made so famous, and to which we are 
indebted for his charming ‘‘ Confessions.” 
ing!” I hear my readers say. 
poaching !” 


* Poaching! poach- 
“Night fishing is no better than 
Ah! my friend, the grapes are sour. 
tried it because you are not able todo so. Your line would for 
ever be getting entangled, and you do not know the spots from 
whence you would take the fish at night. You try not the rapid 
streams, or the deep dubs, else your basket. would be light and 
your heart heavy. A long, moderately shallow pool, with just 
sufficient run to keep your flies from sinking, and it is all the 
better if one side of the pool is overhung by trees. Such a 
spot is a paradise for an angler who loves night-fishing for 
sea-trout. No scientific principles are required as to when you 
must strike. Nocalculations of some infinitesimal portion of a 
second—strike when you feel your fish, and I’ll warrant you he’s 


You never 
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fast—if he has taken properly. But in day fishing you must 
go by sight, and strike when you see the fish take the fly—if 
you have not felt him previously, which the chances are you 
have done. Of course these remarks do not apply to sa/mo 
Sario. Another week I will tell of 
my faithful fishing book, and how it acted the part of a true 


friend by not deserting me in adversity. 


How one’s pen runs away. 








TALKIN TARN. 


HILE the train I was in was waiting at a station a friend, 
hailed me from the window of a train going another way, 

“T say old, fellow, if you want to get some pike fishing go to 
Talkin Tarn. 
weight.” And then, in reply to my query as to inn accommodation, 
he shouted, as his carriage passed on, ‘‘ Write to Alec Riddle, 
Beck Brow, Brampton.” I did so, and a week afterwards a friend 
—whom I will call L.—and I Jeft Newcastle for Brampton, which 
isa town onthe eastern border of Cumberland, about 15 miles 
from Carlisle, on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. It was 
four o’clock, on a bright October day, when we alighted at 
Brampton Station, from 


I caught nineteen there yesterday, one rq Ib. in 


which a branch horse-railway runs 
Alec Riddle was 
waiting for us, and piloted us through a wood, along a path 
covered with a gorgeous carpet of fallen leaves, until we reached 
the half inn, half farm, of which he was the host. After inspecting 


to the town of Brampton, a mile or two off. 


our quarters, which looked very nice and comfortable, and ordering - 


tea, chops, and ham and eggs, we strolled off to inspect the tarn, 
which is about a quarter of an hour’s walk fromthe house. It was 
a circular sheet of very clear water, nearly surrounded by a wood. 
A well-kept path by its margin, and seats here and there, showed 
that it was a favourite resort of the Brampton people. Riddle 
has a boathouse there and two boats, and there is also the boat- 
house of a local boat club. Talkin Tarn regatta was an annual 
affair of great interest, but the rowing has been spoiled by the 
Anacharis alstnasirum, which, we were told, was introduced some 
years ago by a doctor’s daughter, who transferred a slip from her 
aquarium to the lake. After a time it almost filled up the lake, 
but has been dying down of late. We rowed round the lake, 
noticing the pellucid nature of its waters, and the clean pebbly 
character of its bottom. The majority of the pike caught there 
are small, averaging from two to three pounds, and as there are 
considerably too many for them forthe food supplied by the tarn, 
it is no use putting the small ones back, There are no roach or 
other white fish in the tarn, but any number of perch, amongst 
which sport can generally be obtained. After putting up some wild 
ducks, we returned tothe inn, and after a jovial evening we retired 
to rest, but not to sleep, for my companion was taken very unwell- 
In consequence of this we were rather late at the tarn. The only 
bait I had been able to procure at Newcastle were some smelts 
bought at the fishmonger’s. These have often served me well 
even when trolling under the gorge bait, but they are so dread- 
fully tender that they soon come to pieces. We rowed slowly 
round, stopping often to admire the semicircle of sloping wood 
ablaze with all its autumn glory ofcolour. In ashort time we had 
five small jack in the boat. My companion, however, was still so 
seedy that we went back to the inn to dinner, and then Riddle 
having proposed to drive us to see the Gelt woods, L. took up the 
idea so warmly that I was constrained to give in to it; and we 
accordingly drove in the afternoon to the woods, which were cer- 
tainly surpassingly beautiful in their autumn foliage, with the red 
crags jutting out here and there, and the river Gelt sporting over 
the rocks below. Piloted bya fair friend of our host’s, whose pre- 
sence had undoubtedly much to do with L’s determination to see 
the woods, we scrambled down to inspect a Roman inscription on 


a perpendicular face of the rock, and in doing so I noticed num- 








It looked the deau 
ideal of trout streams, and Riddle told us that it in reality was agood 
trout stream. Close by is the river Irthing, also a good trout 
stream, with pike in its deeperholes. I did not do any trout fish- 
ing here myself, but a friend went to Riddle’s upon my recom- 
mendation, and had very fair sport. 


bers of trout darting away in the clear water. 


I believe there isa Brampton 
Angling Association, which preserves the Gelt and the Irthing, 
and tickets may be had fora nominal sum. A letter to Riddle 
would, no doubt, elicit satisfactory information. He isa capital 
guide, and would do his best for any visitor. In August and Sep- 
tember few better localities could be found for pike, perch and 
trout fishing in a quiet way, and at a most reasonable outlay. The 
country round is beautiful, being greatly diversified with hills and 
woods. There is another tarn afew miles off called Tindale Tarn. 
Its waters are not of the brilliant clearness of the other, but are 
impregnated with peat. It also contains a fair quantity of pike, 
but there is no boat there. The miners sometimes fish it by means 
of pieces of board with rude sails attached. These, with spinning 
baits behind, are despatched across'the lake before the wind. The 
otter or jack, which is a strong Cumberland institution, is unfor- 
fortunately sometimes used in Talkin Tarn, with three or four 
artifical baits taking the place of the flies which in past days combed 
the salmon rivers. 

Well, it was train time, and we departed, having done but little 
fishing. I resolved, however, to pay this lovely tarn another 
visit; and, so with another companion, I started again in the 
February following. This time, when we had to pass through the 
wood, it was pitch dark, and Riddle went in advance with a lan- 
tern. His long legs, sure of their ground, would carry him too 
far ahead of us, and his lantern seemed rather like a Will-o’the- 
Wisp, as it danced about amid the brushwood. We tramped 
along with uncertain footsteps, hearing now and then - the 
flutter of a dazzled bird, the scurry of a rabbit, and the clattering 
of a wood pigeon as it forsook its roost in the tall fir tops. At 
last we reached the house, and made ourselves snug for the night. 

The morning broke fair enough, but with a fresh breeze. When 

we found that it was covered with 
We had a nice lot of gudgeon for bait, 


we reached the lake, 
white-tipped wavelets. 

and our tackle was soon baited. Riddle rowed us out and round 
to the boathouse of the rowing club. Almost immediately my 
friend had a run, and secured a nice little fish. In five minutes 
he had another of the same size, Talkin Tarn size evidently, say 
three pounds each. Then, as we turned to row to windward, it 
was apparent that Riddle, strong man though he is, had met his 
It was blowing very hard indeed, and we 
began to ship water. We had all our work cut out to regain the 
boathouse, for the wind rapidly increased in force, until it blew a 
gale against which one could scarcely stand. We went into the 
upper room of the boathouse to warm ourselves at the fire, waited, 
ate our lunch, waited again, and debated what to do. As the wind 
blew from the unsheltered side, there was no safety to windward, 
for although the waves were small, the boat was unmanageable in 
such a wind. At last we decided that it was useless to stay, and 
went back to Newcastle by an early train. Talkin Tarn did not 
I haye not had an opportunity of trying 


match in the wind. 


behave very well to me. 
the proverbially lucky third time, but if I ever do, I shall be very 
lucky indeed to make up for numbers one and two. 

We went home rather moodily, with a strong inclination to pitch 
our fishing traps out of the window, and solemnly abjure pike 


fishing for ever. 
ee Bh 


ne 





Grorce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fisb to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
6! the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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THE LAKE IN THE WOOD. 


OME few weeks since, before the late severe frost, my friend 
Blamey, of “‘The Piscatorials,” arranged with me to have a 
day amongst the pike in a nice quiet lake, well fringed with trees 
and bushes and not too much fished. However, just as our plans 
were nicely settled, the frost arrived and “ sef//ed” our plans in a 
way that was not quite in harmony with our ideas of pike-fishing. 
Still, as all things must come to an end, even the frost at last 
succumbed, and the various waters began to be fishable. So I was 
not very much surprised when my friend called in and reminded 
me about our pike-day, and proposed to go down the following 
Saturday. This I could not possibly manage, having promised 
the Honourable Josceline Amherst, on the previous day, that I 
would make one of the party at Sevenoaks on the Friday to assist 
in netting the carp from the waters of Montreal to supply stock for 
the Thames; I had, therefore, to postpone an engagement from 
that day to the Saturday as I did not wish to miss such a very en- 
joyable meeting, as I knew the one at Earl Amherst’s Park would 
be for all concerned. We arranged, therefore, that, all being well, 
we would visit our ‘‘ happy hunting grounds” last Saturday and 
see what we could do among the pike. 

The news from the different pike-waters during the week was 
not grand; one of our friends, who was at a splendid place in 
Hampshire, was flooded out; similar news from the Thames and 
the same from almost everywhere else; and then, more rain on 
Friday just to put on the finishing touch and make us feel 
thoroughly ‘‘ happy.” I had to join friend Blamey on Saturday 
morning ata junction not five minutes’ walk from my domicile, 
and I certainly had very grave doubts overnight as to his appear- 
ance at the trysting-place ; but the morning opened bright and 
warm, morelikesummer, and sending on in advance the can of dace 
and a certain big basket, I was, on my arrival shortly afterwards, 
pleased to find my friend puffing a huge cigar and inspecting the 
baits, pronouncing them just about right and in splendid order; 
the weather also was just what he liked, the only clouds just then 
being those produced from his cigar. 

The little train that was to convey us to our destination, received 
ourselves and the sundries; we were soon deposited at our station, 
where the dog-cart met us and speedily conveyed us to the park, 
and we got to work. We both tried the paternoster for some 
time without success, then working up to the boathouse the 
keeper appeared and we got out the punt so as to try the opposite 
side. We first anchored in the middle and had a live snap out 
whilst I spun a “ FisH1nG GAzETTE spoon” without a touch, and 
then changed it for one of the new artificial fish without fins, 
but only a bent tail. I think this will be a great success in clearer 
water as there is nothing to stop a fish in the shape of projecting 
fins, the tail, however, must be at a particular angle or they 
wobble very much; but there were so many dead leaves floating 
about halfway down in the water that spinning was out of the 
question, so my friend punted quietly along whilst I tried the 
paternoster down by the edge of some weed beds, with the result 
that a little jack of about a pound coolly seized my big dace and 
swam away for a hundred yards or so almost at the surface with the 
bait crosswise in his mouth, without at all attempting to pouch, but 
simply holding it like a cat does a mouse. We kept abouta 
couple of yards out from him all the time, just drifting along till 
he steered for a nasty sunken bush and then as he would not pouch 
he saved me the trouble of returning him to the water by drop- 
ping the bait after mashing it up. By this time it was nearly two 
o’clock, so we anchored and commenced lunch. Now, whether 
the pike were always accustomed to feed there at that hour, I am 
unable to say, but hardly had friend Blamey begun his pie, when 
he called out “There he goes, at last,” and directly afterwards 
his snap was well into a nice fish of five pounds. I did the honours 







of the net, and we re-commenced our pies, when down went my 
float, and “B.” had to return the compliment with the net, the 
result being that we landed five fish ; the last one evidently having 
a spite against “ B.”’s pie, for he sent the remains of it flying 
overboard, much to “B.”’s disgust. Whilst he remarked, “ that 
he had never in all his life been so much bothered about a pie!” 
At last we were allowed to finish our lunch though we managed 
to miss three more which came short at the baits, just scoring the 
tails. ‘Then we moved down the lake some twenty or thirty yards 
with the result of four more pike, of about the same size, and one 
just reaching seven pounds. By this time it was nearly four, when 
suddenly down came the rain in a torrent and the water was in a 
perfect boil all round, the fish went off the feed and we did not 
have another touch; the fun was “fast and furious” while it 
lasted, and not sucha very bad take after all, five brace of pike 
running from four to seven pounds. There are some monsters in 
the water, though none of them could be persuaded to show 
themselves; but we live in hopes of being able, some time 
in the future, to interview that same leviathan that, once upon a 
time, broke away from Blamey and left him disconsolate on the 
shore, lamenting not only the loss of a certain pet tackle, but also 
the annoyance of missing what might have proved to be the 


“fish of the season at The Piscatorial.” 
“ OTTER” 


(Author of “ Spinning and Trolling.”) 





“THE RETORT COURTEOUS.” 


TC. As Bia: 


‘* Of when to strike, and how to strike,” 
You have not yet heard tell 

“ One-tenth” of the good tale, belike, 
That might be told you—well. 


A little bird just whispers me, 
Out its aerial* nest, 

A note or two that, mon amz, 
Though last, may-be’s the best. 


It puts all in the proper light 
(That +“ dry light,” true and strong), 
It whispers me I’m sometimes right ; 
And you—“ Your sometimes wrong !” 


L’ENVOI. 


If I may add one stanza still, 
I, A—kR—J—E—L, 
Hope you don’t think of me too ill, 
Nor I, of you, /00 well ? 
Ae tw La tae bee 








Grecory’s Spinxinc Barirs.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,” the 
Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing -tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is proncunced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remarkable 
success.—See that the name “ Grego. y”’ is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—(Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvrt.] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
fee is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fiies, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[ADvrT. ] 


FisHInG QuARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 

Hampsuire.—Trout AND GRAYLING Fisuina.—To Let, several Fisheries, Test and 


Itchen rivers, near Stockbridge, Bishopstoke, and Winchester. Also a few Vacancies in 
the Club Waters.—Apply J. Hammond, Fishing Tackle Maker, Winchester.—/V.8.—F. 


| H. has had 30 years’ practical expertence as fly-fisher, and fry, vod and tackle maker. 





* See address of Mr. Balderston’s letters in THe Fisuinc GAZETTE of Feb. 7th, 21st and 


| 28th 


+ See Bacon, Novum Organum; Aphorism XLIX. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 
MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”’— Shakespeare. 


When I despatched my last report off from Henley-on-Thames, the river was 
dropping down beautifully from spate, and giving every indication that colour 
and condition could do that old Father Thames had only been holding himself 
aloof for a few weeks so as to give gentlemen of the rod a fine turn of sport for 
the concluding few days of the season 1879-80. ‘The rain-sterms of Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday have, however, again upset his alimentary canal—a fishy 
sickness has supervened, and a dea(r)th of sport will be the result. This 
moribund condition of Paternoster is very hard upon the professional 
element, who have been looking forward to the chance of putting 
a yellow boy or two away in an old stocking as a fence anent 
the coming fence months, on the principle of s¢mzlia similibus curantur. 
SHIPLAKE.—Mr. Jackson, of Reading, fishing alone, had, on one occasion 
last week, 6 tench, weighing respectively 5% 1b., 4 1b., 41b., 3 lb. 9 oz., 34 lb., 
and a smaller one. -On Sunday two tench were also had, weighing 3 Ib., 
and one the following day, going 23 1b., with a few nice roach to garnish the 
doctor. The Reading Club men were out in these waters on Monday, but 
did little, in consequence of the tempestuous weather. WARGRAVE.—‘“‘ There 
has been no fishing here,” says my correspondent, ‘for a long time, until last 
Friday, when a few jack were taken, the largest I saw scaling 7 lb. Worm- 
fishing for roach has within the last week been very successful, 42 Ib. 
having been bagged on one occasion. HENLEY.—Piscatorial matters here 
have been very dull, the water only just getting right to go wrong again. At 
Hambledon, Medmenham and Hurley, the river, as elsewhere, has been pur- 
suing the uneven tenour of its way, and the fishermen declare that they are an 
even tenner out of pocket in consequence. Well, it serves them almost right. 
They should have two lines to their rod, so that if one fails them the other will 
not break in pieces, but bring in the pieces. MARLow.—Little of import has 
been done in these beautiful waters, but we shall hear of them, I fancy, on or 
after April 1st, for the Angling Association has not spared any expense in 
purchasing ‘lusty trout,’’ and turning them in to their excellent waters for 
those to **catch who catch can.’? The BoURNE END, CookHAM and MAIDEN- 
HEAD items are devoid of interest, except that fair takes of roach have been 
had at those places by bankmen angling ledger fashion. For this class of 
water just now there is no method out to beat light ledgering, with lob for bait. 
Thursday Evening.—River high and coloured, but not so much so as to pre- 
vent successful angling. Wind south-west; weather pleasant and seemingly 
settled.—_MaARLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Owing to the cessation of rain, water has fallen considerably and is now in 
fair order for all-round angling ; even jack-fishing is worth trying, although it is 
cloudy for them, but a good silvery dace would penetrate the gloom. The 
boisterous winds and high water have kept anglers away and James Cray is the 
only one who has had anything here to my knowledge worth recording; he has 
had several takes of roach, and on Wednesday he got iwo fine chub one 4 lb. 
II oz., and another over 2 lb., also some roach and perch. Trout not moving 
yet.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 


The Thames (Kingston). 

I have been ashamed to send to you, the fishing has been so bad for a long 
time. No one has been. out. I got a fine carp with Mr. A. Nuthall, 141]b. 10 oz. 
good weight, and afew small perch, returned. John, a few dace, good fish. 
I do not think the fish put in (carp) have gone, as Clark caught four, fishing 
from the bank, and returned them; also some boys caught a few, four or five, 
from the same place. There has but little been done from the banks, as a 
great part of the towing path has been flooded. The river is now in good 
colour, but a fearful stream, and the weather has been so uncertain, no two 
days alike. I have seen one trout, weighing about 7 lb. or 8 lb., bright but 
thin ; the carp, as nearas I could measure him, was 23} inches round, 2 feet 3 
inches long. I wish I could send you more news.—JOHN JOHNSON, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Water came down to-day very thick, will do well 
for roach about Sunday if it keeps fine. PROSPECTS: (unless we havea few fine 
days) fishing looks bad for the rest of the season. SporT DURING THE PAST 
WEEK :— On Friday, gentlemen from Caversham some good perch, 2 perch 
going 43 lb., largest perch 3 lb. 1 oz., Sunday 2 jack and some good roach and 
perch.—JOBN Rusu, : 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

Sport DURING THE WEEK: W. Rogerson, fishing with a gentleman one 
day, two jack—one of 5 lb., one of 3 1b., and one perch 3 Ib. D, Hackett, fish- 
ing the following day, caught five jack, from 2 lb. up to4lb. _W. House, of 
Weybridge, the same day, one jack weighing 12 lb. and one of 3 1b. Edward 
Rosewell, one day, one jack of 6 1b. Prosprcrs: I have seen several good 
trout feed this last week, which promises well for the approaching trout season. 
The water is in good order for jack, perch and rocch fishing.—W. ROGERSON, 
Fisherman. 











The Thames (Caversham). 


During the past week some fair sport has been had. Moss, of Caversham, 
having taken some fine chub, the largest 43 1b., and a fine lot of roach over a 
pound each, likewise a few nice jack. Peter Dove, of Caversham, took a pike 
of 144 1b on Sunday. On Monday last some club members fished for prizes in 
this district, when a splendid lot of roach were taken withlob worm, many of 
them over 1} Ib. The Thames is now in good order for ledgering and live- 
baiting.—R. MILLs. 


The Lea (Cook’s Ferry)- 


The water is in very good order. We have been favoured with a large number 
oj fishermen from various clubs, and their success has been fair. On Saturday 
a fine jack was taken by one of the members of the Good Intent, weighing _ 
between five and six pounds. Several other good fish have been taken since, 
especially jack, in fine condition. The members of the Edmonton and 
Tottenham Club had good shows of fish on the 29th. 


The Wye (Ross). 


In consequence of the recent heavy rains the opening of the fishing season 
will have to be postponed for a week or two, the river being now ina state of 
flood. The nets will, of course, get to work as soon as the water subsides 


sufficiently. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon). 


The weather is still very stormy, very little doing in boat fishing. A few cod 
and ling, in very good condition, have been taken this week from the piers 
with hand lines. On Tuesday a fisherman caught a fine octopus, which was left 
in a pool by the receding tide. These make splendid baits for cod, ling, &c. 
Whiting pout are also very plentiful, but run rather small, weighing about six 
to the pound.—HrEnry CoMER, fisherman. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Considerably too high, and thick for fly- 
fishing. ProspEcts : The river will not be fishable for two or three days, even 
ifno more rain. Barometer rising, wind west. SPORT DURING THE PAST 
WEEK : Fly fishing (trout), a few fish were killed on Saturday and Monday ; 
sport very indifferent, they came very short, as is generally the case before a 
flood. Otters are said to be very plentiful, as many as four were seen in one 
day by a gentleman.—WILLIAM MUDFORD. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Yesterday morning (Wednesday), we had large floods on both the above 
rivers from the heavy fall of both rain and snow of the above day which has 
quite put astop to fly-fishing fora few days especially on the Derwent, the 
Wye seems much clearer and is sooner in condition for fly-fishing than the 
Derwent. The weather this last week has been most boisterous, and those few 
anglers who have faced out have found it very difficult even to keep their line 
on the water. Sport has been wretchedly bad, only the bottom fishers have 
fared pretty well, considering both wind and weather. Bot’ last Saturday and 
Monday, I saw nice baskets of trout, roach, dace and chub which had been 
caught off the Derwent, with the little red worms. I don’t expect to hear of 
much sport with the fly till about the middle of this month when ona good 
feeding day with the river in good condition, a good fisherman may secure his 
dish of fish easily, the fish generally rising very sure at this season of the year. 
With these floods coming it will loosen the sand in the river, and cause 
the flies to come out more abundantly on the river so that the fish 
will be looking after them. March, we consider, isa first-class month for worm 
fishing in the Derwent ; both trout, grayling, perch, roach, dace and chub, 
taking both the brandling and cockspur worms most eagerly. The cleach net 
party killing a good lot of fish yesterday (Wednesday), in the Derwent below 
Matlock Bridge, viz., both trout, grayling, and a quantity of coarse fish. The 
best killing flies I can recommend for any of the Derbyshire rivers, that is, 
when they are in good condition for fly-fishing, are the Bumble, claret body, 
Furnace, and Eaton’s dyed hackle flies ; and when you see the March browns on 
the water, try the Wrentail fly, made from Wren’s hackle, with horse hair and 
yellow silk. “This isa capital good trout fly for the Derwent, especially for 
rough windy days in both March and April. I do not recommend it for the 
Wye. Wind still very boisterous, barometer rising, beautifully clear sun. 
shiny day.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 

March 4th. 


The Soar (Leicestershire). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The state of the water for angling is now 
bad. The rains of the last few days have brought on a flood which has all but 
put an end to fishing for the season. Indeed, it is almost doubtful if it will be 
in a fit state before the close time of the F'resh Water Fisheries Act comes into . 
force. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Reports of sport during the week 
have been few, but last week several were successful. Mr. Rudkin, of Mount- 
Sorrel, in addition to a nice basket of roach, bream and yerch, caught a fine 
chub which weighed 2} lb.; Mr. Morley, of Quorndon, had several pounds 
of fine roach; Mr. Gill, of Mount-Sorrel, and Mr. Billesden both 
caught a decent dole of roach, all Jast week. The small red worm well scoured 
was found the best bait, and roach and chub were well on the feed. When the 
flood came Mr. F. Sharp landed a jack the other day out of the Quorn water 
which weighed 33 lb. Pike fishing is about over. The close time will prac- 
tically put an end to angling in this water for three months, as there are few if 
any trout to be found. Occasionally one or two turn up, but they are mostly 
escaped fish from gentlemen’s preserves which empty themselves into it. The 
prospects of the coming season are considered to be good here, if there is not 
too much poaching during the spawning season, I hear of a probability of one 
or two of the associations dispensing with their keepers during the close time ; 
better double their strength, by far—CHARNWOoD. 


March, 4. 
The Exe and Barle. 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers are very high and coloured, but 
to-day are fining down, but are not in orderfor angling either with fly or worm. 
Prospects: If the water keeps falling, and the wind remains in the same 
quarter it is now—viz., W.—with two days’ fine weather these rivers ought to 
be in good condition for the fly. Barometer is rising to-day. SPORT DURING 
THE Past WEEK: Owing to the heavy rains we have had during the past 
week, these rivers have been subject to a succession of floods, so that there has 
been no fishing of importance. Yesterday a few baskets of trout were taken 
with the worm in very thick water. GENERAL REMARKS: There is more 
water coming down the Upper Exe than the Barle and is more discoloured.—W. 


i 


_ cockspur worm. 


~ largest fish ever captured in Ireland. 
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The Severn and Teme (Worcester): 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Out upon the meadows and rising now (7 
o’clock p.m.). Prospects: Bad, for at least a week ; wind blowing full east ; 
squally. Sport DURING THE WEEK : Last Saturday some fine roach, perch, 
dace were taken with the worm, some of the perch weighing 1 lb. each, the 
roach from 6 oz. to 20 oz. fish. The river Severn was then fining down; the 
late rains have quite altered things. The Severn Fishery Board will shortly 
issue notice that all anglers who fish the Worcester district, and up to Shrews- 
bury upon the Severn or its tributaries, must take out the licence—ts. for rod, 
5s. for night line, &c. The rod licence can be had of me.—JOHN A. GRIFFIN. 

15, Tything. 

The Trent (Birmingham.) 


Angling this week has been almost another blank. On Friday the water was 
getting settled and in fair order for pike fishing, A couple of brace of nice 
fish was secured at Alrewas, by Messrs. Jephcott and Jennens ; the same day at 
Walton, Messrs. S. and I. Child had a good jack rol b., and a few nice chub, 
the largest 3} lb. Since then, scarcely anything has been done; in our district 
the weather has been simply wretched, the wind blowing a stron g westerly 
gale every day, has put angling completely out of question. To-night, Thurs- 
day, the gale was somewhat abated ; but the latest accounts from the river, is 
that the water is again much discoloured and unfishable. Fortunately the 
barometer is steadily rising, so possibly another chance will be afforded the pike 
fishermen before the final 14th March. Iam sorry to relate all our trout fly 
that were being reared at the Aston Aquarium for our part of the Trent at 
Alrewas, are dead.—JAMEL GREGORY, Vyse street Birmingham. 


The Trent (Newark). 


The water is very high and discoloured; in fact, it has burst the narrow 
bounds that generally confine it, and, like an enterprising spirit, is looking for 
‘fresh fields and pastures new,” and is now spreading itself all over the 
adjoining meadows. This afternoon (Thursday) the water is still rising, so I 
cannot give a guess as to when it will be again in ply—probably not before 
Tuesday—and then, perhaps, only fit for the worm. An old saw says that 
‘“When March comes in like a lion, it goes out like alamb.” It has 
been very lion-like up to now. Wind, rain, snow, hail, thunder and lightning 
has been the order of the day ; so, on the morning of the 3rd, we were visited by 
a terrific gale of wind, accompanied by thunder and lightning. Last Saturday, 
when the water was in ply, a few nice fish were taken, principally roach, and an 
odd chub or two, and one of our anglers has a nice genuine brook trout, about 
8 oz. in weight; he took it with a small worm out of the Muskham Waters. 
It was probably an emigrant from the Crete, who, disliking his quarters, or not 
having room for his strength, found his way into the broader waters of the 
Trent, and therefore fell a victim to his enterprising spirit. The prospects 
look very gloomy just now, and I cannot see much improvement before the end 
of the season—but I anticipate—THE TRENT OTTER. 


March 4th. 
The Trent (Nottingham). 


On Saturday, February 28th, the water was in capital order for angling, and 
although the wind at the time was blowing strong, some of the anglers 
managed to get it behind them, which was the only chance they had. One 
rodster, while worm-fishing a short distance below Nottingham, dropped about 
30 lb. of bream into his basket, besides hooking out some nice roach. Another 
near the same place, took 17 lb. of roach and bream, he also employed the 
The water at the time, as stated above, was just good 
enough for jack-fishing, with a livebait, where the water was not too deep. One 
angler, in a short time, took four pike, a brace of the largest weighing 29 lb. 
Thisis all the angling news I have to report this week, for the weather turned 
so stormy and boisterous that it wasimpossible to do anything in the way of 
rod-fishing ; then a heavy thunder storm quickly followed, which caused the 
river to rise rapidly, and bring down with it a very thick water, which, of 
course, settled angling altogether; and up to the time of writing I cannot tell 
what the consequences will be, for the weather is still unsettled, and the river 
in places is overflowing its banks.—W. BAILEY. 

Kirk White Street, Nottingham. 


The Lee and Blackwater (Ireland). 


[This report was delayed in transit last week. ] 


T have just heard of the capture of a huge salmon on the Blackwater. 
over 70 lb., and was taken in the nets at Ballydulf, near Lismore. 


It was 
This is the 
In the Shannon it is not uncommon to 
hook with the fly salmon ranging from 30 lb. to 40 lb, but even on that lordly 
river nothing has been seen approaching in size the monster which has just been 
captured on the Blackwater. The fish has been sent on to Dublin, where, we 
have no doubt, it will be exhibited as a curiosity. The condition of the Lee has 
improved for angling. The weather has been dry, but hard and cold, and the 
high water in the river has gone down to fishing order. Angling may now be 
said to be in full swing, but the reports so far are discouraging. Large numbers 
of old fish are being taken, but the springers seem to be very scarce, or they havea 
decided aversion to the tempting baits that are thrown to them. I have only heard 
of about half-a-dozen new salmon being landed since Monday, the fortunate 
anglers being Mr. Bass (two), Captain Ducrot, Mr. D. Ermin, Mr. Thomas 
Fitzgibbon and Mr. Beamish one each. These figures are small compared 
with the following results on Saturday. Mr. Oriel Forster, of Nadrid, landed 
five old fish, which were returned to the water; on Monday, Mr. Gollock, well- 
known for his piscatorial skill, brought to the bank six of the same class, the 
united weight of three being 53 lb. ; Mr. Geo. Haynes and Mr. James Lamb- 
kin, J.P., one day landed no less than thirteen, all old fish, which were re- 
turned, with the exception of one which swallowed the bait. Several others 
whose names I could mention also hooked a lot of old fish. When the water 
has run down sufficiently low and the spring salmon take to the rapid streams 
we will have a better opportunity of judging as to the stock of fish which, 
according to present accounts, is regarded as below the average of previous 
years.— ANGLER. 

Cork, February 29th. 

The angling on these rivers has improved since last report. On Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday in last week the river was in nice fishable condition, and 
the banks were crowded with busy anglers. Old fish were again plentiful, 
and took the flies greedily ; but some springers were also landed. Lord Bandon 
got five new fish, Sir Oriel Forster two, Captain Caulfield four, Mr. Beamish 
two, Captain Abbott thirteen, Lord Headley two, D. Riordan two, Mr. 
Dunscombe one. One of these, landed by Lord Bandon, weighed 21 lb., and 
was a regular beauty, in symmetry. We have had storm and rain for two days, 


.~ and on Wednesday the river was flooded. A large quantity of new fish ran 











on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, and with the clearing of the water now it is 
expected that better sport will be experienced, as the last high water will take 
down the old fish and bring up a welcome supply of springers. The nets have 
been making a great harvest since Monday, and immense quantities of fish 
have been taken in the tidal way; and the appearance of the salmon on the 
market stall shows that they have not been captured by legal 
means, and that the drift net continues to be used with great 
effect. Referring to poaching, there was a great raid made on last 
Thursday evening on the fishery of Mr. Bass, at Carringham. In one haul 
they removed, it is said, ninety fish. Probably half the number would be 
nearer the estimate. There has been a fair share of sport on the trout streams, 
and in the Brandon river I have heard of a gentleman making a basket of nearly 
20 lb. in one day. Now that the fine weather is approaching, angling may be 
pursued with pleasure and success. —ANGLER. 

Cork, March 3rd. 

(By Telegraph.) 

Since the recent flood the river appears to be well stocked with springers. 
Good sport yesterday, the river being in prime order for fishing. Mr, Lambkin 
killed two jack, Mr. Manning two, Mr. Haly one, Captain Caulfield one, and 
Mr. Dunscombe one. The weather is not yet quite settled, but when it 
does settle there is every probability there will be a vast improvement in 
angling. 








THE TRIALS OF A MODEST MAN NOT ACCUSTOMED TO THE 
WAYS OF GERMANY. 

Mr. PreNnTICeE MouLrorp thus writes to the San Francisco Chronicle 
from Vienna :—After awhile I discovered that the Viennese who did wash 
themselves washed themselves all over at the great public baths, and not in the 
little pint pitchers of water they kept in their bedrooms. So I went to a public 
bath. I did not know what to ask for, but I knew German enough for water. 
I went in and said, ‘“‘ Wasser.’ They took my meaning immediately, or they 
might have seen that I needed washing. I declare the ridiculous amount of 
water they furnish one leads to dreadful results. 

There are two passages leading into the great five-storied bath barrack—one 
for males, the other for females. Of course I took the wrong one, and was 
shoved back by a woman with a towel. I didn’t see that it mad> much differ- 
ence, for the attendants on both sides were females. Marie showed me to my 
bath-room. Marie was a big, brown, black-eyed Austrian maid, in round short 
skirts. She went ahead of me with an armful of towels. She opened my bath- 
room door. I wentin. She came in after me. I was quite unprepared for 
this. But she wasn’t. She seemed used to it, and went to work. She spread 
a sheet 01 the bottom of the bath tub. I don’t know what it was for, but they 
always doit. At all events, it takes off the rough edge of the zinc-for one’s 
skin. Then she turned on hot water and waited, I waited also. Out of 
regard for the proprieties, I removed only my hat. I would not even take off 
my collar before Marie. The water seemed a long time running in. It 
generated a cloud of steam, which gradually filled the small dath-room, and 
through which vaporish atmosphere Marie and I saw each other dimly. 
Finally she gave me all the hot water I was entitled to and left. Relieved, [ 
sprang to the door. There was no lock uponit. I hunted in vain for some 
kind of a fastening. Isat down uneasy. Then I removed my coat and collar. 
Then Marie burst in again with another towel. Then she went out. How was 
I to bathe in peace wita that confounded girl continually intruding on me ? 

Then I tried to turn on some cold water and couldn’t. By this time I had 
removed many of my garments and barricaded the door with my jack knife. 
Instead of having sensible faucets, by which a man could regulate his own flow 
of water, these require the use of a wrench to turn them. The wrench, I 
suppose, was kept by the attendant outside. I did not know any German for 
wrench, and if I[had, dared not call for one with the prospect of the young 
lady bringing it. So Isat down on the chair, which I had backed up against 
the door as an additional security against Marie, and waited for the water to 
cool. It takes hot water a long time to cool in Austria. Finally I got into the tub. 
I think it could not have been much below boiling temperature. I got out again 
pretty quickly, blushing all over and sympathising more heartily than ever with 
boiled lobster. It was an uncomfortable bath. I suffered externally from the 
water, and internally f.om fear of that possible Marie. But she never came 
again. She left a large pile of linen for me. I examined it. There was one 
towel about as large as a napkin, and two large aprons, which reached from my 
head to my heels. The aprons puzzled me. I utilised them for towels. A 
friend afterwards told me their use. They are to put on, the one before and 
the other behind, on getting out of the hot bath, and you sit in them and ring 
the bell for the attendant to enter, turn off the hot water and let on the cold. 
Marie all this time was waiting for my bell to come in and turn on cold water. 
She never heard that bell. I put on but one of these aprons, the forward one. 
It fitted me perfectly. It would fit anybody. It was a splendid dress for hot 
weather ; so easy to put on and off; so loose, cool and comfortable ; so easy to 
slip out of, and, if need be, fan yourself with the skirt. 








THE CAUSE OF HER GRIEF.—Several days ago, on the Norman coast, a 
bather was drowned. Up to this time his body has not been recovered. 
Every morning the young and disconsolate widow of the drowned man comes 
and seats herself on the beach, questioning the unreplying ocean with eyes red 
with weeping. It is in vain that her friends seek to dissuade her from this 
painful practice. ‘‘No,’’ says she; ‘the sea has taken him from me, and the 
sea must bring him back to me.’’? They began to fear at last that the woman 
would lose her reason, and a distant relative was appointed to bring her round 
to thoughts of resignation. ‘*Come, come, Henrietta,’ said he, ‘‘ you must 
give a reason for this.” ‘A reason!’’ exclaimed the widow, between her 
sobs; ‘fit is very easy for you to demand a reason, but—boo-hoo-hoo !—if 
they don’t find his body I can never get married again!” 

THE following notice has been issued by the Lea Conservancy.—Caution.— 
Fishing in the River Lea, is illegal during the fence seasons, which are, for 
pike or jack, from 1st March to 1st August. Perch, roach, dace, chub, and 
other river fish, from 15th March to r5th June (both days inclusive.) Trout 
from 29th September to Ist May. Fish less than the following not to be 
taken: Pike or jack, 15 inches, roach, perch or dace, 6 inches. Jor breach of 
bye-laws, penalty of Five Pounds. By order, GEORGE CorBLr, Clerk of Lea 
Conservancy Board. 

Two women at Union, Tenn., had a duel in regular man style. They both 
fired at the word, and one hit a boy who was climbing over the fence, and the 
other hit a calf in the field. Both acknowledged that they had received satis- 
faction, 
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THE NUBIAN BLACKING. 


« All that’s best of dark and bright.” 
BYRON. 


‘« Shines by the side of every path we tread, # 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 
COWPER. 


. H* any one present tried the Nubian Blacking?” Such 

was the question we put at a pleasant little meeting of 
anglers the other evening. We were seated in a half-circle, round 
a comfortable fire, discussing various matters of a piscatorial 
character. In answer to our query, one of the party—a prominent 
member of the Piscatorial Society, and, perhaps, one of the most 
enthusiastic and skilful all-round anglers living—stretched his 
legs out and displayed a pair of highly-polished boots. ‘That, 
itself;”? and 
this was the opinion of every one present. Mr. A. then 
proceeded to tell us that he had long used the “ Nubian,” 
it immensely superior to other kind 
He said he had been greatly amused, when out 


said he, “is Nubian Blacking: it speaks for 


and considered any 
of blacking. 
on a fishing excursion last year witha friend, at the astonishment 
his companion frequently expressed at the immaculate state of 
his (Mr. A.’s) boots, even after a whole day’s fishing on the 
muddiest of banks. The secret lay inthe fact that Mr. A. used the 
Nubian Blacking, and after leaving off fishing, simply washed the 
mud off his boots, which then appeared as bright and clear as any 
member of the shoe-black brigade could have made them ; 
indeed, much better, seeing that the angler had been walking 
through wet grass all day. ‘‘ But does it not entail a great 
deal of bother?” some one asked. ‘Not the least,” 
the reply ; “On the contrary, as the boots require blacking 
only once or twice a week, instead of at least once a day, it 
effects a great saving of bother and trouble—and then it is per- 


Was 


fectly waterproof.” This testimony, backed up as it was by the 
appearance of the article in question when in use, and coming from 
one who values his character as a practical man and angler far too 
much to recommend anything he does not himself believe in—was 
as convincing to all present as if the Archangel Gabriel himself had 
spoken in its favour, andall, there and then, determined to give the 
“Nubian” a trial. 

A few days later we were seated opposite Mr. A. in a railway car- 
riage, on our way to a famous pike water. One of the party was 
chaffing Mr. A. on the immense black leather bag he had brought 
with him. 

“You see that bag,” said A.; “‘ feel it.’ 

We did so ; the leather was soft, pliant, and polished. 

“Three years ago I was reluctantly compelled to throw that 
bag on one side as too shabby even for an angling excursion—the 


One 
day it occurred to me to Nubianise it: the effect was magical, and 


leather had worn brown and rough from years of hard wear. 


now, witha fresh coating once or twicea year, it looks, as you see, 
as good as new.” 

There was no contradicting evidence so plain to our eyes, and 
when we got to the reservoir we intended to fish, we had another 
practical proof of the value of the blacking. We had only a 
few hundred yards to walk along the bank of the reservoir to 
reach the boat-house, but the heavy rains of the week ending Feb 
21, had converted the surface of the dam into one mass of soft’ 
white, clayey mud, several inches deep, and, as a natural 
consequence, by the time we reached the punts our boots showed 
very little trace of blacking of any kind, and sundry scrapings 
with sticks and knives did not much improve matters. Presently 
Mr. A., who had been looking on, said to the keeper, ‘‘ Ned, just 
sluice my boots with that mop.” Ned took the punt-mop, and, 


aftera few applications, Mr. A. stepped on board with his boots as 





clean and shining as when he had put them cn in the morning. 
Said Mr. A., “I hate fishing ina dirty punt, and that’s one reason 
why I use waterproof blacking.” 

This is a plain, unvarnished, we may say unpolished, statement of 
facts, and we are convinced that every one who gives the Nubian 
Blacking a trial, and will condescend to follow strictly the very 
simple directions for use given with the article, will find, as Mr. 
A. has done, that it is cheaper, better, more cleanly, and less 
troublesome than any other. 

* % * 

Since writing the above we have practically tested the Nubian 
blacking, and in future shall use no other: 7.e., until the “ Blacking 
of the Future” is invented, which will stop boots creaking and 
corns shooting. 


pm 





DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 


Or the articles in the magazines for this month, the one _ which will 
be read with most interest is, undoubtedly, that in ‘‘ Blackwood,”’ in 
which Lieutenant Palander, of the Swedish Royal Navy, commander 
of the exploring vessel Vega, describes the voyage undertaken by 
Professor Nordenskiéld, leader of the expedition, to discover the 
North-East Passage. 

When the news first came that the voyage round the Northern 
Coast line of Europe and Asia had at last been successfully performed 
it would be idle to deny that this country felt a certain measure of 
regret that the feat had been performed by the savants and sailors 
cf a foreign nation—and we imagine that the existence of this very 
feeling must be one of the greatest rewards the gallant Swedes could 
wish for. To pluck from Britain, which has done more than all the 
rest of the world put together, in exploring the mysteries of the Polar . 
regions—so great a victory as the discovery of the North-East 
Passage, must ever be a proud feather in the cap of Sweden, and by 
none will the feat be more warmly and ungrudgingly appreciated 
than by Englishmen. 

Judging from Lieutenant Palander’s modest narrative, the voyage 
was not characterised by much in the way of startling adven- 
ture, such as we get so much of in the accounts of most 
Arctic expeditions. The Vega made her way cautiously, follow- 
ing the coast line as much as possible—indeed found it, as a rule, the 
only practicable way. Cape Tchelyuskin, the most northerly point of 
the Old World main-land, and where the greatest difficulties were 
expected, was passed without serious obstacle, and it was not until the 
last hundred miles or so of the four thousand were reached that the 
vessel encountered an impenetrable ice barrier, and was compelled to 
winter and wait the breaking up of the ice. The expedition left 
Gothenburg on July 4th, 1878, and by the 28th of September had ac- 
complished 3880 of the 4000 miles which constitute the length of the 
old world’s northern shores. The point at which the advance was 
stopped by the ice was west of the north-east point of Koliutchin Bay, 
lat. N. 67° 7’ and long. 173° 24’. Lieutenant Palander gives some 
interesting details respecting the life and customs of the natives who 
inhabit the country off whose coast they wintered; and how nearly they 
had reached the limit of unexplored regions was shown by the fact 
that the natives were all of them acquainted with some few English 
words, learned off the American traders, who annually visit these 
coasts by way of Behrings Straits. 

In June, 1879, the ice began to melt and break up, and on the 
18th of July, after a detention of nine months and twenty days, ‘‘ we 
at last,” says Lieutenant Palander, ‘‘ got away as quietly and with 
as little risk or trouble as if we had gone out to sea from a common 
harbour. On Sunday, the 2zoth of July, we passed East Cape, and 
had then quite completed the North-east Passage. In celebration 
of the event, the national flag was hoisted, and a salute given.” 

In summing up the results of the expedition, the Lieutenant says :— 

‘The North-east Passage has unquestionably been accomplished 
for the first time by the Swedish steamship Vega. I attribute the 
circumstance that this has occupied a year, when it ought to have 
taken only two months, had there been no special difficulties, to the 
unusually unfavourable condition of the ice during September, 1878. 

‘« To answer the question, If the North-east Passage can annually 
be made in one season ? Iam not able, because the ice conditions 
are so different in different years. ...... The North-east Passage 
cannot, therefore, in its entirety, be made available for the purposes 
of commerce; but still, an annual traffic might easily be carried on 
from the westward to the Obi and Yenisei, and from the eastward to 
the Lena. Unquestionably the way now lies open to Siberia’s three 
greatest rivers; and that land, so rich in minerals, timber, and grain, 
whose export and import trade has hitherto been conducted by means 
of caravans, ought now to obtain a practicable routeas a connecting 
link between the New and Old Worlds. Inregard tothe communication 
with Yenisei, since Professor Nordenskiold, for the first time, reached 
that river in 1875, it has been annually visited by European vessels, 
conveying European commodities to Siberia, and returning from 
thence loaded with Siberian products. The traffic to the Lena will 
probably be taken up by American traders; and the safety of the 
voyage there and back should be insured when a chart of the Siberian 
coast has been obtained, as also by the employment of strong and 
swift steamers. 
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The scientific results of the expedition, gained as they have been by 
so talented an observer as Professor Nordenskiold, will, of course, be 
immensely valuable; but for these we must wait until his book 
appears, and in spite of the apparently uneventful nature of the voyage 
we venture to predict it will prove as interesting to the general reader 
as it cannot fail to be to the man of science. 








FISHERIES PRESERVATION ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Council of this Association was held on Monday, 
the 23rd February. 

The Council met more especially to consider the question of the 
proposed consolidation and amendment of the fishery laws relating 
to England and Wales, and what should he the action of the Associa- 
tion in regard to that question. 

After duly considering the subject, it was unanimously resolved to 
submit on behalf of the Association to the meeting of Fishery 
Boards, to be held on the next day, at the Society of Arts, on the 
same question, the following propositions and suggestions of ‘the 
Council:—(1) That in the opinion of the Council, it is very desirable 
that the Fishery Acts of England and Wales should be consolidated 
and amended. (2) That it is inexpedient to extend in a Zshery Bill 
the clauses in the existing Fishery Acts relating to pollution of 
rivers. (3) That the powers of the Water Bailiffs should be increased, 
and the provisions of the Poaching Prevention Act, 25 and 26 Vict., 
c. 114, extended to fish. 

The following resolution was also unanimously passed :—‘‘ That 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland (the Association’s presi- 
dent), if present at the next day’s meeting at the Society of Arts, or 
in the President’s absence, Mr. Higford Burr, of the Council, be 
requested kindly to submit for the adoption of that meeting, the fore- 
going proposals and suggestions of the Council.” 

The Treasurer read a statement setting forth the very straitened 
state of the Society’s funds and the urgent necessity of increasing 
them if the Association was to be maintained in proper efficiency. 

The Secretary laid before the Council an able opinion of Mr. J. W. 
Willis-Bund, obtained on a case the Council had submitted to him 
on the question whether ‘‘coal-washing’’ was an offence within the 
meaning of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act (1876); such opinion 
being to the effect, in its ultimate conclusion, that ‘‘ it was impossible 
to say abstracted/y whether coal-washing was or was not an offence 
within the meaning of the Act, as the whole question turned upon 
the special facts in each case.” 

Some business of minor importance having been disposed of, the 
proceedings of the meeting terminate. 








ANNUAL DINNER OF THE WALTONIANS. 


THE annual dinner of the Waltonians took place at their club- 
house on the evening of the 4th iast., and as far as the number of 
wembers present were concerned it proved quite a success. 

Covers were laid for sixty, and a muster of fifty-five made their 
commodious room, plentifully adorned with trophies of the skill of 
their past and present members, look the very beau ideal of an 
angling society. . 

The chair was taken by Mr. W. B. Webster, ably faced in the vice- 
chair by Mr. Starr; the stewards being Messrs. Packman and 
Gardner. Among the visitors present were the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the West Central Association, Messrs. Bonvoisin and Hoole. 
As soon as the cloth was removed the prizes given by the Society 
were arranged on the table, and formed a show which did such credit to 
the Society as is justly due to the excellent management with which it 
is creditzd ; for they consisted of various articles of jewellery, plate and 
watches, some beautiful pictures, and a variety of fishing-rods, tackle, 
&c., the latter being evidently better appreciated than the former, a 
good sign of the zeal ofits members. A splendid show of sixteen 
chub, weighing altogether 32 lb., caught that day at Clewer by Mr. 
Pike, piloted by Nottingham George, formed the centre ornament, 
their splendid condition delighting the eyes of all present. 

The usual toasts were proceeded with. The Chairman proposed the 
** Royal Family,” which was well responded to. 

The ‘‘ Waltonians,” on being proposed by Mr. Marriott, was, asa 
matter of course, loudly cheered. 

‘“The West Central Association ’’ was next proposed by Mr. Starr, 
oe eens, coupled with the names of Messrs. Bonvoisin and 

oole. 

Mr. Hoole, in first thanking those present for the cordiality with 
which the last toast was drunk, animadverted on the vast amount of 
good done by the anglers interesting themselves in the preservation of 
the various rivers, and by their presence on the banks effectually 
stopping a vast amount of poaching. 

Mr. Bonvoisin on then rising very cleverly appropriated Mr. Hoole’s 
words by quoting the story of the sailor whose prayers were hung up 
at the foot of his berth, and when going to bed was in the habit of 
exclaiming ‘‘ Oh! Lord, them’s my sentiments.” 

The songs were excellent and well chosen. Among those who con- 
tributed towards the musical department were Messrs. Starr, Marriott, 
Roland, Webster, Butler, Gorton (English concertina), Hart, Kitmar, 
Dodge (flute), and Tyndall. 

The Chairman in reporting the progress of the society, observed 
that the success which had attended it was one to be justly proud of. 
No less than 1300 1b. of fish had been weighed-in during the last year. 
Their members had increased, and funds to the amount of £32 were 
now in hand. He was also exceedingly happy to say that prizes for 





the next season to the amount of £40 had been promised already, 
although their next season was only a few days old. 
The proceedings terminated at 2 a.m. W. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedonot holdourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents . 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. Scumitt, Liverpool.—The paper is published at 3 o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, so that any delay you experience in getting your copy through your 
news agent is no fault of the publisher. It reaches Aberdeen by first 
post on Saturday morning, so what difficulty there can be in the way of 
your getting it as soon, we cannot understand. 


LARGE DACE, 

S1r,—‘‘ Red Ant,”’ in his article ‘‘ Fishing on the Dorset Stour,’’ speakss 
of some very exceptional dace in these words: ‘* And such dace, many t2 02, and 
14 03. each.”’ Surely he is mistaken as to the weights. I thought I had taken 
the largest dace on record from the Thames, as mentioned in my article on 
“Dace” in the last number, which weighed 13 oz, but ‘‘many’”’ of this 
size looks to me as if *‘ Red Ant’”’ were indulging in a little playful manipula- 
tion of the tomahawk, to put it mildly. I beg his.pardon if he is right and I 
wrong. 

BARBEL FISHING. 

How now, ‘Trent Otter” ? Beshrew me! but thou art tripping. What 
dost mean by this parlous sentence ?—‘‘ Some anglers let the spring of the rod 
kill the fish [barbel], and don’t allow the line to run off the reel, but I should 
Say don’t play him where you first hook him, if you can help it; draw him out 
of the hole and bring him up stream a few yards .”’ 

Now, first, nobody ever knew a barbel to remain in the spot where he was 
first hooked. But passing by that point, where would the Trent or Nottingham 
tackle be if even the ‘‘ Trent Otter’’ attempted such forcible coercion as that 
indicated by his advice to draw the fish up stream in the first flush of fright and 
strength aroused? Go to; why a rod, as afterwards described, fit for roach and 
daceand weighing 18 oz., would snap likea carrotinconnection with a2 1b. fish only, 
and no drawn gut or single twist line could stand such treatment for a moment 
inastream. By all means get your fish away from the swim, say I, but don’t 
draw him up stream, if you value the integrity of your tackle, till he is spent. 
Besides, if you could accomplish drawing him up stream a few yards when first 
hooked, why play the fish at all? Why not draw him up altogether ? 

Foop or EELs. 

I never knew eels to feed on such a vegetable substance as butter-cup seeds 
and after having opened some hundreds of these fish I am convinced that a 
vegetable diet is not one of choice. They will, however, eat oatmeal-paste in 
confinement. The vegetable matter found occasionally in the stomachs of these 
fish Iam convinced is taken, as it were, by mistake, i.2., swallowed along with 
such insects as may be lodged uponit. This may be an important aid 
to digestion, on the same principle as that Mayhew insists upon as to feeding 
cogs , namely— throw the {food on the ground that the animal may have the 
benefit of the soil which naturally thereunto attaches. 

JOINTED TEETH IN S. ¢ruti2z. 

This formation is usual in all fish of prey. W.S.L. will find the matter 
very exhaustively explained in a paper by Mr. C. Tomes, published in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Fournal of Microscopic Science. This paper I have 
quoted, and further carefully considered the subject, in part 5 of my work. 
‘‘The Practical Fisherman.’’ ‘‘ Bazaar ” office, 170, Strand, price 6d.— 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 


TROUT-FISHING NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

S1r,—Can any of your readers inform me of any good trout-fishing about 
fifteen or twenty miles from Liverpool; also charges for accommodation ? 
Would some of our Liverpool anglers oblige P—Yours, J. EVANS. 

Liverpool, March r. 


TROUT, FROM WHERE? 

S1r,—‘*What ! another trout ?”? Such was the exclamation I made upon hearing 
that a party pretty well known at this end of the town had succeeded in getting 
several of the above-named fish. Thinking to gain some information for the 
benefit of some of my brother anglers, I paid the party a visit, and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

‘‘Well, Tom Pepper, you have been among the ‘spotted ones’ again ; 
where did you get them this time ?”’ 

** Ah, ah, Mr. Pixie, would you not like to know where they come from ? 
and then you would go and put it in that ‘kite ’ of yours (FISHING GAZETTE), 
and cause a lot of people to go, and not only spoil my ‘shop,’ but spend a 
lot of money und time, whipping the water hard enough and long enough that, 
if it were cream, it would soon be made into butter. 

“No, no, Mr, Pixie, I am not going to tell you the spot just yet, to havea 
lot coming down to practice Mr. Ariel and Mr. Keene’s mode of striking 
trout. I have read quite enough of that in the ‘Kite’ without having it 
practised in my shop.’’ 

‘But, Tom, you might let a brother ‘slasher’ have a chance of getting a 
‘ spotted’ to commence the season, especially as they are not to be got every- 
where for ‘a bob a day’ near London.” 
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“No, no, Mr. Pixie, I shall not tell you the straight tip ; but if you like to 
take a ticket on the Great Eastern Railway, from Liverpool Street to the 
‘Garden of England,’ and walk along the banks of the Lea for about a mile 
and a-half, you might stand a chance of being near the shop where I find them ; 
but, mind you, I don’t want a lot of ‘whippers’ and ‘splashers’ about 
me when I am down there.” 

Having gained the information, I give it as I received it, leaving my brother 
anglers to find out the particular spot themselves, as my friend, Mr. T. Pepper, 
had to do. 

I have received information to-night (Feb. 29th) that several trout were 
seen feeding to-day down there; and although several scores of anglers 
passed the place during the day, only a very few knew that there were 
trout in the water.—I am, &c., PIXIE. 

Camberwell, Feb. 29th. 

[The hooks were posted to Pixie’s address the week before last.—ED. ] 


OVA OF BARBEL, TENCH, &c., WANTED. 

S1Rr,—Can you or any of your readers inform me where the ova of barbel 
tench and other coarse fishes can be obtained, with the price per thousand ?— 
Iam, &c. GEORGE GRIMES. 

2, Linton Villa, Cotham Road, Bristol. 

[If they are not to be had in this country we can give the names of parties 
in Germany who supply what you want.—ED.] 





NIGHT LINES FOR EELS. 


S1r,—Will any of your readers give mea hint for taking eels? I,ve tried 
eel-traps, &c., with but poor success. What, too, are the best baits? And 
to fish a river of some 25 yards’ width, with little current, what length of line 
should be used? Any information as to number of hooks and to properly 
weighting the lines, &c., I should be grateful for.—I am, &c., 

Norwich. 

P.S.—When will eels begin to take a bait ? 


SUBSCRIBER. 





WHEN TO STRIKE. 


S1r,—I have been rather amused by this correspondence, and quite agree 
with the letter in your last, signed W. T.H. No doubt it is a knack, and 
one which can only be learnt by practice, and not alwaysso. I, like W. T. H., 
have been a fly-fisher for forty years, and a tolerably successful one, and my 
experience leads me to believe that more fish are missed by not strikinz quick 
enough than the reverse. It seems to me the great thing is, to be always pre- 
pared to strike momentarily. As soon as you become aware, either by sight, 
sound, or feeling, that a fish has risen, stick the hook into him.—I am, &c., 

Fareham, February 26. RED PALMER. 


PATERNOSTERING FOR PERCH. 

S1r,—‘‘Creel’s’’ articles on angling are very instructive and interesting, 
especially to those who, like myself, have not time to go out often and gain 
experience at the river side. 

And now I want your opinion on a method of using the paternoster which 
‘Creel’? has not mentioned. It seems to me that a great disadvantage which 
the ordinary plan of fixing a leaden weight at the bottom of the paternoster 
labours under is that you cannot throw it any distance without risk of catching 
the weeds or the bottom. In fact you must drop it straight down, and that is 
not always practicable unless you have a boat. 

I saw a man two years since fishing with the paternoster above Teddington 
Lock, and he threw out about 29 yards and then gently drew his baits along the 
bottom in to the side, and then repeated the process, but with very indifferent 
sport, having walked down from Kingston and only caught five or six fish. I 
tried to do ditto, with the result of losing my tackle, after about half-a-dozen 
casts, by hooking something on the bottom. 

The following plan was told me by an old angler :—Instead of putting a lead 
on the bottom of the paternoster, put on a piece of cork—halfa wine cork 
will do—and on the running line slip a perforated bullet with a shot to prevent 
it running far up the line. Thus, when thrown out, the cork will always keep the 
hook up off the bottom, and allow the bait free movement to and fro; and the 
fish, when he has taken the bait, is brought up sharp, and hooked by the line 
being stopped from running through the bullet by the shot. ° 

Will you or ‘‘ Creel’? kindly give your opinion on this matter ? 

Hoping I have not trespassed too much on your valuable space,—I am, &c., 

BWir a lovwere 

[We should like to have the copy you refer to.—ED.] 





MEAT USED AS GROUND BAIT. 


S1r,—Reading with some interest the remarks by Creel, in his article 
headed, “ Straight Lines on Angling,” in your last issue, I have much pleasure 
in forwarding to you for the perusal of your numerous readers a little incident 
which happened to myself during the summer of 1878. 

About twelve o’clock mid-day, I, in conjunction with a friend, made up our 
minds to have half a day’s angling on the Wroxham Broad, Having got our 
“‘traps”’ ready, it became a question of ‘ ground bait.’? We had prepared 
none, and did not know what best to take. Asa last resource, my friend, who 
happened to be a butcher, informed me he had on his premises a bullock’s 
head, hung in the sun, for the purpose of obtaining gentles. Upon inspection 
we found it literally alive with maggots, and in an advanced state of decom- 
position. To place this in a sack and fasten it underneath our vehicle was but 
the work of a very few minutes. 





Arrived at our destination, we found several boats which had been out all 
day, and upon enquiries the occupants informed us they had but indifferent 
sport. 

Being moored in close proximity to these, we were reluctant at first to heave 
in our bait (ridiculous as I then thought it) ; but it being so very high, and the 
day exceedingly hot, we determined at last to get rid of it, when splash, 
splutter, gurgle, and dcwn it went about two yards in front of us. In less than 
five minutes they began to bite, and landing one or two 3 1b. bream, we were 
certain they were getting round us, much to the chagrin of our neighbours, who 
did not get a nibble. ; 

Never before, nor yet since, did we ever experience such a splendid day’s 
sport, and on making up, found our catch scaled just upon 10 stone. 

We have been ridiculed many times about it, but seeing your article, con- 
firms more than ever that all fish are especially fond of meat bait. We have 
used bones, &c., several times since, and have always found them successful. 

By inserting this in your next you will much oblige.—I am, &c., 

Norwich, March 2nd. ONE OF THE CHAMPION ANGLING CLUB. 

[So it seems fish like their game ‘‘ high” as well as some mortals.—ED. ] 





A 43-lb. PIKE’(?). 

S1r,—In the Referee of the 21st February last there is mention of a pike of 
43 lb. weight having just been caught near Yarmouth. It isa paragraph of 
two lines only, and occurs in the column of ‘‘ ads.” on sporting matters ; and to 
show that it is not a printer’s error it mentions that the fish is the largest on 
record. I expected it would have come under your observation, and that the 
angling public would have been favoured with further particulars through the 
medium of your valuable paper. As I do not see any mention of the fish in 
your last issue, I beg respectfully to call your attention to the par, as you may 
think proper to make inquiries as to the truth of the report. I think all par- 
ticulars should be ascertained, if possible, and given to the public through your 
paper. <Apologising for troubling you.—I am, &c., RopertT MANN. 

Deptford. 

[Perhaps some of our East Anglian friends can give us information about 
this monster P—ED.] 





A CORRECTION. 

Srr,—I find that in the 8th section of my letter on hooking trout, a mistake 
has been made which considerably affects the meaning I wished to convey. I 
intended to write ‘‘ the Aléancy of rods affects,”’ but I find “ the placing of rods 
affects,” in lieu of the more appropriate rendering of my ideas. 

Query. How can atrout which plays around the fly, and never takes it into ~ 
its mouth, be ultimately found on the hook except when hooked foul by 
striking p—I am, &c., ROBERT BALDERSTON. 

Raven’s Nest, Marci Ist. 


FORMULA FOR FINDING WEIGHT OF FISH. 

S1r,—Can you, or any of you: correspondents inform me upon what principle 
is based the following rule for computing the weight of any fish of the salmon 
family ? 

I am told that it is empirical, but hardly think it can be. 

*‘ To the length in inches, from eye to fork, add one-third thereof. Multiply 
this sum by the square of the greatest girth in inches, and divide the product 
by 1000, The quotient thus obtained is the weight of the fish in lb, and 
decimals of a lb.”’ 

For instance, a salmon measures 39 inches from eye to fork, and its greatest 
girth is 25 inches. What is its weight ? 


The rule is said to be very accurate, and to apply equally to salmon, trout 
or grayling. It would be interesting if some of your readers would test it upon 
real fish. My 323-pounder is, alas! an imaginary one.—I am, &c., G. J. C. 


THE HASTINGS FISHING BOATS AND THE NEW REGULA- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO THE DISPLAY OF LIGHTS: 


S1r,—I enclose you a copy of a memorial I have this day (Feb. 23) for- 
warded to the Board of Trade on behalf of the Hastings fishermen. 

It bears the signature of nearly 300 of the boatowners, captains and 
fishermen. 

Publicity will help their cause. 

It is hoped that newspapers at other fishing stations will insert this, so that 
if it be an insuperable evil to many, they may act with unanimity and have it 
remedied.—I am, &c., IF. JoHNson. 

23, Norman Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, March 2nd. 

‘“‘Memorial to the Board of Trade, showing the impossibility of Hastings 
fishing-boats carrying lights as per orler coming into force on September 
Ist next. 

‘“We, the undersigned fishing-boat owners, captains and fishermen of 
Hastings do respectfully represent to your honourable Board that it is impos- 
sible for us to carry out the regulations ordered to come into force on the Ist of 
September next, relative to the exhibition of lights when trawling or drifting. 
Our boats usually do not exceed ten tons burthen, and being lugger-rigged, 
there is no space where two lights can be exhibited one over the other with an 
intervening space of three feet. The second light would be in the way of the 
gear, one of them would be necessarily obscured by the sails, and, more, as 
they would not shed a light on the deck, whereby we could possibly do our 
necessary work with safety, as is the case with the present lights, we therefore 
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pray that such regulations shall not be enforced, as far as we are concerned, for 
the reason that it is an utter impossibility that they can be carried into 
effect.” 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

On February 2gth, Mr. G. Cooper headed the list with a 
fine tray of roach; W. High, roach; R. Smith, roach; Morgan, 
chub ; Stitchbury, dace ; Dymond and C. Newton, jack.—C. Harr- 
LAND. 

AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Mr. Power’s finished the last day of jack-fishing previous to the 
Fence month by taking a very handsome pike weighing 13 lb. Mr. 
Rogers had a very nice shaped perch 1 Ib. 10 oz., also 4 1b. of roach, 
pope and gudgeon, he winning Mr. Berry's prize for the heaviest take 
of fish during the month, also Mr. J.angley’s prize for the heaviest 
weight of roach. Mr. Wood winning Mr. Langley’s prize for the 
least weight. Mr. Larkman, 31b. 8 oz. roach and dace; also Mr. 
Partrick the same kind of fish ; Mr. Thorpe, 5 lb. 2 oz. roach ; Mr. 
Moir, 2 lb. 2 0z. roach ; Mr. Wood, 1 1b. 5 0z. A friendly meeting 
will be held in the club house on March 8th for the benefit of William 
Lake, whose wife is now in a lunatic asylum, and he is left witha 
large family, and solicits your kind assistance. Members who do not 
attend the club may see it through this source, and kindly come to 
his assistance. The Eastern district visit will take place in the club 
room of the above society, on March Isth, members of those societies 
on the list are respectfully invited. A pegged-down match will take 
place on March 7th for the following prizes. Excelsior inkstand, 
watch, time piece, set of pewters, pair of lustres, 12s. 6d., and four 
separate half-guineas. The water to be fished to be that above the 
Black Pool at the Rye House water.—WoRLEDGE. 





BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

A few of the members were out on the 2oth ult., but fish were scarce 
until a late hour, when Mr. Grist, the persevering Bostonian, brought 
a fair show of roach, perch and chub from the Thames. The largest 
roach scaled 1 Ib. 5 oz. Other members returned with long faces and 
empty baskets. I hope to send a good report next week, for a 
sweepstakes has been got up by the members, and great things are 
expected.—]. HOOPER, Sec. 

March Ist, 

CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The excellent condition of the Thames for angling was well illus- 
trated in the club-room of the above society on the 28th of February 
by a fine display of roach, tench, dace and perch. Six of the largest 
trays were filled, besides several of the smaller ones. Amongst those 
gentlemen who contributed to the display were Mr. Bryant, with 
17 Ib. 8 oz.: Mr. Cornelle, g Ib. 13 oz. ; Mr. Carvel, 7 lb. 14 oz.; Mr. 
Buttery, 5 lb. 8 oz.; Mr. Wilson, 2 lb. 64 0oz.; and Mr. Warsop, 
2 lb. 12 0z. Messrs. Osmon, Unwin and Chandler, and other gentle- 
men, had some very nice roach; a fine tench of 2 lb. 6} oz. was taken 
by Mr. Warsop, senior, and a splendid perch of 2 1b. 7 0z. by Mr. 
Cornelle. Altogether, the day’s take amounted to over 50 1b., and 
the closing of the season of 1879 and 1880 bids fair to be remembered 
by the members of the above society.—RUFF. 

CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The return visit of No. 1 District West Central Association of Lon- 
don Anglers will be paid to this society on Tuesday, March gth, at 
the Cogers’ Hall, Bride Lane, Fleet Street. — FRED. CASTELL, Sec. 





EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above club were out in strong force on the 29th, 
this being the day for prizes, the result being a very fine show of jack, 
Mr. Munroe winning the first prize, a bundle of fifty cigars, presented 
by Mr. Irwin, the host, with 111 Ib. of jack, the largest weighing 
6; lb., Mr. Hasler winning a money prize with some smaller specimens 
of jack.—G- STEPHENS, Sec. 

GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The floods having subsided to a great extent, the members were 
actively engaged on Feb. 2oth, and succeeded in getting some good 
shows, sore scaling close on 8 1b. The following were the successful 
members :—D, Allum, roach and perch ; J. Greene, roach and perch; 
Lumley, roach and perch ; Lawford, roach, perch and dace; E. Har- 
ai ye se and S. Bigsby, roach and perch.— H. WEST. 

arch i. 


GOOD INTENT. 

Over torty of the members of this club fished at St. Margaret’s, 
on the 2oth Feb., for ten valuable prizes, all prizes taken. 
Mr. Osborn, 1st.; Mr. Hadkiss, 2nd; Mr. Murphy, 3rd; Mr. Samp- 
son, 4th; Mr. Bell, 5th ; Mr. Robinson, 6th; Mr. Guntrip, 7th; Mr. 
Archer, 8th; Mr. Hellens, 9th; and Mr. Christy, roth. We had a 
good show of fish, Mr. Snook showed a good tray of roach from 
Kilveston.—R. MURPHY. 

March and, 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 
The following members weighed roach from the Thames on the 
28th ult.: Mr. Watling, 3 lb. 14 0z.; Mr. Fletcher, 3 1b. 4 0z.; Mr. 








Cherry, 2 1b. 6 oz.; Mr. Cooper, 1 Ib. 5 0z.; Mr. Smith, 13 oz.; Mr. 
Parkin (the Lea), 3 lb. 8 oz. of fine dace; Mr. Perkins (the Lea), 
1 lb, 6 oz. dace; Mr. Phillips, roach. The next general visit will be 
paid this Society on Monday, March 8'h, as above.—J. A. FEricu, 
juni, oec, 

IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this saciety competed for four special prizes on 
Wednesday last (February 25th). Mj, J. Hilliar, jun., won the first ; 
Mr, G. P. Rolt, the second; Mr. W. Wilkinson and Mr. B. Crook 
were a dead heat for the third and fourth prizes. Mr. A. E. Bedford 
had 24 lb. 2 oz. ofjack on Sunday last, and Mr. G. Manning had some 
nice roach; Mr. S. Wilkinson had perch and jack; Mr. C. North 
had chub and pecch.—H. Burr. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 2gth ult., several members of this society competed for a 
prize presented by Mr. Perkins, the conditions being, open waters, 
bank fishing only. One rod, all fish to weigh bar jack. On weighing- 
in the takes proved to be very small, and Mr. Oxbrow was declared 
the winner with 2 Ib. 5 0z. roach. The following gentlemen also 
weighed-in fish, Mr. Bell, roach, 2 1b. 34 oz., Mr. Armstrong, roach 
and perch 2 Ib. 4 0z., Mr. Woelfell, roach, 12 oz., Mr. Burnett, roach, 
1 lb. 20z., Mr. Davis, roach, 1 lb. 1 oz., Mr. Chapman, roach, 
74 0z., Mr. Emms, jack, 12 lb. 8 0z., Mr. Webb gives a nice rod and 
winch to be competed for on the 14th inst., conditions, open waters, 
punt or bank, all fish to weigh, two rods allowed.—W. Ems, 
Secretary. 


LONGTON STAFF EXCELSIOR ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 

This Society was established on the 1st of March, 1880, at the 
Crown and Anchor Hotel, Longton, Staffordshire, and consisted of a 
secession from the Longton United Anglers’ Society. A number 
of gentlemen were enrolled, and Mr. John Adie elected its president. 
It was announced that the right of fishing in Rudyard Lake had been 
purchased for this Society. _ His worship the Mayor consented to act 
as treasurer.—GEORGE EH. FARMER, Sec. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 2gth ult. there was one of the finest displays of fish ever 
seen in our ciub-room, Mr. Mac, a new member, having a splendid 
brace of pike weighing 16 lb., and Mr. Ford a fine pike 5 1b. Messrs. 
Shelley and Butterworth had each a splendid show of chub and roach. 
Messrs. W. Lee, J. Lovett, Gibson and Rickwood excellent shows 
of roach; and Mr. Munslow a fine show of perch and roach. Gentle- 
men wishing to see a grand show of fish are invited to pay a visit 
to the above scciety, held at the Royal Standard, Seymour Place, 
Edgware Road, next Sunday evening, as there are several prizes to 
be fished for, and, weather permitting, are sure to be well competed 
for as regards weight.—F. KNox, Reporter. 

March 2nd. 


READING EXCELSIOR FISHING CLUB. 

StR,—Will you kindly insert the following. The members of the 
above club fished a match in the Thames, at Caversham, on the tst 
inst., when prizes were taken by the following members, Mr. G. Lond, 
1st prize ; Mr. J. Keel, 2nd prize; Mr. F. Durham, 3rd Prize ; Mr. C. 
Seymore, 4th prize. Several other members took part in the compe~ 
tition,—E. PHILLIPS, Sec. 

Moderation Inn, Reading. 

ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

This evening I visited the above Society, and beheld, I must say, 
as splendid a show of jack as could have been found in any club- 
room in London at this time of the year, considering the weather we 
have had. They consisted of seven fish, weighing about 45 lb., the 
three largest weighing about 15 lb., 12 lb. and to lb., alltaken by that 
lucky gentleman (among the jack), Mr. Thomas Hughes, the worthy 
host of the headquarters of the above society.—PIXIE. 

February 29th. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on February 29th. Mr. Wilson 
only weighed-in fish, a nice show of dace. The members of the above 
will compete for three prizes, presented by Messrs. Parsons, Eccaries, 
and Burton, at Shepperton (bank only, two rods, all fish to weigh bar 
jack. Start from Waterloo by the first train, and leave Shepperton 
by the seven o’clock train. Ifthe weather prove fine, we expect to 
have a good muster, as it is the last competition of the season.— 

. H.W. 

SOUTH LONDON. 

On Thursday, February 26th, Mr. Borman exhibited a very nice lot 
of roach and perch from alake a few miles from Ashford, in Kent, the 
gross weight being 23 Ib., the largest perch weighing 2lb. On Friday, 
the 27th, Mr. Mitchell fished the Lea, and succeeded in getting 3} lb. 
of roach and a ‘‘spotted fish.”” On Sunday, the 29th, Messrs. 
Mitchell and Head visited Amberley. Mr. Head succeeded in getting 
a jack over 4 1b.; Mr. Sargent, from his favourite spot, some chub, 
roach and dace, the chub weighing nearly 3 lb. Messrs. Breewood 
and Kerston tried ‘ Cooke’s,’’ but the wind was against them.— 
PIXIE, 

February 2gth. 


Se OHNCS: i 
The following members succeeded in getting some capital shows 
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of fish on February 28th Mr. Goudge some fine roach, and Mr. 


Thorling sone jack. On the 2gth Mr. Stevens 
a fine show of jack from the Colne. 
roach from Boxmoor. 


of the gentle art, to hear our worthy host sing 
THURLING. 
March, 1. 


—_————- 


THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
On the 2th, the following members weighed-in, viz. :—Mr. West, 
Mr. J. Eagles, Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Claydon, roach, Mr. W. Richard- 
son, jack, perch and roach, and Mr. Warman, one jack 8 lb. 


10 oz. On the 7th, the members will fish a 
at St. Margaret’s, and on the 14th, to wind 


will fish another match, but this time they will have roving com- 


mission, 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 
We had several nice jack on the table last evening, as well as dace, 
From Hendon Mr. Wood brought in a jack weigh- 
ing 3}1b.,and Mr. E. Barr one scaling 3 lb. Mr. Hopton, from 
Aldershot, likewise brought in a nice pair of jack, and from the 
same place Mr. Letch brought in a rudd weighing 1 Ib. 
fair catch of roach and dace by Mr. Harwood from Cookham.—WmM. 


roach and rudd. 


BROWN. 


UNITED MARLBOROUGH BROTHERS, 
Mr. Jones,°1 chub, 2 lb. 32 0z., Thames ; Mr. Ethrington, nice show 


of perch and roach, Thames.—GEORGE RAY. 
Feb. 29. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

No non-prize winners exhibited fish this evening, and therefore the 
ten prizes will be open to them on March the sth. Mr. Bayley, in 
spite of the wind and rough water, succeeded in getting 7 lb. of roach 
and dace, the largest roach going about 12 oz., from the Rother. 
Mr. W. Brown journeyed to Huntingdon, and managed to get one 
jack, not over g lb. A meeting of the members is called to discuss 
the conditions as to how and where the last competition of the season 


shall take place.—PIXIE. 
February 29th. 


Mr. Goudge, a nice show of 
The annual supper of this society takes place 
on March 22nd, when we hope to see many of our friends and followers 


some nice perch and 


Prince of Wales, 
“« My Old Wife.”—F. 
in the vice-chair. 
known piscators. 





WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING 


SOCIEDY: 


The return visit ofthe above association was paid to the Cadogan 
Angling Society, on Tuesday evening, February 24th ; held at the 
Exeter 
The chair was taken by Mr. Richards ; ably supported by Mr. Hunt, 
There was some capital singing by several well- 
Amongst those who discoursed harmony were : 


Street, Sloane Street, Sloane Square. 


Messrs. Knight, Wilson, Newman, Oliver, Rupery and Hemsley. 


o’clock ; 


pegged-down match Battersea Friendly, 


up the season, they 


Knights of Knightsbridge, and the South Belgravia. 
of the district responded to the invitations issued ; to whom our 
thanks are due, viz., Prince of Wales, :IThe Waltonians, City of 


Mr. Richards gave great pleasure by his humorous rendering of 
“ The Fly,” and Mr. Atkin’s, Host of the Carnaby Castle, elicited 
great applause with ‘‘ Tom Bowling.’’ The roll being called at eleven 
the following district societies were represented: The 


Hammersmith United, 


Clapham Junction, 
Nine clubs out 


London, Carnaby Castle, Good Intent, Royal George, North-West- 


ern, Trafalgar. 


Mr. Leo Bonvoisin. 


LAWLER. 
We hada 


The success of the West Central Association was 
enthusiastically received, and responded briefly by its chairman, 
The object of the Angling Benevolent Society, 
were slightly touched upon by a member of the committee, when a 
vote of thanks to the chairman brought the evening to a close.—]. 


WOOLWICH BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY, 
Several members were out on Feb. 2gth, but met with very bad 


sport, Messrs. Jones and Hicks being the only members that weighed 


any fish, 


F. HUMBLES, Sec. 
March 2nd. 


Mr. Jones had a very nice tray of chub, roach, perch and 
dace, the chub, a very handsome fish, turning the scales at 3 lb. 4 0z., 
taken from Goring. Mr. J. Hicks weighed-in perch from the Lea.— 





WORCESTER CITY TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 

On Wednesday, March 3rd, about twelve of the anglers out of the 
twenty-two enrolled members of the above club met for the first time 
as a club under the above title at the club-room, Holly Bush Inn. 
The following members were elected to the different offices :—Presi- 
dent, J. A. Griffin; Vice-President, J. Brown; Committee: A. Ste- 
phenson, F. Stephenson, 
to adopt the rules of the W.A.S., as they stood when the society was 


J. Beard, and W. Phillips. It was agreed 


held at the Holly Bush about two years ago; and that the members 
meet every Tuesday evening at half-past eight o’clock. 








TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS for one or two 
Gentlemen, during the fishing season, on the 
“«Exe.”?—G. ROBINSON, Fore Street 


THE GOLDEN PERCH. 








ALE RBHD YOUNG. 
1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, The Celebrated GUINEA FLY ROD. 

‘©The best rod for the money we have seen,”— 
Sporting Gazette. 

Best Trout Flies, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
post free. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM, 


Open I1I.o to 11.0. 
THIS DAY’S PROGRAMME. 


3. o—Oveiture. 

5-45—Special Performance, Zulus, 

6.30—Organ Recital, Mr. James Hallé. 

7.30—Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
tor, Mons. C. Dubois. 

8.30—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 


UBOLS? BENEFIT CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, FEB. 28. 
ROYAL AQOUAR TUM. 


ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
ROYAL AQUARIUM, TO-DAY. 


R. BARTON MACGUCKIN, ROYAL 
AQUARIUM, TO-DAY. 


UBOIS’ BENEFIT CONCERTS.—Eminent 
Vocalists and Instrumentalists. Mrs. Georgina 
Weldon’s Choir. Several Military Bands. ‘The 
Royal Aquarium Orchestra, 300 performers, Ad- 
mission Is. This day, : 


Catalogues 





Conduc- 














IMPORTANT TO ANGLERS.—The “ Illustrated 
Catalogue of Fishing Tackle” issued to his numer- 
ous friends and customers last year by Mr. W. J. 
Cummins, of Bishop Auckland, and which we had 
pleasure in introducing to many readers, again 
appears, with the advent of the fishing season, in a 
second and improved edition. As a practical angler 
himself, who has a thorough knowledge of the Tees, 
the Eden, the Yore, the Coquet, the Whitadder, and 
the Swale, Mr. Cummins is excellently well qualified 
to select his stock with skill. His typographic ability 
is not less manifest in the style in which his manifold 
wares are here displayed. He knows how to fill a 
creel, and will be glad to part with everything that 
will kill. To many North Country anglers it will be 
enough that we should say there is a second edition 
of the catalogue extant. Local novitiates in the 
alluring sport afforded by our Northern streams will 
find recourse to Mr. Cummins and his catalogue a 
simple necessity.—From the Northern Echo. 





tS NEW CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON 
RECEIPT OF TWO STAMPS. 


Address, W. J. CUMMINS, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 





THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FIsHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


Lendon Wholesale Agents, Messrs GEO! G 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 


THE 


ARCTIC 
BRACE 





This Brace secures thorough protection to the 
Shoulders and Back. Entails no extra time or 
trouble in dressing, and is a great security from 
cold. 

Highly recommended by the Medical Profession 
‘‘T am justified in strongly recommending the use of ‘ Lhe 

Arctic Brace’ during the winter months to those of any 

brother piscators who wish to guard themselves against 

bronchial affections.”— B”’ zw ishing Gazette. 

SOLD BY ALL HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. 
Wholesale of Messrs. WELSH, MARGETSON & CO., 

and Messrs. JOHN SLATER, SON & SLATER. 





THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Ffotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 


Publishing Offices : 


16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


7 
: 
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INE Cou rae 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co.; Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Innslane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Tessrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
FF yy Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 
- W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’ s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 174B, Oxford-street, W. 
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MY FIRST TROUT IN 1880. 


VISHERMEN in the Kent district will have every reason for 

marking the year of 1880 with a white stone. It is a 
memorable one for them inmany ways. First and foremost in 
their recollections’will come the licensing of trout, and this, for its 
companion, will have the bye law extending the close season to the 


znd of March. Of course, formerly, fishing commenced here on 
the znd of February, under the Salmon Acts, but prior to them the 
rules of the local angling associations fixed the middle of the month 
as a suitable and proper date upon which to begin the circumven- 
tion of the wily trout. The delay in the opening will of course be 
of immense benefit to the fisheries, and moreover it has made 
anglers very uneasy and anxious to be at the waterside to try their 
new rods and learn how much of cunning their hands have lost 
since October last. For three weeks or more we have had no 
frost; the weather has been fairly mild, the snowdrop has sprung 
up in a hurry, and in the more sheltered nooks the primrose may 
be seen nestling coyly amid its cosy-looking foliage. There has 
been a fair amount of sunshine and a fair amount of rain; the hills 
of the lake district for weeks bore no trace of snow ; the thrushes 
and the blackbirds sing joyously, and even the skylark trilling 
voluptuously its melody of praise has assisted to remind us all that 
milder days and sunnier skies are in store. No wonder, then, that 
we have all been anxious forthe opening day. Terrible hurricanes 
and gales of wind blew February away, and he who had nought else 
to do than look over his fishing tackle was enabled to do it with 
all the more comfort, as the wind whistled and the trees rustled 
and groaned when the blast struck them, for such storms-did not 
invite outdoor recreation. On the rst of March my tackle was 
ready. Some half-dozen newly-‘ dressed ” fly lines lay snugly in 
my book. They were on moderately strong hair, No.3 hook (Kendal), 
the tail fly inside feather of the snipe’s wing with yellow body, next 
fly an outside feather from the same wing also with yellow body ; 
and the top fly feathers from the outside of a woodcock’s wing, 
orange body ribbed with straw-coloured silk. Such are the flies 
we use here in the early spring. In a fortnight or so I should 
give the woodcock the place of honour and make the outside wing 
feather of the snipe with an orange body. These are tied hackle 
fashion. The afternoon of the above-mentioned day I had spent 
in preparing a few flies as above described, and later an angler or 
two had popped in to smoke and have a talk of the prospects of 
the morrow. The wind still blew a perfect hurricane, and the 
glasses had fallen low; but still some of us prognosticated a ces- 
sation of the storm on the morrow, more, perhaps with the idea 
that the “ blow” would have to “‘cessate” some time. All were 
of opinion that a brace or two of trout could be taken on the open- 
ing day should the weather prove favourable, and their condition 
should be pretty middling, all things taken into consideration. And 
so the evening passed away, in a piscatorial point of view, plea- 
santly and instructively. Just as the second of March came in, the 
wind ceased to blow, there was a general lull in the storm, and, 
happy and contented, I sought my bed and slept. 

Another scene. How glorious was the morning, mild and 
genial as it only isin May. Every one was amiable. My terriers 
even turned up their lips and laughed a welcome as I entered 
the breakfast-room. The coffee was good, so was the toast, so 
was the ham, and so were the eggs. My letters, too, were all 
of a pleasant character, and there was not a single thing to mar 
my happiness. Moreover, the very first person I saw pass my 
window was the prettiest girl inthe parish, and if this was not 
a sign of good luck why I’ll never any more believe those old 
wives’ tales about putting on your stocking wrong side out and 
seeing a magpie fly across your path. By eleven o’clock I had 
made all ready to take my first trout of the season. On the 
road to the river side everything bore a rosy aspect. 

There were a few flies buzzing about and there was a certain 
fishiness in the air that no one otherthan an angler can feel. 
A farmer, on whose land I was going, said he had seen a fish 
or two rise as he came past “Water Crook Tury” (rather - 
tautological name this). As I reached the bank above this spot 
I stayed a while, lit my pipe, tied together my rod—I always use 
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a spliced one—and put on a tail line, called in the south-country 
a fly cast. The ‘‘feed” was just beginning to come on. Fine 
luscious ‘‘cock-ups” were sailing down the stream, and ina little 
eddy close to some railings which jutted into the water, a trout 
was rising. By the time I was ready to commence fishing other 
rises were seen in various parts of the dub, and as the ‘‘ feed” in- 
creased in quantity so didthe number of rising fish. I was simply 
in ecstasies, and creeping down the bank at the lower end of the 
dub I crouched in a position from which the most likely fish for 
your flies could be commanded. Letting out about a yard of line 
quietly I allowed it to soak for a few moments and looked for the 
largest fish. I heard a splash from below, and turning round saw 
an enormous trout of a peculiarly light colour and with a curious 
mark on the near side of his head. The fish was slowly heading 
up the stream, sucking in any flies that came in his wav. I dare 
not stir or move my rod through fear that I should be seen. I 
believe I trembled a bit, too, for this trout was of a size I had 
never previously seen rising in the Kent. A six-pounder, 
if he was an ounce. Now were the favourable omens of the 
morning being verified. But the fish has stopped heading up the 
“draw,” and is now right opposite me—not four yards away— 
gobbling up fly after fly as rapidly almost as a hen would pick 
up grain. The fish had taken up such a position that were I 
to elevate my rod, or move from my somewhat cramped attitude, 
he would undoubtedly observe me. So I determined to keep 
quiet and see if he would swim any further up stream. My 
heart beat and I waited, what appeared to be an hour, but 
which would, in reality, be nearer a couple of minutes. The 
white mark on the fish I could see plainly enough, and the full 
length of the trout itself could be seen as he each time rose 
to the surface. Stay inactive longer I could not; so carefully, 
and without bringing my rod above me, I made a cast toward 
the fish. My flies fell a trifle short, and as they sailed down 
between me and my object, were unheeded. Another cast met 
with no better result, and another and another followed ; but still 
this monster trout heeded me not. My tail fly sailed within an 
inch of him, but not even a look aside encouraged my fast-falling 
hopes. However, I let out about a yard more line and threw a 
foot or so above the trout, my middle fly passing right over his 
nose ; this he took no heed of, but moving a little away from it, 
my tail fly was sucked down, and as the monster’s jaws took in the 
lure I raised the joint of my rod and was fast in the largest trout I 
ever saw in the Kent. Oh! my poor single-hair line! What 
would I have given if, by the wish, I could have changed it fora 
good strong salmon cast! But there is no time for thought, as 
the fish slowly and majestically swims over to the opposite side, 
heading upwards at the same time. My reel runs smoothly and 
easily, and so long as I allow it to do this there is no fear of 
breakage. Yet I am in an awkward position, at the bottom of 
a rough bank where I cannot follow on account of the trees, 
and with water at my feet of uncertain depths—certainly not 
less than seven or eight feet. The trout, though, is working 
as well as he possibly can do. Moving slowly and easily with 
that laboriousness common to over-grown animals, fish, or human 
beings not even an exception. Half a dozen times he has 
worked to the top of the pool, and as many times has worked 
downwards, but he always stops very near the place where he 
was hooked. He has been “playing” (very sorry play for the 
fish, and not all play for the fisher) for twenty minutes or so, and 
is now slowly coming down from the upper portion of the pool. 
His tail is just breaking the water and he moves it slowly to 
and fro as if to prevent the current taking him downwards at a 
greater speed than he should desire. Not far from the side, un- 
ess he goes deeper in the water, I may have a chance of letting 
him sail backwards into the landing net as he passes me. For 


some time I have had the net under my arm and now it is trans- 
ferred to my left hand, An anxious moment; I reach out, taking 
care not to put any more pressure on the fish than I have pre- 
viously done. Lower and lower he falls downwards and sees 
me not; another yard, a foot, I meet him carefully with the net, 
and quietly and unsuspiciously he drops within its bowl, and he 
is mine! and I, on the 2nd day of March, 1880, am the proud 
captor of the largest trout ever taken from the Kent! What 
a big fellowhe is. Yet he looks old and grey, and certainly 
not over toothsome. The mark on the side of the head I ex- 
amine, and now I find the reason why herose so close to me 
without fear. He had lost his left eye. This must be the cele- 
brated “ feed troot” (one-eyed trout) of the Cobblers Hole! A 
fish of which many stories are told, one that had defied the wiles of 
the angler for years and years. An uncanny fish he was pro- 
nounced to be by many, one that was better kept at a distance 
than otherwise. I had him now, though; but before taking the 
hook out of his jaw I would "get up the bank and let the “ feed 
troot” leap his last leap some distance from his native element. 
I laid hold ofa good strong twig to assist me up the steep. But 
alas! alas! though the twig was strong, the bush to which it was 
attached had, from repeated floods, become loosened at the roots, 
and, unable to sustain my weight, gave way, and with it I fell back- 
wards down the bank half into the water. I was just seizing hold 
of the fish, which had in the fall slipped out of the net and broken 
my line, when a loud knocking at my bedroom door, and ‘It’s half- 
past eight, sir!” roused me. There I was on the floor, having 
evidently, in laying hold of the phantom bough, reached out of 
bed and rolled on tothe floor! I rubbed my eyes and shook my 
head drew up the blinds and saw the ground covered with two 
The “ feed troot” is still in the Cobbler’s Hole, 
SPRINT. 


inches of snow. 
and I did not go fishing on the opening day 1880. 








TROUT-FISHING IN LOUGH NEAGH, IRELAND. 


Having promised a worthy disciple of the “ gentle art,” whom 

I fellin with at Toome, that I would write to the FisHine 
GAZETTE and advocate the claims of that quarter as a delightful 
and suitable place to any one who may be on the look-out fora 
few weeks’ decent sport this season, I think I cannot do better than 
recount my own experiences there last autumn. Although I have 
always taken an interest in angling exploits and anecdotes, I must 
confessthatas regards practical experience I am almost a complete 
novice, compared with many of the keen hands whose names I see 
mentioned in the columns of your interesting paperand other con- 
temporaries, and therefore, if I do happen to make any mistake, I 
trust your readers will be lenient. Having lived for three years in 
the South of Ireland, I became infected with the desire to see if I 
could not succeed in securing some of the “‘speckled beauties” that 
some of my friends exhibited from time to time; and my ardour 
being inflamed, I invested in requisite tackle, &c., and under the 
guidance of a keen judicious mentor, I am happy to say that the 
little time I have had at my disposal may not be considered fruit- 
less, for I have usually found that when the baskets of other anglers 
were well stored, I had no reason to complain, and we versa. 
However, I was determined last year I would devote part of my vaca- 
tionto afew days’ uninterrupted angling in the North, and as thetime 
drew near I did my best to procure what information I could about 
the most likely spots jin the neighbourhood of Belfast. Most ofmy 
informants thought that Lough Neagh and the Bann would answer 
my purpose; so accordingly, in the middle of August, having 
reached Belfast on the Saturday night, I started on Monday morn- 
ing by the 9.45 train from the Northern Counties Terminus for 
Randlestown on the Maine River, which I found in flood. How- 
ever, nothing baulked, I called at the O’Neill Arms, where I 
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received every attention and information from the courteous 
hostess, who provided me with a fishing ticket for Shanes Castle 
Park, through which the river runs. Provided with a boy to 
carry my traps, as it was a very warm day, I started and fished with 
fly and worm till 5 o’clock, but all to no good. I caught a lot of 
gravelling and small trout, which I returned, and as the flood 
seemed to increase I made up my mind to make tracks for Toome 
that evening. I met alocal angler on the banks in the same 
plight, with the exception of a small pike of about a pound and 
ahalf. He told me it was a good river for trout of fair size but 
capricious ; the river must also be waded, and that only by some 
one who knows the river, as there are some rather nasty dips in the 
bed. Nevertheless, to an experienced angler Iam certain good 
sport would be offered on a fine day. 

Rather chopfallen and depressed at my non-success, I went on 
to the next station, Toome Bridge, getting there at 7, and putting 
up at the O’Neill Arms there. The interval before dark I em- 
ployed in making enquiries about the fishing, and having found 
out Mr. Creighton, the officer of the Lough Neagh Fishery 
Conservators, I received every attention and kindness at his hands. 
My spirits began to rise accordingly at the prospect, and being 
very tired I was indulging ina pipe and “night cap” before turn- 
ing in, when my reveries were interrupted by the entrance to the 
bar of Mr. W. M , agentleman from Manchester, and John 
M‘Kinless, one of the local celebrities (these were shortly after 
-oined by his brother, Pat M‘Kinless). These two had been out 
on the lake fly-fishing at the setting of the sun, the best time of 
day there in August, but with what success I forget. However, 
these worthies made my hair stand on end with recounting the 
mighty monsters that had fallen to their prowess, till I had to appeal 
in a quiet moment to Mr. M., with whom I had sworn a friend- 
ship at once, as to whether their memory was a littleelastic. With 
his usual good nature he told me that he had fished a number of 
places in England and Wales, but he did not know any place 
where there was such good all-round sport as at Toome. As 
evidence, he was there the third time in as many years, and if he 
were spared he hoped to come again many more times, as he was 
so pleased with it. After stating my waste of time that day, he 
assured me that I would catch fish to-morrow, even if I were a 
a novice; and as he intended to go perch-fishing he would give up 
the services of John M‘K. to me, and we would compare the spoil 
the following night. I arranged preliminaries with John, and went 
to bed to sleep the sleep of the just, and to dream of wonderful 
trout who were not to be charmed by all my art. 

Tuesday, 6 o’clock, found the boots at my door and John out- 
side. After a slice of bread and a drink of milk, we went off to 
his boat or fishing punt, and while he is rowing me out into the 
lake, I will describe the locality as well as I can. Toome lies at 
a little below the point where the Lower Bann runs out of Lough 
Neagh towards the sea. A strong stone coping or “ weir beam” 
has been built, defining the lake and river, between which and the 
railway bridge lie the eel “ skeys,” a zig-zag contrivance of beams 
and battens, that is used in thismost lucrative fishery. Next to the 
railway comes the County Bridge about a few paces distant. The 
river now runs without let or hindrance, except another eel skey, 
down to Lough Bey about a mile distant, which is as far as I 
went. By this tim John has, after a struggle, got open the weir 
beam and is enclosing about a quarter of a mile in the lake. He 
pronounces for worm-fishing this morning, and is delighted with 
a lot of white worms, carefully scoured, from the South, that I had 
brought. I had two rods, one fly, the other bait, and used very fine 
drawn gut, which I found of service, but as the current runs very 
rapidly it is necessary to use heavy weights to sink your line. I 
happened to have some large swan shot, which I puton, and which 
answered capitally, for they are not very conspicuous on the white 





sandy bottom. ‘These are placed about three feet from the hook, 
which is usually baited with three worms or so, The boat being 
anchored, you cast about ten or twelve yards of line out from your 
stern and allow the rod to rest on the seat. A bite is detected 
either by the bending of your rod, or more frequently by the whirr 
of your wheel, for these Bann trout are plucky fellows. John had 
now three rods going, his own weighted with a very primitive- 
piece of lead piping, but as it answered the purpose I 
should be ashamed to cavil. He prophesied little fish for 
breakfast as a mist was coming over the lake. Whirr!! went the 
winch at last, and 1 landed a nice clean trout of threequarters of a 
pound, being much bullied by friend John for my impetuosity 
in landing too soon with fine tackle, and such a strong stream, 
which is apt to serve the fish if he happen to get in the centre of 
the current. A second and third, of a quarter and half pound, now 
finish our first essay, and we up anchor and rush home for 
breakfast, with an appetite I had not had for a long while. 

After breakfast we started about 10.30 to fish below the bridges, 
as John said the sun was too bright forthe Lough ; we anchored 
about a quarter of a mile down, ona nice sandy bottom, depth about 
five feet, when we were rewarded with three nice clean trout, each 
of about half a pound ; but finding the fish were only taking the 
tails of our worms, we worked down the stream, stopping at inter- 
vals, but our luck was not in the ascendant, as we only bagged 
about 6 more up till 4 o’clock. Nevertheless I felt amply repaid 
withthe glorious sunshine, fresh air, and pleasing scenery; and as 
the inner man wanted replenishing, we returned to dinner. One 
thing that struck meas peculiar in this style of fishing, was that most 
of the fish we caught had gorged the bait, and in one or two cases, 
took it as the bait sank through the current, in fact one gobbled it 
up the instant it fell; therefore I concluded they must have been 
lying on the edge of the current, and have rushed at it as it fell. 

At 6.30 Ijoined John again, who wished me to have a goat the 
pike, but I demurred, as I never had done anything in that way be- 
fore. However, he soon fetched his pike-rod and rigged up the 
“angel” minnow, and after a little instruction he commenced to 
paddle round the eelskeys. He had not gone more than a dozen 
yards when I had a big pull, and I landed a nice little jack of 
2lb., very proud I was of him. John told me to give them no 
quarter, but haul away at them as hard as I could, Away we go. 
At the corner of the eelskey and the wall of the river, I had a 
mighty rush and tussle, but the monster got away much to my dis- 
may and John’s loss of temper. Still,'on we went, and up to 7.30 
wecaught five, the largest about 31b. The sun was now going down, 
and westarted for the Lough, and put up the fly. I put on asilver 
rail as tail fly, a black and orange and yellow rail as droppers. 
John fancies a cast I had tried in the morning, ‘“‘a blue body and 
black hackle, and silver grey and hare’s ear.” We anchored about 
half a mile out, and sawhere and there arise, and I began to think 
we were doomed to disappointment. John ridiculed my fears by 
saying I would soon see a sight worth comingso far to see, At my 
first cast I hooked and secured a fellow of half a pound, and as 
the sun had just gone down, the trout commenced to pop their 
heads above the water. A cloud ofthe bann fly now came across 
the Lough, and for about half an hour the water was in 
a perfect boil with rising fish. John and Inow commenced to 
work in earnest, now hooking and landing, now missing, 
swearing at big fellows rolling over our flies and not tasting, 
laughing at the fun and enjoying the sport to our utmost. At one 
time I had hooked a fish which I was certain was a good one and 
was quietly reeling in when away went the line again and I was 
afraid I had lost him, John, sitting on the bow of the boat giving 
me advice as to his treatment, casting away on his side, got stuck 
in another “big un.” We were now quiet as mice, intent on 
slaughter ; reeling very carefully, John’s cute eye soon detected 
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two on my line, and nowcame the difficulty of bringing them to 
book and saving his own prey. However, by a certain amount of 
engineering, we landed the three, as nice trout of three-quarters 
each as one might wish to see. It was now getting dark and it 
seemed as if the trout had sank suddenly and gone to rest, for 
“divil” a rise was to be seen. John said it was all over and we must 
retire. On the way home, while taking an idle cast at ascour 
caused by some post stuck in the lake for a look-out station of the 
Fishery Conservators, I hooked a benighted fellow a pound 
weight. By the bye, I forgot to say that the pollen, or fresh-water 
herring, peculiar to Lough Neagh, were rising to the fly, a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence. We caught several and lost a number, 
for they are very tender-mouthed and when trout are rising are a 
great nuisance, for they fight very cowardly. 

Our bag that night consisted of five jack, thirteen trout, and 
seven or eight pollen, Had the rise lasted longer we should have 
no doubt caught more, but taking into consideration the time lost 
in playing and Janding I think we did very well. 

The next morning we went piking again before breakfast, and 
got two more, largest about 33 to4lb. After breakfast we went 
down the Bann and got about a dozen trout up to 141b. weight, and 
as I had another engagement the next day, I had to make tracks 
to catch the last train for Belfast, much regretting I had not the 
chance of going out to the Lough that evening. My basket for 
the two days consisted of three dozen fine trout, seven pike, six or 
seven pollen, anda perch. These had been carefully laid on 
stone in the cool, and packed for carriage in grass, so that when 
I showed them to my friends, in Belfast, their comments made 
my heart rejoice. 

Possibly some one may fancy I have been inclined to draw the 
long bow about the weight of the fish, but I can assure you it is 
very seldom you catch any less than half a pound, for if by chance 
a smaller one is hooked, he is returned to his native element, if not 
too much injured. I can confidently recommend any angler who 
wants sport to try Lough Neagh and its neighbourhood, for I was 
so pleased that I went back on the following Monday, with a friend 
who was not an angler but wanted an outing. Arriving at Toome, at 
11.30, John soon rowed us down to what is called the Priest’s 
House, on the Lower Bann, but unfortunately it came on to rain 
hard. Nevertheless, I landed three nice fish, the largest 2 lb. at 
the least. I may remark these weights I have given are approxi- 
mately what we considered were fair according to our jugdment, 
and may possibly be under than over the right estimate. I am 
sorry now I had not a pocket steelyard with me. It came on to 
blow and rain so hard that we had to bolt, and as it still continued 
we had to enjoy ourselves in the hotel till bed time. Next 
morning was fine, and we went out till nine, but did very little ; 
a pike of about 13 1b. which I landed ona single gut, and a perch or 
two. We now ran down to Shane Castle, at Randlestown, to 
meet a picnic party. I returned at 5, got my dinner and went out 
to the Lough to await the rise, which was very small. However, 
we got seven or eight fair fish. Next morning John and I tried 
the spoon bait round the skeys, and got five nice jack, the largest 
4b. After breakfast we adjourned to the Priest’s House, landed, 

_ baited our rods, and laid them on the bank. John’s wheel com- 
menced to call out, and he found he had a big one, but after 
running out a lot of line the gut broke and the beggar vanished. 
The bad luck commenced, we waited two hours without a bite 
when my rod gave signs, and I hooked and played a fish that from 
its size could not be less than 4 1b. I brought him up to the bank 
after a quarter of an hour’s dodging and twisting, when John, in 
putting the net under him, fouled him, and he turned on his back 
and floated down the stream, lost for ever. We quietly unlimbered 
and set off home, a pair of as wretched men as could be. The 
bad luck culminated ina great fresh coming out of the lake and 


spoiling the angling altogether, so I packed up and went on to 
Belfast. I forgot to mention that John hooked and janded three 
splendid trout, while I was away at Randlestown, the largest 3 1b. 
and two others 2]b. Knowing the locality, I shall another year 
be able to husband my time better, and, if the weather is good, I 
feel certain that a good week’s sport could be depended on in the 
month of August. . 

As regards the expense, the cost of living at the hotel was very 
reasonable indeed, the only extra expense is §s. per day for a man 
and boat; this is not always requisite, as some days can be spent 
fishing from the bank. However, the extra comfort in having a 
man to attend to your wants, &c., compensates for a little outlay. 
John McKinless, his brother Pat, and W. Mcllroy are the chief 
of the boatmen, and are skilled anglers, most civil men and 
anxious to oblige in every respect. Besides the Lough there are 
several rivers running into it that, I hear, are stored with trout 
and pike, so that anangler should have plenty of opportunity in 
indulging in his favourite pastime. Though rather early to broach 
such a subject with nearly six months intervening, I am anxious 
to meet with a genial soul who would join me in a trip to Lough 
Neagh and the rivers in the North of Antrim next August. 

Since I commenced the above article, I have had the pleasure 
of examining and perusing the Rev. Mr. Houghton’s new book “on 
British Freshwater Fishes,” certainly one of the most beautiful 
works that I have ever seen. 

In it he eulogises the trout of Lough Neagh as “not to be sur- 
passed by any fish in the world; the flesh is firm and brick-red, 
the layers of curd abundant and I do not think any one can have 
a good idea of what a trout is, unless he has handled and eaten 
the speckled beauties from Lough Neagh.” 

He also adds that the remarks made jby Mr. Manley in 
‘Notes on Fish and Fishing,” p. 131, respecting the Thames 
trout, are every whit true of the Lough Neagh fish of Ireland. 

AMATEDR. 








SALMON AND TROUT FISHING NEAR CLONMEL, 
COUNTY MAYO, IRELAND. 
GENERAL INFORMATION TO ENGLISH ANGLERS. 
E are indebted to a lady for the following clear and succinct 
answers to our questions about the fishing round 
Clonmel :— 

Name and extent of water: The Suir and its tributaries, Anner, 
Nire, Tar, Clodiagh, Arra, Aherlow, Multeen, Glenary, &c. 

Sort of fish it contains chiefly: Salmon and trout in the Suir, 
trout in the tributaries, pike in Suirand Anner. 

What fishing is free and what preserved : Salmon fishing free 
about Clonmel, preserved about Cahir, trout and pike free except 
in Anner. 

Name of clubs or gentlemen who preserve: River Anner Pre- 
servation Society for trout, for amateurs only. 

If day or other tickets are issued, and price of same: Daily 
tickets, 2s. 6d. ; season tickets, fr. 

When the season commences and ends: From st day of 
February to the 15th day of September. 

Distance from nearest railway station, and what conveyance 
can be had: Railway station at Clonmel, conveyances numerous. 

What hotels, inns, or lodgings are in the neighbourhood : 
Hearn’s, Cautwell’s, and Winchester’s Hotels, Clonmel ; Glengall 
Arms, Cahir. 

General Remarks : The present killing salmon flies are “The 
Old Blue Docter,” “ St. Patrick,” and “ Half Blue and Orange.” 
The present killing trout flies are “Gold Wren,” “ Orange 
Grouse,” “ Silver Black,” “ Hares’ Ears,” and “ Red Hackle,” 
Salmon licences, tickets, fishing tackle, and informarion as to all 
fishing matters to be had at Bradford’s, Bagnell Street, Clonmel. 


aes 
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Average weight of salmon killed up to the present, zo lb. Fish 
very plentiful. Wading allowed on all the rivers, which are rapid, 
rocky, and low and deep alternately. The water at present is in the 
best order, and during the past week has afforded good sport, 
many talbot having been killed. Mr. Deacon having six to his 
share, Colonel Butler four, Mr. Edwards two, Captain English 
two, Mr. Barber one, Mr. Fosberry one, Mr. Jameson’s man one, 
Johnny Mara one, and Thomas Phelan one, which was the first one 
caught on the river. The trout are all getting into good condi- 
tion, and many baskets have been filled on the mountain streams 
which surround Clonmel. Dora. 
Clonmel, March 4. 
———————=e 
THE SALMON DISEASE IN THE TWEED. 


ON Wednesday we received from a correspondent at Sprouston, 

near Kelso, a splendid clean fish of 1231b., which was 
diseased in the head. It is the first clean fish which has been 
caught in Tweed showing symptoms of the disease. We at once 
sent it on to Mr. Frank Buckland, for examination. 





LARGE SALMON. 


OLLOWING the announcement I made last week of a large 
salmon being captured in the Blackwater, I have to men- 

tion a huge fish which was, on Friday last, taken inthe Lax Weir, 
on the Shannon. On the Lee the largest salmon taken has never 
exceeded 35 lb. I sawa large fish of 27 lb. taken last year with 
the rod and line after a great struggle, I had the privilege my- 
self to hook a monster on Saturday. The weight was estimated 
at about 30 1b. I saw the fish throw himself at the tail of a deep 
pool, and I fished carefully over him. He first rose at the tail 
fly—a grey—but missed it. Giving him a short rest, I threw the 
fly again and he made a beautiful rise, taking the drop fly, a blue 
orange, grey and orange, with a jay under the shoulder. The fly 
was a small one but the hook had evidently fixed itself well in his 
jaws. The fish played rather sluggishly, but proceeded through 
all sorts of places, up rapid streams, and between jagged rocks. 
By a little skilful manipulation the fish was brought back to the 
place whence he came and there he sulked for full half an hour. 
At last he was induced to move by throwing stones above him, 
and by means of a strong and sustained bearing he was 
coaxed into a rapid stream below. Here he made 
some play. Up to this the fish had not appeared on the surface, 
but it was evident the few runs had quite exhausted his strength. 
He sulked again, and I had to wade in to induce him to leave. 
The force of the current, and the continued strain, proved too 
much, and I was able to bring him to the gaff. My man, who had 
already gaffed eleven fish for me without a fault since the season 
opened, bungled, either through excitement, ora bad gaff. He 
failed to bring the fish in the first offer, and in the second attempt 
he missed his mark, and gaffed my line, smashing it. I thus 
parted company with this great fish, after having been occupied 


in playing him an hour and ten minutes. ANGLER. 
Cork, March 3. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Barts.—‘ The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“* Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
spore is the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 

Grorce James EAton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of thg day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Anvr.] 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


Tue “ BLuE Book” or THE THAMES ANGLING PRESERVATION 
Society. Useful information for Thames Anglers. Published 
at the Society’s offices, 20, Moorgate Street, London. Price, 6d. 


ANGLERS in all parts of the country should possess a copy of this 
very useful little work, and we would recommend all secretaries of 
provincial clubs to procure it, as it cannot fail to give them some 
valuable hints, and will, we think, induce many of them to place 
information of a similar nature relating to their own districts 
before their members. We are glad to find from the report that 
*‘ at no period in the history of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society has there been greater cause for congratulation on the 
success of its operation than during the last financial year (the 
forty-first of its existence), both as regards the important work 
it has performed and the satisfactory character of its funds. 

And there can be no question as to the value and importance of 
the work done by this society during the past year. By its instru- 
mentality, snaring and snatching fish and the use of night lines, 
have been rendered punishable offences, and the quantities of 
fine trout, barbel, chub, jack, and other fish which before fell 
victims to these practices will now be saved, and for the benefit 
of the angling fraternity. ‘The Society has succeeded in extending 
their powers over that portion of the Bourne which receives water 
from the Thames above Shepperton Lock, and communicates 
again with the Thames below the lock. The Society has placed 
immense quantities of fine fish in the river which cannot fail 
greatly to improve its piscine resources. In addition to this “new 
blood,” the Society has saved and returned to tke river many 
thousands of roach, jack, perch, bream, chub, &c., which had 
been left in ditches and other places after the subsidence of floods 
—fish which would have otherwise died or fallen into the hands of 
poachers. The “ swan question” has received the attention of 
the Society, and satisfactory arrangements have been made for 
protecting the perch ova from the depredations of these birds. 

Under the auspices of this Society, Mr. James Forbes, of 
Chertsey, at his own cost and in the most liberal manner, is 
carrying on the process of fish-culture and entirely for the benefit 
of the Thames. We wish him every success, and sincerely hope 
he will see the advisability of rearing his trout until they are of 
sucha size as to have some chance in the “ fight for life” amongst 
their enemies, the jack, perch and large trout. 

Altogether we feel sure that metropolitan anglers ought to feel 
thankful to know that such an efficient and energetic work is 
being carried on almost solely for their benefit, and we heartily 
congratulate the treasurer, the secretary, and the other officers 
of the Society on the judgment with which they initiate and the 
success with which they carry out their plans for the protection 
and improvement of the Thames fishery. 

In addition to the interesting and full accounts of the work of 
the T. A. P. S., anglers are indebted to the indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. W. H. Brougham, fora mass of useful information relating 
to fence-months, sizes of fish, power of the river-keepers, extracts 
from the Freshwater Fisheries Act, list of London angling clubs, 
river distance table between Putney and Oxford, Fishing stations 
on the Thames, with lists of preserves, fishermen, lock-keepers, 
angling hotels, railway fares, &c., pleasure boat tolls, &c. 

Anglers cannot do better than send 63d. in stamps to the 
secretary of the Society fora copy of this neatly got-up little 
work. 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 

Fisniyc QuARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corracz, near GrANt’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVERS Reo tags 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 
“« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.””— Shakespeare. 


The rapid influx of waterinto the Thames last week threatened to spoil sport 
for the remaining bit of the season. The spate has, however, disappeared as 
fast as it came, and the riverI pronounce from this afternoon’s inspection to be 
in prime order for any angling, so fishermen will have a final chance of ending 
well the season of 1879-80, and whetting the piscatorial ardour for the new 
one which commences in June. The roachare well on, I glean from Shiplake, 
Henley, Hurley and Marlow. At this latter station some excellent perch have 
been had by Mr. O. Wright, many scaling over1 lb. At Bourne End Mr. T. 
Porter, with Mr. Brooksbank, has done well with roach. Two barbel, scaling 
4} lb. and 3 lb., have also been had from these waters. THURSDAY EVENING : 
—River in excellent trim for roach-fishing, and this fish well on. The water 
is alittle shady for jack, but by Saturday and Sunday should be prime.— 
MARLOW Buzz. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for roach and chub. 
Prospects good for the rest of the season. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK : 
Two day, 20 lb. of roach and perch, two perch going 4 1lb.—_ JOHN RUSH. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


State of affairs as regards matters piscatorial is all that could be desired. 
Wind, water and weather all right, and a better finish to a bad season could 
not be, and doubtless the last few days willresult in good bags being had. Jack 
ought to take live bait, spring or paternostering ; and roach, perch, chub, &c., 
worm ; and pith brains now for chub. James Gray has had some good chub 
with worm. He brought in on 4th two going 8 lb., besides perch, roach and 
dace, in all about 20 1b. On 8th inst. he had one chub 3 Ib., one barbel 2} lb., 
and nine roach. Trout beginning to move. Warm weather fetchingthem out. 
—B,. R. BAMBRIDGE. 

The Lea, 


The waterhere is in splendid condition, and a large company attended anxious 
to try their success, but few fish were taken. The 14th being the last day of 
the season, and the state of the water improving, no doubt we shall be honoured 
by a still more numerous attendance, who, there is little donbt, will be well 
paid for the trouble they may take. —SAMUEL SEWELL. 

Cook’s Ferry, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


The Lea (Flander’s Weir Fishery, Chingford). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Slightly coloured, and in first-class order for 
angling, SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Some capital takes of very fine 
chub have been had on the ledger with cheese, by Messrs. Briant, Carter, 
Dimond, Joyce, and Herbert Taylor; the heaviest fish scaling 3? lb., all being 
in splendid condition. With the recent mild weather, the eels are also on the 
move, Messrs. Carter and Joyce bagging the first of the season.—W. J. 


CARTER. 
The Eden (Carlisle). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is clear and in good order for 
angling. Prospects: We have had some splendid weather the last three or 
four days, which should tempt anglers to try their skill. SPORT DURING THE 
PAST WEEK : On Monday, Mr. R. Archibald killed with the fly, seven trout ; 
and on Tuesday the same gentleman killed five trout, this being all I have 
heard of this week.—THOMAS PARKINS. 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton), 


These rivers are now in splendid order for angling with the fly ; in fact, could 
not be in better condition. The weather here is now very fine, and the pros- 
pects for good fishing during the next few days could not be more propitious. 
Barometer rising, wind 8. Some very fair baskets of trout have been caught 
during the past week with the fly by several of the local anglers, flies used 
being the winged blue upright, half stone, March brown and silver twist. I 
have seen many traces of otters along the Barle.—W. 


The Kent (Westmoreland). 


Under the new bye-laws of the Kent, Bela, Minster, Leven and Duddon 
Fishery Conservators, trout, char and salmon fishing within their jurisdiction 
commenced on March 2. Another great alteration this year is the imposition 
of a troutlicense. Since the winter left us the weather had been compara- 
tively mild and free from frost ; consequently, everybody was pretty eager to 
be out on the 2nd. However, early that morning there was a pretty heavy 
fall of snow, which lay on the ground to the denth of an inch or more. Few 
trout were taken on that day. The following Wednesday all signs of snow 
had disappeared, but a violent gale of wind blew, and there was too much 
water in the river for successful spring fishing. However, a few trout were 
taken by fly, some of nice size. Thursday was still wild and blustery, but 
although there was rain overnight the river had fallen considerably, so much so 
as to make the knowing ones prognosticate a speedy rise again. On this day I 
caught five very fair trout with fly, and others were taken. On Friday, owing 
to heavy rain during the previous night and early morning, there was a flood in 
the river. Although, no doubt, much of it was caused by snow melting on the 











hills, in some places trout bit at worms fairly. KR. Garnett had 
the best take—about 10 lb., and J. Whitehead followed him. In some spots, 
though, the trout would not bite at all. This week so far has been beautifully 
fine, each day a model of spring weather, scarcely a cloud to be seen, and warm 
and genial. On Monday the writer took nine trout by fly, but there had been 
5° of frost during the night, and on the night following the frost was much 
more severe, and to-day (Tuesday) will I think be of little use as a fishing day. 
The season from anangler’s point of view is very backward, and like unto last 
year there has been little or no feed on the water. Indeed, above and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kendal, I have not heard of any of the early duns 
(cock-ups) having been seen. Lower down in the neighbourhoods of Sedgwick 
and Levens a few are on daily, but not in such numbers as we were wont to see 
prior to the severe winter of last year. It is pleasing to note so far an absence 
of the fish disease, which, was so bad in this riverin the autumn and spawning 
time last year. The fishermen on Windermere have had average takes with 
their nets, but they are very wrath at the month’s extra close time.—SPRINT. 


The Soar, &c, (Leicestershire). 

State of the water: The condition of the river since it has run down has been 
excellent for bottom-fishing. The water has been of very fair colour, and had 
the wind been a little warmer and less rough some capital sport would have 
beenhad. The sport of the week has, on the whole, been good however, in 
spite of the disadvantages. Mr. John Barradale, of Sileby, caught a lot of 
bream the other day, the best of which would scale some 23 1b. each, He had 
also anice lot of roach. Mr. Fred. Sharp was amongst the lucky ones again, 
and landed some decent roach and bream from the Quorndon Water. Mr. 
Rudkin, of Mountsorrel, had also adecent lot of fish. The close of the season 
is now on us here as well as everywhere else, and we who wish to continue our 
sport must turn our attention to the trout. Prospects of next season are said 
to be good amongst the preserved waters of the Soar, and anglers may look 
forward to good things after the fence time is over. Unfortunately, there are 
no trout in the Soar, but there are plenty in the brooks and reservoirs of the 
district. As yet I have heard of but little in this line, but let the March winds 
depart and there will be something to report.—CHARNWOOD, 


March 11th. 
The Trent (Newark). 


The water is in first-rate condition; the prospects for the few remaining 
days look promising, only the wind hangs too much to the N.E. to suit me. 
Worms will be found the best bait just now. Fish ought to be had now by 
anglers knowing their haunts. I cannot recommend anything better than 
worms, either cockspurs, .brandlings, or maiden lob; a very. few coarse worms 
cut up small and thrown in will be quite sufficient for ground bait. A few nice 
fish have been taken down here this week, for the water fined down very rapidly, 
and by Monday had got in middling order; and the weather has been more 
settled since last report. An old friend of mine, on Tuesday, took a nice brace 
of chub, about 44.1b., and a few nice dace, and other anglers have had fair 
sport. Anglers having a few hours to spare, cannot do better than try their 
favourite swims; for the inevitable 15th March is very near; and the water is 
all that can be desired for a little worm-fishing. Anglers knowing some good 
chub haunts will find those fish at home, and disposed to take a worm bait if it 
is delicately offered them on fine tackle. Another angler had about a dozen 
pounds of nice bream yesterday, taken with brandlings. Hoping you may have 
some nice bags of fish before the 15th, I must say good-bye for a time, at least 
in my ‘‘river reporting character,” until very nearly the I5th June, when, 
D.V., you will again hear from yours truly,—THE TRENT OTTER. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


The anglers this week have had nothing to complain off excepting that the 
wind on two or three occasions was blowing from the east, which asa rule 
most rodsters object to, for the reason, they are of opinion, that the fish do not 
bite freely when the wind is in that quarter. This is perhaps true so far as the 
fishing goes in winter ; but it is not so during the summer months, there are 
several barbel swims that I know within a short distance from Nottingham that 
it would be impossible to fish unless the wind was in the east. Anglers, how- 
ever, differ on this point ; but I will just add it is a great thing to know before 
you start if the wind will suit the place you intend fishing, and it appears that 
some of the Trent anglers do not forget the little matter, for instance, a few of 
the old hands who from experience could see a great portion of the Trent, 
managed to get the wind behind them ; these succeeded in catching some fair 
baskets of roach and bream, while those who had paid no attention to the 
direction of the wind returned with empty baskets. It does not make so much 
difference when angling for pike; butit is of great importance to the bottom 
fishers, in fact I have always found it so, and my advice is never attempt to go 
to aswim unless you know for certain that the wind is favourable for the place 
you intend fishing, and perhaps this last remark may be remembered by some 
when the close season is at an end, on the 14th June. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 


The water has run down nicely from the flood of last week, and is in capital 
order for bottom-fishing. I hear of some nice perch and bream being taken 
with brandlings below Shrewsbury. Holders of trout licenses can obtain per- 
mission to retain dace or other coarse fish taken while trout-fishing during 
close time, on application to the Chairman of the Board of Conservators. As 
the coarse fish are very backward, there would be no harm in taking them for 
some time yet, but the general practice of fishing for them especially should be 
discouraged, It is now raining slightly, but nothing to interfere with angling. 


—W. D: 
The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clear and about the right height for fly fishing. 
PROSPECTS : There should be some good baskets made just now, the March 
brown and iron blue’s have made their appearance but fish do not seem to take 
them freely, wind south, barometer rising. Sport DURING THE WEEK: Very 
little has been done, half stone, blue upright, and blue and silver twist, have 
been the flies that have taken best. —WILLIAM MUDFORD. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers have run down very nicely during the past week, and 
are in very good condition for all kinds of fishing, especially fly fishing ; but, 
I am sorry to say, sport (as arule) has been but middling, owing to there 
being so much electricity in the air ever since Monday; fish scarcely ever feed 
wellin thundery weather. With either the fly, minnow or even bottom fishing, 
baskets from two to four and a half brace per angler have been about the 
average baskets that have been made, Last Tuesday I saw two brace of good 
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trout that had been killed on the Derwent with the fly (bumble and furnace 
- flies). The largest fish would be nearly 14 lb. Trout are in first-class con- 
dition on most of our Derbyshire rivers. Grayling go out of season on the 
14th of this month, according to the Freshwater Fisheries Act; and I can 
only say myself that they are getting very full of spawn, and should not be 
taken by the anglers. The last grayling season (as a rule) I consider has 
beena very favourable one; and where there has been a good stock of fish 
in the rivers, good sport has generally been had, provided the angler has 
the proper necessaries to kill grayling with. The same kind of flies I men- 
tioned last week, are still killers on feeding days, if properly used. Prospects 
of sport for next week are good for fly-fishing. Fish have risen best from one 
to three o’clock, and flies are coming out strong on both rivers, especially the 
long, flat-winged brown.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock 


Bath. 
The Lee and Blackwater (Ireland). 


Since last report the weather has been most seasonable, but rather too bright 
for fishing. ‘he water has been in nice condition but the reports from the Lee 
are not encouraging. Sport has indeed been rather tame during the week, though 
trout fishing on some of the streamsnear Cork has afforded very satisfactory 
results. The fishing on the Blackwater has not been as good this year as usual. 
It is stated that the stock of spring salmon is limited and grumbling is pretty 
general. Mr. Bleazby who has taken a fishery below Mallow has only landed 
two springers up to the present, and six or eight old fish. Other gentlemen 
having waters in the Irish Rhine, have been more successful than this, but, as 
compared with previous years, their captures have so far been much below the 
average. On the Lee also the accounts show a decided falling off. Mr. Bass has 
killedsix, Mr. Young one, Mr. Lambkin one—a fine springer of 113. 1b. Mr. Angler, 
two; Mr. Barter, a fish of 18 lb.; Mr. Allen,a splendid one of 20 lb.; J. Manning, 
on Lord Headley’s fishing at Farrow, killed three on Friday and one on Satur- 
day ; J. Lechane, of Rooves Bridge, has killed two during the week. Though 
a fortnight ago a Jarge number of springers were taken on the upper fisheries, 
this last week the results appear to be barren. The water is now running low, 
and angling to be prosecuted with success must be pursued early in the morning 
or late in the evening. 

By TELEGRAM. 


The weather has changed, and during the entire day there was a constant 
downpour of rain. The river is in consequence swollen, and will not be in fish- 
ing order before Saturday. On Tuesday Major Nettles, on his fishery at 
Nettleville, landed seven, of which four were springers, ANGLER, Cork. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


The river too high for rod fishing at present, except on the upper waters. 
The trout streams could not be in better order everywhere ; and if the weather 
keeps as mild as it has been since Sunday there will be good fishing both for 
salmon and trout for the next week. The Assizes are going on here this week, 
and, consequently, the gentlemen haven’t time to fish. Miss Alice Butler, at 
Tuirville, on Monday morning, observing a salmon rising, she got her rod, and 
mounted a fly ‘‘jockey rua,’’? but without success; then tried another, and at 
once hooked the fish, and, after some play, succeeded in landing a fine fresh- 
run salmon of 20]b. The following is a list of the fish killed by the Clonmel 
nets :—Monday, five ; Tuesday, four ; Wednesday, twelve ; Thursday, five; and 
Friday, four—making in all twenty-seven for the week ; which was lower in 
number than the take last week, but the average weight of the fish being 
heavier, brought it vp to nearly thesame. At Gurteen, the net-men killed 
twenty salmon; at Derrinlau, twenty-two; At Ferry Bank, twenty during the 
week. If the net fishing was allowed at night and closed during the day, the 
rod fishers would have better sport on the waters below Clonmel, and it would 
also prevent poaching in a great measure—and both rod and net fishers agree 
on this point. It is to be regretted that there are not separate seasons 
for the upper and lower waters, as early in the season, up the river, 
the fishing is at its best ; for later on the water gets too low, 
while below Clonmel the water is too high, and when at its proper level, and 
the fish in their best condition, the season is closed. Much dissatisfaction is 
felt aboutit, and it is to be hoped in some future time, not far off, that the in- 
spectors of Irish fisheries will see how fair and needful the change would be. 
The trout are taking freely to the fly now. Mr. Lyster killed eight good trout 
at the Aherlow on Tuesday; Charley Milan killed a white trout at the mouth of 
the Anner (the first we heard of this season) 14 Ib.; Andrew Williamson three 
(fair size) on the Mure, and several good trout caught by some of the officers 
stationed here. The wren flies are coming in now, the gold wren the favourite 
at present. I may mention that Mr. Lyster killed on one of our Clonmel 
spider wrens asalmon, 5 1b. The pattern hook we use for trout flies are the 
‘snick bends.””—Dora, Clonmel. 


SCOTCH NOTES. 

ABERFELDY.—Since the opening of the angling season the sport got on the 
reaches of this river to the Aberfeldy district has been comparatively poor in 
consequence of the unpropitious nature of the weather, and the river being 
rarely in good angling condition. During the past week a number of gentle- 
men were out on the different waters, but the high winds and the discoloured 
state of the river told materially against their success. On the Castle Menzies 
water, Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., killed on Wednesday one salmon, weighing 
19 1b,—this being the fourth fish killed by the baronet this season. On the 
Ballechin water, Mr. Robert Hankinson killed on Tuesday one of g lb., and 
on other waters three fish were killed, the weights of which have been un- 
ascertained. Several fair baskets of trout were made during the week on the 
Strathtay waters with worm and Stewart’s tackle. The Lyon is reported to 
be at present in good angling ply. 

AUCHTERARDER.—Several good takes of trout have been got on streams 
and burns running from the Ochils. 


BANCHORY.—Angling in this district has been prosecuted with fair success. 
Viscount Arbuthnott and the Hon. David Arbuthnott, at present staying at 
the Burnett Arms Hotel, have had fair sport. 


Locx Tay.—A splendid fish of 50 Ib. has been taken by an angler on Loch 
Tay; the same lucky. angler also landing, among other heavy fish, a fine 
salmon of 4olb. Even on the prolific waters of the Tay, where salmon as a 
rule run large, this fishing exploit may be considered a feat of no ordinary kind, 
and it is not likely that any angler during the season will succeed in landing 
two fish of such heavy weight. On the Killin Hotel water, Mr. Sommerville, 
Lasswade, killed one saimon, weighing 19lb. On the reserved water at Killin, 
Sir Molyneux Nepean, two salmon, 20 and 19lb.; Colonel Curtis, three 
salmon, 30, 23, and 26 lb,; Mr, Best, two salmon, 21 and 19 Ib, 











DuNnKELD.—There has been a slight improvement in the fishing, although 
the river has been in a very unfavourable condition for angling. On the 
Ballechin water, Mr. Hankinson killed one fish of 8lb.; on the Kinnaird 
water, Mr. Stewart, keeper to Mr. C. T. Lucas, killed one of 151b., one of 
20 lb., and one of 14 1b. ; on the Dunkeld water, one of 21 lb. was got, and 
one of 20lb, They were all beautiful fresh-run fish. 








THE POPULAR PAPER KNIFE. (REGISTERED) R. B. M. 


[Feeling some diffidence in noticing our own invention, we 
asked a friend to do so for us. We print just what he says. 
Credat Judeus Apella /—R. B. M.} 


Of all novelties recently offered to the public, the Popular Paper 
Knife is the most useful, combining, as it does, three indispensable 
articles, paper-cutter, foot-rule and postal-guide, in the best and 
simplest of manners. In appearance it is as neat as the shape is 
excellent, and the price is fixed as low as one shilling. The idea 
of covering the flat surfaces of the blade with concise postal in- 
formation is an exceptionally happy one. Consequently it will 
do more than deserve success, it will inevitably command it. 
Anglers will do well to notice how admirably this contrivance is 
adapted to their requirements, Do they wish to know the sizes 
of the fish they catch? The Popular Paper Knife will measure 
them down to one-sixteenth of an inch. Are they doubtful of 
the length of their fly-casting line? The Popular Paper Knife 
will reassure them. Armed with it they. can both measure their 
hotel-bills and cut them as short as they please. And lastly, if a 
bad day’s sport makes them pull a long face, they can measure that 
also, and report the result to the FIsHInG GAZETTE. Jes 








CAPTURE, OFF Aw FINED PIKE AT HINGHAM, 
A VERY beautiful specimen of a female pike was taken on 

Monday last, from the river in Himberly Park, by Mr. 
Charles Lee, of Hingham, who after an exciting fifteen minutes’ 
play, succeeded in landing it by himself—the friends fishing with 
him being at least half a mile down the river. It weighed 26 lb. 
and measured 47 inches in length. 








Lok COLLY. 
HIS isa favourite bait on the Lee and Blackwater. It is 
known as the colly or collogh in this country, but i dare say 
you readers will more readily recognise the bait as the ‘stone 
loach.” The colly is generally fished in a high water or ina rapid 
stream. It is mounted on a large single hook on aswivel line, and 
is fished ’tween waters on the principle of the spinning bait. 


Cork, March 3. ANGLER. 








CELEBRATION OF THE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS 


CAESAR. 
WE see from the report of the ““Amicable Brothers Angling 
Society,” which appears in our columns this week, 
that this club intends to hold a meeting on the 15th ‘‘ to celebrate 
the assassination of Julius Czesar,”—a very ‘‘ Amicable” proceeding 
certainly! It is lucky our friends don’t live in Russia, or they 
would certainly be hung for treason to Imperialism, 








LARGE SPECIMENS OF FISH. 


As Iwas on my way from the Liverpool Street Station atthe end of 
lastweek, my attention wasdirected bya friend toa very fine specimen 
of a pike in the shop of Mr. Gow, fishmonger, Broad Street Buildings, 
it measured 3 feet 8 inches in the complete length of the fish, and 
24 inches round the girth, and weighed 29} lb. It was caught out 
of the river Avon, at Salisbury. .~There were also some good speci- 
mens of salmon and other fish, and I was glad to findthe former was 
getting more moderate in price. I have since paid a visit to Mr. F, 
C. Hatfield, of the Star and Garter, in St. Martin’s Lane, to havea 
look at some very fine examples of the pope, which were caught in 
the netting of Barnes Reservoir last year, and have been exquisitely 
set up. There are alsotwo very good specimens of perch of about 
33 lb. each, taken by a friend of mine out of the Lea. Any angler 
will be well repaid by a visit to Mr. Hatfield, as, in addition, he can 
see the magnificent museum of fish belonging to the Silver Trout 
Angling Club. 





TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
[Mapas to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaifs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fiixs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvrt.] . f 

HAmpsuire.—TRoUT AND GRAYLING Fisuinc.—To Let, several Fisheries, Test, and 
Itchen rivers, near Stockbridge, Bishopstoke, and Winchester. Also a few Vacancies in 
the Club Waters.—Apply J. Hammond, Fishing Tackle Maker, Winchester.—V.8.—7, 
H., has had 30 years’ practical experience as fly-fisher, and fiy, rod and tackle maker, 
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THE MONKS’ POOL. 
By A. R. H. 


HE Blue Lion at M was some fifteen years ago as com- 

fortable an inn as any angler could wish for. Situated ina 

small village, one of the most out-of-the-way places in Norfolk, 

and being some twelve miles from the nearest railway station, it 

was but little frequented by any London fishermen, and although 

I visited it on many occasions, I never met with any other disciple 
of Isaac Walton. 

Within a few miles of the Blue Lion stood the ruins of an old 
monastery, and in an adjacent field a couple of large ponds of 
water (evidently ancient fish stews). These ponds—very little 
known, except to a few labourers, who in these districts did not 
set much more store by fish—were but seldom fished, and were 
plentifully provided with fish of large size; indeed, some of the 
carp were so large and cunning that I verily believe they must 
have tenanted the water ever since the time of the monks. 





I confided the secret of these fish stews to my old friends Tom 
Smart and James Hughes, who, being both as mad on fishing as 
myself, gave me no peace until I consented to take them with me 
the following autumn. Accordingly on the 15th August we packed 
up our tackle and jumped into the train—as happy and full of 
spirits as three young fellows just released from dingy dark offices 
in Change Alley—could be. After along journey we arrived at the 
station, and with some difficulty procured a horse and “trap” to 
finish our journey with. We had only started from town in the 
afternoon, and it was dark before we arrived at the Blue Lion. We 
walked into the snug back parlour, and after a hearty welcome 
from the host, commenced with a good will on the round of beef, 
followed by apple-pie and cheese. 

Supper ended, we lit our pipes, and over our grog discussed the 
plan of operations on the morrow. As the fish-stews were fou, 
miles off, and we had many rods and encumbrances to carry, we 
asked our worthy host to drive us downto the spot. His answer 
was brief but conclusive. ‘‘ Very sorry, gentlemen, but the old 
grey mare went lame yesterday morning, and there’s no other horse 
to be got for love or money.” 

Tom Smart here expressed his opinion that the grey mare ough 
to be ashamed of herself for going lame without first consulting 
our views on the subject. Jim knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and said nothing, so I observed that we must walk it ; and the 
landlord replied that we could do it easily in an hour by taking a 
short cut across the fields, which he would show us. So we 
shortly adjourned to our bedrooms, my dreams being of an 
enormous pike with which I was engaged in mortal combat, the 
aforesaid pike nearly pulling me into the water, when I awoke and 
found Tom was dragging the bedclothes off me, and calling to me 
to wake up and come down to breakfast. Laying hold of the 
pillow I swung it round unexpectedly on Tom’s head, and with 
such good aim that he dropped like a shot upon the floor, upset- 
ting a chair full of our tackle in his fall. Leaving him to put this 
in order, I quickly dressed and went down to breakfast. This im- 
portant meal over, we shouldered our rods, and guided by our host 
started across the footpath in the direction of the monastery. 

It was a lovely walk through the fields, which brought us in 
about an hour to the old ruins, under whose ivy-covered walls we 
deposited our rush baskets containing our lunch. A few balls of 
ground bait were thrown in, and we were soon busy at work 
pulling out fine roach and rud, many of these fish scaling over 
2 lb. each. Tom Smart was busy at the other pond, and as he 
soon landed a handsome carp of 4 lb., I watched him narrowly 
in order to discover the modus operandi in catching these 
cautious fish. Now Tom was as sly as the carp, and I soon dis- 


covered the secret of his success was contained in some green 


peas which he had brought with him. The peas seemed much 
appreciated by the carp, as he soon had,{a couple more good 
fish jumping about in the grass behind him, their respective 
weights being seven and ten pounds. 

Begging a few peas from Tom, I dropped my line into a quiet 
nook outside some rushes, and laying my rod on the bank, I lit 
my pipe. When I took up the rod, I found I was fast in a good 
fish, which led me a nice dance in and out of the reeds and flags 
with which the water abounded. It was a good half hour before 
I managed to steer him into a safe and accessible spot, when he 
was lugged out nolens volens by the gaffin the hands of Tom Smart, 
who, to quote his favourite expression, gaffed him ‘‘ before you 
could say ‘Jack Robinson’!”’ <A splendid fish that carp looked 
as he lay gasping on the grass, weighing as he did fully 15$ lb. 
We passed round the bottle, and drank “Success to carp and 
green peas.” 

Jim Hughes was, meanwhile, quietly pursuing his roach-fishing, 
and had already some threescore fish lying on the grass around 
him. His favourite pipe,a huge meerschaum, was in his mouth, 
and wreaths of smoke were curling upwards into the fresh autumn 
air. Jim was evidently ‘‘ anchored” for the afternoon. 

Triumphantly displaying our big carp, and calling Jim’s atten- 
tion toa bottle of Bass we had dropped in the grass beside him 
Tom and I passed on to the other stew to try our luck with the 
jack. After spinning for a long time without success, my atten- 
tion was attracted by aloud splash in a small pool among the 
rushes. I saw two or three small fish leap out of the water, and 
a large dark object moving about quickly, which, on nearer 
acquaintance, I saw was a tremendous pike. By a fortunate cast, 
I dropped the bait about a yard in front of his majesty, who, with 
a mighty rush which set all the small fry in the vicinity skipping 
through the water, seized the bait and made “tracks” for the 
deeps. | 

The hooks were apparently well fixed, and now came the tug of 
war. The fish was evidently most anxious to get entangled in 
the rushes, and I was equally anxious to keep him clear of them. 
At last there seemed a tacit understanding between us to fight it 
out in the open water, and after a “‘round ” lasting ten minutes. 
Pikey caved in and I drew him towards the bank.” 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” holds good in 
many a fisherman’s memory, and proved true in the present 
instance, for no sooner did Tom Smart appear on the scene with 
the gaff, than Pikey gave a tremendous shake of the jaws, tearing 
out the remaining treble hook, and with a swish of his tail 
disappeared in the deep water. 

I looked at Tom, Tom looked at me, and we both looked at the 
dark depths where the big fish had vanished. ‘“‘ Quite twenty 
pounds, I should think,” Tom remarked as I sat down and 
mended my tackle. Like the memorable parrot, I said nothing 
but ¢hought a great deal. After a few more casts I landed in 
succession two nice fish of five and eight pounds. Tom and I 
then joined Jim Hughes at the roach hole and had a couple of 
hours’ splendid sport, using hair tackle and bating with “Gentiles” 
as Tom called them. 

Darkness was now rapidly coming on, and the heavy mist 
rising from the meadows, warned us that if we did not wish to be 
benighted, it was time to pack up. So selecting the best fish to 
take back we divided our burdens into equal portions, and light- 
ing our pipes, struck across the footpath through the fields. 

By this time it was dark, and after walking about a mile we lost 
our way completely. Still we struggled slowly onwards, the 
monotony being agreeably broken by our stumbling over cows, 
through hedges, and into ditches. Jim Hughes consoled us by 
the sage remark that “By keeping straight ahead we must get 
somewhere,” “Or get in somewhere,” I replied, as Tom’s next step 
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was into a ditch full of water. Jim’s mirth at poor Tom’s mishap 
was prematurely cut short by catching his toe in a hillock, and 
sprawling at his full length, while the big pipe was scattering its 
contents in all directions, looking like gloworms in the grass. 

A solemn consultation followed as to what was the best course 
to be next taken under such discouraging circumstances. We 
were interrupted by a heavy footstep behind us, and a gruff voice 
asking fora light. The owner of the gruff voice was a tall and 
strongly-built man in a velveteen shooting coat and gaiters, and 
jooked suspiciously like a poacher. 

To our inquiry as to the nearest way to the Blue Lion, our 
velveteen friend replied, “ Rather better than two mile!” adding, 
“Tm going past there myself and will show you the way ;” an 


__ Offer which was thankfully accepted. 


Shouldering our fish for us, our poaching acquaintance 
marched on in front of us, enlivening us, meanwhile, with sundry 


~ cheerful and amusing legends of the neighbourhood, the most 


noteworthy of which I give as nearly as I recollect the velveteen 


’ man to have related it. 





% % % % % 

“Some two years ago a gentleman came down to the Blue 
Lion to fish the stew ponds at the Monastery. He wanted some- 
one to go with him acquainted with the place and likewise to 
assist with the landing net. 

“The landlord of the Lion sent for me, and I went with the 
gentleman, whose name was Mr. Ridley. He was a free, open- 
handed man but had a fearful temper, and when put out he would 
swear like a trooper. Says he to me, ‘Isaac, we'll go down to 
the Monastery and see what sort of sport is to be had at the 
old place.’ 


“T answered, ‘ Very well, sir, I’ll be here again in half an hour 


with a bag of worms, for I do hear that there’s some capital tench 
in the ponds.’ 

“Accordingly at the appointed time I was at the Lion, and we 
both started off for the Monastery. 

“Well! we had a fine day’s sport, and emptied a good many 
bottles of ale, towards which you may be sure I did my share. 
Mr. Ridley took great interest too in looking at, and examining 
the old ruins, and told me a lot of tales about the monks and their 
ways—how they lived and dressed, and the like. 

“Tt was getting dusk as he called out, ‘Devil take the perch, Isaac, 
let’s be walking home!’ So I gathered up the fish, and we started 
across the fields—same way as you gentlemen have just come. 
We had reached the second stile, when a tremendous thunder- 
storm came on, the rain poured in torrents; and every now and 
then the flashes of lightning lit up the country round as plain as 
daylight Between the claps of thunder I fancied I heard foot- 
Steps following us, and several times looked round, but saw 
nobody. 

“Mr. Ridley began talking about themonks. Says he, ‘Isaac! 
I should just like to meet one of those thieving, drunken old 
hypocrites—I’ll be hanged if I wouldn’t just duck him in that pond 
and see how he liked a bath for the first time in his life!’ 

“As he said this he pointed to yonder deep pool—‘ The Monk’s 
Pool’ as it is called. No sooner were the words out of his mouth 
than I heard some one laugh loudly behind us, and looking round 
I saw a tall figure dressed up in a long cloak and cowl—much like 
what Mr. Ridley had described as the dress of a monk. 

“Ha! ha! laughed the monk, and his two eyes shone like two 
balls of fire. 

“Said he, ‘ You’ve called us drunken, thieving hypocrites, and 
I'll see how you like a bath in yonder pool! As he spoke he 
gave a terrific jump, clearing the hedge and ditch between us, and 
collared Mr. Ridley by the throat. Before I could interfere— 

there was a heavy splash, and they both rolled over into the pool. 
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Some people would have been frightened, but I was no coward, 
and went down beside the pool, and waited for them to rise above 
water. But no one rose, and the surface was as calm as if it had 
never been disturbed. Then I started off as fast as I could run to 
the village to get help. Four of us got lanterns and rakes and 
went back to the water to try and recover the bodies. But after 
searcing an hour without success we went back home. Of course 
the tale spread like wildfire, and it made a great commotion in 
the village, and even now, the 15th of September isa night on 
which few people dare pass the Monk’s Pool.” 

As Isaac finished his story we drew near to the Blue Lion, so, 
placing some silver in his hand and directing him to leave our fish 
in the kitchen, we walked into the bar-parlour, 

A substantial supper was soon spread—to which we did ample 
justice. After we had finished we told our host of Isaac’s strange 
story, at the conclusion of which he gravely said, “Yes! I am 
sorry to say the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Ridley is true 
enough, and no one has sadder cause to remember it than myself. 
However, that man, Isaac, isa notoriously bad character, and there 
are not a few people in the neighbourhood who hint that he killed 
Mr. Ridley and hid the body in some secure place until 
he could find an opportunity to dispose of it effectually.” Isaac 
was arrested and brought before the magistrate, but as there was no 
direct evidence against him, his solicitor, (who made a very clever 
defence), procured his acquittal, and there the matter ended.” 
The subject was evidently a distasteful one to our worthy host, 
who, bidding us good night, and intimating that our candles were 
on the sideboard—went to bed. 

“Well!” said Tom, “if ever a man’s looks would hang him, 
Isaac’s would, for a more villainous countenance I never set eyes 
upon!” So saying, Tom lit his candle, and we following him 
upstairs, were soon in bed and asleep. ; 

The next morning our landlord said, “Iam going to havea 
morning’s rat-killing at one of my wheat-stacks by the Monk’s 
Pool, and I thought that perhaps you three gentlemen might like 
to join the party. I can find youa couple of guns, and the rat- 
catcher will be here in half an hour with his ferrets and dogs,” 

Accordingly after breakfast we started off in company with our 
host and the ratcatcher. 

Isaac was loitering on the road and bade us “ good morning,” 
enquiring whether we were going rabbiting. ‘No! we are going 
to kill rats at the wheat-stacks, near Monk’s Pool,” replied the 
ratcatcher. 

Isaac nodded, and walked rapidly away. 

In about three quarters of an hour we reached the scene of our 
operations, and were soon busy at work among the rodents. Jim 
Hughes being shortsighted distinguished himself by nearly blow- 
ing off the head of a dark-coloured ferret, which incautiously 
popped out of a hole in the stack thatch. 

“Don’t be afraid to shoot, sir!”’ calmly remarked the rat- 
catcher,— “ ferrets are cheap enough at seven shillings a-piece, 
and I'll give you leave to shoot as many as you like at that 
price,” 

“And now we will try some of those holes in the bank by the 
Pool, said our host, and so a couple of ferrets were put in at 
once. ‘Two or three rats were the victims—after trying vainly to 
escape by jumping into the water. All this time ‘“ Old Mustard,” 
—a yellow coloured dog—was busily engaged sniffing and 
scratching round an old log which lay in the ditch. ‘What a 
horrible smell your pipe makes!” said Tom to Jim Hughes, who 
was, as usual, placidly blowing great clouds from the large meer- 
schaum. ‘Capital tobacco!” replied Jim, ‘but rather too 
strong for your weak nerves.” “It’s like my gun,” said Tom 
“warrantéd to &ill at forty yards.” 

“There’s a. rat or something under this log,” said the rat- 
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catcher, ‘and ifone of you gentlemen will lay hold of the other 
end we'll move it.” 

And so the log was moved, but as Old Mustard still 
continued scratching and whining, a spade was brought to, 
unearth the mystery. A few shovels-full of earth disclosed 
to our horrified gaze the body of a man of middle height dressed 
in what had once been a fashionable tweed suit, but now was only 
a few old rotten rags. 

The ratcatcher was sent to the village carpenter’s for a rough 
stretcher, and on this—with a couple of sacks over it—the body 
was carried to the village, and was soon identified beyond all 
doubt as that of the missing Mr. Ridley. 

Enquiry was at once made for Isaac, but after some time it 
was ascertained that he had left the village about four hours 
since. 

An inquest was held, and a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder” 
returned—the body was buried, and there the matter ended, for 
all attempts to find Isaac failed ; but even at the present day, the 
country people still maintain that at ten o’clock, on the night of 
the 1sth of September, two dark figures can be seen engaged 
in a deadly struggle on the brink of “The Monk’s Pool.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedonot hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Davis, Leamington.—You will get the particulars you want by writing 
to the manager of the company at Manchester. 

Country CURATE, Salisbury.—Mr. Francis Francis’ ‘ Book of Angling,” 
published by Messrs. Longmans, of Paternoster Row, will give you full 
particulars and first-rate illustrations of all you require. You will 
certainly not regret buying the work. Then Mr. Stewart’s ‘ Practical 
Angler,’”’ sold by Mr. Cummings, of Bishop, Auckland, at 2s. 6d. is a 
first-class work on fly-fishing. 

“‘ Trout-fishing on Rapid Streams,’’ published by Mr. Tucker, bookseller, 
South Molton, Devon, is another invaluable little work, not so well known 
as it ought to be. 

J. E. H., Kiveton Park.—You can angle for flounders during the close season. 
As regards eels, it seems to depend on the view the local magistrates 
take as to whether this fish is migratory or not. It seems pretty certain 
that eels in all rivers which are connected with the sea do go down to 
the sea to spawn, and it owght, therefore, to be lawful to catch them in 
fresh water at any time; but in one or two cases brought before the magis- 
trates last year it was decided that eels were freshwater fish, and came 
within the meaning of the Act ; other magistrates decided differently, and 
said fishing for them was legal during the close season. The point ought 
to be settled ; it is perfectly absurd, in our opinion, to fine a man forcatch- 
ing eels in the spring, when they are in finest condition. 





POND FISHING. 

S1r,—I take the liberty of asking if some of your able correspondents would 
give a few hints on pond fishing, as I am sure it will be a great service to many 
of our Liverpool anglers, as there is a great deal of pond fishing done here.— 
Iam, &c., j..E: 

Liverpool. 


FISH FOR STOCKING LAKES, &c. 

Sir,— Seeing in the FIisHING GAZETTE inquiries as to where fish for 
stocking lakes, &c., can be procured, any number of fish for that purpose 
can be had of C. H. King, of Great Portland Street, W., Pisciculturist ; 
about the ova I’m not quite certain, but believe that can be procured at the 
same place.—I am, &c., HAG: 

Cricklewood. 


DACE IN THE DORSET STOUR. 

S1r,—In your last number appeared a letter casting a doubt upon the 
size of the dace caught by ‘*‘ Red Ant.” I can assure the writer of that letter 
that ‘Red Ant’s ” statement is correct. I have myself frequently caught dace 
of the size mentioned in the Dorset Stour,—I am, &c., H., HARTRY. 

41, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 


THE LARGE DACE. 

S1r,—A correspondent doubts my accuracy regarding the weight of the dace 
caught by myself and friend in the Dorset Stour, it is nevertheless correct. The 
outfall of a butcher’s drain is at the head of the swim from which they were 
taken, both dace and roach run very large there, The same friend, who was 
fishing with me on another occasion, took a roach there weighing upwards of 
2 1b,—I am, &c., Rep AnT. 
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LARGE DACE, 

S1r,—Last night, at the usual weekly meeting of the Richmond Piscatorial 
Society, Mr. S. S. Solomons weighed-in a splendid dace, from Stony 
Deep, Twickenham, weighing 8; oz., which has been given to us for 
preservation.—I am, &c., H. E. G., for Gaynor and Son. 


THE NEW LIGHTS REGULATIONS FOR FISHING SMACKS. 

S1r,—Since you kindly inserted my former letter showing the steps taken 
by the Hastings fishermen, also showing the impossibility of these regulations 
being carried out, Ihave been been in communication with afew other stations 
in like difficulties, and also received letters from their Parliamentary represen- 
tatives, showing that there is a partial organisation to resist them being carried 
into effect. I trust therefore you will again afford me a little space to urge 
upon other fishing stations where the regulations would be inconvenient to 
communicate with me, or urge their members of Parliament to take the matter 
in hand. 

If you will kindly use your influence to make the present partial organisation 
a more complete one, you will be doing a service to the fishing interests, in 
which Iam not myself commercially concerned.—I am, &c., 

23, Norman Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, March 9th. 

P.S.—Country papers at fishing stations please copy. 


F. JOHNSON. 


FISHING NEAR THE EAST OF LONDON. 

S1r,—There is some capital fishing at Tottenham, Ponders End, Ordnance 
Factory,Cheshunt, Broxbourne, Rye House, Roydon, Burnt Mill,St.Margaret’s, 
Ware and many other places down the Great Eastern line, but the best and 
most convenient hostelry I know of is Mr. George Beresford’s White House 
Fishery, Hackney Marshes. It is not only for the splendid swims that abound 
there and the good fish that are continually taken in this water, but an angler 
requires more than this, the inner man must be renewed, and at the White 
House he can obtain anything and everything the heart of an angler can wish 
for. Apologising for occupying so much of your valuable space,—I am, &c., 

GEO. S. COPELAND, 





POACHING AT MAIDENHEAD. 

S1r,—Reterring to the notice of poaching in the Maidenhead waters com- 
mented upon by your correspondent, Mr. Adlington, I have, as Secretary of 
the Maidenhead Association, to inform you that immediately it occurred I 
communicated with the Windsor Society, in whose. district the offence was 
committed.—I am, &c., W. C. HAYNES, 

March 4th. Hon. Sec. Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray 

Thames Angling Association. 








CLUB REPORTS. : 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The pegged-down contest took place from the gate end of the | 
Rye House Water, to the Back Stream to the Pied Bull. The 
weather and water were everything that could be wished for, when 
the match started at 10 a.m., and all thought they would have a good 
take of fish, but the usual luck that attends this kind of match took — 
place. The weights of fish not being heavy, 71 started for the ten — 
prizes, all to leave off at 5 30 p.m. The fish caught were a very good 
size, the roach weighing from Io oz. up to 1 1b. ; whether this is owing — 
to the preservation of the river, or otherwise, it is a great improve-— 
ment. 1st, Mr. Sinclair, 4 lb.; 2nd, Mr. Thorpe, 3 lb. 20z.; 3rd, Mr. © 
Wood, 2 lb. 6 0z.; 4th, Mr. Worledge, 2 lb. 2 0z. ; 5th, Mr. Arnold, 
1 1b. 15 oz.; 6th, Mr. Larkman, 1 lb. 12 0z.; 7th, Mr. Fairbrother, 

1 lb. 8 oz.; 8th, Mr. Pedley, 1 lb. 1 oz.; oth, Mr. J. Robinson, 1 1lb.; © 
roth, Mr. Moir, 153 oz., Mr. Medcalf and Mr. J. Robinson also — 
weighing-in roach. Mr. Larkman had a very nice dace 114 0z. Mr. 
Willis weighed roach and chub from another river. The friendly — 
meeting took place for Mr. W. Lake, last Monday ; those members — 
who were not present will kindly take notice that the secretary i 

















be very glad to receive any trifle they may be disposed to give. 
There were nearly thirty songs sung by various gentlemen. Mr. Willis’ 
‘‘ Vagabond ” and ‘“‘ Evangeline,’’ Mr. Lee and Mr. Isaacs’ Quarrel 
Scene in Fulius Cesar, and Mr. Lee, ‘‘ Charge of the Six Hundred,’’ 
were encored, but time would not admit of it. Those three last- 
named gentlemen who belong to the Clifden Club, Goldsmith Row, 
Hackney Road, will attend, next Monday, the Eastern district visit of 
the Angling Club, March 15th, to celebrate the assassination of Julius 
Czesar which took place 44 years, B.C., by a recitation of the Quarrel 
Scene, by Shakspeare. Anglers and friends kindly invited.— 
WORLEDGE, ‘ 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Twenty members of the above club competed for prizés. Peg- 
down at St. Margaret’s, on the 7th with the following result, 
A. Shakel first, 21s.; A. West second, jack rod and winch; C. Daniels 
third, tackle case; A. Glass weighing-in dace, and D. Jones weigh- 
ing-in perch,— H. WATSON, Sec. 





BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 
The members of the above society had a nice trayful of fish on the 
th inst,, and nearly all prizes given for that day were taken, Mr, 
yennings took three prizes, given by Messrs. Hooper, Elton and 
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Bastain, with some roach, chub and dace from the Thames. Mr. 
Vincent took the first prize in our sweepstakes, and a prize given by 
Mr. Leslie with 14 lb. of dace from the Thames; Mr. Leslie second 
prize in sweepstakes with 11 Ib. 92 02. of dace from the Thames; Mr. 
Seymore took prizes given by Messrs. Slade and Grist with perch from 
the Thames ; Mr. Hart brought jack from Watford ; Mr. Grist, perch, 
roach and dace from the Thames. All seemed satisfied with their 
day’s sport, although some had a good wetting from the rain.—J. 
HOOPER, Sec. 
CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Two very nice jack of good size were weighed in the club-room of 
the above society by Mr. Lovegrove on Wednesday evening, March 
rd, they were two of the handsomest fish seen for some time, being 
Beautiful in shape and markings; they were taken from the Welsh 
Harp Fishery. On the evening of the 7th several members hada 
quantity of fine roach and perch from the Thames, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘ soupy ’’ condition of the water. Mr. Bryant was again to the 
front with 6 Ib. 12 oz. of roach and perch, one'perch 1 lb. 63 oz. Mr. 
Wilson had 5 lb. 8% 0z., Mr. Townsend, 3 Ib. 7} oz.; Mr. Unwin, 
2 Ib. 133 0z; Mr. Battery, 2 lb.; Messrs, Sutton and Smith had also 
some nice roach. It isto be hoped the members will muster in force 
on the 14th and wind up the season with some glorious takes, if old 
Father Thames will only be propitious and clear himself for that day. 
—RUFF. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 

The members of this club fished for several prizes at Windsor on 
the 2gth ult., which were won in the following order :—1st, Mr. C. 
Newman; 2nd, Mr. R. Banfield; 3rd, Mr. D. W. Willoughby; and 
4th, Mr. R. Wellman. On the rath they fished for more from Wrays- 
bury to the Bells of Ousley. Last night there was brought into this 
club by Mr. H. J. Smith and friend, while fishing with Wm. Wye, 
fisherman, Jolly Anglers, New Town, Reading, one of the finest 
takes of the season—one chub, 5 lb. 4 oz., and another 4 lb. + oz, ; 
roach and dace, 5 lb. 14 oz.—in all 14 lb. 14$ 0z.—R. BANFIELD. 

GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Tuesday evening, March oth. Mr. J. Green, and Mr. Lawford 
exhibited this evening a very nice lot of roach and dace from the 
Thames.—PIXIE. 

The members were fortunate in getting some good shows of fish on 
March 7th. Mr. Allum, roach, dace, anda 3-lb. barbel; J. Greene, 
perch, one scaling 1 lb. 4} oz. ; Lumley, roach ; J. Roach, roach and 
perch; Adams, perch; Bigsby, perch and roach ; Lawford, perch 
and roach; and FE. Harrison, roach, perch and dace.—H. WEST. 

March oth. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Our general visit took place on Monday last, at our new club -house, 
the Robin Hood, Southampton Street, Pentonville. We had an 
extraordinary attendance ofanglers. Mr. W. Phillips, the chairman, 
commenced the harmony by singing ‘‘ Old Simon the Cellarer,”’ fol- 
lowed by Mr. C. Watling, jun., ‘‘ Four Jolly Smiths.”’ The following 
gentlemen contributed some excellent songs and recitations during 
the evening :—Messrs. J. Vanheghan, W. Watling, Lovett, Culley, J. 
Pallin, Wilcoxson, Latchford, Barr, R. Jones, Mr. Ungley (Alliance 
Club) sang ‘‘ The Low Comedian,’”’ creating roars of laughter. On 
the list of clubs being read, the unprecedented number of thirty-two 
clubs responded. Our worthy chairman made some excellent remarks 
on behalt of the Great Northern Brothers, and Mr. R. Ghurney gave 
some good advice as to the fence season ; and in answer to a question 
stated that the number of clubs present was the largest number that 
had ever attended a general visit. After a few more songs Mr. 
Bonyoison gave an amusing recitation, which brought to a close a 
very pleasant evening. The next general visit will be held at the 
North-Western Angling Society. A large number of the members 
visited the Thames on Sunday last, hoping to obtain some good shows, 
but the takes were not so good as expected. Mr. Watling won Mr. 
Smith’s prize for heaviest weight of roach, on Sunday last, he having 
8 lb. 9 oz. from the Thames; Mr. J. Fitch, 2 lb. 1 oz.; Mr. J. K. 


* Fitch, 1 Ib. 14 0z.; Mr. Young, 1 lb. 8 oz.; Mr. Cooper, 2 Ibe rmozss 


Mr. Perkins, 2 lb. 60z.; Mr. Cherry, 1 Ib. 11 0z.; Mr. Fletcher, 
21b. 9 0z.; and Mr. Phillips, 2 lb. 6 oz. from the Grand Junction 
Canal ; Mr. Stanmer, 5 lb. 14 0z. chub (one fish 3 Ib. 4 0z.); and Mr. 
Parkin, 5 lb. 8 oz. dace, from the Lea. On the 14th we fish for four 
consolation anda large number of other prizes. Being the last Sun- 
day, there will be alarge number of the members out, when we 
expect a rare show.—J. A. FITCH, jun., Secretary. 





IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members will compete for four special prizes on the 14th inst., 
at the Rye House waters; 1st prize, two cut glass decanters, given 
by Mr. Leader; 2nd ditto, a pair of lustres, given by Mr. E. Morrow ; 
3rd ditto, a carved foot-stool, given by Mr. B. Crook; 4th ditto, a 
carved foot-stool, given by the same gentleman. Mr. A. Salmon had 
a nice lot of roach, on Wednesday, 3rd inst. Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., and 
Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., also had roach. Mr. W. Mecham had some 
good roach from the Lea, on Sunday, 7th inst.—H. BUTT. 


KENTON SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

The members of this Society visited their favourite resort, namely, 
Mr. George Beresford’s White House Fisheries, Hackney Marshes, 
on the 7th inst., to compete for a series of prizes: The first being a 
valuable silver watch, kindly presented by Mr. Malin; second, a 
beautiful finished telescope, given by Mr. William Howes; third, an 





Ashantee hammock, which is indeed, a useful arrangement, by Mr. 
White ; fourth prize, a large cake, handsomely sugared and iced, 
and very prettily designed, the gift of Mr. Edmunds, for the heaviest 
weight of fish, respectively, barjack. Abouteightinthe morning, several 
members were on the scene of action, to pitch the tent which Mr. 
White was good enough to lend on this occasion, and was found a 
great boon to many of the members and friends, especially during the 
heavy showers of rain which poured down on several occasions during 
the day. Fishing commenced at nine and ended at six. Mr. Hooper 
taking first prize with a nice lot of dace; Mr. Henry John Huntley, 
second, with roach, dace, and a splendid gudgeon; Mr. Charles 
Donne, third, with some roach and gudgeon; Mr. Joseph Langham, 
fourth, with several fine dace. Among other members who took fish 
was Mr. William Donne, who produced several eels and fine flounders. 
After the signal to pack up, the competitors and friends were invited 
by Mr. George Beresford to partake of an excellent tea, which was 
served in his usual good style, after which the members expressed 
their satisfaction, having enjoyed themselves immensely, and saying 
they would, at an early date, revisit this convenient hostelry. The 
members then proceeded to the Kenton Hotel to weigh-in their fish. 
On Thursday last Mr. Hooper caught several nice jack, one scaling 
5 lb. 10 0z.—GEORGE S, COPELAND. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

We had a nice show of fish on the 7th inst., contributed as follows : 
—Mr. Davis, roach, 3 lb. 123 0z., chub, 2 lb. 1 oz.; Mr. Armstrong, 
roach, 2 lb. 14 oz., chub, 2 Ib. 12 0z.; Mr. Woelfell, roach, 2 lb. 9 02.; 
Mr. Webb, roach, 1 Ib. 2} oz. ; Mr. Oxbrow, roach, 1 lb. ; Mr. Caap- 
man, roach, 134 0z.—W. EMMS, Secretary. 

March goth. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 7th inst. our room was crowded with members and their 
friends on account of the grand display of fish. Mr. Mac had four 
splendid jack from the Colne, Godfrey’s Water; and any gentlemen 
wishing to have a good day’s jacking should certainly go there next 
Sunday, as Mr. Mac has offered to give any one all the information he 
can as regards the whereabouts of the fish. Mr. Shelley had a very 
handsome show of roach, and so pleased was he, that he, with his 
usual and well-known generosity, put up three prizes to be fished for 
cn the 14th. (Bravo, Boss.) Mr. W. Lee had a capital show of roach 
and barbel. Mr. Whitehead had a splendid show of perch. Messrs. 
Sharp and B. Lee had each a beautiful barbel, both scaling close on 
4 lb. each. Mr. Hull had a fine show of roach and chub, the largest 
chub going 2} lb. Messrs. Parker, Roberts, Willcocks, Gibson, 
Butterworth, Lovett, Munslow, Targett, T. Jones, and G. Rickwood 
weighed in handsome shows of roach. There are about twenty prizes 
to be fished for on the 14th, and it is hoped that all members will go 
out and try their skill.—F. KNOX, Reporter. 

March 8th. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on March 7th, and competed 
for three prizes, but owing to the bad state of the river very few fish 
were taken. First prize, Mr. Burton; second prize, Mr. Doughedge ; 
third prize, Mr. Tribe.—TH. F. W. 


SOUTH LONDON. 

On the 7th, Mr. Mitchell exhibited roach from the Rother, Mr. 
Sargent, perch from the Thames, and Mr. Rayner, jack from Byfleet. 
On the 41th the members will have an outing all together to compete 
for prizes given for that day.—PIXIE. 

STEPNEY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 7th inst. the members of this Society who patronised the 
river Lea drew blanks. But the following members were successful 
elsewhere :—Mr. Morrish had roach and bream, one of his roach 
scaling 1 lb. 4} oz. ; Messrs. Jewson, Lees and Reston roach ; Pross, 
bream androach; Marrows, jack and roach; Grant, bream, roach 
and rudd; Crawford, one jack, weight 9 lb. 2 oz., taken in private 
water, and will be preserved by Mr. W. Brock.—E. J. PEIRCE, Sec. 


THE BROTHERS WELL MET. 

The above club held their usual district visit at their club room, 
the Berkley Castle, Rahere Street Goswell Road, on Thursday, March 
4th. The chair was taken by Mr. Wright, who opened the proceed- 
ings with a capital song ; followed by Mr. Nunn (vice). _A number 
of other gentlemen including Messrs. Watling, Vanhegan, J. Roberts, 
Hunt, Wood, Hassell, and numerous others, also lent their talent for 
the occasion. The company mustered about 70 strong, 16 clubs being 
presented of which 7 are not on No. 2 district list, which tends to 
show the friendship that exists among the London anglers. Host 
Clout occupied his usual chair near the fire-place, (he likes a warm 
corner), altogether a very enjoyable evening was passed.—J. A. 
SHELLEY. 





THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only two of our prizes went off on the 7th inst. The members were 
“pegged down” at St. Margaret’s, above the Broadwater. It was 
so apparent that little would be done there, that many of the com- 
petitors (being more anxious to get a show of fish than a prize) left 
their swims, and went on their ‘‘own hook;’’ so we had a better 
show of fish in the evening than might have been expected. Mr. 
Waiguright had a brace of jack, weighing 7 lb. 8 0z., from the River 
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THE LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our members who ventured out during the boisterous 
weather met with very fair sport; the principal trays of fish shown 
were taken by the undermentioned gentlemen:—Messrs. H. Dean, 
16 lb. jack ; B. Boyce, 5 Ib. dace ; A. Owen, 14 lb. jack ; G. Spencer, 
12 lb. chub, besides perch and jack ; and oure steemed host, Mr. C. J. 
Morris (our most unlucky, although most persevering member), suc- 
ceeded in bringing to grass two handsome jack, one fish going 12 lb. 
Members at a distance are reminded that the annual dinner takes 
place at Moufflet’s Hotel, Newgate Street, on Tuesday, the 16th. A 
large muster is expected, so early application for tickets for friends is 
necessary.— VERITAS, 

March 8th. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Mr. Barr, from Hendon, brought in a nice pair of jack, scaling 
7 lb. 5 0z. Mr. Bastie, from Cookham, secured a couple of pounds 
of roach; Mr. Watts, from Richmond, dace. Other takes unimpor- 
tant.—W™M. BRowN, Hon. Sec. 


THE YARE PRESERVATION AND ANGLERS’ SOCIETY 
now numbers nigh 300 members, and has a balance in hand of some- 
thing like £60. How different to twenty years ago, when its affairs 
seemed to be one everlasting muddle! The annual meeting at the 
Bell Hotel is fixed for next Monday evening (with Mr. G. F. Buxton 
in the chair), when there will doubtless be a very large gathering of 
rod-and-liners. Every year a goodly quota is added to the books, 
and this will continue to be more than ever the case, since a card of 
membership is sufficient to obtain an angler a railway ticket at half- 
fare to certain fishing stations on the Great Eastern Railway. (We 
thank you, Mr. Swarbrick.) A code of rules will be submitted to the 
mneeting, and also (for the first time) an annual report, showing the 
good effected and projected by the Association. The annual dinner 
was at first arranged to come off at the Royal Hotel during Easter 
week; but this, which was fixed by the committee to suit the con- 
venience of certain M.P.’s, has now been altered, in consequence of 
the pending general election. However, anglers are non-political 
on these occasions, and two good men will face (not oppose) each 
other as president and vice-president—the Buxton family having 
done much for the preservation of our streams, the introduction of 
salmonide, &c., and the reading of useful papers; while Mr. Edward 
Birkbeck’s labours on behalf of the quiet angler, or Zvavazlleur de la 
mer, have been a matter of general comment throughout the county. 
Mr. Read and Mr. Colman are also expected to be present, anda 
mixed assembly will for the nonce cast aside politics and support 
‘* Buxton and Birkbeck” at the social board. 


THE BURE PRESERVATION SOCIETY 


is gradually developing in usefulness, but stands in need of funds. 
The Yare Society has contributed 45 thereto.—Vorwich Argus. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 
On the 7th, Mr. Prolaine took 1st prize with chub, Mr. Wiater 2nd, 
with roach, Mr. Weatherhead 3grd, Messrs. Bayley, Beale and Brown 
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also exhibited roach, perch and chub. On Friday the 12th, all 
members will go to Cookham to compete for eight prizes varying from 
£3 38. to 10s. 6d. On the 14th-they will compete on the same con- 
eas for the nine prizes of about the same value mentioned above. 
—PIXIE. 


WALTONIANS. 


The takes for the last two weeks by members of this Society have 
been equally as small as they have been varied, a specimen of almost 
all the coarse (?) fish having been weighed-in during that time. 
Amongst them were two fine tench from Pangbourne, weighing close 
on 4 lb., caught, one each, by Mr. and Mrs. Malcome, the lady being 
a most enthusiastic angler. Winter or summer sees her with rod in 
hand, and a 2 lb. tench on a tight line will make many a ‘‘lord of 
creation ’’ envy her skill. Messrs. Luxton, Mountain, Togwell, Starr, 
Bowring, Bland and Roland had varying takes ; Mr. Homan a barbel 
of 3 lb. 34 0z.; Mr. Packman, jack from the Harp ; and Mr. Leader 
a perch of 1 lb. 5; 0z. Completes our takes for the last fortnight.— 
WaT. B. WEBSTER. 

March oth. 


WOOLWICH BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our members were out on Saturday, the 6th inst., in 
private water, the takes were very small, the water being avery bad 
colour, the only members weighing being Messrs. Noble and Brooker, 
very nice jack each. The following weighed fish on Sunday the 7th 
inst.:—Mr. Taylor, jack from the Roden; Mr. Hicks, roach from the 
Lea; Mr. Jones, roach from the Thames.—F. HUMBLES, Sec. 

March oth. 


WORCESTER CITY, TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 

Thanks for you inserting this report of our first meeting held at 
the Holly Bush, March 3rd._ The officers elected were as follows.— 
J. A. Griffin, President, T. Brown, Vice President, H. Russell, Secre- 
tary, J. Humphreys, Treasurer. Committee, A. Stephens, H. 
Stephens, W. Phillips, W. Beard. You will find a little mistake in 
the names. The report represented that we were without a secretary 
and treasurer. Can we obtain a copy of your paper in Worcester, or 
shall Ihave to send direct to you? Kindly let me know by return. 
I will send you a report of our special meetings.— H. RUSSELL, Sec. 

[Any news-agent will supply the paper, or Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons, or Mr. Griffin. ] : 

A meeting of the above club was held on on Tuesday, March gth; 
present:—J. A. Griffin, President; T. Brown, Vice-President; H. 
Russell, Secretary ; J. Humphreys, Treasurer. It was proposed by 
Mr. J. A. Griffin that a supper be held in their club-room in the 
Easter-week, and that the annual dinner shall take place at the end 
of the year. Several new members were enrolled. A fine trout was 
taken on Wednesday by Mr. H. Handley. Our streams are getting 
in fine order. The brandling-worm is the favourite bait—H. RUS- 
SELL, Secretary. 

March toth. 








ANY MILES OF FREE TROUT FISH- 


WANDLE TROUT. 
OR SALE.—Some Thousands of the Young 
Fry of these celebrated fish. Will be ready 
for removal about the end of April at £6 per thou- 
sand.—Apply to H. N. G., Hon. Sec., Messrs. 
EATON and DELLER, Crooked Lane, City, E.C. 
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ALFRED YOUNG, 
1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, The Celebrated GUINEA FLY ROD. 
‘“‘The best rod for the money we have seen.’’— 
Sporting Gazette. 
Best Trout Flies, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
post free. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FISHING GAZETTE says no angler ought to be 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO! G 
BUSSA & Co., “aot Works, Rye Lane, 
eckham, 


Catalogues 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


As recommended by “B.N.” in ‘ Country,” Aug. 
20, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. each, FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. .THE FINEST 
SMALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 
to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 





ODGDEN SMITH, 


FrLy DRESSER, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER 


(From Cheltenham), 


4, Lordship Terrace, Battersea Rise, 


CLAPHAM JuNCTION, Lonpon, S.W._ 
(Ten minutes’ from Victoria or Waterloo Stations.) 





THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEE GAZE Tek: 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


All classes of Tourists and Travellers_ will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Lotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W, 


ING.—APARTMENTS to LET, Furnished, 
with or without board, pleasantly situated by the river 
Exe, within easy distance of the Barle; air breezy, 
scenery picturesque; references.—Apply to Mr. J. 
B. Jupp, Karslake House, Winsford, near Dulverton, 
Somerset. 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE, &c- 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), Is. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver. 
Cuirr OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, HigH HOLBORN. 


Every article requisite for a naturalist, 
Price Lists gratis. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 
in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner. 
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ON al Co. Ba, 


o—— 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, WVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


| Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of sueh 
communications. 


_ THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 

obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 

and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
_ London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs, Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs, Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-Jane, E.C. 

Messrs. CG. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
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THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. 1. 
CoMPILED BY N. D’ANVERS. 


HANKS to the courtesy of a friend, we are able to place before 
the readers of the FisHING GAZETTE a series of notes 
culled from the rare and interesting volume by Charles M. 
Scannon, on whales, dolphins, seals, sea-elephants, and other 





members of the giant races of the sea, published some years ago 
by Messrs. J. Carmann and Co., of New York and 
Francisco. 

Strange to say, whilst many of the microscopic inhabitants of 
the sea have their histories recorded in books adapted to readers 
of every age, there exists scarcely any trustworthy literature, with 


San 


the exception of the volume mentioned above, on the habits of the 
huge Cetacea and Pinnipedia, which in numerous details of their 
structure, and in the temperature of their blood, approach more 
nearly to the human family than any other marine animals. 

Mr. Mackinnon, being on the coast of California, in 1852, when 
the gold fever was at its height, was appointed commander of a 
brig bound ona whaling, sealing, and sea-elephant expedition. 
The voyage was rich in results, affording exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying the habits of the victims to the skill of the 
whalemen. 

If wemay so express it, the marine mammals of the coast of North 
America were seen en famille in every stage of their existence ; 
now basking in the rare sunshine on the sands, now gambolling in 
the waves with an abandon of enjoyment, of whicn those who 
have only seen an occasional solitary wanderer in strange seas, can 
form no idea. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s account of all he saw and did in his most 
interesting trip, which extended over several years, is enriched 
with excellent engravings—after drawings taken from the life, and 
carefully verified by measurement of the dead subject—of marine 
mammals in every variety of attitude, impressions from some of 
which will be given from time to time in the FisHING GAZETTE. 
By the addition of these illustrations, we hope to make our notes 
attractive not only to enthusiastic fishermen and anglers, but also 
to all students of ichthyology, a branch of natural history to 
which public attention has only of late years been directed to 
an extent at all in proportion to its importance. 

Marine mammals are divided into two great families, the 
Cetacea—those created for inhabiting the water only—most of 
which have the nostrils, called spiracles or spout-holes, situated 
at the top of the head, through which their thick vapourous 
breath is ejected and fresh air admitted; and the Pinnipedia, 
familiarly known under the general name of seals, which live some- 
times in the sea and sometimes on the shores of the ocean, 
and of which the chief characteristics are the long tapering 
bodies, with head and shoulders greatly resembling those of many 
land animals—as in the sea-lion, sea-elephant, &c.,—and the 
strange appendages for locomotion, called flippers, so like a 
human hand, 

The different species of the Cetacea family are very numerous. 
The principal groups are the Balenidw, or whalebone whales, the 
Cachalots, or sperm whales, and the dolphins. The Pinnipedia, 
on the other hand, resemble each other so much that no sub- 
division is possible. We propose giving from time to time a 
short account of the appearance and habits of each member of 
the two great families, beginning with the Balzenide, or whale- 
bone whales, in which the redoubtable California Grey Whale, 
chief figure in a wild adventure, may justly take precedence. 


I. Tue CALIFORNIA GREY WHALE. 
(Rhachiancetes Glaucus.) 


This whale differs from mostofthe Baleen group in colour, being 
ofa mottled grey instead of black; the head and jaws curve 
down from near the spiracle to the end of the snout, presenting a 
very formidable appearance ; the eyes, though they look small 
in proportion, have balls no less than four inches in length, and are 
situated some five inches above and six behind the angle of the 
mouth. The ear, looking like a mere slit in the skin, two and a 
half inches long, is about eighteen inches behind and a little 
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above the eye. The length of the male varies from thirty-five to 
forty feet, and that of the female from forty to forty-four. In 
buik, also, the females surpass the males; the former often 
measuring thirty feet in circumference at the fins, whilst the 


The 
pectorals, or breast-fins, of both are about six feet long, and two 


Jatter are seldom more than twenty-two feet in girth. 


wide, but the flukes or caudal-fins, forming the tail of the male, 
exceed alike in length and breadth those of the female. 
Crosswise along the back of the California Grey Whale run a 
series of ridges like the undulations of a plain ; its coating of fat 
or blubber is of a reddish colour, varying from six to ten inches in 
thickness ; and fourteen or sixteen inches is the greatest length 
of its baleen or whalebone, which is of a light brown or greyish 
white, very coarse-grained, and covered with thick and heavy 
fringe or hair. 
twenty-five barrels. 


The ordinary yield of oil of cach whale is about 


So much for the general appearance and commercial value of 
the California Grey Whale. 
less valuable, are the details we can now give of its habits at home 
and the methods employed in hunting it. 


More interesting, and, we hope, not 


(Zo be continued.) 








STRAIGHT LINES ON ANGLING.—No. XI. 
By 
pee Rudd or Roud, as it is called in Norfolk, is often mis- 


taken for the roach, but it has marked peculiarities. If the 
lips of the two are compared, it will be observed that the upper 


CREEL. 


lip of the roach protrudes, and the reverse is the case in the 
rudd. 
so thick and deep in the body as the rudd. 


The dorsal fin is set more forward in the roach, and is not 
The eye, likewise, of 
But one 
infallible distinction between the two fish is met within their 
More- 
over, the diet of the rudd is more vegetarian than the roach, 


the latter is of a deeper red, and less of orange in it. 
nostrils, each nostril in the rudd having two apertures. 


although its appetite for worms at certain seasons is very eager. 
The rudd prefers stil! waters, and in Norfolk, where they are 
abundint, they prefer the broads, while the roach affects the 
river, ‘They are very lively and active, rise freely at flies, and very 
fond of sporting on the surface, more particularly amongst the 
flat leaves of the water-lily, where, when you hook them, your 
tackle must be strong to secure them and prevent them darting 
round and round the stalks of this plant, which they are artful 
cnough to do when just hooked. In these waters, I have never 
taken them much above 2 1b. weight, but examples of 13 lb. are 
common. Asa table fish they are much esteemed, and when 
small, there is no better bait for pike and perch. I have, how- 
ever, scen several examples, of full 41b. in weight, from the 
Thames and the Marquis of Salisbury’s at Hatfield. Slapton Ley 
is said to produce them of exceptional weight. I once, at the 
Cambridge station, saw a basket of nearly 80 Ib. of rudd weighed, 
said to have been taken with rod and line by two anglers not far 
from that city, but the captors were silent as to the locality, and 
these gentlemen were of opinion that they were roach until the 
above characteristic differences between the two species were 
pointed out to them. 

The dace is a very active and freely-biting fish, and although 
often found in the same swims with the roach, possesses habits 
peculiar to itself. It prefers shallower and swifter waters, which 
its form permits it to stem. The best swims are of about from 
four to five feet deep, of a gravelly or sandy bottom, and even in 
from eighteen inches to two feet of water they may often be met 
with in large 


shoals, when, with a well-scoured red-\orm, 


they may be taken by quick striking in large numbers. 











They rise well at the fly, but take it very gingerly between 
the lips, so that the angler must almost anticipate the bite, 
or he will lose his fish. For this reason many of the most suc- 
cessful fly-fishers for dace whip for them, that is, they strike at 
every throw and keep on casting. In this way, and by wading, 
lads may be seen with a withy-wand and a tight line whisking dace 
after dace out of the water, and adroitly catching the fish as it 
swings towards them with their left hand. The artificial black 
gnat isan excellent bait for them or any small fly of the midge 
kind, on to the hook of which a gentle or piece of white kid glove 
should be supplemented, which it is supposed, as representing the 
The hook 
should not be too small, as there is then less chance of their 
rejecting it so quickly as is their habit. A little sparkling of 


tinsel on the dressing of the body of the fly renders it yet more 


entrails of the fly, renders the lure more attractive. 


attractive. 

Some remarks are occasionally made as to the size attained by 
the dace. A half-pound dace isa good fish, but I have, in the . 
Darenth at Dartford, where the stream enters the mill pool of the 
Phcenix Paper Factory, taken them of fourteen ounces, and on 
one occasion with cadis bait took a brace which weighed exactly 
2 lb. 1 oz. The largest dace 1 remember in recent years was one 
of 1 lb. 2 oz. taken at Thorney Broad Fishery, West Drayton 
(Godfrey’s), and this, I believe, is preserved by one of the London 
angling clubs. Very fine dace are often caught while barbeling 
with lob-worms. Nearly all trout streams are occupied with dace, 
sometimes to such an extent as to monopolise the water and 
become a perfect nuisance to the fly-fisher. This is the case in 
some of the tributaries which enter the Wilts and Dorset Avon at 


Salisbury, where the natives ‘‘dap” for them with the natural 


house-fly, and being hidden by the trunk of a tree, will pick out — 


very many dozens as the shoals pass to and from the runs between 
the weeds. The meal worm is an irresistible bait for dace, and 
as we can always provide ourselves with a stock of these by a very 
simple process, I may as well give the method of doing so. Get 
a half gallon earthenware jar with a large mouth, place therein a 


quantity of meal with some pieces of flannel and coarse linen, 


procure a couple of dozen or so of meal worms from the miller — 


who knows where to look for them, and tie over the mouth of the 
jar a piece of gauze, and place it in a warm situation. 
will turn to crysalids, the crysalids to moths, the moths will lay 
their eggs and die, the process will go on ¢nfinifum, and youcan 
thus always have a stock of excellent bait to goto. The only 
requirement being adding occasionally a handful or two of fresh 
meal. Many other fish besides the dace have a strong predilection 


for this bait. 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE SPAWNING OF FRESH-WATER FISH. 
HEADING-UP OF THE Dace. 
T has been an interesting sight during last week and the week 


before to witness the heading-up of the dace at Teddington © 


weir on their way to the spawning ground above. The water in 
places was literally black with fish, and few persons, without 
seeing it, would believe the vast quantities that were there. It 
would be difficult to speculate as to numbers, for thousands upon 
Upon the 
weir and sides of the weir, there were multitudes of anglers of 
all ages and classes of society. The red-coats were side by side 
with hard-worn mixtures; military and civil rodsters were 
unitedly engaged in what they called fishing, which in reality 
meant death and destruction to the finnytribe. It was impossible, 
with their fairly baited hooks in such rough water, to detect a 
bite, and only by the slight jerking of the wrist could they tell 
when they had got hold of a fish. 


thousands would not be an illustrative term to use. 


The dace at this time are 


The worms — 
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generally as rough as old iron nails, and scarcely fit for food; but 
there they were pulled up by dozens, the exception being caught 
by the lip—the majority by the belly. It was to all appearances 
an infringement of the law against snatching. Unfortunately, 
under the Fresh-Water Fishery Act of 1878, which extends the 
open season to the 14th of March, the spawning of the dace begins 
before the fence period arrives ; and now they cannot proceed to 
their domestic duties above without being molested, and their 
progress is somewhat cruelly impeded. It is, however, well to 
look on all things under a charitable aspect, and even in this 
case to feel that these anglers were not really guilty of doing a 
legal wrong, though it could scarcely be called a justifiable right. 
They were without doubt angling for dace, but the fish were so 
thickly massed together, it would be difficult to avoid catching 
them in other places than the lip. There was not that violence 
used which is common to snatching—as unlike as possible to the 
well-known Kingston style—and all one could say was, ‘There 


. is nothing to justify interference except harshness, but one would 


rather the anglers would not do it.” 
from the rodsters, and another year steps may be taken to prevent 


They are now perfectly safe 


a recurrence of such sights and of anglers trespassing on the 
After 
the dace have discharged their duties, they will drop down again 
into the tideway. 


weir, as a similar thing was going on at the weir above. 


OTHER KINDS oF FIsuH. 


In reference to other varieties of fish, they do not all spawn at 
the same time—the dace have already commenced, and the perch 
and jack are in a very forward state. Most of the jack and perch 
I have seen were full of spawn, and it appeared a pity to take them 
The roach do not spawn until about the middle of May, and 
during the remainder of this month, and the greater portion of 
April, they will be in their primest condition. Ifthe laws could 


' be so arranged, the anglers for another month would have some 





first-rate roach-fishing. Then, as regards the bream, their time 
for spawning does not come on until June, and not unfrequently 
have I observed it towards the latter end of that month. The 
sale at Walton and the dock at Chertsey are always alive with 
them at that time. The tench are even later still, dipping very 
far into the month of July. The chub and carp, as a rule, spawn 
about May. It would appear from this statement of facts, if it 
could possibly be arranged, the anglers might have all the year 
round angling for coarse fish. The dace, perch and jack being 
exceptional fish after the month of February. It might be diffi- 
cult to establish such a rule, as imperilling the safety of other, 
fish ; but my conviction is that the anglers of the present day are 
better sportsmen than those in the past, and the clubs would not 
recognise illegal or unseasonable fish. The question is worthy 
of ventilation, and, at the present time, when there is no general 
angling going on, the columns of THE FisHiInG GAZETTE 
might be open for the expression of practical opinions on the 
subject. 
THE THAMES TROUT. 


In the early part of this year, Mr. James Forbes, of Chertsey 
Bridge, succeeded in getting the ova from the real Thames 
trout which he impregnated with the milt ofthe male fish, and at the 
present time he has in some troughs in his fish-house a magnificent 
lot of very healthy and lively young fry. I saw them a few days ago, 


and I could not help congratulating him on the long-expected 


success of procuring and cultivating the ova of the famous 
Thames trout. The desire of Mr. Forbes is to retain all his fish 
until they are ]arge enough to take care of themselves, and when 
these Thames trout have arrived at that growth, it will be a red- 
letter day for anglers to witness the turning of them into old 
Father Thames ! B, 











[We heartily endorse ‘‘ B’s” remarks with reference to the too 
general application of the Fresh Water Fisheries Act. There 
are thousands of anglers who never fish for anything but roach, 
and although this fish will be in prime condition for another 
month or six weeks roach fishers must see the spring go by with- 
out wetting a line; and this applies to some other fish, as ‘““B” 
points out. We hope the Act will be considerably altered, and 
shall be glad to hear what our readers think about it.—Ep. | 








REMINISCENCES OF DEE-SIDE. 


OM of the most enjoyable summers I ever spent, I passed in the 

Highlands, and partly at Braemar, a village which though 
small, in itself is well enough known as being near one of the resi- 
dences of her Majesty. It is as most of my readers probably 
know, an exceedingly beautiful little place nestling against the 
mountains, occupying a most picturesque situation, and what is 
more important to the angler, within easy reach of the Dee, and 
having the Cluny running through it. In July 187—, a party of 
six or seven of us were established there in various small, but clean 
and comfortable cottages; the mornings were, at any rate theo- 





retically, spent in assiduous, reading which lasted till two o’clock. 
The afternoons were almost invariably devoted to fishing. The 
weather was splendid, the heat intense, varied by occasional down- 
pours of rain, after which the waters rose and fell again very quickly. 
Fora whole month, however, we had more fine weather than T ever 
remember since to have experienced in the same period, and was 
much struck by the almost entire absence of night in the English 
sense of the word; for the first trout I caught in the Cluny I 
landed at about eleven p.m., at which hour it was on most evenings 
quite possible to see the fly on the water; and I remember on one 
occasion getting up at 4 a.m. and finding the heat almost insup- 
portable. To get from our house to the Dee we had to make our 
way down through a beautiful bank of wood that overhangs the 
river on that side, beneath which it stretched for some hundred 
yards, broad and shallow, shining like a mirror, and running with 
no very showy current over a bed of pebbles. Above where the 
water was up, there was some good salmon fishing to be had. 
Few, however, were taken whilst we were there. Our common 
practice was to fish down the Cluny, a pretty winding little stream, 
to a point at about two miles down, where it flowed into the larger 
river, and then to work our way back up the latter. Many a good 
day we got out of the Cluny, above and below Braemar, though a 
great nuisance, especially below, was the amount of salmon parr 
which would insist on being caught. These little fish, about three 
inches long, were constantly taking one’s flies, sometimes two or 
three at a time, and frightening away the trout. In the Dee the 
trout were larger, though seldom over half-a-pound weight, but, 
on the other hand more difficult to get at, owing to the greater 
breadth of the river, and more fastidious in taste, for we found 
them very shy of taking anything but the unsportsman-like worm. 
Our bags were of a very mixed character, for amongst other things, 
such as eels which we could catch in any quantity in a small pool, 
on our side of the river, the Dee contains a large number of pike. 
On casting a salmon parr into the water, I have seen three or four 
of these voracious creatures literally race for it, attracted from a long 
way off by the glitter of its scales. 
tackle on purpose for the benefit of the pike and caught some 
whenever I tried for them, they were all from about z to 4 Ib. in 
weight. The largest I succeeded in landing was 621b., but that I 
got by “ foul hooking,” a process only justifiable in removing pike 
from a salmon river, 


I made up some gut spinning 


Coming down to the bank one morning I 
saw his long dark form lying basking in the sun in the shallowest 
part of the stream; having a light trolling-rod with me I let out 
about twenty yards of line, shot the gorge-hook attached to the 
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end well over the other side of the fish, drew the line sharply in, 
saw his tail quiver as the line tickled his back, and next moment 
he was jumping wildly with the hook well into his gills. We sub- 
sequently ate him, a distinctly unpleasant proceeding, which I 
advise my readers never to attempt. Indeed, I have observed 
many jack taken in the Thames, or in muddy and almost stagnant 
ponds, taste far better than these Scotch fish, which live in the 
purest running water, and feed almost entirely on young salmon. 
Perhaps there is some explanation of this curious fact, if so, I 


should be glad to hear of it. ‘THAMESIANUS. 





FISHING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


ips arecent notice on this subject I fell into an error, which 1 

desire to take the earliest opportunity of correcting. I stated 
that good angling was to be had in the Bandon river, near 
Innoshannon, and that a fishing ticket purchased at the Bandon 
railway station would be available alike for the railway and for 
fishing. This statement was based upon an advertisement which 
appeared in the Cork papers. I have now ascertained that this 
advertisement was inserted in error by the railway company, who 
were in the habit of issuing such a notice every year, and who, in 
the present instance, were not informed of an arrangement by 
which the owner of the waters had let the fishing to a club of 
gentlemen. The tourist who might wish to seek angling in this 
part of the country need not be dismayed by being shut out from 
this particular fishery. There are scores of other places where 
trout fishing may be had. Higher up on the Bandon river ex- 
cellent sport can be had without any charge beyond the cost of 
There is a stretch of river between Mauch and Ball- 


meen, on the West Cork Railway, that cannot be rivalled for trout 


travelling. 
angling. On the other hand there are two charming streams 
flowing into the Lee, near Macroom, and two trout streams empty- 
ing into the Blackwater, near Mallow. The Ballyedmund river, 
within twelve miles of Cork by rail, is preserved for two or three 
miles, but two small rivulets flowing into it, which are open, are 
well stocked with brown trout. Worm fishing here is invariably 
attended with good results. The stream is too narrow for flies and 
The bait has, there- 
fore, the advantage, and if the stream can be reached on the 
clearing of a flood the angler may be sure ofa full basket. It isa 
curious fact that the trout taken upon the Ballyedmund river or 
its tributaries, bear a marked contrast in flavour with those caught 
on the Lee or its tributaries, or on the Bandon. The fish seems 
of a better quality, and the flavour is most delicious. I should 
have added that no spring salmon run on the Ballyedmund river, 
though spawning fish resort to it. ANGLER. 
Cork, March 3. 


there are too many over-hanging bushes. 


Se 





SINGLE HOOK versus THREE-HOOK WORM-FISHING. 


a: iNet ES men many minds,” is a trite but true saying, and it 

applies to the above subject as to most others. 
Methods long forgotten are suddenly and startlingiy brought into 
fashion again as being something new. “ There is nothing new 
under the sun,” it is said. Some threescore years ago, when aboy, I 
.was an enthusiastic worm and roefisher, there being then no 
restriction as to its use in angling, and many a good dish I took 
with these baits from the Swale and its tributaries, 

It happened one day, about fifty years ago, that I had lost all 
my single hooks from getting fast in roots or among the stones 
at the bottom, as we then used heavily shotted tackle to keep our 
bait down in the streamy water, or in strong floods, My only 
resource then was my /wo-hooked May-fly tackle, which was tied on 
accordingly. This, with the appendage of a piece of lead that I 
happened to have in my pocket, succeeded so well that I often 


adopted the style, especially when the fish were only biting 
gingerly. Many a time afterwards I used three hooks, as I could 
then use either small or large worms, but the hooks were a con- 
tinual bother, from getting fast in the meshes of the landing net, 
weeds, &c., and so fell into disuse. 

Mr. Stewart, however, a few years ago, comes out with this mew 
tackle of times long past, as a grand discovery of his own, and 
forthwith he finds many advocates of the system. ‘To my certain 
knowledge, however, it is only the revival of a foregone system 
abandoned for the reasons above, as well as forthe great destruc- 
tion of worms, a fresh one being required after each fish is 
caught. Besides, when making a long cast with the three or four 
hooked tackle, if great care is not observed, the worm is raked 
from the hooks or badly maimed by one or two cutting away, 
leaving only a jagged bait for a lure. 

Whereas by using one of Hackett’s, of Cork, short-shanked, 
light-wired, round-bent bait-hooks, and baiting in the following 
manner, three or four fish may often taken with the same worm 
before it is rendered useless. This is no small item in the 
saving of bait, as well as time spent in baiting after every fish is 
caught. 

If the hook is baited in the following way it will be found all 
that is required by the worm angler, and is much approved by 
most of our north-country practitioners. 

“Take your worm and insert your hook a quarter or half an inch 
from the tail, according to the size of the worm, run it up to 
about the knot of the worm and bring the point out; then take 
the head of the worm and runit on the point of the hook over the 
barb up the bend, and to the knot of the worm where the point was 
previously brought out, and thus you will not only have the hook 
properly covered, but the point protected from catching at any 
weeds, moss, stones, &c., which is a very gieat desideratum.” 
—‘‘ Halcyon,” &c., Bell and Daldy, p. 166. 

I gave up the use of so many hooks some years ago as I found 
one answer every purpose at less trouble and cost, and I think I was 
not wrong in abandoning the plan, as the following table will 
show. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the two systems—tabulated :—_ 





The advantages claimed for the 
worm tackle of three or four 
hooks, &c. 
1.—It is a more certain method 

of hooking your fish. 
2.—You cannot strike too quickly. 
3.—The worm seems to swim 

more naturally in the water. 


Its disadvantages. 
1.—One worm at least for one 
fish is always required. 
2.—A fish, too, is sometimes 
missed with all these hooks. 
3.—The bait must be kept from 
the bottom, else it gets en- 
tangled among stones, weeds, 
&c., and thus the tackle is 
frequently broken and much 
time lost in repairing added 
to the vexation of the angler, 
&c. 

4.—Without great care in cast- 
ing the bait is frequently 
whipped off, especially in long 
casts. 

5.—It is the cause, also, of un- 
necessary trouble and vexation 
and a great waste of time in 
clearing the hooks from the 
meshes when a fish is netted. 

6.—In the three-hook, &c., sys- 
tem there isa greater liability 
of the worm breaking in pieces, 
which can hardly take place on 
the hook. 


The advantages claimed for 
single-hook worm tackle. 
1,—Scarcely fewer fish are missed 

with the three, &c., hooked 

tackle than with one. 

2,—You cannot strike too quickly 
when you have a bite. 

3.—The worm baited as in- 
structed swims as naturally as 
the three-hook system, and 
the head, which is almost 
always seized first, is on the 
hook’s point. 

4.—You can sometimes kill three ~ 
or four fish with the same worm, 
which you cannot do with 
the erroneously-called Stewart 

Tackle. 
5.—Your worm rolls over the 

bottom, when it touches, with- 

out catching—a very great ad- 
vantage over the three-hook 
tackle system. 

6.—You have no entanglement 
by getting fixed in the landing- 
net, &c., thus saving time, 

trouble, vexation, &c. 
7.—You can cast more freely — 

without endangering the bait, 

&c., and consequently direct it 

toany desired spot with greater 

certainty. 


Thus proving that the one-hook system is a pleasanter, safer, 
and more efficient method of baiting and fishing with the worm 


than the Stewart tackle. 
Feb. 19th, 1880. 


HAL. 
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NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION AT BERLIN. 


im) has been decided to make the following arrangements with 

regard to this exhibition to be held in the buildings and 
grounds belonging to c?-devant Royal Iron Foundries. On the 
ground floor, hitherto occupied by the National Geological In- 
stitute, will be placed the special collections contributed by Ger- 
many, the United States of America—of all foreign nations the 
last-mentioned contributes most largely—by other European 
countries, and the Dutch Colonies. But as, however, the French 
and Italian Governments take no part in the exhibition, the en- 
tries of French and Italian private exhibitors will be displayed in 
this part of the building also. A specially reserved space will be 
filled by the Piscatorial Division of the Mark Brandenburg Pro- 
vincial Museum. ‘This collection consists of models of fishing- 
boats and fishing apparatus as used fromthe earliest to the present 
time. In commemoration of the occasion a special and shortly 
descriptive catalogue of the articles exhibited will be issued by 
this department. On the first floor the exhibits from China, 
Japan and Cochin-China will be grouped. In the tower, the so- 
called octagon of the Royal Foundries, ranges of marine and 
fresh-water aquariums are in course of construction. These will 
be illuminated by specially novel arfd ingenious contrivances. The 
arrangement is the work of Professor Wilberg, of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and consists of a cyclorama, which deludes the 
spectator into the belief that the fish are disporting themselves in 
a veritable pool surrounded by beautiful landscapes, though in 
reality, they are quietly swimming in their tanks. The Exhibition 
Commissioners expect much profit from this part of the show as 
providing a great attraction to visitors, although produced at very 
considerable cost, A number of arcades, attached to the main 
edifice, will spread out over the extensive grounds so as to form 
three sides of a square, of which the building itself makes the 
fourth. These will contain the show-cases of private exhibitors, 
and here also will be the resfaurant and café. In the open central 
space, laid out in parterres and ornamented with shrubs, is to be 
a pond, on which the most remarkable fishing-boats and fish- 
boxes will be set afloat. Close to the pond will be the aviary, in 
which the different birds that feed on, or are otherwise injurious 
to fish, will be gathered together. A small separate building will 
contain smoked, dried and other preserved fish, and similar odori- 
ferous exhibits. The Commissioners have moreover been in- 
formed that the Farmers’ Club, in Berlin, has decided to present 
an object in silver, as an international trophy, for competition in 
the section devoted to fish-farming in combination with agricul- 
ture. And the magistracy have been petitioned by those inte- 
rested in the success of the Exhibition, to permit the Berlin Tram- 
ways Company to lay down a branch line from the Karlstrasse to 


the Exhibition buildings in the Invalidenstrasse. — Deutsche 
Fischerei- Zeitung. 





THE PEREGRINATION OF EELS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Sve/tin General Advertiser has 

recently inquired whether it is a fact that eels frequent fields 
of growing peas at night for the purpose of pilfering pods and 
blossoms. In reply I desire to say that my long experience of 
many years has convinced me that this frequently-asserted fact is 
wholly fabulous. Eels live on animal food only, consisting for 
the greater part of worms, snails, cray-fishes, frogs, leeches and 
fishes. In my youth I have frequently been employed in catch- 
ing eels, and have never, at any time, found vegetable substances 
in their intestines. To test the oft-repeated assertion, my friends 
and I have often been out at night to search for eels in the fields, 
or to catch them when leaving. We have often caught colds but 





never an eel. It is well authenticated that in spring and summer 
eels do find their way into meadow pools, but only in search of 
worms, snails, frogs, &c., and that they are frequently captured 
in eel-traps set in these places. Eels are most active during, or 
shortly after thunder-showers when they stand the best chance of 
getting abundant food. And it may, perchance, happen now and 
then that an eel getting into a rain-puddle in a field of peas 
situated near to the water’s edge has been left high and dry as the 
water drained away, and has been unable to escape ; for eels can 
only move about on land as long as they can keep the slime 
peculiar to themselves moist. It is equally indisputable that eels 
glide along the water-side in search of food. And during warm 
summer nights their curious smacking noise is not unfrequently to 
be heard. 

With regard to the habits and reproduction of eels we are still 
much in the dark. Formerly it was accepted as certain that in 
the winter months eels hybernated at the bottom of marshy pools 
coiled up and knotted together, or descended to the sea-board to 
deposit their young. My experience goes to show that eels are 
as active in winter as they are in summer, only that in cold wea- 
ther they seek refuge in shallow water between reeds, rushes and 
roots, partly for feeding purposes, and partly to rear their young, 
so that when the thaw comes these may enjoy warmer water and 


more food. 
[Editorial Note.—We decline all responsibility for the opinions 


expressed in the concluding portion of this communication. The 
writer is welcome to hold them alone. |]—Deufsche Fischeret- 
Zeitung. 





TROUT FISHING NEAR KELSO-ON-TWEED. 
INFORMATION FOR ANGLERS. 


[Mr. JAmes Wricut, fishing-tackle maker, Sprouston, near 
Kelso, N.B., has, in answer to our inquiries, given us the follow- 
ing information about the fishing near Kelso. He will be happy 
to furnish any further particulars that may be required.—Eb. ] 

Name and Extent of Water: The Sprouston water, four miles. 
On the south side, belonging to his Grace the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, and Hendersyde, on the north side, belonging to Sir 
George Waldie Griffith. 

Sort of Fish tt contains ; Chiefly salmon, grilse, sea trout, brown 
trout, grayling, eels. 

What Fishing ts Free and what Preserved: Trout fishing free ; 
salmon preserved. 

Name of Clubs or Gentlemen who Preserve: No clubs. 

Lf day or other Tickets are issued, and price of same: No tickets 
are issued. 

When the Season Commences and ends: It commences on the rst 
February and ends the last day of November. 

Distance from nearest Railway Station, and what Conveyance can 
be had: Within a quarter of a mile from the station. 

What Hotels, Inns, or Lodgings in the Neighbourhood: Private 
lodgings can be had. 

General Remarks: For the beginning, March brown, Greenwell’s 
glory, oak fly, partridge fly, blue dun; middle season, willow fly, 
Hofland’s fancy, red spinner. 

The partridge spider is the best fly used on the Tweed for the 
first three months. Wading is allowed. The river varies. We 
have some very deep pools, ‘The trout-fishing is very good here. 
The disease has been very bad here, especially amongst the salmon 
and sea trout. I will forward you a printed list of our fishing 
club about the beginning of next month, 


a ree 


, PisHinc Quarters IN BerwicksHire.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House Station 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams, 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apyr.] 


[Marcu 20, 1860. 








There should be some good baskets made. Wind east ; barometer 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


“« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.””— Shakespeare. 





Fishing for the season 1879-80 on the Thames came to an end on Sunday 
evening last. The river had been for days in the primest of order, and hundreds 
ofeager piscatorials on Friday and Saturday last sought ‘‘ ye banks and braes 
of bonny’? Thames; some bent on a quiet bit of fishing and a breath of ozone ; 
some bent on competition dire, and with a firm determination to win that 
“silver cup,’? and wipe the eye of some pal or another; some bent, Mammon- 
like, on £ s. d., and determined to win that “yellow boy” given by the Ruff Club 
for the best stickleback of the season; but all, ‘‘more or less,’’? bound to 
do or die in their own specialty of fishing, and willing to throw 
down the gauntlet to any man who differed from their modus operandi. 
Big bags of fish would have been had during the final days of the season, but 
a nasty east wind prevailed all the while, and made the water cold and the fish 
inactive. At STREATLEY some pretty catches of roach and chub have been 
made, with two or three jack of fair size. From WARGRAYVE I glean that the 
place was inundated with anglers for the final day or so, and some capital roach 
had from the banks, also some good jack, the best scaling 6lb. At HENLEY 
the season seems to have ended with a bouquet of piscatorial favours, @ /aa 
firework display. On Thursday Mr. Foulger, with Parrott, some splendid 
chub; Mr. Pitchey, a nice sample of jack; Mr. Elcomb, with the inimitable 
W. P., some good jack and chub; Mr. Askew, with Hamilton, a jack 
of 73 lb. Bank anglers ledgering baskets of 61b., 7lb. and 9% Ib. respec- 
tively of roach, and for a final bit of golden rain, a gentleman 
whilst fishing in Marsh Pool, landed a fine jack of 153 Ib. At Hurtey, Mr. 
Allford and Mr. Troupe, with Street, have been persuading the roach and 
coquetting with the jack, but nothing satisfactory has resulted. None but the 
brave deserve the fair. A favourable answer may be returned next season, 
when the fish will be a little older, and will have had an opportunity of ‘ ask- 
ing mamma.”’ Mr. Dixon, fishing from that snug hostelry, the East Arms, Hur- 
ley, has taken some good roach, several other visitors at the same establishment 
being put on to good swims, and doing fairly with roach, taking into conside— 
ration the dete mo’r wind. MArtow: This station has been alive with anglers 
during the past week, but I do not hear of any take above the average. <At 
BouRNE EnpD and CooKHAM some capital roaching has been had, and in a bit 
of private water some 80 lb. of jack in three days. The river is in prime fettle 
as to colour, but the wind, which still persistently keeps in the east, keeps it 
very cold, and will retard the buoyancy of trout.—MARLow Buzz. 


Thursday evening. 
The Thames (Goring)- 


PRosPECTS: Prospects look well for the trout season at present, water in 
good order for them. Sport DurING TEE PAST WEEK: On Thursbay, 20 lb. 
good roach. There have been some good batches of roach here ; a bank angler 
‘took 20 lb. on Sunday.—JoHN RusH. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


On Friday last five jack, largest weighing 5 lb.; D. Hackett, same day, two 
very good jack. Myself, in two days, several fine roach and dace. On Sun- 
day, being the last day, over sixty bank fishers came down ; some did very well 
with the roach and some did very little. W. ROGERSON. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Anglers fared badly here the last few days of the season. I had made up my 
mind and gone so far 2s to predict some good jack if it fined down; but only 
two of note have come under my notice, and they were taken by John Meysey 
with a gentleman from Clewer Point. One weighed 18 lb., the other 54 Ib. 
A few bags of roach, perch and chub were had, but small, and not worth re- 
cording. These cold winds will stop the trout from showing themselves ; but, 
as we have had no serious floods, doubtless they will be found in their old 
quarters when it does turn round to more genial weather. I had the Jast day 
on Friday for jack in private water with a friend, and took 15 spinning with an 
Archimedean and live-baiting. Largest, 74 lb.; the lot going between 
60 lb. and 70 Ib., and in very fair condition.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE, March 17. 


The Lea (Flander’s Weir Fishery, Chingford). 


The bitterly cold winds and frosty nights have knocked the fish completely 
off the feed. Mr. Twining took a handsome brace of chub, scaling respectively 
3 lb. 9 oz. and 3 lb. 7 0z., also a handsome carp scaling 3 1b., all being in 
splendid condition. Before the setting-in of these polar blasts from the 
E.N.E. the eels began to move, and several were taken on the ledger, and 


until the temperature becomes more genial we cannot hope to do any good.— 
W. J. CARTER. 
March 18th. 
Barle and Exe (Dulverton). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers are very low and clear, and will 
not be in good condition for angling till we get some rain. Prospects: If 
we do, the prospects for the next week will be good ; but at the present moment 
of writing there does not seem any likelihood. of any. . Until we do, anglers 
will not have much sport. Weather is fine. oI 
Owing to cold east winds there has been very little sport on these rivers, and 
very few baskets have been made; and until the wind changes we cannot 
expect much sport.—W. 





Sport DURING THE WEEK:. 


Trout-fishing commenced on the Itchen, 1st March. The weather being 
favourable to-dry fly-fishing, in so far that there has been no wind to hurt, 
good sport has been recorded, and the fish appear to be in faircondition, In 
Hammond’s Water at Winchester, they are as usual almost too plentiful, to a 
stranger it is worth a long journey to see how thick they are ; without exaggera- 
tion, I don’t think there is a yard of water that does not holda trout. Toa 
novice, they are difficult to catch, but to any one accustomed to dry fly fishing, 
it is very simple work, you have only to hit off the fly ; there are the fish rising _ 
nearly all day long, and it is your own fault if you don’t bring them to net. 
Fora beginner I don’tknow a better school. There are some first-rate fishermen 
on the water, and a good many wrinkles can be picked up by watching them. 
Considering the bright weather we have had lately, I don’t fancy the fish pay 
much regard to the subject that has recently been ventilated in the /ze/d about 
“‘ varnished rods.” It is in fishing always desirable, if not essential, to have some 
ready excuse for not taking home a basket of fish ; but when people who have 
fished all their lives only now find out that a varnished rod has evidently 
been the cause of their non-success, it is high time they retired into private 
life. If a manis foolish enough to get so close to a rising trout that it can 
count all the rings on his rod, he has only himself to blame if it darts away at 
the first cast. On the river Test, the recognised day for commencing opera- 
tions is the 25th March, by which date I fancy the fish will be found in good 
condition. The spawning on the river was rather late this year, in fact fish 
were seen on the beds as late as last week. A few days ago I took some ova 
from a bed, put them in a box in running water, and in two days they began to 
hatch out. It is, perhaps, not generally known that the miller’s thumb and 
lamprey eel are the two greatest enemies to spawning beds ; there is hardly one 
that does not contain one or more of these pests. I opened some of the 
miller’s thumbs (or, as they are sometimes called, bull heads), and invariably 
found them to contain spawn. Iwas always under the impression that dab 
chicks were most destructive, but it is quite impossible they could burrow deep 
enough in the gravel to reach the ova. I have no doubt they do a lot of 
mischief after the fish have hatched out and are rising to the surface. The 
upper water of the Test seems very prolific in small jack this year. In the last 
ten days my man has wired 76. They are now so full of spawn that when laid 
on the bank it literally runs out of them. I have just placed some eggs ina 
box to see how long they take to hatch, also to have a look at the youngsters ; 
after which they will be destroved.— HAMPSHIRE. 

LATEst REPoRT.—Wind rather strong from S,E, Not much fly on till the 
afternoon. Water in splendid order. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury). 


The closing days of the coarse fishing season produced tolerably fair sport 
for those who were brave enough to face the biting cold winds which pre- 
vailed during the last week. Amongst other fish landed was a nice perch of 
1 lb. 50z. The water is now low and in beautiful order for fly-fishing, but 
the sharp frosts at night and north-east winds have not been productive of 
much sport. Some few trout, however, about 6 oz. each, have found their way 
into the anglers’ baskets; and next Friday (Good Friday) will, weather per- 
mitting, prove destructive to the finny tribe, as it is a great angling day on the 
Severn. WwW. D 

March 18th. 


The Soar (Leicester-) 


Our correspondent, writing on Thursday, says.—The close has been a very 
favourable one for those who have fished right on to the end of the time 
alllowed. The last few days produced a nice bit of sport both above and below 
the waters of the Barrow Association, and in the Barrow and Quorn waters 
themselves. Messrs. Rudkin and Sharpe, both had good catches, roach and 
bream principally being the fish caught. Several others did well. The 
prospects of the breeding season in the Soar are very promising, and no doubt 
the stock of most kinds will be largely increased. I hear of some efforts being 
made to watch the fish during the breeding season; but many will regret on 
the other hand to hear of the dismissal of the water bailiff on perhaps the best 
water. This is a great mistake, as probably the members of the association will 
find to their cost. The trout season has scarcely begun, and so far few tidings 
haye come to hand of anything being done either in the streams or reservoirs. 


The Trent (Birmingham). 


I am pleased to have to chronicle an excellent finish to an exceptionally bad 
pike season. Since my last report the river, as well as the weather, has been 
all the angler could wish for; and some really excellent catches have been made. 
The following are a few of the many takes that have been brought to my 
notice :—Messrs. G. Clements and J. Parker, 7 fish, the largest 8 ]b.; Mr. W. 
Jephcott, 4 fish, from 4 1b. to 8 lb.; your humble servant, fishing with Mr. 
James Day, of the Crystal Palace Concert Hall, 17 fish taken with live gud- 
geon and Gregory’s clipper-bait ; Mr. W. Wright, at Alrewas, 7 fish, the three 
largest scaling 33 lb., and the four others were respectively 3 1b., 5 lb.. 6 1b., 
and 8 1b. This excellent sample were taken with a live gudgeon; and, as the 
fortunate angler only started from home with eleven baits, he is to be congra- 
tulated on this really excellent sport. I hear Mr. Leeson had a fair wind upon 
the Tame on Saturday. Besides killing some good pike, he came across some 
good tench worm-fishing, and secured a nice sample. Roach.fishing has been 
this week almost a dead letter, although the weather has been delightfully fine 
for the early season. There has been a cold easterly wind blowing that has 
militated against this class of sport. One of our most persevering anglers gave 
them a trial on Tuesday with the cockspur-worm, but failed to kill more than a 
dozen fish. Thursday Night :—The weather remains gloriously fine, but the 
wind still remains in the east, which will militate against fishing for roach— 
which, by the way, our Society, acting upon counsel's opinion, have resolved 
to continue roach-fishing until May 15, and to close from that date till June 
15. I understand there is already a plentiful supply of can-bait to be had for 
the holidays ; and, should the water remain clear, this will now be the best 
bait to use for roach—which are now in prime condition, and will remain so, at 
least in the Trent, for the next two moths.—JAMES GREGORY, Yyse Street, 
Birmingham, 
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The Wye (Ross). 

The water is now in excellent order for the fly, and several have been 
captured, but none of good weight. There is a large number of kelts remaining 
in the pools, and several clean-run fish have been noticed on the casts near the 
town. We hope next week to chronicle some good sport. The fishes 
are plentiful and of good size, and we hope the river watchers will keep a sharp 
Jook-out on all poachers. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above river are in most excellent condition for both fly and minnow 
fishing, and I am pleased to say that baskets from 2 to 3} brace per angler 
have been made. The best basket being made off the Derwent. The Chats- 
worth fishery has yielded the largest size fish, and the greatest quantity of fish 
also. 1 hear great complaints from different parts of the Wye as to the 
scarcity of fish in the water of both the trout and grayling. No doubt the 
disease has made sad havoc amongst both the trout and grayling. The best 
killing flies during the past week for both rivers are Katon’s bumbles, furnace 
and dyed tackle flies, and the best feeding time has been from one to four, and 
the fish have risen the best in the streams and ripples. Very few being killed 
in the flats and smooth slidings. Weather still very cold morning and evening. 
Wind east. Prospects of sport for next week are good for fly fishing, when 
there is a good stock of fish in the waters—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Stark- 
holmes, Matlock Bath. 

March 18th. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

It has been raining more or less for the past two days. The river has not 
yet come down to its proper level for rod fishing on the lower waters ; on the 
upper waters, however, there have been some salmon taken. We have much 
pleasure in telling of the splendid fresh-run salmon of from 16 to 18 lb. killed 
by Lord Donoughmore on the Poppin fly, after an_exciting half hour’s play 
at Newcastle, after his second cast on Monday last. We donot read of any of 
the English ladies joining in ‘‘ the gentle sport.’? Miss Alice Butler has again 
been successful and Janded two salmon 20 and 13]b. Mr. and Miss Massy 
between them have caught eight fish of various weights since the season opened. 
Mr. Thomas Phelan Kilmanahan killed, one t1 1b., on Lord Donough more’s 
waters at Newcastle on Wednesday last. Until this heavy water passes away 
we do not expect to hear of many more takes. The following is a list of the 
net tishing during the week up to Friday last. Clonmel clears 18 Ib. ; 
Derrenlaur, 13 lb. ; Helshaelan, 15 lb. ; Burnchurch, 4 lb.; average 16 lb. 
The trout fishing, particularly on the streams, has been very good. Mr. 
Lloyd killed nine, and Captain Massy seven, on the Finisk ; Tom Cower, 
twenty-nine, on the Nire; andon the same stream, Mr. McCarthy, when 
fishing for trout, met with a salmon which broke his cast. It was likely a slat or 
kelt, as they frequently rise to trout flies, even though we use very smali ones 
on the streams here. Mr. Middleton killed seven with the Devon bait (or 
angel) on the Suir, which is too high at present for fly-fishing. Mr. Bradford 
killed, on the Anner, three trout, which weighed 2 lb. 10 0z. Mr. Helen 
filled his basket on the Finisk. We heard a party of ladies and gentlemen 
went to fish on Saturday last at Kilmanahan, but did not ascertain if they had 
a good day. As this is our national holiday, St. Patrick’s Day, several have 
gone to try their luck on the streams. The March brown is just coming in 
now, but we hear of more trout being killed on the orange wren, orange black 
hackle, and green ash.—DorRA. 

March 17th. 








THE MUNDELLA TESTIMONIAL. 


oy Wednesday evening, at a meeting of the Piscatoriay 
Society, presided over by Sir W. H. Peek, M.P., and held 
at Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, the large oil painting, by 
Mr. H. L. Rolfe, representing all the English fresh-water fish, was 
presented to Mr. Mundella, together with a beautifully-illuminated 
address bearing the names of the subscribers, who represented a 
great number of angling societies in various parts of the 
kingdom. We shall have some further particulars next week. 








THE WITHAM AND FEN DRAINS (BOSTON). 
HAT with wretchedly wet summer weather, and ice-bound 
winter, the season of 1879-80 has been the worst of the 
past six in these waters; but it has concluded with a brilliant 
finish, for the roach have vied with each other during the last 
three weeks to make amends for the previous miserable sport. 
Several of the local talent have been very busy, returning day 
after day with well-filled creels and panniers, a good proportion of 
the fish running half-a-pound and upwards. Tench are now on 
the move, and during the past week have afforded some excellent 
sport, the drains being a perfect paradise for them. Messrs. J. 
Swinn, W. Day and S. Booth having been particularly attentive to 
their requirements, with most gratifying results. Many fine fish 
have been brought to bank, some scaling upwards of 3 Ib. 
Guardian Office, March rsth. J. R. Barnes. 
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A Fine Trour.—M. W. F. Locock, Trington, St. Michael, whilst roach- 
fishing in thé Avon, at Chippenham, hooked, and after three quarters of an 
hour’s capital and exciting sport succeeded in bringing to bank, a trout which 


weighed 5} ]b., and was in very good condition. It is to b t by’ Mr. 
Cooper, of London. ve o be set up by Mr 





NOTICES OF FISHING TACKLE, &c. 
From Mzssrs. Harpy Broruers, Fenkle-street, Alnwick. 

Messrs. Harpy send us some samples of their Stewart worm 
tackle foruse in bright water. The gut is beautifully fine and the 
hooks are fastened to the gut by means of very small loops at the 
end of the shank of the wire of the hooks. The gut is first simply 
tied once round the hook near the bend, then passed through the 
wire loop and knotted there. No waxed silk fastening is used at 
all. We advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine 
small hooks with loops, as they permit a Stewart tackle of the 
best—because least visible—description being made up ina few 
minutes by the water side. 








ARTIFICIAL FISH-CULTURE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


shia Sultan of Turkey having expressed a wish to that effect, 
s the Emperor of Germany has presented him with a set of 
the necessary apparatus for artificial fish-culture, and a supply of 
ova of marinen and great lake trout. The former were obtained 
from Herr Max v. d. Borne, the latter from Hiiningen establish- 
ment. To the Sultan’s great joy the Imperial gift has arrived 
safely at Constantinople, and has been set up and housed in a 
manner worthy of the donor.—Deutsche Hischerei-Zeitung. 


———— eae 


THE DEVIL FISHING. 








By MARK TwalIn. 


Tue devil sat by the river's side— 

The stream of time, where you'd always find him 
Casting his line in the rushing tide, 

And landing his fish on the bank behind him. 


He sat at ease ina cosy nook, 
And was filling his basket very fast ; 

While you might have seen that his deadly hook 
Was differently baited for every cast. 


He caught ’em as fast as a man could count ; 
Little or big—twas all the same ; 

One bait was a check fora round amount, 
A Congressman nabbed it, and out he came. 


He took a gem that as Saturn shone, 
It sank in the water without a sound ; 
A woman caught it who long was known 
As the best and purest for miles around. 


Sometimes he would laugh, and sometimes sing, 
For better luck no one could wish ; 

And he seemed to know to a dead sure thing 
The bait best suited to every fish. 


Quoth Satan: ‘ The fishing is rare and fine!” 
And he took a drink, somewhat enthused ; 
But now a parson swam round the line, 
Who e’en the most tempting of baits refused. 


He baited with gold, and with flashing gems; 
He hung fame and fortune upon the line, 
And dressing-gowns with embroidered hem— 

But still the Dominie made no sign. 


A woman’s garter went on the hook, 

‘I have him at last,” quoth the devil brightening, 
Then Satan's sides with laughter shook, 

And he landed the preacher quick as lightning. 








A LARGE PiKe.—Mr. R. D. Frost (O’Handlen and Co.), 48, Victoria 
Street, Bristol, whilst live-bait fishing in the canal at Halberton, near Tiverton, 
succeeded in hooking a pike which took half an hour to get to bank, and proved 
to be 274 lb. weight, 3 feet 7 inches long and 21 inches round. After it was on 
the bank it disgorged a jack, partially digested, of about 14 1b. weight. The 
monster has been entrusted to Mr. Cooper, of London, to be set up, where it 
may be seen. 

FuEGIAN METHOD oF FiIsHING.—The Fuegians subsist principally by 
fishing, and have recourse to a remarkable expedient to suppiy the place ofa 
hook. They fasten a small limpet in its shell to the end of a line, which the 
fish readily swallows as bait. The greatest care is then taken by them not to 
displace the limpet from his stomach in drawing the fish up to the surface of 
the water; and when there, the fisherman watches a favourable moment, and 
with great dexterity, retains the fish by the line in one hand, seizes hold of it 
by the other and quickly lifts it into the canoe.— Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedonot hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MERLE.—You will find * Otter’s book on Angling,’’ published by Mr. Alfred, 
20, Moorgate Street, a capital work on bottom fishing. Messrs. Routledge, 
Publishers, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill, also publish a good book on 
bottom fishing. 

T. HuGues.—The Fresh Water Fisheries Act does not apply to private 
fisheries. And there is no reason why you should not angle in such 
waters for any fish which may bein season. 

F, TavLor.—We published last year several good recipes for waterproofing 
lines. 








NETTING v. ANGLING. 


S1r,—However well Mr. Mundella’s Bill may be working in some parts of 
the country, my brother anglers will read my experience of a day’s fishing 
last week with much regret. I went down into Cambridgeshire to a small 
river called the Little Ouse, a tributary of the Great Ouse. I have fished in this 
water froma boy, and believe it is one of the best streams in England for roach, 
perch, dace and pike. The day was charming, and my friend and myself 
anticipated good sport. Soon after we reached the river the woman living at the 
ferry enquired. ‘‘ If we had heard about the wonderful take of fish thereabouts 
the day before.’’ Our interest was soon roused of course, and we replied in the 
negative. Judge of our surprise and indignation when she told us that the 
river had been ‘netted ”’ the whole length by one and another every day for 
the last week or two; that one party alone took out in one day 16 bushels of 
large roach and perch, and a heap of jack, and sold them at 3s. 6d. a bushel all 
round. Knowing that the close season was at hand, these poachers douotless 
determined on making the best use of their time. But just when all these fish 
are spawning, and as full of roe as possible, is it not a most shameful thing that 
the good intentions of those who framed the Act should be thus frustrated by 
this wholesale destruction, and by men whose only object in seizing their prey 
is the selling ofthem ? Now the point to which I am endeavouring to draw 
public attention lies in the fact that these destroyers of genuine bona-fide sport 
perpetrated their misdeeds in daylight, unmolested, and have escaped punish- 
ment. Is it not, then, ‘‘ straining at a gnat” to prevent by Act of Parliament the 
true angler using rod and line after the 15th March; but any day prior, to suffer 
these clowns with their drawnets to sweep out the river from bank to bank in 
the shameful manner I have described, and at the most momentous period of 
piscatorial life. It is the duty of our county magistrates to have an organised 
surveillance of all rivers and streams in their district, and by printed notices 
posted all along the rivercourse, to let everybody know the exact state of the 
law on the subject. These Cambridgeshire streams teem with fish, and would 
afford splendid sport all the year round if lawfully preserved, but so long as the 
clodhopper has his nets he can afford to laugh at our expense. Even should the 
angler fish every day of the fence month, his modest takes would have but little 
effect on future supply after all, if we compare the sacrifice of tons by these fatal 
enemies of our art.—I am, &c., PISCATOR. 

March 17th. 


AMERICAN BLACK-BASS. 


S1r,—As I have observed one or more advertisements offering these fish for 
sale for breeding purposes, it may be of some interest to my brother anglers in 
this country to learn something of them. ‘The black-bass is found in running 
water, and would thrive in the swift stream at any of the Thames weirs. Those 
I killed in America were taken close under the rapids or where the river was 
much broken by rocks. I fished for them two summers ago on the head waters 
of the James in Virginia, the whole length of that beautiful river, as far down 
as Richmond, being now well stocked with them, as are the Shenandoah and 
other suitable streams of that State. 

Black-bass take the fly freely. I found the more the fly resembled the big 
brown grasshopper the better, that is, brown back and wings with a greenish 
yellow body. They are also taken with live bait, artificial minnows, crayfish 
with the natural grasshopper and frogs. They are a plucky, strong fish, very 
game and active, and quite as good sport as trout, and almost as good to eat. 
They increase very rapidly and I am sure would thrive well in the Thames. 
The dace, roach and gudgeon would have a bad time of it, but against jack 
and perch they would hold their own. 

If the Thames were stocked with these fish, we Londoners would not have to 
go far for real sport, instead of waiting for the salmon and trout of the future, 
which some day we are to capture off the Thames Embankment. Think of 
killing under Sunbury Weir, for instance, fifteen brace of these black-bass in 
an afternoon, averaging two pounds (2 1b.), which would be now possible within 
two years, and in two years more the chance of Janding a five-pounder, 

The James River in Virginia has been stocked from two hundred and fifty 
bass, put in at Clifton Forge, on its head waters, some six years ago. To get 
such fish in their stead we might spare some of our smaller fry,—I am, &c., 

Kensington, W. jee 





“WHERE ARE THE RIVER KEEPERS?” 

Sir,—I have been asked by a gentleman who counted seventy-three people 
on Teddington Weir on Sunday last, the greater part of whom were taking 
dace by ‘‘snatching,’’ the above question. 

It is a great pity that this should be allowed, as the dace are working-up now 





to spawn in shoals, and a line with three or four hooks on at that game will do 
more damage to them at the present time than a net in August. 
Not being able myself to give the required information, perhaps some brother 
reader could oblige. PIXIE, 
March 16th, 


LIVE MINNOWS WANTED. 
Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me where is the nearest place to 
Gloucester to obtain a good supply of live minnows ?>—I am, &c., 
2, Market Parade, Gloucester. I, THOMPSON. 


A NEW GORGE HOOK. 

Str,—There are three theoretical and practical disadvantages given in the 
“Pennell”? gorge hook which is nevertheless so made that the whilom evils of 
an abnormally lead-distended throat in the bait and 
the rigid wire of the tail no longer exist. These 
disadvantages are as well incident to all makes, and 
briefly are :—(1) Lack of adaptability to all sizes of 
bait ; (2) a rigidity of the body of the bait when zz 
situ ; and (3) an infallible slipping or curling up of 
the bait no matter how tied, after a short period of 
use. 


The gorge hook here presented to readers of the 
FISHING GAZETTE obviates the evils referred to, 
and, as farasI can at present see, is theoretically 
perfect. A reference to the diagram will at once 
make its principle clear in the light of the following 
explanation. A, A, A, are split rings attached to 
three various sizes of lead. B is a whole wire hook 
slipped round into the split ring, A. C, C, C, are 
the leads, that nearest the gimp being of a some- 
what pointed shape, that it may be drawn up into 
the flaky part of the tail of the bait. The advant- 
ages are plain to any gorge fisher. (1) By his 


sizedleads, he can vary the weight and number ad 
(2) His hook is flexible in the mouth of 
the pike when the bait is taken. (3) The pointed 
jead nearest the gimp penetrates the solid flesh 
of the bait’s tail, and thus retains the 
bait in its place. (4) The size and shape of the hook 
can be varied to suit the bait, whether dace, gudgeon, 
or roach, et hoc genus omne. 


infinitum. 





SS Mr. Gregory, of Vyse Street, Birmingham, has 
pha to bring out this piece of tackle, as also several others of my inven- 
tion, which I will introduce to your readers anon. I hope to shortly have a 
number of specimens in my hand, and with your permission, Sir, and aid, I 
will distribute them amongst such jack-fishers of your acquaintance as you may 
kindly name, for the effectual verification of their merits or otherwise.—I am, 
&c., J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


SINGLE HOOK v. STEWART’S TACKLE, 


S1r,—I cannot say I quite agree with either Jock Scott or Mr. Tweddle in 
all things; as there is a medium, and it must be acknowledged by all fair 
critics that there is virtue in both kinds of hooks; although, to my mind, 
neither is perfect under all conditions. 

One of Jock Scott’s particular objections to the ‘‘ Stewart's” tackle 
is, that eight times out twelve the worm twists the hooks into a regular 
round knot. May this not be accounted for by his using too large a worm or 
too fine tackle? I think so, as I very seldom find annoyance from this cause. 
Again, another of his objections, viz., ‘‘ much greater consumption of bait””?—I do 
not find this the case to any appreciable extent, as with ‘‘ Stewart’s tackle,” 
properly used, five fish in every six that bite should find their way into the 
basket. I myself have killed as many as fourteen trout in fourteen consecu- 
tive casts, when the single hook would do almost nothing. Ihave also found 
when the water was low and clear, and I could scarcely get a nibble with the 
single hook, that I could raise fish in nearly every stream with the “ Stewart’s 
tackle,’’ and I always find a large average with it. 

A friend of mine, who was most conservative in his attachment to the single 
hook, was quite converted two seasons ago. It happened thus: We had gone 
to fish the Aln, in some of the prettiest water for worm-fishing to be found 
anywhere. Well, we started using the single hook, and on fishing the first 
stream I raised four trout, but could not get a chance; so quietly retired from 
the water until I had armed myself with the deadly ‘ Stewart,’”? when I 
returned to the struggle. Mark the consequences! I started as before at the 
bottom of the stream, and, one after another, killed the four without any 
trouble. Fishing on for a bit, I soon found my friend; and, as I had by this 
time left the only two “‘ Stewart’s tackle’? I had with me sticking in roots at the 


bottom of the river, I asked him to oblige me with a ‘‘ Stewart’s tackle; on — 


which he willingly gave me his whole stock (half-a-dozen), remarking that ‘‘I was 
welcome to them; there were of no use to him; he would not use them.’’ After 
a smoke and a rest, we again started; and, on finishing up, after a glorious 
never-to-be-forgotten day, I counted 95 fish weighing 30 lb. as against my 
friend’s 54. I don’t remember his weight, but my fish averaged a little larger 
than his, How was this? my friend can handle a rod as well as I (perhaps 


carrying with him a little box of various shaped and | 
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better in this particular department), we had the same bait, and no one knows 
better than he the exact spot on which to look for the fish. The answer, to my 
mind, is plain and simple, the fish were biting short, and under these conditions 
the ‘ Stewart’s tackle,”’ was better than the ‘single hook.” 

Now I am going to uphold Jock Scott, as I usually fish with the single hook 
when commencing ; and, if the fishing are feeding, I find it much pleasanter to 
use, as there is not the same liability to get ‘ fast,” and be under the disagree- 
able necessity of breaking your tackle (I always use a shotted line, one or two 
No. 6), there is also less liability to loose a large fish. Ialso agree with him 
in quick striking; the fish should scarcely be felt, even with a taut line. It 
should all be done with the eye. 

So both have their advantages and disadvantages ; although, could I be 
guaranteed against getting ‘ fast,” I should always use the ‘* Stewart’s tackle.’’ 

T send you a sample of each of the different tackles which I use, You will 
see that the ‘‘Stewart’s tackle’? hooks are made with fine eyes on the shank, 
so that the angler can make one up at any time in three minutes. I think they 
would be good for roach-fishing ; but as we have none of these fish in our parts, 
have never tried them. ‘The single hook is our No. 6 needle point. You will 
observe that the gut on both hooks is very long and fine.—I am, &c., 

Alnwick, March 5, 1880. Jno. Jas. Harpy (of Hardy Brothers). 





THE 43-POUND PIKE. 


Sirx.— I noticed a letter in your last issue concerning a pike, supposed to 
have been caught in East Anglia somewhere, and to weigh 43 pounds. I have 
made all enquiries and cannot trace anything heavier than the one of 36 pounds, 
at present being preserved by Mr. Gunn, of St. Giles, Norwich. The gentleman 
who was stated to have caught it, Iheard, a fortnight ago, had caught a big pike, 
and that he had sent it to London for preservation. This, on the face of it, 
looks rather fishy, because, had it been a monster, there is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt it would have been exhibited here, as well as preserved. 
Still, there may have been such a pike, but I, for my part, doubt it. On Mon- 
day last, in company with five other members of the Champion Angling Club, 
T drove to Ranworth on the Bure, (a splendid fishing district, but out of the 
way of ordinary anglers; except by conveyance). The sport was moderate, owing 
to the terrible east wind blowing, the six rods taking about 250 fish, mostly 
small ones, but amongst the number were some splendid rudd, perch, bream 
and bream flats. These were all caught in about 2} to 3 feet of water, it 
was thus evident to me that fish were getting into shallow water for the 
purpose of spawning. I have never before caught such a mixed medley of fish 
in one spot, and I am corroborated by an old angler who was present that day. 
First a roach, then a perch, thena fine rudd, then a bream flat, then a ‘‘rough,”’ 
(or pope or rough) and then a bream, such was the order of the day. 

Mr. R. Lemon of the Maltsters Inn, Ranworth, has kindly promised to 
forward me at any time all particulars of good fishing that may occur in that 
neighbourhood. 

The Bure Society’s keeper was out nearly the whole of the Sunday night 
watching for a barge that had been stated to have left Yarmouth for netting, but 
without success on his part. On Monday night, or Tuesday morning last, police 
constable Knights stationed at Runham Vauxhall, near Yarmouth, from informa- 
tioned received, boarded a barge, and succeeded in making a good report 
for prosecation. The bargees had nearly a ton of fish in the hold, amongst 
them being carp, tench and pike up to a good size. The nets were seized, and 
the offenders will be before the magistrates in a day or two, when it is to be 
hoped the heaviest possible penalty will be inflicted, and thus be the means of 
frightening other illegitimate sportsmen.—I am, &c. R. W. N. 

Norwich. 





EELS AND THE CLOSE SEASON. 


S1r,—Referring to your reply to J. E. H., Kiveton Park, in the GAZETTE of 
the 13th inst., touching the legality of angling for eels during the close season 
—a disputed point, which I cordially agree with you ‘ ought to be settled’’—will 
you allow me to remark. that, as regards myself, I make no scruple whatever of 
ledgering for eels right through the spring months, when eels, as you most 
justly observe “are in their finest condition”’ 

It has generally been remarked that eels begin to move almost concurrently with 
the bursting of the buds of the willow, which usually occurs about the first or 
second week in March ; and should the temperature be genial, with occasional 
showers—and especially with warm floods, they will run all day, and good bags 
can be made, using a stiff rod, running tackle, a stout gut ledger, with a lob 
worm ona double hook. I may mention, ev passat, that these hooks can be 
procured at Messrs. Kewell and Sons, of St. John-Street Road, London, who 
make them to my pattern. . 

The eel, although a greedy feeder, is up to a thing or two in the matter of 
taking a bait, and the double hook effectually puts a stopper in his endeavour 
to strip off the worm, which they easily do five times out of six, from an ordi- 
nary single hook,—no matter how instantly you strike, you will find the single 
hook stripped as clean as a whistle, 

April, May and June, I have always found to be the three best months in 
the year for taking eels with rod and line during the day,—especially April, 
and May, when I have had capital sport on the shallows—particularly if the 
weather, as I have previously said, be mild, with occasional soft warm showers, 
and if the water happens to be a bit coloured. 

I have noticed that eels do not commence running freely until about Easter, 

’ when most of the members of the fishery to which I am a subscriber begin to 
ledger for them with more or less success, according to the mildness or other- 
wise of the spring,—aud I certainly entertain a very strong opinion that they 
are perfectly entitled to do so,—for not only is the eel in the most splendid 
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condition in the spring, but, whether rightly or wrongly, I hold that the 
fact of their running all through the day during the spring months of the year, 
(when later on their habits become strictly nocturnal) proves their migratory 
disposition at that particular season ; and that being so, they clearly do not 
come—nor should they come—within the meaning of Mr. Mundella’s Act, and 
therefore may legally be taken with rod and line during the fence months when 
other fish are out of season. 

I earnestly hope that neither your correspondent J. E. H., nor any other 
angler partial to so toothsome a dainty as a dish of fine silver eels, will have any 
qualms of conscience in the matter ; if they have, all I can say is they will miss 
many a good day’s sport which, at this season, falls to the rod of—Yours, &c., 

London, March I5. W. J. CARTER. 

[We are very glad indeed to find Mr. Carter back up our opinion in this 
matter so strongly.—ED. ] 





THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK FISHERIES ACT. 

Srr,—Can any of your numerous readers inform me where Tam likely to 
obtain the Norfolk and Suffolk Angling Rules? The only two counties, I 
believe, that are now exempt from the new Fishing Act having certain rules of 
their own; if so I shall feel obliged.—I am, &c., A. M. B. 

Dovercourt. 

[We should be glad if some East Anglian reader would send us acopy of the 
Norfolk and Suffork Fisheries Act. —ED. ] 





THAMES FISHERMEN AND THE FENCE SEASON. 

S1r,—On Saturday last, March 13th, a friend and I had a day’s angling at 
Teddington, the result being 9 dozen finedace. An angler fishing from the upper 
buttress of the weir landed a barbel about 6 1b., but very much out of condi- 
tion, being as rough as a file and full of spawn. There were a number of bank 
anglers who had fine takes of fish. Oncoming ashore expressions of regret by 
our own and other puntmen were given at being allowed to take fish in the 
fortnight in March, the fish being full of spawn. They said the old fence months 
were much better; or, in fact, they would like the river shut on February 15th 
and opened on June Ist. This is not the first time I have heard this stated, 
as at other parts of the river the puntmen are of the same opinion, and would 
like the latter alteration much better ; but they say it is law, anda very foolish 
one too. On having some of the fish prepared for cooking I found what the 
puntmen said perfectly true the spawn taken from them being 5 ounces per 
dozen fish. 

Thope the local angling club, the Richmond Piscatorial Society, will take 


the matter up.—I am, &c., H. E.G. 
Richmond. 





POACHING AT MAIDENHEAD. 

S1r,—I beg to inform you that I received notice of the case referred to in 
Mr. Hayne’s letter of March 4th, and that our Committee immediately took 
the usual steps ; but as we were informed upon the highest authority that a con- 
viction could not be expected, we decided not to prosecute.—I am, Xc., 

March 18th. C. C. JAMEs, 

Vice-President of the Windsor and Eton Angling 
Preservation Association. 


nel 





Tue man who owns a fine gold collar button with a diamond set in the 
centre always considers it cooler and more comfortable to go without a 
neck-tie. 

A MAN’s character may be so high that his unsupported testimony would 
send a fellow-being to the gallows, and yet he can’t find more than one man 
in two hundred who will believe his statement as to the weight of a trout he 
caught. 

«‘ Way am I made a sandwich?” said young Snobson, plaintively, as a lady 
sat down on either side of him in the tram-car. ‘Because we are better bred 
than you are,” said one of the damsels, sweetly, and Snobson mustard courage 


to squeeze out to the door. 


THEY were sitting together Sunday evening, with an album or two between 
them, when she pleasantly asked, “‘ How would you like to have my mother 
live with you?” In just fifteen seconds he had his hat down half way over his 
face, and was bolting through the gate. 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr. ] 

Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,” the “ Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“‘ Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c, Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success.—See that the name “ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvv.] 

GeorGE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices: 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to,— yee y 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a “i! rade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and_ Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatfs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fuigs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A NEW BRITISH FISH. 

A paper was read on this subject at a recent meeting ofthe Zoological Society 
by Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., who exhibited and made remarks on a drawing of 
a West Indian fish (Holacanthus tricolor), obtained on the coast of the Island 
of Lewis, and believed to have been found for the first time in British seas. — 
Science Gossip. 








GRAYLING AND GRAYLING OVA, &c. 

A correspondent of the Deuwtsch2 Fischere(-Zeitung writes to inquire where 
he could obtain impregnated grayling ova to hatch out in the season, when 
his trout-bhatching apparatus is unemployed. Incidentally he mentions that he 
is the owner of extensive trout-fisheries, and that 1m the siver Mulde in par- 
ticular, large quantities of grayling were once taken by his predecessors. Now, 
however, grayling are so rarely caught that he is most anxious to replenish his 
streams with them, if possible. His water is admirably suited to trout and 
grayling, partly running swiftly through wood and meadow land, and partly 
consisting of large silent pools. He also seeks to know whether, at the same 
time, he should introduce other kinds of fish, and, if so, which kinds are the 
best. In the neighbouring river, Fléha, which is at the same altitude (about 
1500 feet above sea-level), and only a few miles distant, eels are very plentiful. 
What can the reason be that they are not equally plentiful in the Mulde? To 
these questions the Editor replies as follows:—We cannot find that any 
grayling ova were advertised for sale in our columns during 1879. But as 
mention of your want in this paper is most likely to meet with attention, we 
now invite pisciculturists to send us offers. The disappearance of grayling from 
your waters may be ascribed to various causes. For instance, owing, perhaps, 
to some chemical or mechanical deterioration in the quality of the water, gray- 
ling do not meet with the same favouring conditions of life as heretofore. Or 
that predatory fish, such as pike and trout; finding the water better suited to 
them than formerly, have conquered in the struggle for existence. Or again, 
because grayling have been more specially sought after than other fish and have 
thus been exterminated. If one particular kind is to be at all numerously pre- 
served the other kinds must be kept down. This rule is very frequently neg- 
lected ; for the better kinds, because most profitable or best for the table, are 
naturally sought for, while inferior kinds are unmolested. Thus it happens 
that coarser fish, such as 1oach, gudgeon, bullheads, &c., are left 
free to devour the ova, and pike, perch and trout to prey upon the 


fry of the gradually disappearing grayling, until they are extirpated 
entirely. The now frequent complaints about diminished fish-supply 
originate in the employment of this irrational system of preservation 


There are already more than enough of small worthless ova-devourers. A 
judicious manager will keep them down as much as possible; but here, again, 
the existing restrictions as to size of mesh make really sound management im- 
possible, and are therefore pernicious. If your water suits grayling and trout, 
we advise you not tointreduce any other kinds. Roach, bleak, bullheads, 
gudgeon, loach, &c., should be preserved only to the extent of providing your 
trout with a sufficiency of food. Nor should they ever be allowed to prepon- 
derate lest they devour too many ova and crowd out more valuable fish. The 
most likely reason why there are few or no eels in the upper Mulde is that the 
water does not agree with them, it is probably too cold; eels are not fond of 
chilly river sources. In fresh water at least, eels are ever migratory, although 
their progression is slow and subject to interruption. They grow as they ascend 
rivers, and when alter some years they attain full vigour, they return to the sea. 
If you turn eels into the Mulde you may be quite sure that they will not remain 
in your water. You would derive as much future benefit from them as if you 
were to turn them out at the mouth of the Elbe, where, as it is, countless 
millions of elvers go up stream annually. Profitable eel culture is only possible 
in waters where the inflow does not exceed the loss by evaporation; or, in 
other words, in ponds where there is no outflow, or where the latter is so con- 
trived that not a single eel can escape. 





EFFECT OF FROST ON SOME FRESH-WATER MOLLUSCS. 


On January 19, the Ouse, at York, was considerably lowered by opening 
Naburn Lock, and a very large number of freshwater shells were consequently 
left exposedon the banks. A hard frost set in the same night (my thermometer 
registered eight degrees of frost), and continued till the lock was closed. The 
mud banks became perfectly hard to the water’s edge, and it was very interest- 
ing to observe the behaviour of the various specimens of molluscs under their 
novel situation. ZL. peregra burrowed itself a hole in the mud, apparently by 
a rotary movement of the shell, and lay there warm and damp. I opened 
several of these holes, mistaking them for burrows of Sphaerium. Idon’t think 
a specimen of it died. Spherium ovale, which livesin deep burrows, and when 
the water is lowered in the summer, sinks into them to maintain its moisture 
behaved in a very singular manner. It left its hole and lay dead on the surface 
in numbers—very convenient for my collection, but I fear the species will 
become almost extinct, as it is confined to a very limited locality. Anodonta 
and Unio had evidently made a struggle to follow the water as it retreated, but 
failed. A hard frozen track, a few inches long, marked their efforts. They 
were all, I believe, dead. Paludina vivipara (which occurs in great abundance) 
was unable to resist the frost in spite ofits operculum and thick mud coat. All 
the specimens I examined were dead, Some had made a futile effort to bury 
themselves, but as they live ina stony part of the river, they had not a fair 
chance. As no Spherium rivicula appeared, and it is generally abundant, I 
infer it remained in its burrow. How far the following inferences may be 














justified, I leave to your readers to judge. 1. That Z. peregra has learnt, by 
a kind of hereditary instinct, how to behave under frost. How determined 
nature is to preserve and multiply this species! 2. That S. 0 ale is used to 
exposure in hot weather from drought, but is not used to the unnatural circum- 
stances of rivers drying up in winter. 3. That Unio and Anodonta can save 
themselves under ordinary circumstances of falling water, but that the sudden 
fall of the Ouse was too much for them. 4. That Paludina vivipara lives too 
deep to be accustomed to a temperature below thirty-two degrees.—Rev. W. 
C. Hey, in Science Gossip. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

On March 7th, Mr. G. Cooper and Mr. E. Brocket, sen., both had a nice 
show of roach, Mr. W. High, roach and dace, Mr. M. Dymond, chub. On 
Sunday, March 14th, several members fished a pegged-down, Ordnance 
Factory, all fish to weigh. Mr. Blacklege winning a fine stereoscope and 
slides presented by Mr. R. Clarke. Our worthy host Mr. E. Brocket, sen., 
being second for a fine signet ring, given by Mr. T. Tiffin. Four other prizes 
was fished for at the Forty Guinea, but was not won, being the last Sunday for 
fishing, Mr. G. Cooper and Mr. W. High had a fine tussle for the first roach 
prize, they being very close to each other. Mr. Cooper was at the top of the 
poll, although Mr. High had a fine show of roach and dace; Mr. Atkenson 
roach and dace.—C. HARTLAND. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On March 14th the members ail fished the Lea river. The results were as 
follows :—Mr. Larkman, roach, 103} lb.; Mr. Moir, 3 lb. 14 0z.; Mr. Arnold, 
3 1b. 14 oz ; Mr. Wood, 2 1b.; Mr. Partrick, 1 1b. 2 oz.; Mr. Harding 13 lb. 
and $1b. dace; Mr. Brearly, one chub (1 lb. 8 oz.); Mr. Fairbrother, roach 
and dace; Mr. W. Lake, one chub (#1b.) ; Mr. Willis, one chub (1} lb.), also 
roach, The first five gained a prize each. The return visit of the Eastern 
District Visiting List took place on Monday, March 15th. Out of the twenty- 
six clubs invited the following responded to the roll-call :—The Alliance, the 
Amicable Waltonians, the Hoxton Brothers, the Reform, the North-Eastern, 
the Good Intent, the Hearts of Oak, the Little Independent; also the Ber- 
mondsey Brothers and the Anglers’ Pride were represented. The chair was 
taken by the Secretary, faced by Mr. C. A. Nunn. The harmony of the 
evening was of the usual good character; those gentlemen who were called 
upon to contribute to the evening’s amusement did so with a good will. The 
reading of Mr. Isaacs, from ‘‘ Othello,’’ was extremely good; also the songs 
of Mr. Willis. Mr. Lee gave the ‘‘ Funeral Oration over the Dead Body of 
Julius Cesar ’”’ to. commemorate the assassination. The next visit of the 
clubs will take place at the Alliance Angling Club, Old Red Lion, Great 
‘Warner Street, Clerkenwell.—_J. WoRLEDGE. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 14th inst. we had the best show of fish that ever graced the trays of 
our Society. Messrs. Leslie and Vincent brought some nice roach from Wat- 
ford, several of the fish scaled over 14 0z., and the following members brought 
some good fish from the Thames:—Mr. Jennings, chub, roach, perch, pope 
and gudgeon; Mr. Grist, chub, perch, and dace; and Mr. Goodge, perch. 
Messrs. Leslie, Jennings, and Vincent had a close shave of running a dead heat 
in competing for the prize given by Mr. Amies (of the North-Western) for the 
heaviest take of fish that day. Mr. Leslie won, beating Mr. Jennings by + oz., 
and Mr. Vincent by $ 0z. The weighing caused a good deal of excitement in 
the club room,—J. Hooper, Sec. 

CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 

An excellent show of fish covered the tables of the above club-room on 
Sunday evening, the 14th, consisting of jack, perch, carp, chub, bream, roach, 
dace and gudgeon, and considering the prevalence of easterly winds all day, 
better than could have been expected in the morning. Mr. Buttery had 
four splendid bream, the largest 4 1b. 8 oz., altogether with two roach 15 lb.; 
Mr. Bryant 63 lb. of roach and perch ; Mr. Wilson over 5 1b. ; Mr. Cornell 
3 lb. 9$ oz. ; Mr. Warsop, sen., had some nice roach and a carp in good con- 
dition. Messrs. Sutton, Unwin and Smith had also some fine roach. Mr. 
Lovegrove showed up with a fine jack over 10 lb. weight. There is no doubt, 
but that the members of the Cambridge Friendly will look back with pleasure 
to the result of the last day’s angling of the years 1879 and 1880.—RUFF. 

GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

There was a strong muster of members out on the 14th, and some capital 
shows were exhibited in the club room in the evening, some scaling 10 lb. 
D. Allum, roach and chub; Lumley, dace, perch and roach; Greene, roach; 
J. Roach, perch and roach; J. Allen, dace, perch and roach ; Lawford, roach; 
C. Harrison, roach, perch and dace; Hall, roach and dace; Bigsby, perch and 
roach.—H. WEST. 

March 17th. 


GOOD INTENT. 

The members of this club, to the number of forty, finished up at Bourne 
End on the 14th for eleven valuable prizes, The first was taken by Mr, J. 
Smart, £5 5s.; second, Mr. Sampson, £2 Ios.; third, Mr. C. Bates, £1 10s.; 
fourth, Mr. Hellens, £1; fifth, Mr. Lloyd, £1; sixth, Mr. T. Cabe, handsome 
cut-glass goblet ; seventh, Mr. Sims, 15s.; eighth, Mr. Hadkins, 12s.; ninth, 
Mr. Gadbury, 1os.; tenth, Mr. H. Courcha, tos.; eleventh, Mr. Richards, 
tos. Mr, H. Brookwell brought in a fine show of chub, roach and perch; Mr. 
Osborn had a fine show of dace; Mr. Maybury, roach; Mr. Snook, roach. It 
was a capital wind-up.—R. MURPHY. 

March 16th. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following members weighed some good roach from the Lea on the 
14th inst. :—Messrs. Cherry, R. Grimshaw, Phillips, C. Hill, Young, Parkin 
and Theobald. From the Thames: Mr. F. Watling, roach, 6 1b. 5 oz.; Mr. 
Fletcher, 6 1b. 15 0z.; Mr. S. Smith, roach, 4 lb. 15 0z., chub 3 lb. 1 oz.; 
Mr. J. Fitch, roach, 4 1b. 11 oz.; Mr. J. R. Fitch, roach; Mr. J. Inker, a 
brace of fine chub from the Grand Junction Canal, weighing respectively 
2 lb. 34 oz. and 3 lb. 125 oz. Altogether, we hada fine show of fish for the 
last day.—J. S. Fitcu, jun,, Sec, 
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IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members competed for two special prizes on Wednesday last, roth inst. 
Mr, J. Hilliar, jun., won the first prize with 5 lb. 73 oz. of beautiful roach. 
Mr. A. Salmon won the second with 3 lb. 11 oz, of roach. Mr. J. Iilhar, 
senr., had some roach on the same day, the largest scaled 1 lb. 2} oz. Mr. J. 
Porter had some nice roach, and Mr. W. Wilkinson had some perch. The 
members also competed for four special prizes at the Rye House water on 
Sunday last. Mr.S. Wilkinson won the first prize, Mr. T. Gretton the second, 
Mr. B. Crook the third, Messrs. Parrott and Mecham tied for the fourth, 
There was a large field for these prizes, and the takes were very small. Two of 
our members, Messrs. A. C. Critchfield and J. W. Morgan, were out on Tues- 
day, March 9th, and got very well amongst the pike. The following are the 
particulars of tne take:—1 pike, 14 lb.; 6 pike, 39 lb. 10 o7.; 8 pike, 
25 lb. 2 0z.; 16 pike, 22 lb. 9 02z.; 2 pike,* to lb.—Total, 33 pike, weighing 
111 lb. 5 oz.—H. Burr. 


KENTON SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

Several members of the above society fished for a series of prizes at Roydon 
on the r4th inst. Among others. were a handsome lustre and vases (first 
prize), heaviest weizht of roach, taken by Mr. H. J. Huntley; an oleograph 
(second prize), presented by Mr. William Donne for the greatest weight of fish, 
bar, jack and roach, won by Mr. Charles Donne ; a beautifully-finished revolver 
(third prize), for second heaviest weight of roach, which Mr. William Donne 
succeeded in winning, The takes of fish were exceedingly small, but each 
member who competed produced fish.—GEORGE S. COPELAND. 

KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of the members of this society were out on the 14th, and the follow- 
ing weighed-in fish: -Mr. Woelfell, roach, 4 lb. 7 oz., winning Mr. Webb’s 
prize; Mr. Wilkins, perch, 1 lb, 2 0z.; Mr. Burnett, roach, 2 Ib. 8 oz. ; Mr. 
Perkins, roach, 1 Jb. 8 oz.; Mr. Armstrong, two chub, 3 lb. 9} oz.; Mr. 
Oxbrow, roach, 7 0z.; Mr. Chapman, roach and perch, t lb. 4 0z.; Mr. Webb, 
roach, 2 1b, 153 0z.; Mr. Davis, roach, 1 1b. 8 0z.—W. Ems, Sec. 

March 1gth. 





NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

A new club has been started at Newcastle under the above title. We wish 
it every success. The following are the names of the executive :—President, 
Mr. George T. Tinn; vice-president, Mr. Thomas Cleghorn; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. Alfred Fox ; hon. secretary, Mr. J. Redpath; committee, Mr. Jos. Liddell, 
Mr. David Taylor, Mr. R. H. Rolfe, Mr. G. Hewitt. 

NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 

The North-Western anglers evidently tried to make the last show of the 
season a large one, and managed to succeed, Mr. Bonvoisin having a splendid 
show of roach, turning the scale at 16 !lb., several going over 1 ]b. each. The 
following gentlemen contributed to the display of roach: —Messrs. Turner, 
J. Reynolds, Allbeny, J. Packman, Pawley, Lancaster, junior, R. Marshall, 
Hillier and Baker. }Mr. Tom Orridge also had a fine show from the Thames. 
Messrs. J. Reynolds and Allbeny had dace, Messrs. Gainsford and Orridge 

‘had perch, Mr. Marshall, jun., also showing chub. The jack fishermen were 
well represented by Messrs. Plumpton, senior, Plumpton, junior, H. Smart, C. 
Beelings and J. Amies, the special prizes being won by Messrs. Bonvoisin, 
Amies and Billings. The next return visit (London Society of United Anglers) 
is appointed, will be paid to this club, Thursday, April Ist.—JAMES AMIES, 
Hon. Sec. 

[No notes received yet.—ED. ] 


PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The competition for season prizes of the above society closes on the 14th 
inst. ; there being three members who are within a few pounds weight of each 
other, for the gross weight of the season, a certain amount of excitement is 
prevalent, the prize being the society’s gold medal. On the 11th inst., Mr. C. 
Smith, No. 2, weighed two fine carp, from Aldingborn, Sussex, weight 
7 tb. 1 oz. ; Mr. Hollanders also two of the same sort, weighed 5 lb. 13 oz. ; 
and Mr. Buck, a jack of 3 lb. 9 oz. ; Mr. Ritchie also a jack, weight 2 lb. 3 oz. 
—WILLIAM TRANTER, Sec. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The 14th inst., being the last day of the fishing season, about forty of our 
members fourd their way to the Thames, and though the majority of them met 
with bad luck, there was a very creditable display of fish in the club room. 
Mr. S. Allen was fortunate enough to take two prizes with a pretty pike 
weighing 6 lb. 13$.0z. Mr. G. Roberts also took two prizes with a very 
handsome show of roach and chub. Mr. Lovell being within } oz. of Roberts, 
likewise takes two prizes. Mr. Hull a prize for the largest roach ; and Messrs. 
Munslow, Shelley, Claydon, Sharp, Rickwood, W. Lee, Whitehead, Targett, 
Cape, Unlucky-Johnny- Willcocks, Cook, Poor Jack, and Four-pounds-for- 
Twopence, also have a look-in for prizes of less value. As three months will 
elapse before the fish will again feed, it is hoped that all members who can 
make it convenient will be present at the Prince of Wales’ feed to take place in 
April. They will be o7.—IF’. Knox, Reporter. 

March 15th. 
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ROYAL PISCATORIALS, 
The members of the above had a competition during the week for three 
rizes. On Thursday, Mr. G. Lee and Mr. T. Hughes exhibited 35 lb. of 
face the heaviest fish, falling to Mr. T, Hughes, weighed 18 lb. On Satur- 
day, Mr. T. Hughes had 25 lb. of jack, the largest weighing about 12 lb. Mr. 
Canton had, on the 14th, two jack from Windsor. Mr. G. Hockley also had 
some fish from the same place ; the results of competition being as follows :— 


Ist, Mr. T. Hnghes; 2nd, Mr. G. Lee; 3rd, Mr. Canton.—PIxt&. 
March 14th. 





SIR. HUGH MYDDLETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

We brought the present season to a termination by eighteen members going 
out for a series of prizes to the river Stort. I must give the members great 
credit for the perseverance of each individual in trying to take fish. Still their 
labours were abortive. We were told by different parties who dwell on the 
spot that the nets had been at work the day previous. In this case, as of most 
others of the same nature, the show of fish was naturally miserably small. 
Consequently the prizes were not all taken. Five prizes were taken by the 





* These were given away at the water side. 








undermentioned members. tst, Mr. T. Allard, silver medal; 2ad, G. Caborne, 

landing net and stick (telescope) ; 3rd, C. Irwin, Manby’s book on angling; 

4th, J..Sanders, two cases of stulfed birds; 5th, G. Rogers, set of three hand- 

some jugs.—J. CABORNE, Sec. 
SOUTH LONDON. 

The me.nbers of the above were out in strong muster during the last few 
days of the season, and the shows of fish were much above the general run. 
Mr. Boorman one day exhibited 25 lb. of roach, Mr. Delhaye, 2 jack, weighing 
121b. On Thursday, Messrs. C. Laconand C, Ellis visited Datchet, but only 
managed to get a roach and one perch. On Sunday, Mr. Sargent fishing near 
the same place got a splendid show of chub. Messrs. Mitchell, Head, and 
Goody, roach, breim and dace, a roach of Mr. Mitchell’s weighing 1 lb. 6 oz. 
Messrs. Breewood and Kiiston, about § lb. of chub and roach, Mr. Hart and 
several also exhibited fish, —PIxir. 

March 17. 





THE EUSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above had a good show on the 14th. Mr. Hornfeet had 
twelve pound of chab from the Thames; Mr. Coster and Bryden Clements and 
Wheeler a good show of roach and perch.—W. Coster, Secretary. 

THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

My hopes of writing to you to-day of a glorious day’s sport have 
ended in disappointment. However, we cannot complain so much after all if 
what we hear from others is the truth, 7.e., majority blanks. Mr. Hopton 
brought in a small jack from Aldershot, 2} 1lb.; Mr. Doyle from Cookham 
roach 3} lb.; Mr. Flarwood from Cookham 2 lb. roach. 

Messrs. J. and H. Herbert had a nice show of perch from Shepperton, and 
Mr. Bastie chub from Cookham. Mr. Watts, from Richmond, and Mr. 
Parker, from Teddington, contributed a pretty show of dace. 

On Monday last Mr. J. Goods visited Brookwood, and succeeded in catch- 
ing some nice jack. With many thanks for your kind attention and courtesy 
during the past season.—I am, &c., Wo. Brown, Hon. Sec. 

Russell Arms, Bedford Street, London, N.W., March 15th, 1880. 


THE PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

We are glad to learn that our enterprising friends, the Portsmouth Wal- 
tonians, have rented water at Winchester and Bishopstoke. 

[This club is most fortunate in having such an able and energetic secretary 
as Mr. Wm. Tranter. We hope to publish shortly a paper on ‘Deep Sea 
Fishing,’’ read before this Society by Mr. J. S. Dyer, one of the members. 
—ED.] 

THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above club were cut on March 14th. The following 
gentlemen had fish, Messrs. Carey, Marduary, Wilson, Tribe, Doughead, 
Parsons, all had roach from Thames.—T. T. W. 








THE SPORTMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 
Mr. Green had fair sport in the river Colne, on the t4th, two good chub, 
3 lb. and 2 lb. respectively, four dace, the largest 9 oz., and the smallest 7 oz., 
23 Ib. roach, and a perch of $1b. Mr. Justin Pommerat a very nice-condi- 
tioned jack, Mr. Denny had a few dace taken with the fly.—A. WILKINS, 
Hon. Sec. 


WALTONIANS. 

The finish of the season showed no improvement whatever in the takes, they 
being meagre in the extreme, which you may be sure was no fault of the gentle- 
men belonging to this society, as they madea grand show at the starting but 
which wore a very different aspect on returning, long faces and light creels 
being the order. One of our members Mr. Rushbrook fished a member 
(Mr. Gleeson) of the Norfolk at Pangbourne for a sovereign, each to change 
his swim every hour, the prize was won by Mr. Rushbrook with a show which 
was almost as wretched as the feelings which prompt such presumed exhibitions 
of skill. Messrs. Joywell, Starr, Packman, Gardner, Malcolm, Luxton, Bow- 
ring, Leader and Rowland had some almost microscopical takes. The same 
lady, Mrs. Malcolm, to whom I referred in my last as having taken a fine tench 
at Pangbourne, took two more on the following day, weight four pounds, which 
she very kindly presented to me “all alive,’’ and which still continue to be so in 
my tank.—WaAT. B. WEBSTER. 

March 16 1880. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

On Friday the 12th some of the members visited Cookham to fish a peg-down 
competition with the following result :—Mr, Piolaine first, with a deal of hard 
work, the water being so cold afterthe frost of Thursday, succeeded in getting 
avery nice chub, on one of Mr. William’s bright Kendall’s, Mr. Pearson came 
second with chub and Mr. Delhaye third with some perch ; there being eight 
prizes given for this occasion, and three only were taken, the other five were 
tranferred to the next competition making in all 14 prizes for the 14th the con- 
ditions being as follows :—For the largest specimen of all kinds of fish, for 
gross weights of class fish, and first, second and third gross weight. All fish 
to measure according to rules of the T. P. Society. Sunday evening 14th :— 
Mr. Boalch introduced two jack from Windsor the largest weighing nearly 161b. 
Mr. Weatherhead some bream, the largest of which turned the scale of 3} lb., 
Mr. Bayley put the Rother to tribulation for some roach; Messrs. Beale, Bed- 
ford, Cain, Howard, Piolaine and several others, exhibiting roach, perch, chub, 
dace and bream, to the amount of about 60 lb., altogether making a very grand 
show for the last day of the season,—PIXIE. 

March 16th. 


WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. > 

The pleasing and unique decorations of the walls by a number of drawings, 
&c., fishing rods of various lengths, by its members, caused a pleasing sensation 
upon entering the club room of the Clapham Junction Angling Society, on the 
occasion of their visit on Tuesday evening last, March gth. ‘The drawings 
were large. Mr. Newman who occupied the chair, and in opening commenced 
the harmony by Eliza Cook’s beautiful song of ‘The old arm chair.’? Mr. 
Willoughby, who ably filled the vice-chair, followed with a capital song. 
Messrs. Hoyle, Steptoe, Turner, Blunden, Hunt, Mastin, Skews and Henstis 
contributed to the pleasures of the evening. Mr. Penny of the Hammersmith 
United gained great applause by his fine singing of ‘* When other lips,”’ &c. 
One great feature of the evening was the performance of several selections on 
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very low. Not much sport at present. Wehope next month to weigh-in a 


i 7 Mr, S ¢ tiful tone of the instrument and_ his 
the zithra, by Mr. Sheppard, the beautifu Cs fee 


artistic touch, though an amateur, held his audience spellbound. We hope 
to have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sheppard again shortly. Mr. Hoole 
secretary of the W.C. A. in a short and pithy speech descanted on the 
excellent.condition of the association, its present and future prospects. The 
roll was called at the usual time, when the following clubs in the district were 
represented, the Battersea Friendly, Cadogan, Hammersmith United, Knights 
of Knightsbridge, and the South Belgravia. Two clubs out of the district 
responded to the secretary’s invitation, namely, Cambridge Friendly, and the 
North-Western. A vote of thanks to the chairman and vice closed a social 
evening.—J. LAWLER. 








DESTRUCTION OF FISH-OVA BY WILD-FOWL. 
N consequence of Gmunden Lake, in Austria, being completely 
frozen over, many hundreds of wild-ducks and divers have 
betaken themselves to the open water of the river Traun. Not- 
withstanding that in this neighbourhood the right of shooting 
wild-fowl is exclusively the property of one gentleman, yet some- 
how or other a large number of ducks have met their doom in the 





WOOLWICH BROTHERS ANGLING SOCICTY. 

Our members were out in strong force on the 14th. I am sorry to say but few 
met with any sport. The following prizes were distributed on Monday evening 
to the undermentioned successful members:—Mr. C. Jones, Ist gross weight 
general bag rod; Mr. A. Bridges, 2nd gross weight, set of jugs; Mr. Noble, 
3rd gross weight, telescope ‘landing stick; Mr. Taylor, 4th gross weight, three 


fish preserves belonging to Mr. F., against whom, therefore, an 
action for trespass has been brought. A legal friend has advised 


woollen shirts. 


rosewood winder. 


beauties.—F. HUMBLES, Sec. 
March 16th. 


WORCESTER CITY TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 

- The above club held their third meeting at the Holly Bush on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 16th. There was a good number present. i 
seconded that the secretary write and thank the Great Western Railway Com- 
Mr. J. A. Griffin kindly volun- 


pany for the reduction in fares on their line. 


teered to teach any member of the club how to use his fly. 


For ist gross weight of jack, tos. 6d,, Mr. Jones; Ist gross 
weight of roach, } tonof coals. Mr. Jones. Consolation prizes: Mr. Miles, rst, 
butter-dish ; Mr. Hart, 2nd, brass winch: Mr. Bowles, 3rd, 4-line furnished 
We have several very nice prizes offered for trout, and some 
of our members mean to have a good try what they can do amongst the spotted 


a counter action, with a claim for damages; therefore, with a view 
to estimating the latter correctly, it is is now requested that pisca- 
torial circles will kindly take up the matter, and, if possible, settle 
definitely the exact quantity of ova and young fry that a duck or 


diver can dispose of in one day, it being well-known that these 


birds have 
Zeitung. 

It was proposed and 

Ou! MAHA-VELLOUS 


Trout streams are 


between Omaha and St, Louis, a distance of 400 miles. 
successfully, conversation being carried on plainly.—Cameron Pioneer. 


remarkably rapid digestions.—Dentsche Fischeret- 








.—A telephone test was made, a few days ago, 
It was completed 








THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 


1,280 


PAGES, ROYAL 8vo., 


EVER PRODUCED. 


BOUND IN HALF-ROAN, 


15S. 


CASSELLS DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 


With num>rous Engravings aid Full-page Coloured Plates. Containiog about Nine Thousand Recipes. 
“‘Cassell’s ‘Dictionary of Cookery’ is one of the most thorough and comprehensive works of the kind.’”—Zhz Times, 


“One of the most handsom:, practical, and comprehensive books of Cookery.” —Saturday Review. 


“ Cassell’s ‘Dictioniry of Cookery’ contains about 9,000 recipes, and is preceded by a treatise on ‘The Principles of the 
Culinary Art and Table Management,’ which will simply be found invaluable not only by cooks, as those most interested in such 
instructions, but by every mistress of a household, large or small.’—Morning Post. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





WANDLE TROUT. 
OR SALE.—Some Thousands of the Young 
Fry of these celebrated fish. Will be ready 
for removal about the end of April at £6 per thou- 
sand.—Apply to H. N. G., Hon. Sec., Messrs 
EATON and DELLER, Crooked Lane, City, E.C. 
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THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 


The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FISHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 





THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


As recommended by ‘B.N.” in ‘ Country,’’ Aug. 
20, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. each, FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE FINEST 
SMALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 
to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 





ODGDEN SMITH, 


FLY DRESSER, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER 
(From Cheltenham), 
4, Lordship Terrace, Battersea Rise, 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LoNnpDoN, S.W. 
(Ten minutes’ from Victoria or Waterloo Stations.) 





THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEL, GAZE Ta 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Yournal and Hotel 
Gazetze of the highest possible value. 





Publishing Offices :’ 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


ANY MILES OF FREE TROUT FISH- 

ING.—APARTMENTS to LET, Furnished, 

with or without board, pleasantly situated by the river 

Exe, within easy distance of the Barle; air breezy, 

scenery picturesque; references.—Apply to Mr. J. 

B. Jupp, Karslake House, Winsford, near Dulverton, 
Somerset. 





(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c.- 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depot for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Having purchased Stock, Goodwill, Lease, &c., of 
the concern at 371, Oxford Street, 

CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, High HOLBORN. 

Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 
in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner, 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co,, Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St, Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. f Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J; Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
_ Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal, 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M.tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 


Newsyendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,”" The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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AN ANGLER’S GOSSIP.—No. II. 


ALKING down street the other day, an acquaintance stopped 

and asked me to describe; in at» early number of the 
FisHING GAzETTe, the “luxurious motto fly” which was men- 
tioned in my last ‘gossip.’ He considered he was well 
acquainted with most of our local insects, but the “ motto fly” 


must be aspecies which hitherto had escaped his observation—at 
least, he never came across anything connected with entomology 
which bore that name or an analogous one. We all know howa 
collector cherishes a scarce specimen, and my friend considered 
himself on the high road to the discovery of a new variety 
altogether. What his chagrin was can be guessed when I told him 
that the ‘‘ luxurious motto fly” was not an insect at all, but merely 
an ordinary printer’s error, and the words should have read “luscious 
moth or fly.’ This world is in a great measure composed of dis- 
appointments, but no doubt they are all for the best and for our 
good—if we can only bring ourselves to think so. But to the 
story of my fishing-book. I think I said a lot of us had gone sea- 
trout fishing. We were returning home with empty panniers, and 
not particularly heavy hearts, for our party was strengthened by 
the addition of a “risen” lawyer, who, for the good of his 
health, was walking home, after transacting what had been, no 
doubt, very important business with a “client.” The time was 
12 o'clock at night, the stars shining brightly, and all in keeping 
with the mystic midnight, when 


“ Churchyards yawn and graves give up their dead.” 


But our quiet meditation or jollity was suddenly interrupted. 
Bang! Bang! and two enormous masses of flame shot up towards 
the heavens, and the ground shook beneath us. Some powder 
mills had blown up within a hundred yards of where we walked ! 
All were greatly shocked, and one of the party was so alarmed as 
to throw himself full length on the ground, and he cried to us to 
do the same, as no doubt some more of the mills would “ go.” 
But now all was quiet and calm asever. The smoke wafted away 
northwards, and slowly the odour of burning and of gunpowder 
reached us. We hurried back as rapidly as our legs would move, 
and crossed the river, which only separated us from the grounds 
of the powder-works, by a bridge, and were the first upon the 
scene of the accident. In amoment or two, others congregated 
about the gates which led on to the premises. In answer to 
inquiries, it was stated there were two men working near 
or in the mills at the time the explosion took place, and 
all haste was made to learn that they were safe or other- 
wise. Following a man with a lantern, and pushing a 
small fire-engine, two or three of us were leading the way, when 
there was a sudden splash, a bubbling noise, and “Yan o’t 
fishers’ (as he was subsequently designated) was strug- 
gling up to his neck in water in the mill-race. The 
banks of the race were steep, but a rescue was accomplished. 
The writer was the unfortunate wight who, in crossing a small 
bridge, had just toppled over its side, and so secured a cold and 
unexpected bath. This was the only personal injury sustained 
at this explosion, save and excepting a similar accident which 
befel one of the workmen employed on the premises. I can 
assure any one who is afraid of a like casualty befalling him, that 
a tumble into five feet in depth of water is not likely to cause 
any bruises. Indeed, to me it was the softest and easiest fall I 
everhad. But my “book”? Why it was in one of my pockets 
at the time, and consequently followed, or rather accompanied, 
my downfall. Thus did it stick to me like a good friend in adver- 
sity, and suffered sore; for while I was uninjured it was com- 
pletely spoiled, as was no inconsiderable portion of the tackle it 
contained. Perhaps some piscatorial logician will allege that 
where the accompaniment could not be avoided, there was no 
resemblance to a friend sticking to you in adversity, any more 
than there would be in a drowning cat calling the stone tied to 
its neck z/s faithful friend because they were thrown into the water 
together. Well, happen not—but I detest logic. By the way, 
did any of you ever hook a dead cat? I once saw a great swell 
catching trout pretty quickly, with worms, close to one of our 
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churches almost in the heart of thetown. Suddenly he “ struck,” 
and with much pully-hauly landed a large yellow cat ! There was 
a lot of folk looking on, and the snigger which went round caused 
the angler to seek “ fresh ground and rapids new.” What strange 
captures anglers make at times. Once, fly-fishing in a river, miles 
and miles above where any flat-fish find their way, I caught a 
It was hooked through 
the lip, but death had taken place some days -previously, and 


large flounder of some 2 Ib. in weight. 


it emitted an odour not the most savoury. 
ture I have heard of, but not being present at the time of the 


Another strange cap- 


occurrence cannot, of course, vouch for its correctness. Two men 
were fishing in the higher waters of the Kent at flood time, and 
had each secured good baskets of trout. After a while one of the 
two caught a frog which had taken his bait, worm, and become 
hooked in the lip. The poor “beastie” kicked out its legs and 
with expressive eyes appealed for the leniency of its captor. Fear 
of the venom which popular superstition believes the frog to 
possess, prompted the fisherman to cut his line and allow 
frogzie to escape with his donne bouche of a worm and a 
No. g hook. 
line. 


I wonder if frogs are often caught by rod and 
If so, I should think flies would be more likely to attract 
hem than worms. Many persons consider worm-fishing for 
trout ignoble sport, but I don’t think it. Like unto fly-fishing, 
considerable skill and knowledge are required to perform it 
successfully. Even when the waters are flooded, one angler 
will be noticed to always have larger takes than another, 
although, perhaps, both may be using bait from the same 
bag. This, no doubt, will be the reason that various ideas 
were entertained as to certain scents placed amongst the 
worms making the latter doubly attractive. Oil of rhodium, oil of 
heron’s foot, oil of worms, and other nostrums, were thought to have 
almost supernatural powers in the attraction of trout, as valerian has 
for Thomas cats. In this district we had an old fellow who could 
always take more fish than any one else during flood time. Some 
people said he used salmon roe, but there were others who firmly 
believed a few drops of oil of rhodium placed in the worm bag 
contributed to hissuccess. Some choice lengths of gut, and a bit 
of ’bacca found their way to the old man’s heart, and his secret 


he confided tome. But with me it was a secret no longer, for 


‘«‘ Have you ne’er heard’t said, 
Two can keep a secret when one’s dead ! 


Next time I write you I will tell the procedure which conduced 
to the old man’s success as a worm-fisher for trout during flood 


time. SPRINT. 








INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION AT 
BERLIN. 


N addition to the provisional committee, the members of the 
General Committee has now been elected. The Committee 

is thus constituted :—Honorary President, Dr. Lucius, Govern- 
ment Minister; President, v. Behr-Schmoldow; Vice-President, 
Dr. v. Bunsen; Deputy-Vice-President, Dr. Peters, Director of 
the Berlin Zoological Museum; Managing Director of the 
Exhibition, Macard; Vice-Directors, Dr. Virchow, Dr. Hermes, 
Director of the Berlin Aquarium, Fastenau, Friedel and Thiel. 
And thirty-six committee members, among whom are con- 
spicuous: Dr. Wittmack, Max v. d. Borne and Herm, Haack, 
Director of the Hiiningen Piscicultural Establishment. From the 
Provincial Museum of Mark-Brandenburg the undermentioned 
articles have been despatched, and have already arrived at the 
Exhibition. Sundry relics disinterred from fishing-stations of the 
stone and bronze ages, and others dating from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; an otter-trap, discovered buried in a peat- 
moor; pre-historic, medizeval and modern anchor-stones ; shells 











from teutonic kitchen-middens, of the bronze age; models of 
anchors, boat-hooks and other ancient fishing implements ; a 
standard minimum measure for pike, from the old town-hall of 
Berlin ; fish-tokens, deeds, seals and memorials, relating to the 
Brandenburg fisheries ; the stocks, as at one time in use by the 
guild of fishermen at Crossen ; and lastly, a collection of fish- 
mongers’ festal insignia and emblems. 

Herr Friedel, Town Councillor of Berlin, is engaged upon a 
work commemorative of the Exhibition, to be entitled “The 
Piscatorial Exhibition of the Mark-Brandenburg 
The book will consist of four parts, and is intended 


Provincial 
Museum.” 
to give a concise relation of all things piscatorial in the province. 
The first part will describe all the fishing appliances, utensils, 
models, &c., as uséd from early to modern days, on view in the 
Exhibition, as well as those which, on account of their weight or 
fragile nature, could not be removed from the museum. The 
second part will enumerate all the species of fish hitherto found 
in the province. No similar account has appeared since the 
publication, in 1845, of Schulz’s work, “ The vertebrata of Mark- 


Brandenburg”; and it is worthy of notice that whereas Schulz > 


was only acquainted with 41 species, no fewer than 50 species will 
be mentioned in the forthcoming work. A collection of colloquial- 
isms peculiar to the fishermen of the province will form the third 
part ; and an historical account of the origin and a digest of the 
existing fishery-laws will complete the volume. 

A statistical account of the extent, value and number of the sea- 
fisheries of the world, will be contributed by Dr. Lindemann, in 
the shape of a supplement of about ten sheets to Peterman’s 


ee 


EO 


Geographical Reports. Maps of European and North American q 


fisheries will be appended, and the whole will be issued at the 
opening of the exhibition. The medal to be awarded to success- 
ful competitors, towards the cost of which the Public Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Education and Commerce, will contribute, 
is to be executed in the highest style, of artistic finish. At our 
suggestion, the obverse will bear the head of the Imperial Crown 
Prince, the patron of the exhibition and a design emblematical 
of the seaand navigation, will figure on the reverse. A collection 
of pearls and coral is in course of formation, the arrangement of 
which is entrusted to a sub-committee of four Berlin jewellers. 

From Denmark we hear that, owing to the late action taken by 
Government in the matter, it has been found impossible to gather 
together a full and representative collection, but, nevertheless, 
a very respectable show will be made at Berlin. The exhibits 
from Denmark’s outlying possessions will prove most interesting, 
consisting, as they do, of curious fishery products, Rayaks, 
implements and fishermen’s costumes from Greenland, Iceland 
and the Faroé-Islands.— Deutsche Fischeret-Zeitung. 








CARP FOR THE THAMES. 


Vas reference to the remarks of my aquatic colleague, Mr. 

J. H. Keene, under this heading, I would observe, first of all, 
that the carp were not placed on the green sward for the purpose 
of admiration, but to wash them of the dirt and filth that had got 
in the tubs with them out of the landing nets. The number which 


was given was an approximate one—and the bulk of the fish were © 


not much more than half a pound each, comparatively few being 2 lb. 
and 3 lb. each. The places selected for these fish were consideredas 
suitable for them, there being three very good slacks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingston, and both there and at Teddington have al- 
ways been regarded as the best forcarp. During the last three or 
four years large quantities of carp have been put in the Thames as 
high as Walton, and it ishoped one of these days the Royal Pre- 
serves at Windsor will furnish a good supply for Staines and 
Chertsey as, in the opinion of Mr. Keene’s father, they could very 
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well be spared if a proper application was made to H.R.H. Prince 
Christian. As regards the otters in the neighbourhood of the Old 
River at Windsor, that portion of the Thames is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Windsor and Eton Angling Preservation Association, 
who now offer a reward of one guinea for each otter destroyed. 
This was not the case at the time Mr. Keene mentions, so that he 
had nochance, even ifhe wished it, of getting what heterms “ blood 
money.” I perfectly agree with him that so magnificent a piece of 
water should be better looked after, but if the anglers will not sup- 
port the Windsor and Eton Association better than they do, they 
can hardly blame the Committee for it. B. 








WHERE TO FISH DURING THE CLOSE SEASON. 
i another part of the GazETTE our readers will find some par- 

ticulars respecting the Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act. 
They will see that wth rod and line they are quite at liberty to fish 
in any of the splendid public rivers and broads, with which these 
counties abound ad/ the year round. The Great Eastern Railway 
makes these waters almost as accessible as any fishery on the 
Thames. We strongly advise all our readers who want good 
fishing to make Norwich their head-quarters, and, after con- 
tributing something towards the expenses of the Preservation 
Societies, try their fortune amongst such fish as are in season—at 
the present time, roach and bream, for instance. We have always 
found the inns on the rivers extremely comfortable, clean and 
inexpensive, and the charge fora boat is—as a rule—only one 
shilling per day. 

As evidence of the quantities of fishin the waters, it is only 
necessary to mention that your East Anglian roach or bream fisher, 
always takes a sack with him to carry home his “ take,” and thinks 
anything under 15 |b. or 20 Ib. of fish abad day’s sport ! 

Our agent at Norwich (Mr. Greene, the Fishing Tackle Maker, 
London Street) will, we are sure, give any information required 
by anglers thinking of visiting Norfolk. 








FISH AND FISHING. 


OW that the general angling season for all fish, except 
salmon and trout, has ended, and under the Fresh- 
water Fishery Act of 1878, commonly known as Mr. Mundella's 
Bill, not only the river Thames, but all other rivers and canals are 
closed, it may be as well to give the following items out of section 
11 as regards the close season, so that there may be no mistake 
as to the provisions of the Act. The fence time begins on the 
15th of March, and ends on the rsth of June. 


(1.) In this section the term ‘freshwater fish”? includes all kinds 
of fish (other than pollen, trout, and char), which live in fresh 
water, except those kinds which migrate to or from the open sea: 

(2.) The period between the 15th day of March and the 15th day of 

une, both inclusive, shall be a close season for freshwater fish : 

(3.) If any person during this close season fishes for, catches, or 
attempts to catch or kill any freshwater fish in any river, lake, 
tributary, stream, or other water connected or communicating with 
such river, he shall, on summary conviction before two justices, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding forty shillings. 


Of course, these items do not refer to any private waters, but 
the other portions of the section which relates tothe sale of fresh- 
water fish affect all waters, and no matter where the fish are 


caught, the following prohibition is, from the 15th day of March, 
in force until the 15th day of June. 


(4.) If any person during this close season buys, sells or exposes for 
sale, or has in his possession for sale, any freshwater fish, he shall, 
on summary conviction before two justices, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings: 

(5.) On a second or any subsequent conviction under this section the 
person convicted shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds : 

(6.) After every conviction under this section the person or persons 
convicted shall forfeit all fish so caught, bought, sold, exposed for 


sale, or in possession for sale, and shall be liable, at the discre ion 
of the convicting justices, to the forfeiture ofall instruments used in 
the taking of such fish : 

(7.) A board of conservators appointed under the Salmon Fishery 
Acts, 1861 to 1876, or under this Act, may, as regards any or all 
kinds of freshwater fish, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
exempt the whole or any part of their district from the operation of 
the first, second, and third sub-sections of this section. The 
exemption shall be advertised in such manner as the Secretary of 
State shall direct. 


The above items relate not only to anglers and fishermen, but 
to all fishmongers, dealers, and others, who may be found ex- 
posing fresh-water fish for sale, and it requires ‘no particular 
authority to enforce the Act, but information: can be laid by any 
person or persons. These items are the kernel of the nut in the 
Freshwater Fishery Act, and for our river of Thames itis of the 
most important character as an absolute check on netting and 
poaching. It has been no uncommon thing before the passing 
of this Act, to hear of men hawking about freshwater fish during 
the close season, but the law was powerless in reference to it, as 
proof would have to be afforded that such freshwater fish had 
been caught in the Thames. The case is very different now, as 
all freshwater fish, whether caught in the Thames or Colne, or 
any other river, or even private waters, are not allowed to be 
offered for sale, and both buyers and sellers are liable to the 
penalties which the Act enforces. It is the most stringent por- 
tion of the Bill, and I do not believe there is any loop-hole in it— 
no saving or exceptional clause whatever. It may not be 
generally known that under the rules, orders, and ordinances of 
the river Thames, no person, except those who have been brought 
up as fishermen, have a right at any time to sell Thames fish under 
a heavy penalty, and this item in the Bye-Laws has occasionally 
been put into operation by the fishermen themselves. It is not 
long ago that some of the professional fisherman of Teddington 
summoned one of their craft who had not been legally brought up 
as a fisherman, for selling some fish for bait, and the magistrates 
had noalternative but to convict and fine the offender. In the 
revision of the Bye-Laws the Conservators may probably think fit 
to relax this clause in their now existing rules, as it appears rather 
hard upon those fishermen who have taken to the river and occu- 
pation as fishermen, they are not allowed to sell two or three 
dozen of dace to an angler, who is then requiring them 
for purposes. It must be borne 
that under the new Bye-Laws, approved by her Majesty 
in council at the Court of Balmoral the 28th day of October, there 
is the following rule as regards the trout season in the lower 
portion of the Thames :— 


angling now in mind 


That the time during which salmon, salmon trout, and trout may 
not be taken be between the 1oth day of September in each year and 
the 31st day of March in the following year, both days inclusive ; and 
any person fishing for trout during this period shall be deemed guilty 
of committing a breach of this Bye-Law. 

In previous years the Bye-Laws have allowed the retention and 
capture of trout any time after the 25th of January, and the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society, in such a state of things, 
although recognising the first of April as the most sportsman like 
time for commencing the trout season, has yielded to the anglers 
permission to fish for trout at Easter, when it has fallen somewhat 
earlier than the first of April. It has no such power now, and 
angling for trout before that time is an offence under the New 
Bye-Law, and no concessions can be made. Now that night 
lines are abolished, there is no fear of the Thames trout being 
sacrificed as they have hitherto been to that detestable mode of 
catching fish. We are improving in our fishing laws, and as 
anglers and angling clubs are yearly increasing it becomes more 
necessary for increased protection and preservation to vindicate 
and maintain the supremacy of those laws. At the present time 
I have considered it necessary to enforce upon the attention of 
all the following important points. 
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(1.) The close season for freshwater fish. J 

(2.) The prohibition of buying and selling freshwater fish during 
that close season; and, 

(3.) The alteration of the trout season in the Lower Thames. 


I think that every right-minded angler and all the fishermen 
should be considered so far as river keepers as to aid the 
officers and officials of the Thames Angling Preservation Society 


in giving effect to the prevention of any breach in the Bye-Laws. 
: B. 








ROD-AND-LINE FISHING IN NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK, AND THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK 
FISHERIES ACT. 


\ X JE have received the following letter from Mr. Edward Field, 
Hon. Sec. of the Norfolk and Suffolk Conservancy 


Board :— 

DEAR SIR,—As requested in your paper of the 2oth, I send youa 
copy of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act. I also enclose a copy 
of our bye-laws, referred to by ‘‘A, M. B.;” but if you send them to 
him to show him he can fish in our rivers when he cannot angle else- 
where, I hope he will show his gratitude by giving us a contribution 
towards the expenses of preserving the fish. 

It is very disgusting to see so many J.ondoners come down for our 
fish, which they exhibit elsewhere for prizes, and yet never contribute 
a shilling towards our expenses. 

I also send you an account of a conviction of one of our greatest 
poachers. 

You are quite at liberty to print in your GAZETTE any part of my 
letter, or of the enclosures, you may ,think proper, or likely to be of 
public good.—Yours faithfully, EDWARD FIELD. 

Hon. Sec. to Norfolk and Suffolk Conservators. 

St. Helen’s House, Norwich, March 22nd. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Field for the information he has 
sent us, and quite agree with him that it is “ disgusting” on the 
part of London anglers to go down to Norfolk and Suffolk, reap 
all the benefits of the labour and expense the Conservators have 
been to, and yet not contribute anything in return for the capital 
sport thus afforded them at a time when their own waters are 
closed againstthem. We predict a short life for the Mundella 
Act in its present form, indeed, Mr. Mundella himself admits that 
it may require considerable modification. It isa good thing; but 
it is another proof of the possibility of having too much of evena 
good thing. In Norfolk and Suffolk the close season (from 
March rst to June 3oth) refers solely to nets, and fishing with rod 
and line is permitted all the year round without restriction, This, 
of course, would hardly do for the overfished rivers and canals in 
the neighbourhood of London and the large towns. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk there is an immense extent of water, and, compara- 
tively, few anglers. In other parts of the country—near London, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Birmingham, Manchester, &c., the public 
waters are limited in extent and anglers extremely numerous. 
What we should like to see carried out is some such plan as that 
suggested by “ Ruff”—a London club angler by the way—in our 
correspondence columns this week. We are thankful to Mr. 
Mundella for what he has done in the interest of anglers, and, 
after carefully watching the operation of his Act during the first 
year of its existence, and after consulting anglers of all classes 
with reference to it, we can assure him that if he wishes to make 
it really acceptable to the general body of anglers, he must get 
it so altered as not to debar fishing with rod and line for any fish 


when in season. 
ee a a eet de) 





4 Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
a es is pronounced bye 

D Tiny For : e tackle is complete in eve 

respect, and can be’ adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried ith renfaka bles 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street Conduit-street Ha 
square, London, W. Astock of be t flies alw: 8 01 hand, ie : mance 
sq ay uakiey givenitamrns es always onhand, Flies made topattern, Lessors 
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SECRET ARTS IN: FISHING; 


OR, INSTRUCTIONS IN PREPARING SCENTED BAITS, &c., 
FOR TAKING FISH IN WEIR-BASKETS, SACKS, WITH 
ROD AND LINE, IN NETS, AND WITH THE NAKED 


HAND. 
By ST. M. HENNING. 


Translated from the Third Edition published at Letpsic in 1847, 
By dds. 


(As promised, we now give our readers some extracts from this 
curious German work, We print them merely as a curiosity,—ED.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Scented Baits and Lures for Taking Fish in Wetr-Baskets 
and Sacks. 


HERE is no known method of fishing where a greater diversity 
ale of baits and lures can be more profitably employed than when 
catching fish by means of weir-baskets and traps; and equally diverse 
in kind are the fishes thus captured. The fisherman, by occupation, 
usually prefers the cheapest bait he can prepare forhimself, and seldom 
reflects that a trifling additional outlay will bring him in tenfold profit, 
and more. Everybody makes his bait in his own fashion ; the one uses 
this, the other that, and thus—none agree; for all proceed according to 
what they find to be cheapest or most readily procurable. No one 
gives heed to the fact that possibly the fish for whom the bait is 
specially compounded may be present in very small numbers only, 
and that the other kinds of fish are not at all, or only slightly 
attracted by that particular bait, because they are merely passing 
through and are not at home in the waters where it is employed. 

As among men, so among fishes ; one bait always obtains the pre- 
ference ; the one likes this, the other that. In the first place, therefore, 
it will be well to mention those baits which can be used for fishes of all 
sorts. It is nevertheless open to every one, seeing that some baits must 
necessarily be cheaper and more advantageous than others, to select 
the one he considers the simplest and least costly, and to judge of its 
efficacy accordingly. 

CHAPTER II, 


Preparation of Baits for Fishes in General. 


No, 1.—Take an oilcake—whether made of hemp, rape or linseed is 
quite immaterial—and toast it on a gridiron or frying-pan over the fire 
until thoroughly browned, then pulverise and mix together well. 
Afterwards put the powder into small linen bags, which must not be 
of too fine a texture. Then take some snake fat, heron oil and goose 
grease mixed into a salve. Smear over the outside of the small bags 
with this, and hang the latter in the weir-baskets. This bait is for use 
in running waters, but if used in stagnant waters some ground bait 
should previously be thrown down in the neighbourhood. Naturally, 
it is most efficacious in streams, for the fish, getting scent of it as it 
is carried down stream, are certain to enter the weir-baskets. 

No. 2,—Take the blood of a goat or an ox—though that of a bull 
is to be preferred ; some ox-liver, chopped very small; and barley- 
meal baked until brown. Mix together, and put into coarse linen 
bags—or, better still, into small nets of very close mesh. These 
should then be rubbed over on the outside with goose-grease and 
essence of aniseed mixed, and hung in the weir-baskets, as in No. 1. 

No. 3.—Take some oilcake, and roast it as described in the first 
recipe, and crush it to powder; then moisten it with the blood of a 
he-goat or bull, and knead thoroughly. Afterwards put into small 
bags, which should be anointed with heron-oil and goose-grease, 
singly or mixed. It is often advisable to try the effect of the heron- 
oil alone, and of the goose-grease equally so; for much depends 
upon a change in the condition of the water. 

No. 4.—Procure flour-dust and sweepings from a baker or miller, 
and mix with pounded or grated mugwort—otherwise known as 
southernwood. Add of snake-fat in weight equal to the mugwort, 
and knead together with honey. Make up into balls, which may be 
proportionately large or small. These must then be either baked or 
left to harden by drying before they are fit for use in weir-baskets, &c. 

No. 5.—Also, if house-leek or mugwort be hung in the weir-baskets 
and sacks, a large number of fish will be the result, 

No. 6,—Equal quantities of castor, or castoreum (a substance con- 
tained in little bags near the beaver’s groin), heron-oil and essence 
of aniseed mixed with spirits of wine are to be made into a salve. 
add sufficient wheaten-flour or barley-meal, so as to allow of it being 
made up into balls of any convenient size, and use as before. 

No. 7.—Boil hempseed until the grains burst, incorporate them with 
clay, cow-dung, or sheep-droppings, add mug-wort, grated or 
pounded, and make up with honey into balls, which, after being dried 
should then be suspended in the weir-baskets. But in case it is 
required to allure fish from very far, a little of the essences of fennel 
and aniseed must be added to the above. This compound must be 
made into balls of the size of a goose-egg, and each ball tied upina 
piece of coarse linen, or enclosed in a closely-netted bag. These 
are then to be fastened in suitable positions, so that they may hang 
half in and half out of the water, and be washed by the stream con- 
tinually. And all the fishes that come within the range of the scent 
as.it is diffused by the current, will collect in the vicinity of these 
little bags. In stagnant water it is only necessary to drag the bags 
slowly backward and forward through the water, or to leave them 
stationary for awhile, and the effect they produce will be speedily 
perceptible. 

No. 8.—If you can procure a heron, it matters not of what species, 
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a bait may be made after the following method. Having first 
plucked your heron, take its entrails, neck, feet, legs and bones, 
which last must be broken small, and put the whole into a baking- 
pan. Fit on a cover and seal the edges by pasting them over with 
strips of stout paper ; then bake in an oven forfour hours. Open the 
pan, run off the exuded fat as well as you can, and put this last ina 
tin. Then the pan, reclosed and sealed as before, must be put on a 
very fierce fire. When the contents are thoroughly charred, remove 
them and grind to powder in a mortar. To this powder add new- 
brewed beer or malt-wort and liquorice juice. Ifthis be then put into 
small bags made of coarse linen and suspended in the weir-basket, 
it will allure fish from miles distant. 

But as herons are not always to be had, it is necessary to use this 
powder very sparingly. It is best preserved in a tin and no more 
os be taken out than is absolutely required for the preparation 
of bait. 

The exuded fat as afore-mentioned is the so-called heron-oil or 
heron-grease. Although one heron does not produce a large quantity, 
yet leastways it is pure and not adulterated with lard or other fats like 
that frequently sold by apothecaries. Ifthe bulk is to be increased 
at all, the fat of a gander is the best that can be used for the 
purpose. 

No. g.—Take some old hog’s lard, which melt over the fire in a pan, 
stir in some wild-mint, and tie up as best you can in coarse linen, and 
use in weir-baskets as before. A small quantity of musk may also be 
mixed with the lard. 

No. 10.—Heron-oil, castoreum, and pike-liver in equal quantities, 
some camphor previously dissolved in spirits of wine, mixed with 
goose-grease into a salve. (N.B. The castoreum and pike-liver 
must first be well pounded together in a mortar.) Add to this salve 
as much barley-meal as will serve to make up the whole into lumps, 
which, after being dried and smeared with essence of aniseed, must 
be put into bags as before, and afterwards hung out in the weir- 
baskets. 

No. 11.—Take galgant-wurzel and camphor; the former must be 
finely pounded before mixing with the camphor. Put these in- 
gredients into a giazed earthenware vessel with a few spoonfuls of 
clarified honey and a little spirits of wine. Cover the top of the pot 
with stout paper, tie down tightly and set aside for a while in the 
cellar. Afterwards, when the pot is opened, it will be found to con- 
tain a sticky substance, which, after being warmed, must be smeared 
on pieces of stick or similar small articles before placing them in the 
weir-baskets. 

No. 12.—Earthworms are the cheapest bait a fisherman can use, for 
he can always gather them just before dawn, or soon after dusk, and 
generally speaking during the whole of the night. It is undeniable 
that most fishes, especially those feeding on insects, &c., are fond of 
a worm ; butit is not the most advantageous of baits, inasmuch as a 
fish is only made aware of the presence of the worm by seeing its 
wriggles, and then only when the water is clear. In muddy water 
the worm cannot possibly be seen by the fish, or be attracted by its 
scent ; the fish merely stumbles upon it by chance when searching 
for food. Therefore, for earthworms to be of real use they must be 
made to give off a scent. As ground-bait worms may be used at any 
time if they have previously been in contact with such ingredients and 
substances as are used for scented baits. 

Therefore, if worms are to be used as a scented bait, they should 
be kept some twelve or eighteen hours in close contact with one or 
the other of the eleven preparations already described, or they may be 
prepared after the following method :—Heron oil, some pounded 
saffron, essence of aniseed, and a few spoonsful of honey, are to be 
be well stirred, and left to stand for awhile. This mixture is to be 
poured over the worms from time to time, as they are kept in pails 
or earthen vessels, but only in small quantities, for a spoonful of 
the mixture suffices for a whole pailful of worms. As soon as the 
mixture touches the worms they begin to make a stir among them- 
selves, so that those at the bottom come to the top where a white 
scum collects. In this wise the worms are scoured clean, and become 
scented and flavoured. They must then be threaded on fine twine 
with a large darning-needle, tied up in bundles, and exposed in the 
weir-baskets. 

Worms prepared in this way do not keep well in hot weather, and 
putrefaction generally sets in on the third day. To prevent this, 
scatter some fresh mould over those not in use, or use as quickly as 
possible. But if earthworms are wanted to be kept for any length of 
time, adopt the following method:—Let the worms be first rolled 
about in dry earth, so that they may get rid of most of their slime, 
and then put them into dry moss, where they will keep sweet for 
three weeks. 

(To be continued.) 
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_ Fisninc Quarters In BerwicksHire.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvyr.] 

Georcr James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.]} 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
“oa aga to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated TRovuT Fiiks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled, Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apyr. ] 








No flies sent . 


PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


THE members and friends of the above Society held their third Annual 
Dinner at their Club House, the Golden Fleece Hotel, Commercial Road, 
Landport, on Monday, March 15th. The chair being occupied by the President, 
A. L. Emanuel, Esq., supported by his worship the Mayor, Alderman 
Cudlipp, J. P. Wheeldon, Esq. (8ed/’s Life), Francis Francis, Esq. (Field), 
Edgar Goble, Esq., H. M. Emanuel, Esq., T.C., J. M. Emanuel, Esq., Hong 
Kong, T. Hoole, Esq., Secretary West Central Association of London 
Anglers, and several well-known anglers, including representatives from the 
Brighton Anglers’ Association— Messrs. Gamblin and Anscombe, the President 
and Secretary. The dinner was placed upon the table in a very satisfactory 
condition, and reflects great credit upon our worthy host, Mr. M. Easton. The 
walls of the room were a considerable attraction, being covered with trophies in 
the shape of many fine specimens of fish, surrounded by rods and creels. 
Dinner over, the worthy Chairman gave the toast of ‘“ The Queen and Royal 
Family.” ‘‘The Navy, Army and Reserve Forces” having been duly 
honoured, Mr. E. Goble (of Fareham) said that whether fishing in the sea or 
by a river they were at any rate raising up health and strength. Some persons 
said that the best of sports were fox hunting, shooting and angling. He 
had done something at all of these, and he could say that he could not look 
back upon any one day’s sport without remembering the day on which he had 
a20 lb. salmonat the end of his line. He believed that angling was the cream of 
sports. After further remarks, Mr. G. proposed the Mayor and Corporation of 
the borough of Portsmouth (applause). The Mayor was most enthusiastically 
received, and after a most elaborate speech concluded by saying that he fully 
endorsed Mr. Goble’s remarks. Mr. Traater, the secretary, apologised for the 
absence of the Patron, His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, 
and other gentlemen, amongst whom were Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Hon. 
T. C. Bruce, M.P., J. A. Mundella, Esq., M.P., Thomas Spreckley, Esq., 
T.A.P.S., R. B. Marston, Esq., FISHING GAZETTE, F’. Buckland, Hsq., H.M., 
Inspector of Fisheries, P. B. Green, &c. The Chairman then read a list of 
prizes which have been won by the members during the past year, and which 
he said would be presented by the Mayor on Thursday week. He also read a 
somewhat lengthy list of prizes offered to the members for the forthcoming 
season. Mr. Tranter in proposing the next toast, ‘‘ The West Central Associa- 
tion of London Anglers,’’ coupled with the name of Mr. Hoole, said 
that his earnest desire was to see all provincial Angling Societies form them- 
selves into one Association, and he argued that by so doing they might gain a 
great and important concession from the railway authorities, and also endeavour 
to move the Legislature to meet their views in Parliament. Mr. Hoole, in re— 
sponding, said the West Central Association of London Anglers had got no 
less than six concessions from the railway authorities. When that Association 
first started, there were only 52 societies enrolled ; but he was glad to say that 
they had increased to 120 in less than three years. He said that Association 
had gained many advantages for the poorer class of anglers, who were deprived 
of nearly every sport. (Great applause.) Mr. Francis Francis, of the “eld, 
proposed ‘‘ Success to the Portsmouth Waltonian Angling Society ;” and in 
so doing, spoke of the advantages that the Portsmouth anglers have at the 
present time, in contrast to his recollection of the small means afforded for 
sport many years ago. His boyhood’s days having been passed in the borough, 
he was qualified to pass an opinion. After a most humorous speech, he con- 
cluded by saying that, if a man was sick,or had sorrow, he had only to go 
angling, and he would soon get better. (Laughter and applause.) In fact, 
he knew of no sport like it, and hoped that this Society would still 
go on flourishing. (This toast was drank amidst much enthusiasm.) 
Mr. Bracey, the Vice-chair, in responding, said that when the society first 
started about three years ago they had but six members, but now he was glad 
to say they had something like 120. Mr. Davies proposed the health of the 
‘* Sporting Press.” Mr. J. P. Wheeldon, of Bell’s Life, in reply, said that he 
thought angling, as aclass of sport, appeals to the intellectual and poetical 
senses of those who pursue it, He was convinced of one thing, which was 
that a man who spent a day in angling and saw all the handy works of the 
great Creator, went home a better and wiser man. (Hear, hear.) After a most 
masterly speech of some considerable length, this gentleman sat down amidst 
loud and continued cheers. The remainder of the toasts consisted of ‘* The 
Honorary Members,”’ ‘ Kindred Societies,” ‘‘ The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent,” ‘The Visitors,” ‘The Ladies,” and all of which were heartily drunk. 
Mr. Buck, our worthy treasurer, enchanted us all with his song ‘‘ The King’s 
Highway.” Mr. Hollanders and Mr. Dyer also contributed to the harmony of 
the evening. The worthy chair, A. S. Emanuel, Esq., then made some most 
complimentary allusions to the working abilities of the executive, the very satis- 
factory condition of the locality, and the honourable rivalry that existed among 
the members.— WM. TRANTER, Sec. 


———— ane 


A ToorHsomE Darnty.—Even, in these days of elegant adaptation one 
would scarcely be prepared to receive a birthday gift inscribed ‘‘A Souvenir 
from the Dentist’s’’; and yet we are not surprised to learn that a gentleman, 
who by his remarkable skill in the invention of perfect instruments and his ex- 
perience in the judicious use of anzesthetics has made the extraction of a refrac- 
tory fang a painless, if not an actually luxurious, operation, and has devoted 
both knowledge and experience to the task of making the toothbrush a delight- 
ful accessory to the morning toilette. Mr. G. H., Jones, the eminent dentist, 
has been so long acquainted with the difficult science of manufacturing perma- 
nent and beautiful artificial dentures, and is so thoroughly impressed with the 
delicacy and purity of the material which must be employed for this purpose, 
that he is known as an enthusiast in the art of preserving those natural mastica- 
tors which are essential alike to sound digestion and to a pleasing expression of 
countenance. Over and over again he has appealed to his patients against the 
carelessness and neglect which brings on decay, and the reckless use of common 
pastes and powders which scratch the fine enamel and scarify the gums, or 
washes containing acids and other deleterious ingredients. Having, by close 
research and constant improvement in mechanical accuracy, succeeded in effectu- 
ally supplying the losses and alleviating the sufferings of those who need his aid, 
he has an artist’s enthusiasm for nature, and regards with horror the outrages to 
which the human mouth is often subjected. Asa practical addition to his appeals, 
Mr. G. H. Jones has now added to his already extensive manufactory a depart- 
ment for the preparation of a pure and delightful liquid dentifrice or tooth wash, 
and an ambrosial preparation for keeping the gums firm and healthy. Both 
these charming accessories to the morning toilette have been severely analysed, 
and are found to contain only ingredients which are of the highest value, and a 
few drops of each is all that is required for the purpose of maintaining a sweet 
condition of the mouth. The handsome flagons containing them are the chief 
contents of the elegant ‘ Guinea Cabinet of Dental Preparations’’ which is the 
latest production of Mr. G. H. Jones’s laboratory at 57, Great Russell Street. 
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ROACH AND BREAM FISHING. 


NY of our friends who wish to fish during the Easter holidays 
- or afterwards, should go to the Welsh Harp; the charge is 
only 1s. per day, and the fishing is very good. See Mr. Warner’s 
advertisement in this week’s paper. Roach and bream will be in 


season for some weeks yet. 








RIVERSBREEOR Is: 


(front our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


“« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”’—.Shakespeare. 


East wind prevailing ; trout prospects not over grand; should advise Marlow 
New Lock, Boulter’s and Boveney Locks, for first day. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Wind still keeping very cold, trout are loth to show themselves, and but few 
have been seen moving. The water could not look nicer for them, and the 
Windsor waters may again score first blood. If it keeps as itis and the wind 
changes by the rst, I hope to record something decent, as I know some very 
heavy fish lay in these waters and may be heard of with fine tackle at same 
address as given in 1879. Considering the amount of good done and benefit 
derived by anglers in general from the various societies up and down the 
Thames, it is surprising the London clubs do not subscribe more fully to protect 
their favourite river ; and those who fish these waters will be pleased to hear 
that the Windsor and Eaton Angling Preservation Society had a day at netting 
the ditches in the neighbourhood of Eton College on the 24th inst., with the 
following result :—Seventy-two jack from 5 lb. down, ninety-three perch, 942 
roach, forty-nine chub, one tench and one carp, all of which were returned to 
the river, the total being 1158 fish. This shows how desirable it is, in the in- 
terests of angling, to keep up these societies. Had it not been for their exer- 
tions these fish would have been lost to the fair angler and fallen victims to the 
wire and drag of the poacher. Next week other ditches in the neighbourhood 
will be cleared, and their tenants retuined to swell the basket for 1880, which 
otherwise would never be seen in the genuine angler’s basket.—-B. R. 


BAMBRIDGE. 
The Lea (Cook’s Ferry). 


On the last day of the season (March 14th) there was a good attendance of 
anglers anxious to try their luck but although the waters were in good con- 
dition there were but few fish taken, the company, however, packed up their 
tackle with cheerful faces hoping for better success in the forthcoming season, 
knowing that the waters are under the charge of Mr. George Stephens of 
the Edmonton and Tottenham Fishing Club, who started from Cook’s Ferry, on 
Sunday, in company with Mr. Collyerand Mr. Richard Murray, both members 
of the above named club and who walked as far as Waltham. Not one person was 
seen fishing. This report must be received with great pleasure by. all lovers of 
the sport. —SAMUEL SEWELL. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The right condition for angling, good colour, 
and not very high. PRospecrs: The wind was very cold last week and the 
early part of this week, but to-day it seems to be changing and the glass still 
rising, and keeping so, will make the prospects good. SPORT DURING THE 
Past WEEK: Not much sport has been had ; what fish have been caught have 
been very small, GENERAL REMARKS: The two men taken at Runham near 
Yarmouth for illegal netting were fined, one £6 and the other £3, with costs. 
The fish are still keeping inshore, and are full of roe, and if the weather holds 
mild, will do well.—C. WHITAKER. 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER : These rivers are very low and clear. Much 
too bright for anglers to have good sport. They are still getting lower. 
Prospects: If we get rain the prospects in the ¢ourse of a few days will be 
good, particularly if the wind changes, which it has done to-day more to the 
southward Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: Sport during the past week 
has been almost nil for these rivers, as only a very few small baskets have been 
made. Some fair-sized trout have been taken, but only a few—chiefly with the 
blue upright, half-stone, Hare's Ear and Silver Twist. GENERAL REMARKs: 
until the wind changes and we get some rain, anglers will have but little 


sport.—W. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 
Our bass fishing commences next month, and if this cold east wind leaves us 
I expect to chronicle some good sport with this very game fish. The swallows 
have arrived, and last week were flying strongly about Ilfracombe and neigh- 
bourhood ; this was their first appearance here this season. 


The Yare (Norwich). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In good condition for fishing, and of good 
colour, PRospEcTs: The prospects are much better than during the latter 

















part of last week and the early part of this; the wind which has been veering 
from the north, east and south-east, now seem likely to get round to the south 
and south-west. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: The sport during the 
past week has been moderate and the fish small. GENERAL REMARKS: The 
Yare Club are now fixing the size of nets and the time when they are to be 
used, and the district.—C. A. C. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above tivers still keep in most excellent condition for fly-fishing, 
but owing to the cold easterly winds that we have had, daily, baskets have 
been but small. The largest that has come to my notice was five brace of 
trout and grayling caught on Tuesday, on the Derwent, with the fly, and 
minnow trolling. Five of the trout were overa pound each. These were 
killed by trolling. Trout now are in good condition. The best feeding times 
are from one till half-past four, and the best feeding places are the ripples in 
the streams, and close to the sides of the river bank, if there isa wind. Trout 
fishing commences, strictly speaking, both on the Wye and on most parts of the 
Derwent, on the 1st of April. There is alot of very good trout-fishing lost 
with these rivers not being open before that time. No doubt we shall have the 
dates altered now the Fresh-Water Fisheries Act is in force. I 
have received very many letters from different gentlemen lately, asking 
the best places to go to for fair trout and grayling fishing, and the 
best fishing clubs I could recommend them to join. In the first place, 
for early spring fishing: I recommend the Wye, at Bakewell, where any gen- 
tleman can fish, either by the day-ticket, which is 2s. 6d. per day; or if the 
angler is stopping at the Rutland Arms Hotel, Bakewell, for three days, he 
can fish in the Wye free of charge. The Chatsworth fishery is the next place I 
recommend. This fishery can be fished by day-ticket, which is 2s. 6d., and 
the tickets may be had either at the Edensor Hotel, Chatsworth, or at most of 
the hotels in Baslow. This is the Derwent. Ido not recommend the fishing 
either below Rowsley or about Gallock for visitors, for every season the fishing 
becomes worse and worse below Rowsley, and both the trout and grayling 
scarcer. It is the large quantity of pike that is well known to have been ma- 
liciously put into the Derwent some years ago that is clearing the river. 
Also, the poisoning of the trout-breeding brooks has something to do 
with the scarcity of fish below Rowsley. I know that several of the Darley 
Dale members have already withdrawn from the club this season owing 
to the scarcity of fish they have in the water. What is wanted 
is this:—The river wants netting to take all the pike and coarse 
fish they can out of it; and to start fish-hatching, and turn great 
numbers of both trout and grayling into the river again; and to mix the 
breed of both the trout and the grayling. This would rather improve this 
fishing. And another great point is this—for the secretary of the Darley Dale 
Fishing Club to allow the old fishermen to fish occasionally, or else to become 
members. These old fishermen would act the same as keepers to the water, 
and they would do all that lay in their power to protect the river from being 
poached. I have noticed myself that whenever there is an ill-feeling existing 
between the old fishermen and some of the inhabitants generally, the same as 
there has been for years on the Darley Dale Fishing Club waters, through the 
secretary of the fishing club not allowing them fishing privileges the same as 
they had before there was a fishing club established, the fishery is sure to 
go wrong from some cause or another, for old fishermen will not be tampered 
with nowadays. Fly-fishing prospects seem good for both rivers. The flies 
I have so often mentioned are still killers if properly ased, as I cannot hear of 
any beating them on any of the Derbyshire rivers. -GEORGE JAMES EATON, 


Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 
The Wear- 


During the few warm days last week, Mr. Robson of Bishop Auckland, 
caught nine trout with the blue dun fly, and on Tuesday, G. E. M. killed, with 
the worm, twelve trout, some of these were fair both in size and condition.— 


WabG: 
The Lee (County Cork), Ireland. 


A great deal of rain has fallen during the past week. We hada flood on 
Sunday and yesterday, and to-day the water is swollen to an extraordinary 
degree. Salmon angling has been rather limited during the week, the water 
being unfit; but trout fishing has been very good in the tributary streams during 
the prevalence of the floods. Yesterday Mr. S. Haynes, a very keen and suc- 
cessful angler, filled his basket with fine trout, ranging from a quarter of a pound 
toa pound and a quarter. These were taken with the worm, and while the 
water was falling. Mr. Oliffe took on the Bandon river, near Innoshannon, one 
day last week 7 dozen of trout weighing 28 1b. This was one of the largest 
baskets made as yet, and probably will be the largest. The salmon taken on 
the Lee for the few days that the water was in order may be summed up as 
follows :—Sir Augustus Warren, 2; Col. Bird, 4; Mr. Albert; 2; Sir Oriel 
Foster, 2; Mr. Beamish, 1; Capt. Caulfield, 1; Mr. Dunscombe. 2; Mr. 
Angler, 1, and a large trout 2¢ Ib. The latter was taken with the salmon bait. 
When the present high water goes down some exceptional sport may be ex- 
pected, as the streains are now well supplied with salmon, and the old fish have 
dropped down.—ANGLER (Cork, March 18). 


(Above was delayed in transit last week). 


The Lee and Blackwater (County Cork). 


Esterly winds have prevailed during the week, and with settled weather and 
good water there has been more than average sport. As compared with previous 
years, however, there has been a considerable falling off in the take of 
salmon, and this result is, we fear, to be attributed more to poaching 
than to any scarcity in the supply which comes up from the salt water. 
The reports during the week may be summed up as __ follows :—Mr. 
George Haynes two, Mr. Beamish of Nadrid two, Captain Caulfield two, Denis 
Rearden two, P. Connell one, Mr. Dunscombe two, J. Manning two, Jack 
Mack, a veteran angler, killed a fine springer on Sunday. Mr. Henry Dale, 
secretaiy of the Anglers’ Club, was out on the club waters on Thursday, and 
though the water was very high, he landed a nice springer ; Mr. Golvell killed 
one on Friday. Few fish have been taken in the nets this week, and the price 
ofsalmon in the market has run up to 2s. 6d. in the lb. The demand at 
present is very brisk, owing to the London season, but the price is not expected 
to be maintained after this week. The trout fishing continues to be excellent ; 
all the trout streams are just now in admirable order, and some heavy baskets 
have been made. ‘The accounts from the Blackwater are still unsatisfactory, 
though in some instances anglers have been found successful. Both the Lee 
and Blackwater are now in good fishing condition, and during the next few 
days we may expect an improvement in angling prospects. —ANGLER. 


Cork, March 24. 
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DEATH OF MR. D. MULDER BOSGOED. 


ia is with the deepest regret that we announce the sudden death 

of Mr. D. Mulder Bosgoed, aged 42, librarian of the Rotter- 
dam Library, better known to the world generally as the author of 
‘‘ Bibliotheca Ichthyologica fet Piscatoria” (Haarlem, |1873), a 
work of the highest importance to all concerned in the literature 
of fisheries and fishing. With an eye to the approaching Pisca- 
torial Exhibition at Berlin, the deceased had been busily engaged 
in the preparation of a supplement to his work, which, as we are 
glad to learn, was fortunately completed a few days before his 
death. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS; TACKLE, &c. 


ANGLERS’ Eventncs. Papers by Members of the Manchester 
Anglers’ Association. Manchester: Abel Heywood and Son, 
56 and 58, Oldham Street. 

WE owe an apology to the members of the Manchester Anglers’ 

Association for having so long delayed noticing this volume. The 

fact of the matter is, that a very hurried glance when it first came 

at once assured us of the highly interesting nature of its contents, 
and we put it aside until such a time as it could be examined com- 
fortably and thoroughiy under the gentle influence of divine 
tobacco, which “veils the fault, and makes the virtue all the fairer.’ 

A friendly notice in the Scofsman, then others here and there, 

and finally a crowning one in the A/heneum—which, by the way, 

must have sold-out the edition—reminded us that we should be 
almost the last to welcome the book. 

During the last twelve months our readers have from time to 
time perused with pleasure and profit some of the “‘ papers’’ read 
by the members of the Manchester Anglers’ Association at their 
monthly meetings, which papers, or rather summaries of them, the 
secretary of the society very kindly sent us for publication in the 
GazettE. The present volume is a collection of these papers 
and others, and_they really form one of the pleasantest, if not the 
pleasantest series of angling sketches which has appeared for 
We need hardly say, therefore, that we can heartily re- 
commend our readers to buy the book, which has been most taste- 
fully and elegantly produced by the publishers. 

The first of the papers is a short one by the president of the 
society, Colonel John I. Mawson, C.E., entitled ‘Let Patience 
have her perfect work.”. Colonel Mawson most pleasantly incul- 
cates the advantages which are to be gained in angling and all 
other sublunary matters by taking things patiently, and he attri- 
butes his success in life as well as in angling to patience. We 
wonder if the Colonel can eat his lunch patiently when the trout 
are rising, we nevercould. He winds up his lines with the follow- 
ing :-— 

“« Lastly—but remember firstly— 

Do nothing in haste. 

Use the best tackle, 

Keep your head cool, 

Your back and feet dry and warm, 

And your heart in charity with all men,” 

The next ‘‘ Paper,” and the one we like best of all, is “ Trout- 
fishing in Norway,” by Mr. Abel Heywood, the hon. secretary of 
the club. After reading Mr. Heywood’s glowing descriptions of 
sport and scenery, we feel inclined to follow in his footsteps and 
take our spring trouting trip in Norway instead of in Northumber- 
land—and yet we always feel we would rather catch a half pound 
trout in British waters than apounder anywhere else, partly because 
it is more difficult to do so, but chiefly because it is British—such 
is prejudice! We hope, in asecond edition, Mr. Heywood will give 
a list of expenses from Hull to Norway and back again, including 
hotel bills, &c. Anglers will then be able to judge whether such 
a trip as he so graphically and enthusiastically describes is within 
their means or not. Mr. Heywood is evidently a born angler, as 











this extract will show. 
o’clock, and 


‘¢ After a drive ofa couple of iniles, the road began to skirt a charm- 
ing river. The result may be easily imagined. The angling itch 
begins to make itself felt, and presently we can stand it no longer, 
but bribe the boy to pull up, while we see what the stream affords. 
In a short time I had four trout, then two at once, and by the time we 
got sight of Vinje, perched on the hill three miles away (the place we 
had made our destination in consequence of the attractions of fishing), 
I had twenty. Now, we were bya pool which I declined to leave, 
although it was b2ginning to darken, and my friend wanted to get on ; 
so he agreed to take on the traps while I finished my fishing. I could 
then walk oa to the station. The fishI took were not large, but I saw 
one rise constantly, just beyond my throw, which was larger than his 
fellows, and I determined to have him. As I threw towards him my 
fly was taken once more, but not by my fish, then another trout comes 
in, but mine is still bobbing about there, sucking in everything that 
comes near him. After many tries I venture to advince an inch or 
two, pulling up my wading stockings with my left hand so as to keep 
the water, which is nearly on a level with the tops, from giving me 
that delightful footbath which most anglers have experienced. Once 
more I throw with all my force, and this time am rewarded, my trout 
has taken his last rise, and is now madly rushing about the deep pool, 
in vigorous but fruitless rage. Soon he is on the bank, a nice trout 
of three-quarters of a pound, not a large one certainly, but his capture 
was vastly interesting. i gave the lad a dozen fish as he came back, 
and carried home thirty-two. During the evening I got two together, 
twice over.”’ 


Mr. Heywood is just the kind of angler we like—we have, too, 


They left Tvinde one afternoon about five 


often ‘declined to leave” a likely place when the trout were rising 
just at dusk, and when our companion has suggested that we were 
miles from home and supper. 

The next paper ison ‘The Mind of Fishes,” and is by F. J. 
Faraday, F.L.S. It opens up some interesting questions. Then 
we have ‘“‘ Rod-fishing off the Isle of Man,” another capital paper, 
giving ample and practical information in this branch of sea- 
fishing. ‘The use of rod and line and fine tackle invests sea-fishing 
E. G. 8. shows 
how splendid sport may be had anywhere where sea-fish abound 
“An October Day among the Grayling on the Derbyshire Wye,” 
by David Reid, brings back vividly pleasant recollections of days 
spent on the banks of this delightful stream, as does also the paper 
by Mr. Thomas Harker, on ‘“‘ The Wensleydale Yore and its 
Tributaries.’ What magnificent trouting the Yore would afford 
f only the land owners would combine to stop the netting which 
goeson! Mr. Bantock’s “‘ The lochs and rivers of Sunderland” 
isa perfect ‘‘ Angler’s Guide” to the district treated on—a dis- 
trict which must be a perfect paradise to the trout-fishers, abound- 
ing as it does in almost countless lochs and rivers, all more or less 


with much of the charm of fresh-water angling. 


full of fish. The paper occupies about forty pages, andis not a line 
too long. ‘‘ An Intercepted Letter,” by an Anglers Wife, 
amusingly describes the troubles and trials this lady had to undergo 
when accompanying her husband and some of his friends on an 
angling trip in Scotland. The nature of her remarks may be 
imagined from the following extracts—the lady is writing toa lady 
friend in the south :— 


“Tf I were to give youa full, true and particular account of one 
day’s doings, it would serve as a very good sample of what existence 
has been to your unhappy friend for the last fortnight—because to- 
motrow will be as to-day, only more so! Take my advice and never 
be induced to marry a man who is fond of fishing ; for if you do, you 


will wish you had never been born. 
a * * * * 


Before my marriage I knew of C.’s wretched failing; but I thought 
he would indulge moderately in his intemperate habit. My dear, he 
fished during our honeymoon, and a man who can do that is hope-~ 
less.”’ 


We wish we had space to give some more extracts of this un- 
happy lady’s trials! We strongly advise all our bachelor readers 
not to get “‘caught,” unless their fair captors ave fond of fishing. 
One has only to imagine the reverse of the picture painted in such 
sombre colours by “An Angler's Wife,” to see how delightful an 
angling trip would be ifthe lady were as devoted to the sport as her 
husband. Fancy the pleasure of consulting your wife as to the 
most likely flies, landing her trout, disentangling her line—(yes, 
we hearsome ofour sceptical readers say, plenty ofha/, no doubt !) 


and the comparing notes over supper in the evening. When the 
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ladies do take to fishing they are most enthusiastic in their devo- 
tion to the sport—lucky is the angler who catches such a wife ! 

“«St. Boswell’s and the Tweed,” by Henry Vannan, M.A., isa 
charming angling sketch ; a short portion of it appeared in the 
GAZETTE last year, but for it and many other most interesting 
papers we must refer our readers to the work itself, We most 
heartily congratulate the members of this flourishing association 
on the success of this their first public appearance in print, We 
only hope they will continue from year to year to give their ex- 
periences to the angling world in such an interesting and accept- 
able manner. ‘The volume, we must not- omit to mention, con- 
tains some capital verse, and Mr. C. Estcourt’s “ Bibliography of 
Angling” is in itself worth the price of the work, If we could 
say more than we have done in the hopes of inducing our readers 
to obtain these papers, we would, as we are certain they cannot 
but be acceptable to all anglers, though more especially to our 
special friends, all trout fishers, 


A New Lanpinc-Netr Rina. 

Messrs. LirT.e and Co., of Fetter Lane, have just brought out 
a novelty in the way of landing-rings—ring it can hardly be 
called, as it istriangular in shape. It consists of three round 
steel sides joined together in such a way that, when not in use, 
the affair can be folded up very conveniently and placed in the 
rod-bag. Our friends who may be in town should call at Messrs. 
Little and Co.’s and examine this new contrivance, It is simple, 
strong and effective. 


Mr. Wuirty, Fishing Tackle Maker, 16, Basnett Street, 
Liverpool, has sent us a very simple and ingenious little con- 
trivance for releasing hooks when entangled in weeds, or flies which 
have got hitched up in a bush ortree. It consists ofa flat V-shaped 
piece of steel, one side being longer than the other. The inner 
edges are sharpened, near the end of the longer side is a hole for 
attaching a cord, and just above this hole is a stout indiarubber 
band. To exemplify its use, we will suppose an angler to be fishing 
with Stewart’s tackle, and finds he is fast in the roots of a tree 
some feet under water; he unwinds enough line to enable him to 
use the rod freely, and then, holding the line in the left hand 
places the V-cutter on the end of the top joint, unwinds the cord, 
and then places the V-cutter on the root above the hooks, and, 
by a pull, cuts the root through, and so clears the line, The same 
plan is adopted if the flies are fast ina bough. The price of the 
V-cutter, in neat leather case (which also forms a winder for the 
cord) and cord is 1s. 6d., and we can advise our readers to buy it, 
as it will soon repay its cost in hooks and flies saved. It is not 
exactly a new idea, as we have seen somewhat similar contrivances 


used many years ago—but it is a great improvement on anything 
we have seen of the kind. 





NORTHUMBERLAND TROUT STREAMS, 
INFORMATION FOR ANGLERS. 
MR. Joun Tweppiez, of Choppington, Morpeth, has kindly 
answered the following questions which are given in italics. 
Name and Extent of Water: Blyth, fourteen miles; Wannsbeck 
*the same ; Coquet, six or eight-and-twenty miles, 
Sort of Fish tt contains chiefly : Trout, bull trout, a few salmon, 
plenty of eels; the Blyth: pike, roach, splendid trout. 
Name of Clubs or Gentlemen who Preserve : Blyth, Sir Matthew 
White, Ridley ; Wannsbeck, Cookson, Mitford and Trevelyan. 
Lf Duy or other Tickets are issued, and price of same: None but 
Coquet, five shillings, season ticket, and leave. 
When the Season Commenges and Ends: Wannsbeck, 2nd 
Spemrsh: Coquet, 25th Maxch ; ending in accordance with new 
we: me: 








Distance from nearest Railway Station, and what Conveyance can 
be had: Morpeth, for Wannsbeck or Blyth, Felton, Weldon, 
Rothbury, Aclington Warkworth, all on the water. 

What Hotels, Inns, or Lodgings are in the Neighbourhood; Every 
accommodation in all places mentioned. 


General Remarks ; 1 will try to send you a few of our best spring © 


: 
b 
‘ 
, 
1 


flies before the 25th of March, as I dress for a number of gentle- 


men in Morpeth and neighbourhood. 
Joun TWEDDLE, Choppington, oz@ Morpeth. 
(Mr. T. will give any other information required.) 





THE POACHING AFFAIR ON THE YARE. 


THE following interesting extracts referring to this case are from the 
Yarmouth Independent :— 

CHARGE OF ILLEGAL NETTING.—A good deal of interest occurred 
in a case which was heard before the Rollesby Bench of Magistrates 
on Tuesday last, in which two men resident at Runham-Vauxhall, 
named Robert Barber and Samuel Smith, were charged with illegal 
netting. The magistrates present were the,Revs. T. S. Blofeld, wao 
occupied the chair, C. Lucas, and R. J. Tacon, and G. M. Beck, 
Esq. The court-room was filled with gentlemen interested in the 
fisheries of the Norfolk and Suffolk rivers and broads, from Yarmouth 
and the Flegg Hundreds. Mr. J. S. Clowes, instructed by Mr. H, R. 
Harmer, hon. sec. of the Bure Preservation Society, and with the 
authority of the Norfolk and Suffolk Conservators, prosecuted, and Mr. 
I, Preston, jun., appeared for the defendants. The informations were 
laid by Police-constable Knights, of Runham-Vauxhall, and set forth 
that the defendants did ‘‘ between the 1st day of March and the roth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord 1880, to wit, on the 8th day of 
March inst., within the limits of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries 
Act, 1877, unlawfully take otherwise than by rod and line certain fish 
(not being smelt, bait, or eels), to wit, a quantity of pike, bream, 
perch, and tench, together weighing about six hundredweight, con- 
trary to byelaw No. 1 made by the Board of Conservators of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries under the said Act, and which said bye- 
law was at the time of the commission of the said offence and still is 
in force within the limits aforesaid, and contrary to the statute, &c.” 
The bye-law under which the informations were laid is as follows :— 
‘* No person shall fish for, catch, take, or kill, or attempt to take, 
catch, or kill, otherwise than by rod or line, within the limits of the 
above Act, any trout between the 1oth day of September and the 25th 
day of January, both days inclusive, or any other kind of fish between 
the rst day of March and the 3oth day of June, both days inclusive, 
except smelt bait, and eels, as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. Clowes in stating the facts of the case said the informations 
were laid by Police-cunstable Knights, and he appeared there with 
the authority of the Board of Conservators of the rivers and broads of 


Norfolk and Suffolk in support of the informations, which were laid - 


under the Act to preserve the fisheries of the navigable rivers and 
broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. It might be within the recollection of 
the Bench that a year or two ago, in consequence of representations 
made as to the nature and importance of the fisheries in the Norfolk 
and Suffolk rivers and broads, and the probability that they would if 


properly looked after and cared for materially increase the food ~ 


supply of the country, an Act was passed for the purpose of ‘‘ pre- 
serving and increasing the fisheries in such rivers and broads.” By 
that Act a Board of Conservators for Norfolk and Suffolk was 
appointed as a body corporate under the name of the Conservators of 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries, and power was given them to do certain 
things. Section 11 said ‘‘ the Board shall have power to make, and 
from time to time to vary or rescind byelaws for any or all of the pur- 
poses following :—The Norfolk and Suffolk conservators made and 
passed their byelaws, the first of which was that ‘‘ No persons shall 
fish for, catch, take, or kill, otherwise than by rod and line, within 
the limits of the Act, any trout or any another fish, between the 1st 
of March and the 30th June, both days inclusive.’’ Such being the 
state of the law with regard to the fisheries he would now come to the 
facts of the case. On Monday, the 8th of March, Police-constable 
Knights, being on the river bank, saw the defendants in a boat, and 
having come to the bank they quitted the boat. Knights then went 
and looked into the boat, and there he saw a large number of fresh- 
water fish. Shortly afterwards he saw Barber coming with a wheel- 
barrow along the bank, and in that barrow was a net which was pro- 
duced before the bench. He should also add that in the boat with 
the fish were found two rails or bars of wood, which evidently were the 
cross bars which would be used witha drag net. The weight of the 


fish in the boat was very considerable, and such as would make it im- — 
possible to have caught them with a rod and line. The police officer 


seeing the net in the wheelbarrow told the defendants he should have 
to stop it. He took possession of the net and fish, and then there 
appeared to have been a conversation between Knights and Barber, 
in which Barber admitted that the fish had been taken by that par- 
ticular net. That observation was subsequently repeated by Barber 
in the presence of Mr. H. R. Harmer, a gentleman who took an active 
part in fishery matters, There appeared to be no doubt that the fish, 
which would be described to them, were taken by the defendants, and 
were in their possession on the 8th of March, which was one of the 
prohibited days for fishing, There were evidently fresh and only 
recently caught. There were several tench, roach, bream, and pike 
of all sizes, Some of the tench were alive when the fish were taken 
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out of the boat, and were put into water and lived some time after- 
wards. That fact showed that without doubt the fish had only been 
just caught. The fish were put in ice and seen he believed by some 
of the Magistrates, and they were then buried. He thought when 
they had heard the evidence they would be satisfied that an offence 
had been committed, and that a penalty should be imposed. Then 
came the important question whether or not the instrument of destruc- 
tion should be forfeited, with the gear, &c. He should strongly urge 
the Justices to do so, if they were of opinion that an offence had been 
committed. 

After hearing the evidence for the prosecution and defence, the 
Justices then retired, and on re-entering the Court-room the Chair- 
man said the Bench had given the case their best consideration, and 
their unanimous opinion was that the charge had been proved, that 
the fish were illegally taken. They were unable to see any mitigating 
circumstances in the case, and he might mention that whatever doubt 
there might have been about the case was dispelled by Barber’s own 
statement, and they had that to guide them. Withregard to Barber, 
there were no fewer than eight previous convictions for various 
offences against him, and they thought it right to make a distinction 
between the two cases. The full penalty was £10, but they had 
decided to fine Barber £6 including costs., or two months’ imprison- 
ment; and Smith £3 including costs, or one month’s imprisonment. 
With regard to the net and gear they would be confiscated, and the 
penalty would go, as the Act directed, to the Board of Conser- 
vators. 

On the application of Mr. Preston defendants were allowed a week 
in which to pay the money. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedonot hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 














RAILWAY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

TuE North-Western Railway givenotice that, for the convenience of passengers, 
the principal offices and the town receiving officers of the company will be open 
throughout the day from Monday, the 22nd, to Monday, March 29th, so that 
passengers wishing to obtain tickets for places on their line can do so at any 
time on those days. They also announce several additional trains and various 
alterations in the ordinary ones, for particulars of which we refer our readers to 
onr advertising columns. 

The Great Western Railway announce that cheap third-class excur- 
sion tickets will be issued by certain trains on Good Friday, Saturday, 
Easter Sunday and Monday from Paddington and other stations to 
Windsor, Henley, &c. And on Saturday and Sunday, March 27th and 28th, 
cheap first and second-class return tickets will be issued at Paddington and 
other stations to Windsor and Henley, available until following Monday. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


S1r,—In THE FIsHING GAZETTE of March 2oth, appears an article on the 
“ Spawning of Freshwater Fish,”? by a gentleman signing himself “B,” and 
in one of the paragraphs, headed “ Other Kinds of Fish,’’ he alludes particu- 
larly to different kinds of coarse fish, having their seasons of spawning at various 
times during the first six months of the year ; and also that anglers might have 
fishing all the year round if they would but make up their minds to have it. 
Now, Sir, I quite agree with ‘B”’ in his conclusions that such a boon could 
be acquired if anglers could be shown that by so doing the alterations would not 
be injurious to the fish, and the future prospects of anglers also ; and, with your 
permission, I will humbly endeavour to show that all the year round could be 
made available for angling purposes, and beneficial to the. angler. Nearly 40 
years of angling for coarse fish has impelled me to the following conclusions : 
that pike, perch, and dace are full of spawn, or nearly so, in the month of 
February, and that they spawn in the month of March, and therefore a close 
time from the 15th of January to the r5th of April inclusive would be sufficient 
for them. That roach, chub, barbel, carp, bream, rud and gudgeon deposit 
their ova between the latter end of April and the middle of June, according to 
the mildness or severity of the season, so that the close time for those fish would 
be ample from the 15th of April to the 3oth of June, inclusive. I have been 
led to these considerations by having watched Mr. Mundella’s Act in its opera- 
tions during the last twelve months, so far as I could do so ; and it is my opinion 
that the anglers of England ought, as it affects all alike, to get that Act 
amended; though I may state, we have much to be thankful for in that Act, 
crude as it is. It has been calculated, I believe, that there are upwards of 
10,000 anglers in London alone, consisting principally of working men, with a 
fair sprinkling of small tradesmen, and that nearly, if not quite, half that number 
angle throughout the winter months, and that the vast majority of those go out 
on Sunday alone. If this be so, that nearly 5000 men leave their homes in the 
winter months, and look forward to their Sunday’s fishing with as much pleasure 
as they do to their pay on Saturday, something ought to be attempted to dissi- 
pate their enforced idleness and its results from the closing of angling on the 14th 
of March to the 16th of June. I consider that angling has now become an 
institution, that it is engaged in by a very important number of respectable 
and sober men—not forgetting many of the gentler sex—and also that a genuine 
angler must be sober of necessity ; for no working man could be an angler and 
a drunkard at the same time—his pocket alone would debar him from that, 
Therefore the pursuit or pastime.of angling has a tendency to keep a man sober, 
should he have a¢aste in the opposite direction—and to a certain extent make 
him moral. Such being the case,.a weak or wavering brother angler would 
be thrown an his own resouraes during the three months close time; his 
4ayourite mastime gone, he perhaps spends his time and his money in a too 
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questionable manner ; and very likely he emerges from his enforced inactivity a 
sadder, but not ineach case, perhaps, a wiser man. Whereas if something was 
donesimilar to what I have suggested in reference to aclose time, it wouldbe the 
means of health and peaceful enjoyment to him, as well as to those endowed with 
stronger powers of resistance. I for one believe that an angler could exercise 
his rod from the rst of January to the 31st of December to the benefit of his 
own health and recreation, without being injurious to the fish I have mentioned. 
In conclusion, I am aware I have but imperfectly put the case before the 
angling public, but I trust it will be the means of opening up the question in 
your columns, and eventually lead to important action. I should be glad if 
some of our practical working men, or other anglers, would have their say in 
this matter, as I believe it touches them closely ; and if discussion follows, my 
object, so far, will be gained. RUF. 





NETTING v. ANGLING.—THE LITTLE OUSE. 

S1r,—It is a pity your correspondent ‘‘ Piscator ’’ has not given us the exact 
spot where he learnt of the extensive netting going on in the Little Ouse, 
because publicity might cause the penal clauses of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Fisheries Act to be put into operation (no part of the river being in Cam- 
brigeshire), and the depredators, whether day or night marauders, brought to 
book. I may say I am especially interested in the matter, as having, after a 
few summer-days’ stroll, found out its quality, and recommended this river as 
a pasture new for piscators—for whom there is, or was, if your correspondent 
be correct, no better river from Brandon Creek Bridge (three miles from 
Littleport Station) upwards to Brandon (sixteen ‘or seventeen miles by river 
bank) for all coarse fish.—I am, &e., W. PHILLIPS. 

Hackney and Kingsland Gazette Office, March 22, 1880. 





NETTING v. ANGLING. 


S1R,—Like your correspondent ‘‘ Piscator,” I fail to see the advantage anglers 
have gained by Mr. Mundella’s Act; unless there is some one to.put the Act in 
form it is positively worse than useless. The West Central Association of London 
Anglers during the fence months of 1879 attempted, by fixing bills setting forth 
the Act, to intimidate the netters and others, but they were only laughed at, 
the bills torn down and flung tothe winds. When anglers remonstrated with the 
local police they were told the police have had no instructions given them to 
interfere. ‘fhe Act to be of any use ought to entirely abolish netting, as many 
tons of fish may be netted out of the rivers, canals, &c., up to the day before 
the close time, and they can commence again (that is, it they ever leave off) the 
day after. My experience proves roach and chub do not spawn until the white 
flower is upon the weeds, usually about the end of May, or in late seasons like 
last, well into June. 

Perch and jack have been for some weeks quite full, and working up into 
places easily netted, so that you see the Act favours the poachers. Iam also of 
opinion rodsters do but little harm. I can speak with regard to my club—very 
few pounds of fish have been taken the last three months. Iam quite certain 
ifthe fence time was left in the hands of the E. C. A. and W.C. A., 20 
clubsmen would take a fish fenced, I feel certain ; and I believe that in the hand 
of our associations it would answer better than the Mundella Act. True anglers 
being about the different waters there would be less chance for the wrong doers. 
—I am, &c.,; WHITE FLOWER. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BLUE-BOTTLE FLIES FOR DAPPING FOR TROUT, &c. 

Tue following plan for getting a stock of blue-bottle flies for use at any time 
we have found very useful:—Get a supply of the largest gentles you can pro- 
cure, and place them in some bran or sawdust (the best for the purpose is that 
found at the bottom of an old saw pit) in a large glass bottle—one of the large 
«‘French plum” glass bottles answers admirably. Place the bottle, with at 
piece of muslin tied over the top, in the sun, and ina short time the gentles 
will turn to the chrysalis state, and ifthe weather is warm willsoon emerge from 
that as blue-bottle flies. When a hundred or so of flies are out, they should 
be transferred to a band-box, the lid of which has been replaced by a thin 
transparent muslin covering, which should be glued all round the box so as to 
prevent the flies escaping. A hole is made in the side of the box and protected 
by a sort of trap-door. To get the flies into the box it is only necessary to place 
this hole over the neck ofthe bottle and remove the muslin, the flies will soon 
fly up into the box. The object of getting them into the box is that they may 
have more room to fly about, and so develop their wings, and in fact get strong 
generally. When they first emerge from the chrysalis state they are soft, 
limp, lanky-looking objects compared with their brethren who have seen more 
of the werld. To aid their growth a little sugar and some shreds of raw meat 
should be placed in the box. Assoon as they have fully developed and are a 
fair size they must be killed, unless they are required for use alive (they will live 
a long time if fed in the box, only should not have too much sugar). Our plan 
of killing theni—and it is a perfectly painless one—is to cover the muslin top 
of the box with acloth, light a pipe and with a tube fill the box, through a 
little hole in the side, with tobacco smoke, this stupefies the blue-bottles ; and 
the next process is to kill them while they are in this state. When the buzzing 
has ceased, even when the box is shaken, it may be taken for granted the 
tobacco has done its work. Now quickly open the door in the side and shake 
the flies out on a tile or tin-plate, spread them with a feather over the plate, 
and then place them on it into a hot oven and bake them until they are per- 
fectly dry. You will then find you have a stock of blue-bottle flies which will 
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kill trout, chub, or dace at any time. You will find the flies, although hollow 
and without weight, look perfectly natural, and will bear careful handling 
extremely well. The thorax and head are the only solid part left, the body 
being represented by the steel-blue or black case which contained it. The 
thorax is so hard that it is a dificult matter to get a hook through it, so that the 
point protrudes properly, and unless it does the quickest striking is useless, as 
the hard case acts as a guard and prevents the point coming in contact with 
the fish’s mouth. The best plan is to tie a bit of black silk round the fly (a 

dozen or two can be prepared in this way in a few minutes), and then the point 
of the hook being inserted under the silk the fly is easily held on the hooke 
and is naturally a far more tempting bait than any artificial fly could be. W. 
have frequently killed trout with these dried blue-bottles by throwing them in 
the usual way as well as by dapping with them behind bushes; they will stand 
much throwing without injury. They will keep good for years, in fact there 
seems no limit to their keeping qualities if they are kept in a dry place and not 
huddled up ina mass. A little camphor should be kept in the box with them 
In dapping with them for trout the best plan is to tie two hooks back to back 
and place two flies on in sucha way that their heads touch each other, and 
their backs with the flat wings hang downwards. Use stout gut and a strong 
line, use the stiffest rod you can get, in reason. An ordinary fly-rod is worse than 
useless. You will get a dozen splendid rises, and find you have not got a fish ; 
but try the stiff rod, get behind a bush, lower the hooks, baited as described 
above, down to the water, and now lift the rod point up an inch or two, and 
drop it gently so that the flies, without sinking at all, for they should only just 
touch the surface, make a series of daps on the surface, and if you have been 
eareful to keep out of sight you will soon get a bite. Perhaps a chub comes 
slowly sailing along; let him, come, keep on dapping ; if youstir your rod towards 
him you will scare him. Ah! he sees there is something very much like what 
he is looking for moving on the surface, and quickening his pace a little to out - 
strip a rival issoon hooked. But in sucha place as this, ‘‘ if,” as old Izaac 
says, ‘“‘there is any store of trout in the water,” you will 
almost infallibly rise a trout under every alder bush you try, but you won’t 
always catch him. He comes like a flash of lightning if he is hungry, for 
there is nothing he likes better thana blue-bottle fly, if he is not hungry he 
will probably afford you a splendid opportunity of seeing how extremely 
beautiful he is ashe sails quietly round the hole close to the surface, coming 
every now and then to criticise your flies ; don't let him see them too closely, 
those large eyes of his havea wonderful magnifying power. When we finda 
trout hesitate in this way—and it is generally a big, wary oid boy you would give 
anything to catch who does so—we stop the dapping and give him five minutes 
rest ; then drop the flies to the surface again, hold the rod perfectly still in the 
the right hand, and by a series of gentle taps with the left hand on the butt 
of the rod, cause the bait to vibrate as it were, and send off countless little 
rings on the surface, just as the movements of a live blue-bottle do when he 
unfortunately finds himself on his back inthe water. This vibrating movement is 
generally too much for the most cunning old trout, and, as if inarage at the 
audacity of the daring blue-bottle, he dashes at the bait. As the best places 
for dapping are down between bushes, and close to the fishes’ hover, tear roots, 
you must not think of giving line and playing your fish; but have him straight 
out at once, and it is for this reason that your hooks and line should be strong 
and your rod stiff, so as to send the hooks home well and instantly. The fish 
usually hooks himself. We have caught many a fine fish in this way, but it was a 
long time before we understood the necessity of using a strong, stiff rod. The 
streams most suited to this kind of fishing are slow flowing brooks, where there 
are frequent stretches of almost dead water with plenty of trees and alder 
bushes hanging over it. The water above a mill-dam is generally suitable. 
House flies and any other flies you find on the banks will kill trout, chub and 
dace in this way ; and we saw some wonderfully life-like imitations of flies at 
Messrs. Little and Co.’s shop the other day, which would answer well, we 
think. They are made of indiarubber, most simple, but strong ; and they can 
also be used by throwing, as with the ordinary artificial fly. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


BLACKFRIARS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of the above Society was held at Mr. Knotts, the Tower 
Tavern, Westminister Road, on Thursday, March 18. Mr. Knotts being a 
member of the Society an excellent dinner was provided, and in the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. J. Wilkley, the honorary secretary, through illness, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Joseph Somers, the Vice being filled by Mr. Yates. 
After dinner the usual toasts where given and responded to, when Mr. G. 
Francis expressed the regret he felt at the absence of the secretary and proposed 
his health, wishing him a speedy recovery, which met with a hearty response. 
And during the evening the following members contributed to an enjoyable 
evening’s entertainment by the display of their vocal abillties:—Mr. R Smith, 
G. Strahan, A. Knotts, G. Francis, C. Miller, H. Bull; also Messrs. Pain, 
Powell, Taylor, Newland, and several visitors who were present, which brought 
an enjoyable evening to a close. 





LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

The termination of the general angling season offers a favourable opportunity 
for the angling clubs of London and suburbs to bring their meinbers and friends 
together under the agreeable auspices of a good dinner. The Larkhall Angling 
Society, which in previous years held its annual dinner on the first Thursday in 
February, has this year departed from that rule, and the first Thursday of the 
fence period has been, not unwisely, selected for its anniversary banquet. The 
Larkhall anglers are all good sportsmen, and the club, on its sixth annual dinner, 
exhibits signs of satisfactory progress. Although the club is located in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham, the annual dinner takes place in the heart of the 








great city; and there is no wonder, considering the admirable catering of Mr. 
Boyce, who is associated with the club, that these interesting events continue to 
be celebrated at ‘‘ Mouflet’s Hotel,’? in Newgate Street ; indeed, this capital 
hostelry has become a standing dish for the Larkhall Anglers’ dinner. Mr. W. 
Tucker is a very hard-working and painstaking honorary secretary, and throws 
all his energy and courtesy into carrying out the duties of his office; to use the 
words of Mr. P. Geen on the last occasion, ‘‘ there could not possibly be a 
better secretary.’”” Amongst the members of the club there prevails the 
greatest unenimity, and a recent account of one of the weekly meetings in the 
columns of THE FISHING GAZETTE, by a correspondent, afforded the most sub- 
stantial proof that good feeling and convivial happiness did exist under the roof 
of “The Larkhall’? at Clapham, where the members meet every Wednesday 
evening. The president, Mr. G. Nicholson, has been persevering in his efforts 
to maintain the prestige of the society in its full integrity, and it is a source of 
regret that he could not be prevailed upon to continue in office another year. 

On the occasion of the sixth anniversary dinner on Thursday evening last, Mr. 
G. Nicholson occupied the post of chairman, Mr. F. Boyce taking the vice- 
chair, They were supported by Messrs. W. H. Brougham (T.A.P.S.), Pioliane 
(Walworth Waltonians), Renant (Walton and Cotton), Creak (Union Hotel, 
Clapham), C. J. Morris (Larkhall Hotel, Clapham), Davison, G. Spencer, A. 
Owen, Lucas, F. Croutell, T. H. Dean, W. Tucker (hon. sec.), W. C. King, 
J. W. Green, B. Boyce, &c., &c. The »zenu was a capital one, and Mr. Boyce 
served the various courses up with promptness, and was warmly complimented 
upon the character of each. The Chairman introduced the first toast of ‘* The 
Queen and the rest of the Royal Family,’’ which was cordially responded to. 

The toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success-to the Larkhall Angling Society,’’ was 
given by Mr. W. H. Brougham, who remarked that he felt something like a 
poacher in taking from the chairman the proposal of the toast, but as he had 
been requested by him to do it, the responsibility rested there. It was to him 
a source of peculiar pleasure to ask those present to respond most heartily to 
the toast, not only because most of them would be drinking their own healths, 
but because of the true sportsmanlike character of the Society. It was one 
amongst the 110 clubs of London, and he was proud to be able to state that all 
those clubs were now conducted with true regard to the interests of legitimate 
sport. He had purposely avoided saying anything about the Larkhall Anglers, 
as his friend Mr. Tucker would, in his reply, tell them all about its operations in 
the past year, and he would simply call upon them to do every justice to the 
toast. Mr. W. Tucker said, on behalf of the Club, he thanked them for the 
very hearty manner in which they had received the toast of the Larkhall Angling 
Society, coupled with his name. He was happy to be able to state that the 
Society was in a very flourishing condition as regards its finances, and respecting 
the weight of fish weighed-in, it had greatly exceeded any pyevious year since 
the formation of the Society. Mr. G. Spencer was at the top of the tree with 
the heaviest weight taken (1971b.70z.), being followed by Mr. Watkins 
(97 lb. 7 oz.), and Mr. F. Boyce (78lb. 420z.). Mr. C. J. Morris was the 
champion as regards the largest fish taken. Mr. Spencer takes No. 12 club 
prize, Mr. Watkins No. 13, Mr. Morris No. 3, for the largest pike. Mr. F. 
Boyce for the heaviest weight of roach in one day, Mr. G. Watkins for the 
heaviest chub, Mr. B. Boyce for the heaviest weight of dace in one day, Mr. 
Millstead for the heaviest weight during August, Mr. F. Boyce for the heaviest 
weight of roach in tidal waters, Mr. C. J. Morris, the President’s and Mr. 

Davison’s prizes, Mr. G. Spencer, the Secretary’s prize. Mr. Watkins takes 
Mr. Croutell’s and Mr. C. J. Morris’s prizes; Mr. Westley takes Mr. B. 
Boyce’s, Mr. G. Spencer’s, and Mr. I’. Smith’s prizes; Mr. B. Boyce takes Mr. 
Granbridge’s prize: Mr. G. Spencer for the heaviest weight of tench, the 
largest perch, and also the prizes of Mr. Smith and Mr. Westley. In conclu- 
sion he assured those present that he would endeavour to carry out his duties to 
the best of his ability, and to add to the prosperity of the Society. Mr. F. 
Boyce briefly proposed ‘‘ Success to the Thames Angling Preservation Society,” 
and in doing so it afforded him great pleasure to couple with the toast the name 
of Mr. W. H. Brougham, an announcement which was received with great 
applause. Mr. Brougham, on rising, was loudly cheered, and submitted that 
as the official representative of the T.A.P.S. they would naturally expect from 

him some account of its proceedings. The only difficulty to him was where to 
beging and where to finish, as, since he last visited them, a very large amount of 
work had been done, and this was in a great measure owing to the society 
possessing so undefatigable a chairman and treasurer as Mr, Thomas Spreckley 
who was always ready to give his time and money for the benefit of the Thames 
fishery and none knew better than himself, in always being with that gentle- 
man, of his great and unchanging liberality. The committee have been very 
anxious for some time about the tidal waters and Mr. Spreckley and himself had 
given a large amount of personal labour in endeavouring to relieve it rom the 
reports of netting. He was now satisfied—with the staking and the additional 
protection, including the re-appointment of Kit Brown (loud cheers)—it was as 
safe as it could be from the poachers. Mr. Brougham then referred to the new 
bye-laws against snatching and night-lines, increasing the stock of fish in the river ; 
the success of Mr. James Forbes in hatching the ova of the real Thames trout ; 
the high position which the society now occupied, and other matters ; concluding 
along and interesting speech, which was listened to with marked attention and 
occasional expressions of applause, by appealing to the Angling Clubs of London 
for support, being satisfied, as the society was working so nobly on behalf of 
the anglers, the clubs would not be niggardly in supporting the claims it had 
upon them. Mr. Brougham resumed his seat amidst great cheerings. Mr. 
Green then proposed the ‘‘Committee’’ and which was replied to by Mr, 
Croutell, who, after alluding to the satisfactory character of the report, 
forcibly urged upon those present, whether members or not, to offer prizes for 
the ensuing year, and such was the result of his enthusiastic appeal. 
that the sum of sixteen guineas was given for additional prizes in sums of half- 
a-guinea and one guineaeach. It has not hitherto been customary to solicit 
prizes on the occasion of the annual dinner, and the success which attended 
such a movement on Thursday evening in last week, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Croutell, will doubtless be repeated on future occasions. Mr. Tucker, 
after some appropriate remarks, proposed ‘‘ The Prize Winners,”’ coupling with 
the toast the name of Mr. George Spencer, who had taken the largest amount 
of prizes. Mr. Spencer said he hoped, in replying to the toast, he hoped he 
would be allowed to do so with pardonable pride, and trusted his example would 
stimulate others to do better next year than he had done inthe past. The 
Chairman gave the health of the ‘“ Visitors,’’ which was acknowledged by Mr. 
Pioliane. Mr. Croutell, in eloquent terms, proposed the health of ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent’? who had done all he could to advance the interests of the Society. Mr. 
Nicholson, on rising, was loudly applauded, and expressed his gratitude for the 
compliment they had paid him. He had during his year of office not made a 
single enemy. ‘here were those who predicted at one time the downfall of the 
society, but instead of declining they were in an increasing position, and the club 
was never ina better state of prosperity, or with better prospects ofa lengthened 
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future. His successor would have his best assistance, and he was sure they 
would all work withthe same unanimity as they had done during his year of 
office. The harmony on the occasion of this dinner was of a very superior cha - 
racter, the members of the club being assisted by Messrs. J. Edmondson, 
Bruce and Silvester of the Peckham Part Musical Club in some excellent glees 
and solos. Mr. W. H. Harper presided at the pianoforte—he is a first-rate 
pianist—accompanied the songs with good taste, and was loudly encored in the 
solos which he gave on the instrument. 


PATRICROFT SOCIAL ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 


This young Society held its opening dinner on Friday last, at the house of 
Mr. Adam Oldfield, Spinner’s Arms, Patricroft, when members to the number 
of thirty-four partook of an excellent repast provided by the worthy host, wao 
is treasurer to the Society. After doing full justic: to the good things pro- 
vided for them, an adjournment was mide to a room set apart for the members, 


where, under the presidency of Mr. Frank Thompson, the chairman of the 


Society, a most pleasant and social evening was spent, for wine, music and 
song became the order of the evening, each contributing his quota to the 
general enjoyment. The Chairman set a good example by making his remarks 
as brief as possible and to the point ; for the time being short, and an enthusiast 
in music, he was desirous of hearing some singing, so opened by calling upon 
Mr. Bleasdale for a comic song, which was well given and received. After 
this a series of good songs was given, the singers being Messrs. Smith, Jones, 
‘Heywood, March, and two or three others whose names I am not acquainted 
with. Mr. Bailey presided at the piano. Good feeling and a hearty desire to 
add to the enjoyment of the evening caused a general expression of regret that 
such gatherings were not more frequent, as they tended to the better know- 
ledge of each other, and ensured the success of the club, and a pretty general 
wish was expressed that another dinner should be held at the end of the 
summer. A cordial vote of thanks to the host, hostess and waitresses, for the 
manner in which the dinner was served, was, on the motion of the chairman, 








| chairnin for his able servic2s in the chair, brougit th: me2zting to a close at 


eleven o’clock sharp.—W. R. R., Hon. Sec. 
[This Society is only of very recent formation, and already upwards of fifty 
members have joined it.] 





THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Oa the rgth inst. we had a capital show of fish. The trays were filled. 
Thus the wind-up of the season, with us, was mostsalisfactory. The following 
gentlemen were the prize winners, Mr. Savage (two prizes), Mr. Kidd, 
Mr. Lester, and Mr. C. Hayward. Amongst the fish shown, were two chub, 
weighing respectively 2 lb. 12} oz., and 2 1b. 12; 02. O12 being taken ia the 
Thame; and the other from the Lea. There wa; also a dace—a perfect beauty 
—veighiag 10} oz., taken in the Lea, opposite the Amwell Mignun Stream 
at St. Margaret’s. The total weight of fish was 37 lb.—W. L. 


WEST CENIRAL ASSOCIATION No.—I, Disrricr. 


The return visit of this district was paid to the City of London Society at 
Mr. Judd’s, Cogers Hall, Bride Lan2, Fleet Street, oa Tuesday, gth March. 
Mr. Head in the chair faced by Mr. Small of the Cadogan. After some capital 
singing by Head, Small, Magrath, Smith, Foster, Bently, Croucher, Star, . 
Farling, Parkins, Vincent and others, the roll was called when the following 
clubs were represented, Bostonian, Cambridge Friendly, Golden Barbel, 
Marylebone, Prince of Wales, Savoy Brothers, Trafalgar and Waltonian, 
also the Amicable Brothers, Cadogan, Convivial Knights of Knightsbridge, 
Reform and St. Johns. The next visit will go to the Golden Barbel.—FRED. 
GASTELL, ec. 


ee 





Tue “ London Magazine,” under date September, 1763, says: “ An eel, in 
a meer, in Staffordshire, belonging to Charles Baldwin, Esq., was lately caught 


carried unanimously, with musical honours. 


Also a vote of thanks to the 


which measured 4} feet by 1 foot, and weighed 12} Ib.” 








ROSS’S NEW PATENT SIMPLISSIMUS, 


FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS AND SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 





PRICES: — 


Patent Chimney Cap, 15s. each flue, guaranteed to 
cure any Smoky Chimney; Patent Sweeping Machine, 
17s. Gd.: Patent Sheave and Wire, each flue, 5s. 


The Sweeping Machine will sweep all flues fitted with the Sheave and Wire, even 100 if required. Any person, either stable-boy, gardener, or 


can use it without dirting the room or becoming as black as a sweep. Send for the Machine and the Sheave, &c. Price 22s. 6d. net, at Warehouse ; 


trial not approved, the Cash will be returned on receipt of the Machine. 





servant 
and if on 


Patentee, WILLIAM ROSS, 


2, CRANE 


COURT, 


Fale EE) Ge. elek.e. Ey, 


LONDON, E.C. 





WANDLE TROUT. 
OR SALE.—Some Thousands of the Young 
Fry of these celebrated fish. Will be ready 
for removal about the end of April at £6 per thou- 
sand. Apply to H. N. G., Hon. Sec., Messrs 
Eaton and DELLER, Crooked Lane, City, E.C. 


Sea RED Y 








THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


174B, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


The Angler’s Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FISHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


As recommended by “B.N.’’ in ‘‘ Country,’’ Aug. 
20, for SPINNING for PIKE and PERCH, from 
3s. 6d. to qs. each. FINEST GRAYLING and 
TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE FINEST 
SMALL RED WORMS sent free and safe by post 
to any address at 1s. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 





ODGDEN SMITH, 


FiLy DRESSER, 


FISHING ROD. AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER 


(From Cheltenham), 
4, Lordship Terrace, Battersea Rise, 


CLAPHAM JuNCTION, LonDOoN, S.W. 
(Ten minutes’ from Victoria or Waterloo Stations. ) 





THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEEL GAZE CE- 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 


All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 


_-_ 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


ANY MILES OF FREE TROUT FISH- 

ING,—APARTMENTS to LET, Furnished, 

with or without board, pleasantly situated by the river 

Exe, within easy distance of the Barle; air breezy, 

scenery picturesque ; references.—Apply to Mr. J. 

B. Jupp, Karslake House, Winsford, near Dulverton, 
Somerset. 





(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE, &c- 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
“«Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Having purchased Stock, Goodwill, Lease, &c., of 
the concern at 371, Oxford Street. 

Cuter OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, H1iGH HOLBORN. 

Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 
in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner, 
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MESSRS ALLCOCK &C°? REDDITCH ® 
RETAIL Of Most_ Tackle Dealers 























































































































(Zhe Spinners as now made are a great improvement on those first sent out.) \ 
MADE IN Smallest No. 0, for Spinning Natural or Artificial Minnow for Trout or Perch. 
SIX SIZES, Size Larger ed a iy 
RETAIL PRICE 53 4 x af ap i Small Dace, Gudgeon, &c. ,, Salmon, Jack, &c. 
et . », Dace, Roach, Bleak, &c. ,, Pike, Salmo Ferox, — 
{1s under 5in. in length, Bass, &c. 
7 ”) a9 4; ”? 9? Larger Baits 4 99 9 ‘ ” | 
EACH pig * Avis ia , Largest Baits used for Spinning of any kind. 


N.B.—Every genuine ‘ Fishing Gazette ’’ Spinner and tackle a the registration mark and the name of this paper stamped on it. Any imitation spinner 
not bearing the above is a piracy, and any one selling them will be liable to prosecution. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Usn.- Attach the front polis spinner to the end Mi the trace about a foot below the lead. Then attach the flight of hooks, so that 
the lip-hook for the bait is about five inches below the spinner (the lip-hook must be fixed on the gimp or gut, which should be fairly stout), below the lip-hook 
come the three triangles in the ordinary way, Some auglers use the spinner close to the head of the bait. : f , 

To spin a bait (Dace, Gudgeon, &c.) with our spinner, all you have to do is to insert the lip-hook in the upper lip, getting as firm a hold as possible by 
putting the point well into the mouth first. Then insert one of the triangle hooks in the side (but do not curve or twist the bait in any way), and it is ready for 
use in any of the ordinary methods of spinning :—Throwing from the reel, trailing from boat on lakes, sea, &c. It is made of dark-coloured strong metal, and 
when spinning in the water (which it does instantly when drawn through it) it is almost invisible. 
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REGISTERED “FISHING GAZETTE” TACKLE, TO SPIN FROM THE HEAD. 
Nos. 3, 4, for Pike; No. 0, for Trout, 1s. 6d. each. : : . 
Put the lip hook well through the mouth of the bait and adjust the treble hooks according to siz2 of the bait. 


No: 2. 














é Registered Archimedean “ Gazette” Spinners, sizes No. 3, 4, for Pike; 1 and 2, for Salmon, 2s. 6d. each; No. 0, for Trout, 2s. each. 
To bait the Tackle push the brass wire point downwards towards the belly ot the bait, bringing the head as close as possible to the Spinner, send well in the head hook 
znd adjust the treble hooks by drawing the gimp through the hole in Spinner according to size of the bait. : ? 


REGISTERED “FISHING GAZETTE” SPOONS. — 


SIZES, 1, 2, 3) 4, 55 6) 7: 
No. 7, the smallest size for Trout, 2s. 
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Pike sizes, 2s, 6d. each, 
The above registered Tackle can be had from most Tackle Dealers, Wholesale of the Sole Makers, 


MESSRS. S. ALLCOCK & CO.,, STANDARD WORKS, REDDITCH. 


“LAND AND WATER” of March 20 says:—A NEW SPINNER,—“ We have received from Messrs. Allcock and Co., the fishing-tackle makers of 
Redditch, samples of a new spinner called the ‘F1sHING GAZETTE Spinner,’ possessing many advantages over those generally used. The spinners are made of 
different sizes to suit all kinds of fishing, and can be used either with the natural or artificial bait. We have tried some of the smaller sizes and have found tha 
they work most admirably ; so pleased, indeed, are we with the result that we have no hesitation in recommending it.” 


N.B,—We do not supply these various articles ; they can be obtained of all Tackleemakerss—-ED. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. F 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co,, 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co,, Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. yy Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 


Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr, D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, $.W. 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. J, Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester, 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells, 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,” The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 


to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, No. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C, 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THAMES TROUT-FISHING. 


ete the 1st of April, Thames trout-fishing begins. The 

fish, truly, may or may not have been in condition some 
time earlier, according to wind and weather; but that day is 
considered quite early enough to commence operations, and for 
various reasons. The land-floods have probably subsided, the 


advancing spring brings with it an increased Vitality in this noble 
game, and the possible clemency of the atmospheric conditions 
also invites the angler. In any case the fish is fittest for capture 
then, and is more susceptible of the enticements of the bait than 
later on, when the river is crowded with boats, and the “‘ coarse” 
fisher flogs the water with his heavier spinning tackle or ‘leger.” 
In fact, the ‘thames trout may be said to be an April fish. Not 
in the sense in which the French term the mackerel “ Ux 
porsson d@’ Avril” —from its easiness of capture—but because more 
trout are taken during this month, and for the reason that his 
troutship is in the pink of perfection, both as regards sporting 
powers and personal beauty. 

Every trout river throughout Great Britain seems to produce 
its own peculiar variety. In Devonshire and Wales the fish 
are to be reckoned by ounces. In some streams of Hamp- 
shire a three-pound fish is not very extraordinary, and the Wick 
and Colne trout not unfrequently scales its five pounds avoirdupois. 
It, however, seems reserved for our national river to produce the 
most unique breed of this species of the salmonidw. Where the 
ordinary ‘‘brown” trout leaves off in weight, its congener of the 
Thames seems, so to say, to begin. The Colne and Wick fish 
but rarely exceed four pounds; the Thames trout is rarely taken 
below that weight. The fish, ichthyologically speaking, is un- 
questionably a salmo fario, having, in common with its smaller 
brethren of the brooks, indubitable family signs establishing this. 
The causes of its great size are therefore somewhat recondite, 
seeing that the general characteristics of the Thames do not, in 
any important points, differ from those of any other of the con- 
tiguous rivers—the Colne, for example. Moreover, the same 
class of food is to be found in allalike. The Mayfly certainly is 
not plentiful onthe Thames, nor is the big stone-fly, but this 
fact rather renders the difficulty more inexplicable. The squillze 
and fry of coarse fish are so, however, and this is the case in the 
Colne and Wick. That the fish is not a hybrid between the 
salmon and trout, as has been conjectured, seems unquestionable, 
and the only causes at which we may guess may be broadly stated 
to be a plenitude of food and unrivalled covert. With this the 
subject of the cause of the size of the Thames trout must perforce 
be dismissed. 

Thames trout-fishing is without doubt the patrician sport of the 
river. It may seriously be questioned whether it does not rank 
higher than the pursuit of the “lordly” salmon. Salmon-fishing 
is costly, but it has a commercial aspect which often redeems it 
from the charge of expense. The fish pursued is splendidly 
game, and affords noble sport, it is also the handsomest of silvery 
fishes. But the trout before us is not a whit inferior in pluck, is 
incomparably more handsome, and lastly is so scarce—such a 
rara avis—that Piscator, unless exceptionally fortunate, may 
calculate the cost of each capture in guineas for every pound of its 
weight. The times have past when, in nine days’ spinning 
twelve fish may be taken from eight or nine miles of water. This 
was done, however, about twenty years ago by Mr. Alfred, of 
Moorgate Street, the well-known tackle maker. The immortal 
satire of Leech, ‘ Patience in a punt,” of late years frequently 
finds realisation during April in pursuit of this fish, and the pre- 
sence of the august quarry seems to be growing numerically 
“ small by degrees and beautifully less.” Indeed, the total extinc- 
tion of the Thames trout would seem to be before long inevitable, 
unless some means are perfected for its artificial multiplication. 

This process, which has so admirably answered in connection 
with the other members of the salmonide, seems to be almost 
impossible of accomplishment with the Thames trout. From the 
sparseness of its presence, and the depth and general incon- 
venience of its Aadifa¢ during the season which would be most 
convenient for the manipulation of its ova, the difficulties of 
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artificial incubation are all but insurmountable. Fresh blood, in 
the shape of several hundred brace of Wick fish, have been, how- 
ever, introduced in the Maidenhead and Bray districts, but these 
have, it is feared, been incontinently caught out again before they 
became accustomed to their new quarters. Even had this not 
been the case, it is doubtful whether the true Thames trout would 
have mated with them, seeing its aristocratic and exclusive disposi- 
tion. Moreover, it is far from certain that the admixture would 
have enhanced the value of the breed of the original fish. The 
spawning season of the latter seems also to be somewhat earlier 
than that of the other, which is sufficient in itself to render 
nugatory any imagined good result. Something, however, should 
be done; for the fish is an excellent substitute for the lost salmon, 
and would, with a little encouragement, thrive well in the upper 
reaches of the river, where the sewage abominations of Barking 
are not, and the mud banks of Crossness do not offend his aristo- 
cratic nostrils. A seven years’ close time has been suggested, and 
the idea is well worthy of careful consideration. 

Angling for this fish is confessedly uncertain work. The 
general character of the tackle is the same as that for the ple- 
beian pike, excepting that it is much finer. Day after day the 
weary spinner may spin, with nothing to gladden his heart but an 
oecasional pike or perch out of condition, if he know not where 
to find his quarry. Day after day the fly-fisher may cast with 
dainty skill the gaudy grilse fly or the seductive palmer, but if he 
knows not the character of his fish he casts in vain, and his labour 
is all for naught. The experienced Thames fisherman, however 
—and there are still some of the old school remaining—guides his 
flies to the dimpling eddy, or, with deft ambidextrous skill, 
urges the baited hooks into the cataract of the weir, wherein 
salmo fario ofttimes disports. If the reward of patience comes in 
the form of a twelve-pounder, even atthe last moment, great is 
the angler’s reward. Forthwith he becomes an angler-hero. And, 
in truth, he who captures a large Thames trout with fine tackle 
such as is used by the so-called “Nottingham” school, is fitly thus 
described. The contest between the fisherman and his fish is 
perhaps one of the most exciting and earnest combats in its way 
ever experienced by sportsmen of whatsoever guild. 

About the gastronomic value of this fish a difference of opinion 
seems to exist. Unlike the large Fordidge trout, of which Walton 
speaks as being white-fleshed, the Thames trout, according to a 
late authority, is always pink in colour and salmon-like in flavour. 
Quaint old Barker gives a host of complicated directions as to the 
dressing of the fish for table, but it is questionable if any way in- 
applicable to salmon will enhance the flavour of our salmo fario. 
The point is, perhaps, of little importance, since nearly all the 
Thames trout captured by the anglers of to-day are preserved and 
not eaten. The needy pot-hunter who takes his troutship whilst 
barbel-fishing, may, assuredly, eat his quarry, but not so he who, 
with infinite pains and much expense, has succeeded in his quest. 
To him the apotheosis of the fish is preferred, and a glass sar- 
cophagus wherein the gallant capture is displayed, with the par- 
ticulars of its death, is a pleasant reminder of the memorable 


occasion. Joun H. KEENE. 





UP-STREAM AND DOWN-STREAM FLY-FISHING. 

Rigi has been so much discussion, with so many conflicting 

3 opinions, relating to the manner in which rapid trout streams 
should be fished, that I think that although many arguments have 
been at times laid before the piscatory fraternity, the subject is 
still worthy of the deepest attention. ‘‘ Ephemera,” Francis and 
Stewart have been the most staunch upholders of the up-stream 
system, whilst Blakey and Pennell write piscatorial nonsense ona 
subject they appear not to understand, and repudiate the correct 


system whilst espousing an erroneous practice. Having traversed 











the banks of rivers in many countries with the rod in hand, and 
having closely regarded all the various phases of the art demanded 
by locality, seasons, weather and configuration, as well as bulk of 
streams, I trust I shall not be thought presuming too much on the 
patience and piscatory learning of the brotherhood in venturing to 
express my opinions on the subject ofup-stream and down-stream 
fiy-fishing, 

My own experience tells me that the former system is almost the 
invariably correct practice, but that at times, although these occa- 
sions are very rare, the latter is more successful, even when no 
physical obstructions, such as a violent wind, rocks, trees, &c., 
form an impediment to the rival system. Before considering the 
few isolated circumstances that may occasiona!ly induce the master 
of the art to adopt the down-stream method, one may naturally 
review the arguments brought forward by the partisans of the rival 
schools in favour of the practices to which they respectively ad- 
here. Let us see what the exponents of the down-stream system 
can allege, or insome cases have presumed to allege. 


Down-STREAM FLY-FISHING. 


I. It is easier and more pleasant. 

II. Blakey informs us the fish is more readily hooked, and says 
the flies of the latter lie in such a position on the water that it is 
almost impossible for a trout to seize them during such a disposi- 
tion of the tackle, ‘‘ but if seizure should take place the power to 
retain the trout is greatly weakened, if not entirely lost, as the line 
becomes loose by the fish rushing down the stream towards the 
Blakey did not understand the practice of which he was 
writing, or he would have known that in up-stream fishing it is of 


angler.” 


the utmost importance to manceuvre the flies at the same speed 
as that of the current, whilst the cases of retardation and accelera- 
tion in the movements of the lure are observed much more fre- 
quently in the practice of the down-stream angler, who, too often, 
erroneously causes the droppers to lie parallel with the main link. 
Trout are, no doubt, more easily hooked, provided the fly-fisher 
eschews altogether the act of striking, but this is certainly not the 
case in those instances in which the stroke is customary. In oppo- 
sition to Blakey’s assertion, we may boldly acknowledge what ex- 
perience must have forcibly declared to every practical angler, 
namely, the fact that in down-stream fly-fishing the fly is repeatedly 
abstracted from the jaws of the trout by the too rapid and ill-timed 
stroke. 

IlI. More water is covered at cach cast, as the lure can be 
brought round to the bank below, before throwing the fly again. 
This is an advantage the down-stream brotherhood may claim 
without opposition, as up-stream anglers, and the best advocates 
of the rival school, have by long experience found that frequent 
casting is more fatal to trout, and they therefore seldom protract 
the casts unduly, except in windy weather. 

IV. In fishing rapid streams with scattered boulders and many 
cranniesin the banks, the down-stream cast is the most natural and 
deadly process for assaulting the situations so as to allow the fly to 
drift seductively to the holds of the fish. To a certain extent this 
may be true; but when trout have already been scared to their 
retreat by beholding an apparition a few yards in front and above 
them, no doubt they will manifest a ravenous desire to take the 
artificial representation on the water. Small trout may come again, 
but the old tyrants are not guilty of folly. 

V. The flies, as a rule, travel down the current at a somewhat 
slower rate than the stream itself, thereby allowing the fish time to 
overtake the bait before having a too perfect view of the article, 
whereas, in up-stream fishing, the rapidity of descent is increased, 
sometimes materially, rather than diminished, even to such an 
extentas to hurry away the bait from the pursuing fish, and increase 
the period of pursuit, thus converting an imperfect glimpse into a 
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more complete view, and resulting, too often, in detection of the 
deception, and repudiation of the proferred morsel. This is the 
only plausible allegation adduced by the down-stream brotherhood ; 
and it may, indeed, possess a certain savouring of truth as applied 
to the common practice of the two systems, but herein it fails—the 
process of manceuvring flies should be an exact copy of various 
natural modes of progression. Now, in nature, the bulk of living 
and all dead insects travel with the current at the same rate as 
the stream, it is therefore unnatural to accelerate or retard the 
progress of the bait, although the latter may be a less deleterious 
error than the former. In practice, however, adepts of either 
alliance, manceuvre the flies at the same speed ‘as the currents, 
with a few rare and exceptional cases, though the up-stream fly- 
fisher has more difficulty in precisely attaining this object. 


Up-STREAM FISHING. 


I. Trout, when eagerly on the feed, usually, or nearly invariably, 
place their bodies in an almost motionless position, with their 
heads directed up-stream, whilstthe eyes take cognizance of objects 
in front, or each side, above, and to a certain extent behind, and 
detect anything coming down stream much more readily than 
objects advancing from the side, but more especially the rear. This 
is a fact unchallengable. Therefore, from this consideration alone, 
it follows as a logical deduction that if it is necessary to keep out 


_of sight of the trout, the object is more efficiently attained by 


fishing up-stream, casting the line and fly either obliquely or 
directly up the river; for as soon as the fish obtains a glimpse of 
the angler coming inthe opposite direction it dives to its lair, and 
is not to be enticed thence until its alarm has ceased. 

Il. In striking a fish that has risen, when the angler is some 
distance behind the trout, the hook is drawn either to one side of 
the mouth or against the upper or lower jaw, and the likelihood of 
the barb becoming fixed in one or the other is much increased 
when compared with a stroke given whilst the fly-fisher is in front 
of the fish, for if the jaws do not happen to be closed, the hook 
probably passes between their edges without even the slightest 
contact ; if otherwise, with only an alarm-producing graze. 

Til. In hooking a trout there is much less danger of fracturing 
the tackle than in executing the same feat in down-stream fishing, 
for in the latter practice the force of the stroke, descents of the 
fish, and stress of the current, all tend to dissolye continuity in 
frail tackle, especially when the point of the hook hits on along 
surface. 

IV. In hooking a trout by this system of fishing a more correct 
appreciation of the rapidity of the strokerequired can be obtained 
by the clue which an attentive examination of the place of im- 
pact of the hook in the jaws of the fish affords the indefatigable 
angler; whilst in the down-stream practice, the time during which 
the stroke is deadly, is much more brief, and the indications re- 
lating to the progress of the rise are much more vague. 

V. Inmanceuvring the flies, the drag of the current in no way 
detrimentally affects the movements the angler bestows on the 
line, but in the rival system of fishing, the force of the stream often 
so strongly affects the line or cast at the time the flies are begin- 
ing to be brought round towards the bank, as to render all attempts 
to catch large trout, except by repeated casting, quite abortive 
during this stage of the operations. 

VI. In withdrawing the flies from the stream, the abstraction of 
the lure takes place in water which has already been covered, and 
not, as in the down-stream system, in an unfished domain before 
the eyes of some expectant trout, who forthwith becomes startled 
and disconsolate on beholding his repast snatched suddenly and 
rudely from him. 

VII. In playing a hooked trout the contest can be made to 
take place in water which has already been the scene of piscatory 








warfare without disturbing fish as yet undismayed in the upper 
sections ofthe poolsand streams attached. This is an advantage 
with which no reasonable man can as a rule dipense. 

VIII. In landing an apparently exhausted fish, the trout may be 
gently towed down stream with the current until it rests above the 
submerged landing net, and many a captive may be landed with 
half the amount of playing required to secure a fish pulled up 
stream on which you cannot steal a march, which sees and feels 
all forcibly, and is cruelly aware of what is being enacted. 

LX. There is no unnatural drawing or working of the flies against 
the stream as so often occurs in the practice of the down stream 
fraternity. Practices thoroughly reprehensible, except when carried 
out in positions suitable for their production, and then only when 
the flies employed are representations of insects which in nature 
execute similar movements. 

X. Casts directly up stream are more fatal at the moment of the 
descent of the fly, than similar casts directly down the river; 
after this moment, the flies of the up-stream cast are more deadly 
than those of the opposing system, with the exception of the 
stretcher, which, under certain circumstances elsewhere to be dis~ 
cussed, is more lethal in down-stream fishing ; these occasions are 
however rare. 

XI. Practice comes hand-in-hand with theory, and shows that 
double and treble the number of good trout may be caught by a 
master of the art, following the precepts of the up-stream system, 
beyond that which would be encreeled when pursuing the method 
of the other school of fly-fishing. On some occasions ten or 
twelve times the number and weight of trout isthe result of the 
practice. How, then, can we pay attention to the declaration of 
Mr. Pennell when he tells us that the advantages of up-stream 
fly-fishing are still amongst things unproven p 

In dead-low crystal water this system is exceedingly deadly, 
and yet, strange to say, it is in this very state of water in which I 
have under two circumstances found the down-stream practice for 
a limited area more killing. In large broad rivers in very low and 
extremely clear water, at the head of certain pools, with a very 
powerful and rippling current, I have frequently found good trout 
taking the fly manceuvred with the down-stream cast when they 
would not notice the other system of fishing. In these cases the 
results were due to the extreme weariness of the fish which, in the 
one case could always detect the hair-cast as well as the flies, 
whilst in the other the tail-fly was taken as it drifted down the 
stream in advance of all the other unseen tackle, 

Ialso remember a small pool in the Gwddery in Wales where 
one bank was sheer and straight and about twelve feet high, whilst 
the other sloped gently to the level of the water, otherwise the 
pool had no special configuration, and still, go when I might 
during a low state of the river, fish seldom came to creel fishing 
from the low bank by the up-stream cast ; whilst, as a rule, good 
sport was to be had from the high banks by the down-stream, 
keeping absolutely out of sight; and here the secret lay, for it was 
possible to conceal oneself behind the abrupt brow and fish over 
it, whilst no device could withhold the coming bulk of myself from 
the gaze of the trout on the low, gently-declining bank, 

THE RAVEN, 


a EN TET 





THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By HERon. 
THE RIVER BARLE. 
A FEW years ago the fame of Devon and Somerset as counties 
for sport had scarcely spread beyond the borders of the 
wild west country; to-day, Exmoor is a familiar word, and no 
doubt many readers of the FisHinG GAZETTE have spent a 
pleasant day, either hunting the red deer, which are found in 
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the coverts that fringe several of the different “ Goyales,” and 
which are oftentimes seen lying out on the open; or fishing in 
those perfection of trout streams with which it abounds. 

I shall not attempt to give a minute description of the vast 
extent and lovely scenery of Exmoor in this article, but shall do 
so as I follow the different streams down from their sources. 

The first I shall take in my series is the above River Barle, a 
tributary of the Exe. Thisriver rises on a part of Exmoor called 
Moles Chamber, on the property of Mr. Knight, the squire of 
Simonsbath, and who owns a great portion of the moor, and is one 
of the largest landowners in this part. Moles Chamber is about 
four miles from Simonsbath, and is a very boggy tract of the moor, 
out of which a series of springs rise which concentrate together, 
and thus form the source of the Barle. After leaving its source 
the stream runs down a valley between heather-clad hills, and 
flowing a couple of miles is joined by another small stream, 
which rises on Dure Down, about a mile up on the moor. It 
then begins to assume more the form of “the river,” and when it 
reaches Simonsbath, about two more miles by the water, is of a 
good width. 

Here we are at Simonsbath, the first place we meet where 
anglers can put up. It is a most charming little village, with its 
very pretty church, vicarage, schoo]s, the residence of Squire 
Knight, and about half a dozen more houses, including a very 
comfortable inn where quarters can be found. This house is not 
licensed for spirits, so that if any anglers going to stay there 
might possibly require a little ‘“‘ Mountain Dew,” or any other 
spirit to keep out the cold that sometimes prevails on Exmoor, I 
say—take your own with you. You can get very good wines, 
also beer, on the premises. Leave for fishing here must be ob- 
tained from the squire, who preserves this portion of the river 
for about seven miles from its source. He is very kind in granting 
permission to anglers, and little difficulty will be found in obtaining 
leave if applied for. 

The great charm which attracts the tourist on his arrival at 
Simonsbath is that he comes suddenly from the wild track of the 
moor into this picturesque and charmingly situated village in 
the valley on the banks of the Barle. The beautiful green of the 
coverts planted with Scotch firs being a great contrast after the 
wild moorland over which he has travelled. The trout here do 
not run very Jarge, averaging about five to the pound, but now 
and again you get them overthe pound. They are very game 
little fish, and give good sport. 

On leaving Simonsbath, starting from the bridge, the river once 
more emerges on to the moor and winds its way between grassy, 
undulating downs on which are seen Exmoor ponies. These 
beautiful little animals will often times, when they see an angler 
or tourist, come up to him and stare at him, as if to say “‘ What 
right have you?” or “Who gave you leave to be here?” They are 
very hardy little animals, and live on the moor all the year round, 
and are seldom caught ortaken in. When they are, it is generally 
a drove of them to be sent to some fair. 

The river along here is everything that a trout-fisher could wish; 
splendid runs and deep pools. It can be fished from both sides, 
as not a bush ortwig is to be seen. After following its course 
for about two miles you come upon an old water-wheel in connec- 
tion with a disused copper mine, named Wheal Eliza, and a little 
lower down a small bridge called the Shepherd’s Bridge, a very 
rustic structure, consisting of two thick pieces of timber lying 
across from one bank to the other, and on these are nailed pieces 
of round larch crossways. 

A mile further a grand trout stream joins the Barle, called the 
Sherdon. This streamrisesonthetopofadown on the moor, from 
which, no doubt, it derives its name, Shear Down, at Spear 
Head. Thejunction with the Barleis called Sherdon Hutch, andhere 


ends Mr. Knight’s property—the Sherdon being the boundary. 


This stream abounds with trout, and about a mile up on the down, 
towards its source, you can get some very pretty fishing. 

The Barle from the junction becomes much wider, and there 
is a grand piece of water from Sherdon Hutch to Lanacre Bridge, 
the second county bridge that crosses the river. Close to this 
bridge a little way up the hill there is a very comfortable farm 
house, inhabited by a good old west-country farmer, his wife 
and daughters, named Milton. I believe the ages of the old couple. 


| put together would reach nearly 160 years, and I have often heard 


it said that the old man and the horse he rode to market, their 
ages coupled, would be overa hundred years. 
They are very kind, obliging people, and it is here that the 


angler must obtain leave to fish from Sherdon Hutch to Withy-_ 


pool, about two miles lowér down the river. He has to put his 
name and address down in a book kept for the purpose. 
Only two tickets are granted on this water for the day, and 
whoever has a ticket must leave it at Withypool, after the day’s 
fishing, information of which will be given at Lanacre. 

From Lanacre Bridge we leave the moor, the stillness of which 
has for miles only been broken by the note of the sandpiper, 
water ousel, and the distant barking of the shepherd’s dog 
gathering in the Exmoor sheep for his master, or an occasional 
whirr of wild ducks, as they rise unexpectedly from some deep 
watercourse which falls into the river. Now we enter enclosed 
country, and have farms on both sides. More life greets the 
angler as he follows the winding Barle on its course, till, at a 
sudden bend, he comes upon the picturesque village of 


Withypool. 
(To be continued.) 








THE THAMES TROUT SEASON. : 


[HE first of April, as observed in last week’s FisH1ne GAZETTE, 
is now the legal day for the commencement of trout-fishing 
on the Thames, but as the present year is the first to establish the 
illegality of catching them before that time, I fear some of the 
unsportsmanlike anglers were tempted to wet their line for the fish 
on the Good Friday, as it had been customary under the old 
bye-laws to recognise their doing so, and they may have been 
ignorant of the new bye-law. I am_ not going to enter into any 
particulars about this famous fish as regards the best way of 
catching them ; I would rather refer the readers of the FisHING 
GAZETTE to ‘ Otter’s Modern Angler,” especially as the talented 
author gives his own experience in their capture, and writes about 
them in a practical and familiar style, and is about publishing a 
new edition, What the anglers want to know most atthe present 
time is the prospects of the season, and where are the best homes 
of the spotted beauties. In a few words, it may be said that 
according to the recent testimony of the fishermen there have been 
more trout seen feeding this year than has been known for some 
years. These reports, so far, specially come from Kingston, 
Hampton Court and Penton Hook ; but doubtless as the weather 
becomes warmer we shall hear that Sunbury, Shepperton and 
Chertsey are well supplied with them. One thing, it is hoped 
the fishermen will keep them for their customers, but should any 
be seen fishing by themselves they should be discountenanced by 
the anglers, and be regarded as unworthy of the designation of 
fishermen. I merely mention this at the onset, not by way of 
anticipation, but as sound advice to the professionals, as it is bad 
policy on their part to do so, and far better to gain reputation 
than to secure disgrace. Iam told,and upon good authority, that 
in the Kingston waters there is a fish, which, when he is taken, will 
put the 141b. 9 oz. of Mr. Forbes in the shade; but I can fancy 
when Mr. Forbes reads this he will, with his usual smiling counte- 
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nance, tell me it has got to be done yet. Old Johnson has, I 
know, been waiting on this fish for some years; and if he isas big 
as he says he is, and even what he was supposed to be two years 
ago, I hope our good friend Mr. Alfred Nuthall will be the captor, 
as Iam confident no angler is better deserving of such a noble 
prize. I have no doubt he will have a good try for the monster, 
and even then some one may step in fora chance day’s trouting 
and accidentally become its possessor. There is a great deal of 
chance orluck in trout-catching, andnoangling has beenmore dis- 
appointing to Thamesanglers than thatof fishing for trout. There 
are those who have tried yearafter year without any result—some 
hundreds of pounds have been invested in Thames trout-fishing 
with no derivable interest ; but, after all, the capture of a big fish 
is a grand event in an angler’s life, and is looked upon as a mar- 
vellous piscatorialachievement. It has often been asserted that 
the Thames trout have become more highly educated, but I 
apprehend in these parliamentary days there requires no political 
influence to secure their election to the anglers’ creel—they will 
be sure to be canvassed for in all directions, and all sorts of 
contrivances used (legitimately, of course) to get hold of them. 

B. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, TACKLE, &c. 


Tue Famity PuysictAn: A Manual of Domestic Medicine. By 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal London Hospitals. 
London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 
the three first parts of this work, which is being published in 
monthly parts, and which, when complete, will undoubtedly be by 
far the most valuable Manual of Domestic Medicine ever published. 
The publishers have wisely adopted the sound plan of having the 
descriptions and treatments of the various diseases written by men 
of the highest standing in the medical world, and who have made 
the particular diseases they describe their special study. Sucha 
work as this should find a place in every household, and those 
who reside in country places out of reach of prompt medical 
help will often be saved much anxiety, and perhaps be able 
to save life, by having this work at hand for reference. The style 
in which the articles are written is admirably simple and lucid, 
and natural remedies—fresh air, suitable diet exercise, &c.,—are 
relied on and recommended in the majority of cases, rather than 
drugs and physic. 





THE SECRET OF A Goop Memory, By J. Mortimer Granville, 
London: David Bogue. 1880. 

THE object of this little book is to provide an easy means of test- 
ing the strength or weakness of tke faculties employed in memory 
and to point out the natural, and consequently the best, method 
of cultivating the same. Well-formed and sharply-defined im- 
pressions.are the natural and only true basis of memory; there- 
fore the cultivation of the memory proceeds best hand-in-hand 
with augmented accuracy of perception and attention. Particular 
stress is laid upon the fact that in every mind the reception, reten- 
tion and recollection of impressions are alike influenced more or 
less readily by one or another of the sense-agencies, as, for in- 
stance, by sight or by sound. The author accordingly makes 
special use of s¢gh¢ and sound-phantoms, and of s/ghf-memories 
and sound-memories, which last, by the way, are closely allied to 
those already well-known as topical and rhythmical memories. 
Rightly, also, he insists that to be of real service all so-called 
“technical memories, ” or artificials aids to memory, must be in- 
vented by the minds that make use of them, thereby ensuring the 
greatest economy of associated or linked ideas and the least 
waste of nerve-power. Useful as a good memory undoubtedly is, 
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it is as little an exalted form as it is a proof of intellectual capacity. 
Memory has no creative power of its own, and at its best is but 
the handmaid of the imagination and the will. Nor should it 
ever be left out of sight that, desirable as is the cultivation of a 
good memory, the faculty of forgetting is not without certain 
advantages of its own. 


DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS. 

Messrs. WALTER THORNHILL AND Co., 144, New Bond Street, 
London, have sent us a splendid assortment of these beautiful stones 
—mountedin goldandsilveras bracelets, brooches, and ladies’ head 
and neck ornaments, scarf pins, &c., &c. We were surprised at 
the extreme brilliancy of these imitations, which, for all the pur- 
poses for which diamonds are used as ornament, are in every way 
equal to the real thing except in the very important item of cost; 
here they have the advantage over the natural diamond, inasmuch 
as a full-size imitation costs twenty shillings, and a real stone of 
the same size six thousand shillings—and yet an expert would 
hardly be able to tell the difference. They are of French inven- 
tion, and the investigations and labour of two generations have 
been expended in bringing these remarkable jewels to their present 
state of perfection. As Zhe Times very truly said, ‘‘ They success- 
fully fulfil all the purposes for which real diamonds (even of the 
first quality) are utilised, and what further can be desired ?”. When 
any of our readers want to make a present to a lady they should 
remember the Diamanté Brilliants. 


Mr. ALFRED YOUNG, THE GOLDEN PERCH, 1748, Oxford Street, 
London, W., has sent us his New Anglers Handbook and cata- 
logue of prices. This is quite a useful little work, and is well 
illustrated with about eighty cuts of fish, rods, tackle, &c. Our 
readers would do well to send for a copy, or calland take one 
when they are in Oxford Street. Mr. Young has a fine stock of 
fishing goods, and his prices are very moderate. 


THE ANGLER’S PocKET SPRING BALANCE, made by Richford 

and Mehling, 180 and 181, Fleet Street, London. 

Tuts is the cheapest and best pocket balance we have seen. 
We have tested it, and find it veryaccurate. Every angler should 
possess one for weighing his fish separately and collectively, his 
rod, &c., and testing his fly-line or gut bottom. 
are too numerous to mention. 
advertisement. 


In fact, its uses 
For further particulars see the 
It is an American invention. 





MAPS FOR ANGLERS. 

We strongly advise all our readers who may be contemplating 
some fresh angling trip in England or Scotland, to get from 
Messrs. Gall and Inglis, publishers, Edinburgh (who will send it 
gratis), their key to their reduced Ordnance maps. From personal 
experience in all parts of the country, we know these maps to be 
invaluable, and that we are doing anglers good service in recom- 
mending them to their notice. Here is an example of the value 
of having one of these maps of the section of the country you are 
staying in. We will suppose you have fished all the water for 
seven or eight miles above and below your inn and would like to 
go further afield, a consultation with the landlord soon showsthat he 
knows considerably less about the river than you do. You con- 
sult your map and find about seven miles up the river is a place 
called Blue-point Ford, and seven miles above that one called 
Whitstable Bridge; you ask the landlord if it would not be 
possible for him to drive you in the morning to Whitstable, and 
meet you in the evening at Blue-point. ‘Why, zartin sure I 
wull,”’ says our host, and we owe a splendid day’s fishing to 
Messrs. Gall and Inglis. 


——— iain 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvrt.] 
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RIVER REPORTS, 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 
‘« My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on.”— Shakespeare. 


The somewhat more congenial weather of the past few days, consequent upon 
the welcome absence of the marrow-chilling east wind, will give trouting men 
a squeak of a chance of catching a Thames fish on the opening days of the 
season. The water, however, is far lower in temperature than trout like, and 
I fear this chilliness of the element they ‘live and breathe and have their being 
in,” will render the beauties less buoyant in spirit and flesh than will be con- 
ducive to good sport: however, there is nothing like having first shie and fish- 
ing in virgin water, for itis better to angle in the cold, with the off-chance 
of a good fish, than to wait for warmth and then fish in water that has been 
flogged and combed to death, so I would say to all men intent upon a SPIN up the 
Thames, ‘‘ Stand not upon the order of your going, but go at once.’? And now 
may I, with all deference, state where I think it advisable to go, and the names of 
the various inns where the sheets smell of lavender, and the charges, if not with- 
drawn, are not ‘‘too awfully full.”” There are some splendid bits of trout water on 
the lower Thames, such as Sunbury, Shepperton and Chertsey, but I am more of 
a looker-on in mid and upper Thames, so would advise a trip to STREATLEY 
and PANGBOURNE and thence down to MarpLE DURHAM. SoNNING has long 
been celebrated for trout; some of the waters hereabout are preserved, 
but leave can be obtained by any gentleman who will not abuse the privilege. 
The best inn here, is the French Horn. WARGRAVE would afford capital 
quarters so as to fish SHIPLAKE and HENLEY waters. H. Wyatt keeps the best 
inn in the village and is a host also in himself as a fisherman as well 
as a hotel proprietor. HENLEY possesses many advantages for a tourist, 
as MARSH POOL, just by the town, is a grand boil of water for a fish; and 
HLAMBLEDEN, below the Regatta Island, has a particularly ancient and fish- 
like smell about it, several beauties having been wooed and won therefrom 
during the past season. The inns I should advise in Henley are the Angel 
and the White Hart, the latter for choice, as Host Davis is “all there’’ and 
the cuisine good. HuRLEy and MEDMENHAM are capital pitches, as from 
these places Hambleden, New Lock and Temple weirs can be comfortably 
fished. Hambleden I have mentioned above. New Lock is a prime rush of 
water, and must contain many a ‘thing of beauty,’ which I trust will this 
season be converted into ‘‘a joy for ever’’ in the fishing sanctums of the 
lucky captors. Mr. Huggett, of the Piscatorial, out with Tom Street, is to- 
day giving this pool a spin over. I hope to hear this evening he has not toiled 
in vain. TFMPLE WEIR is another grand piece of water, and has the 
additional advantage of being stocked and well looked after by the Great 
Marlow Angling Association. I have many more districts to mention where 
the spotted leopards are to be found, but as my note is assuming the pro- 
portions of “ sogdollagy’”? I must give my pen the butt, and let you have a 
little line next week. 

Thursday Evening. 

Weather delightfully fine and sunny, but (drat the buts) a strong wind is 
blowing from the south-west.—MArLow Buzz. 

April ist, 


The Thames (Goring). 

Prospects look well for the coming season, the fish are coming up here to 
spawn now ; I have seen a lot of perch spawn. Water in fair order for trout. 
—JoHN RusH. 

March 25th. 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for the trout, but wind 
very cold, Wind north-west. PRospEcrs: Prospects would be better if the 
wind got into a better quarter, more south-west, and kept out of that nasty 
east. Have not seen a trout on the feed yet.—JoHN RUSH. 

April 1. 


The Barle and Exe. 

CONDITION OF WATER: These rivers are very low and clear. So bright that 
it required a good angler and fine tackle to get a basket of trout. PROSPECTS: 
Last night the weather changed, and April has certainly come in with its 
characteristic showers, and the present moment it looks likely for rain. If we 
get some the prospects for angling will be better. Wind is in good quarter. 
Sport DuRING THE WEEK : A great many fishermen have been on these rivers 
during the last week, but I have not heard of many good baskets being taken, 
I caught twenty-three average-sized trout one day last week, and that is the 
largest number I have heard of.—W. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 

CONDITION OF WATER: In good order; it has risen a little with the rain of 
yesterday. PROsPECTS: There should be some fair baskets made within the 
next week. Wind west ; barometer rising. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Some very fair catehes have been made. The most successful flies have been 
blue upright, half-stone, hare’s-flax, and blue gold twist—-WiLLIAM Mup- 


FORD, Tiverton, April 1, 
The Eden (Carlisle.) 
On the 18th, Mr, Ellwood killed with the minnow, a salmon weighing 20 Ib. 
same day a gentleman from Liverpool, whose name I did not get, killed, also 
with the minnow, a salmon weighing io lb, On the 22nd Mr. John Carru- 


thers, Carlisle, killed with the fly, four trout. On the 24th Mr. R. Routledge, 
Carlisle, killed a very good dish of trout, near Barron Wood on Eden; the 
largest take of trout that I have heard of this spring.—THOMAS PARKINS. 


March 25th. 
The Itchen. 


Sport still continues to be had on Hammond’s Water, the College boys 
seemingly, being most successful. One in particular bagged as many as 4 
brace in one day last week (and that between school hours), others have kille 
three brace or two of a day. I hear Mr, Francis Francis has been down to 
Winchester, and met with what might have been a serious accident. He brought 
with him one of Berton’s patent boats, and in trying to paddle across the old 
Barge (so as to take advantage of the wind), he ran against a mud bank, when 
the boat collapsed, filled partly with water, and in he fell into about ten feet of 
water. Fortunately, old ‘‘ John’’ now resides close to the river, and was able 
to rig him out in his Sunday-go-to-meeting suit, and after making some 
facetious remark as to the fit of his clothes, sent him rejoicing on his way to the 
Royal.—HAMPSHIRE, 

March 24. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 
(This arrived too late for our number last week.) 


They say ‘‘ the wind from the east isn’t fit for man or beast,’’? which proved 
true this week, as owing to the cold easterly wind we have heard of only very 
little fishing since I wrote last. The days are very bright and fine, and as the 
glass still keeps slowly rising, we will likely have no change in the weather for 
some days. ‘The only salmon we heard of being killed were two by Mr. Massy, 
and on the same day one, a splendid fish of 27 lb., by Miss Massy, on ‘the 
Mystery,’’ at Suir Castle; and yesterday Mr. Thomas Phelan Kilmanahan 
landed a beauty of 26 lb. weight on Lord Donoughmore’s waters. Strange to 
say not a single fish has been killed below Clonmel as yet with the rod, the 
water not having got low enough up tothe present. The cot fishers found last 
week the worst one they had this season, the six clears of cots between Clonmel 
and Derrinlaur killed but eighteen salmon, gross weight 229 lb. The scarcity 
of fish at present has run the price up to 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. perlb. Since 
Monday they have only got about two salmon each day We have heard of 
some poaching having been done a few nights ago, and as a proof of it a friend 
of mine saw two boxes of salmon, weighing 56 lb. and 100 Ib. each, leaving 
Clonmel Station, one for Waterford and the other for London. It is a great 
pity poaching cannot entirely te put a stop to; only for it our noble river Suir 
would be one of the best in the United Kingdom. The trout fishing is pretty 
good at present, any one that can brave the easterly wind wiil catch heavy trout. 
St. Patrick’s Day was so wet that many of ‘‘our brothers of the angle’? re- 
turned without doing any good ; but a few who did not mind the rain got some 
good takes. The names are too numerous to mention this week. We are all 
looking forward to Good Friday ; business houses shut on that day here, and 
everyone goes to fish. Some of the trout are getting quite pink, and therefore 
in good condition. The coming election causes so little excitement here now 
that fishing is more the topic of the day. There are some English gentlemen 
staying at Cahirat present for the salmon fishing, and one or two in Clonmel 
for the trout fishing. The taking flies are ‘‘ green and golden olives,” March 
browns and orange wren.—Dora. 

March 24th. 


Now that the easterly wind has taken its departure, our prospects for fishing 
are more hopeful this week than when last I wrote, but we have heard of very 
few salmon being killed by the rod. Mr. Smith, of Cahir, killed two weighing 
161b, and 18 lb. ; we have also heard of some members of the club killing a 
good number of salmon. The cot men killed during the week thirty-nine 
salmon. ‘The police surprised some poachers on Saturday night, but the men 
abandoned their cots, and escaped at the other side of the river. The fish being 
so dear, 2s. 6d. per Ib. at present, tempts the men to run the risk of poaching ; 
but it is too bad, for the sake of the rod-fishers, that such work cannot be put a 
stop to. The trout fishing is getting very good now, and expectit to be even 
better soon. Asthe month of April isthe best month of the year for that sport here, 
at the same time the evening and night fishing in June and July cannot be sur- 
passed. On Monday Mr. Alfred Phelan, Spring Gardens, killed on the Tar 
three dozen, of which twenty-seven were good trout and some quite pink. Mr. 
Middleton the same day killed one dozen. On Good Friday every stream was 
well stocked with fishermen ; but, though a dull, wet day, few were successful. 
On Grove Stream, at Mr. Barton’s residence, the same day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford enjoyed a good day, killing twenty-six trout, weighing 12 1b. Yester- 
day a party of ladies and gentlemen went to the Anner, on Mr. Cook’s water, 
and though the twenty-four fished (ladies included) only two fish were caught, 
but that was owing, I dare say, to the bright day and so many fishing on the 
same stream. ‘The March brown is taking at present, also the orange wren. 
Those who know how to fish with the Devon bait are always sure to capture 
some good trout. A large pike was caught to-day by the cot fishers, those fish 
are so destructive to our trout, &c., that we are always glad to hear of their 
capture. Wind due west, so hope for good fishing this week.—DorA, 


March 31st. 
The Test. 


Ihave not heard of any one having had the courage to wet aline yet. A 
bitter east wind has been blowing now for more than a fortnight, and as it did 
not change on Palm Sunday, the local wiseacres predict it will last another two 
months. There appears to be very little fly on the water. Fish, no doubt, 
might be taken by fishing down stream witha long line. To any one medi- 
tating an outing at Easter, I would strongly recommend an Ulster be included 
in his kit. For flies, nothing will beat the different shades of olive dun, and if 
the weather is very bright, Hammond’s favourite will be found most killing, it 
is rather a curious fly, the body being composed of silver and gold mixed, with 
the usual starling wing and Andalusian tackle. My man has just told me that 
yesterday afternoon he witnessed (what to me seems very extraordinary) a trout 
of only 4 lb. trying to swallow an eel of about 1 lb. weight. His attention 
was drawn to the eel’s tail sticking out of the trout’s mouth, when disturbed 
the trout disgorged the eel, which was then alive. I should be glad to hear if 
any of your readers have heard of a similar case. I know trout will take a very 
small eel, but to tackle one of a pound weight is rather a serious undertaking, — 
FLAMPSHIRE. 

Since writing the above I have been down the river and taken out the same 
fish, J found it a male, in fair condition, quite blind of one eye, and 
nearly so of the other, it vomited about a third of an eel, which I send you b 
this post. Could it have gained its livelihood by scent? I have also this 
morning had the luck to win a jack over71b, and ‘nine smaller ones. I don’t 
think there are half a dozen more left. 

March 25th. 
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River Test (Hampshire). 


Wind south-east, but rather too strong for fishing, very little fly on. 
my first brace of trout this afternoon, 
water shrimps.—HAMPSHIRE. 


April Ist. 


I killed 
On opening one I found it glutted with 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


The easter holiday piscators have had a very fine time of it up till yesterday 
(Wednesday), when we had a regular thorough wet day out of the south, which 
has quite put a stop to fly-fishing on both rivers for a short time. Sport on,both 
the above rivers has been good, where there has been plenty of fish in the 
water, and several very good baskets have been made. I saw a basket of fish 
that was killed on the Derwent last Saturday, with the fly and minnow 
trolling, 7} brace, of all good-sized fish, chiefly all trout. Three of the trout 
were over a pound apiece, and several other good baskets have come to my 
hearing. I also heard of a trout, 1b. 10 oz., being killed on the Derwent, with 
the little brandling worms ; also three chub, nearly 1} 1b. each. With this 
rain coming on it will improve fishing in all its branches, on all Derbyshire 
streams, and every fine day we have now. Fishing keeps improving, and the 
trout are getting into their feeding places. Trout have been rising best in 
the ripples near the streams, and also in the flats near the sides 
Fish up-stream, as much as possible throwing a long line, letting your point or 
stretcher-fly hit the bank ; and while this rough wind continues use a rather 
rough-dressed fly, and rather larger, say a long (2), and, as the water runs down 
and gets bright again, then reduce the size of your fly down to a short (jaz 
very great variety of flies is not required for any of our Derbyshire rivers. The 
following natural flies are now out on both the above rivers—viz., the blue daw, 
flat-winged brown, cow-dung fly, little blacks, cow lady, or beetle fly. The 
cow lady or beetle fly is my favourite fly I like to see on the water. I make the 
imitation from the furnace tackle, orange floss silk body, ribbed with peacock 
tail to 1 and 2 short shanked Kendal hooks. The following flies have all killed 
fish during the past week : bumble, claret body, furnace, dyed hackle fly, march 
brown, and hare’s-ear dun. Fishing prospects for next week are good for both 
the fly and fishing: Wind very boisterous. —GEORGE JAMES EATON, 


Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, st April, 


er en ne 





AN ANGLER’S GOSSIP.—No. 3. 


NeeUR printers appear not to understand the word “ peed,” 

otherwise they would not transmogrify it into “feed,” as 
was the case a fortnight ago. ‘‘ Peed” is a word in common use 
here in the north for one-eyed. It reminds me of a story, not a 
fishing one, and I hope not a fishy one. Some hundred years or 
so ago, it was the custom in some of our Westmoreland villages to 
have achange of preachers in the churches from week to week. In 
a certain village one Fothergill had been announced to conduct 
the service, and his doctrine did not please a portion of the con- 
gregation. However, from some cause or other, Fothergill was 
unable to officiate on the occasion in question, and his place was 
supplied by another preacher whose name was Dalton. Now in 
the congregation was a very short-sighted individual who had 
attended to create a disturbance on account of Fothergill occupy- 
ing the pulpit. The preacher had just begun his discourse when 
a voice was heard loudly calling ‘Come down, thou false Fother- 
gill.” Dalton for a moment stopped, and answered, ‘“ Who tells 
thee I am false Fothergill?” Voice from the congregation : 
“The spirit within me tells me thou art false Fothergill.” Dalton: 
“Then the spirit within thee is a lying spirit, for everybody here 
knows Iam peed Dalton from Shap.” Dalton had but one eye 
and came from the neighbouring village of Shap. After 
the exposure of the falsity of the spirit, the service 
continued without further disturbance. Some of the clergy 
in the more secluded Westmoreland Lakes before 
the advent of railways, curious fellows,—rough diamonds, 
in fact. One of them was regularly in the habit of going fishing 
on a Sunday immediately his morning service was concluded, On 
another occasion, the whole of the congregation, and followed by 
their parson, rushed out of church in the middle of service as they 
heard the cry of the hounds on the track ofa large dog which had 
for months committed great destruction amongst the flocks in the 
mountainous district of Ennerdale. As to angling on a Sunday, it 
is pleasing to note that it is not followed in the north of England, 
and here we northern anglers set our southern brethren a capital 
example. I knew one very excellent fellow who considered it 
no wrong to fish on a Sunday. Once he went out with his rod on 
that day and speedily began to slay sundry goodly trout. But 
the longer he fished the louder the birds sang, and the sounds of 


were, 





the church bells were wafted pleasantly to his ears. But as the 
sun burnt out, the “feathered songsters of the grove” sang 
more cheerily than ever, and the bells, too, appeared to sound 
nearer and nearer. Somehow or other the fisherman did not like 
the glorious chorus. It sounded strange to him, and gradually 
became a din, ‘‘a chaos of sweet sounds.” Andaftera while one 
old cock thrush appeared to single himself out and took up his 
station ona tree-top within a very few yards of where the angler 
stood. It whistled away, and it was not long ere its song appeared 
to have words; at least, so the angler thought. ‘‘ What, fishing ona 
Sunday! what, fishing on a Sunday! go to church, go to church! 
will you, will you!” and so he did, and the lesson was taken to 
heart, and never went fishing on Sunday again. I believe I 
promised to tell the secret of the old man’s success as a “‘ worm fisher” 





during flooded waters. Healways had his worms newly taken fromthe 
ground ; or, ifthey had beenkept in moss fora week or two, thenight 
before using them he would take his day’s supplyand placethem in 
a jar filled with rich soil. He considered, and I believe rightly, 
that newly-dug worms have a stronger smell than those which 
have been “nurtured in moss.” The latter are redder and 
harder, and cleaner in appearance, will stand throwing better; 
but to a hungry trout are doubtless not so enticing as those 
fresh from mother earth. And I believe that trout have the 
organs of smell slightly developed, and can perceive the newly- 
dug worms better than they can such as are kept in moss fora 
few days. My practical knowledge makes me very much in favour 
of newly-dug worms over any other kind for angling in muddy 
water. Of course, for clear-water fishing I should prefer those 
kept in moss fora week or two, or, as the poet says— 


“ Cherish the sullied reptile then with moss.” 


A year or two agoa friend of mine, quite in his noviciate as 
regards angling, got a lot of newly-dug worms, and fishing beside 
a lot of professionals and well-known crack fishermen ‘“ beat their 
heads off,” by killing some 6 1b. of trout, while the most suc- 
cessful of them only had about a third of that weight. They 
had used bright and well-scoured worms. This friend took to 
fishing kindly, and before he left the water was a very fair hand 
indeed at throwing the fly. He was engaged in literary work, 
and found a few hours occasionally spent at the river side very 
conducive to his health, and therefore to the success of his labours. 
Sometimes he wrote verse for the magazines. ‘‘ Come,” said I 
to him one day, when standing by the river side, ‘write us 
a verse or two on the Kent.” ‘‘Oh! never mind about 
writing,” said he, and began— 


“The trout that once in Kents’s streams, the 
Wily cock-ups take, 
Do now give place to ice and creams, and 
Things of similar make. 


” 


jaca ait Sal 


I heard no more, for whilst he was in the throes of composition 
for the succeeding lines, I was taking a “bee line” into the next 
township, nor did he miss my company for a quarter of an hour 
ormore. One thing I may say that it will be some time before I 
ever ask my literary friend to compose or concoct a piece of verse 
by the side of my beloved Kent. Verse is all very well in its way 
but, like wine, to be palatable it must be good. I met witha 
gorgeous bit of ‘‘ pottery” in a local paper the other day. Its style 
was pretentious, but I stuck when I came to a line which began— 


+B) 


‘The am’rous lily-——. 


What a naughty lily this must have been ? 
SPRINT. 
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SELLING FISH OUT OF SEASON. 


CHARLES Payne, labourer, Mapledurham, was summoned for un- 
lawfully exposing for sale a certain fish, to wit a jack, at the parish 
of St. Lawrence, Reading, on the 18th March. 

Mr. Henry Creed prosecuted on behalf of the Committee of the 
Reading and District Angling Association, and said the proceedings 
were taken undera new and very important Act of Parliament, the 
42nd Vic. c. 39, known as the “ Freshwater Fisheries Act,’’ by sec. 
11 of which a close period was instituted for all freshwater fish, except 
trout and others ofa migratory habit, from the rsth of March to the 
15th of June inclusive. The section, amongst other provisions, said 
that, ‘‘ lf any person, during this close season, buys, sells or exposes 
for sale any freshwater fish he shall, on summary conviction before 
two justices, be liable to a fine not exceeding 4os., and on a second 
conviction to a fine of £5. The Association brought the charge 
entirely on public grounds, to show that the law must be obeyed. As 
the magistrates were aware, the Association had been formed for the 
protection and improvement of the fisheries in the district; and it was 
very necessary that so important an Act should be properly obeyed. 
As this was the first case under the Act in that part of the country 
the Committee had instructed him to ask the Bench to inflict only a 
nominal fine upon the defendant, their object being, not so much to 
punish defendant, as to let people know that the law must not be 
infringed. 

Defendant admitted that he offered the fish for sale, but said he 
did itignorantly, and that it was not caught in the Thames but ina 
ditch. 

The Chairman told defendant that no matter where a fish might 
have been caught it must not be exposed for sale. The Act had been 
passed for the good of the public, and though the defendant might 
have acted in ignorance, he must take the consequences of his con- 
duct. As the Association had asked that only a small fine should 
be imposed, he would have to pay the costs, 8s., and a fine of 2s. 6d. 
If another case came before the Bench after this warning, the offender 
would not be let off so leniently. 


SS 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


ON Tuesday, the 16th ult., the Annual General Meeting of the 
friends and supporters of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, London. His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, Lord Privy Seal, President of the Institu- 
tion, occupied the chair on the occasion. The meeting was well 
attended, and there were present, amongst others, Thomas Chap- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., V.P.; the Right Hon. the Earl of Galloway ; Sir 
Edward Perrott, Bart. ; Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. : 
Robert Birkbeck, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. Darling ; George Lyall, Esq. ; 
Capt. Evans, R. N., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty ; Admiral 
McHardy ; the Dowager Countess of Rosse ; L. T. Cave, Esq., &c., 
&c., and a large number of ladies. 

The noble Chairman, in referring to the utility of the Society, said 
it should be borne in mind that the work of the Institution was not 
confined to the saving of life on our own shores, but it had been the 
inciting cause of the establishment in every Civilised country of the 
world of a system of life-boats analagous to our own. (Hear, hear.) 
In the United States of America they had imitated successfully our 
system, and it might be hoped that in the future our Transatlantic 
relations would give us hints as to the improved construction of our 
life-boats and their management, which would be useful in tending 
to their greater efficiency, and that the rocket apparatus might be so 
improved and developed as to be unceasingly valuable in saving life 
at sea. (Cheers.) 

Richard Lewis, Esq., Barrister and Secretary of the Institution, 
then read the Annual Report. 


It began by stating that since the last meeting new life-boats had been placed 
on the coasts of the British Isles, there now being 269 life-boats under the 
management of the society. During the year 1879 the life-boats of the 
institution had saved six hundred and thirty-seven persons from wrecked or 
endangered vessels, nearly the whole of them under perilous circumstances, 
when ordinary boats could not have been employed without great risk of life to 
those on board them. In addition, the life-boats had helped last year to 
rescue twenty-one vessels from destruction. For those services, and for saving 
218 lives by fishing-boats, and other means, twenty-five silver medals and 
votes of thanks inscribed on vellum, and 42250 had been granted by the 
institution. It was satisfactory to know that the exertions of the life-boat men 
on the disastrous occasions of shipwreck continue to be most gallant and 
persevering, and that although the boats had been manned during the past 
twenty-eight months by about 30,000 persons, only four lives had been lost out 
of that large number. The number of lives saved since the establishment of 
the institution, either by its life-boats or by special exertions, for which it had 
granted rewards, was 26,906. ‘For these services it had voted ninety-three gold 
and 902 silver medals, besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of £59,000. 
The committee cordially acknowledged the continued co-operation of the local 
branch committees and their honorary secretaries, and the coast-guard, boat- 
men and fishermen. Many very liberal donations and legacies received during 
» the past year were gratefully acknowledged. The total amount of the donations, 
subscriptions and dividends received during that period had been 430,125, of 
which sum £5081 were special gifts to defray the cost of eight life-boats. “The 
expenditure had amounted to £36,546. The items of receipt and expenditure 
were detailed in the financial statement annexed to the report, audited, as 
usual, by Mr. Lovelock, public accountant. The committee, in conclusion, 
observed that for more than thirty years they had had the satisfaction, year 
after year, to report that the sphere of operations of the institution was 
extending, and that, in proportion to that extension, the support of the public 
had liberally corresponded. The committee appealed with renewed assurance 
and confidence to their fellow-countrymen at large to help them, not only to 
maintain the great life-saving fleet which the toil and anxiety of many years 
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had produced, but also to assist them to perpetuate the great work, and to 
extend it as opportunities are presented. 


The adoption of the report was then moved by the Earl of Galloway, 
who dwelt in eloquent terms on the several points referred to in the 
report, which he ventured to say was most gratifying and encourag~ 
ing. (Hear, hear.) He earnestly hoped that the Institution would, 
under its present able management, continue to prosper, and receive 
the support of the public at large. (Cheers.) 

Captain the Honourable Francis Maude, R.N., seconded the adop- 
tion of the Report, which was unanimously carried. 

A resolution— 

“That this Meeting acknowledges the brave spirit which continues to be 
displayed by the coxswains and crews of the Life-Boats, whose undaunted 
exertions during the stormiest weather are deserving of every encouragement 
and praise,’’ 
was moved by R. Birkbeck, Esq., of Norwich, and seconded by Ad- 
miral McHardy. Mr. Birkbeck remarked that he was undoubtedly 
more at home in an open boat on a lee shore than in addressing a 
public meeting in London ; but he could testify, from his own expe- 
tience, to the bravery constantly displayed by the boatmen on the 
coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and to the appreciation in which the 
National Lite-Boat Institution was held on those coasts, and he had, 
therefore, much pleasure in proposing the resolution. 

In conclusion, a cordial vote of thanks to his Grace the President 
of the Institution was proposed by Thomas Chapman, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Institution, who said that it was a peculiar pleasure 
to him to do so, inasmuchas his Grace’s ancestors had been associated 
with life-boats from their first establishment, and had extended their 
support to the Life-boat Institution from its formation. (Hear, hear.) 
He must add that the Institution was most ably conducted, by a very 
efficient class of officers, whose ability and assiduity deserved their 
best acknowledgments. (Hear, hear.) The life-boats of the Institu- 
tions were ever ready and available in saving shipwrecked crews of 
all nations, and it mattered not whether they were Chinese, Japanese, 
French or Americans. He could only in conclusion say again that 
they were deeply indebted to his Grace, the President, not only for his 
pecuniary help, but for the personal support which he was ever ready 
to extend to the Institution. (Hear, hear). j 

The motion was seconded by Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., and carried 
by acclamation, and the Duke of Northumberland having acknow- 
ledged the same and expressed his satisfaction at having the oppor- 
tunity of serving the Institution, the proceedings terminated. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Wedo not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. J 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Bennet (Bective, County Meath),—The fish you send is so smashed and 
damaged it is a difficult matter to say exactly what it is, but, as far as we 
are able to judge we should say it is a salmon smelt, as it still retains some 
of that very bright silvery appearance which at once distinguishes the 
samlet from the trout. The parr or thumb marks are common to both 
salmon and trout. The pectoral fins of the samlet stand out at right 
angles to the body, very like the position of the metal spinning fins on an 
artificial bait. In the trout they lie parallel with the body. The extremely 
bright silvery look of the belly and the sides of the samlet and the position 
and size of the pectoral fins—which are rather larger in the samlet than in 
the troutlet—are what we go by in distinguishing the fish. Some trout are 
very bright, of course, but never have such a silvery brightness as the 
samlet. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT, 1878: 

S1R,— Writing, as I do in the present case, under pressure of time, I do not 
purpose going into the above at any length, but there are some errors in your 
correspondent ‘ Ruff’s’’ letter of last week it is advisable to point out; as, if 
allowed to go unchallenged, they might be accepted as facts, arguments based, 
and possibly action taken upon them; all of which would be very prejudicial to 
the interest of the angling fraternity, whose great aim at the present moment 
ought to be to arrive at something like a fairly unanimous opinion as to what 
the proposed amendments to this Act should be. 

Now, sir, under the nom de plume of “ Ruff,” I recognise one of the most 
earnest and highly-respected workers the West Central Association can boast 
of, but he must forgive my saying that for once he is guided rather by his 
desires than by sound practical logic, and that policy of expediency by which 
alone a question of this importance should be decided. 


To dive at once into the subject, ‘‘ Ruff”? would like to fish all the year round, . 


and at the same time wishing to have a clear conscience, propounds the follow- 
ing theory which he would like to see carried into practice :—‘ Jack, perch and 
dace, which spawn in the middle of March, and are very full of spawn in 
February, to be fenced from 15th January to 15th April, by which time they 
would be sufficiently recovered, and it would then again be legal to capture 
them—all other kinds of fresh-water fish, which deposit their spawn from the 
end of April to the middle of June, should be fenced from April 15th to June 
3oth.’? Now, Mr. Editor, it will at once be apparent to your readers that the 
above, or at all events the first portion of it, is entirely at variance with facts. 
Jack, dace and peich do not spawn, even in our southern rivers, till the end of 
March—more often the beginning of April; and, under these circumstances, I 
consider the old date for commencing the close season on the Thames, which 
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was also the recognised one in most of the London clubs, viz., 1st March, 
quite early enough for all practical protection purposes. During the last fort- 
night (1st March to 15th) of present season, I had the opportunity of inspecting 
scores of jack and perch from the Thames, Lea, Ouse, Cam, Welsh Harp, and 
Elstree reservoir, but not in a single case had a fish actually spawned ; nor was 
there one which, to all appearance, would not go quite a fortnight longer 
before doing so, unless the weather should set in unusually bright and continu- 
ously mild, Perhaps, however, the most unintentionally misleading part of 
your correspondent’s letter is that in which he would legalise the taking of these 
three kinds of fish after the 15th April. Why the dace, the quickest of all 
fish to cleanse, would only be just off the spawning beds, and in some cases 
rough as little files. As for the perch and jack, it makes a sportsman shudder 
to think what a slaughter there would be, particularly among the last, of long, 
slimy, colourless, spent fish; useless for sport, insipid and flabby, if not 
positively unwholesome to eat. For roach, again, the 15th April is a little too 
late; nine-tenths of the London men would, if questioned, say not a day later 
than March 3oth. All know what jack are like in June—mark, two months 
after “ Ruff’? proposes recommencing taking them. If some of your readers 
do not, let them ask Mr. Brougham; no doubt that gentleman would also tell 
them to a trifle the average number of lean, ravenous little pickerels killed by 
the trailers in the T.A.P.S. water during the early part of even the present 
season—and I venture to say the total number “not weight” would startle 
the enquirers. He would also tell them that the weeds which somewhat impede 
these artists (?) in June, would be almost absent, or at least but of tender 
growth in April; and that “Ruff’s” suggestion, if carried out, would pretty 
nearly, in two or three seasons, depopulate the river of jack, 

No; believe me “ Ruff,” neither jack nor perch are in anything like fit 
order to afford sport till the end of June at the earliest in many waters; and 
in at least one London club, to my knowledge, they are fenced till August. 
If, however, you will alter your suggestion to the following, ‘‘ That jack, 
perch and dace be fenced from 1st March, and all other fish from Ist April to 
goth June,” I am with you, and I think you would secure a large following of 
our opinion. This would be all the more easy to carry out, as of these fish two, 
at least, are rarely taken unless especially angled for, viz., perch and jack, 

However, the subject, Mr. Editor, is one of so much importance to us, that 
I trust it will be thoroughly ventilated in your columns, not in a ‘When to 
Strike in Fly-Fishing’? fashion, but by men who have the subject seriously at 
heart. 

Of course I agree with “Ruff” in all he says about temperance, the 
pleasures of angling, and working men, but, by the bye, some of these last 
argue thus on this very question: ‘“ Well, yes, three months’ close time, and I 
am glad of the opportunity it gives me of overhauling my tackle, mending lines, 
furnishing hooks, varnishing and repairing rods, &c.; besides, there’s the missus 
and the young ones generally look for more of my company about this time ; 
to say nothing of a few outings Easter and Whitsun, all of which they duly 
get.’’ I am prepared to hear that this is very shallow reasoning, &c. Never- 
theless, itis the reasoning used by hundreds of working men anglers. Some 
adding that they don’t want to catch fish when there’s no sport in catching, 
and no pleasure in eating them, and that doing so exposes them, and justly, 
to be called by their pals “pot hunters.’? No, sir, “ Ruff’s” way out of the 
difficulty is not at all good; perhaps, if he directed his writings to ventilating 
the question, ‘“* How some of the numerous streams within easy reach of London 
could be turned into fairly-stocked trout streams, so as so afford sport to those 
who wait for it during the coarse fish close time,” he might meet with many 
who would practically assist and advise him in carrying out so desirable an 

object among others.—I am, &c., LEo Bonvotsin, 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


S1R,—In the FisHInG GAzETTE of March 27th a letter is published under 
the above heading, written by a correspondent signing himself ‘Ruff.’ The 
subject treated so ably in that letter is one of some importance in the eyes of 
a large proportion of the angling community, and I hope that letter will lay the 
foundation for an important controversy, or, I might say, a friendly discussion 
in your columns, which, I presume, will be always open for that purpose. 

Some time ago the question of the protection of our coarse fish during the 
breeding season was brought to the front. A select committee was formed, and 
anglers from different parts of the kingdom went and gave evidence before that 
select committee, and ample proof was given that it was necessary to protect 
the fish during the breeding season; and the result was, as every one knows, the 
passing of the Act known as the “Mundella Act.” N ow, I have the greatest 
possible respect for that Act, and think, if it is properly carried out, it will have 
some good results, but, after careful consideration, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that a modification of that Act will be beneficial to the angler. I am aware 
that poaching must be dealt with with a very firm hand; and, in the first place, I 
should suggest that netting for coarse fish, whether by cast net, cleach net, drag 
net, or any other sort of net, except a landing net, should be strictly prohibited 
between the first of March and the first of July—of course excepting fish that 
are wanted for bait or scientific purposes, or those that are netted from the 
ditches or backwaters for the purpose of returning them to the mainriver. I 
should like to see netting done away with altogether, except in the cases men- 
tioned above ; but that, I suppose, would hardly be possible. 

Now, I must take exception to one little statement made by ‘ Ruff,” and 
that is with regard to pike and perch. He suggests that a close time for those 
fish should be from the 15th of January to the 15th of April. Now I know 
that we often get some first-rate sport among the pike in February, and I should 
like to see a close season for pike and perch from the 15th of February to the 
Ist of June. He suggests the 15th of April, but the pike would be in a sorry 














condition then and not worth taking; in fact, I believe that some of them 
would hardly have done spawning. I must beg “ Ruff’s”’ pardon for venturing 
to contradict him, but I think the time I have mentioned would be better for 
the pike at least. With regard to dace, I know that they spawn early, and that 
they will take the fly early in May, so that a close time for them, from the rst 
of February to the 15th of April, would be amply sufficient, and I should like to 
include flounders in the same time. 

Roach, bream, chub, barbel, carp, rudd and gudgeon spawn, as pointed out 
by “ Ruff,’”’ some time between the latter end of April and the middle of June, 
so that I should like to back up his statement, and say that the close time for 
them should be from the rsth of April to the 30th of June, inclusive. Eels 
should be exempt from the Act altogether, as they are in good condition in the 
spring. I am not very clear upon the point as to whether they are included in 
the Act or not—some say they are, and some say they are not ; but I think the 
point ought to be settled, for I know they are in good condition and bite 
nicely in April. 

By some plan being arrived at, as I have mentioned, angling might be fol- 
lowed all the year round without any harm to the fish and a lot of good to the 
angler. I can say with “Ruff” that thousands of working men leave their 
homes to fish on the Sunday, and I think that the Act in its present form is 
doing them an injustice. I am aware that there are black sheep in every flock, 
but I believe the generality of working-men anglers would respect an 
amended Act, and carefully return all fish to their native element that were 
fenced. 

IT hope this question will be carefully considered, for I am sure some little 
alteration is needed. We have a deal to be thankful forin Mr. Mundella’s 
Act ; but working-men anglers, who toil all the week at our factories and work- 
shops in large towns, and can only get a bit of fishing on a Sunday, would be 
more thankful still if the Act were amended, so that while strictly preserving 
the fish during the breeding season, they might enjoy their sport, and with it 
increased health, all through the year. With the editor’s permission, I will 
shortly go more at length into this question, ~I am, &c., 

THE TRENT OTTER, 





THE MUNDELLA ACT.—CLOSE TIME FOR EELS AND ROACH. 


S1R,—I was very pleased to see an article in your paper for March 2oth, upon 
fishing for eels during the “close time,” from the pen of such an excellent 
angler as your able correspondent Mr. Carter. Eels in the Midlands during 
April, May and June, are then in the best possible condition for food ; and 
although Iam, strictly speaking, a roach fisherman myself, still, did the muddled 
“* Bill ” allow me, I should be content for a few weeks to devote my leisure 
time to ledgering for eels. I think it is simply ridiculous to close on the 14th 
of March for roach, as during the months of March, April, and the first two 
weeks in May, they are in magnificent condition in all the Midland rivers and 
pools ; in fact roach do not spawn before the second week in June, often later, 
according to the warmness or coldness of the season. Then why should the 
poor working man be deprived of his healthy and favourite sport during the 
Easter holidays ? 

What a farce the ‘‘close time” is when applied to the Severn at 
Shrewsbury, as all persons holding trout licenses are allowed, on special appli- 
cation, to retain all coarse fish caught (accidentally, without doubt) whilst trout 
fishing. Of what service the “ Bill’ is to anglers in the Midland districts, I 
fail to see, as the moment the time expires, in go the nets, and the largest fish 
are lost to the patient and hard-working fisherman. TI refer to the Severn, and 
many portions of the Warwickshire Avon, which are netted extensively, 

Ishould like to have the opinion of sonie of our Birmingham anglers with 
reference to the ‘‘ Act” as applied to roach and eels in the Midland coun. 
tries WANDERING ANGLER. 





PERCH AND PIKE. 

Six,—B” states that perch and pike spawn in March. Pike spawn in 
March in still water, but in our rivers not before the end of April, or the 
begizning of May. Perch spawn in still water about April, but not in streams 
before May. I have taken perch in the middle of May full of spawn.—I am, &c., 

Devizes, R, Howse. 





CAPTURE OF A LARGE PIKE. 

S1R,—I have just received the following account of the capture of a large 
pike on Friday last at the Duke of Norfolk’s Decoy, Angmering, near Arundel, 
by Mr. G. Lopez, of the Berkeley Mansions, London, W., and which, I think, 
may interest some of your readers :— 

‘Since I wrote you last the waters and weather have improved, so I have 
devoted a little more time to angling, and have been doing very well with roach 
and bream. It occurred to me to save some small roach and rudd, and on 
Friday went jack-fishing with them at the Decoy. An hour after I started, my 
float (with a rudd on as bait) disappeared. I soon found I had rather a trouble= 
some customer. On striking him he rose two or three feet out of the water, 
when it astonished me to see his size. Well, I made quite ready for him and 
the fight began in earnest ; he rushed first to the other side of the island, so 
that Thad to move quickly on one side. Twice I succeeded in bringing him 
into the open part of the water, but he again took to the other side of the 
island, risking the tackle at the very point of the island. I could not tire him, 
so after 30 minutes I determined to try the strength of my tackle, which proved 
very good, and brought him to the open water, I made up my mind then not 
to let him have his own way any longer, and, relying on the line, reduced his 
distance or runs to 30 or 40 yards, when I brought him near the bank. But 
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now comes the landing him. I had only a landing net with me and not a soul 
within call to help. The net sent him off about a hundred times, and in trying 
to get him into the net he struck me a violent blow on the arm, which felt quite 
powerless for some minutes. Well, after 1 hour and 15 minutes I did manage 
to land him, after breaking the ring of my landingnet. He weighed 25 Ib. 4 oz. 

“J wish very much you could have seen him. He was on show at the Railway 
Hotel, Arundel, during the evening, and, as requested by the keeper, I then 
sent it to the Duke at the Castle. It was in beautiful condition, and fine shape 
and colour.” 

I heard again from my friend this morning. He says he still fee Is the effect 
of the blow on the arm, and he had received a very courteous reply from the 
Duke, acknowledging the receipt and thanking him for such a ‘ grand pike.” 
—IlI am, &c., Rickie ys 
London, March 17th. 





THE ONE SHILLING LICENSE. 

Srr,—Many of your readers have asked me what the one shilling license is 
for, and how long it is used. I beg to say it is a trout license. Without it you 
cannot fish in any stream in the district of Worcester; it stands good all the 
trout season.— JOHN A. GRIFFIN. 

15, Tything, Worcester. 

[Thanks for the samples of March Browns which are very good—the gut is 
not quite fine enough. Also your trout worm-hook is capital—ED ] 


AN, EEL, QUERY. 

S1r,—Will you, through the medium of your paper give me the following 
information? I have been stocking a small reservoir with tench, perch, roach, 
chub, dace, bream, gudgeon and eels, and intend putting in a quantity of trout- 
fry, and having heard that eels were very destructive to the ova of the other 
fish, I should like the subject to be ventilated; and also, if the eels should be 
taken out, the best method of doing so without detriment to the rest of the 
fish in the reservoir. I may just say that the water is enclosed, with two 
streams running in, the surplus water being drawn off with a pipe.—I am, &c., 

WILLIAM HENRY HALL WARD. 

Bradford. 

[We think you had better leave the eels alone. You cannot possibly get rid 
of them without seriotsly injuring your stock of other fish, and you coald never 
entirely clear them out.—ED. ] 


FROG TAKING WORM. 


Sir,—The case quoted by “Sprint” is the first instance I ever heard of a 
frog taking a worm 77 the water in this country. 

A friend, though, who came from Aix la Chapelle, told me that in his boyhood 
it was a favourite amusement to fish for them in ponds with hooks and worms. 
As he was not well up in frogs I could not make out whether they belonged to 
the same species as ours. That the English frog will eat lob-worms to any extent 
(was pointed outto me by a youth rejoicing in the name of Foozle, while worming 
at Shillingford some years since. Wewere ina turnip field and picking up 
lobs at a great rate ; seeing many corpulent frogs about, I remarked onit to the 
festive Foozle. ‘‘ Yes, and ain’t them (somethings) full of worms ;” so saying, 
he seized one of Ortonian appearance, and applying anything but gentle pres- 
sure, caused the unlucky reptile to reveal its innermost secrets. The result was 
entirely confirmatory of Foozle’s statement, Should this youth 
still reside at Shillingford it would be well for any angler visiting that village 
to look him up, for he is ‘‘death on worms,’’ and being of an amphibious 
nature can render himself very useful. He has not the bump of reverence well 
developed, as my friend Dr. L. T. once discovered; but as I have not that 
learned gentleman’s permission to tell the story, I must refrain. Perhaps he 
may one day relate it himself.—I am, &c., E. GOSLING. 

Budleigh Salterton, March 29, 1880. 





FISHING IN THE RIVER OTTER. 

S1r.—Can you or any of your readers give me some information respecting 
trout fishing in the River Otter, Devonshire ? 

By what associations it is preserved ; where tickets may be obtained ; “and last, 
not least,’’ who is the best fly tier. I should also be obliged if any one will tell 
me the nearest point to Budleigh Salterton at which trout fishing may be 
obtained. 

Lhear that the lower portion of the Otter is very strictly preserved and leave 
impossible to be got.— I am, &c. A. B. 

[We think Mr. Mudford, of Tiverton, can give the information required, or 
tell us who will.—ED. ] 





LONDON ANGLERS, AND THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

S1r,—It was with great pleasure I read in your valuable paper, the letter 
rom that worthy gentleman Mr. Field, of the Norfolk and Suffolk Conser- 
yancy Board. 

Having fished with friends in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and also being 
a Cockney, I should feel much indebted to Mr. Field if he would tell us, through 
the medium of the GAZETTE, if the Board of Conservancy which he represents 
have the waters at Wroxham under their control. If that be the case, I may 
be classed with the disgusting London Anglers who have so much transgressed 
in the eyes of Mr, Field. 

But I wish to explain that we paid the sum of 2s. 6d. per day for the privilege 
of fishing on Wroxham Broad. We naturally thought that the money was used 
to stock the place and pay for the keepers, but to our surprise we saw liggers 
being used with impunity, 








In my humble‘opinion, it would be a benefit to London Angling Clubs. if Mr 
Field were to furnish the Secretaries of the East and West Central Associations 
of London Angling Societies, with copies of the rules of the N.S.C.B. for 
distribution among the clubs for exhibition in the club-room, Were this 
done, I feel convinced that the societies would willingly subscribe. But, at the 
same time, to pay for fishing and be reproached for not subscribing to a Board 
of Conservancy which permits liggering, is, I must think, “ disgusting.’’ Hoping 
that I may be labouring under a delusion, and that I may live to see Mr. Field 


with a higher opinion of London anglers.—I am, &c., 
A CovGH Drop, 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOICE IN FISHES. 


In a recent number of Mature, Mr. S. FE. Pool gives an interesting account 
of an observation made by him in support of the claims that fishes are endowed 
with the faculty of voice. He states that while engaged in a survey of the 
Disang River in Eastern Asia, some six years ago, he had occasion to sound the 
depth of a pool. When seated in a small canoe and slowly nearing it, he 
suddenly became aware’of the presence of a number of fishes called ‘* mashir.”” 
They were evidently attracted by the canoe, and Mr. Pool surmised that they 
might possibly think it a huge dead fish. While watching their movements he 
became aware of a peculiar “ cluck’”’ or percussive sound, which was frequently 
repeated on all sides, and coming from below, but near by. This was soon 
traced to the ‘“‘mashir,’? and one of them made distinct sounds which were 
answered by others. He states that in some parts of eastern Assam a large 
bivalve sings in concert with others. 

The apparatus by means of which certain fishes are enabled to produce sounds 
has, according to the Correspondence Scientifique, been studied quite recently 
by a Danish naturalist, M. W. Sorensen. This gentleman, during his residence, 
in 1877 and 1878, at the point were the Riacho del Ore empties in the river 
Paraguay, discovered that the principal organ of sound was the swimming 
bladder. This in the siluroids, is somewhat elastic throughout its whole length, 
while in the characins the elasticity depends especially on flat bands or round 
cords in its walls. The swimming bladder, as an organ, acquires its greatest 
development in the siluroids. In the species of the genera Platystoma and 
Pseudaroides it is divided by one longitudinal septum, and several transverse ones 
into a few chambers or cells which communicate freely with each other. In the 
genus Doras, the swimming bladder has numerous appendages which are 
divided internally by incomplete septa, into a large number of small cells. In 
all these fishes the transverse apophyses of the first two or three vertebra, and 
often a portion of the arch of the first vertebra, are not only joined together, 
but also with the posterior part of the cranium and the apophysis of the first 
vertebra, by very strong elasticmembranes. The transverse apophyses of the 
second and third vertebra are in the form of very powerful springs, and are 
closely connected with the swimming bladder. The sound is produced by the 
action of the muscles, which are inserted either directly on the swimming 
bladder or on the transverse apopyhsis of the third vertebra. In the characins, the 
elastic parts of the swimming bladder are stretched longitudinally by the 
contraction of the muscles, and the vibration which results from this rhythmica] 
movement is transmitted to the air contained in the cavity of the bladder. In 
the siluroids, the anterior part of the bladder is drawn alternately backward and 
forward by the contraction and relaxation of the muscles; and during these 
movements the air, in passing through the incomplete transverse septa, sets the 
latter in vibration, and thus a sound is produced. The loudness of the sound 
emitted is in direct proportion to the velocity with which the springs vibrate. The 
fishes studied by M. Sorensen in connection with this subject belonging to the 
genera Ageniosus, Doras, Platystoma, Prochilodus, Chalcinus, and a few 
others. 








PIKE FISHING. 

Mr. F. H. Lemann has had a nice take 6f pike from private waters, and 
brought away five fish, weighing 37 lb. 12 oz., the largest 1olb. 10 oz. All 
these fish were successfully taken with the “‘ FisHinG GAZETTE” Spinner and 
Spoonbait combined. Messrs. T. R. Sachs and E. Pratt weighed in at the 
Piscatorial Society 10 pike, weighing 100 lb. 4 oz., the largest 17 Ib. B. 


[The above should have appeared three weeks ago, but was accidentally — 


omitted. } 


EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF CARP. 


A Correspondent of the Deutsche Fischerei-Zeitung asks :—What explana- 
tion can be given in the following case? One day last year we determined to 


have a carp for supper. Accordingly I gave orders for one to be fetched from 


my pond close to the Zeig. The fish was at once scraped, gutted, cleaned, 
placed on a dish and sprinkled with salt. This took place at about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. ‘The fish was thus left till six p.m., when my wife set 
to work to cut it up. As she decapitated it on the kitchen table it quivered, 
but when she began to cut off the first piece near the tail, it curved itself back- 
wards and forwards to such an extent that she let it loose with a cry of horror, 
The headless fish then took four or five leaps and bounded on to the floor. My 


wife did not care to touch it again and it was left to the maid-servant to tackle — 


it, But as soon as the knife touched is again, it resisted and jumped about as 


before ; and it was only at the third attempt that the operation was completed. . 


It would be interesting to me to learn what others think of this singular 
occurrence, for it is not credible that the creature cau have had any remaining 
sensation of pain. 
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‘to keep the society up to a high standard ; 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


The annual dinner will take place at the Club House on Tuesday, A pril 6th, 
and the prizes will be presented. It is requested that all club members will 
attend. Dinner on the table at eight o’clock, sharp.—F. WILSON, Secretary, 


HAMMERSMITH UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Will you kindly inform the ‘‘ London and Provincial Anglers ”’ through your 
valuable paper, that the next ‘District Visit’? will be paid to the above 
society on Monday, April sth, 1880? We shall be delighted to see any 
angler who feels disposed to attend, and we can promise them a very 
enjoyable evening. Each club in No. 3 District has been advised. Thanking 
you for past favours—T. Hootr. 


SAVOY BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual supper of the above society took place on Wednesday evening, 
March 24th, some thirty members and friends sitting down to do ample justice 
to host Carvell’s capital catering. After the removal of the cloth, Mr. Leo 
Bonvoisin, chairman of the West Central Association, and a very old friend of 
this society, was voted to the chair, mine host proving an efficient vis-a-vis. 
After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman proceeded to distribute the prizes, 
and a very nice lot too—no money-prizes, but handsome, useful gifts—cups, 
teapots (afterwards filled and refilled with sherry), roach-rods, jack-rods, fly- 
rods, general rods, fishing-bags, boxes, cruet-stands, pipes, &c. Among the 
fortunate winners of these trophies who have worked really hard during the 
past season being Messrs. Noble, King, Bray and Ellis. Toasts were not. for- 
gotten:—‘* The West Central Association,” responded to by Mr. L. Bon- 
voisin, who, in turn, proposed “Success to the Savoy Brothers Angling So- 
ciety,’’ at the same time deservedly complimenting Mr. Secretary Noble on the 
successful manner he has worked, sometimes under most trying circumstances, 
‘*The Host and Hostess ;’’ ‘* The 
Visitors’? (among whom we noticed Mr. Tom Orridge, N.W.A.C., who after- 
wards delighted us with a proof of his undeniably great vocal powers, and 
Mr. Price), were all given and responded to—some capitally-rendered songs 
making time speed rapidly and pleasantly, the company, as an appropriate 
Jinale 0 a jolly evening, rising and singing in the orthodox joined-hand style 
a verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’?—SrTicKLEBACK. 





SILVER TROUT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


THIs society was established in the year 1865 at the Freemasons’ Ams, 
Long Acre, the originator and founder being the late Mr. F. ‘T. Williams, whose 
widow still carries on the business of fishing tackle manufacturer in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is deservedly supported by many 
well-known Thames anglers. He commenced the ‘club. with only four 
members, Mr. W. Matthews, who was at that time “mine host” of the 
Freemasons’ Arms, occupying the post of secretary, and who took a lively 
interest in the growing prosperity of the club. Mr. Matthews was not able for 
any length of time to hold this office, through other engagements, and 
for a little while the late Mr. Williams had to do the double work of 
president and secretary. He was, however, shortly succeeded by the late 
Mr. Kingsland, who discharged the duties of the office up to the period 
of his death with unerring fidelity and energy, labouring hard not only 
to make the Society prosperous, but to amend the rules with especial 
reference to the sizes and seasons of fish, placing them under the Thames 
standard. It is now seven years since the club lost the valuable services of Mr. 
Kingsland but an equally energetic and persevering successor was soon found 
in the present honorary secretary of the Society, Mr. William Griffiths. About 
this time with the changes at the Freemasons’ Arms it was found desirable to 
look out for fresh headquarters and in this the committee made a valuable and 
important change in selecting the Star and Garter, St. Martin’s ane, Charing 
Cross, which was kept by a thorough piscator, Mr. F. C. Hatfield, than whom 
few men have more Jargely distinguished themselves in angling achievements, 
and who has during the last seven years thrown all his energy and_ spirit 
in catering for the welfare and happiness of the Silver Trouters. The Society is, 
therefore, happily situated in having so popular a host, and in having as President 
so well-known a Thames angler and thorough sportsman as Mr. W. Hawkins, 
who has been a member of the club since the year 1866. Mr. W. Griffiths 
became connected with the club in the year of its formation. The Silver Trout 
Angling Society possesses one of the finest collections of stuffed fish of any 
angling club in London, and which are tastefully hung up in the spacious club- 
room. A silver medal was awarded to the society for the specimens at the 
Piseatorial Exhibition at the Westminster Aquarium in 1877. The annual 
dinner of the members and friends took place at the Star and Garter, 
St. Martin’s Lane, on Tuesday evening last, under the presidency of 
Mr. Hawkins, who was supported in the vice-chair by Mr. Ross. 
The seats on the centre table were occupied by Messrs. J. Sunley, 
W.#H. Brougham, J. P. Wheeldon, A. Allison, J. H. Stead, B. Perelli-Rucco 
and W. Griffiths. Of the dinner it would be impossible to award the amount 
of praise it so well deserved, as was rightly observed by several who were 
present, “Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield had excelled themselves on the occasion.’’ 
There could not possibly have been a better dinner, or one that could be better 
served up, and the wines were of the choicest qualities. The first toast was, 
« The Queen and the rest of the Royal Family,” whieh was loyally responded 
to, and then followed, «* Success to the Silver Trout Angling Society,” pro- 
posed from the chair, Mr. Hawkins paying a high compliment to Mr. W. 
Griffiths for his energetic services in connection with the Club. Mr. Griffiths, 





-in his reply, thanked those present for their flattering recognition of his services, 


which he hoped to continue for many years. He then read out the following 
statement of the Society’s operations, the quantity of fish weighed-in during the 
past year was 793 Ib. 70z., which was contributed by Mr. Hawkins, with 
199 1b. 80z., Mr. Morris running hima close race with 198 lb. 14 0z.; Mr. 
Welch, 1121b. 3.0z.; Mr. Davis, 89 lb. 12}0z.; Mr. Griffiths, 46 1b. 3 0z. ; 
Mr. Holman, 38 Ib. 7 0z.; and Mr. Damenil, 24 1b. 330z. The club prize for 
the largest pike was taken by Mr. Holman, with a fish of 131b. goz. The 
silver cup for the heaviest weight of fish taken from Nov. 1st to the end of the 
season, all bank fishing, not more than one day a week, presented by Mr. E. 
Wilkins, was won by Mr. Hawkins, with 145 lb. 63 oz. of fish, Mr. Morris 


obtaining a second prize of 42, with 142]b, th0z., and Mr, Welsh, a third 














prize of half-a-guinea, with 81 lb. 1q4}0z. Mr. Wilkins gave another silver cup 
of the value of five guineas, for the heaviest weight of roach from the Thames, 
from Dec. tst to the end of the season, bank fishing, one day a week, which was 
won by Mr. Morris, with 85 1b. 2} 0z. of fish, Mr. Welch gaining the second prize 
with 62 1b 14} 0z. A prize ot one guinea given by Mr. J.P. Wheeldon forthe heaviest 
barbel caught with Nottingham tackle was secured by Mr. Hawkins. Other 
prizes were won by Messrs. Griffiths, Davis, Morris, Welch, Bradshaw, and others. 
Mr. Giiffiths was loudly applauded on resuming his seat. During the dinner 
Mr. Damenil presented a handsome hammer for the use of the President. It 
consisted of the head of the first barbel taken in angling in Heath’s Water at 
Wraysbury and was exquisitely mounted in ivory wich the following inscription 
—“‘ Presented to the S.T.A.C. by Mr. Dameni!.”” Mr. J. P. Wheeldon then 
gave in felicitous terms ‘* Success to the Thames Angling Preservation 


Soe highly complimenting Mr. Spreckley and Mr. W. H. 
Brougham for their eminent services in making the Lower Thames 
so valuable a fishery, and coupled with the toast the name of 


Mr. W.H. Brougham. Mr. Brougham, in returning thanks, expressed his 
gratitude to the Silver Trouters as being amongst the first of the angling clubs 
to assist in the suppression of the slaughter of small fish, in which move- 
ment the late Mr. Kingsland took a deep interest. After enumerating some 
of the results of the society, and expressing the regret of Mr. Spreckley in not 
being able to be present, he conclnded with a forcible appeal to the anglers and 
angling clubs to enable his society to make the Thames the finest fishery in the 
world. The other toasts were ‘‘ The Press,’” which was eloquently replied to 
by Mr. J. P. Wheeldon. ‘The Chairman,” ‘The Host and 
Hostess,’? in which Mr. Hatfield came in fora perfect ovation, and received 
some well-merited compliments, in which Mrs. Hatfield was -not forgotten. 
The list of toasts was completed with ‘‘The Visitors,” replied to by Mr. 
Allison. There was some excellent singing, in which the world-famed 
Mr. J. H. Stead took a promment part, and altogether the occasion was a 
“‘red-letter day ” in the annals of the Silver Trout Angling Society. 





WORCESTER CITY TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 


A meeting of the above club was held on Tuesday, March 23rd. It was pro- 
posed and seconded that the secretary write and thank the Midland Railway 
Company for granting them the reduction on their line. Carried. Several 
names were given in to be proposed as members. Roll called at 9.30. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman closed the business. Messts. Hopewell, Handley 
and Russell contributed to the pleasure of the evening. —H. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec, 

March 25th. 








THE TuirD PART of Mr Francis George Heath’s ‘Fern Paradise,” 
(published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) comprises the continua- 
tion of ‘‘ Ferny Rambles,’”? a chapter on ‘The Ferny Moorlands,” and the 
commencement of the chapter entitled, ‘‘ Down a Green Lane;” The illustra- 
tions consist of a photograph (one of a series of four) illustrating the 
chapter on “A Green Lane,’’ and a full-page wood engraving 
from a drawing by Mr. Birket foster. In the chapteron the Devon- 
shire Moorlands, the Author gives his impressions on descending the 
heights which rise above ‘‘ the Vale of Fingle Bridge.” «* Winding round and 
round to lighten the roughness and steepness of the descent, the path at length 
reaches the extreme point of the valley, and crossing a swift, dark mill-stream, 
that runs for a short distance parallel with the Teign, emerges on to Fingle 
Bridge. This spot is indeed a chosen land of Ferns. To the right and to the 
left, away from the arches of the bridge. the Teign brawls over and between 
the granite boulders which are strewed in its bed ; now sparkling in pebbly shal- 
lows ; now deepening into sluggish pools; now roaring in mimic fury over 
miniature falls; now calmly flowing by its silent banks, which, overhung with 
the deep green foliage of ciustering shrubs, afford shady nestling places for 
waving fern-fronds which lap the surface of the stream, and lend to it a grace- 
ful and beautiful aspect. Atashort distance to the right of the bridge the 
stream is lost from sight ; but from its boulder-strewn, roaring course the eye 
is naturally lifted to the glorious view which is to be seen overhead. On both 
sides, almost from the water’s brink, rise two precipitous hills,—the one on 
the right, clothed with a dark green mantle, extending from the surface of the 
stream to the extreme hill-top, by the gradation of shrub and bush and tree: 
that on the Jeft sparsely covered with furze and heather; but both endowed 
with that boldness of aspect, which lends grandeur to a scene. Away to the 
left of the bridge a similar. scene meets the eye; but here both hill-sides which 
bound tke stream are densely and darkly clothed with trees, which, sweeping 
upwards finely contrast with the delightful blue of the sun-lit sky, as the hill- 
tops cut the sheen. The blue sky with its golden sunshine, the green woods, 
the graceful waving ferns, and the brawling, river combine to make an 
exquisite picture.’’ 


LOBSTER FISHING IN NoRTH AMERICA.—The harbour at Halifax is one of 
the finest in the world; its deep waters abound with fish of every description 
except soles. Fizh is daily to be purchased at the market at a most astounding 
low rate—generally from a halfpenny per lb., and the finest lobsters may be had 
for a halfpenny each; but our object in these fishing parties, consisting of 
gentlemen and ladies, was not only to fill our baskets, they were a kind of pic- 
nic. The period selected was generally at the full of the moon; but when her 
light was clouded on one of these cool calm evenings which succeed the hot days 
of an Indian summer, we chose our ground, and lowered sail and pulled up 
under the shade of a lofty uninhabited building, situated on Melville Island, 
which lies in the Sound. Under these rocky shores we commenced 
cur operations with about four or five feet of water. The implements 
were not very complicated. In the bow of the boat was placed 
a large grating, with a long handle, like a gigantic frying-pan ; 
this is supplied with large, thick pieces of a kind of mill-board, 
which, whenever lit, burns fiercely, and casts a very powerful light. 
The weapons for capturing lobsters, termed spears, resemble the props 
of a clothes line, only somewhat more artistically shaped ; they are from 6 to 7 
feet in length, and nearly 1 inch in diameter; at one extremity they are split 
down, nearly 6 inches ; the prongs thus formed are kept asunder by a small 
wedge. The boat is tilted on one side, so as to bring the gunwale quite close 
to the water’s edge, and a blazing fire lighted on the grating makes the 
smallest objects visible beneath the waves. Myriads of lobsters are thus dis- 
covered crawling in every direction. Their being disturbed by the sudden 
glare, causes a great deal of confusion amongst them. The prongs of the 
weapon are quietly inserted in the water, and gradually lowered until within a few 
inches of the lobster; the fisherman darts his spear on the shoulders, wedging him 
between the prongs, and brings him out. In a short time—not more than one 
hour—the boat was filled—Mew Sporting Magazine, June, 1834. 
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REDDITCH. 


A FIRE broke out in the works of Messrs. Allcock and Co., 
Standard Works, in this town, on Wednesday evening, and caused 
the destruction of a case of goods about to be sent to the 
exhibition shortly to be opened at Berlin, It seems that the fire 
broke out in a room which happened to be closed for the night, 
and was not able to make great headway, otherwise the greater 
part of the works would have been destroyed. As it is, the loss 
is considerable to Messrs. Allcock, since the goods destroyed had 
been manufactured regardless of expense for the exhibition. 








WHAT’s AN EpiIToR.—Josh Billings is so confoundedly obstinate in adher- 
ing to truth that we insist he should be abolished. Look at this: An 
editor is a mule, whose biziness is to investigate nuse papers. He writes out 
editorials, grinds out po’try, inserts deths and weddin’s, sorts manuscripts, 
keeps a waste paper basket, blows up the ‘‘ devil,’’ steels matter, fites other 
peoples battles, sels his paper fer a doller an’a half a yeer, takes white beans fer 
pay when he can get it, razes a larg fam’ly, works 19 ours out ov 24, noz no 
sunday, gits blamed by ev’rybody, and once in a while gits wipt bi sumbody, 
livs poor, dizs middle aged, an’ oftun broakin h’arted, leeves no munie, iz 
rewarded for a life of toil bi a short but free obituary puff in the nuse papers.— 
Cameron Pioneer. 


A New METHOD oF BREEDING ALLIGATORS.—A lady residing at Cow 
Island, in Louisiana, and wishing to ‘‘set’’ a hen, went into the field adjoining 
her residence, where some of her chickens had been “ laying,’’ and produced 
some seventeen eggs and placed them under the hen. When in the course of 
‘‘human events” the chickens were hatched, lo, and behold, there came forth 
four small-sized alligators. It is supposed that alligators from an adjoining 
marsh and deposited their eggs in the field and she not knowing the difference 
placed them under the hen. And what is more strange, the young alligators 
follow the mother hen around the premises as happy as a Colorado beetle in a 
potato patch. 


PosTAGE STAMPs.—Their language.—The language of postage stamps, 
instead of flowers, has been invented by a practical American. Thus when a 
postage stamp is placed upside down on the left corner of the letter, it means ‘I 
love you ;” in the same crosswise, ‘‘ My heart is another’s;” straight up and 
down, ‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye ;’’ upside down in the right-hand 
corner, ‘‘ Write no more;’’in the centre at the top, ‘‘ Yes ;’’ opposite at the 
bottom, ‘* No ;”’ on the right-hand corner at a right angle, ‘‘Do youlove me?” 
in the left-hand corner, ‘‘I hate you ;” top corner of the right, ‘I wish you 
friendship ;”” bottom corner on the left, ‘I seek your acquaintance ;’’ on a line 
with the surname, ‘ Accept my love ;”’ the same upside down, “I am engaged ;”” 
at right angles in the same place, “‘Ilong to see you;” in the middle at the 
right-hand edge, ‘* Write immediately.’’— Cameron Pioneer. 


EXTRAORDINARY METHOD OF FISHING BY THE NATIVES OF CuUBA.—The 
fish employed was the sucking fish, or vemora; a strong small twine was made 
fast round the tail of the fish, which was kept in a vat until its services were 


required, and then thrown overboard; it ran instinctively towards the first fish 
which its line permitted it to reach, and instantly made itself fast by its oval 
disk or sucker at the top of its head. The moment the fisherman felt this to 
be the case, he gently drew in the line unto the surface, then carefully thrust 
his finger under the disk, which broke the connection, and secured the game. 
He then permitted the sucking fish to return again to the water. We found 
this a most successful method of fishing.—“‘ fish and Fisheries.” 


FERNANDO Po NATIVE FISHING.—A. number of canoes, containing from 
three to twelve men, put out to sea to look for a shoal of fish; when discovered 
they surround it on all sides, shouting and splashing the water with their 
paddles in every direction, endeavouring to drive it towards a centre. This 
done, they commence fishing, using for the bait a small fish, with which they 
are previously provided, and they occasionally throw a few of these into the 
shoal. The fish appear to take this bait very eagerly, but as the hooks which 
the natives use are made of bone, wood or nails, and without barbs, not more 
than half the number that are struck in the first instance are eventually secured ; 
two men paddle the canoe in the direction of the shoal, while the remainder 
are fishing. Captain Owen was much amused and interested with their opera- 
tions and success; they brought on board some very fine species of bream, 
from 2 to 31b. each, caught in deep water at sea, by rod and line,—‘‘ Holman’s 
Voyage Round the World.” é 


THE PILCHARD FISHERY.—Messrs. Fox and Co., of Falmouth, have issued 
their annual pilchard catch for last year, which shows 11,937 hogsheads, as 
compared with 10,309 hogsheads the previous year. The prices obtained by 
curers ruled from 41s. to 61s. per hogshead. The circular states that the recent 
effort to improve the curing of pilchards by pickling them, as done in Spain, 
instead of the dry-salting method usually adopted in Cornwall, has so far 
answered as to cause that system to be more favourably regarded by curers; 
but they have not as yet incurred the cost of providing appliances for carrying 
it out on a large scale. 


Grecory’s SpinninG Bairs.—'The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
‘* Oxford,’”’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs, S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use withdead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success,—See that the name *‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apyr.] 


FIsHING QUARTERS IN BerWICKsHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near GrAnt’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


Grorce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-~Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fisb to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated TRour F.iks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 
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TROUT FISHING 


In two large well-stocked STRICTLY PRE- 
SERVED Lakes, with use of three boats, free of 
charge. There are also numerous streams in the 
immediate neighbourhood, all well-stocked ; romantic 
scenery, and close to the sea. Families and gentle- 
men accommodated upon MODERATE TERMS, 


ALFRED YOUNG 





THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


As recommended by “B.N.” in “The Country,” 
Aug. 20, for SPINNING for TROUT in CLEAR 
STREAMS, from 2s. 6d. each. FINEST GRAY- 
LING and TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE 
FINEST SMALL RED WORMS sent free and 
safe by post to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


Apply A. W. SCOTT, 
ARTHOG HALL wp Oho fl) We 


Near DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 





RIVERS BARLE anp EXE. 
do OAM TFS Hi NG: 
LION HOTEL, DULVERTON, 


SOMERSET. 





Anglers staying at the above Hotel will meet 
with FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION, and 
every facility will be afforded them by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. W. KING, who also reserves a portion 
of these Rivers for Visitors staying at the LION, 
DULVERTON, or WHITE HORSE, HOTEL, 
EXFORD. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FIsHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham, 





THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Lllustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c. 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


CRAY FISHERY, 


FOOT’S CRAY, KENT. 


HE last Shipment of S. FONTINALIS OVA 

Just arrived. Large numbers of Fry of same 

nearly ready to send out; also ova and fry of com- 
mon trout. 

Cray Trout Ponds next winter, between 50,000 
and 100,000 yearling S. Fontinalis, and between 
100,000 and 200,000 yearling British Trout will bs 
for sale, all well fed and in prime condition. Ordere 
booked now. For prices, address the Manager. 








16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 





ROUT FRY FOR SALE. Price sos. per 
1000 (ova taken last November), Now ready 
for stocking Streams and Ponds.—Apply to W. 


SILK, Fish-culturist, Stamford, Northamptonshire. — 





FLY RODS FOR SALE.— 


Superior Greenbeart FLY-RODS, res. 6d, 16s., 218., 
and 30s, ; perfect in action, balance and finish.—S. BI 
33, Russell Street, Covent Garden. (Private door). 


? 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 


Having purchased Stock, Goodwill, Lease, &c., of - 


the concern at 371, Oxford Street. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, HicH HOLBORN. 

Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 


in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
,of Gardner. 
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ONigkedeeh oe CY cE. 


(1 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
teturn rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. ve Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo, Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 174B, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. i Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. | ety Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
’ Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 


Newsvyendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,” The “ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 





to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, No. 12, Fetter Lane, 


London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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INCREASING THE STOCK OF FISH IN THE THAMES. 


(eS efforts of the Committee of the Thames Angling Preserva- 

tion Society appear to be directed in every channel of use- 
fulness for the benefit of anglers. At one time they are doing 
their best to check the evil of poaching, and at another in im- 
proving the fishery and increasing the prospects of sport. So 


popular has the work of the society become, the committee are 
receiving numerous voluntary offers to net valuable pieces of water 
to add to the stock of fish life in the Thames. It is only a few 
weeks since, through the kind offer of Earl Amherst, the ponds 
at Montreal, Sevenoaks, were netted for the metropolitan stream, 
and scarcely had the pleasures of that day subsided, when the 
officials of Kew Gardens offered to the committee the dragging of 
the pond and lake for the benefit of the Thames. It was not to be 
supposed that such liberality would be declined, but most agree- 
ably accepted and appreciated. The day selected for this purpose 
was Friday, the 2nd of April, and the operations to commence at 
9 o'clock, with private entrance near the curator’s office for the 
committee and their friends. Unlike the day at Sevenoaks, when 
the weather was everything that could be desired, the morning 
opened with unfavourable prospects, and rain literally descended 
in torrents. The gentlemen grouped together at the curator’s 
office fully equipped with waterproof garments brightened up with 
the drenching rain, although looking as cheerless as possible, 
were none the less determined to commence business, and 
only an unavoidable delay deferred the proceedings for another 
hour beyond the time fixed to begin. The arrangements were 
complete and effective under the generalship of Mr. Thomas 
Spreckley, and about 10 o’clock, under his orders, the first. net 
was in the lake, with two punts, manned by Messrs. F. H. Lemann, 
Alfred Nuthall, F. C. Hatfield, H. J. Alfred, and four of the river 
keepers. There were sundry other gentlemen usefully employed 
on the banks, beating the water with long sticks for the purpose 
of driving the fish into the nets. Heedless of the pouring 
rain, all was excitement to witness the landing of the first haul of 
fish, and neither the workers nor the spectators were disappointed 
as they saw the living cargo of jack and other members of the 
finny tribe come to land in the net, and placed in the fish-carriers, 
the largest specimen of the jack being represented by a fish in 
fine condition, of 1olb. Amongst the gentlemen present at this 
time and during the day there were Sir Joseph Hooker (Director 
of the Gardens), Mr. John Smith (Curator), Mr. Nicholson, and 
other members of the staff. Messrs. T. Spreckley, F. Colman, 
Alfred Jardine, W. H. Brougham, F. C. Hatfield, John Brill, J. 
Hickinbotham, H. J. Alfred, C. P. Wheatstone, F. H. Lemann, 
John Knechtli, Rev. J. J. Manley, A. Allison, B. Perelli-Rocco, 
J. H. Gaunt, G. R. Ramshaw, P. Geen, R. Ghurney, Alfred Nut. 
hall, T. S. Davy, W. W. Rust, G. W. Dixon, T. Hiscock, &c., &c. 
Another corner of the large lake was then directed to be netted, 
and with the most perfect order was successfully accomplished. 
This time the netters had got amongst the big fish, but two large 
monsters unfortunately rolled over the net, and so escaped trans- 
portation. They were variously estimated at from 20 1b. to 25 lb. 
each. There were, however, some good fish left in the net, and 
a grand representative pike, of about 181b., was, amidst great 
cheering, safely installed in a spacious fish-carrier. All was 
activity now, and, under the well-ordered management of Mr. 
Henry Walters, the recently appointed head keeper of 
the T.A.P.S., the fish-carriers, laden with fish, were taken 
one after another in hand-barrows to the peter boats on the 
Thames about 200 yards from the lake. Mr. John Smith, the 
respected curator of the Gardens, afforded every facility for pro- 
viding horse and cart, wheelbarrows, and other requisites, 
together with a staff of men to assist wken necessary in the opera- 
tions of the day, and Mr. Hooker, jun., kindly gave every infor- 
mation from his personal knowledge of the nature and character 
of the lake. ‘The process of netting continued up to one o’clock, 
at which time it had been arranged there should be a rest, for the 
purpose of haying refreshments, for about one hour or so. Mr. 
F. Colman, with his accustomed liberality, invited the visitors to 
lunch at his residence, Cumberland House, Kew Gardens, and the 
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following gentlemen availed themselves of his kindness—Messrs. 
T. Spreckley, W. H. Brougham, Alfred Jardine, W. W. Rust, T. 8. 
Davy, P. Geen, Alfred Nuthall, &c., &c. A most excellent 
luncheon was provided. Several appropriate toasts were given, 
and Mr. Colman was cordially thanked for his agreeable hos- 
pitality. In one of the buildings in the garden the unlimited 
liberality of Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco was exercised in giving to the 
other portion of the visitors one of his excellent and well-known 
luncheons—his arrangements were perfect, and his only regret 
was the absence of Messrs. T. Spreckleyand W. H. Brougham, who, 
unfortunately, could not be in two places at once. The men were 
not forgotten, and under the instructions of Mr. Thomas Spreckley, 
they were catered for by Mr. F. C. Hatfield, of the Star and 
Garter, St. Martin’s Lane, London, and no one could have done 
it better or given the men greater satisfaction, for all appeared to 
was about half- 
past two o’clock when all were once again assembled at 
the lake, and by this time the weather had begun to 
brighten up, and the afternoon became an enjoyable one. 
It would be needless to describe the different hauls of fish, as all 
went on happily and successfully—excitement was none the less 
intense as each cargo was landed—and at half-past six the general 
The Board of Thames Conser- 
vancy liberally provided one of their steam-launches to tow the 
boats laden with fish as far as Kingston for the night, and for use 
on the following day in distributing the fish all through the lower 
Thames. The start was fixed to leave Kingston at 8 o’clock on 
the Saturday morning, under the superintendence of General 
Spreckley, with his Lieutenant, Mr. W. H. Brougham, and, true 
as the clock, both were ready and eager for the fray, their work 
of love being cheered by the prospects of avery fine day. The 
take of fish on the Friday consisted of nearly 200 jack, up to 18]b., 
and over 2000 other fish. The Town’s-end hole at Kingston 
was ‘the first to receive a gift of jack, which was made in the 
presence of Mr. A. Nuthall, and the next assignment took place 
at Hampton Deep. The other portions beyond this up to Shep- 
perton had been so well done with fish out of the Barnes 
Reservoir last year, it was determined to deposit the next cargo 
at Chertsey. Accordingly, the next stoppage point was the con- 
venient landing stage for steam launches at the Chertsey Bridge 
Hotel, and on the splendid piece of water in front of this capital 
hostelry the following fish were all carefully and skilfully deposited 
by Mrs. G. H. Thurston, in the presence of several of the local 
fishermen, who were delighted beyond measure with the present 
of so many good fish. One pike, of about 18lb., and about 
20 others, together with 400 roach, perch and other fish. In 
parcels of 10 to 24 jack each, and some hundreds of other fish, 
the following places received benefit :—Borough Head, Laleham, 
Penton Hook, opposite Hygeia Lodge, the residence of Mr. E. 
Haines; opposite the piscatorial hostelry of the Pack Horse 
Hotel at Staines and Staines preserve—the two latter places 
obtaining nearly 50 jack, and 1000 bream, roach and other fish. 
The work of the day terminated in a visit to Mr. John Bright, 
jun., the proprietor of the Pack Horse, and there ended another 
useful day for the Thames, with another valuable addition of fish 
the great advantage being the introduction of fresh blood in the 
way of jack from other waters. 


have thoroughly enjoyed their repast. It 


gave instructions to give over. 








SALT-WATER FISHING. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN 
ANGLING SOCIETY. 


R. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I purpose reading 
you a paper this evening on “ Salt-water Fishing” ; and in 
doing so, I have contrived to gather from the best sources all the 





available information I can get to bear on a subject so interesting 
and instructive to all concerned in fishing matters. With your kind 
permission I will divide my paper into three sections, namely— 
“‘Deep-sea Fishing,” “ The Means of Capture,” and “ Salt-water 
Angling.” 

DEEP-SEA FISHING. 

A passing glance at the statistics recently published shows that 
at the present time there are upwards of 50,000 fishing boats 
employed in the United Kingdom constantly at work gathering 
the harvest of the sea. Every day, from harbours great,and small, 
these vessels depart and arrive, bringing to the community 
immense additions to its daily food, as well as giving employ- 
ment to over a million of the population. 

If such an important industry were suddenly to collapse or fall 
off to the extent of a third or even a fourth of its present propor- 
tions, it would involve little less than a national calamity. 

Not only would our commissariat be impoverished, but 
thousands of persons now earning good wages would be forced 
into the labour market in search of other employment. A peep 
at the windows and counters of our fish-shops will show that fish 
are apparently more plentiful than ever. Various inquiring com- 
missions have given it as their opinion that there is no visible 
falling off in the yield of fish on the coasts of Great Britain. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have no correct statistics 
of our fishing work, or of our labours in trawling and line fishing 
round our British coast. A return has lately been issued denoting 
the weights of fish brought inland by the chief railways in 1878, 
but the figures given cannot in any sense be accepted as showing 
the actual quantities of fish that every year falla prey to our 50,000 
fishing vessels. The statistics alluded to represent a total of 
216,338 tons, divided as follows: 176,652 tons by English lines, 
32,792 tons by Scottish lines, and 6894 tons by Irish railways. 

It is impossible these figures can represent the total fish-supply 
of a nation living on the seaboard and having a population com- 
puted at 33 million persons: As a matter of a fact, if we take the 
fish-eating population of the United Kingdom at 20 millions, it 
would require something like 465,000 tons of fish per annum to 
admit of each person eating 2 ozs. per day. 

The value of the fisheries in this country may be computed in 
millions; the persons dependent on them hundreds of thousands; 
the capital invested in them in millions ; and yet there is no really 
accurate information upon the subject. 

The seas and what they contain are free to all who may choose 
to adventure upon them, They have been for centuries a fish- 
preserve of the most profitable kind. It is the sea which yields 
to the fisherman the guinea codfish and the two-guinea turbot, 
for which he has nothing to pay. 

He has but to assure their capture, and they at once become 
his property without let or hindrance. Big or little, in season or 
out of season, no one can take them from him. 

The sea has been likened to a great farm for which no rent is 
exacted, no tillage needed, no seed or manure required, and no 
feeding stuffs for the stock to be reared, but the harvest becomes 
a free gift to all who choose to provide the requisite machinery for 
capturing its treasures. Large as our supplies of deep-sea fish 
undoubtedly are, they are certainly not commensurate to the extent _ 
and cunning of the apparatus of capture. 

It would be a modest estimate to say that, with the fishing gear 
now at work, four times more fish should be sent to market than 
are sent at the present day. That this should be so there isample 
evidence to prove, and a very small portion of that evidence will 
suffice to make it plain that our fisheries, viewed in the light of 
the continually increasing apparatus of capture are becoming less 
productive every year. The supplies of fish may not be “‘de- 
creasing,” but there is a negative way of putting the case—a way 
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of putting it that can only have been adopted from want of illus- 
trative statistics. 

If, however, we may fall back for illustration on the tonnage of 
fish carried by the railways a quarter of a century ago, we at once 
obtain data to argue from. At Great Grimsby is situated the chief 
piscatorial Bourse of the North Sea; on its ‘“‘ pontoon” there is 
daily transacted an immense amount of business in the way of 
buying and selling, and the records of the railway which bears 
away from that active port the chief portion of the fish coming 
into its harbour, tells us that in 1878 44,782 tons left Great 
Grimsby, chiefly for London. There are at present 762 boats 
fishing from Great Grimsby, and the weight of fish mentioned as 
before 44,782 tons, giving to each vessel engaged an average of 
only 58 tons, 

In the year 1863, the fleet of 70 boats only then fishing from 
the same port, and probably not carrying such large means of 
capture as are used at the present time, caught (or rather the rail- 
way carried away from the port last mentioned, in that year) 9408 
tons of fish, which gives an average of 134 tons to each vessel, 
Again, in 1875 a fleet of 392 vessels of 55 tons burden caught 34,881 
tons as against the 44,782 tons of the 762 vessels fishing in 1878. 
Nothing can be plainer than the teaching of these statistics, 
namely, that we can only keep up our fish supplies by the constant 
augmentation of the machinery of capture. 

It is perfectly clear from the figures I have mentioned that the 
trawlers of to-day, could they obtain the fish, are capable of cap- 
turing, at the very least, double the quantity ever taken before. 
And when a fleet of vessels is doubled it is surely reasonable to 
expect that the quantities taken should also be doubled, provided 
the fish are in the sea to be captured. 

Fish are all endowed with enormous powers of reproduction. 
A score of female cod-fish, could it be ensured that each one of 
their eggs would be fruitful, and that each fish born of the 
eggs would come to a maturity fit for the table, would yield a 
progeny of 140,000,000. The sole, too, is vastly prolific, but both 
cod-fish and sole must give way to the fertile turbot, which yields 
its young in enormous quantities. The eggs of a 2 lb. specimen, 
aceording to Dr. Buckland, were found to number over 14,000,000. 
It may be taken without question that but a very small number of 
the fish eggs deposited all round the seaboard coast of Great 
Britain will ever come to life, and even of those eggs which do 
escape destruction and yield their fish, a still smaller percentage 
will appear on the table, or live to multiply their kind. 

From what is known, it seems as if one fish was created only to 
afford food for another. There are thousands of marine animals 
which find the floating spawn of our sea fishes a dainty. There 
are cannibals of the cod kind which cannot live without their 
daily meal of herring, and there are creatures in the sea that seem 
to have no other mission than to devour one another. Having 
now said enough about our deep-sea fish, 1 will proceed at once 
to describe the different modes of capture. 


THE MEANS OF CAPTURE. 


The usual means employed in the capture of our deep-sea fish 
is the trawl net and the long and short hand-lines, upon 
which are fixed from one to hundreds of baited hooks, calied, in 
fishing phraseology, “ Boulters.” The trawl may be simply des- 
cribed as an immense perforated pocket, which is trailed along 
the bottom of the sea by the sailing of the ships, and which re- 
morselessly engulphs all the fish that comes to net, whether they 
be great turbots of 20 1b. weight, 5 oz. haddocks, or infantine 
sole fish. This piscine chamber of horrors is about 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide at the mouth, and so constructed that as it travels 


over the bottom of the seas its opes its murderous jaws and 
devours all that offers. 
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The trawlis amachine that wastes fish by the thousand. Not 
in the way of disturbing the spawn, much of which never reaches 
the bottom of the sea at all, but floats upon the waves till it 
quickens into life ; but it is by the capture of fish which are unfit 
for food that the trawl makes such havoc in the sea. The soles, 
which are sometimes so wonderfully numerous and only a few 
ounces in weight, are being taken by hundreds of thousands, and 
of asize quite unfit to be captured; but the fishermen willingly 
receive all that comes, knowing that now even “‘slips,” as they 
are styled, have a certain market value. A considerable number 
of vessels are regularly engaged on this mode of fishing. These 
boats, which sail all over the coast, rendezvous chiefly at Great 
Grimsby, Hull, Yarmouth, while smaller fleets hail from other 
fishing ports such as Brixham, Torbay, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 
fishing wherever there is a likelihood of getting a haul. Cod 
fishing likewise employs a number of fishing vessels, those having 
“wells” being of considerable value. 

This kind of fishing is carried on by means of long lines as well 
as hand lines. None but persons versed in this business are aware 
of the great length and hook power of these formidable devices 
for cod capture, a “ string” of which—v7200 fathoms or nearly § 
miles in length—will carry 4680 hooks. These long lines are 
used only in the winter time, from Octoberto April. After which, 
during the summer, the hand lines are used. 

Large as our supplies of deep-sea fish are, there is undoubtedly 
a falling off in the s7ze; and, as I have before told you, the devas- 
tation of the traw], sweeping everything in its bag, it would not 
be expected for the fishermen to throw back into the sea unsize- 
able small fry. When we see tens of thousands of haddocks, 
weighing four to the pound, being offered for sale, and soles of a 
similar size in similar quantities, we cannot but assume, as in the 
case of the lobster—now protected bya special Act of Parliament 
—that the fishermen or their employers, induced by high prices, 
have broken upon the capital stock of some of our food fishes, 
and that the exhaustion of a particular shoal, as in the case of the 
herring, is only a work of time. 

The enormous and annually-increasing capture of immature fish 
—individuals that have never spawned—it is said ‘cannot be 
helped,” as whatever enters the trawl must be brought ashore, 
particularly the small fry alluded to. 
will have to interfere in this matter. 


Parliament, it is evident, 
If those engaged in fishing 
cannot, or will not, devise such a net as will admit of the escape 
of all small fish which may enter it, it will not perhaps be difficult 
to find other persons with knowledge and power to do so. The 
Legislature has only to issue its decree and the whole of this diffi- 
culty will be overcome. Having now given you an outline of 
deep-sea fishing and the various modes of capture, I may as well 
tell you a little bit about what they style Surface Fishing, which 
consists in the capture of large shoals of fish who, at certain 
times of the year, congregate nearly at the top of the sea. These 
fish are well known to all of us; the principal include the 
mackerel, the herring, and the pilchard. The mackerel princi- 
pally abounds on the south coast of England, and is caught by 
drift nets. 

Herrings are caught in the same way all round the coast ; but 
the pilchard, which is only known about the Devonshire and 
Cornish coasts are taken by seine nets of considerable length. 
The season of the year generally autumn. 
ture may be interesting. 

Watchers are placed in high positions so as to overlook a large 
area of water, and so keen-eyed are the observers that they can 
discover a shoal of fish for miles away. Immediately on the dis- 
covery, the news is given to boats already waiting. Strong and 
willing hands, “eager for the fray,” soon put off and pay out 
their nets, which extend over several miles, completely hemming 


The manner of cap- 
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in the shoal ; then they return to land and haul the net ashore. In 
this way they often catch 2 or 3 tons of fish at onetime. Insome 
seasons the pilchard is so plentiful and cheap that they are carted 
away for manure. 

SALT-WATER ANGLING. 

I now come to my third section, namely, ‘ Salt-water Angling.” 
In this brief sketch I mean to deal only with the manner 
of angling usually practised on our own coast, with a descrip- 
tion of tackle and baits which is generally found to be most useful. 
To begin, the rod should be long and strong, say from 16 to 20 
feet, well rung ; you may use a winch, or the line can be fixed at 
the butt or lower ring, as some anglers prefer a tight line to other- 
wise. The line should be either horse-hair or fine prepared 
hemp ; in fact, there is always a difference of opinion cropping 
up on that subject. Suffice it, ‘‘ Fine but strong tackle for your 
life.” Having got so far, your bottom may consist of gut, gimp, or 
copper wire ; then follow the hooks, which may be attached in any 
way the angler wishes. 

If you wish to fish with a float you must lead about ro or 12 
inches from the hook; if without the float, your lead should be at 
the bottom of the line, your first hook to be about 4 or 6 inches 
from the lead. The angler with the rod generally selects his 
position off quays, piers, rocks, or any jutting headland into the 
sea. 

The fish generally caught in these places are pollack, pout, 
bass, mullet, &c., and the baits used principally are mud-worms, 
squid (a species of cuttle-fish), cockle, soft crab, skin of any 
fish, smelts, &c. 
a bite. 

Large catches of bass are taken with the rod off boats when the 
fish are gambolling in large numbers at the top of the water. The 


The modus operandi, strike immediately you get 


bait generally selected then is thin strips of parchment, fine worm 
or smelt, throwing your line carefully among them and letting 
your bait drift. The same way may be applied to mackerel, the 
latter being often taken with the fly. 

The places generally chosen for bass are the estuaries of large 
rivers or harbours, particularly fond of frequenting where old hulks 
are moored in one place, feeding on marine insects, &c., which 
are to be found adhering to the weed which collects and grows 
round old timber. The autumn is the best time for this fishing, 
and the best places in this locality are in the harbour, the entrance 
of Fareham and Porchester leets, the entrance of Bembridge Bay 
and Langston Harbour. These places are also selected for mackerel. 
Fishing with hand lines from a boat for whiting pout is also capital 
fun. After you are firmly moored you can soon commence 
operations with a fine line about 30 or 40 yards in length, a good 
heavy lead at the bottom with a wire or whalebone chopstick 12 
or 16 inches long passing transversely through its centre, and at 
the ends of the chopsticksattach the hooks either snooded to gut or 
gimp. After baiting the hooks as before described, the lead is lowered 
to the bottom and then raised so as to keep the bait just off the 
ground. With this arrangement, when fish are plenty, you are often 
sure of catching two ata haul. The best time for pouting is about 
the slack period, near the time of high and low water. 

In the fall ofthe year they are more numerous, and there are 
many present I know who have had some big catches in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the harbour off Southsea beach and about 
Spithead. Another kind of fishing is very attractive to those fond 
of night work—I mean conger fishing, or conger eel, as it is gene- 
rally called. This fish generally inhabits deep holes in harbours, 
near sunken piles or any place of shelter. They vary in size from 
6 oz. to 61b. The conger is generally a night feeder. The hand 
line is used for its capture, and they should be long and strong 
with a heavy lead at the bottom, with hooks attached to the line 
at various lengths, the first to nearly touch the ground, as he is 





generally a bottom feeder. In fishing from the land you have to 
swing the line, throw it a considerable distance out, and let it 
sink. The conger generally hooks itself, and all you have to do 
is to occasionally pull in and see that your bait is all right. The 
conger will almost hite at anything of its own species. 

In concluding this brief paper on ‘“ Salt-water Fishing,” I must 
not omit my first essay in the “gentle craft.” Whena very small 
boy I was often attracted by others fishing for smelt off the quays 
at Plymouth. By a little thrift I saved enough money to buya 
withy rod, a hair line and float ; with this I soon repaired to a 
favourite spot, sitting with my legs dangling over the quay, and 
in a short time I had the gratification of hooking about half-a- 
dozen little silver beauties. Elated by my success I was on the 
point of packing up for home when a piratical little terrier- 


| pounced on my maiden catch, which was lying by my side, and 


in turning round sharply to pounce on the thief, by some misun- 
derstanding or other, overboard Iwent, rod andall. I wasn’t long 
splashing about in the water, for a kindly barge man hooked me 
me out with his long boathook, and I was sent home to dry. 
Nothing daunted by this cold bath, and the kind advice from my 
dear parents not ‘‘to do it again,” I used to venture out on the 
sly, and the proceeds of my labours I used to give to the cat, who 
always had a sneaking regard for such toothsome dainties. As 
time progressed I still pursued the fascinating art ; and I think 
you will all agree with me, if you want to do anything well begin 
at the beginning, and if you prove yourself a good smelt fisherman, 
“though small the creature be,” you may gradually go on and 
improve your piscatorial studies and some day perchance catch a 
whale. 

Thanking your for your very kind attention, thus terminates 
my little sketch on “Salt-water Fishing.” }. BrP. 








THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By HERON. 
THe River BAarite.—No. II. 


A bie angler has now arrived at the prettily-situated village of 

Withypool, on rising ground on the left bank of the river, © 
with its ancient church standing nearly on the highest point, 
the tower of which is very old, being of Early English archi- 
tecture. 

Withypool is larger than Simonsbath, and fishermen or tourists 
will find a very comfortable inn there kept by Thomas Tutball and 
his wife, where they can put up well for two or three days. 
Everything is very clean, and they are most obliging people. For 
anglers who wish to be on the river nearly all their time, I say, 
“There they are.” 

The scenery round is very fine, and if the visitor cares for it, 
and does not mind a walk up a very steep hill for about a mile on 
the road leading to Dulverton, then looking back he will see as 
pretty a landscape as could well be met with, and he will be 
amply repaid for his climb up. He will contemplate the village 
beneath him with the Barle winding its way from the Moor 
through the two bridges (one of which, being in ruins, adds to the 
picture), and the broad expanse of Exmoor spreading away in the 
distance. 

The river at Withypool is much broader and the fishing is very 
good. In the autumn hundreds of salmon come up to the shallows 
to spawn, and I am sorry to say that a great deal of poaching in 
the way of spearing has been carried on of late years, but now I 
believe there is not a likelihood of it taking place as the river is 
closely watched. There is about half a mile or so of the water 
just near the village which is reserved by a landowner, but Tutball 
will be able to put the fisherman in the way of obtaining permis- 
sion, which is not difficult. 
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Leaving Withypool, the angler once more follows the river on 
its course, and after about half a mile, for which he will have to 
obtain leave, he arrives at free fishing. He now comes into the 
Barle Valley proper, and it is necessary to be prepared for wading, 
as big woods run down to the river on either side from the moor- 


lands above, and it is only in a few spots here and_ there 


that fishing from the bank is possible. These woods 
abound with the wild red deer, and oftentimes, on turn- 
ing a corner of the river, the angler will come upon a fine “ Stag ” 
with all his rights—Brow Bay and Tray with three on top—or a 
Hind, or sometimes three or four together, come down to drink or 
to soil in one of the deep pools, and on his approach will turn 
round and move quietly off into the woods. It isa very fine sight 
to see these noble creatures in their wild state, and often I have 
known strangers to this part of the country, who perhaps could 
only get away for two or three days in the year; and whilehere the 
weather has been such that they were getting bad sport, satisfied if 
they saw them, and say they would not have missed a sight like 


that for the world. 


Wading down the stream for about two miles the angler comes 
to more open fishing, as there are some fields on the left side that 
can be fished from the bank; after this the water again is indis- 
pensable. Further down he comes to a rustic wooden structure 
called Bradley Bridge, or “clammer” as a foot bridge is called 
locally. A mile on from here a small stream runs into the Barle 
that rises up on the moor. ‘This stream is not fishable, as it is 
very narrow and covered over with bushes and trees, but I have 
no doubt that in some deep holes under its banks many a lusty 
trout has taken up his abode. The river now becomes very rapid, 
and running through a sort of ravine with wood on both sides, 
over a rocky bed, with here and there large boulders which cause 
many pretty cascades by the water rushing over them, forms a grand 
picture. The fishing in this part of the river is rather difficult. 
With a slight bendthe angler finds himselfat Tarr Steps, a bridge 
of the most extraordinary construction, and consisting of a series 
of huge upright stones placed on their ends equidistant, gigantic 
flat stones are placed across from one to the other after the manner 
of Stonehenge ; these are of enormous proportions. The bridge 
is said to have been built by the ancient Britons, and its name is 
supposed to be derived from the old British word “ Twr,” which 
meansapile. By many ofthe country people it is called one of the 
numerous “ Devil’s Bridges,” and the story is that thatold gentleman 
built it ina night. On the left hand side near the bridge is a very 
picturesque cottage kept by one Mrs. Burnell where anglers and 
tourists can have very clean and comfortable quarters, and I do 
not know a nicer place for a fisherman who wishes quietness. 
I think, but Iam not quite sure, that the old lady lets two or 
three bedrooms and a sitting-room. Tarr Steps is a great place 
for picnics from Dulverton, as it is a nice four-mile drive through 
lovely country. A portion of the river from the bridge down for 
about a mile is reserved by a very good fisherman, the Rev. 


Joseph Jekyll whose rectory lies a little way up the hill on the | 


right bank by the river. He is very kind indeed in granting 
permission to fish if the angler sends up his card. Mr. Jekyll 
is in his 80th year, and he is as keen at fishing, and his eye as 
quick in striking as ever. I understand also that even now at his 
time of life he ties his own flies. Saying good bye to Tarr Steps 
the fisherman proceeds on his way down stream. A mile after 
leaving Mr. Jekyll’s preserved water he comes to another 
“‘clammer,” and a little lower the river divides itself, and 
by doing so forms three islands. This place is called Three 
Waters. After traversing nearly four more miles he comes to a 
very nice trout stream rising on an enclosed portion of the moor. 
This is called “Danes Brook,” and has some very good trout in 
it. The lower portion is hard to get at for trees and bushes, but 


some mile or so up on the moor some capital fishing is to be had. 
Once more returning to the river he proceeds on his course down 
the Barle, winding its way between wooded hills, till he comes to 
the pretty little chapel of Northmoor, with an iron bridge 
crossing the river in front of it leading up to Squire Locke’s, 
whose house stands beautifully situated on a hill on the right 
bank looking down the valley towards Dulverton which is only a 
mile distant. The scenery from this point to the town is very 
fine and the river is grand. Half a mile more he passes a bridge 
painted red with a comfortable little house the same colour on 
the left bank, where very nice clean lodgings for one or two 
fishermen can, I have no doubt, be obtained. The people who 
occupy the house are most respectable and obliging. Now the 
angler fishes a weir pool just outside the town of Dulverton, 
where I shall leave him for the present to take up his quarters, 
a description of which I shall give in my next, and also follow 
the Barle down to its junction with the Exe. 
(To be continued. ) 








AN IDYL OF THE ROD. 


CoE forth old rod, no longer hide 
Thyself in that dim corner where, 

Since last September’s glory died, 
Thou undisturb’d hast found a lair. 


A lair! strange term when mention’s made, 
Of one so peaceful as thou art— 

But rhyming’s not thy master’s trade, 
He acts not wellin such a part. 


The winter’s past; the sunlight calls 

To life the slumb’ring landscape now ; © 
At eventide sweet music falls 

From songbirds on the budding bough. 


These bid thee leave thy hermit cell, 
These call thee forth to light and life, 
These a far brighter story tell 
Than aught else in this world of strife. 


Accept the call, shake off the dust ; 
Unworthy garb is that for thee ; 

Thy wreath, not of neglectful rust, 
But vernal flow’rs shall woven be. 


I long to see thee proudly bent, 
Like crest of high-bred, haughty steed, 
In angler’s eyes more eloquent 
By far than vaunted daring deed. 
Thou art most fair on sunny days, 
When flashing back the sunlight full, 
Thy length a reflex of the rays 
Seems girt with halo bountiful. 


But wild winds roar, and rainstorms sweep 
Through dales, which in the morning sun, 
Responsive smiled to the blue deep, 
And caught its tears before the noon! 


Still, kindly shelter in our dale, 
Like light of heav’n, is free to all ; 

And we may weather fiercest gale, 
In the snug lee of old grey wall. 


Then, ’mid the anthem of the skies, 
And hiss of rain along the grass, 
Undying mem’ries oft arise, 
_ And in procession solemn pass. 


I long those scenes to wander o’er, 
Where many peaceful days I’ve spent, 
Far, far removed from city’s roar, 
From city’s greed and discontent. 


In kindly weather let us roam 
The pleasant hills and dales among; 
And in the gloaming seek our home, 
Cheer’d on the way by wealth of song. 


Rose-tinted hopes ! fair castles built 
In idle moments, or day dream, 
Prove not delusive, though the gilt 
Too lavish in the picture seem. 
April 1880. 1D jsp Dsl 
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Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr-. ] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


“« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.— SHAKESPEARE. 


‘‘ The times have passed when in nine days’ spinning twelve fish may be 
taken from eight to nine miles of water.’’ Thus says your excellent con- 
tributor, Mr. H. Keene, with regard to Thames trout fishing ; but, in ‘ great 
faith and fear,’ I differ from him. In ‘faith ’’: that he is erring anent the 
trout qualities of old Father Thames; in “ fear’: that such a triton as 
J. H. K. may be down upon such a minnow as myself. To prove that it is 
not impossible nowadays to catch twelve fish in nine days, I should state that 
Mr. Haggett, of the Piscatorial Club, fishing at Hurley, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday last, took five trout and ran another, so that in nine days Mr. 
Haggett should have certainly have taken fifteen fish, particularly when he 
become more accustomed to water hehad never fished before. Again, on the 
first day, Mr. Jackson, of Westhorpe, landed four trout, the best scaling 5 ]b.. 
and Mr. Bedford, of Hillside, Marlow, took nine fish in a few hours’ fishing. 
THURSDAY EvENING.—In my last I promised to mention a few more likely 
trout spots on the Upper Thames. I must defer doing so until my next report. 
Heavy storms of rain and hail have swept over the valley of the Thames within 
the last day or so, but as yet the water, although cold, is in good fettle for 
spinning. MARLOW Buzz. 

April 8th. 

The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: ‘The water low and bright. Will do for 
trout fishing with spinning bait. PRospEcTs; The weather and prospects are 
good. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Mr. Fred. Hurley, of Reading, 
on Ist, took a fine trout of glb. in the Kennet, at Reading. On 5th inst, the 
same gentleman took one from the Thames, near the Roebuck, 2 1b. 140z., 
both very bright cleanfish. GENERAL REMARKS: The river is now in the 
best possible condition for pike and jack spawning.—R. MILLs, Crown Hotel. 


The Thames (East Moulsey). 

S1r,—Myself, fishing with a gentleman at Hampton Court Weir, took a fine 
trout, weighing 9$ lb., in good condition, on Saturday. On Tuesday Mr. 
Woods, of Moulsey, fishing at Hampton Court Weir, took another fish weigh- 
ing 8lb. There is a good shoal of large trout at Hampton Court. I have not 
seen so many for years. The water is in good condition. ‘The fish are well on 
the feed.— WLLLIAM MILBOURN, Fisherman. 

April 7. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order ; warmer wind would be 
better for the trout. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Nothing has been 
taking here ; no one has been here to try forthem. There have been two or 
three feeding here this last day or two; they have been taking some at Pang— 
bourn—one 5 lb. and one 4 1b., and some 2 1b.—JOHN RusH. 


April 8th. 
The Thames (Windsor). 


Water in capital order for trout, but they will not show themselves while 
this cold wind ison. Very few anglers are troubling themselves about them 
till we get a little more ‘‘balmy’’ but in spite of the elements, two have been 
forced to show themselves in this neighbourhood, one a handsome fish between 
7 and 8 lb, taken by — Clifford Esq., of Magna Charta Island, and a small one 
by Mr. Lumsden of Etonwick, going about 14 1b., which he returned to grow 
bigger. The Windsor and Eton Preservation Society netted the ditches in the 
neighbourhood of Datchet, but the yield was very poor compared with those 
netted near Eton College, only 8 jack, 18 perch, 10 tench, 3 carp, 6 rudd, 64 
roach, being added to the Thames. ‘These ditches would receive greater atten- 
tion if only Thames anglers were a little more liberal, especially the London 
contingency, who expect good spcrt and yet will not subscribe for its preserva- 
tion. If each Thames angler in London were only to subscribe one shilling 
a year, the whole to be equally divided amongst the various societies on the 
Thames, what a great helpit would be. The ditches would be properly looked 
after. Trout turned in—poaching stamped out altogether. There is a little of 
it done now at nearly every station on the Thames, and the remedy is in the 
hands of the angler. I for one cannot understand why the mite is withheld from 
so good a cause.—B, R. BAMBRIDGE. 

April 8th. 


White House Fisheries (Hackney Marshes). 


On Monday last, Mr. Wall succeeded in taking some fine trout in this 
water, some little time ago Mr. E. Smith caught a Canadian lake frout, and 
Mr. George Beresford, the proprietor of the water, a good specimen of sea 
trout. Mr, Frank Buckland, when on a visit to this fishery pronounced 
this to be one of the finest streams for breeding he knew of. Some 
splendid eels have been taken here this week. 


The Lea (Broxbourne)- 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Splendid condition for trout-fishing. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P., caught a very 
handsome irout in Carthagena Weir to-day, weight 4¢]b. GENERAL RE- 
MARKS: I have been fortunate enough, during the last month, to secure and 
turn into Carthagena Weir several jack up to 5 lb., and 1500 perch—one brace 
of the latter up to 6 Jb,—T. BENINGFIELD, April 6, 














The Lea (Cook’s Ferry). 

On Sunday, Mr, Stephens the newly appointed bailiff, Mr, Richard Money, 
and Mr. Montrow, members of the Edmonton and Tottenham Fishing Club, 
informed me that they had watched the waters all night, and continued to 
watch the waters during the whole of Sunday. The first part of the day they 
went towards Waltham, in the afternoon they went to Lea Bridge, but not a 
single person was seen fishing. We have seen some very fine eels taken, and lam 
told they are running to those who would like to try their luck. I feel sure 
they would be well paid for their trouble. Weather warm and fine, and Iam 
happy to say that the waters are filling with fish, so anglers can content their 
minds that there is a good time coming.—S. SEWELL. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Rather thick owing to sudden showers of rain 
during the last few days, but still in good order for all-round fishing. PRos- 
PECTS: The barometer, though low, still has the appearance of remaining 
firm, and with the wind as at present, S. by S.W., the prospects are encourag- 
ing. GENERAL REMARKS: Anglers will be glad to learn that the junior mem- 
ber for North Norfolk, Mr. E. Birkbeck (with his colleague, Sir E. H. K. Lacon), 
have been returned without opposition. Considering what Mr. Birkbeck has 
done for the fishing interests of not only his constituency but also for the whole 
of Norfolk, it is a well-merited tribute to him, and it is a pity another con- 
stituency in this county hadn’t more sympathy for a well-tried and respected 
member, who has done justice to friends and foes alike, and received the cordial 
support of both parties in the House of Commons.—CHARLES WHITAKER. 

April 8th. 

Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers are in good order for fishing now. 
PROSPECTS: The prospects for the next few days look well, as the water could 
not be in better condition for anglers. SPORT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: 
Several very good baskets have been made the last two or three days, one 
gentleman killing fifty-four trout, and another forty, averaging about six to the 
pound. Caught with blue upright, March brown and silver twist.—W. 


Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 


There are some very good catches of whiting trout to be had when the 
weather is fine, trout are also very plentiful in our streams which lie near the 
Ilfracombe and Braunton road west and also near the Ilfracombe and Braunton 
road east. A few weeks ago this season I had a little business to do at the 
paper mills situated on the Barnstaple and Ilfracombe road near which there 
are some beautiful trout streams. After finishing my work at the mills and having 
an hour tospare, I walked up by the stream where there was a gentleman 
angling. He told me he had had very poor sport only caught one fish. While 
we were talking a farmer or occupier of the land came up with the 
usual ‘Good morning, gentlemen ; what sport, sir?’ ; “ Very little,” said 
the angler. Farmer, smiling: ‘‘I thought as much.’? Angler: ‘* Why, is 
there any one fishing up stream before me?” Farner, with emphasis : “ No ; 
but there was some one, and no mistake, yesterday.” Angler: ‘‘ And did he 
get any fish ?’’ Farmer : “ Yes, a splendid basket of trout, and I saw him land 
seven beautiful silver trout out of that very hole where you are now fishing.”’ 
Farmer, not able to hit on gent’s name, described him to angler, who winds up 
at once and says, ‘‘ Now, Isee the reason that I have had so little sport. That 
gentleman that fished here yesterday is J. P. Gilbert, Esq., a champion angler, 
and whoever fishes this stream the day after him cannot expect to catch, so here 
is off at once to another stream. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

HENRY CORNER, Fisherman. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 
The rainfall last Saturday and Sunday flushed the streams in this district, and * 
quite put the fly-fisher out ; until then the water was low and fine. The Teme 
had not been in such form all last season, and all looks well for an early trout 
season. I do not despair now; in fact, a flush may do good. It is fining 
down, and will be in fine condition for the worm in a day or two. I should 
say lose no time, but away to the brooks. Mr. A. George landed 23 brace of 
fine spotted beauties; Mr. Wm. Pitt, 1 brace on Good Friday. On Easter 
Monday I landed 1} brace—one fish 13} inches long—-with the March brown and 
spinner. I hooked one fine fellow, and got asmash; the fish lives to fight 
again. The Grannom fly is on thick now; this is an excellent fly for trout. 


April 1. Joun A. GRIFFIN. 
The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clearing off, and in excellent order for 
fishing. PRospecrs: Some very good baskets should be made during the 
next week or ten days; the hare’s flax and greentail have made their appear- 
ance. SPORT DURING THE WEEK : Some very good catches have been made 
to the following flies :—Blue upright, halfstone, hare’s flax, hare’s flax gold 
twist and greentail. ReMARKs: At Exeter yesterday several fine salmon were 
seen trying to get over the weir, but were each time unsuccessful through want 
of more water.—WILLIAM MUDFORD, Tiverton. 


April 8th, 1880. 
The Test. 


The wind, after favouring us with a gentle breeze for a couple of days from 
the south, has gone back to its old quarter, and is to-day due east. Last week 
some fish were killed on the Bransbury Common Water. One gentleman from 
town in three consecutive days bagged 7} brace, considering there was no fly in 
the water it was not bad sport ; he killed and lost a number of others, whick is 
usually the case when fishing across the stream. | On Monday the olive dun 
came down thick from 11 to 1.30, and the fish rose all over the river, the first 
iime I have seen them take it this year. With a little more rain and a change 
of wind, we may look forward to first-rate sport. A friend who was fishing 
here last week got well over his Butcher boots, next morning he found it 
impossible to get them on; after making use of some strong language he 
determined to go back to town by the next train. Some one suggested, as a 
last resource, to try butter. After sending for half a pound, and buttering his 
stockings all over, the boots slipped on like greased lightning. A change came 
over his countenance at once, and in less than half an hour he was whipping 
away merrily with a dry fly. HAMPSHIRE. 


Thursday Evening. 
The Eden (Carlisle). 


On the 31st March, Mr John Carruthers killed with the fly, in the Eden, 
6 lb. of trout, also Mr. Wilson killed 61b. the same day. On the 2nd inst., 
Mr. A. Routledge killed 15}1b. On the 3rd inst., an officer stationed at 
Carlisle Castle, killed in Pettrill 12 trout. On the 7th inst., Mr. A McAllister 
killed in the Caldaw 83 Ib. of trout—THOMAS PARKINS, Carlisle. 
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Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


We had a flood come down the Derwent at noon last Sunday from the heavy 
rain which fell up in the woodlands, which has given the fish a good spring up, 
and fot them into their feeding places. Most of our Derbyshire piscators have 
been electioneering nearly all the week, but what few have turned out have 
fared very nicely, and some handsome trout have been killed with both the 
fly, trolling, and bottom fishing. There has been a very great deal of electricity 
most of the week, thunder and lightning being both heard and seen many times 
during the week, which has made the fish very short. I send you an account 
of sport that a piscator has had in Yorkshire in Easter week. On Saturday, in 
preserved water, with the fly, he killed sixteen trout, nearly all with snipe, blue, 
and dark-woodcock hackle flies. He caught them at the tops of the rapid streams; 
casting up-stream, and using a fine single hair-cast. Then on Monday he 
killed about 4 lb. of trout. Then on Tuesday he got just over 51b. This was 
in the Yore, near Ripon. The water was so clear that he could see every fish 
come up and rise at his artificial fly, and he lost many owing to their rising 
“short ’? which they nearly always do in thundery weather, and while rain is 
hanging about. Fly-fishing prospects for next week are good for both rivers. 
—GEORGE JAMES EATON. 


April 8th, 1880. 
The Yare (Norwich). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In splendid condition for fishing, and not 
too high. Prosprcrs : The weather is now settled a bit, and though we may 
be subject to the usual April fickleness, it will not prevent good sport. 
SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Anglers from this city have been scarce 
along the water during the last few days owing to the elections, but good 
catches of dace are reported from Trowse Eye, and a splendid specimen of 
loach (a scarce fish in this locality) was taken at Surlingham on Good 
Friday. GENERAL REMARKS: Members of Norwich clubs complain about 
London anglers coming down to Norfolk and enjoying our fishing, but what 
I can learn of Londoners, they do not seem to be able to return with very 
grand catches ; if they did, they would not exhibit surprise at sacks being 
taken for the result of the day’s sport. CAs, Ce 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


‘« April showers ’’ keep the river here pretty high, but to-day it is in very 
good order for fly fishing up the river, but below Clonmel it continues too high 
to give anyrod man a chance of trying his luck, showing plainly that it is very 
hard on those down the river to have the season opened in February, when they 
can have no fishing, and closed in September, when the river is just in right 
erder. Strange to say, not a fish has been caught below Clonmel by rod as yet. 
The cot-men killed last week 59 salmon, average weight 14 lb., price 2s. 2d. 
per lb. On Wednesday last Mr. Thomas Philan Kilmanhan, killed a 20 lb. 
fish. Johnny Mara hooked a fish about a fortnight ago, but lost him. When 
fishing near the same place last week, he landed the very same salmon with 
the old hook still in his mouth, which evidently didn’t prevent him from rising 
to the same bait. I saw the hook myself which is safely preserved in Johnny’s 
fly book. Miss Massy lost a very large salmon since, but succeeded yesterday 
in landing one weighing 11 1b. We have not heard this week what they 
have been doing in Cahir. We have had some thunder and lightning this 
evening, and after that we may expect some settled weather, and our usual 
good April trout-fishing. On Friday Mr. Alfred Phelan, Spring Gardens, 
killed on the Nire, with seven bait, nine large trout; and on this same day, 
Mr. Millington, jun., caught eleven good trout; also Tom Rower a basket-full. 
Mr. Middleton, an English visitor, landed a trout a few days ago weighing 
2} lb. ; it would have weighed 4 lb. if in good condition. He caught it with 
the Devon bait on the River Anner. On the same stream yesterday Mr. Albert 
Quin killed, with orange wren, a fine trout in good condition, weighing 1} lb. 
Captain Massy had 14 dozen also killed on the Anner at Kilusty. Next to fly- 
fishing, fishing with the Devon bait comes. It is astonishing the large trout 
that have lately been captured with it. In fact, it is quite the rage now; and 
every fisherman who was not supplied before with one is helping his tackle- 
box to one now. Captain Palliser, of Ardfinnan, was the first gentleman who 
caught trout up to 5 lb. weight in this neighbourhood. The taking flies are 
the dark mackerel, March brown, orange wren, green olive, and gold wren.— 
Dora, April 7. 








WORCESTER CITY TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 


A meeting of the above club was held on Tuesday, April 6th, Mr. J. Ham- 
mertonin the chair. The minutes of March 23rd passed, two gentlemen 
proposed as members, and two were elected. Proposed and seconded that the 
secretary write to J. Corbett, Esq., M.P., asking him to allow us the 
privilege to fish his waters, Carried. Proposed and seconded that the secre- 
tary write to Messrs. Cook and Oliver asking them the same favour. Carried. 
Our dinner will take place April 14th. I will forward you a full report of this 
event. Koll called 9.30. A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the busi- 
ness. Trout streams in good order for bottom fishing.—H. Russet, Hon. 








ANGLERS TO KEEP OUT OF S1GHT.—A gentleman spending his holidays in 
Scotland was fishing for trout. He had fishing tackle and appliances of the 
best description. He threw oat his bait all the morning, but caught nothing. 
Towards afternoon he espied a little ragged urchin, with tackle of the most 
primitive order, nipping the fish out of the water with marvellous rapidity. 
Amazed, he watched the lad for a while, and then went and asked him if he 
could explain the reason why he was so successful. in spite of his meagre outfit, 
while the expensive apparatus could catch nothing. The boy promptly replied, 
‘* The fish’ll no bite, sir, as lang as ye dinna keep yersel’ oot of sight.” 


Esox LUCIUS AND THE GENERAL ELECTION.—(The dangers of mispronun- 
ciation.—Fact). Conservative Old Gentleman (looking over illustrations in 
Houghton’s Book on Fishes). ‘“ Ah! Zsox Lucius—very good, very well done 
indeed!”” Ardent young Liberal.—* Lucius; Lucius! ~ Why that’s the name 
of the new political club down my way. What does ‘Lucius’ mean, sir?” 
C.0.G. “What! a ‘ Lucius’ Club down your way, you don’t say so? Why 
of course it means treason; treason, sir! A ‘Pike’ ‘Club, no doubt, for the 
secret manufacture of pikes and other lethal weapons—1820 coming back 
again—radicalism and physical foree—awfal times. “Must write to Mr. Cross.” 
But it was ‘‘ Eleusis” the A. Y. L. meant all the time.—J. D. 








FLASHING AND VARNISHING OF FLY-RODS. 


Nthe FisninGc Gazette of March 7th, 1879, a reverend cor- 
respondent asked if any plan could be adopted to dull the 
brightness of varnished rods, as he felt certain that the flashing of 
the rod, when fishing in the sun, ‘‘ must certainly tend to frighten 
away the fish.” We see Mr. Francis Francis is of the same 
opinion, and has been ventilating the subject in the /7e/d recently, 
We know many other anglers who think the flashing is a drawback, 
and we therefore reprint our correspondent’s query and thereplies : 


(From the FISHING GAZETTE, March 7th, 1879.) 
A FLASHING FLY-ROD. 


Srr,—May I ask whether you or any of your numerous readers could help 
me a little on the following point ?>— 

In fly-fishing I always use a yellow bamboo rod. Iam inclined to a stiff 
light rod, with a rather heavy line, as you can throw so much straighter, and 
the line is not so much at the mercy of the breeze. In order to preserve the 
rod and whipping I always give it a coat or two of copal varnish every season. 
The consequence is that in fishing when the sun shines—as you always fish 
facing the sun—the varnish glitters so, that the rod at every throw flashes like 
a streak of lightning, which is discernible at a long distance off, and must 
certainly tend to frighten away the fish. I have great faith in the varnish as a 
preservative. and would be sorry to do away withit. If any of your readers 
would kindly suggest any liquid which would dull or destroy the glitter of the 
varnish, without, at the same time, injuring the whipping it would be con. 
ferring a great favour—not only on myself but on hundreds of other anglers who 
hold ideas similar to my own. ee Come 


(Perhaps fine glass paper passed carefully over the rod would have the desired 
effect, of course only the surface of the varnish should be removed; but doubt- 
less some of our readers can suggest a better plan.—ED. ] 


(From the FISHING GAZETTE, March 14th, 1879.) 
A FLASHING FLY-ROD. 


Sir,—I should recommend “ J. C. T.” to give his rod first two coats of a 
varnish which rod-makers use, made as follows :—Take } lb. rosin, } Ib. 
shellac, 1 quart methylated spirit, and 2 oz. of vegetable black. Mix these 
well together. Give the rod two coats, rubbing down each with No. 1 glass 
paper, then apply his copal, and dry in a warm place. I prefer the before- 
mentioned varnish without the black as a finisher. 

WILLIAM HEARDER, Plymouth. 


S1r,—In answer to the letter of ‘J.C. T.” in last week’s issue of your 
valuable journal, I would advise the use of copal varnish for the whipping only ; 
for the rod, spirit varnish might be used, which, being a sufficient protection 
to the wood, does not possess that objectionable glitter complained of by your 
correspondent. 


Gs He 


If «J. C. T.”’ will try pumice powder on a piece of wet linen, and lightly 
rub over the varnished parts, he will find it answer every purpose wished for or 
required. Four coats of the varnish will be found better than three should 
the powder recommended be used, which I am confident will aftord him every 
satisfaction.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

AN ANGLER OF THE BRIGHTON ASSOCIATION. 


Most oilmen will make a varnish suitable for this purpose. 


We notice that Morest and Stream, of New York, has taken up 
One 
correspondent of that capital paper says his experience is that if 
the angler keeps out of sight no amount of flashing will scare the 
fish, and we incline to agree with him, for this reason: We have 


this flashing subject, and thinks it deserves attention. 


repeatedly caught trout, chub and grayling duringathunderstorm, 
and when flashes of lightning have been vivid and frequent; in 
fact, we remember fishing once in the Rye, above Hawnby, 
during one of the most terrific thunderstorms we have ever seen 
either in this country of abroad, the flashes oflightning, frequently 
forked, were almost incessant, and we several times struck fish, 
the riseof which a flash had enabled us to detect, for the stream 
was so shaded by trees in many places, and the black clouds over- 
head made things so dark, it was a difficult matter to detect a rise. 
Now if trout are not frightened by such terrific lightning, to say 
nothing of the thunder, which seemed to shake the hills, is it 
likely the flash of a fly-rodwill scare them? The flashing ofa 
light at night attracts fish, as salmon poachers well know. 








A Georgia man was fishing near a rock under which was a snake’s den, the 
other day, when the reptile came gliding up from a foraging expedition, and 
was disappearing in the hole under the rock. With a dexterous movement, the 
man seized him by the tail and threw him twenty feet away. The snake hardly 
knew what had happened, and again essayed to enter his domicile in the same 
manner. Again he was treated as before. Never despairing, for a third time 
the wily serpent approached the rock. This time he came deliberately, as if 
carefully contemplating the situation, Arriving at the mouth of the hole, this 
time he deliberately coiled himself up and put out his long tongue, as if to take 
in the full situation. For a while he maintained this defensive position, when 
he carefully began to uncoil, at the same time disappearing tail foremost into 
the den, to the admiration of the man who had been amusing himself at his 
expense.—A/bany Times. 
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THE SALMON AND ITS SPECIES. 


SEE in one of Mr. Buckland’s articles a week or two ago he 
refers to salmon, and asks for information respecting its 
nomenclature, in the earlier stages of its existence, from various 
water-bailiffs on the Ribble and the Lune; and he particularly 
mentions morts and sprods as being local characteristics of it, or 
appellations. These are certainly the names used to designate it 
in both Yorkshire and Lancashire by fishermen on the Ribble, the 
Lune and the Hodder. But there is a diversity of opinion as to 
what such fish really are in description. Mr. Ramsbottom, pisci- 
culturist of Clitheroe, I think, believes and contends that they are 
species of sea trout, quite distinguishable from salmonide, and 
that they belong- to the trout genus. I know that, generally 
speaking, a mort is accepted as a three-year-old salmon, and a 
sprod two. I have also heard of “ fork” fish, but I never heard 
of “half” fish. Mr. Ramsbottom’s opinion is that after the 
smelts have been down to sea, they return in the following year 
at a very considerable size and weight as grilse, and there is good 
ground for believing it, notwithstanding that their growth must 
necessarily be remarkably rapid and wonderful. Smelts are 
three ounces in weight when they leave 
is astonishing—if the above theory be 
sea gain weight enough ih 


two or 
the rivers, and it 


only 
correct—that while smelts at 
six or eight months to be denominated grilse, that smelts whicn 
miss getting away with the floods, and remain in the fresh water 
during another season, only gain an additional weight of about 14 
ounces, and so becomes pinks, with dark-green-barred backs. 
They are, however, a very lively and solid fish, and they rush at 
the flies like so many little bull dogs at a bait, or as eagerly and 
as savagely astrout are apt to do when well on the feed. Ofcourse 
they move about in shoals, and have their choice spots in the 
rivers. I have often had four of them on my line at once. A 
small smelt, such is its strength very often, gives the angler as 
much trouble as a moderate-sized trout, and it is very galling to 
him when they have to be thrown into the water again. I have 
seen salmon spawning at Henthorne, also from off Mytton Bridge, 
and from the bridge over Bashall brook at Backridge. Itis quite 
surprising, too, through what a little stream of water a salmon can 
ford its way when disturbed or frightened, even though it be a 
gravid or very heavy fish. They have very great strength with their 
tail or rudder ; but the pools in some of the brooks are not very 
deep, and very often whilst in an unclean state, or as kelts, they be- 
come the victims of poachers. In November and December, 
as atule, in England, salmon is really unfit for food—flabby, 
insipid, colourless, really not worth 
eating. I caught both morts and sprods_ with 
Ramsbottom’s trout flies, although smelts were under the protec- 
tion of the Board of Conservators, when licenses were required, 
and in conjunction with a smart little fly-fisherman named Duck- 
worth, have generally managed, like many smelt fishers, to 
The game, was scarcely worth the 
candle, however clear the coast might be. Morts in the Ribble 
and Hodder average from 13 to 31b. in weight, and sprods from 
ilb. tozlb. The mort is covered with dark spots, having a dark 
pink or lightish brown body. It has an elevation in the fore part 
_of the back something afterthe formof a ‘“‘dromedary,” and there is 
also a slight elevation of the vertebral column near the tail, the 
back if anything being rather hollow. It certainly—shall I say in a 
- miniature form—has not the symmetry or shape of a salmon. The 


and almost and 


have 


smuggle them into my pocket. 


sprod is a beautiful silvery fish,and has amuch greater semblance 
to the leviathan of our inland waters. They are fish, too, which 
have their peculiar resorts in the rivers. ‘They are very numerous 
all along the deep streams and the tails of the pools running down 
by the plantations of the Hodder, below Chaigley and Stony- 


hurst College, to the confluence at Mytton Hall; and there the 


salmon are just as fond of the big water down the Ribble, where 
they lurk and revel like porpoises. 
it is a pretty sight to see them clear the salmon ladder into the 
long pit at Waddow, ez route for Chatburn, Sawley, Gisburne, 
Long Preston, and the spawning grounds in the upper reaches. I 
never saw mortsor sprods spawn, but if I recollect aright, Mr. 
Birch, the head water-bailiff, has frequently seen them spawning 
about Slaidburn and Whitewell. A male salmon is easily re- 
cognisable from the female, as the extreme point of its upper 
mandible or jaw is slightly curved, and then, again, it is not such a 
bright, scaly, or clean-looking fish as the female. On the Ribble 
it has a local name—a ‘‘ heck” or an ‘ eek.” 
J. H. Smiruizs. 








NEW THEORY OF THE SALMON DISEASE. 


Ta meeting of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 

History and Antiquarian Society last week, Mr. Rutherford, 
of Jardinetown, Dumfries, gave an account ofobservations made by 
him on the salmon disease (saprolegnia ferox). Some fish had 
been sent him for examination by the clerk of the Nith Fishery 
Board. The result of his observation was a firm conviction that 
the fungus seen in the fish is not the disease, but only an extran- 
eous growth produced by disease whose seat is in the 
flesh of the fish. The roots of the fungus did not penetrate more 
than the delicate upper skin of the scale, and never touched the 
flesh; in most instances, when scraped off, the scales beneath 
were found to be perfect. Below the scales under which the fun- 
gus grew, however, the flesh presented an inflamed, unhealthy 
appearance, and on being subjected to the microscope, myriads 
ofinsects of an appreciable length were seen to infest it. Of 
these there was absolutely no trace in the healthy parts of the 
flesh. He would like to have a living fish or two to repeat the 
experiment on them, to put beyond doubt what he was satisfied 
of, that the insect is in the living animal, and not generated by 
posthumous putrefaction. He had seen it suggestsd that, as fish 
that go to sea with the disease on them returned without it, large 
quantities of common salt should be emptied in the under reaches 
of our rivers. He had no faith in this. If the salmon returned 
cured from the sea, it must be ascribed to the food they got there 
and general invigorating influences, and not to the salt-water in 
which they were washed. This he had proved by experiment. 
He cut up sections of fish, and placed one in fresh water from the 
river, and the other in a solution of salt and water, and after three 
days’ immersion he found the insects as numerous and as healthy 
in one as the other.—Mr. Rutherford was thanked for his valuable 
contribution to the discussion of this important subject. 








FISHING IN NORWAY. 


Ey our notice of ‘‘ Angler’s Evenings,” we said we should be 
glad if Mr. Heywood would let us know the cost of such a 
trip as he so enthusiastically describes in that work—of which we 
are glad to hear a second edition is preparing. Mr, Heywood 
now writes :— 
“‘The expense of the Norway trip is very small. On each 
occasion it has cost me about #15, £8 for the passage and food 


on board, and the rest for travelling, &c., in the country. There — 


are no hotels, you stay at farm houses appointed for the purpose, 
and spoken of in my paper as ‘stations;’ the fare is generally 
anything but sumptuous and the accommodation, in the district an 
angler would seek very poor, but the country is the most 
delightful one I have ever been in; either in Europe or 
America.” 

-The second edition of ‘‘ Angler's Evenings” is in progress, 
and will be ready by the first is exhausted. 


En passant J may mention that _ 
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- the ‘ best coachmaker’s varnish.’ 
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RECEIPTS FOR VARNISHING RODS AND WATER- 


PROOFING LINES. 
(Frem “ Hallock’s Gazetteer.”) 


VARNISH FOR Fiy-Rops.—Take as much shellac as the alcohol 
used will dissolve. Spread evenly, dry thoroughly, put on three 
or four coats, and rub down with rotton-stone. 

2. Take three ounces best gum shellac, one and an eighth 
ounce gum benzoin, halfan ounce gum sandarach, half an ounce 
gum mastic, one quart alcohol, go per cent proof; pulverise 
separately and add the alcohol. Put ina black bottle and set in 
the sun, shake often, then pour off. If too thick, add alcohol ; 
if too thin, take out the cork. Apply with linen rag. 

To WATERPROOF FisH LinEs.—Dissolve paraffine in naphtha 
or benzine, this makes a beautifully smooth waterproofing. 

ANOTHER Recrpr.—Boil linseed oil by a process that will 
neutralise or destroy the gelatine which all oil contains a small 
portion of, and which unless removed will leave the lines stiff 
and hard which is of course to be avoided. 

To Cotour Linzes.—Soak them in green tea, coffee, or a 
solution of indigo. Warm fluids preferred. 

Mr. FRANcIS FRANCIS says :—‘‘ The best varnish for rods is 
Two coats of this are ample, 
but the first coat must be quite dry before the other is laid on.” 








THE FRESH-WATER FISHERIES ACT. 


le can be but one opinion as to the good which the 

operation of this Act will effect even as it stands at present. 
Before it became Jaw the decimation of the so-called coarse fishes 
had been going on uninterruptedly,—to great extent in some 
parts of England producing them most plentifully, and in others 
with but feeble preservative deterrence. The vastly increasing 
popularity of angling—and the consequent rapid additions to its 
votaries during the last few years, rendered such an Act inevitable 
sooner or later. With no real surprise, therefore, do anglers find 
themselves at this time under its governance. 

Considerable dissensions and many recriminations marked its 
progress through the Senate. It appeared that the unanmity 
which distinguished its inception no Jonger continued after the 
memorable meeting at the Society of Arts rooms, convened and 
supported by decidedly the elite of anglers and fishery law-makers. 
Much discussion took place as to the most suitable general close 
time, and the sense of that meeting unquestionably was in favour 
of the period which, after further confirmation of no uncertain 
nature, has become law. The reason why one close time for all 
those fish for convenience sake termed “coarse,” was decided 
upon is apparent upon the merest reflection. In the majority of 
cases, in the majority of seasons, all those fish spawn, and more 
or less recuperate themselves, between the dates fixed. The evi- 
dence of anglers and observers from many parts of this country 
and the Principality, declared this with certainty. From March rsth 
to June 15th, it was thought, could therefore hardly be improved 
upon. Furthermore, the difficulty of arranging varied dates for 
different fish when each spawning time approximated so nearly to 
its fellow, and the precariousness of enforcing the law in the event 
of different dates being named, declared themselves forcibly. 
Hence, the law as it now stands. 

Unfortunately for law-givers, the laws of nature are not amen- 
able to those framed by the parliaments of man. As an instance, 
we find a correspondent (B.) of undoubted piscatorial acumen 
and knowledge declaring that the Thames dace were almost, if 
not quite, in the act of spawning ere the 1 5th of March had arrived. 
These fish, in consequence, were foully taken to their undoubted 
detriment, and to the but slight advantage of the captor. The 
bream also, says this writer, spawn in mid-June, and tench far into 
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July, hence the Act does not protect these fish. 
therefore, is a grave fault in the existing law. 

To the detriment, however, of the arguments of those who 
would see it altered, there are differences in the observa- 
tions of the correspondents who have hitherto written to these 
columns which must be reconciled ere all can be satisfied. Thus 
while B. says the roach of the Thames spawn in the middle of 
May, Mr. Bonvoisin speaking of a suggested extension for this fish 
till April 15th, says emphatically, “the 1sth of April is a little 
too late; nine tenths of the London men would, if questioned, say 
not a day later than March 3oth.” ‘Ruff,’ again, places pike, 
perch and dace in one category as spawning in the middle of 
March, which Mr. Bonvoisin properly corrects. Who shall decide, 
when such doctors as these disagree? Yet the cause of their 
disagreement is easily discoverable in a lack of sufficiently wide 
It is a fact that the times of spawning for roach 


Surely here, 


observation. 
vary—though not in the Thames so much, owing to its more 
equable temperature and flood—often quite a month in two con- 
secutive years. It is also true that tench and bream are, more 
frequently than not, in small sheltered ponds or lakes, quite over 
their parental troubles by the first week in June; especially is 
this the case with tench. It is also equally certain that in some 
still waters pike spawn as early as the middle of March. These 
differing periods are due chiefly to temperature, as before pointed 
out, and this in many cases is the direct result of the geographical 
position ofthe water. The gold fish will spawn twice a-year in a 
temperature of 60°, which it often experienced in its own native 
Cathay, and other fish must be affected materially, as is vegeta- 
tion, by a southern or northern locality. 

The Fresh-water Fisheries Act does absolutely require alteration 
in the way of extension of the period for some fish, and certain 
exemptions are desirable ifthey be impracticable. It is so seldom 
that roach spawn before May the rst that it is dangerous to take 
them so soon as June rsth. They are not recovered from their 
debility, and are frequently covered with a thick viscid exudation 
which is at once a criterion of health. Similarly, bream, tench, 
barbel and chub in rivers are early or late according to the causes 
hinted at, but at any rate there is danger of taking them out of 
condition if they be fished for earlier than July. In the case of 
pike the greater length of time it requires before it appears in 
good condition after spawning, and, be it added, the remarkable 
differences between the times of spawning, even amongst the 
individuals of one lake or river, also ought to preclude its capture 
before the middle of July. Exemptions, or, rather, alterations, in 
the beginning date of the fence might, in consequence, be made 
in the case of chub, bream, barbel and roach. The period might 
be fixed at May rst. Eels, because they are really always fit 
for the table, and because their habits are as yet but im- 
perfectly known, might be exempted from the Act. Besides, they 
are ever, more or less, vermin of the water. 

It is to be feared, however, that the idea of varying the close 
time would be found impossible of legal protection in practice. 
Clubs might disallow certain prohibited fish, but all anglers are 
not club members ; and surely it were impossible to overhaul every 
angler’s basket as he leaves the water-side to search for a dace 
amongst his roach or other allowed fish. Zhis 7s the difficulty ; 
and, tt seems to me, the only alternative 7s either to trust to the 
Jisher’s sense of his own interest as an angler, or to protect the fish 
by a general and comprehensive close time, as at present. 

J. HarriIncton KEENE. 








TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
But is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Firs 
which for killing powers stand ynequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very bes 
description.—[Apvrt. ] , 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedo not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








P. F. Davis.—Thanks for the cutting. You will be able to find the caddis 
soon in the ditches connected with streams in any district where the May- 
fly is known to appear. Look for a wee bundle of sticks and stones about 
an inch or so long crawling in hundreds on the bottom. A nearer view 
will discover a head and tail; in fact, the bundle is only the case of the 
caddis. 

STEWART TACKLE.—When the water is clear and low you must use the 
smallest and most dainty-looking well-scoured worms you can get, as the 
fish are then attracted by sight. When the water is coloured after rain, 
you will kill more trout if you use worms freshly dug, and, if possible, from 
the bank of the stream you are fishing, the fish are feeding on these and 
are attracted to them by scent, hence to use well-scoured worms which 
have no fresh earthy smell, would be ‘‘ bad form”? in our opinion. 

R. J. R.—You will find some recipes for varnishing rods in this week’s 
GAZETTE. 

VraTor.—There is first-rate trout fishing in many of the Swiss lakes and rivers. 
Consult the ‘‘ Angler’s Diary ’’ for stations. 

C. TURNBULL (Gloucester).—We never heard of any one using lamperns as 
bait for trout, but, in waters where both exist, we should think it a bait 
likely to kill. Trout are extremely fond of looch, and this fish has a good 
deal of the appearance of the lampern and small eel. The fact of your 
catching so many trout gorged with lamperns when fishing at Cudderly, 
proves that they will eat them when they can get them. We have heard 
of trout being taken when the angler has used one of Messrs. Little and 
Co.’s spiral indiarubber spinning eels. We like both the single hook and 
Stewart worm tackle, as supplied by Messrs. Hardy Bros., Fenkle Street, 
Alnwick, as well as any; only the single hooks should be mounted in the 
old-fashioned plan with a bit of stiff gut at the top of the shank, about 
a quarter of an inch long, to prevent the worm slipping down on to the 
bend. When tying the gut on to the hook, puta short bit of stiff gut along- 
side of the other, and whip them both on, then cut off all the stiff piece 
but about a quarter of an inch. The F. G. Spinners cost one shilling 
each. 





WHEN HAVE YOU YOUR SUBJECT SERIOUSLY. AT 
HEART ? 

S1r,—Jn last week’s FisHING GAZETTE, under the title ‘“‘ The Mundella 
Act, 1878,’ appeared a controversial letter from Mr. Leo Bonvoisin containiag 
the following paragraph :— 

‘* However, the subject, Mr. Editor, is one of so much importance to us, that 
I trust it will be thoroughly ventilated in your columns, not in a ‘ When to 
pees in Fly-Fishing’ fashion, but by men who have the subject seriously at 

Setilig 


As the author of the articles to which your correspondent thus alludes, I 
crave leave to state a few simple facts, by way of ‘‘ sound, practical logic,” in 
answer to that paragraph, so far as it concerns me. 

T had intended not to go trouting this year until Whitsuntide. But one of 
my friends was twitting me with his intention of going off twice with the fly- 
rod before then. And another enthusiastic fly-fisher was writing me that he 
was leaving London on his first angling pilgrimage to the little Dove, ‘“ with 
feelings akin to those of a Crusader on entering the Holy City.’’ Those tempta- 
tions were too strong for me. So I, too, set off at Easter, going upwards of 
four hundred miles (out and home) to fly-fish one of the finest trout streams 
in England, and arriving at my destination about midnight, after everybody in 
the hotel had gone to bed. I took a season-ticket, at a cost of two guineas, 
in order to obtain five days’ fishing. For the first three days, owing to my 
brogues having lost their na‘ls, the fear and trembling with which I kept 
footing upon the rounded boulders and large loose stones over which the 
stream was swiftly and strongly running, were something to be not soon for- 
gotten. Every day I was more or less wet, over-wading. On the afternoon 
of the last day, whilst plashing along against the torrent, over one of the 
glassiest bits of rocky river-bed I ever trod, with the sun in my eyes and the 
swirl on the water, I slipped, and got a ducking. The only effect of that upon 
my fishing was to make me—once I was well soaked—wade all the deeper 
—often almost up to my waist in water (not of the warmest)—for nearly three 
hours. I kept on at it long past the last fairly allowable moment, listening too 
readily to the keeper’s alluring : ‘‘ Just one stream more, sir!’ When all was 
over, he tipped up my legs and tapped my dropsy, letting the water pour from 
my bulged leggings (down on to my seat) by gallons. I could not help 
thinking of 

‘« The rascal who drank wine out of a boot. 

But, after all, it was not a crime, 

For he won thereby Dorf Hiiffelsheim. 

A jolly old toper, who at a pull 

Could drink a postilion’s jack-boot full, 

And ask with a laugh when that was done 

If the fellow had left the other one.’’ 
T only wish I could win a few miles of that glorious trout-stream in the same 
style. That would be even better than being drowned in a malmsey-butt ? 
Well, when I had been drained and squeezed as dry as a dish of greens, I made 
straight tracks for mine inn, and after a rapid re-rig and a hurried snack, posted 
six miles, caught my train just as she was about steaming out of the station, 
made my berth snug, and—travelling all night—reached home at six o’clock 
next morning. 

If the above-mentioned facts do not suffice to show that I had my subject in 
those articles ‘‘ seriously at heart,’? may I ask what would ? 


London, April 7th, Haley By BS 1D) be, 











P.S.—I heard the thrushes, but they certainly did not sing to me in the South 
as they did to ‘‘ Sprint’s’’ friend inthe North. Their song—those Southern song- 
sters’—seemed to me wonderfully like ‘* What ! you’ve caught another trout ! 
What ! you’ve caught another trout! Fish away! Fish away! Well done ! 
Well done!’’ But I suspect the birds must have been of a different breed, a 
more developed species. Bye the bye, does fishing on a Sunday go to prove 
that you have your subject seriously at heart ? 


NORFOLK BROADS. 

Sir,—In reply to ‘“‘ Cough Drop’s ”’ letter in your last paper, I beg to say that 
the right of fishing in Wroxham Broad, belongs to the owners of that water ; 
though the protection of the fish is, to a certain extent, committed by the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act to the Board of Conservators—and this is 
the case with most of the broads in Norfolk. 

The owners of these waters can, of course, allow fishing therein (whether 
angling or liggering), upon any terms they may think fit. 

We shall be very glad to supply a copy of our Act and rules to any club in 
London or elsewhere, that will give us a subscription in return, but we cannot 
be expected to send to all indiscriminately. 

Let ‘‘Cough Drop’’ set the example and then we shall have a “higher 
opinion”’ of Azz, at all events.—I am, &c., EDWARD FIELD, Hon. Sec, 

Norwich, April 3rd. 


a re oe 











































THE NORFOLK PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest, the letter of your correspondent Mr. 
Edward Field, and I shall be pleased to receive a copy of the bye-laws ; I shall 
also be pleased to contribute half-a-guinea towards the expenses of the 
“« Preservation Society.” I fully concur in his remarks that it is disgusting that 
so many anglers should take advantage of the close time and contribute nothing. 
I only hope that a few more will send in their subscriptions to so worthy an 
object. I should have sent this in last week’s number but I was unable to obtain 
a copy of it here.—I am, &c., A. M. B. 

Antwerp, April 5th. 

[When you send Mr. Field the subscription, doubtless he will send you the 
bye-laws.—ED.] 





WROXHAM BROAD. 

S1Rr,—If it is not taking up too much of your valuable space, I should like to 
say a few words concerning this splendid piece of water, which I am pleased to 
say I, like Mr. ‘*Cough Drop,” have fished. Ido not think that Mr. Field 
and his friends have any control over it, as itis a subscription water owned by 
Mr. A. J. N. Chamberlin of Broad House, Wroxham, who has gained the 
esteem of the Norwich anglers not only for preserving this water and his great 
knowledge of pisciculture, but by his indefatigable efforts to secure concessions 
from the Great Eastern Railway Company ; this is all the more generous on his 
part, as he is not an angler himself. The charge for each boat fishing 
this water is 2s. 6d. the day. The proceeds are applied to chari- 
table purposes I believe. As for the liggers mentionel by ‘‘ Cough Drop,” 
perhaps anglers who frequent the place oftener than myself can explain how and ~ 
why they came there. I am afraid few of the London Club anglers have the — 
least idea of the quantity of bream taken at Wroxham. Were I to state the quan- 
tity of fish I have taken there in one day, my brother anglers would be incredulous, 
but I hope the day is not far off when our frivilege tickets will carry us to the 
broads ; not that I think that many London club men would care to fish the 
broads when their waters are closed, as few clubs give prizes to be fished for in 
the closed season. 

The working men of London have not yet had a chance to show their skill 
in Norfolk waters, when they do I am sure the Norwich men will be surprised 
to see how they can ‘‘ hang ’em on; ’’ and I haveno doubt they will prove them- 
selves more generous to the Norfolk and Suffolk Conservancy Board than the 
‘*swelldom ’’ which has preceded them.—I am, &c., LITTLE BUMPER. 

London, April 3rd. 


A CONGENIAL SPIRIT WANTED. 

S1r,—Would you kindly allow me through your columns to ask one of your 
numerous readers, if he would care to join me in a fortnight's fly-fishing during 
the season at some place that shall be hereafter decided on ? 

All I want is some congenial spirit, who is in search of a companion fora ~ 
fortnight’s roughing it where some good trout-fishing may be had. IthinkI 
know of such a place. By inserting this and forwarding any replies in the 
enclosed addressed envolopes, you will oblige ‘“ CARDYAW.” 


THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

Srr,—As an angler for many years, I much object to fish being taken out of 
season, and equally object to have fish that are in season closed against us. If 
sufficient time were to be given, and a close season long enough to thoroughly 
protect all species of fish in the different streams, lakes, &c., in the kingdom, 
the close time would have to be fully six months. Now, as a working-man 
angler, who can only get out one day a week, my time would be limited to 
about twenty days at the utmost. Of course, gentlemen, or well-to-do men, 
could get more fishing in one month (no doubt ‘‘Sprint” is one of these). 
Unfortunately, there are hundreds like myself who can only fish on Sunday. — 
The close time as it is now, is late for dace, jack, perch, and far too early for 
chub, roach, tench, &c. Ihave had good takes of chub and dace in splendid 
condition in May. Why should one of the most beautiful months of the year 
be closed against us? Isumup the Mundella Act as a complete failure in 
attempting to fence all streams and all kinds of coarse fish in three months. 
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What is wanted is an Act to entirely abolish nets, except in certain cases, the 
right to be placed in the bands of the different associations throughout the 
country, and the Act altered to suit each kind of fish and all parts of the 
country.—I am, &c., MELKSHAM. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1x,—In my letter to the FisH1NG GAzETTE of March 27th, on all the year 
round fishing, I expressed a wish that some gentlemen of the angling world 
would take up this question, that it might be fairly tested on its merits alone. 
Tam, therefore, pleased to find that two such doughty champions of coarse- 
fish angling as Mr. Bonvoisin and the “Trent Otter’? have so promptly 
taken up this subject in your columns; for, I believe, both gentlemen are well 
qualified to give pronounced opinions, according to the experiences they have 
acquired. But in neither of those gentlemen’s letters do I see any matter of 
sufficient import that I can take exception to but one. I find, on referring to 
Mr. Bonvoisin’s letter, that a ‘pressure for time’? has not enabled him to 
go into the question so closely as I know he could have so ably done, and he 
differs materially with me on one point only: viz., the spawning time of jack 
and perch, as likewise does our friend, the “Trent Otter.” Now, sir, my 
object in writing that letter was to state what I believe to be a real angler’s 
grievance, and, in the next place, to put out what I consider a remedy. My 
premises are first the benefit of the angler, secondly ; the due preservation of the 
fish during spawning time. This is the problem that I should prefer your 
correspondents to confine themselves exclusively to the sulutim of; and then, 
afterwards, the best -dus operandi for the amendment of the Act. If your 
correspondents wiil do so, much time and labour will be saved. I should like 
very much our friend Mr. Bonvoisin to go into this question a little more 
closely as to detail, so far as his personal knowledge, of the different seasons of 
spawning of coarse fish in the different rivers and streams within an easy 
distance of London—say fifty or sixty miles ; whilst our friend the “ Trent 
Otter ’’ would, I have no doubt, give us his experiences of more northern 
waters. 

IT do not intend to answer seriatim every argument that may be broached, 
but simply those salient points that more closely touch the subject of discussion ; 
and at present I still adhere to the conviction (unshaken) that anglers could 
fish all the year round without being injurious to the fish I have named in the 
spawning season.—I am, &c., RUFF. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT, 1878. 

S1r,—I am strongly in favour of the Act, but I am also sorry to find it is not 
enforced on the river Severn. There is a clause in the Act whereby fishery 
boards can, by applying to the Home Secretary, obtain leave to exempt all or 
any part of the rivers under their jurisdiction, if they can show that it is to the 
injury of the salmon and trout preserves. The Severn fishery board did apply, 
and obtained leave to exclude the Severn above Shrewsbury and all its tribu- 
taries, except the Avon, and also power to charge for all machines or rod and 
line; in fact, it isin form of a license. The rod license I have explained already. 
Tam one of those parties who believe that salmon can protect themselves 
against the coarse kinds of fish, and that if our rivers were not poached that 
all kinds of fish would be more plentiful. I believe in all fish being protected 
during their spawning season. I hope anglers will be united, and be ready to 
defend their rights if the fishery boards attempt to obtain more power. Iam 
quite satisfied that if anglers do not keep their eyes open they will lose more of 
their rights. We donot mind paying for the fish to be protected, but let us 
see it, orask the reason why. Iam an angler, and will do all I can to protect 
the finny tribe against the poacher ; but if [ pay to any society or board, I think 
Ihave a perfect right to ask those who receive the cash to pay watchers. I 
have reason to believe that the fishery boards do not believe in preserving the 
spring spawners, except the grayling; and I should like to see a fund 
raised to oppose any Act that may not tend to increase the whole of the finny 
tribe; a penny per week each member in each club will soon raise a large fund. 


—I am, &c., Joun A. GRIFFIN. 
15, Tything, Worcester. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 
S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Bonvoisin is very hard upon “ Ruff,” who, 
if out upon the time jack require to spawn and recover, is deserving the thanks 
of all anglers who, not thoroughly satisfied with the new Act, wish to see it 


‘amended. With regard to Mr. Bonvoisin’s paragraph upon trout, it is 


about as untenable an idea as Mr. Frank Buckland’s (salmon in the Thames). 
Tam rather surprised at a coarse-fish angler, like Mr. Leo B., advocating stock- 
ing waters with trout, that can only be effected by destroying the bulk of the 
coarse fish, which are far more in the working man’s line.—I am, &c., 


Hook. 
——————— 


GreGory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘ The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
pa tthe the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington 3 Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakab e 
success,—See that the name “ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed ard deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, BP oi Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

Georce Jamrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectful'y invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kerdal hooks. Prices: 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Blies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—(Apyr.] 

















CLUB REPORTS. 


BORDESLEY WALTONIAN SOCIETY. 

The members of the above held their annual dinner at Mr. Mason’s, Black 
Horse Inn, Small Heath. The members and friends mustered strongly, and 
after doing justice to the good things provided, the officers having responded 
to their healths being drank, harmony was the order of the evening, when 
several good songs were sung most creditably, each trying to please and not 
failing, to judge by the applause. Altozether a very enjyab‘e evening was 
passed.—J. DEAR, Sec. 

Birmingham. 





HAMMERSMITH UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a large attendance of visitors last Monday on the occasion of our 
district visit ; contingents from nearly twenty clubs were present, including the 
Golden Barbel, Silver Trout, and North- Westerns, and a most pleasant evening 
was spent. Many excellent songs were sung, and specially those given by 
Messrs. Roberts, Barber, Adeanand Weight. Mr. Lawler, of the Cambridge, 
addressed the meeting in praise of the co-operation existing amongst the 
anglers, and urged every angler to become a member of the Anglers’ Benevo- 
lent Society. He gave us the toast of ‘success to the West Central Associa- 
tion,’’ and coupled with it the name of Mr. Bonvoisin, who replied, and in the 
course of his interesting speech he advocated still further co-operation amongst 
the thousands of anglers, so that by speaking as one man they should he able to 
obtain the required amendment of Mr. Mundella’s Act, and expressed his opinion 
that by means of ou: great organisation we should obtain this, and still more im- 
portant privileges than we now enjoy. In conclusion, he proposed “ Success 
to the Hammersmith United Angling Society, and the Health of our 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas,’’ who responded, after the toast had been drunk with 
much enthusiasm, as were also the other usual toasts. 





PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


There was a good sprinkling of members present at the weekly meeting on 
Monday evening last at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Mr. 
W. B. Adlington was unanimously voted into the chair, and amongst those 
who supported him were Messrs. F. G. Pearce, T. Gillatt, T. R. Sachs, H. L. 
Rolf, B. Perelli-Rocco, W. H. Brougham, F. H. Lemann, J. A. Nicholay, 
D. Goodyer, T. Huggett, H. J. Inderwick, James Lauder, H. Gray, &c. After 
the minutes had been read and confirmed, Mr. Adlington read a paragraph 
which appeared in the FISHING GAZETTE of last week relative to the accident 
to Mr. Francis Francis, and after some friendly remarks proposed a resolution 
offering the congratulations of those present at his being saved from his perilous 
position, which was cordially seconded and carried. Mr. Thomas Huggett 
weighed in four trout from the Thames, the largest 2 lb. 13 oz. Mr. C.P. 
Wheatstone reported that five trout had been caught at Pangbourne, the largest 
5 lb. 3 oz., and one in the Kennet of 3 lb. taken by Mr. Hurley. Mr. F. H. 
Lemann reported the capture of one of 93 Ib. at Moulsey Weir.—B. 





THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The first annual meeting of the members of this Society was held on Tuesday 
evening the 30th March, Mr. E. Kidd in the chair. Several new rules were 
introduced, and other important business was transacted. An election of 
officers also took place, with the following result: -Mr. W. Lassetter was 
unanimously re-elected secretary, Mr. Legge was elected chairman, Mr. Eagles 
treasurer. The supper was arranged to be held on the 11th May, and the dis- 
tribution of prizes will take place on the 18th May. There was a large attend- 
ance of the members again on the 6th inst., to hear the report and balance- 
sheet read ; after some unimportant preliminary business had been transacted 
the Secretary read the report, which was to the following effect : The past year 
has been a most interesting one to the members on account of the extraordinary 
success that has attended this Society in the first year ofits existence. During 
that time we have enrolled upon our books fifty-four full members and two 
honorary members. It would be useless to disguise the fact that there are 
some of these whom we can hardly call working members, but still we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we number amongst our members some of the most 
enthusiastic and practical anglers to be found iu any of the London clubs. This 
is most conclusively shown by the fact that during the whole of our 
season—and we ought to bear in mind that the winter season has 
been an exceptionally severe one—during the whole of our season we have not 
had one blank. There has always been fish to be seen on our trays on Sunday 
evenings. ‘The total of the fish weighed in is 617 1b. on Sundays, in addition 
to which there has been about 175 lb. shown on Tuesday evenings, making a 
gross weight of about 800l]b. Of the fifty-four members that have enrolled 
we still retain forty-four. Of the other ten, we may presume that five are no 
Jonger members and five are uncertain. The total amount of money received 
during the year was £16 5s. 2}d., leaving a balance in hand of £20 7s. 6d., 
and in considering this balance it must not be forgotten that we have already 
acquired all the necessary requisites for carrying on the business of the society 
in a proper manner, such as a prize-case, writing-desk, weights and scales, &c., 
so, in that respect, next year will be a considerable advantage gained over the 
past year. The disposal of the balance will be as follows :—£6 14s. preservation 
fund and £5 7s. 6d. supper fund, leaving a sum of £8 6s., which can be 
appropriated to season prizes. The above figures show the prosperous con- 
dition of the society, and the members may look forward to the coming season 
with confidence and with great satisfaction at our sound financial and flourishing 
condition.—W. L. 


THE HOXTON BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

S1r,—I beg to inform you that the next Eastern District visit of the Ang- 
ling Clubs will take place at the Jane Shore, High Street, Shoreditch, on 
Monday, April 19th, 1880, when the pleasure of your company, and as many 
of your members as can make it convenient to attend, will oblige.—R. GuHuR- 
NEY, Sec. 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We beg to inform our brother anglers that our supper will be postponed on 
account of transfer of proprietors. | We shall have a distribution of prizes on 
Wednesday next, April rqth, when we hope, considering this is our first 
invitation, that we shall have a good muster.—W™M. Brown, Hon Sec, 

April 7th. 
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THE YARE PRESERVATION AND ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 
(President, G. F. Buxton, Esq.; Vice President, E. Birkbeck, Esq., M.P.) 
The annual divner of the above Society will take place on Wednesday, 
April 28th, 1880, at the Royal Hotel, Norwich. C. J. GREENE, Hon. Sec. 
54, London Street, Norwich. 
SOME ExTrRACrs FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT JUST ISSUED. 


The committee of the Yare Preservation and Anglers’ Society, in presenting 
their annual report, beg to congratulate the members on the prosperous condi- 
tion of the society, and upon the yearly-increasing support which is given to 
furtherance of its objects. 

The society now numbers 282 members, and your committee have satisfac- 
tion in reporting that the year closes with a balance in the treasurer’s hands of 
#60 I5s., a favourable contrast with the position of the society a few years ago. 

* * * * * 


Your committee hope that the possession of this very satisfactory balance 
will not lead any of the members to withdraw their support, or induce them to 
slacken their efforts to still further enlarge the subscription list, since, but for 
the accidental addition to its funds from the Norfolk Fisheries Association, the 
balance on the year’s work would have been on the other side. And while on 
this subject, your committee would express their regret that many anglers, who 
come from London and other distant places, and partake of the advantages 
afforded by our now well-protected river, do not in any way assist the society, 
even the boxes that are placed at the different fishing stations for the receipt 
of contributions being left unnoticed by those, who, in addition to the enjoy- 
ment of the sport, make a profit out of it. 

Your committee are also glad to be able to congratulate the members on the 
success of their efforts to preserve the Yare and its tributaries, as evidenced by 
the large increase in the quantity of fish, of all kinds, in the river. The bream, 
it is true, are but slowly recovering from the depredations to which they were 
so long subject, prior to the passing of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act 
(1877), and which bade fair to their total extinction; but with respect to roach 
and perch, there has never been better sport than during the last two years, 
and as to pike your committee are unable to recal any time in which they have 
been so plentiful as during the season just closed. It is computed that in the 
neighbourhood of Thorpe alone upwards of 500 pike have been taken, some of 
which have reached 15 pounds’ weight, but many of them, it is to be feared, 
of a small size, which ought to have been returned to the river. This destruc- 
tion of unsizeable fish is a matter with which your committee will willingly 
deal if they have the power. It applies to other fish as well as pile, and it is 
a question deserving of consideration, whether a bye-law should not be passed 
limiting the size at which a fish should be killed. As it is, your committee 
can only urge upon the members to endeavour by example to check the 
unsportsmanlike practice of killing small and useless fish, as is done by law in 
the Thames and other rivers. 

Your committee have great pleasure in referring to the very successful dinner 
of the Society which was held at the Bell Hotel on the 29th of Apzil last, 
under the chairmanship of your excellent President, Samuel Grimmer, Esq., 
and which they cannot but believe not only enlarged the public interest in 
the work of your society, but brought a large accession of new members. 

Another matter which has not only served to keep you going before the 
public, but has afforded great pleasure to your members, is the inauguration ofa 
series of lectures or papers upon subjects connected with the objects of your 
society, which it was suggested by one of your members should be read at 


intervals during the winter season. Your committee feel that they need but 
refer to the very interesting papers upon ‘‘ Fresh-water Fish,” read by Mr. 
Southwell, and the extremely able and practical paper on ‘ Fish Cultivation ” 
by Mr. C. Louis Buxton, in proof of the value of the suggestion, and its capa- 
bility of promoting still greater interest in your society and its work. 

With respect to fish cultivation, which must always be a subject of interest to 
anglers generally, your committee would deem their report incomplete if they 
did not refer to the establishment at the public meeting at Lowestoft in the 
summer, at which Lord Waveney presided, of an association for the acclima- 


tisation of foreign fish in our local waters ; and which they are glad to hearis, © 


under the able management of Mr. W. O. Chambers, doing an excellent work 
in the rearing of fish of a finer quality than those at present inhabiting our 
streams, and the addition of which, if successful, will undoubtedly add to their 
attractions to the angler. As an indication of sympathy with the work of this 
association, of which Edward Birkbeck, Esq., M.P., is president, your com- 
mittee would recommend that the Yare Preservation Society should give a 
donation of £5 to its funds. 

Your committee would express their obligations, in which they are sure the 
members generally will join, to the directors of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, who, on the appeal of your Secretary, and acting under the advice of 
that good friend to your society and ardent angler, Mr. Swarbrick, have 
granted to the members of the Yare Preservation Society the privilege of 
obtaining single-fare tickets to and from the various fishing stations on the 
Great Eastern line. The services of Mr. T. Stevenson, the district superinten- 
dent, and*Mr. A. J. N. Chamberlain, a member of your committee, in securing 
this concession, ought also to be acknowledged. 

Your committee cannot conclude this report without expressing their entire 
satisfaction with the manner in which the society’s watcher, Hewitt, performs 
his duty. So far as they have been able to learn, the practice of wholesale 
netting, once so prevalent, has been almost entirely stopped. 

As a consequence they have but one conviction for illegal netting to record, 
in which the nets were forfeited and the man fined; and another for fishing 
with dead lines. They would add that they find netting for bait is largely on 
the increase, and if thus is carried on to any excessive extent the committee 
will be compelled to insist upxn the bye-laws restricting the size of the net 
used to eight yards in circumference being strictly observed. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


Names of winners of prizes during the season of 1879 and 1880 :—Mr. Boalch, 
Mr. Weatherhead, Mr, Pearson, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Delhaye, Mr. War- 
ren, Mr. Evans, Mr. Brown, Mr. C. Beale, M. Piolaine, Mr. Cain, Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. S$. Winter, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Howard, sen., and Mr. Green, 
Several other gentlemen weighed-in fish, but did not succeed in winning any 
prizes; amongst whom was Mr. Brooke and Mr. Milliard. Gross weignt 
weighted in, 5121b. The annual dinner of the members of the above society 
will take place on Wednesday, April 28th, at Mr. C. Bansback’s ‘‘ The St. 
Paul’s,’? Westmoreland Road, Walworth. Chairman, Mr. Evans; Vice, Mr. 
Bayley ; stewards, Mr. Lutcliffe, Mr. Weatherhead, Mr. H. Dale, Mr. T. Richard- 
son, of whom tickets can be obtained, and also of the Secretary, Mr. Boalch, 
207, Old Kent Road.—PIxiE. 








Fisminc Quarters In BerwicksHire.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House Srarion 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 











OUNG TROUT FOR DISPOSAL.—2000 to 

30,000 FRY of excellent breed will be ready 

for delivery in May. Free on rail, at a chief town in 

the West Riding, 50s. per 1000. Safe delivery 

guaranteed. Address primarily—‘‘ FLy FIsHrr,”’ 
C. R. and Co.. Borough Road, S.E. 





Dulverton, Somerset. 


ANY MILES OF FREE TROUT FISH- 
ING.—APARTMENTS 

nished, with or without board, pleasantly situated by 
the river Exe, within easy distance of the Barle ; air 
breezy, scenery picturesque ; references.—Apply to 
Mr. J. B. Jupp, Karslake House, Winsford, near 


LY RODS FOR SALE,—Superior Hickory 
and Greenheart FLY-RODS, 2is., 25s. and 

30s. STIFF FLY-RODS for upstream fishing and 
casting against the wind, 21s, and 25s., good Action 
Balance and Finish. Every description of Fishing- 
rods Made to Order.—S. Bice, Fishing-rod Manu- 
facturer, 33, Russell Street, Covent Garden (privat= 


to LET, Fur- 





THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


door). 


As recommended by ‘B.N.” in ‘The Country,” 
Aug. 20, for SPINNING for TROUT in CLEAR 
STREAMS, from 2s, 6d. each. FINEST GRAY- 
LING and TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE 
FINEST SMALL RED WORMS sent free and 
safe by post to any address at Is. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 
16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 


RIVERS BARLE anp EXE, 
TROUT FISHING. 
LION HOTEL, DULVERTON, 


SOMERSET. 








Anglers staying at the above Hotel will meet 
with FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION, and 
every facility will be afforded them by the Pro- 
prietor, Mk. W. KING, who also reserves a portion 
of these Rivers for Visitors staying at the LION, 
DULVERTON, or WHITE HORSE, HOTEL, 
EXFORD. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FIsHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 





In two large well-stocked STRICTLY PRE- 
SERVED Lakes, with use of three boats, free of 
charge. There are also numerous streams in the 
immediate neighbourhood, all well-stocked ; romantic 
scenery, and close to the sea. Families and gentle- 
men accommodated upon MODERATE TERMS, 


Apply A, W. SCOTT, 
ARTHOG HALL HOTEL, 


Near DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c- 

1) eOss Re FLIES (GOOD in ANY 

STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘*Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire, 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


GRAY FISHERY, 


FOOT’S CRAY, KENT. 
HE last Shipment of S. FONTINALIS OVA 
just arrived. Large numbers of Fry of same 
nearly ready to send out; also ova and fry of com- 
mon trout. 

Cray Trout Ponds next winter, between 50,000 
and 100,000 yearling S, Zontinalis, and between 
100,000 and 200,000 yearling British Trout will bs 
for sale, all well fed and in prime condition. Ordere 
booked now. For prices, address the Manager. 











7 


THE GOLDEN PERCH. 
1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 
The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Llustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Having purchased Stock, Goodwill, Lease, &c., of 
the concern at 371, Oxford Street. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road), 

BRANCH OFFICE: ‘ 
292, OXFORD STREET (Corner of Davies-street), 
52, H1iGH HOLBoRN. 
Every article requisite for a naturalist. 
Price Lists gratis. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 
in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
‘of Gardner. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a_ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are 1equested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Uniess this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-streer, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Ina-Jane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. qj Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-; lace, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Welis-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 18%, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 2843, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoushby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-strect, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gille't and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-strect, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Etor, Bucks. 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, io, 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Fdgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, ondon-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tche!l and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr, John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,” The ‘‘ FIisHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 


to the Manager of TRE FISHING GAZETTE, No, 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C, 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 
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THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR.* 
By Herron. 
THE Barie.—No. III. 
I LEFT the angler fishing the weir pool just outside Dulverton. 
Having had a long day from Withypool with fairly good 
sport, he enters the town to seek for quarters. There are two 





* All rights reserved. 





very good hotels where he will find first-class accommodation, at 
which ever he may choose to put up at. 
which is the largest, is the Lion. That animal, though the 
king of beasts, here is kept in order by a ‘‘king,” as the landlord 
is Mr. W. King, who is most obliging to his customers, of which 


The first he arrives at, 


he has many, who are glad to come from a distance to pay him a 
visit each year. Dulverton is a most convenient place for anglers 
to stay at for fishing both Barle and the Upper Exe, which is only 
distant a mile. It is also a most central place during the stag- 
hunting season, which commences in August, so that lovers of 
both sports, angling and hunting, can very comfortably enjoy the 
two, and can have both’ to their heart’s content. The fishing 
season lasts till the end of October. King has a portion of the 
Barle near the town, which he reserves for anglers staying at his 
house, also a portion of the Exe near Exford, which I shall men- 
tion in a future article on my way down that river. He is most 
obliging in putting the angler in the right way to obtain leave 
over other private waters and in rendering him every information 
he requires. 

The other hotel is the Lamb, a most comfortable house, and 
visitors will find every accommodation they could wish, and the 
landlord, Mr. J. Tarr and his wife, most obliging—the former in 
rendering the angler any assistance he can, and the latter in look- 
ing after his general comfort. ; 

The town of Dulverton is small, but very prettily situated on 
the banks of the river, nestling in amongst undulating hills—some 
beautifully wooded, others green, with theirgrassy slopes running 
down to the river—dotted about amongst which are to be seen a 
few pretty residences. On the east side of the town on high 
ground stands Pixton, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, with 
its fine park studded with magnificent timber; while amid the 
high ferns are often to be seen herds of fallow deer quietly 
browsing. 

At the top of the town stands the church, built in the Early 
English style. It was restored about twenty-seven yearsago; but 
the tower still retains its old architecture. The scenery all round 
and the drives are very fine; so that shouldthe angler wish to be 
driven to acertain place on either river and fish home, he will 
enjoy beautiful views as well as good fishing. 

Our angler having taken up his quarters here, goes out the way 
he entered the town again to the weir pool, and starts to fish 
down. Below the weir he will find some splendid pools and runs. 
A little way on the left bank stands avery large nice-looking 
building, covered in the summer time with roses. This is the 
workhouse, but it really looks more like a gentleman’s residence 
than what it is. Opposite to the bridge, which is a little lower 
down, are some deep holes with good fish in them, and if they 
are taking anywhere he is sure to take up some fine trout there. 

The bridge, which is called ‘“ Barle Bridge,” is a massive 
structure of ancient date, consisting of four arches. Below the 
bridge, the angler comes to a piece of water which is preserved, 
and he must get leave to fish it. It only extends for about a 
quarter of a mile, when he’ once more comes to free fishing. This 
extends for about another half mile, when he comes to the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Carnarvon. The river is now reserved as far 
as the junction with the Exe, a distance of about a mile, for 
visitors staying at the Carnarven Arms (which hotel is situated alittle 
lower down), and can only be fished by them or any other person 
who has special permission from the Earl. Continuing his 
course down stream, alittle way on he comes to a very picturesque 
old bridge, which spans the river in one arch covered with ivy. 
The drive over this leads to the lodge at one of the entrances to 
Pixton. The road from Dulverton to the station runs parallel 
with the river on the right bank, and on the other side of the road 
is a wood in which is one of the largest rookeries in England, also 
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aheronry. The rooks take up their winter quarters here from all 
parts, and in the evenings when they are returnir g home the noise 
round the rookery is deafening. 

He now comes to a wooden foot-bridge crossing the river; a 
very rustic affair, but similar to other “ clammers” I have 
described. 

A little further the fisherman arrives at a very deep weir pool, a 
grand sheet of water which can be fished from the right bank in 
places. It is impossible to wade here, as it is far too deep. 
This is a great pool for salmon to lie, and during the last severe 
winter this water was frozen over for a fortnight (which had not 
been known for the last forty years), and afforded excellent 
skating for people in the neighbourhood. The ice was so very 
clear that the skaters could see numbers of salmon lying at the 
bottom or the pool. Close here is the Dulverton station, distant 
from that town about a mile and a half, and facing it is the Car- 
narvon Arms Hotel, where anglers will find capital quarters. 
This hotel is kept by Mrs. Nelder, who, with her son and 
daughter, do everything in their power to accommodate and make 
their visitors comfortable. 

After a quarter of a mile or so, the angler comes to the junction 
with the Exe. The Exe here isa much smaller stream than the 
Barle, but more rapid. From this point he is on Exe proper 
and after fishing some splendid pools (equally good for both 
salmon and trout), in about half a mile, as the river runs under the 
Devon and Somerset Railway-bridge, arrives at Exbridge, a small 
village, where private lodgings can be obtained; or there is a small 
inn kept by the Misses Beasley, where the angler can get all he 
requires. And here I shallleave him and take my flight back again 
to the wilds of Exmoor and find out the source of the Exe. 

(To be continued ) 








HOW FISHING-TACKLE IS MADE. 
A Visit TO REDDITCH. 


N order to suggest on the spot some improvements in the make 
of the FrsHinG GAzErre spinners, and also with a view of 
seeing something of a place so intimately connected with fishing, 
we paid a visit recently to Redditch, as the guest of Mr. Samuel 
Allcock, the head of the firm of Messrs. S, Allcock and Co., 
Standard Works, Redditch, the largest manufacturers of fishing- 
tackle in the world. 

Arriving at Redditch on Saturday evening, we found Mr. All- 
cock waiting at the station, and his carriage soon conveyed us to 
his charming residence. After dinner we had a stroll through the 
somewhat matter-of-fact looking little town to look at the market 
or fair which is held every Saturday night. It being dark we could 
see very little of the town itself, but its inhabitants appeared to 
great advantage, for one and all seemed to have turned out either 
to buy, or to sell, or tolook on. Every shop was brilliantly lit up, 
and in the market place cheap-jacks and cheap-jackesses by 
the dozen were doing a brisk trade. One stout old lady amused 
us immensely. She was standing in the midst of a pile of crockery- 
ware; in one hand she held a dish, and in the other a basin; her 
ruddy face glowed like a copper kettle in the flaring light in front 
of her; her stentorian voice, as she cried up the merits of her 
goods, drowned all competitors, and at the end of every sentence 
she banged the dish and the basin together with a vehemence that 
Altogether it 
was a picture which would have delighted Rembrandt or Gerhard 
Dhow. 

The next day being Sunday we walked across the fields to a 
quaint little church on the hillside at Beoley. 


spoke volumes for the soundness of her crockery. 


On our way we 
passed the ruins of Bordesley Abbey, and Mr. A. pointed out the 
beds of ancient water-courses and ponds which had once been the 








fish-ponds and stews attached to the abbey. Ata very little ex- 
pense these ponds might easily be refilled with water and stocked 
with fish from the neighbouring stream, and would prove a valu- 
able addition to the somewhat limited fishing resources in the 
neighbourhood of the town. One or two good angling clubs exist 
already; and Mr. Allcock mentioned that his firm thought of rent- 


ing a length of the stream for the use of his workpeople, many of 


whom are ardent anglers as well as makers of angling apparatus. 


Redditch is situated on a hill in a valley, and in the afternoon 
we went to the top of a hill overlooking the town, which, in spite 
of its many red-brick factories and smoke-stacks, has quitea pic- 
turesque appearance, surrounded as it is by a fertile and wooded 
landscape. We were for some time at a loss to account for the 
absence of beggars and tramps, which are usually so numerous in 
a manufacturing town, and were on the point of inquiring what 
circumstance was the cause of such a pleasing want, when, 
happening to look down, we saw a large fish-hook on the ground, 
and picked it up, and soon after another—when Mr. Alcock 
observed that if we intended taking home all the hooks we saw in 
the streets we should want a wagon, and such we found to be the 
case. At every step in the road a rusty fish-hook or needle was 
to be seen, and our wonder at the absence of bare-footed tramps 
and beggars soon ceased! Every description of fish-hook is to 
be found inthe streets and roads in and around Redditch—sneck- 
bent, Limerick, Kendal, roach-hooks, perch-hooks, eel-hooks 
and every now and then an immense cod-hook, are scattered 
about in the dust, with a bountiful sprinkling of needles of all 
sorts and sizes. Mr. Allcock explained that vast quantities of 
hooks are made by workpeople in their own homes, and are 
carried about in open baskets and boxes; and as there is hardly 
a level road in the town, the frequent joltings of up-hill and down- 
hill carryings, to say nothing of occasional upsets, easily account 
for the number of hooks lying about. After this I was not sur- 
prised to see them quite thick under the gooseberry bushes in 
Mr. Allcock’s kitchen-garden. I imagine short dresses must be 
the fashion with the ladies of Redditch, or else they must 
frequently find their dresses have more hooks than eyes about 
them. 

Next day, directly after breakfast, we walked down to Mr. 
Allcock’s factory, which is within five minutes’ walk of his house, 
and close to the railway. It is an immense square red-brick 
building, and at the back several additional blocks have been 
added from time to time, for this splendid business steadily 
increases every year. After examining an immense stack of 
bamboo-cane, hickory, greenheart and other wood, which is piled 
up under sheds in the court, our first visit was to the hook-making 
and finishing rooms. 

How Hooks Are MADE. 


The wire from which the hooks are made comes from Sweden 
and Sheffield in coils of various sizes and quality. When required 
for use, a coil is cut up into lengths of two or three feet, and 
these lengths are tied together in bundles. The next process is 
to cut up these lengths into pieces of the size the hook is to be, 
and this is quickly done by means of a powerful shears. The wire 
in its present state is of course soft. The next process is to make 


the barb, and it is done thus: Twenty-five or thirty of the short 


one, two or three inch lengths of wire are placed evenly side by 
on a little metal tray, the workman then lifts them off and 
places them on his work-table against a ledge, and then with 
one steady pressure on a large blade, he makes a slanting 
gash near the ends of each bit of wire. This gash ex- 
tends» only about one third through the wire, and by a 
little leverage of the blade before it is taken out, the bit of 
metal is prized up, and forms the barb of the hook. The next 
operation is to point the wire, and this pointing is done by a 
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number of men and lads. The wire is held in the left hand, the 
end to be pointed is held on a piece of wood fixed in the bench 
at which the workman sits, and with two or three rapid touches 
ofa file he gives the wire its sharp point, and also tapers the 
shank in those hooks so required. When he has pointed a certain 
number a lad comes round and collects those he and the other 
pointers have done, and the next process is to give the wire its 
destined hook shape—sneck, Kendal, Limerick or round bend, as 
the case may be. This work is done chiefly by girls, and the 
ease and rapidity with which they form the. hooks is perfectly 
marvellous. Fixed in the bench in front of each girl is a little 
horse-shoe shaped metal frame, and in the centre of this a piece 
of metal of the shape of the hook is fixed—the barb is hitched 
in the sharp left-hand side of this mould, as one might call it, 
and then the wire is quickly bent round the outside of it and so 
takes its form: any reader who may-not understand the process 
from this description may do so in a moment by holding:a bit of 
wire or a pin by its end in a pliers, and then giving the wire a 
turn nearly round the pliers, he will then see on separating them 
that the wire has taken the exact shape of the pliers, and 
this is the principle on which hooks are bent. The hook is now 
perfect in all respects except temper, and the tempering is the 
next process ; it is done thus: a bushel or so of untempered, that 
is un-hardened, hooks is placed in an affair very similar to a large 
warming pan, 7.e., it isa pan at the end of a long iron handle. 
This pan is thrust into a ‘burning fiery furnace’ in shape like a 
baker’s oven, as soon as the hooks are red, or rather white hot, 
they are taken out and turned out of the pan into a large tub of 
oil. The glowing mass disappears in the oil with a slight hiss 
and a few bubbles, and to a stranger the wonder is why the oil 
does not take fire, but it doesn’t; and in spite of the fact that 
these oil-tubs are close to the furnaces, a fire from this cause is 
almost unknown. It should be mentioned that in the oil tub isa 
wire sieve which catches the hooks, and as soon as the latter 
are cool they are lifted out by means of the sieve and are now 
quite hard; but this is only the first part of the process; for, 
although hard, they are as brittle as glass and require tempering. 
On the opposite side of this workshop is an iron framework 
something like a kitchen range, the top iron slab has round 
openings in it about two feet in diameter for holding shallow 
iron pans filled with fine sand ; as there is a fierce fire under each 
of these pans the sand isof course almost red-hot. Into these pans 
of sand the hooks are turned from the sieve, and with a kind of 
ladle the workman in charge stirs them about somewhat as a 
cook does a pudding. As soon as they are done the pan is lifted 
off the fire-and sand and hooks are poured on to another sieve ; 
the sand goes through into another pan and leaves the hooks in 
the sieve; they are now properly tempered, and are ready for 
use except that they have to be polished or japanned. The 
japanning is done in the usual way. The polishing is a simple 
but interesting operation, and is done sometimes by hand and 
sometimes by steam-power. It should be mentioned that Messrs. 
Allcock have steam-worked machinery in almost every depart- 





ment of their factory. Ifthe hooks are to be polished by hand 
they are placed in a bag with sawdust and then well shaken. If 
they are done by steam-power they are placed in barrels with 
sawdust. The barrels are fixed, at an angle of about 45°, 
Some of the 


will be seen going round at a great rate and in them the hooks are 


on rotating shafts and spin round. barrels 
in a very lively state, but with one general circular motion—in fact 
they look like a cascad2 of silver when they are bright steel sea- 
hooks. In other barrels which are going round slowly, the mass 
of hooks goes round ina sort of jog-trot. When polished, the 
hooks have to be counted, put away in packets, and labelled. 
Thecountingisdone bygirls. Ablunt sortof knife is held in the left 
hand, and on this the hooks are hung, with their barbs all one 
side in the case of large hooks; the girl then takes up a hook, and 
with its shank counts off the hooks hanging on the blade, sliding 
off each dozen as it is counted into a packet. 

Some of the common kind of sea-hooks are pointed on a grind- 
stone, but the point so obtained is too stumpy for general use, 


How Rops Are Mapr. 


Our next visit was to the shed in which are the circular saws 
for cutting up the logs of various kinds of rod-wood into strips, 
These strips have next to be rounded, and this is done in Méssrs, 
Allcock’s establishment, by means of a pecular lathe, in shape 
something like a speaking trumpet. 4 piece of hickory or green- 
heart, five or six feet in length, and with its four sides rough, 
just as it comes from the saw, is pushed into the mouth of the 
machine and through it ; it goes in at one end square, and comes 
out at the other rounded and tapered. 
straighten it. 


The next operation is to 
This is done by hand in the following way. The 
workman stands in front of a sort of baker’s oven in which isa 
charcoal fire. He thrusts the wood to be straightened into the 
oven, and holds it over the flames a second or two, pulls it out, 
and squints along it, then pushes it through a hole in a post up 
to the point where it requires straightening, and then bends it in 
the desired direction ; this operation of heating and bending is 
repeated until his practised eye tells him the stick is straight. 
The operation of sand-papering, and varnishing the rods, putting 
on the ferrules, winch fittings, &c., requires no description. The 
ferrules for common rods are cut out of brass pipe, those for best 
rodsare hammered out by hand and tapered. The bronzing of brass 
winch-fittings is done thus: the metal rings are fixed on the lathe, 
and polished with emery paper, and while the metal is still hot 
from the friction a rag dipped in sulphuric acid is applied to it 
as it revolves, and the surface assumes the blue-black steel colour 
at once. 

Messrs. Allcock have some thousands of rods always in stock, 
and having an almost unlimited supply of wood, which has been 
seasoning for years, and several first-class rod-makers amongst 
their staff, they naturally are able to turn out first-class work in 
this most important branch. The manager of the rod depart- 
ment, Mr. Perks, showed us a magnificent split-cane fly-rod, 
built on a peculiar plan of his own. We were not surprised to hear 









































A BITE AT LAST! 
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he had refused an offer of five guineas for it. Its expense is the 


only drawback, as far as we could judge without actually trying it 
withaline. We were fishing last year with one of the oldest and 
best fly-fishers in Devonshire, and after admiring his rod, which 
was remarkably light, well-balanced, and stiff, asked where he got 
it. “Ah!” he said, ‘that is the best rod I have ever handled in 
my life; three years ago my nephew wished to make mea present, 
and knowing he could not please me better told me to go to Mud- 
ford, of Tiverton, and select the rod I liked best out of his stock. 
I did so, and here it is.” He promised the next time he was at 
. Tiverton to get one for us as nearly like it as possible; and in 
the course of some correspondence with Mr. Mudford on the 
subject, we found the rod was one of a lot he had purchased of 
Messrs. Allcock and Co., of Redditch, and he had none exactly 
like it left. 
Our next visit was to see how the 


FIsHING GAZETTE SPINNERS (REGISTERED) 


are made, and to give the foreman in this department a few hints 
as to the proper curve ofthe blades and length of same. These 
spinners are stamped out of metal and then brazed on to the barrel 
of a swivel. We shall be glad to hear from any of our readers who 
may have tried these, and not been successful, as we have heard 
of one or two complaints. If the spinners are properly made and 
properly put on the line, they will spin almost anything. Mr. Wm. 
Bullock, author of the “ Articles on Spinning for Trout,” which 
appeared in our columns last year, and perhaps the best minnow- 
spinner living, was somewhat sceptical until he saw them in use 
and then he said that nothing could possibly be better. One 
objection which many anglers make who have never tried the 
spinners, is that they will make a swirl in the water and scare the 
fish. They make no swirl whatever, and are almost invisible in 
the water. The best proof of the pudding is in the eating, and as 
hundreds of trout have been killed when using this spinner 
(43-inch size) 6 inches above the minnow, this proves they do not 
scare the fish, but rather attract them. 


Tue ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” LEAD. 


This is a new lead which Messrs. Allcock are making for us 
from our pattern. Its advantages over the leads in use are that it 
can be put on and taken off the line at any point without unfasten- 
ing or disturbing the trace or hooks at all. It cannot slip when 
once put on, and can be put on in a second ortwo. It will be 
made in various sizes. 

How F.Loats ARE MADE. 


Cork is cut up into squares and oblong pieces, and through 
these a red-hot ironis passed. The cork is then put on the lathe, 
and the workman gives it the required shape; it is then ground 
smooth on a revolving grindstone, then passed on to girls 
who fill up ail cracks and holes on the surface with putty ; then 
the quill top and wood end are fastened in, then it is painted and 
varnished. Our next visit was to the room where Messrs. All- 
cock’s show case for the Berlin Exhibition was being fitted up. 
This was the room in which the fire occurred, but fortunately the 
case itself had been removed, and only the goods looked out from 
stock were burnt ; and we are glad to say the great Redditch firm 
were able soon to make good the loss, and their handsome case is 
already on its way to Berlin, where it will be set up under Mr. 
Allcock’s own supervision, and if it does not prove to be a lead- 
ing feature of the kind in the building we are greatly mistaken. 

If any of our readers wish to be convinced of the immense and 
growing interests felt in the art of angling, we would advise them 
to pay a visit to Redditch, and see the immense quantity of 
material which is there constantly being made up for anglers by 
the hundreds of skilled hands employed by this firm alone. We 














have only been able to glance at a few of the articles manufactured, 
for the wholesale trade only, at the Standard Works. We should 
like to have said something about lines, flies, swivels, artificial 
baits, &c., but must reserve them for another occasion. 








THE FISH OF THE TRENT, AND HOW TO CATCH 
THEM.—PLAIN PAPERS FOR PLAIN ANGLERS.*—No. IV, 


By THE TRENT OTTER. 
THE BARBEL (Con/inued). 
OME enthusiastic anglers, or tyros in the art would perhaps 
be the best name for them, would perhaps, on receiving 
information that the barbel were biting, get a lot of ground bait in 
a hurry, and dash off to the river and pitch it in anywhere, in the 
belief that any quantity of barbel would be attracted into the 
swim, and only waiting for a bit to be dropped over their noses in 
order to be dragged out wholesale. Now, my dear brother tyro, 
let me caution you in this respect—don’t waste any ground bait if 
you can help it; let caution mark your every movement in this 
respect. You might pitch your ground bait ina place that is 
entirely unsuited to the barbel, and wonder why you don’t catch 
them, when the fact is there are none there to catch, and then go 
home disappointed, and say that barbel-fishing is all a delusion 
and a snare, and that there is not such a thing in the river asa 
barbel. You are as cross as two sticks, and vow you will give up 
fishing for ever, when in reality the fault is yours, and does not lie 
in the fish at all. You have not been at homeaDove half an hour, 
when your friend drops in and says that Smith has got such a 
glorious catch of barbel—as many as he could carry home ; that 
is the last feather that breaks the camel’s back. You then, 
perhaps, go to luok at Smith’s fish, anda finer lot you never saw. 
* Smith, old fellow, how did you catch them?” Ah, there is 
the rub; by simply using a little judgment in putting in his ground 
bait where the fish were, and not throwing it in anywhere as 
you did. 

If you know a place that abounds with barbel, of course it is 
different ; but if you don’t, keep your eyes open and you will most 
probably see them jump out of the water, or what is locally known 
as “ pitching.’ They are troubled with parasites, and I suppose 
it is in order to rid themselves of them that they “ pitch ;” they 
generally run in shoals, and where you see one jump there are 
probably many more. During the months of August, September 
and October, which, by the bye, are the very best months to take 
them, you can scarcely take a walk by the river-side, 
but that you will see them jump very frequently When 
you have selected aswim you should proceed to bait it, and 
there are various methods of doing this, in order to suit the 
bottom. You should know how the current is; it may, perhaps, 
be different under the surface to what it is at the top, and you 
must bait accordingly: a little practice will make you judge this 
to anicety. If you fail to see any barbel jump then you must 
choose a swim where there is an eddy by the side of a swift 
stream, a ledge or a deep hole where some old posts stick up, or 
a lot of rubbish, as these afford shelter for the fish; and if, when 


you carefully plumb such places as these, you find a tolerably level ~ 


bottom with about eight or ten feet of water you are almost cer- 
tain to find barbel there, and then you must mind and throw your 
groundbait in so that it glides into the hole or eddy, or else it 
will perhaps be swept down the stream. The best way to try the 
set of the stream is to take two or three small pieces of wood or 
stick and throw them on the water, and you will see by the way 
they float down where to put your groundbait in to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the case. And now, having founda swim that holds 





* All rights reserved. 
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barbel, the next thing is to bait it; one way of baiting a swim, as 
practised on the Trent, is to procure half a stone of scratching— 
be sure and get English cake, don’t be put off with anything the 
dealers might want to impose upon you, for the foreign stuff is not 
fit even for groundbait. When you have got the right sort break it 
up small and put it ina pipkin, and pour boiling water upon it 
sufficient to cover it, and let it stand all night ;and then take 
about a half peck of small or refuse potatoes, and boil them till they 
will crush up ; and then put them and the scratching together in 
something, and then take a half-quartern of barley flour and mix 
the whole mass together till it will hang together in lumps, and 
then it is ready to use. The cost of this groundbait is only 
It is thrown 
in in lumps about the size ofa cricket-ball; about half of it is 
thrown in one night, and then about half of what is left is thrown 
in the next night, and the remainder the night after, and then 
the swim is ready to be fished the day following. Of course, when 
this groundbait is used, your hook-bait is scratching—the nicest, 
whitest, and best bit you can pick out of some which you have 
specially prepared without the addition of the potatoes and barley 
flour. A nice bit of pipe that looks like a lump of 
fat is very much liked by both barbel and chub; they lap their 
leathery jaws round it and gobble it down without making any 
bones of it! This sort of groundbait, to my mind, has its 
objection, for, after you have done fishing the swim, you can very 
seldom catch any more fish in it for weeks after; it makes them 
sickly, and I think it spoils the sport for any one who may happen 
to follow you. In fact, I don’t like the plan at all; but it is used 
a good deal on the Trent, so I have just mentioned it. The best of 
all ground bait for barbel, that is, in my opinion, is about a 
thousand or so of large lobworms; these are procured at night 
out of the meadows where the grass is short, after a heavy fall of 
rain or dew, by the aid ofa lantern. Approach the field as care- 
fully as a burglar glides up to the door or window of the house he 
intends to rob; step as carefully as you can; and, by the light of 
the lantern, you will see the worms stretched out on the grass, or, 
at least, partly out on the grass and partly in their holes; seize 
them firmly but carefully, and draw them out of their holes; drop 
them in a bag or whatsoever you have with you, but be as still as 
you can, for at the least noise they will disappear like lightning 
in their holes. When you have got a sufficient quantity of them, 
you may then proceed to bait the swim, and to do this some 
anglers cut them up in pieces and scatter them down the swim, 
or, mind, a little above the hole you are going to fish, so that the 
stream may carry them down fair and square into the hole. If it 
is possible, the angler does this for three nights before he fishes 
the pitch ; he cuts up and throws in about five hundred the first 
night, three hundred the second, and two hundred the third ; and 
then, when he comes to fish the next morning, he must be sure, 
before he puts his rod and tackle together, to cut up a dozen or so 
and scatter them down the swim. 
reason will be given further on. Some anglers throw the worms 
in whole, for this reason—they say that they live longer in the 
water, and will attract the fish better ; whereas, the cut-up worms 
soon turn bad. I think it is the best to use whole worms, but I 
prefer to bait the place first thing in the morning, before or at 
sunrise. ‘The reason of this is obvious, for alot of eels and other 
nocturnal fish would be attracted into the swim if you baited over 
night, and get alot of the ground bait that was intended for the 
barbel ; so I think that the first thing in the morning is the best 
time to bait for barbel, but whether you use cut-up worms or 
whole ones, throw them in in quantities as I mentioned for bait- 
ing at night. © 

If you wish to fish a pitch that you cannot bait very well by 
scattering the worms down the stream—if, for instance, the water 


This is animportant point ; the 











runs too fast—then a good plan is to have a small net, something 
like a landing net without the ring, and put a lot of clay and worms 
in it, and then tie a strong cord to it and cast in the stream a 
little above where you are going to fish; the action of the water 
will cause the worms to work out of the net and attract the fish 
into the swim; and when you come again to bait draw the net out 
by means of the cord; fill it again, and repeat the operation till 
the swim is fully baited. 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


ANOTHER GERMAN FISHING EXHIBITION. 


Gre German cousins seem determined to make the year 1880 

a noted one in the annals of of piscicultural and piscatorial 
exhibitions. The Berlin Exhibition will be an extremely im- 
portant and interesting one; and we regret to say that, notwith- 
standing she did not enter the ficld until after Great Britain, 
America will, it is said, send a larger and more varied exhibit than 
this country. The supineness which has marked English feeling 
regarding this exhibition is to us perfectly incomprehensible. It 
is some consolation to know that Messrs. Allcock and: Con 
amongst some other English firms of spirit, are sending a 
splendid case which, with its contents, weighs nearly a ton. 
From what we saw of this case and its contents when on a visit to 
Redditch the other day, we feel confident it will prove a principal 
feature of the exhibition. 


Books ON FISH AND FISHING. 


Authors and publishers of books on fish and fishing should note 
that Messrs. Triitbner and Co., publishers, Ludgate Hill, London, 
have undertaken the agency for forwarding books for the exhibi- 
tion. All books sent will be arranged in alibrary where they can 
be inspected by visitors, and it is hardly necessary to say such an 
exhibition of them will be a splendid advertisement. 


ANOTHER GERMAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


From a prospectus we have received from Herr Haller, secretary 
of the ‘‘ Unterfrankische Kreisfischerei Verein,” we learn that this 
Fisheries Association proposes to hold an exhibition at Wirzburg 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th days of June, 1880. 
thing in any way connected with angling, fish-breeding, &c., 


Exhibits of every- 


indeed, with fish and fishing generally, are solicited ; prizes will be 
given, and after the close ofthe exhibition there will be a lottery, 
for which only objects which have been exhibited will be pur- 
chased. Applications for space must be made before the 1st of 
May, and the goods must reach Wiirzburg (carriage paid) not 
later than the 25th of May. 
exhibits, and of the entire interior arrangements of the exhibition, 
will be defrayed by the Association, and it will also pay expenses 
of return carriage of all exhibits except such as are of a perish- 
able nature, such as living fish, &c. The Association will take 
every possible care of exhibits, but cannot be responsible for loss 
or damage; it will, however, effect insurance against fire on 
goods when exhibitor desires it, but at his expense. All goods 
sent should have the name and address of sender on them ; and if 
they are to be returned, full instructions to that effect must be 


The expenses of arranging the 


given. Communications respecting the exhibition must be 
addressed thus :— 
An 
die Vorstandschaft des unterfrinkischen 
Kreisfischerei-Vereins, 
WURzBURG, 
Germany. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


(from our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


‘** My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.— SHAKFSPEARE, 


Tue continued east wind has prevented any grand success in the way of 
{routing. Dozens of men, whose ‘‘’prentice hand ” was many a year back, have 
been toiling and spinning onthe Thames during the past week, but not one 
fish, to my knowledge, has been taken worth catching between Cricklade and 
Staines. The water, to all appearance, is in the best of trim, but appearances 
in this case are deceiving, for although bright, the water, from continuous hail 
and snow storms, is as cold as charity, and no fish, with any respect for itself 
under such circumstances would deign to take flight into a region— 

“© Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest,”’ 
unless well advised beforehand that it would be ‘‘done brown” in a frying- 
pan and its ‘ coffin plate’? garnished with slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 
In my last notice of likely places in Mid Thames wherein to catch trout I 
mentioned HURLEY and its sunounding weirs of Hambledon, Newlock and 
Temple. My prognostications have been fairly carried out, as some ten decent 
fish have already been had from the waters enumerated. The best inns in 
this locality are Medmenham Ferry Hotel, kept by Host Todd, who is a marvel 
in fixing his guests up in culinary delicacies; the Black Boy, kept, or rather 
which keeps, as fair a fisherman as there is on the Upper Thames, viz., Tom 
Street. The ‘‘ Boy”? is not very pretentious as a hostelry, but the ‘ girl”-— 
the boy's wife—is a wonder at fixing up ‘‘grub,’’—the ‘‘diet of worms” 
not being in the same street. Another house in this locality, and one I can 
highly recommend to London anglers, is the East Arms, Hurley, Great Mar- 
low. A letter or card in advance to the proprietor, Mr. W. Claydon, would 
always ensure a well-appointed open or close trap meeting any train at Maiden- 
head, so any angler after a short rail and a breezy drive over Maidenhead thicket 
could ensure in this way being at work on the river in one hour and a half from 
Paddington. Marlow is the next station below Hurley, and these waters from 
preseivation and natural resources, I must say, in my opinion, are far excellence 
the waters for trout of the Mid-Thames—the weir is a splendid tumble of water, 
and the pool below fit for a ‘‘ Ragono’’ limning. The shallows to Quarry Wood 
are just the shoals for a big trout to be wrecked on, and all this lovely water is 
well stocked by a prosperous local angling association, and looked after by 
lynxed-eyed bailiffs, who have the association’s reputation aid their own’pockets 
to think of in Coing their duty. There are various snug hostelries peculiarly 
adapted to fishermen in Marlow, but I must defer this mention until my next. 

Thursday evening.—River in prime order for spinning as regards colour, but 
the temperature is too cold for any grand success, but my advice is to try at 
once, so as not to be forestalled by possibly the clothes-prop-and-line tackle 
fraternity. MARLOW Buzz. 

April 15th, 1880. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order now for trout. 
PECTS : If we have much rain it will make the water too thick. Weather 
unsettled. SporT DURING THE WEEK: Nothing has been done here with 
the trout.—JOHN Rush, fisherman. 


é The Thames (Kingston). 

T have but little news to send you. We have plenty of trout, but no one 
comes to fish for them. The weather has been so unsettled, no one can name 
a day that would be likely or fine. Water in fairorder. My son John, with Mr. 
Heywood, caught a fine trout in Teddington Weir the other morning, length 
two feet, girth eighteen inches. 


PROs- 


; JOHN JOHNSON. 
i The Thames (Teddington). 
Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: There has been atrout caught under our 


weir. One 8} 1b. by young Johnson, and there have been others seen.— 
JOsEPH BALDWIN. 


April 18th. 

The Thames (Windsor). 

Although not exactly the weather to suit carpet knights, trout are to be had 
if only looked after and tried for. In many places good fish may be daily seen 
cutting about and chasing their bait in right good earnest, and no one—or, at 
least, very few—trying them, because to them it is not ‘balmy’ weather. 
Many a good fish is to be had now, while the water is in such fine fettle. Now 
is the time to try them—not merely trying them for a short time, but keep the 
lamps open and work for them. Those trout-anglers who have ttied the 
‘‘TInfant’’ at the ‘“‘Chumps,”’ in this neighbourhood, will be pleased to hear 
he is still at the same address; and, whoever does get him, I'll back 
him for size against any trout taken in the Thames this season. I have 
seen him every inch, and if he is no smaller than when he came up 
within two feet of me one morning last season, when pricked, look 
out for squalls, as he comes froma nasty big bough partly sunk, and would 
doubtless try hard to get back to sucha stronghold. Very few anglers have 
been out, but five fish have had tu succumb. M. Sherrington, Esq., with an 
artificial bait, in Windsor weir, a pretty fish of 31b. 2 0z. ; another gentleman 
with an artificial, one of 251b; Mr. Lock of Eton, in Boveney weir, one of 
3 lb., losing another very fine fish. Harry Wilder with a patron dropped down 
from Maidenhead, and as usual did not visit it for nothing, although this time 
it was a small fish. After writing last week, I hear Clifford, Esq., of Magna 
Charta Island, had another fine fish of 91b. When anglers read this they, or 
at least a great many of them, say to themselves : Well, how is it I have tried 
and tried and cannot get one ? A person living on the banks of the Thames, 
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with the water constantly under their. notice, if it is anything ofa stretch, is 
nearly bound to spot one or more, weeks before the season commences ; being 
constantly under observation, his exact feeding time is taken, and when the 
season commences, he must be a poor angler who cannot get on terms with 
them. The great secret is to get their feeding time, where they start, and 
fish in the neighbourhood ; as, in a few minutes, a Thames trout will go over 
a good bit of water in chasing his bait, and_ return to the spot from whence he 
started. I hope some day to touch more fully upon his habits.—R. B. BAM— 


BRIDGE. ‘ 
White House Fisheries (Hackney Marshes). 


On the toth instant Mr. Hatton, the well-known fishing-rod manufacturer, of 
Hackney Wick, who was fishing for eels, took a nice chub. He estimated its 
weight was at least four pounds, which he threw in again. On the f4th instant 
a subscriber to this water, while trying for eel=, caught a great number of fine 
gudgeon, the majority of which, he states, measured eight and nine inches ; each 
fish was immediately returned to the water. 


The Annan. 

This river is at present in good order for angling, and fishers have been busily 
plying the rod for the past few days. Trout fishers generally have been very 
successful; in numerous instances large “takes” of yellow trout have been 
made, the weights ranging from }1b. to 2]b. Salmon-fishers have not been so 
successful, although in the tributaries one or two nice fish have been landed. 
Should a spell of fine weather set in, large baskets are auticipated, as there 
seems to be abundance of fish in the river. 

April 4tb. 

The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


At last we are able to tell of a fish being killed below Clonmel, Mr. Hutchings 
Mountain Lodge, was the successful angler and landed a fine salmon of 20 1b. 
at Dudly’s. The water is in good order now for the first time this season down 
here, so we hope to hear of the fishermen down the river having some sport. 
Mr. Park (18th Royal Irish) fished for the first time this season and we are 
glad to be able to tell of his landing a salmon 16} lb. at Suir Castle on Friday 
last after an hour and a quarter’s play on the fly called ‘* peg-the-rake.” On 
the same day Captain Palliser of Ardfinnan killed on Mr. Cusack’s 
waters, a beautiful short fish of 22 lb., and also same the day Mr. Thomas 
Phelan, Kilmanahan, landed at Newcastle on Lord Donoughmore’s preserves 
one of 131b. There is a lady on a visit at Cahir who has surprised us with 
her good luck. On Monday, she landed no less than three salmon, and on 
Tuesday, on the same fly, caught a salmon, a pike, and a very large trout. 


Dr. White, at Newcastle, this week, killed two salmon, weighing 18 Ib. and | 


10 lb. On yesterday, Lord Donoughmore landed a fish of 11} ib., and his 
man, Mr. Thomas Phelan, one of 11 lb. at Knocklofty. Last week was the 
best week yet for the cot-fishers, owing principally to the fine high water they 
had from the many heavy showers, and when the run of fish is small, average 
weight ro lb., they are generally more numerous. Between Clonmel and Derren- 
laur they got ninety-two salmon for the week, price from Is. 91. to Is. 1od., 
which is a great fall from last week’s price ; the water was so low those days that 
they have not caught a single fish. The trout on all the streams are in very 
good condition, but those on the Suir have not come up to the usual standard 
for this time of the year, owing to the late floods at beginning of season. Mr. 
Ben Goring and Mr. Baker killed some good trout onthe Anner. On Sunday 
Tim Power landed a splendid lot of fish, killed at Gurteen side, at Kilshulan; 
also Ned Murry some large trout. Lord Lumley got a few nice fish on the 
Anner. Some of the oflicers have gone there to-day, they ought to 
to have some sport, as the day is suitable for that stream, Mr. Bradford got 
some large trout there since, in excellent condition. Mr, Alfred Phelan got 
two dozen and two onthe Tar on Saturday, and seventeen trout there on 
Monday. One of our water bailiffs was attacked on Saturday night by eight 
or nine men and so severely beaten he cannot yet go out. The particulars of the 
encounter are not yet fully known. He is arespectable, good man, and there is 
much sympathy felt for him, There was a little boy caught a small pike this week 
on a trout-fly. We were surprised to see such a good rise of trout last evening 
from seven to eight o’clock, so our night fishing will be in after a week or two. 
The killing flies are the blue blow, orange wren, and black hackles.— 
14th April Dora. 
Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both rivers are now in most excellent condition for fishing, especially fly- 
fishing, and I am pleased to say that some handsome dishes of trout have 
been killed off of both the above rivers by those who have had the proper flies 
to kill fish with. The best-killing flies have been the claret-body, bumble and 
furnace flies. The hare’s ear, dun, and small March brown have also killed 
a few fish, both trout and grayling. I saw three brace of trout last Tuesday 
nignt that had been killed on the Derwent with the natural minnow, trolling. 
They would weigh nearly 5 lb., the fish being in excellent condition. I also 
hear that fair sport has been had down at Whatstandwell Bridge, on the 
Derwent, with both the fly and bottom fishing, with the Brandling worms, 
a chub of 23 lb. being killed, besides a quantity of good-sized roach. 
I also hear of two pike being killed, one over 5 1b., and the other 
64 |b. These were caught with the dead gorge, small dace for 
baits. I also hear of several other pike being seen down here, 
averaging from 2 Ib. to over 7 lb. each. There has also been a large 
trout seen close to Whatstandwell Bridge that would weigh between 3 1b. and 
41b. Otters are still numerous on various parts of the Derwent, especially on 
the Derwent between Crowford and Ambergate. Fishing prospects are still 
good on bothrivers. The best feeding times have been from one till four. 
Weather still very cold. Wind, east, and very boisterous at times. Barometer 
falling. GEORGE JAMES EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 

April 15th, 1880. 

[It is rather Jate for jack fishing! 

at any time on such a fine trout and grayling stream as Derwent.—ED.] 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION. OF WATER: These rivers are rather low, but in fair condition 
for angling. The Barle islower than the Upper Exe. PRosprecrs: We are 
having a nice rain to-day, and if the wind will only change from the present 
quarter, viz,, N.E., the prospects for the next few days will be good. Sport 
DuRING THE WEEK: The wind remaining, as it has all the past week, in the 
east or north, not many very good baskets have been taken. However, a few 
have been made during the last two days ; Mr. Heath caught a nice lot yester- 
day, and I gota fair basket. GENERAL REMARKS: Clear-run salmoa have 
not yet made their appearance as high up as this. Some kelts have been 
caught but returned to the water again.—W. 

April r5th. 


Still, we are glad to hear of their death © 
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The Eden (Carlisle). 


There bas been very little doing amongst the angling fraternity this week, 
cn account of the water being very low and the days too bright. On the 8th 
inst. Mr. George Coulthard killed ten trout weighing 6 Jb. ; on the gth Mr. 
Greaves killed, in the Kirtle, 20} lb. trout and whiting; on the 12th, Captain 
Yeaton killed seven trout, weighing 4 lb.; on the same day, in the Eden, Mr. 
John Carruther had fair sport, but I have not ascertained the number or weight. 
The last-named gentleman killed to-day 6} 1b. trout ; also to-day, in the Eden, 
Mr. R. Archiba'd killed eight trout.—THOMAS PARKINS, 


Carlisle, April 14th. 
The Dove. 


Both fly and minnow have been weil plied on this river during the week. We 
hear of a take of 4} brace of fine trout near Doveholes. There have been a fair 
number of rodsters out in Dove Dale, but the captures have been small. The 
flies which ave killing best are the blue dun, the yellow dun of April, and the 
cockwing. There were only a comparatively few fishermen out on Tuesday, 
and in visiting the stream we found the trout rising well. One gentleman near 
Mayfield got a nice basket of five brace, and another got three brace, which 
must have weighed close upon five pounds, both being captured with the pale 
blue dun. On Wednesday a well-known frequenter of this river took seven 
brace with the dark April dun. Mr. Ward Foster, of Ashbourne, who makes 
all the flies ramed above, has also Leen doing well. 

{ Ycur propcsal accepted.—Eb. ] 


The Devon (Ilfracombe). 


CONLILION OF THE WATER: Streams are in good condition for fishing, but 
the east wind this week has made it 1ather cold mornings and evenings, in 
consequence of which there have not been many anglers out and very little fish 
taken. PRoOspEcTs: Sea-fishng, as far as hooking is concerned, is rather slack 
this week, but the steam trawlers are doing remarkably well. There is a com- 
pany at Cardiff that has started three or four of these boats, and they fish about 
40 miles west of Lundy Island, and are getting tons of fish every haul, a great 
part being soles and turbot. Average value of fish per haul from £40 to £60. 
—HeEnry CoMER. 

Apuil 14th. 

The Exe (Tiverton). 

CONDITION OF WATER: Clear, and in good order for fishing just now. 
Prospects : Should the weather continue dry the river will soon get too low 
for good sport. Barometer falling; wind S. Sporr DurInG THE Past 
WEEK; Fly-fishing, trout ; some very good baskets have been made by several 
gentlemen. The flies killing are green tail, hare’s flax upright, Aller bred, blue 
uptight with wings, and iron blue.—W™m. Muprorp. 

Apnil 15th, 1880. 

Lochleven. 


There were a large number of parties out on the 13th. Messrs. A. and J. 
Patterson, Glasgow, brought in twenty-one trout, weighing 24 lb.; Mr. Fer- 
guson, Edinburgh, eleven trout, 11 lh.; Mr. Sinclair, St. Andrews, fourteen 
trout, 13]b.; Mr. Dickson, Edinburgh, twenty-two trout, 16lb.; Mr. Craig, 
Edinburgh, seventeen trout, 17 1b.; Mr. Kinnear, Edinburgh, ten trout, 9 lb. ; 
Mr. Urie, Glasgow, eighteen trout, 17 lb. 8 0z.; Mr. Allan, eight trout, and 
Mr. M‘Dougall, seven trout, not weighed; Mr. Gordon, Cheltenham, twenty 
trout, 14 lb. 8 oz.; Mr. Knox, Cambus, twenty-one trout, 24 ]b.; Mr. Muir, 
Edinburgh, eighteen trout, 19 lb.; the Earl of Mar, ten trout, 8 lb. 8 oz. ; and 
Mr. D. F. Scott, Duddingston, sixteen trout, 16lb. Mr. D. R. Kerr, Bald- 
owie, had fourteen trout, weighing 14 lb. 


April 4th. 

The Test (Hampshire). 

There has been very little fishing for the last week. Yesterday at 1 o’clock 
the fly came on thick, and lasted till 4 o’clock. The fish rose splendidly ; 
but owing to the wind and rain it was next to impossible to get them to rise. 
They would not look at the fly under water, and trying to dry it was labour in 
vain. After a lot of trouble I managed to bag three brace of nice fish. I 
tock them nearly all the first throw with a fresh fly; it did not seem to matter 
what colour it was as long as it kept above water. I killed some with a gran- 
nom (a flyI have never seen here), others with a hare’s ear, olive dun and 
Wickham’s fancy. To-day they did not riseso well. I gave my small boy his 
first lesson, and had the satisfaction of seeing him kill a fish with a fly 13 lb. It 
has been raining, more or less, all day, and the water is now in fine order. 
Better news still, at 3 o’clock the wind veered round to the south—long may it 
remain in that quarter.— HAMPSHIRE. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury-) 


It is now raining heavily, and we may expect a rise in the water. This will do 
no harm to fly-fishing if it clears off quickly, for the water the last few days has 
been so low and clear with the wind N.E., so as to make fishing with any success 
almost impossible. Before the water became so low, fair sport was to be had, 
some decent trout succumbing to the natural minnow, and Mr. Joseph Ham- 
mond caught a nice fish, 1 Ib. 20z., with the February red. Yesterday the 
March brown was onthe water as thick as hail, on which the dace, at the 
bottom of the fords, were feeding greedily. Some of them are getting in good 
order, but the majority of them are as rough as a rasp.—W. D. 

April 15th. 
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_TRouT PoIsONING IN DERBYSHIRE.—During the last few days it has trans- 
pired that a dastardly outrage has been perpetrated on trout in a small stream 
in North-East Derbyshire, caused, it is believed, by ill-feeling engendered 
during the recent election. In that district there are several tributaries of the 
Rother, which come from the grouse moors in that locality, and some of these 
have lately been stocked with fish by their owners. Amongst these is Mr. 
Wightman, a great lover of angling both of trout and salmon, and this gentle- 
man has, at great expense, imported a large quantity of trout into the stream 
which runs by his residence. Mr. Wightman has taken a prominent part in 
the late election, and a day or two ago was amazed to find his favourite water 
had been ‘‘limed”’ by some miscreant, and that his trout were floating down 
the stream by the score, dead and dying. It appears that he had previously 
been threatened that such a thing would be done if he did not abate his political 
ardour. It is to be regretted that, so far, there is no clue to the depredators. 
The extent to which the mischief extends will necessitate a start de n0v0, 
and all the trouble and expense has been wasted. Mr. Wightman is very 
popular with his brother anglers; but, living as he does on the verge of a 


colliery districts it is thought some of the colliers are responsible for the 
outrage. 











ANOTHER STRING OF PISCATORIAL ITEMS. 


SPAWNING OF ROACH. 


jis my remarks some weeks ago on the spawning of “ other 

fish,” I observed in regard to the roach that their time is 
about the middle of May, and I did so from practical experience 
in the metropolitan river. In like manner to the dace, the roach 
travel upwards during their period of spawning, and there is a 
small ditch or backwater at Hampton Court, familiarly known as 
Clay’s ditch from its contiguity to Mr. Clay’s garden, in which 
their upward progress is frequently impeded when there is not 
sufficient water for them to go ahead, and it has become necessary 
year after year to net this piece of water in order to facilitate the 
progress of the fish and to prevent their beinz poached. The fish 
when netted out are put in the parent stream, and, if 1 remember 
rightly, last year the officials of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society recovered something like 12,000 roach. It used to bea very 
favourite work of the late Mr. Stephen Ponder, and with his 
gudgeon drag he has not unfrequently taken out some twenty 
bushels of roach. Now, referring back to the date of these 
operations, the time as near as possible has been the 12th of May, 
some years a few days before and others a few days after. This 
would prove the accuracy of my statement, but to prevent any- 
thing like error, I would remark it referred simply and solely to 
the Thames. Uponthe spawning period for roach in respect to 
the City waters, it is an unquestionable fact that it is, as I have said, 
about the middle of May. One word respecting the dace—those 
fish have about four shifts upwards, extending perhaps over a 
fortnight—the first shift is about the end of February, and this year 
they did not make the fourth or final move until about the middle 
of March. J am very glad to find that the subject which I 
ventilated has awakened some discussion, and so long as it is 
continued in good humour, and the opinions given are thoroughly 
practicable and reliable, it may do some good in any alterations 
or additions that may some time or other be made in the Fresh- 
water Fishery Act of 1878. 


Live FisH For Bait. 


Under the Fresh Water Fishery Act, commonly known as Mr. 
Mundella’s Bill, there is no provision made for the sale by 
the tackle-shops of live baits, either for fishing in private waters 
or for angling for trout The Bill does not affect fishing in private 
waters, and yet the proprietor of a fishing-tackle shop is answer- 
able to law if he sells any live bait or fresh-water fish after the 14th of 
March. This is rather a hardship upon the trade, and somewhat 
arbitrary; especially as during the trout fishing-season no one can 
angle for or net for bait without becoming liable to a penalty, and 
itis next to impossible to catch a Thames trout without a nice lively 
bleak or dace. Under certain regulations the law might be 
relaxed for the exclusive sale of live fish for bait, and the 
removal of the present restriction would be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the tackle-shop proprietor, where such fish alone should 
be attainable. The prohibition of the sale of dead fresh-water fish 
during the fence period is one of the best parts of Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill, and in the passing of that Act there is no doubt the question 
of live fish for bait never occurred to the promoters. The 
Aquarium naturalists, with Mr. J. T. Carrington, of the West- 
minster Aquarium, at the head, were wide awake to the necessity 
of having live fish as food for their stock of fish-life in their 
tanks, and, if I mistake not, obtained a clause, and rightly too, that 
would enable them to do it; but from some apparent oversight 
the anglers made no provision for obtaining live fish for 
bait after the 14th of March. It is a great hardship 
on the anglers that they cannot be allowed 
a few bleak, and it is a greater hardship on the fishing-tackle 
shops to have their hands entirely fastened behind them through- 


to catch 
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out the whole period of the fence season in reference to the sale 
of fresh-water fish simply for bait. There would be no mischief 
created by the advocacy of such a clause as would relieve the Bill 
from such an oppression, provided that such fish were caught 
under some regulations. It is worth discussion, and, weighing 
the good on one side and the evil on the other, we may good- 
humouredly come to some wise conclusion. I know the fishing- 
tackle shops complain of the hardship, and I have heard anglers 
grumble at the prohibition, and that is my reason for placing the 


questions before the angling public. 
ANGLING CLUB ANNIVERSARIES. 

The columns of THE FisHinG GazeTtTE are weekly evidencing 
the fact that the metropolitan fishing societies are celebrating 
their anniversaries this year with unwonted vigour, and a large 
amount of enthusiasm, all testifying to growing prosperity, increased 
unanimity, and undoubted popularity. I have attended several 
of these gatherings lately, and been delighted to recognise the 
kind feeling which is promoted on those occasions, and to witness 
the appreciation of the members to any amount of good that has 
been done to improve the angling pursuit. When the season 
of angling is over it is pleasant to meet under such sociable 
auspices—for one to compare notes with another, to recount the 
events of an angler’s life, and to relate the various incidents 
connected with it. When I was amongst the gallant Svver 
Trouters the other night, I heard some extraordinary angling items 
which in print would be deep with interest and full of practical 
reality. There is no sport with greater details of events and 
vicissitudes than that of angling, and no book could ever be 
printed that would give one tithe part of fishing experiences. 
They would require no colouring, no fancied description ofscenes, 
and certainly no reports of eating and drinking, to make them 
acceptable to the general reader of angling literature. I wish 
every angling club in London the greatest success. Talways 
profit by my visits amongst them, and I sincerely hope the 
coming season, which opens on the 16th June, will be a glorious 


one to each Society and every member of it. B. 








FEAR IN FISHES, AND FLASHING RODS. 


HILE endeavouring to ascertain what is passing in the 

minds of the lower animals, the naturalist meets with a 
barrier which for ever must preclude his arriving at even an ap- 
proximately satisfactory result. Amongst warm-blooded creatures 
possessing fine nervous organisations, such, for example, asthe dog 
his difficulties are indeed not so great. Pleasure and pain are both 
consummately expressed, and hints of finer feelings are copiously 
given. But with the silent dwellers of the water the case is dif- 
ferent. Nosound indicatesthe perception of poignant pain, and no 
voice declares joy. The emotions of fear, love, jealousy, expect- 
ation, regret, are but barely indicated. The physical features, 
which in man—in so far as the comparison is available—are 
developed to the highest degree, are unfitted for expression 
In fishes, and consequently it is to be safely said the whole 
range of emotions, proceeding from whatsoever cause, are low in 
intensity, and of course correspondingly difficult to trace. 

The question of how far fishes are influenced by fear has 
always been one of the central moot subjects which anglers dis- 
dain not to consider. It is, moreover, one which cannot be settled 
off-hand. Extended observations show that fear in fishes of a 
particular object varies with the circumstances of its presentment. 
Furthermore, whilst one kind of fish flies its neighbourhood, 
another is either curious orunconcerned. The angler in a stream 
where rod has never before been used, may take fish at his feet, 
but the reverse is the case with a river persistently fished. A 





considerable amount of boisterous movement will not materially 
upset the equanimity of a hungry pike, but the veriest foot-fall 
starts the shadow-loving trout. A gun fired off near a herd 
of chub, if the sportsman be not seen, scarcely scares them, but 
let a swallow or rook cast its shade, and forthwith they are 
gone. A clap of thunder may seem to crack the firmament 
and the lightning may cast out its fiery javelins, and yet, as our 
worthy editor has stated, salmo fario will rise to the fly. From 
beneath the low wooden bridge on Heath’s Fishery at Wraysbury, 
I have taken roach whilst the train has been passing over and 
actually agitating the water with perceptible vibrations, and 
yet were a man to stand on that same bridge and move himself 
with any ostentation, the roach-fisher might bid farewell to sport 
for the time being. 

In the face, therefore, of these incontestable variations in the 
manifestation of fear in fishes, how is it we find the correspondent 
of “ Forest and Stream” (quoted by theediter in the last issue) 
boldly stating that if “the angler keeps out of sight no amount of 
flashing [of the varnished rod] will scare fish”? As has been 
shown, the individuals of well-fished streams are excessively 
wary, while those of unfished streams would not be. It may be 
granted there is the possibility—even probability—of certain 
fish of any stream not being scared, though they see, and be as 
well excessively wary; but how does this correspondent so un- 
qualifiedly pronounce? How can he, or any one, found so sweeping 
a belief on evidence which can at the best be but negative, viz., 
his experience of tabular results? The scared fish, of course, did 
not bite. 

It was Mr. Baily, I believe (author of the ‘‘Angler’s Instructor”), 
who first in print (Zisherman’s Magazine) drew attention to the 
evils of a shining rod when fishing for shy fish. The well-known 
optical law that the angle of incidence is always equal to the 
angle of reflection, is operative in relation to the shining 
The sun’s rays strike upon the polished surface, are 
thence reflected, and meet the eye of afish. To the fish, what 


rod. 


he sees is a bar of light which, on being moved and as the angles 
fall aright, appears of different shapes and movements. Now 
there is, as has been urged, no utter proof this will frighten a fish 
But this is 
tantamount to inferring that there is no reason for believing a 


unless its motor—vz.e., the angler—be also seen. 


fish will be frightened at anything, simply because you do not 
happen to observe that he isso. If an angler throws a large stone 
in the water amongst trout he even cannot see, he unquestion- 


ably knows he will scare them, because he has observed their 


timorous habits under inflictious of an analogous, if not similar, 


nature. Following this reasoning, therefore, though it may 
never be placed amongst the proved facts, it is fair to believe trout 
may be frightened by a blazing-brand-like rod. 

Due weight, nevertheless, must be given to the editor’s refer- 
ence to the indifference trout sometimes assume toward a thunder- 
storm. With all deference, however, I do not clearly perceive the 
rese mblance or analogy between the lightning-flash and the flash 
of the rod. The conditions of each are vastly different, and varied 
circumstances alter cases. Inthe case ofthe rod, broad sunshine 
must prevail, and all nature isin harmony. Supposing the fisher 
unseen, the alternate flashes and the (almost equally seen) 
variating length of opaque wood—vwith the flashes mutually spread- 
ing and contracting—are the only strange phenomena of the water. 
This glitter is sure to be observed, and to rivet the watchful fish’s 
attention by its recurrence. On the other hand, a thunderstorm 
surrounds all in gloom and darkness. The lightning comes and 
goes with marvellous rapidity, though it is obliged to remain the 
eighth of a second on the retina, and to the fish—but faintly, ifat 
all, hearing the thunder—is by no means likely to provoke fears 


as to personal danger, because of its universal illumination. 
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Besides, it is certain that every half-pound fish must have seen 
more storms in number than enough to prove them the heralds of 
no inconvenience, but rather good; in the accessions of fresh 
food they bring. I am convinced there is a great difference 
to a trout between lightning and a flashing-rod, and, personally, 
I am persuaded that the latter greatly scares on astillday. How- 
ever, these are matters quite susceptible and worthy of expression 


of opinion from your readers. 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 


[Mr. Keene has put the matter very cleverly, but we must con- 
fess we are not convinced by his arguments. An ounce of practice 
is worth a ton of theory, and we can only say we never noticed 
that trout were scared by the flash from a rod. We have used a 
highly-polished black trout-rod on a hot, bright midsummer day, 
when the water has been low and clear as crystal, and had very 
good sport. We are well aware that the shadow of a rod or of 
anything else thrown on the water will scare fish, but a flash is 
anything but a shadow. We fancy that on most English trout 
streams the fish have far greater opportunities of getting accus- 
tomed to the flashing of rods than they have to the flash of 
lightning. Has Mr. Keene never caught trout where the sun- 
beams, coming fitfully through some opening in the waving foliage 
overhead, are flashing all across the surface in bars and every other 
fantastic shape of light? We have frequently. 

But a very easy and simple way of for ever settling this flashy 
question, would be for Mr. Keene, or some other enthusiast, to 
stand where—unseen himself—he can see trout feeding, and with 
ahand-mirror flash the sunlight over them. If it scares them 
then it is very probable the infinitely weaker reflection from a rod 
will also scare them. 
such flashing will frighten the fish. We hope soon to have an 
opportunity of trying this experiment ourselves, and shall be sorry 
to find our theory is wrong, for the simple reason that if anglers 


We venture to predict that no amount of 


give up using flashing rods, how is one to tell if any one is fishing 
above or below you on a stream ?—a most important question, for 
there is not much fun in playing second fiddle on a trout stream, 
7.@., fishing directly after another man has waded through the 
water. At present it is only necessary to get up a tree or on toa 
bank commanding a good view of the stream, and if there is an 
angler near his flashing-rod will betray him, and you can go the 
other way !—Ep. | 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE BERLIN 
EXHIBITION. 


Ww learn from Harper's Weekly that ‘“ The United States Fish 
Commissioners who are to take charge of the interests of 
this country at the Berlin Fish Exhibition, sailed in the steamship 
Neckar with the first instalment of exhibits. The collection will 
be classified carefully. It gives some notion of the extent 
of one branch of business in America to know that speci- 
mens of not less than one hundred and fifty different kinds of fish- 
food will be sent to Berlin, and sixty varieties of oils. The Exhi- 
bition, which opens on April 20, will continue about ten weeks.” 
From the above it will be seen what the United States Govern- 
ment is doing fo place America in a good position at the Exhibi- 
tion. We only wish the same could be said of our own Govern- 
ment! It will hardly be credited, but we believe it is a fact, that 
the fine collection of apparatus, fish casts, tackle, &c., at the South 
Kensington Museum will not be sent to Berlin, as everybody ex- 
pected it would be, simply because the Treasury department would 
notadvance the few pounds necessary to defray the expenses of 
carriage to Berlin. The breed of owls at Whitehall must be very 
fine. 
[Since writing the above we see from the German Fischeret 
Zeitung that the American Commissioners have arrived at Berlin, 








attended to,—[Apvr.] 


and will at once proceed to arrange their exhibit, which numbers 
7,500 articles and weighs 175 tons! This is something like enter- 
prise. The interior of the Exhibition will be splendidly decorated 
with aquaria on a large scale, fountains, pictures of celebrated sea- 
ports, &c., and will be gay with flowers, plants, &c. | 








BENEFIT ON BEHALF OF THE FISHING ROD AND 
TACKLE MAKERS’ SOCIETY. 


BENEFIT on behalf of the above excellent and deserving 

society is to take place on Wednesday, April 21st, at the 
Grecian Theatre, City Road. For the first time in this theatre 
the new drama, in four acts, “‘ Russia,” by R. Reece and H. B. 
Farnie, will be rearranged and produced under the direction of 
Mr. George Conquest. 

The performance will conclude with a comedy-drama, in two 
acts, entitled, “Never Reckon your Chickens before they are 
Hatched.” We hope, and have no doubt, it will be a great 
success. 








TROUT FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


ORE anglers have been out on the Avon since our last issue than during 
44 the previous week, and some very nice takes have been made, ranging 
from } 1b. to 21b. and upwards, On Friday evening last, Mr. H. Gwatkin 
landed a very nice g]b. trout at the Gloucester Street foot-bridge, near the 
Government Buildings. Later on at the same place, he got one estimated to 
weigh 14 lb., into the landing net, but in lifting it ashore, the person who was 
assisting him allowed the net to sink below the surface of the river, and the 
monster got away. Onthe following night the same angler landed a trout 
weighing 9+ lb., near the Resident Magistrate Court, and working up to Lane’s 
mill, he killed another weighing 8}1b. All the fish were taken with a spinning 
minnow. Oa Tuesday evening, Mr. J. Piper struck a beauty, also witha 
minnow, immediately opposite the Resident Magistrate’s Court, and after play- 
ing him for nearly half an hour, it got away through a dog jumping into the 
river between the angler and the fish. The following evening, Mr. Piper had 
another try in the same spot, and after a few casts got arush, which ran out his 
line nearly to the brass. Working with patience and good judgment, he 
eventually succeeded in landing a grand fish, which was found to weigh a little 
over It lb. Other large fish have been struck during the week, 
between Lane’s mill and the Madras Street bridge, but they have got away. 

None of the town anglers have visited the Cust during the week. At the 
head of the Selwyn, near Cordy’s, recently, Mr. Knight in one evening took 
eight bes trout with fly, averaging 3} lb. each, The largest turned the scale 
at 37 1b. 

Two persons—one a well-known publican—were caught on the night of 
Jan. 23rd by Mr. Armstrong, fishing from a boat between the north bridge in 
the gardens and the island. The anglers admitted that they were baiting with 
gentles. An information will be laid this morning for a contravention of the 
Domain Board’s Act. 

The number of trout distributed gratuitously by the Christchurch Society 
during the past season has bzen 26,925, and in addition 7900 have been 
sold, 





A conference has been arranged to take place between members of the 
Angling Society and of the Councilof the Acclimatisation Society, with the view 
of securing such legislation as will prevent illegal angling. It is alleged that at 
present a system of cross fishing is indulged in, and that by this means a stream 
is almost as effectually cleared as if a net were to be used. It is further 
asserted that some pretended anglers set a series of lines in the manner which 
would be adopted for catching eels, and that daring the night a good deal of 
fish poaching is being carried on, these combined evils tending to almost 
entirely neutralise the work of the Acclimatisation Society. 

A meeting of the Canterbury Anglers’ Society was held on Jan. 23rd at the 
Commercial Hotel ; Dr. Campbell (iu the chair), Dr. Chilton, Messrs. Hunt, 
Bridges, Cogan, M‘William and Stoddart. Dr. Chilton briefly stated the 
result of the interview with the Council of the Acclimatisation Society, by 
whom the representation of the deputation from the Society with reference to 
illegal angling, had been courteously met, and moved—‘That Messrs. Cogan 
and Stoddart be a Sub-Committee to meet a Sub-Committee from the 
Acclimatisation Council in conference.’ The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hunt and agreed to. After passing some accounts the meeting adjourned.— 
Form the Canterbury Times. Jan 31st. Christchurch, New Zzaland 

A splendid fish of 14 1b. was taken shortly after the above appeared in print, 
soa correspondent informs Messrs. Little and Co., who have received a photo- 
graph of it. 








Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,’”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. Yo be obtained from all respectable fishing tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. john Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Tedding:on ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success,—See that the name *‘ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed ard deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysesstreet, Birmingham.—[ADvrT.] 4 

GrorcGe James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby:hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fisb to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen ‘of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper lies, 2s. per Dozen, Qrders punctually 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedo not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Co respondents | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WILLIAM GARNER.—We cannot tell you exactly what the water-shrimp and 
the caddis feed on, nor can we.say whether they will thrive in confinement. 
They both require running water we think. In India the fresh-water prawn 
lives on the bodies of niggers who have been drowned by accident or their 
friends; but dead niggers are rare in this country. If you put a good 
supply of the weed or mud in which you find the shrimps and caddis 
into your tank with them, you will probably put in what they do feed on— 
be it animal or vegetable. Perhaps some of ourreaders can give you more 
information on this matter. 


J. N.—We have repeatedly stated that the Mundella Act does not apply to 
private waters. You are at liberty to fish in the water you name. 


F.C. D.—Thank you for article. You will find some advertisements of 
gentlemen who breed trout in our advertising columns, these are all we 
know of in England. 


A. K. D.—The Mundella Act, or rather the Fresh Water Fisheries Act, can 
be obtained at Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co, the Act Office, West Hard- 
ing Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. The Colne, Mole Loddon, &c., only come 
under the Act where any one has a right to fish in them, 7. ¢., private waters 
are exempt, 








THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1r,—Having read with pleasure the ideas and remarks of your correspond - 
ents upon the Coarse Fish Act and althoagh thankful for the Act as it now 
stands I have come to the conclusion it will bear amending. 

I fear it was hurriedly put together and at the last moment those supporting 
it fearful of delay, and that we should obtain no Act at all, 1ushed it through 
at any cost. 

I have the authority of oae of the gentlemen selected to give evidence upon 
the Select Committee, (Mr. Whitaker, chairman of the Beresford) to say he 
was not called. He would have given his idea upon the following :— 

1. Fence time for each fish. 

2. Entire aboiution of netting. 

3. Fly-fishing for dace in May. 

4. Eels to be exempt from the Act. 

5. Roach and chub to be fished for much later ; and would have pointed, 
to the fact, 

6. Bream spawn after mid-June and are therefore now unprotected. 

Like many other anglers (self included) he believes, we could fish all the year 
round and yet not take a single fish out of season. 

Mr. Editor, how many jack, chub, and other fish are hooked out by gentle- 
men spinning for trout ? It does not follow should an angler hook a roach, 
perch, or other fenced fish he would bagit ; besides—as suggested —genuine 
anglers would help to keep wrong doers in subjection. 

In conclusion, let me advise a meeting to be held—zach club sending two 
practical men—to reconsider the Act, see Mr., Mundella, M.P., and have it 
amended without delay; also let me ask the aid of your powerful pen to call upon 
anglers to combine and be of one mind, having the subject fully at heart.—I am, 
&ec. , F, MALCOM. 

40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


S1r,—As V.P. of the recently formed, but so far prosperous ‘ Liverpool 
Angling Association,’? I am glad to see the shortcomings of the Mundella 
Act freely ventilated in the columns of the FISHING GAZETTE. I trust the 
matter will not be allowed to drop until an amendment of the Act is passed. 
And in my opinion, as an angler of many years’ experience, especially in regard 
to coarse fish the alteration should take the form of an extended close time for 
these fish, say from the rst March to the Ist July, exempting rod and line; 
leaving it to the good sense of the fisherman to return to the water all fish he 
finds to be in spawn or in the lean condition they will be in for some time after this 
operation has been got through. Netting, and all illegal methods of takin g 
fish during the said close time to be strictly prohibited. 

We in Liverpool cannot get any trou-tfishing without going at least fifty miles 
and are consequently tied to ponds for coarse fish, and it is very hard that we 
should be debarred for three months from following this innocent recreation in 
the very best and most attractive part of the year.—I am, &c., 

27 Troughton Grove, Liverpool, April 14th, 1880. R. WooLrFALL. 


THE MUNDELLA ACT- 


Sir,—A word to the discontented. Seriously consider the concluding 
paragraph of the letter of J. H. Keene in your issue of the 1oth. Again, con- 
sider the advice of Mr. Mundella at the meeting at the Society of Arts, ‘‘ make 
your Act as simple as possible. Alterations are doubtless inevitable ; still, I 
say, alter as little as possible, leave the Act as simple as possible.’’ 

Pike and perch want more protection than the Act affords; it should be 
made illegal to take them after the last day of February. I see no very special 
reason why they should be protected after the 15th of June; perch are then in 
fine condition ; as to pike, it would be as well that they should not be taken till 
at least the middle of July, to allow them full time to get into condition ; but 
itis not of such great importance as protecting them during the first fifteen 
days of March. Dace should not be taken after the last day of February; of 
course, dace-fishing might commence in May, but if there is to be aclose 











season for rods which is not a sham, you must stop angling altogether duriag 
its continuance. 

Many jack are killed, and probably not a few bagged, during the trouting 
season, My reason for thinking so is this: a puntman (I will not mention 
names) wished to induce a friend of mine to go trouting; as he did not believe 
in trouting in the Thames, he declined. Said the puntman, ‘Never mind the 
trout old man, you'll get plenty of jack.” 

If you are to allow roach-fishing to the end of April, how many fine perch 
must fall a sacrifice. 

Ihave always found tench and carp pretty well able to take care of them- 
selves at all times. 

By all means entirely abolish netting. In altering the Act I would suggest 
the close season should be as at present, for all fish except pike, perch and 
dace ; for perch and pike not to be taken after the last day of February until 
July 16th, or later if agreed on. Perch and dace not to be taken after the last 
day of February until June 16th. 

I should be sorry’ to dogmatise, but having been present at the meeting of 
the Society of Arts, I think from careful consideration of what there took 
place, I have herein faithfully represented the general feeling of the great body 
of anglers. It is to be borne in mind that Mr. Bonvoisin’s great forte is roach- 
fishing, but when he has reconsidered the subject fully, I trust he will see with 
me the necessity of fully considering every form of angling, and to do so in the 
simplest manner possible.—I am, &c., Lonbon. 





MR. FIELD’S COMPLAINT. 


Srr,—Similar complaints have been, from time to time, made by secretaries 
and others. connected with the various associations formed to protect and 
develop the fishing resources in the different district that anglers, asa rule, do 
not contribute to their funds. 

Now, Mr. Editor, there are numbers of piscators, not connected with any of 
the London fishing clubs or local societies, that frequent the distant as well as 
the home stations in search of sport, who would willingly contribute their 
mite to assist in the good work if an opportunity of doing so was afforded to 
them. 

To enable them to doso, let the Conservancy Boards, the T.A.P.S., and 
other kindred societies, put up in a conspicuous position at the river-side hotels 
in their jurisdiction a collection box in aid of their funds. The various pro- 
prietors, I am sure, would gladly direct the attention of anglers to the box. 
At the end of each year I am convinced none of these societies would have 
reason to be disgusted with the contents.—I am, &c., REURUT. 

April 8th. 


THAMES TROUT. 


S1r,—Surely “‘ Marlow Buzz” does not mean to tell us that nine genuine 
Thames trout of the old school were caught by Mr. Bedford in a few hours’ 
fishing ? Were they not fish which have been recently turned in from the 
Wycombe streams? J. H. Keene is quite right about the decrease of Thames 
trout, and as long as the swans are increased in number, trout will not multiply 
as they ought. The Lord Chamberlain does not believe these birds eat the 
spawn—nevertheless, eat it they do. 

By the way, that story in the A/éany Times is not an original Yankee yarn, 
Many of your old Indian readers will corroborate me in this remark.—I am, 
&c., B. 


JACK, CARP, TENCH, &c:; WANTED; 


Srr,—Will some of your readers kindly inform me the best means _to obtain 
stock, consisting of jack, carp, tench, perch, roach, &c.?—I am, &c., 
CHARLES HONE, Manager, 
The Surrey and Home Counties Fishing Club and Subscription Waters. 
The Lake, Cavan Villa, Whitehorse Road, Croydon, Surrey, 
April 12th, 1880. 


THE NORFOLK RIVERS AND BROADS. 


S1r,—A report having obtained circulation that the rivers and broads of 
East Anglia had again fallen into the hands of the spoiler, from the use of the 
ligger, the net, and othersuch allowed practices, I would respectfully ask the 
assistance of your wide circulation amongst anglers to refute an assertion which 
may not only occasion some injury to those counties, but reflect discredit upon 
those zealous men who by their example, their influence and their wealth, are 
doing all in their power to protect these waters for the harmless and healthful 
amusement of anglers only. 

It would appear almost a waste of ink, in the face of a special and stringent 
Act of Parliament, to contradict a statement which is in such direct variance with 
every clause of that enactment ; but a false rumour, once started upon its bale- 
ful errand, too often, in desvite of all evidences to the contrary, gains a certain 
injurious consequence, while it takes time, if ever it is thoroughly eradicated. 
Those individuals who have set it afloat may have been inspired by conscien- 
tious motives—they may have been acted upon by some idle desire to create a 


sensation ; but it is to be hoped that jealousy, or a yet more unsportsmanlike 


feeling, has not originated so prejudicial a statement. 

It is perfectly true that the Act in question permits anglers to ply their craft 
all the year round. And here the concessions of Parliament virtually cease ; 
for although netting is not altogether tabooed during certain specified periods, 
it is only permitted with so large and extended a mesh as would only ensnare 
fish of a gigantic size, which are declared by all experienced pisciculturists 
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better removed from well-ordered preserves than allowed to inhabit the waters 
and prey upon their fellows at the expense of a valuable stock. 

As for liggering, one of the charges made, I feel confident it is now a pursuit 
of the past, and if it lingers in some out-of-the-way corner of East Anglia, it is 
pursued by those who are ashamed of the light, and of whom I, for one—if 
truthfully apprised of the fact—would be the first to publish their names and 
addresses. 

Not but what the owners of private waters are permitted to do as they please 
with their property ; but these gentlemen are all, I feel convinced, of one accord 
in the good cause so nobly inaugurated —to restore the once high standard of 
excellence which the broads and rivers of these counties held in times past. 

At the meeting at Lowestoft, on the question of introducing foreign fish 
into these districts, almost every acre of this boundless area of water was 
represented on the platform by its owner; and then and there, with a result as 
noble as it was unanimous, the determination was arrived at to go heart and 
hand in the common effort of guarding the indigenous fish, at every expense 
and hazard, from illegal and unsportsmanlike proceedings. 

It is, therefore, little short of an insult to these gentlemen, individually and 
collectively, to accuse them of either virtually or tacitly permitting practices 
which they, in such a brotherhood, pledged themselves to maintain. 

The navigable, that is the public tidal waters, of which there are some 
hundreds of miles constantly fished with the rod, do not require any such com- 
pact, as they are fenced by the Act of Parliament—a special Act for the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; andin the term navigable is included two 
or three important broads, notably one of the most extensive, that of Oulton, 
over which keepers of tried honesty have been appointed, and amateur inspec- 
tors volunteer their aid ; while the officials of the Great Eastern Railway afford 
every facility to the inspector for transit from place to place on the waters, 
from the various intersecting lines of which the greater portion of the districts 
may be overlooked. 

Believe me, sir, with the willing and united spirit which now prevails 
throughout the rapidly-developing districts in question, the professional 
poacher’s trade is moribund. He must either take to some other calling or quit 
the land in search of an element less sedulously cared for than are at present the 
noble rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk ; and any canards to the contrary can only 
have their prejudicial effect upon the ignorant, and certainly must fall harm- 
less (although indignantly denied) amongst all who have the honour tosign 
themselves, EAst ANGLIAN, 





VARNISH FOR FLY-RODS. 


S1R,—With reference to J, C. T.’s letter in your valuable paper, I should 
advise him to use Mander Bros,’ flatting varnish, which will preserve, and 
not give that objectionable glitter he complains of.—I am, &c., 

Walham Green. THOMAS J. SMITH. 


CLUB REPORTS. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A report has been circulated that a member of the above Society has weighed 
in fora prize a large jack which he pretends to have caught, but which in reality 
he had purchased, It is supposed that the slander has originated with some 
former members with the idea of injuring the Society. Any one who can prove 
that this fish was purchased, snared or taken by any unfair means will be hand- 
somely rewarded. The slightest information on the matter will be thankfully 
received and considered confidential by—G. Srapk, 19, Healey Street, Prince 
of Wales road, N.W. 











KELSO ANGLING CLUB. 


The first competition this season by the members of the Kelso Angling Club 
took place yesterday. The day, though cold, was on the whole favourable 
for trout angling, and the baskets obtained were tne heaviest that have been got 
for several years, Twenty-eight competitors entered, and of these twelve put 
in an appearance at the weighing table. The second heaviest basket was got in 
the Bowmont, and the others were principally got in the Tweed and Teviot. 
The following are the prize takers for heaviest baskets :—Ist. John Steel, 15 Ib. 
14 oz. ; 2nd. Robert Affleck, 14 1b. 2 oz. ; 3rd. Thomas Walker, 11 1b. 1 oz; 
4th. George Wright, 8 Ib. 3 oz. ; 5th. John Mechie, 61b. 12 0z. The prize 
for the heaviest half dozen of trout was won by John Steel; they weighed 4 lb. 


15 0z. The prize for the heaviest trout was got by George Turnbull, 11b. 5 oz. 
—Iam, &c., JAMES WRIGHT. 
April 13. 


ee 


KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY: 


The annual meeting of the above Society for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year was held at the club house, the Albion, Caledonian Road, King’s 
Cross, on Monday, Sth inst., when Mr, Woelfell, having been unanimously 
elected to the oflice of chairman, and Mr. J. Armstrong to the office of trea- 
surer, Mr. Emms, the worthy secretary, rose to address the meeting, and said 
it was his painful duty to inform his brother members that in consequence of 
his business and private affairs he was unable any longer to give the necessary 
time and attention to the duties of the office of secretary, and he was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to decline the honour of re-election. The announcement 
was received with sincere regret by one and all present, and every inducement 
and every persuasion was used to induce Mr. Emmis to re-accept the office; but 
that gentleman having again and again assured the meeting that it was utterly 
Be oible for him to give the necessary time and attention to the duties of the 
ofce, Mr. Perkins was reluctantly elected to the vacant post, the members, one 
and all, to the very last minute being most reluctant to part with their late 
respected secretary. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the balance-sheet for the past year, 
which showed the Society to be in a most flourishing state, and the large and 
unexpected balance in hand met with the approval of every one present. 
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A unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Emms for the able and efficient manner 
in which he has conducted the business of the Society during the four years he 
has held office brought the business of the evening toa close. 





MANCHESTER ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ordinary monthly meeting was held on Tuesday evening last, Colonel 
John I, Mawson, president, in the chair. Mr. Henry Brownhill read a paper 
on ‘‘ Trout-Fishing in Lough Neagh, and the River Bann, at Toome Bridge.” 
Mr. Brownhill’s first visit to this locality was made in May, 1875, and though 
he considers that month too early for the Bann, he was encouraged to make 
two further visits the same year, and he has visited Toome every summer since, 
always meeting with good sport. The fish to be met with are trout of large 
size, reaching even 10 and 121b.—though it has never been Mr. Browynhill’s 
fortune to secure one of these monsters —salmon, pike, perch, eels, and some 
times, on the Lough, the pollan, or freshwater herring, a fish which is generally 
supposed not to take the fly at all. The fishing for salmon and trout opens in 
March and closes at the end of October, but it is not alvisable to delay a visit 
beyond the beginning of September, as the steeping of the new flax, which 
then begins, and flows into the lake and river, renders the fish unwilling to take 
fly or bait. A Manchester angler may leave home at 5-30 p.m. and arrive at 
Toome by breakfast time the next diy, and he may also enjoy a full day’s 
fishing when the time for his return comes—both going and returning being 
done in the night—a very great advantage to towa anglers whose holiday time 
is limited. Mr. Brownhill mentioned another advantage, which &shermen do 
not always require, though we are assured they will do so at Toome. There is a 
fish-train leaving at 12.30, by which fish can be sent home daily, and it will 
arrive in Manchester by six o’clock the next morning. 

Lough Neagh is the largest lake in the British Islands. It has an area of 
100,000 acres, and is about 66 miles in circumference. The River Bann, which 
is the only outlet, is at Toome (the place at which the outflow takes place), 
about 300 feet wide, so that fishing can only be carried on efficiently from a 
boat. A weir extends the whole way across, by which navigation between 
river and lake is made possible. Nearly the whole of the male population of 
Toome is engaged in the very extensive eel fishery carried on there. ‘his is 
leased to Colonel Bruce for £1500 a year, and last season, from June to 
January, 162,435 lb. were packed and sent away. 

he eel fisheries extend from one side of the river to the other, only a passage 
being left at each side fcr salmon and for boats. The method employed for 
the capture of eels is somewhat as follows :—Four wicker-work walls are 
arranged in the shape of a very deep letter W, with the angles pointing down 
stream. Each angle ends in a long pocket net, and the eels, going down 
stream to the sea, are directed by the wicker walls to the nets, and as no fish of 
any kind seems to have the sense to turn back, there they remain until the 
pockets are emptied, and the fish are transferred to a large floating pontoon, 
from which they are removed as occasion requires. 

Two miles below Toom; the river widens out into Lough Beg, where pike 
are so numerous that Mr. Brownhill and a friend have taken forty of those fish 
in an hour. The size is 2 or 3 lb. each. 





MARYLEBONE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The above society had their district visit on Tuesday, April 6th, when seven 
clubs were present—the Cambridge, City of London, Golden Barbel, Norfolk 
North-Western, Prince of Wales and Savoy Brothers. Mr. Coucher, of the 
Prince of Wales, in the chair; Mr. Noble, of the Savoy Brothers, vice-chair. 
The evening was spent in harmony, and some capital songs sung by Messrs. 
Coucher, Noble, Sangster, Mellish, Sharp, Humphries, Moore, Short, Till, 
Amies, Lawler, Buckingham, Shelley, Lee and Parker. Altogether a pleasant 
evening was spent.—W. F. PEARCE. 

April 12th. 





NORFOLK ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The next return visit of the W.C.A., No. 1 District, will take place at the 
above house on Wednesday, April 21st., when the favour of your company, and 
as many of your members as can make it convenient, will be esteemed a favour. 
I have to inform you that three prizes will be given for the members who attend 
the visit. Any enrolled clubs eligible. The first prize, presentedby Mr. Hum- 
phries, of N.A.S., a handsome silver medal. The second prize, presented by 
Mr. J. Moore, N.A.S., value £2 103. The third prize, presented by Mr. W. 
Pearce, N.A.S., tos. 6d.—I am, &c., THos, BUCKINGHAM, Sec. 

Norfolk Arms, Burwood Place, Edgware Road, W. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 


Mr. James Alberry, of the above Society, had a capital show of trout on the 
Irth inst., six of the fish being very much admired—in fact, it being the best 
show of this fine fish seen at the club for nearly three years.—JAMES AMIES, 
Hon. Sec. 


SONS OF THE THAMES. 

On and after April the 20th, the members of the above society will hold 
their meetings at Mr. R. Jones’s (better known as A. Raimont), the Three 
Tuns, Rupert Street, Haymarket, W., and where all communications should 
be sent.— PIxir, 

April 14th, 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


The annual dinner of the members of the above society will take place on 
May the r2th, on this occassion Drs. Carpenter and Maples, will act as 
president and vice-president.—PIxik. 

April 13th. 


STANLEY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


S1R.—I am happy to inform you that we have commenced our fishing season 
with two nice shows of trout weighed in by your humble servant. Caught with 
the artificial fly, and weighing 7 lb. 7 0z., they were in the pink of condition, 
the largest weighed 1 lb. 73 0z. We have had our annual general meeting for 
the election of officers and statement of accounts. I am happy to say that Mr. 
C. P, Wheatstone was again elected president, and they have again placed con- 
fidence in me as secretary, The total weight of fish shown in by members for 
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Jast season, amounted to 1381 Jb. 4.0z., which is’ a fair average of our yearly 
takes. Apologising for so lengthy report,—I am, &c., C. LAIDLAW, Sec. 
April roth, 1880. 


THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

S1R,—In your notice of the doings of our club last week, you make that part 
of our annual report, which alludes to the cash, read as follows :—‘ The total 
amount of money received during the year was £106 5s. 23d., leaving a balance 
of £20 7s. 6d.” The correct rendering should be thus :—‘‘ The total amount 
of money received during the year was £36 12s. 8}d., and the expenditure was 
416 Ss. 23d., leaving a balance in hand of £20 7s. 6d,”? &c., &c. If you will 
kindly allow this correction to appear, I shall be obliged.—I am, &c., W. L. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


In my report last week, of the above society, I made a mistake in the name 
of the gentlemen who have the management of the society’s seventh annual 
dinner, which will take place on April the 28th. With your permission I now 
beg to rectify. The names should have been as follows :—Chairman, Mr. 
Evans ; vice-chairman, Mr. Weatherhead ; stewards, Messrs. H. Bayley, G. H. 
Fox, H. Dale, H. Sutcliffe, W. Delhaye and T. Richardson. Tickets can be 
had of these gentlemen and also of Mr. Boalch, Secretary, 203, Old Kent 
Road.—PIxiE. 

April 13th. 








TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Fike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trerr Fries 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of ‘the very bes 
descrigtion.—[Apvr ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessons 
in fly-making given.—[{Apvr.] 


f FIsHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKsIIRE.—Moor CortraGe, near GrAnt’s Housr Sration 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


SALMON DISEASE. 
WE have received the following from the Home Office for publication :— 


Notice is hereby given, that we, the undersigned, Francis Trevelyan Buck- 
land, Spencer Walpole, and Archibald Young, being the Commissioners duly 
appointed for the purpose by the Right Honourable Richard Assheton Cross, 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, will hold a Public In- 
quiry, at the undermentioned times and places, into the nature and causes of 
the disease which has recently occurred among the salmon in certain rivers in 
England and Scotland. The Commissioners will sit—At the George Hotel, 
Girvan, on Tuesday, 20th April, 1880, at 2 p.m.; at Findlay’s Hotel, Colmo- 
nell, near Ballantrae, on Wednesday, 21st April, 1880, at 11.30 a.m.; at the 
Galloway Arms Hotel, Newton Stewart, on Thursday, 22nd April, 1880, at 
11.30 a.m.—(Signed) Francis T. Buckland; S. Walpole; Archd. Young. 

Fisheries Department, Home Office, Whitehall. 








“OUR MASTERS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE. 

Str,—Allow me to recount a conversation overheard to-day outside a 
polling-place at Kingston-on-Thames :—Country Yokel: ‘* Who be ye a-goin’ 
to vote for, Bill?’’ Bill; ‘‘ Oi doant know for certain ; not for "Iggins, Q.C., 
theloryer. Oi’ll tak’ care to put a very big cross agin he!’’ I ask you, Mr. 
Editor, have I discovered the secret of the so-called ‘* Liberal reaction”? P— 
Yours obediently, A, pied. 

Esher, April 5. 








A RARE FisH.—A very fine specimen of the oar fish was found on the 
beach at St. Andrew Bay by some salmon fishers on Saturday. It is 123 feet 
long, 26 inches in girth at the thickest part, and has a uniform silvery granulated 
appearance. The pectoral fins, which are about 4 feet long, resemble wires 
in shape, and terminate in alobe. The dorsal fin extends the whole length of 
the fish, which has no caudal or ventral fins. Specimens of the oar fish are 
extremely rare, and this is said to be the only entire one which has been found 
on the British islands. 








PISCATORIAL EXHIBITION, 1880. 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


AND 


THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


OR Six Days only, commencing MONDAY, 
April 26th, ending May Ist. Valuable prizes 


given to Clubs and private Exhibitors. Admission, 
from two to six, Is., after six p.m. 6d. For parti- 


culars, apply to Mr. T. TrBperr, 17, South Strect, 
Southampton Street, Pentonville, N. 








WwW. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING =TACK LES MAE 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 





SPECTALITIES :— 

Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 
Sea Trout Flies. 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 
Landing Nets. 


Gaffs. | Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

KF Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, : 


As recommended by “ B.N.” in ‘The Country,” 
Aug. 20, for SPINNING for TROUT in CLEAR 
STREAMS, from 2s, 6d. each. FINEST GRAY- 
LING and TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE 
FINEST SMALL RED WORMS sent free and 
safe by post to any address at ts. 6d. per gross. 


WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 
16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 


OUNG TROUT FOR DISPOSAL.—2000 to 

30,000 FRY of excellent breed will be ready 

for delivery in May. Free on rail, at a chief town in 

the West Riding, 50s. per 1000. Safe delivery 

guaranteed. Address primarily—‘‘ FLy FIsHrr,” 
C. R. and Co., Borough Road, S,E. 


Phantom do, 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 











HDMONDSON’S 


OLD-ESTABLISHED DEPOT. 
RODS, FLIES, AND TACKLE, 
Of every description to Order, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


H, WH5ITTY, 


15, BASNETT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Catalogue Gratis. Agent for the Mishing Gazette. 





SCOTCH FUIES FOR US COTCH 
WATERS. 

Aci es will find a full supply of all requisites 

_\ for a visit to Scotch rivers and locks. Flies of 

killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior 

Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., &c., carefully 

prepared and selected from long experience. Orders 


by post attended to, and goods forwarded on receipt 
of remittance of reference. 


J- D- DOUGALL., 
MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
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THIS DAY, SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 

Open 11 till 11. 

3.15—Renowned 
Griffiths. 

.50—Professor Marks’ Dogs. 

-35—Messrs. Villion and Selbini. 

3.55—Kellino Troupe. 

$.5—Tom Merry. 

4.15—ISaouly. 

4.30—Ida Washington. 

4.45—Sisters Cassati. 

5-0—Gathering of the Clans. 

5.30—Zulus. 

6.30—Recital on the Great Organ. 

7-45—Selection Royal Aquarium Orchestra, 

§.0—Royal Aquarium Second Grand Variety Enter- 

tainment. 


Variety Entertainment, Bros. 


los a es) 





Cae: ‘DAUGHTERS. 





| Ce eases the ZULU BABY. 





ULU'S (FARINIS) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.q5. Grand Special Perform- 

ance §.30 and 9.30. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses.—R' IYAL AQUARIUM. 


HOTEL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


C OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 





Breas and NEURALGIA. 


D* 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


A few doses quite effectual.—Caution.— 
The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vita 
importance that the public should obtain 
the genuine, which is protected by a Govern- 
ment stamp, bearing the words, ‘‘Dr. J 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.” See decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the TZimes, July 16, 1864. Numerous 
testimonials from eminent physicians accom- 
pany each bottle. 


From W. C. WILKINSON, F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


‘I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic 
cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


Sold in bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by 
all chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. : 


DEAFNESS, 


Immediate Relief and Ultimate Cure. 


The Rev. E. J. SILVER 





is sending out free by post thousands of his Health , 


Advocate, which contains a great quantity of informa- 
tion concerning the laws of Health. Every person 
suffering from Deafness, Noises, and Offensive Dis- 
charge in the Ears, should at once send to Mr. S. 
No person ought to despair; thousands are receiving 
benefit. Sufferers from Indigestion, Constipation, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Wind, Languor, General 
Weakness, Brokendown Health, Epileptic Fits, 
Decline, and Consumption, and all others not in 
health, should send for the above journal. Rey. 
E. J. SILV#RTON, Albert House, Park Street, 
Nottingham (Pastor of Exeter Hall Church). 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, WVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. q; Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H, and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs, Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal, 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. : 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The 
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OPENING OF THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BERLIN.) 
ae plan of the Fishery Exhibition opened on Tuesday in 
“Berlin was conceived seven years ago, when a general com- 
petition for prizes among the members of the German Fishery 
Association, under the patronage of the Crown Prince, was held 








not far from the spot where the present Exhibition stands. This 
association, despite the fact that the Germans are;not a fish-eating 
nation, is happy in finding patrons of the highest social and 
political standing; and when these gentlemen determined upon 
holding an international exhibition of fish, fish products and 
fishery appliances, there was very little doubt as to its success. The 
Government hasnot aided it with any appropriation, nor has it even 
lent it much ‘‘ moral support.” It has been carried out entirely 
on the principle that if such an undertaking is to be successful, 
it must depend for its success on the support of the public; and 
in a country where the Government is adopting socialistic princi- 
ples, and becoming more and more paternal from yearto year, this 
fact should afford some consolation to believers in individualism. 
The idea of the old German motto that ‘“‘ war must war sup- 
port”? has once more been put into practice, and with results of 
the most encouraging kind. So interesting a collection of the 
products of nature and art in their relation to fish and fishery as 
that opened on Tuesday has rarely, perhaps never before, been 
met with. 
represented. 
The Exhibition building is situated in the north-western dis- 
trict of Berlin, in the Invaliden-strasse, where once stood the 
Royal Foundry, and is destined to become the home of the 


All civilised nations are, in more or less degree, 


University Natural History Collection and of the Agricultural 
Museum, which at present exists very quietly in some unknown 
This building, recently erected, 
is of stone, about 100 yards square, has three lofty storeys, and is 
designed ina style of simple Italian renaissance. By the loan of 
this building, and by the authority given to the custom-houses, 
both of the State and the cities, to pass the exhibits free of duty, 
but no further, has the Govérnment aided the exhibition. Still, as 
the Industrial Exhibition of last summer clearly showed success 
would have been easily possible without such assistance. The 
great factor in ensuring satisfactory pecuniary results has not 
been neglected. Not those alone who have somespecial interest 
in fish, or with whom fishing is a favourite pastime, have been 
thought of; that great body of the general public who visit all 
places where instruction is combined with amusement have re- 
ceived especial attention. To the left of the great hall in the 
centre of the building are passages leading to stalactite caves, 
with charming views of coast scenery from between artificial 
There are fountains and statues of Neptune, spouting 


corner of the German capital. 


rocks. 
dolphins, mermaids, naiads, 
fishermen’s huts, a lake on which float various specimens of 


grottoes of shells, Norwegian 


fishing boats, a net factory, models of rare and curious fish, and 
pictures that remind one “ of a thousand fearful wrecks ; ” and 
of “the slimy bottom of the deep where lie wedges of gold, 
great anchors, heaps of pearl, inestimable stones, unvalued 
jewels,—all scattered in the bottom of the sea.” ‘The aspect 
and sound of the tumbling billows of the main, which dwellers in 
great cities have ever a secret longing for, are brought well 
before the imagination, and the charm of these ideas will be one 
of the causes of the prosperity of the undertaking. 
The central hall of the building in which the opening cere- 
monies took place is surrounded by galleries on the first storey. 
The roof of the hall itself is of glass, through which the light 
falls on a huge statue of Neptune surrounded by the choicest 
flowers from the royal gardens at Potsdam. On the ground floor 
on which this statue stands are arranged the exhibits from 
Austria, China, East India, Japan and Russia. Germany 
chiefly occupies several outbuildings in the grounds around 
the lake, taking up but very small space in the main build- 
ing. In the gallery running round the interior of the 
hall, the sides of which are gaily decorated with banners, are the 
exhibits of England, the United States, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
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mark, Japan, Italy, Holland and Switzerland, To the west of 
the building are two large Norwegian huts, which are used as 
refreshment rooms. The grounds also serve for this purpose, 
and here an enormous beer barrel, throwing a refreshing shade, 
reminds the foreigner that he is in Germany. The decorations 
by Messrs. Kullmann and Heyden are beautiful and appropriate, 
and the rapidity with which, during the last few hours, the whole 
was comnpleted, is amazing. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock on Tuesday, the Crown Prince 
drove up through the streets made gay with flags, to “ Portal 
No. 1,” the principal entrance, in order, as patron of the Fishery 
Association, to declare the Exhibition open. Since ten o’clock 
there had been assembling in the vestibule of the building the 
influential men—all were either in full dress or uniform—who 
had taken the Exhibition under their protection, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign States. These took their seats in places set 
apart for them under the galleries, which were assigned to the 
public, or under the skirts of the statue of Victory, or around the 
fountain which played on the legs of Neptune and his naiads. 
Dr. Lucius, the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, was present as 
honorary President of the Exhibition Committee to receive 
the Mr. F. Behr, member of the 
Reichstag, and President of the Committee, oye ats 
most energetic of pisciculturists; Mr. Marcard, Ministerial 
Dr. Peters, of the University, and Mr. 
von Bunsen, Vice-Presidents; Dr. Hermes, the Director of the 
Berlin Aquarium; Professor Virchow, the eminent physicist ; 
Dr. Wittmack, of the Agricultural Museum ; the Chief Secretary 
of the Board of Education; and other high officials and distin- 
Among 


Crown Prince. yon 


one 


director ; George 


guished guests awaited the arrival of the Crown Prince. 
the foreign representatives present were Lord Odo Russell, the 
French and Austrian Ambassadors, Mr. Andrew D. White, the 
United States Minister, to whose energy the fact that his country 
participated in the Exhibition is largely due; and the Spanish, 
Swedish, Greek and Chinese Ministers. 
well represented, and most of the German Ministers were present. 


The German navy was 


Most noticeable were the venerable Moltke and Prince Carl, 
the ‘‘Red Prince,” whose desire it seems is to be first in the 
arts of peace, as well as in those of war, Altogether, about 2000 
persons were present. His Highness having been conducted by 
he Honorary President, the President, and the members of the 
tCommittee to a seat prepared for him on the hawt pas in the 
grand hall, these gentlemen, accompanied by the representatives 
and commissioners of the foreign States, stood around a semi- 
circle, while Dr. Lucius briefly recounted to His Highness the 
history of the Exhibition and the Association, touched on the 
obligation which these were under for the influential support which 
had been accorded them, and desired him to declare that the 
Exhibition be opened. A few words from the Prince sufficed for 
this, and then witha sort of military precision, Dr. Lucius proposed 
cheers for the Emperor, and before these had died away and 
before he had made the declaration for the opening, the band in 
the second gallery played the National Anthem. ‘The assembled 
guests shout more cheers for the Prince, who bows three times, 
rises from his seat, and begins to make the round of the building, 
followed by the diplomats, the directors, the presidents, and their 
guests. The exhibits were most carefully examined by the Royal 
visitors, who expressed delight at the success with which the plans 
of the Committee were carried out, and conscientiously inspected 
the whole of the courts and the buildings in the grounds. This 
done, they left the building, which was open to the general public 
at one o’clock. 

England, it must be confessed, does not in this Exhibition rake 
at alla good display in comparison with other countries of less 


importance and influence. The Netherlands, to take only one 
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example, shows ninety-eight exhibits. England has but forty. 
Japan, China, Switzerland and Denmark are represented by 
numerous and large exhibits. The Governments of these countries 
thought it desirable to encourage the fishing industry of their 
people. England, or rather the late English Government, seems 
to have thought fish and fishing matters unworthy of its sup- 
port. In Berlin it is now very clear that were it not for one or 
two public-spirited and enterprising manufacturers the great fishing 
trade of the British Isles, and the great industries connected with 
it, would have scarcely any representation whatever. In fact, Eng- 
landinthe International Fishery Exhibition at Berlin is as insignifi- 
cant in the efforts its Government has made to secure an adeq uate 
representation of one of its most important trades as she is in- 
significant geographically on the map. Indeed, if one wishes to 
understand the position of this country in the Exhibition one 
cannot do better than compare her size on the hemisphere to the 
size of the countries on the Continent. Such a comparison 
would, in fact, show England to some advantage. It is humiliat- 
ing to have to make these statements, but the expressions of 
surprise on the part of foreigners at the difficulty they have in 
even finding the English exhibits is far more humiliating still. 
We feel it our duty to make these expressions of surprise public. 

Mr. Frank Buckland may be said to take the lead in our 
department, both for his high reputation and careful assortment, 
small though it is, which he sends. It comprises maps, drawings, 
photographs, casts of fish, a collection of oysters under glass, and 
various fish-ways and breeding apparatus. Among the manu- 
facturers exhibiting are Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., of the 
Standard Works, Redditch; Messrs. Bartleet and Sons, Abbey 
Mills, Redditch; Hearder and Son, Plymouth; and James 
Buchanan, Glasgow. These are chiefly represented by hooks, 
various kinds of bait, and other angling appliances. In the 
department of net-making we find Messrs. Knowles and Knowles, 
of Glasgow; Mr. Peter Reid, who sends herring nets from Wick, 

The great industry of tinning fish and oysters, is, like all coming 
under the head of “England” in the catalogue, but poorly rep- 
resented. Messrs. Thomas and Oxley show preserved oysters ; 
Messrs. Andrews and Co., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, lobsters in 
tins; shells, tortoise shell and corals of an interesting and valu- 
able kind, are shown Mr. W. Foster, of Leigh, Essex; and by 
Messrs. Francati and Santarmaria of Hatton Garden, London, and 
Mr. Mellilos of Brighton. Small though the collection of Great 
Britain is, no fault can be fonnd with it on the score of variety. 
Nets for deep-sea fishing (Mr. J. W. de Caux, London) ; pickled 
pilchard (Mr. W. T. L. Perry, Penzance); the dried flesh of the 
tortoise and turtle (Mr. Thomas K. Bellis, Jeffrey's Sq., London) ; 
models of fishing boats (Mr. Macay, of Wick ; Mr. Wm. Foster, 
Leigh; Mr. Wm. Lewis, Glasgow; and Mr. E. Jex, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London, are all represented). In this first notice of the 
Exhibition it is impossible to do full justice to the English ex- 
hibits; and those of other countries can only be mentioned. 

Mr. R. B. Marston sends a collection of ‘‘ FisHinc GAZETTE 
Spinners,” a picture of Fish, by Rolfe, ‘‘ FisHina Gazette Knife,” 
* FigHinG GAZETTE Lead,” ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE Pliers,” &c. 

If the official catalogue may be relied upon England is not 
represented in Class II, (‘‘ Fishing tackle in different stages of 
preparation”); nor in Class IV. (‘‘ Appliannes for keeping and 
conveying freshly-caught aquatic animals”) ; nor in Class VIII. 
(“History of Fishing”). Worthy of especial notice are the 
models of their works and the samples of herrings sent by James 
McCombie and Co., of Peterhead. 

There is every prospect, however, of the show becoming a 
briliiant success; and of its achieving the end of the German 
organisers, that is, the development of fish culture throughout the 
world, and the extension of all the industries connected with it. 
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THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR.* 


By HERON. 
THe Exe.—No. IV. 


NCE more alighting in the wilds of Exmoor—the stillness of 
which is only broken now and again by the bleating of 

the numerous herds of sheep for which it is celebrated, or the 
occasional bark of a sheep-dog gathering them together—lI 
wander not far distant from the source of the Barle and come 
upon that of the Exe, the two sources not being more than a 
mile and a half apart. This river rises in a bog (similar to the 
one at Moles Chamber) lying between Dure Down and Black 
Barrow Down. From the top of either of these downs the view 
is splendid, the wild moor stretching away on the north, east 
and west, over the celebrated Doone Valley, towards Lynton 
and Oare. The little village of Stoke Pero, whose church is 
seen peeping out between undulating hills with the glens of 
Cloutsham and Horner running down to Porlock Bay in the 
Bristol Channel, and the richly wooded hills of Selworthy, on 
the east, while Dunkerry Beacon rises up majestically to the 
height of 1707 feet above the level of the sea, on the south side. 
This grand hill is the highest point on Exmoor, and forms a 
most valuable landmark for sailors going up and down the Channel, 
It was also a favourite spot with the Druids for the celebration of 
their religious ceremonies. After its rise the river runs through 
a deep ravine between the two downs above-mentioned, and, in 
about half a mile, is joined bya small stream coming from Black 
Barrow; a littte lower it ripples across the road leading from 
South Molton to Porlock, and some little distance further down 
another small stream runs in near Welshead. From this point 
the river begins to assume larger proportions, and we, in a short 
distance leave the moor, and once more enter cultivated lands, 
part of the moor that has been reclaimed. Passing down a 
beautiful fertile valley for about a mile and a half, the angler 
arrives at the village of Exford. This village is larger than 
Withypool, and distant from there about two miles, the Barle 
having run parallel with the Exe from each of their sources. The 
village is prettily situated, and theangler will find first-rateaccommo- 
dation at the White Horse Hotel, kept by our friend Mr. King, 
of the Lion Hotel, Dulverton, and will be made as comfortable 
as he could possibly wish in every way, and receive all the infor- 
mation he may desire. Mr. King reserves a portion of the Exe 
here for his customers and friends. There is another comfortable 
inn kept by Mrs. Horwood, where good quarters can be had. 
In the village are the kennels and splendid stables of the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds, that hunt the wild red deer twice a 
week throughout the season, which commences in August. The 
church, which stands on very high ground some little distance 
from the village on the road to Winsford, is a Gothic stone 
building with windows of very ancient date; near the village are 
some iron mines, the iron being of excellent quality. Manganese 
is also found in the neighbourhood. Exford is very convenient 
for anglers, as they are on the Exe, and have the Barle only a 
two-mile walk fromthere. Opposite the White Horse is a mas- 
sive stone bridge leading into Exford, the first public one across 
the river, and thence the angler proceeds on his journey down 
stream, which winds through a valley with undulating downs or 
commons on either side; on the right rises Rood Hill, a little 
distance below is Staddon Hill, with Rye Hill to 
the left, till he finds himself about a mile from Wins- 
ford, where the valley becomes very fertile and 
cultivated. The fishing along this portion is very good, as there 
are some pretty runs and pools, and following the river on entering 
the village the angler passes the rectory, with its pleasant lawn 


is richly 





* All rights reserved. 








running down to the water’s-edge, while on the opposite bank is 
a steep wooded cliff ; two very picturesque bridges here cross the 
stream. The road over the one leads up to the church, which 
stands towering up on the top of the cliff, the other is the main 
road to the village, and our angler pulls up at the Royal Oak, kept 
by Host Evans. 
seldom seen nowadays, being of the old style with its gabled 


This is one of the remaining hostelries so 


thickly-thatched roof, and lattice windows; comfort and good 
accommodation wi'l be found within, and visitors will be 
well looked after by the worthy hostess. These are very 
good quarters for the angler, as he is only about four 
miles distant from Tarr Steps, on the Barle, while he has 
the Exe within a_ hundred 


of the stream is reserved for fishing, information about which will 


yards. I believe a_ portion 
Iam sure, be given by Mr. Evans, who is most obliging. The 
angler will find that itis necessary to wade a good deal of stream 
between Exford and Winsford, and will get capital sport if the fish 
are inclined to rise. They do not run large, but average about 
five or six to the pound, with now and again a half pounder or an 
occasional pounder. The village is beautifully situated and richly 
wooded; the cleanly appearance of all the houses adds greatly to 
the comfortable look of the place, and here I will leave our 


angler to take up his quarters at the Royal Oak. 








SIX DAYS FISHING IN THE LAERDALS ELF. 


AILING from Bergen in the steamer ‘“‘Framnaes,” I landed at 
Leirdal-soren, a village at the head of asmall arm of the great 
Sohn Fjord early in April. The stupendous mountain precipices 
which hem in this noble Fjord, are here and there only scantily 
wooded, but in most places are perfectly naked and rugged, 
though, at intervals, marked by long streaks of a shrouding mist, 
the remnants of numberless cascades dispersed into an incoherent 
cloud long before reaching the foot of the cliffs, from whose verge 
they have been precipitated. The traveller who loves to be in the 
midst of wild and romantic. mountain grandeur, will find it no 
labour lost, to direct his footsteps hitherward. 
small town with only one ortwo small shops, one of which is akind 


Leirdal is a very 


of general store. No railways or coaches render travelling in this 
part of the country speedy and expeditious, but slow cars, and 
still slower carts, are the only conveyances to be had at amoment’s 
notice, whilst the rate of travelling seldom averages more than 
seven miles an hour. My destination was a romantic mountain fast- 
ness about forty-five miles up the valley, close to the source of the 
river Laerdal and by the two lakes called upper and lower Smeddal. 
At this time of the year the journey took two days. On this account 
I stayed the night at the station of Haeg where there is a post- 
office. The fare here was plain but good, whilst everything was 
scrupulously clean, but,aboveall, the proprietor was civil, pleasant, 
and moderate in his charges, and not bumptious or exorbitant 
because he had an Englishman to deal with, as is the case with 
The next day I pro- 
ceeded on my journey; sledges were in requisition, as the winter 
snow had not yet disappeared from the roads a little higher up 
the valley. The river soon became hemmed in by rocks which 


too many of the Norwegian station-masters. 


formed adeep and rugged ravine, and here, too, snow lay thick, 
These 
sleighs were now brought into requisition, wheeled conveyances 


whilst along the sides of the road were numbers of sleighs. 


were foresworn, and after some time spent in selecting suitable 
vehicles, the journey was renewed. 

A little beyond the next station, Maristuen, the sides of the 
valley become very rugged, large rough blocks of rock being 
scattered in all directions, amongst which is an abundant growth 
of birch varying from the size of bushes to that of trees of moderate 
dimensions. This place was formerly a noted haunt of bears, but as 
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game has become comparatively scarce throughout Norway, thenum- 
ber ofbearsnowmet with in this partis very small. Abovethis rugged 


tract the valley is blocked up by the lake of lower Smeddal, whlch - 


is about two English miles in length. The upper lake, which is 


not quite so long, lies about a quarter of a mile higher up the 
valley, and is joined to the former by a very rapid and rocky river 
which bursts as it pours from the upper lake over some magnificent 
falls, and which, at the time of the mountain flood, are three in 
number, not in succession, but side by side, breaking over a rocky 
barrier stretched across the valley. When I arrived at this spot, I 
pitched my tent a few yards from the summit of the central great 
fall. These falls, the lakes, and the whole river, were completely 
bridged over with snow and ice, except for a space of a few yards 
close to the tent, to which spot many birds resorted, and fora 
time afforded good sport. The ice did not clear from the lakes 
until June, and fishing did not commence so far up the mountains 
until the end of that month. The height above the sea was about 
3100 feet at least. Anglers, therefore, wishing for sport in 
Norway, must never expect it in the lower valleys of the warmer 
districts until June, whilst further north, or in the mountain tarns 
and streams, the piscatory_onslaught must be deferred until July. 
The period for really good fishing is therefore only short—two 
months perhaps, or three at the most. For nearly three months the 
trout kept in the depths of the lakes, and would stir neither to worm 
or fly, not even when the lake had been clear of ice for about three 
weeks; but on the 29th of June I walked to the post office and 
station of Haeg, about fifteen miles lower down the valley, and 
seeing a lad with two fine trout caught with a birch pole and a 
hook tied directly to a line of string without the intervention of 
gut, I thought that if such rude tackle could delude large fish in 
the warm valleys, a practised hand and faultless weapons ought to 
be able to render a good account of themselves at an elevation of 
1500 feet further up the mountains, despite snow broth and other 
drawbacks. Inspired with this conviction, and when my walk of 
thirty miles had been ended—fortified also bya few cups of tea 
which was soon prepared in my camp kettle, and invigorated by 
the remains of a lirype, or mountain woodgrouse, the gift of my 
last shot in Norway—I without further delay rigged up a double- 
handed rent case grilse rod of Blacker’s, gathered a few worms with 
great difficulty from amongst the greenest-looking sods, and from 
beneath the remnants of the bye-gone year’s dung of various 
animals, and shortly hada dozen lusty trout. The next day was 
Sunday, which in Norway is kept much as it is in England by the 
In conformity with the custom I never went out either 
shooting or fishing on this day, but I must remark that the prac- 
tice of English visitors in this respect is most reprehensible, for 
ina single day you may find various parties of English visitors, 
male and female, playing croquet, fishing, shooting matches for 
wagers, squandering their money recklessly to the disadvantage of 
their fellow-countrymen with less abundant means, swearing and 
soforth; to the infinite delight, I shouldthink, of a certainunnamed 
dusky majesty. No wonder Mr. Francis Francis complains that 


natives. 


the Norwegian has become grasping and surly ! 

A fair stock of worms having by this time been laid 
in, I began fishing again on Monday, still with the worm, 
fishing in the short run of river below the falls. Before dinner 
I had fourteen trout weighing 6 lb., after which I again returned 
to the stream and caught fourteen more, the weight being also 
exactly the same as previously. The largest trout did not exceed 
Out of the 28 caught 22 were taken from one standing 
point, and the mode of fishing was almost identical with that of 
“Cotton” in the ‘‘ Complete Angler,” the worm being allowed to 
drift along at or close to the surface amongst rapid ripples. 


13 OZ. 


“Thenext day was cold and chill. The “phantom” minnow was 
tried, after capturing three small fish with the worm, A good 
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trout soon got hold, but was lost; a second fruitless run, and 
then I turned my steps to a great dub at the foot of one of the 
falls, and almost immediately lost the bait with a single pluck 
from some huge fish. Not having another minnow of as good a 
pattern, I tried worm again, and directly found the hook fast ina 
veritable monster. After a good tussle I landed my fish, and the 
longer I looked at him the bigger he seemed to get, until at last, 
when weighed in the tent, he was found to be fully 31b., and 
about 21 inches in length. Only one other trout came to creel, 
making a total of five. The rest of the day was occupied in looking 
over and repairing tackle, &c. On Wednesday I fished a short 
time with the worm and caught three. | Large flies were unavailing, 
and the blue phantom minnow was also at fault. In the end I 
tried small flies and fine tackle, and a light 12-foot hickory rod of 
Blacker’s, with which I encreeled eight fish before dinner, the 
eleven weighing a trifle over 41b.; after dinner I only got six, but 
these weighed 4}1b., as one alone weighed fully 21b. It was 
hooked close to arough stream, from which it was impossible to 
hold it back, and the rapids were so strong that the danger was 
imminent of having to carry the fish throughout their whole extent, 
over some Jow falls into the lake below; however, a shallow 
recess in a slight bend of the river afforded a chance of evading 
these difficulties, and in this place, after some very narrow escapes, 
notwithstanding cautious play, the trout was brought to shore—a 
huge hog-backed trout, with an abdomen which might well be 
compared with that of the swine race also, 18 inches in length, and 
2 1b. in the scales; a trout that, fried in a dry frying-pan, left an 
abundance of fat, and met with an angler with an appetite equal 
to the occasion. After tea, just before sunset, I caught five more, 
weighing 3}1b., making a total of three fish with the worm, nearly 
a pound in weight, and 19 with the fly, about 11 |b., 22 in all; 
about 121]b. of good trout, such as are seldom to be tasted 
in English waters, and closely resembling the Ullswater 
Grey Lake trout. On Thursday, I commenced fishing by 
spinning with a small trout the size of a minnow, which 
I obtained with a hand-net the day before; and with this 
fish I immediately caught a nice trout 12 inches long 
and 10 ounces in weight, but lost the bait in the operation of 
landing; and no more fry being at hand, as the day was much 
colder, with little sun, I had to resort to fly as on the previous 
day, and I thus contrived to get 10 more fish, weighing, how- 
ever, only 31 lb., making the total 11 trout, 4 Ib. 2 0z. in 
weight. The fish on this day showed a predilection for one par- 
ticular fly, as the top dropper, a black Palmer, secured a single 
fish; the second dropper, a fly intermediate between the yellow 
dun and Ronald’s pattern of the whirling dun, was guiltless of 


fascination ; whilst the stretcher, my favourite fly, having the grey 


closely-mottled feathers of the mallard for wing, green peacock’s 
harl for body, and orange-red hackle for legs, was fatal to nine 
out of the full number of ten. 

On Friday the same flies were used, but a double black and red 
Palmer of Ronald’s was substituted for the whirling dun. To-day 
the black Palmer was at fault; the second dropper secured one, 
whilst the stretcher had as peculiar a fascination as before, bring- 
ing, on this occasion, 7 trout to the basket. I caught five more 
fish by the charms of a second cast, the Marlow buzz taking two, 
March brown one,.and stone fly 2. Thus there were 13 inall, 
and these weighed 7 Ib. 

One of the trout was 1} 1b., measured 16 inches in length, and 
was very troublesome in landing, repeatedly darting away with 
full vigour after having been apparently exhausted, The blue 
phantom minnow was tried in vain, The six days’ sport therefore 
yielded 93 fish, weighing about 43 lb., and included one trout of 
3 lb. weight, one of 2, and another of 13, whilst none of the rest. 
exceeded 133 02. Saeicn ad S, 1 a 
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On the following morning I struck my camp, and began my 
return journey to England. I should have done so a fortnight 
earlier, but I had had no sport with the rod, though a fair amount 
had been my share with the gun. I wished to have a taste of 
Norwegian fishing before I went. This taste I had; but I paid a 
heavy price for my love of the art, for on my homeward journey 
across the Northern Sea I lost a true and loving friend that would 
no doubt have been saved under the care of a loving hand at 
home. This I learnt too late, and my noble mastiff, Belladonna, 
who could all but speak, sleeps ’neath the ocean’s wave. 

THE RAVEN. 








THE BIRD-MUSIC OF SPRING. 


ay the angler-naturalist all phases of creation are food 

for contemplation, and, as the season of Spring returns, no 
less marked to him than the revival of vegetation is the exhilira- 
tion which pervades the whole animate creation. Yet to the 
superficially observant, the reappearance of blue skies, bright 
sunshine, and gracious showers, with their concomitant green 
fields and budding trees, are much more absorbing than other 
phenomena of no less wonder if of a less obtrusive nature. One 
example of the latter class of curious and beautiful facts in 
connection with the spring-tide is found in the subject before us. 
*« Where there is incubation,” intimates White of Selborne, “ there 
also is music.” The preliminaries of pairing and nesting are in 
progress, and each emigrant and native bird is raising voice and 
melody. Nor is the song so delightfully thrilling at a later date 
through the woodland glade a sudden gift. Jenyns says they 
acquire their notes by degrees, like a boy cleaning his voice, and 
that temperature increases this ; and presumably also, we may add, 
retards. The chaffinch is an instance, so also is the ring dove. 
The latter has been heard to coo the first note only of its call 
Other birds are 
subject to the same more or less gradual development of song, 
not even the queen of bird-music, the nightingale, being an 
exemption. Similarly the dying away of the voices of some 
birds is in autumn equally slow or quick according to circum- 
stances. ‘Thus, according to the old lines, 


five times consecutively in very early seasons. 


In April the koo-koo can say her song by rote, 
In June oftime she cannot sing a note. 
At first koo-koo sing still can she do 
i At last kooke—kooke—kooke—six kookes to one koo. 

The chaffinch, willow warbler, and nightingale—others later— 
all stop their songs soon after midsummer. The nightingale 
does this later, so it is said, if her young be taken from her. 
Thus Virgil (Georg: iv., 511): 

So close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother nightingale laments alone, 
Whose nest some prying churl has found, and thence 
By stealth conveyed the unfeathered innocence, 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains 
_. And melancholy music fills the plains. 

The mean time of the chief song-birds’ period of time has 
been given by Jenyns as commencing on April 12th, and finish- 
ing at the beginning of August, and this seems fairly accurate. 

With the exception of the nightingale, no bird has received 
such a meed of praise as the field or sky lark. ‘The bird,” says 
Yarrell, “rises on quivering wing almost perpendicularly 
Singing as he flies, and gaining an elevation that is quite 
extraordinary, yet so powerful is his voice that his wild, 
joyous notes may be heard distinctly when the pained eye 
can trace his course no longer.” Should a hawk appear 
however, the song instantly ceases, and the little bird 
drops like a stone. Through eight months in the year its sweet 
veice isheard, a voice, says Wood, that “has cheered many a sad 
heart by its blithe, jubilant notes.” The thrush’s rich, mellow and 














sustained tones supplement also, with agreeable change, amid the 
grove, the song of the loud lark. In April its singing time begins, 
and continues almost as long as any of its compeers’. Like its 
near companion, the blackbird, it also mimics other songsters ; 
anda correspondent to the Jed stated some time ago an in- 
stance in which one distinctly mocked the attitudes of a robin and 
the poultry. Even earlier than all is the close relative of the sky- 
lark—the woodlark—which sometimes in mid-March sings its 
soft melodious caro]— 
High in the air and poised upon its wings, 
Unseen the song-enamoured woodlark sings. 

Its haunts, as its name implies, are amid the lower planta- 
tions and woods, and it will occasionally sing as it hops from 
bough to bough. Next in order of coming appear the chaffinch 
and robin, and thenthe magnificent prima donna of birds, the 
nightingale, of whom old Izaak Walton thus spoke :—“ But the 
nightingale, one of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet 
loud music out of little instrumental throat that it 
might make mankind to think miracles had not ceased. He that 
at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps securely should hear 
as I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth and say,‘ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the saints in Heaven when thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth!’” 

Jenyns, in his ‘“ Observations of Natural History,” says he 
observed on July 17th, of 1826, that the following was the order 
of the commencing of birds to sing :—Skylark, 2 a.m.; thrush, 
3.10 ; blackbird, 3.13; pettychats, at 3.25 ; ringdove, 3.25 ; rooks 
to caw, 3.26; linnet and house sparrow, at 4 o’clock. The 
morning was fine and favourable, and after 4 o'clock, from the 
fineness of the morning, the concert became so general that it 
was useless making any further observations. 


her 


The palm of 
earliest bird to sing has been disputed, however, by the great 
Dr. Jenner, who, it seems, amid all the hurry and distractions of 
his wonderful discovery, yet had time to note and appreciate the 
bird-music of his grove-surrounded home. “ First the robin and 
not the lark,” he remarks, ‘‘as has been generally supposed, as 
soon as twilight has drawn the imperceptible line between night 
and day begins her lonely song, How sweetly does this har- 
monise with the soft dawning of day.’”? Then, he goes on to add, 
the lark, aroused by the twinkling beams of day; the nightingale 
retires not, but yet continues to join the choral harmony, and 
then the thrush, joined by athousand other throats, swells the 
general tumult of sweet sounds. There can be no doubt of Dr. 
Jenner’s observations being dona fide, if they do not accord with 
those of later naturalists. When, however, in the same paper, he 
tells us how the owl, cuckoo, heron, and other discordant birds, 
are purposely introduced into the choir for the purpose of reliev- 
ing our ears, tired of harmony and melody, his wisdom may be 
doubted. The subjectis full of interest nevertheless, and cannot 
be here exhausted, nor, indeed, at all, except among the wood- 
land haunts, where— 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilirate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 


J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[ApbvT. ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover~ 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand. Flies made topattern. Lessons 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 


_ FISHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near Grant's House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams, 
Apply to Mr. Toho Hunter.—[Apyr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


( Prom our own Correspondents.) 


MID-THAMES. 


“«‘ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on. SHAKESPEARE. 


In my last note I spoke highly of the Marlow waters for (routing purposes, 
and my encomiums are fully warranted by facts, as already this season some 
twenty fish have been hooked, the two best scaling 6} Ib. and § lb. respec- 
tively. In the way of inns at Great Marlow, capital and reasonable accommo- 
dation will be found at either the George and Dragon, close to the bridge, and 
kept by MaskelJ, or at Mrs. Coate’s, the Railway Hotel, close to the station 
The fishermen of Marlow are Jegion, and are all fairly expert as punsters and 
rodsters, so it would be invidious for me to single out any one man by name, 
The fishermen are much given to be ‘called to the bar”? of the above-named 
hostelries, so visitors have little difficulty in engaging ‘‘ a jolly young waterman ;”” 
but if life is of any valae, well fortify the luncheon basket with moisture, for 
“«ye men of Bucks live not on bread alone.’’ The waters from about a mile 
below Marlow become very deep and sluggish, and are not adapted for trout ; 
but still there are fish therein, especially about Bourne End, where the river is 
fed by the Wycombe stream and by another unpolluted watercress rivulet. 
Bourne End is easy of access from London via Maidenhead and the Wycombe 
branch of the Great Western Railway. Ihave much to say of Bourne End 
and its many happy fishing reminiscences, but must defer further chatter 
until next week. 

THURSDAY EvEeNniING.—The river has been almost in flood and highly- 
coloured, so little has been attempted and little done since last week. At 
Temple a few days since, Mr. Troupe, whilst trouting, landed, to his disap- 
pointment, a chub of 6} lb. after a good half hour’s struggle on very fine tackle. 
The fish had to be killed, and is to be “‘ made beautiful for ever.” At Marlow, 
Dr. Broxbam, of Bartholomew’s Hospital, out with Rockwell, has taken a 
splendid fish of 63 1b. Dr. B——— last season had a similar fish, if I re- 
member aright. At Ray Mead, near Maidenhead, on Saturday, J. C. Forster, 
Esq., out with ‘Harry Wilder,” caught a pretty fish which was scaled by 
Host Deacon, of the Ray Mead Hotel, at exactly 541b. At Cookham, on 
Monday, Mr. Cousens, out with a friend, got a nice fish of 5 lb. after drawing 
a blank in the Marlow waters. The river is now getting once more into 
splendid spinning trim, but fly-work is hardly worth the candle just yet. 
Wind, S.W., and weather pleasant, but showery. 

April 22nd. MARLow Buzz. 

P.S.—THAMES TroutT.—I do zo¢ mean to tell “ B.’’ that Mr. Bedford, in 
a few hours’ fishing caught ‘‘nine genuine trout of the old school”? Zzwo in 
my copy was conv ertedinto ze in print. I meant to correct the error in 
your next issue, but the matter escaped attention. I have fished the Thames 
for thirty years, and have taken all my big trout (two over ten pounds, three 
over eight, four seven-pounders, five or six sixers, and innumerable fives and 
fours), within the last eleven years, increasing in weight and number, until 
last season when I did not wet a line in pursuit of the beauties. With this 
experience to guide me, with all due deference to Mr. K. and ‘“ B.,’’ I 
cannot persuade myself that Thames trout have much decreased. The fact is 
this, sir: the takes are spread amongst an ever-increasing legion of fishermen, 
instead of being baggedby a limited number of ‘ the old school,” who had the 
water comparatively to themselves. If ‘B.’ will carefully go through the 
reported catches of the present season, which hitherto has been eminently 
unfavourable for trouting, I think he will find it compare satisfactorily with 
any similar three weeks in the ‘‘ good old days’’ of the old school.—MarLow 
Buzz. 

April 22nd. 

The Thames (Caversham). 


Ihave to report the capture of perhaps, the largest trout ever taken in 
the Kennet, it was caught by Mr. Wicks of Reading, on Sunday last in Read- 
ing. It was a female fish, weighed 16 lb. 13 oz. One hour after capture, it was 
purchased by Mr. F. Ferguson, of the eminent firm of Ferguson Bros., 
brewers &c., Broad Street, Reading, by whom it was taken to Mr. Frank 
Buckland of the Museum of Fish-culture, South Kensington, who made a cast 
of the fish; after which Mr. Ferguson presented the trout to Her Majesty, who 
graciously accepted the same and through Mr, Ferguson presented the 
fortunate capturer with three sovereigns. On the same day, Holdway, a fisher- 
man of Reading, took a trout inthe Thames within half-a-mile of Reading, 
weighing 6 }b. 10 0z. On the same day Mr. Harleys, of Reading, took one of 
3 Ib. in the Kennet, near to Reading. Many fine fish are frequently seen feed- 
ing in this neighbourhood.—R. MILLs. 

Apnil 24th. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order now for trout fishing, 
spinning with a niee bleak. Prospects look better, wind in a better quarter. 
SporT DURING THE PAst WEEK: Nothing has been done here with the 
trout ; there have been one or two feeding here.—JOHN Rusu. 


The Lea (Broxbourne)- 


Although wind cold, the trout are showing. Mr. C. Bradlaugh took one 
pretty fish of 3ib., making his third trout within a fortnight. Several perch 
ond jack and one chub of 2 1b. were taken, but, of course, returned to the water. 
The lovers of the gentle art have been provided with some legal excitement to 
wile away the time between Easter and Whitsuntide. At the close of the 
season a gentleman of the well-known Smith family claimed the right to treat 
Broxbourne asa cut, and thereforeopen water. A summons being issued and 
heard before the Epping Bench, the defendant, finding the decision going 








against him, asked for an adjournment to produce witnesses to impeach Mr. 

Beningfield’s title. The adjourned hearing came on last Friday before Sir 

Thos. Fowell Buxton and a full bench of magistrates, and the appearance of 
the Court denoted the interest which the case had provoked. Mr. Montague 

Williams, specially retained, came down from London for the defendant Smith. 
Mr. Beningfield was represented by his own solicitor, Mr. Brully, of Token- 
house-yard. The defendant’s witnesses were conspicuous by their absence, and, 

although Mr. Montague Williams was naturally active with both tongue and 
eye-glass, there never was any doubt in the minds of the magistrates. Mr. 

Beningfield’s lease, though sharply examined, was conclusive, and the defendant 

was fined 5s. and costs, these latter in all amounting to £4 6s., so that angler 
Smith had probably paid at least a dozen pounds for the pleasure of testing the 

right to fish the Broxbourne water. 


April 21st. 
Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Both the above rivers still keep in most excellent condition for fishing, but 
with the wind being so very rough and boisterous very few anglers have cared 
to turn out, and those few who have been out have done but very little amongst 
the trout. Many grayling have been rising during the week, but they should 
not be taken by the angler, as they are now very busy spawning. Several of 
the fish have dropped their spawn while the angler has been taking the fly out 
of their mouths. I am sorry to say that the disease amongst the grayling is 
still prevailing, for I have seen two grayling, about } 1b. each, with the disease 
on their tails. I have not heard of or seen avy trout that have been affected 
lately on either river. The flies I mentioned last week are still better on feed- 
ing days. The gravel bed or spider-fly is fast making its appearance on the 
Derwent. This fly is a capital good killer on windy days on the Derwent, and 
trout are particularly fond of it; I do not recommend it for the Wye. The 
sand fly is a much better killer for the Wye. It is made in several ways, but 
I recommend the following :—Wren tail hackle, hare’s ear dubbing upon yellow 
silk, anp dressed on a No. 1 Kendal short-shanked hook; woodcock’s hackle, 
lead-coloured silk body, made long; woodcock’s quill feather for wings, black 
hackle for legs, body, hare’s ear upon dark orange silk. This last way is a 
capital food fly for ponds and reservoirs. There have been a few trout killed 
with trolling on the Derwent, with ‘‘ Derby trout killer ’’ one magnificent trout 
that weighed 2} 1b. was killed on the Derwent, besides several others from } Ib. 
upwards. Sport, both on the brooks and ponds, has been fair during the week, 
with both the fly and trolling and Derby trout killer. I have just received a 
letter from a gentleman who has killed three trout this last week out of a brook 
with the small Derbyshire green drake. ‘This is a most unusual thing for trout 
to be killed in April with the green drake. Fishing prospects for next week 
seem good, for the wind has gone down.—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Stark- 
holmes, Matlock Bath. 

April 22nd. 


The Dove (Derbyshire)- 


The above river is in very fine condition at the time of writing; and, as the 
weather seems to have settled down, we may expect it to continue so for the 
next few days at least. The wind has changed from east to south-west, and 
trout are rising well in most of the favourite lengths, both up and down stream. 
The March brown is not at present generally on the water, but it may be ex- © 
pected any time during the next few days, should the sun come out bright and 
warm. We hear of four and a half brace of nice trout being landed near 
Mayfield. The sandfly proved the killer. Three brace of beauties have also 
been captured with the same lure near Clowholme. Some capital fish have 
likewise been taken with the grannam, or greentail, which is now coming on 
the water in large numbers. One of the latter, a trout in rare condition, 


weighed over 2 lb. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon.) 


I have not heard of any trout being taken this week about the neighbour- 
hood of Ilfracombe, the weather is stormy to-day and generally cold mornings 
and evenings. Iam told by an old hand that salmon are very plenty in the 
Taw and Torridge, that they have been seen this season going up for the 
spawning beds by the waggon load. This man has been an old poacher, but 
on his ]ast two expeditions he was caught by the watchers and fined each time 
to the amount of £12, this had the effect of changing his midnight poaching 
politics fiom a fishy liberal to a salmon conservative. Where are the trawlers ! 
In my last weeks report I mentioned the prospects, catches, &c., of the steam 
trawlers that are now fishing to the west of Lundy Island. Here is a new fishing- 
ground opened on which a large fleet of cutters may find work, and according 
to present prospects it is a good paying speculation. What do you think of 
from five to seven hundred pair of saleable soles to a haul, besides turbot, 
plaice and other fish in proportion? In fact, they say the haul it on board by _ 
tons. These steamboats run to Cardiff with their fish ; but Ilfracombe should 
be the headquarters, being say forty miles at least nearer the fishing-ground 
than Cardiff, with a good landing-place at any state of the tide or in any 
weather ; also a railroad where fish may be sent off several times a day.— 
HENRY COMER. 

Ilfracombe, North Devon, April 22. 


The Test (Hampshire)- 


Fishing for the past week has been wretched, scarcely any fly, and what little 
came up did not last above half an hour each day. I hear the same complaint 
all down the river. The wind is all right, water in perfect order, but hardly a 
fish to be seen rising. HAMPSHIRE. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


Condition of the water very clear and getting too low for fly-fishing. Pros- 
pect: as long as the dry weather continues the river will still get lowerand ~ 
baskets of fish scarce; if we should get some rain to raise ‘he river a little trout 
would be again on the move. Sport during the past week: The latter part of 
last week and Monday some very fair baskets were taken with hare’s flax upright, 
iron blue, aller bod, gold twist, and green tail. To-day (Wednesday) has been 
a very indifferent day, very few fish moving.—WM. MuUDFORD, Tiverton. 

April 21st. 

The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.: Low and fine; excellent for the fly-fisher. 
Prospects: Good for general angling. The weather is stormy—in my opinion, 
just suitable for the sportsman. SPORT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: But few 
trout have been taken, I landed, since last I wrote, 1; brace ; they were in 
good form for the time of year. The blue dun, red spinner, March brown, 
grannom, and stone fly are the flies I recommend for this district. I am in- 
formed the trout are well on the feed, and a few local anglers are out to-day.— 
J. A. GRIFFIN, 15, Tything. : 
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Lochawe. 

During the time the trout-fishing has been open on Lochawe anglers have 
been having splendid sport. The weather has been exceptionally good of late, 
and to all appearance it is likely to continue so for some time. Such being the 
case good sport is anticipated. The undernoted are a few of the takes by 
gentlemen from Cameron’s Hotel, Portsonachan :—The Rev. P. R. Edgerton 
on three successive days killed thirty-six, twenty-four and nineteen trout, all by 
the fly; Mr. McEachren on the same days got eleven, eighteen and thirty- 
three, all by the fly; Mr. Muir, on two successive days, nineteen and twenty- 
one, by fly; Mr. Young and friend got on one day twenty-four. All the trout 


were in excellent condition. 
The Wye (Ross). 


The river is in good order for fly-fishing, and some fair takes of trout have 
been made during the past week. For the last six weeks an immense number 
of salmon pinks have been taken in this neighbourhood, and this practice must 
tell upon the produce of salmon. What the Wye Conservators or the Wye 
Association are about not to employ an efficient staff of river watchers at this 
time of the year I cannot imagine ; but certainly it seems very absurd to have 
such a sham preservation of the river. With a competent angling association 
and a few years’ strict preservation, the Wye would be one of the best rivers in 
the kingdom for angling, but until something be done in the way of improve- 
ment the prospects for anglers are not very encouraging. 


; The Eden and Eamont (Penrith). 

Since the first week in April some good trout fisbing has been had in both 
the Eden and Eamont. Dr. Williamson, of Langbothby, in two days last 
week got 26, and 24 trout ; some days Eltick Furness had good sport, taking 
about same quantity; and Captain Edmonds, of Penrith, has met with good 
sport, getting 6, 8, and 10 Ib. trout in the Kamont. I have only been out six 
times myself, taking from 1 dozen up to 28 trout each time. One day I had 
13 lb. of fine trout. Several others, I hear of having good takes. To-day isa 
fine flood ; some good sport may now be had. Any gentleman wanting good 
trouting ought now to avail themselves of the chance, and secure a ticket of 
the Eden and Eamont Angling Association.—E. RAINE. 


The Lee and Blackwater (County Cork). 

For some time there has been improvement in angling on the Lee and 
Blackwater, and the high floods which have lately prevailed will replenish with 
new fish the streams that have been deprived of their stock, by fair as well as 
foul means, during the low water that prevailed before the recent heavy rain. 
There was a good deal of poaching in the fresh water; but the water is now 
bank high, and when it clears off by Saturday there will be some trout.— 
ANGLER. 

: The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Treland)- 

< We have very little to tell of the fishing this week, owing to the floods, and 
as the rain still continues, we will have no prospect for salmen fishing for some 
days. We have not heard of any fish being killed by the rod this week, but the 
cot-men on Monday and Tuesday did well, showing plainly that numbers of 
salmon are making their way up the river. Last week the cot-men between 
Clonmel and Derrenlaur killed forty salmon, average weight 1031b. Lord 
Donoughmore killed on Monday some large trout on the ‘‘ Devon Minnow.” 
There will be no fly-fishing on the Suir for some days, but good sport will be 
had on the streams, particularly the Anner and the Pire, as the floods run 
down very quickly. The killing flies are yellow wren, black hackles, and 
green olives. Dora. 

March 2tst. 


———————— nnn 





CAprurE oF A Royat Trout AT READING.—A magnificent specimen of 
the common trout (Salmo Fario) has been caught by a local fisherman, named 
Wicks, while spinning from Messrs. Ayres’ Wharf, at Reading. The fish, 
which is beyond doubt the largest ever recorded, weighed no less than 16 lb. 
15 oz., and was of the following measurements :—Gross length, 32} inch ; from 
back of eye to end of flesh at tail, 26} inch ; girth below the pectoral fins, 
184 inch ; greatest girth, 20} inch ; girth below the abdominal fins, 16} inch ; 
girth below the adipose fin, 83 inch. This noble trout took its captor, assisted 
by Rush, the well-known fisherman, quite half an hour to land. It was secured 
by Messrs. Ferguson and Sons, of Broad Street, and shown in their office 
window for an hour or twoon Monday morning. It was then presented by them 
to the Committee of the Reading and District Angling Association, who at once, 
on Messrs. Fergusons’ suggestion, determined that so Royal a fish should 
be presented to her Majesty the Queen. Mr. Francis J. Ferguson and 
the Hon. Sec. of the Association (Mr. Arthur C. Butler) took the fish on Mon- 
day to Mr. Frank Buckland, H.M. Inspector of Fisheries, at his private 
residence in town; and that gentleman, assisted by Mr. Searle, his private 
secretary, made two most successful plaster casts of it. One of these, after 
being exhibited at the International Fishery Exhibition at Berlin, will be placed 
with Mr. Buckland’s other fish casts at the South Kensington Museum ; the 
other will be preserved at Reading. The casting having been completed, 
Messrs. Ferguson and Butler conveyed the fish to Windsor Castle, and pre- 
sented it to the Queen through Sir Henry Ponsonby, the Comptroller of the 
Royal Household. It was greatly admired by Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Queen expressed her thanks to the Committee of the Associ- 
ation for the present, and ordered that_the captor should be presented with a 
gratuity of £3. Having sufficiently admired the fish, the Queen consigned it 
to her chef, and it formed one of the dishes at the Royal dinner party the same 
evening.—Reiding Mercury. 

A MAN living at Montreal obtained two young seals, and after feeding them 
about a year they became very tame and would go into his house and stay an 
hour or two by the fire, and then go out and take a swimin the St. Lawrence, 
returning again to the house and striking their flippers against it to gain 
entrance. Finally he decided to send them off, and gave them to a steamboat 
pilot to carry forty or fifty miles down the river, which was done, but the next 
morning the seals made their appearance again as usual.—Vermort Fournal. 


Fisu freezing is the latest development of Anglo-Indian industry. The 
fish, oysters, and prawns obtained both at Bombay and Calcutta are famous 
all over India, but the enormous distances these comestibles have to travel pre- 
vent Anglo-Indians in the interior of the country from enjoying them. The 
novel industry now inaugurated at Bombay will, however, meet the difficulty, 
Oysters and sea-fish, if frozen up in solid blocks of ice, can be kept perfectly fresh 
for several days, while the ice itself remains untainted and as serviceable as ever 
for cooling drinks. The fish are suspended in wire nets in freezing water, 
while the oysters, stripped of their shells, are first stored with their juice in air- 
tight tins, and are then frozen in the blocks the same way as the fish. One of 
these huge slabs of crystal ice, filled with a collection of many sorts of fish, is 
about as pretty and cool a sight as could be wished for. 
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THE OLD FISHER’S TRIUMPH. 
By THomas DOUBLEDAY. 
[Tus song, one of the best of “ Coquetdale Songs,” is said to 


have been revised by Robert Roxby. The places mentioned in- 
clude all the most famous stations on the river, from Shill Moor, 


near its source, to Felton. | 


At Shill Moor they’re guid at the mennim ; 
At Felton they’re guid at the flee ; 
Lang Rothbury’s streams for the brandlin’ ; 
But Weldon, old Weldon, for me ! 
The Sharperton codgers are cunnin’ ; 
At Thropton they’re guid at a thraw ;— 
But up wi’ the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 
But up, &c. 


The black-flee is guid when it’s airly ; 
The May-flee is deadly in spring ; 
The midge-flee may do in fair weather ; 
For foul, sawmon-roe is the king; 3 

But let it be late or be airly, 
The water be drizzly or sma’ ; 
Still up with the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them @’! 
Still up, &c. 


In April they thresh’d for a wager, 
Through June, they were trollin’ like mad, 
The shade-fishin’ skulkers in July 
Went slinkin’ for what could be had ; 
An’ every man cam wi’ his pannier, 
An’ wha’ but maun gie them the wa’ ? 
Till they heard o’ the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 
Till they, &c. 


There was some they went out in the gloamin’ 
And some they got up wi’ the lark ; 
Some poach’d wi’ a net i’ the mornin’, 
An’ some they laid traps i’ the dark ; 
But /haf for their meshin’ an’ threshin’ 
Fish fair, or contrary to law; 
Still up wi’ the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 
Still up, &c. 


The Tweed he may brag 0’ his sawmon, 
An’ blaw o’ his whitlins the Till; 

There’s pikes i’ the pools o’ Reedwater, 
But Coquet’s the top o’ them still ; 

So fill up your broad brimmin’ glasses, 
An’ fishermen stand in a raw, 

An’—Success to the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 

An’—Success, &c. 


There’s wine 7’ the cellars 0’? Weldon, 
If ye ken the turn o’ the key; 
There’s bonnie braw lasses on Coquet, 
If ye ken the blink o’ their ¢’e ; 
There’s braw yellow trouts up at Brinkburn, 
If ye ken the place where to thraw ; 
So here’s to the bonnie red heckle— 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 
So here’s, &c. 
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LOCH VENNACHAR. 
LivGe: 


‘‘ The chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

From Vennachar in silence breaks.” 

Str WALTER SCOTT. 
Sa in the midst of perhaps the most romantic part 
of the Scottish Highlands—not only grand in itself and its 

surroundings, but made classic by Sir Walter Scott’s heroic poem 
of “ The Lady of the Lake”—Loch Vennachar can also claim 
the angler’s attention as being capable of affording excellent 
sport with rod and line, where the steady fly-fisher is rewarded bya 
basket of fine trout, andthe interest enhanced by a good chance ofa 
asalmon. The loch is about five miles long and one mile broad. 
—at its eastern extremity the river Teith flows out through sluices, 
joining part of the great water system of Loch Vennachar, Loch 
Auchray and Loch Katrine, which not only abundantly supplies 
the City of Glasgow with water, but reflects credit on the citizens 
for enterprise and engineering skill. The village of Callander is 
about three miles from Loch Vennachar and four from Loch 
Luibnaig—the river Teith flows through it, and in the vicinity 
burns may be fished, so that an angler, by making Callander head- 
quarters, would find variety of sport. There are good hotels. 
Private lodging may also be had at a moderate rate. 

Starting from Callander, a walk of three miles on right bank of the 
Teith, brings one to Loch Vennachar where Mr. I. G. Cater (the 
official in charge of the sluices), will not only supply a boat, but 
be found a most enthusiastic angler, able and willing to give 
information required, suggest flies suitable for the day, and give 
valuable advice as to best points to fish—and if he finds his 
visitor interested in fish and fishing, will no doubt be glad to show 
the new salmon ladders in course of construction, which it is 
devoutly to be hoped will be found an improvement on the old, 
and enable salmon to run freely over the sluices. 

This is rather a difficult task to name or describe thé flies best 
suited for any loch—sun, wind, rain, cloudsall come in as an impor- 
tant factors. However, the general run of loch flies Nos. 7, 8, and 
9, teal wing, red hackle, red or green body, brown wing, black 
hackle, yellow body, partridge tail, red hackle, orange body, the 
Hecham Pecham, &c., will be found to kill. In our opinion much 
depends upon the sizé—in wind the larger size, in a breezy ripple 
the smaller, in a calm by trolling with a phantom minnow. Asa 
rule the loch does not remain long calm. Surrounded as it by 
high hills broken into open glens, a puff of wind is sure to come 
out somewhere, as proved by our experience of 7th inst. : first east 
wind, next storm of hailstones, then wind chopped round due 
north, then after a dead calm went round to west, and after blow- 
ing stiff calmed down to blow as stiff from north-east. Such a day 
of course is exceptional, and not good for fishing; in fact we were 
obliged to go ashore to find shelter from the cutting cold wind 
and hail. Yet we had fine very handsome trout, the largest 
weighing nearly 13 1b. which a friend ‘at the western end of loch— 
had thirteen—all caught after two o’clock. 

The salmon fishing on Loch Vennachar opened on the 11th of 
February, when three salmon were killed, weighing respectively 
20 lb. 18 lb. and 16 1b. The loch was high and unsuited until 
the 8th of March, when one 
—on the 


salmon of 16} Ib. 
gth one of 172 Ib, and on the 
17 lb. We have not heard of any being caught since. No 
doubt the alterations being made at the salmon ladders will much 
improve the fishing. . Salmon are killed on Loch Vennachar by 
trolling with phantom minnow, No. 4 all gilt, has been found 
most successful this year. A friend while trout fishing ina bay in 
the loch on Wednesday, 8th inst., came ona salmon swimming 


was got 
1oth one of 














round the sunken root of a tree—observing a phantom minnow 


sticking in its mouth, closer inspection showed the line wound: 
My friend touched the salmon with an oar, but . 


round the root. 
could rot raise the line, there the salmon was left, it is to hoped 
either to get away or be gaffed into a boat before it dies or gets 
pounced upon by an otter. While fishing in Loch Tay in 
February, we were witness to the landing of a 20 1b. salmon 
which had been caught by the line round the tail. The fish had 
evidently made arun at the phantom, had turned to leave it and in 
swirl, had struck the line above the phantom, the tail hook of 
which doubled round and caught the line, which being drawn tight 
had run up into a firmloop. The fish kept boring down, and it was 
only after thirty-five minutes’ most careful playing, which did credit 
to the angler, that the fish was brought to the surface, seen for the 
first time how caught, and gaffed. The trout in Loch Vennachar 
run from a } Ib.to 21b. and are particularly game fish—red 
in flesh and well formed. The average take may be set down from 
roto1s. On the 8th inst. five boats brought in respectively 18, 12, 
11, 8, 7; on roth the loch was a dead calm, and fishing poor— 
however, a handsome 23 Ib. trout was caught amongst others. 

No doubt there are many readers of the FisHinG GAZETTE who 
are desirous of learning where to go for a few days’ trout fishing. 
Given good weather, essential to all places, Callander would be 
found a suitable place to put up at, from which various waters may 
be reached. ‘The charge for boats on Loch Vennachar is half-a- 
crown a day, and on Loch Luibnaig an equally moderate sum ; 
there is also hotel water on the Teith and Leny. We do not wish 
it to be understood that the quantity of trout caught will equal 
hill lochs in Rosshire and Sutherlandshire, but the trout are g ood 
travelling expenses moderate and the distance within thirteen 
hours of London. 








MR. FRANK BUCKLAND AND THE BERLIN INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


i E are glad to hear that Mr. Frank Buckland has sent a fine 

collection of twenty casts of fish, painted, many fine charts 
and maps connected with English sea and river fisheries; pho- 
tographs of harbours, salmon ladders, weirs &c., and four views 
of the museum of economic fish culture at South Kensington ; 
drawings and plans showing spawning time of sea-fish, various 
kinds of fish-catching apparatus; cases exhibiting the natural his- 


tory of oysters, crabs, and lobsters; a coracle, and many other 


objects of interest too numerous to mention, 

Doubtless many of thé British exhibits have not yet arrived at 
Berlin, but we regret to say it is now certain that Great Britain is 
only very poorly represented, and the German Press is naturally 
indignant at this state of things. Here is what appears in the 
Tageblatt, which publishes a Fishery Exhibition Album contain- 
ing a few memorial lines from each of the various State delegates, 
commissioned to attend the show. - Dr. von Bunsen, the acting 
British delegate, and Vice-President of the German Fishery 
Society, inscribes these sentiments in behalf of the exhibitors he 


represents :— 


True to the ancient English traditions of preferring individual enterprise to 
State action, her Britannic Majesty’s Government has declined to apply for 
any appropriation of public funds towards assisting a Fishery Exhibition of all 
nations. Alone among the countries of the globe represented at our show, 
England offers in consequence an Exhibition brought together at haphazard, 
incomplete and out of all proportion to the greatness and splendour of British 
and Irish fisheries, to the capital invested in the working of them and to the 
perfection which the angler’s sport attained centuries ago and proudly sustained 
to the present day. Who would guess, whilst winding his way between the 
tables of the one room to which we have reduced our claim that the country 
which sent these specimens was the first to restrain the senseless destruction of 
fish in its rivers and estuaries—the first to open up_ passages for the salmonide 
so long precluded by weirs and other impediments—the first to start the policy 
of prohibiting the pollution of ponds and streams and rivers by the influx of 
noxious matter from mines and factories? Who would guess that this small 
collection represents a race of men who areat once the largest consumers of fish 
in the universe, the most elegant of anglers and, perhaps, the keenest inventors ? 
We feel certain that Mr, Frank Buckland’s collection, so well known to every 
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visitor to the Kensington Museum, and disclosing as it does the vast 
extent of his acquirements, will command the attention of all true piscicul- 
turists, Let us hope that its author, lately recovered from a very 
severe illness, may still find his way to Berlin to illustrate and 
expound it with all the vigour of his eloquence and enthusiasm. ae 
e may regret, and we do most heartily regret, the meagreness of this portion 
of our show ; yet from such specimens and more that are announced the poten- 
tiality of England can, we trust, be detected by every intelligent observer, and 
there is one hope left to us on the eve of the opening of this exhibition—a hope 
the fulfilment of which would greatly tend to moderate our disappointment— 
that Englishmen and Englishwomen willcome in large numbers and see what is 
being done by Dutch, and Scandinavians and Russians, by Italians and Ger- 
mans, by Americans, by Chinese, Japanese, and South Sea Islanders, each in 
their way, towards utilising one of the greatests gifts offered by the providence 
of God for the sustenance of mankind—I mean the bounties of the waters 
under the heavens. Friends of all that appertains to fishing, friends, too, of 
that amity and good understanding between nations which ought to be cul- 
tivated whenever an occasion offers, they shall be warmly welcomed by us.” 


Mr. Good, the United States Commissioner contributed the 
following :— 


The German Fishery Commission has the distinction of having been in- 
strumental in organising the first truly International Fishery Exhibition. All 
former displays of this character have been of merely local interest, but have 
had an important function in paving the way for the grand event which will 
take place in Berlin on the 2oth of this month—a union of all the nations of 
the earth in a comparative and competitive display of the wealth of their rivers, 
lakes and seas, and the ingenuity with which the inhabitants of the waters are 
laid under contribution to furnish food, clothing, and ornament for mankind. 
Si ol (nis "vs . The influence of the coming exhibition cannot fail to have its 
value to all who participate init. The participation of the United States is 
a matter of international courtesy. The entire exhibition is made by the 
Federal Governmeat, the collections being the property of the National 
Museum. They will be returned to America in July, and at once placed in the 
new edifice in Washington just being completed for the Industrial and Natural 
History Museum, 








THE DEATH OF THE TROUT. 


WHEN each tree, each bush, is budding— 
Into leaf to burst ere long ; 

When the throstles’ notes are flooding 
All the vale with vernal song ; 


When the April showers are falling 
Softly, sunlit, to the ground ; 

And—from out the rainbow calling— 
Skip the bleating lambkins round ; 


Far away from care and sadness, 
Witnessing those creatures’ mirth ; 
’ There, ’mid all the new-born gladness 
Of this summer-nearing earth, 


On the bank of some fair river, 
Or, maybe, above its bed, | 

Wading boldly onwards ever, 
By the angler’s passion led ; 


There as, working on, you wander, 
Whilst that cloud comes o’er the sun ; 
There, where leap those trouts, look! yonder, 
i At March brown and olive dun, 


By the current carried, sailing 
Fleetly down the flowing stream ; 

Deftly then, with art unfailing— 
Ere the orb unclouded beam— 


You your fatal floss and feather 
Lightly waft ; the breeze’s breath 

Drops your fly so altogether 
Daintily, as sure as death. 


Ah! he rises, quick as lightning ; 
Quick as lightning, too, you strike. 

As he feels the barb and tight’ning 

- Line he springs forth lionlike ! 

In the air, high out the water! 
Gallant, crimson, golden one ! 

Vainly—to avert the slaughter— 
Rushes through the torrent’s run ; 


Plunges downwards ; anon madly 
Bounds above the flood again ; 
From the reel with rage, in fury, 
Tears the line out: all in vain! - 


For the bow-bent rod unbended 
Shows, at last, his doom has come ; 

And the net—his struggles ended— 
Sees his noble martyrdom. 


It were wrong, though, to deplore him, 
That his life was ‘Aus cut short : 
Glory—for a pall—lies o’er him, 
* Victim to your love of sport, 
Anke ds Be. 





THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the members of the above 

society was held at Ashley's Hotel, Covent Garden, on 
Monday evening last. J. F. Lovelock, Esq., was voted into the 
chair. There were present of the members Messrs. F. G. Pearce, 
Alfred Jardine, H. L. Rolfe, James Pattisson, B. Perelli-Rocco, 
J. A. Nicholay, T. Huggett, M. H. Blamey, T. Gillatt, H. J. 
Inderwick, W. H. Brougham, W. B. Adlington, J. M. Brougham, 
Horace Gray (Librarian) ; James Lander (Hon. pec.) 3,1. Batt, 
J. G. Andrew, F. H. Lemann, David Goodger, G. Robinson, 
E. Russell, &c., and several visitors. The meeting was called to 
take into consideration some proposed alterations in the rules 
and regulations as suggested by the committee, and for the 
members, if approved of, to be confirmed. The first suggestion 
was the alteration of the day of committee meetings from Friday 
to Monday evenings. The only exception being that of Bank 
holidays. The next clause in the same rule was the subject of 
considerable discussion ; “‘any member of the committee not 
being present at least one-half of the meetings during the year 
shall not be eligible for re-election.” The objection raised was as 
to the limit of attendance being too high, and it was proposed to 
make it at least five nights instead of seven, the latter being one 
half the number. After a great deal of conversation the original 
alteration was proposed with the addition of “the ensuing year” 
at the end, and was carried by a large majority. The next 
alteration was in rule 13 as to the election of members, and the 
proposal of the committee was agreed upon that after the word 
“proposed” to add “which shall be submitted to the next 
committee after such proposition, and if approved shall be 
recommended to the next general or ordinary meeting for ballot.” 
The next business was as to the regulation for the capture and 
weighing-in of fish when the following were agreed upon. That 
pike are to be taken only from the 1st of July to the last Monday 
in February, not less than 3 1b. in weight. Perch the same as 
pike, not less than} 1b, in weight. Roach to be taken only 
from the 1st of July to the rst of May, not less than 6 oz. in 
weight. Chub the same as roach, not less than 1 lb. in weight. 
Dace to be taken only from the 1st of June to the 1st of March, 
not less than 3 oz. in weight. Barbel to be taken only from the 
ist of July to the rst of March, not less than 2 lb. in weight, and 
bream from the 1sth of June to the 15th of March, not less than 
1 lb. in weight. In the various discussions Messrs. Alfred 
Jardine, H. L. Rolfe, B. Perelli-Rocco, J. M. Brougham, 
F. G. Pearce, D. Goodger, C. P. Wheatstone and others took 
part. A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. J. F. Lovelock for his 


duties in the chair terminated the proceedings. 


re 





«‘WorCESTER SALMON ACCLIMATISED IN AUSTRALIA.—Dear Sir,—My 
brother, Dr. Clutterbuck, writes to me from Mount Barker, South Australia, 
thus: ‘ In Tasmania salmon and trout have been acclimatised; the other day 
one of the former was hooked and landed, weighing 28lbs.” His letter is dated 
2ist February - last.—Yours “faithfully, Thos. Clutterbuck.” — Worcestershire 
Chronicle. ” 

«¢ SvLVAN SPRING”? is the title of a new book by Mr. Francis George 
Heath, to be published very shortly by Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston and 
Co. Amongst its illustrations (all representative of Spring), will be included 
twelve coloured plates from drawings contributed to the work by Mr. F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., artist and author of ‘* Familiar Wild Fowl.”’ 

Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.—‘‘The Gregory,” the “ Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained trom all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success.See that the name ‘ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

Gerorce JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. ‘All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices: 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper-¥lies, 2s, per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvrt.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedo not hold ourselves respon ible for opiniows expressed by our Correspondents, | 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. L. ANDREW (Uppingham).—If you will send the rod you refer to we will 
give you our opinion of it. No charge, only you must pay carriage. 








CASTOR OIL AND FISHING BOOTS. 


Srr,—The commencement of the angling season found me unable to get my 
fishing boots on. So hard were they that no amount of grease produced any 
effect. Asa last resource I tried castor oil, well rubbed in with ahare’s foot. Of 
course none was allowed to get inside. One application was quite effective, 
a hint which may be useful to other anglers.—I am, &c., Wio8h EL: 


GOOD LODGINGS AND FISHING WANTED. 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me where I can get moderate lodgings 
ina country village in North Wales or district near the sea, with hill-stream 
fis hing in the vicinity >—I am, &c., CONSTANT READER. 

[The “ Angler’s Dairy” will help you to what you want.  Itis published 
at the Field Office, London, price 1s. 6d.—Ep.] 








FACTS v. CONVICTIONS. 

Srr,— Reurut’’ writes that if collecting boxes were placed at the river- 
side hotels, he is convinced none of the societies would have reason to be 
disgusted. with the contents. 

The Yare Preservation Society bas anticipated ‘“ Reurut’s’’ suggestion by 
placing boxes at their five principal fishing stations for the last three years. 
Below I give you the result : — 





1877 (First year after the N. and S. Act) ak. 24 JO 
1878 Sc na a3 ee ae Ours 
1879 (BTaente 9: 
Total in three years * fe oe 2 Teo 

The cost of making and painting the five boxes was £3 103. How truly 


encouraging to the fishing societies, and how convincing to ‘* Reurut.” 
St. Helen’s House, Norwich, April roth. EDWARD FIELD. 
P.S.—I am much obliged to your addition to A. M. B.’s last letter. The 
copy bye-laws is quite ready, and is only waiting the receipt of the half guinea, 





FLASHING FLY-RODS. 

DEAR S1R,—Touching your “‘ flashing ’’ remarks at foot of Mr. Keene's letter 
on ‘“‘ Fear in Fishes, &c.,’’ in this week’s GAZETTE. JI remember fishing close to 
a railway where a line of carriages was standing, and the sun was shining 
brilliantly after two o1 three hours’ heavy rain. Whether a wet tarpaulin was 
removed from one of the carriages, or exactly what it was I don’t quite remember, 
but whatever the cause I know the effect was a flash of light across the water, 
which, had it been a pike of the same dimensions it could not have produced a 
greater scare upon the fish that came within its range, as it sent them flying 
(figuratively speaking) in all directions. I imagine they thought it something 
more than a ‘‘sunbeam coming fitfully through some opening in the waving 
foliage,’’ which you so poetically describe. This, Mr. Editor, is the only foot- 
note of yours (and I believe I have read them all) that I disagree with. 


‘*How Hooks ARE MADE.” 

In this excellent article, and speaking of the barb, it says ‘‘the gash extends 
only about one third through the wire,’’ thereby I am painfully reminded of an 
occurrence on the Ist ofthis April. I struck and felt a nice fish, but discovered 
shortly after the arb gore ! And as this has happened to me before I should 
be glad to learn if it isa common occurrence with an inexperienced fly-fisher, 
or whether this is an instance of exception to the rule of ‘‘ the gash extending 
through only one third the wire.’’ If it is the latter, I hope the man who made 
it will—well—never do it again.—I am, &c., BARBE-BLEU. 

London, April 17th, 1880. 


FROM PADDINGTON BRIDGE TO BULL’S BRIDGE, ON THE 
WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION’S WATER. 


S1r,—Last week, accompanied by Mr. Starr, one of the W.C.A.A. honorary 
bailiffs, I made the journey from Paddington Bridge to Bull’s Bridge, along 
the water rented by the W.C.A. from the Regent’s Canal Company, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, for the purpose of doing what we could towards stop- 
ping any angling or netting during the prohibited time as provided by the 
Mundella Act, and am exceedingly pleased to state that along the whole dis- 
tance there wa3 not a single rod or net being used. This is highly commend- 
able as a single instance, showing the appreciation in which the efforts of the 
above Association are held by those who have been in the habit of fishing it at 
all times and seasons. 

Starting from Paddirgton Bridge, the appearance of the water and its 
surroundings is anything but inviting, so I will pass over the first three miles 
without many comments, as its very questionable attractions seem to be appre- 
ciated only by those gentry who delight in the, to all appearance, fascinating 
game of “ gaffing,” ¢.e., pitch and toss. We now pass the beautiful cemetery 
of Kensal Green on our right, and emerging from this perfect labyrinth of 
monuments and tombstones, we pass the now dilapidated People’s Gardens of 
the past. The Scrubs are now perceived, with the rifle ranges in the distance, 








Weare now beginning to feel the exhilirating influence of the fresh country air, — 
and scent the various wild flowers which the beautiful weather has tempted to 
emerge from their long sojourn under the frozen ground of the past : 
winter. The water here looks as fishy as any angler could wish, — 
with patches of rushes just showing their beautiful green leaves above © 
the surface of the bright and glistening water. We have now arrived 
at Willesden, and on the right bank the newly-built and well-kept — 
resort of boating parties, the Junction Arms, is seen. This is just four miles 
from our starting-point ; and, as the fresh air has whetted our appetites, we 
adjourn into the landlord’s clean and commodious parlour, to partake of our — 
thoroughly enjoyable luncheon, which was all that could be desired by hungry 
anglers, the malt being of the best. This house has been for some time a thorn 
in the West Central Association’s side, as by a small payment any one cou 
goon the ground belonging to it—which extends for three-quarters of a mile on 
the epposite bank to the tow-path, and through which land the feeder for the 
canal supplied by the Welsh Harp Reservoir empties itself—and fish, at all — 
times—close season or otherwise—without let or hindrance. After finishing 
our repast, we resolved to tackle the landlord, Mr. Elliott, on the subject of 
our grievance. We found him to all appearance a right good sort, which was 
fully borne out by our conversation with him. After explaining the rules and 
purports of the Association, and asking him to give us his assistance, he im- 
mediately fell in with our views as to the preservation of the water, and ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not given it to us before more completely. He 
said that he had already stopped all netting from his bank—as a proof of which 
he told us that, during the last frost, he had been applied to for permission to 
net by the netters of a well-known society, which he had decidedly refused. 
He had also complained to the bargees when using their scoop-nets; but, as a 
matter of course, had been assailed with such torrents of abuse as we know 
can be used by those individuals of the tow-rope. After advising him to cease 
any arguments, especially physical ones, with either them or their spouses, 
but take the number of the barge seen netting and forward it to the Association, 
he gave us his word that on no account during the fence months should any 
one angle, and nets would not be allowed at any time from his banks, ending 
by saying that he meant most decidedly to stick by the W.C.A. rules. Wishing 
him good morning, we congratulated ourselves on surmounting one obstacle to 
the strict preservation of the water. By-the-bye, I must not forget to mention 
that an angler during the last season took twelve and a half dozen of fair-sized 
roach from Mr. Elliott’s banks, some of them going three quarters of a pound, 
Following the course of the water we were greatly surprised at the beautiful 
scenery which from here adorns each bank, and which at the fourth bridge from 
the Junction Arms culminates in a view which could vie with very many on our 
beautiful Thames. Standing froma point some two hundred yards this side of 
Alperton Bridge the rising ground on our right, with well-kept farm 
house and barns snugly ensconsced among some fine timber at the bottom, a 
splendid cover of firs just showing, their green and fresh sprouts contra:ting 
with the dark foliage which has withstood the storms of winter on our left, the 
white bridge spanning the canal with rush clothed banks nestled in centre, 
formed a foreground to a picture which can only be surpassed by those 
views we obtain at that delightful fishing resort, Goring. Proceeding® 
further, noting the excellent condition of the water and the seeming 
absence of any pollution, we arrive at a village where a very facetious 
individual, whose intelligence department was surmounted by a huge seal- 
skin cap, informs us from the centre of the bridge which here spans. 
the canal that we have arrived at the noted Greenford Green ; but why and 
wherefore it is so noted he was unable to inform us, only that it was ‘* werry 
noted.’ About thirty yards past this bridge we observed two pipes running into 
the canal from a disused brewery, and some, to all appearance, chemical works. 
At that time nothing was coming from them. If possible, I think such matters 
ought to be seen to, as a few hours’ running of waste from a chemical factory 
would undo years of the Committee’s labours. We only saw three such pipes 
the whole distance, the other pipe being about two miles further on. Of course 


the distances I have here recorded cannot be depended upon entirely, asno 


doubt the last miles appeared to us longer than they really were, as although 
in this account our journey commenced from Paddington Bridge, mine com- 
menced at King’s Cross ; and during the last part of the journey, on account of 
the absence of anything being obtainable in the shape of refreshment, our foot- 
steps grew shorter and beautifully less. We made every inquiry we could of — 
the bargees as to the distances, but their ideas of measurement seemed to us so 
confused that anything like an approximate knowledge of the number of miles — 
traversed at any given point was quite uscless, 
knew that we were seven miles from our destination, that it was “ ony foive mile, 
maybe just a leetle over ;”’ whilst the next one we met some two hundred yards ~ 
behind, kindly informed us it was but two. Some distance past Greenford 
Green the feeder communicating with Elstree Reservoir empties itself into the — 


canal, at the mouth of which the water was perfectly alive with fish rising in all _ 


directions. We cast longing glances at his little corner, which I think is well worth 
a visit when the opening of the season comes round. All along each side of the — 
water from this point there are numerous docks leading up to different wharves, 
—especially one of great length—we could not see the end of this especial one — 


One individual told us, when we if 


i 


in all of which we saw rises from good-sized fish. How shall we get on about _ 


preserving these? They are, I believe, sure to get up into these places, 
especially if there is anything in the shape of ground bait, which will certainly 
be the case where grain is loaded or unloaded. Fortunately the water passes 
through pasture land nearly the whole distance, so that those chances will be 
reduced toa minimum. Something will certainly have to be done towards 
preserving these branchlets of the canal. The last four miles of the water is 
very ‘‘fishy,”? not in an angling sense, so taat having had my donne bouche I 
will cease any commenting on this part of the journey. We arrived at Bull’s 


° 
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Bridge, upon which one of the W_C.A. notices is posted. Every one has 
disappeared from the other bridges past Willesden. And now I should like to 
ask those of the numerous anglers I have heard pooh pooh the subject of the 
preservation of this water to take a trip along it, as we have done, and sec for 
themselves what a grand acquistion this will be to the working-man angler, 
who will be able for a few pence to ride to any part of it, and enjoy a day at his 
wholesome and health-giving sport—angling. Wart. B. WEBSTER. 





DHE MUNDELLA ACT-AND A. R. I.E. L.’s NOTE. 


Sir,—I regret that anything I have said should have wounded your corre- 
spondent, A. R. I. E. L.; nothing was further removed from my intention. It 
never entered my mind to doubt for one moment that your correspondent was 
other than a thorough sportsman and a great enthusiast, and after hearing the 
history of his recert piscatory mishaps, and the spirit in which they were borne, 
ITthink the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE will agree with me he well 
deserves to be styled a philosopher and a regular stoic. Truth, however, com- 
pels me to add that in my opinion ‘A. R.I. FE. L.” is an accomplished 
rhetorician, and that the controversial correspondence in which he took so 
brilliant a part, was nothing more than a rhetorical essay, about as bright and 
as pretty—considered as such—as a grand display of fireworks, and of about 
the same practical utility. However much such a manner of writing may pass 
in dealing with such a—shall I say, comparatively sentimental subject—as the 
fractional portion of a second when one should ‘strike in fly-fishing,’’ it 
would be extremely detrimental to adopt it in dealing with such a hard, matter- 
of-fact subject as the ‘‘Mundella Act;”’ for it may well be said that the 
continued existence of coarse-fish angling as a sport will, in years to come, 
depend in great measure pon our haying secured efficient legislative protection 
for the said so-called coarse-fish. 

I hope my brother angler, “A. R. I. E. L.,” will except this explanation 
in the same cordial spirit to which it is made, and will give us his valuable 
assistance in dealing with this difficult question. 

Now, sir, just a word in answer to friend ‘* Hook,’’ who has entirely mis- 
read or misunderstood my closing paragraph concerning trout. 

There are, within easy reach of London, several streams—principally mill- 
streams—of too rapid flow, and not sufficient depth for coarse fish (except, 
pethaps, dace) to abide in, in any quantity; the water is generally pure, and 
runs over a gravelly bed. The experiment of stocking these waters with trout 
for the benefit of those of our brother rodsters who naturally fret at the enforced 
inactivity of the coarse-fish close time, is, oris not, worth trying ; though quite 
open to correction, I incline to the belief it is. These waters do not at present, 
from their very nature, contain many coarse-fish, and these need not be destroyed, 
as our friend ‘‘Hook’’ seems to think, but merely netted out and placed in 
other free waters, equally if not more suitable for them as a home. 

The essence of your correspondents ‘Melksham ”’ and ‘‘ Ruff’s”? letters, 
is to suggest a plan which would enable us to fish all the year round, but only 
for such fish as should by law be declared in season. Now, sir, however nice 
such an arrangement seems in theory, it would, I fear, be impracticable when 
reduced to practice, and would go far to neutralise what good would otherwise 
come from the Act. 

These gentlemen, being members of angling societies and true sportsmen, 
would scorn to take fenced or unseasonable fish. Forsuch, laws are not required. 
But men of this stamp, alas! only form a percentage—a large and daily 
increasing one, I am pleased to hope—but still only a percentage of the great 
body of fresh-water fish capturers ; and it is not to protect our fish against the 
percentage of sportsmen these laws are required, but against the great mass 
who are not—netters, wirers, balers, snatchers, and men armed with rod and 
line (we will not call them anglers) who take fish out of season. To allow these 
blackguards to be on or near the water at the time when so many fish are so 
temptingly helpless, under pretext of capturing an unfenced species, would be 
about as satisfactory as giving Bill Sykes the key of the Mint and two or three 
hours free of supervision, upon his distinct promise that he would appropriate 
nothing but threepenny pieces. No, sir; however much it may seem a pity to 
fence acertain kind of fish a week or two too soon, or a week or two too long, I 
can see no practically satisfactory way out of the difficulty. The unanimous 
voice at the Society of Arts meeting was in favour of a universal close time, the 
only stipulation being that such close time should be so fixed as to afford pro- 
tection to the greatest possible number of fish, There are, however, in my 
opinion, many points of greater interest to the angler in the way of amendments 
.to the Mundella Act than the pleasant privilege of using his rods for a few 
weeks longer than at present. As the law at present stands poachers are 
allowed to continue their wholesale slaughter up to the 15th March, and to 
recommence with renewed vigour on 16th June. I would like to see nets pro- 
hibited altogether, except in strictly private fisheries where they would be used 
by the owner or his agent; but I suppose this is too much to ask. Flowever, 
what is within the limit of our light, is to prohibit the use of nets without a 
license, also size of such net and size of mesh to be reyulated by law. Again, 
that it shall not be legal to expose fry for sale at any time of the year—surely 
if the anglers are compelled, and rightly, to submit toa minimum measurement, 
itis absurd to exempt netters, &c., who mostly work for profit, from such a 
salutary restriction. Again, any person netting a water should be able to pro- 
duce a permission in writing (obtained before such netting were undertaken) 
from the person or persons in whom the fishery rights to such water are vested. 
Anglers must not forget that there is really very little free water—viz., where 
‘the public fish by right.’’ In all canals—and there are, I believe, to England 
alone over 2000 miles of such—without exceptions, as far as I know, the 
fishery rights are secured by Act of Parliament to the companies, lords or 
ladies of the manor, landowners, &c, These places the anglers have fished, 
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without let or hindrance, on tolerance, from time inmemorial, and no doubt, 
granting quiet and orderly behaviour, the concession will, in the majcrity of 
cases, be continued; but it is very doubtful, indeed, whether large and 
influential companies, landowners, and English country gentlemen, would grant 
a written permission to any of the netting rascals who go in for wholesale fish 
slaughter. 

These are only some of the most important points which, in my individual 
opinion, should be dealt with in an amended Act. 

Apropos of future legislation, I hope the East and West Central Association 
will take an early opportunity of holding a joint meeting, and through their 
representatives obtain the opinions of the 4oo9 to 5900 practical anglers they 
have enrolled upon their books. 

Dear Mr. Editor, I have far exceeded the limit of space I can reasonably 
expect you to place at my disposal, yet I have done little more than touch upon 
some of the principal points of this all-absorbingly interesting subject. I join 
with your other correspondents in the hope that some of your numerous readers 
will favour us with their views, a3 we have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by ventilating this important subject thoroughly.—I am, &c., 

April 13th, 1880. LEO BoNnvoIsIN. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SERIAL ISSUE OF “THE FERN PARADISE.” 
CONTENTS OF ParT IV. 

““The Fern Paradise,” Part 4, by Francis George Heath (published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co.), concluded the chapter entitled 
“Down a Green Lane!’’? and commences part 2 of the volume with an 
“‘Tutroduction to a Fern Paradise at Home,’’ proceeding with a chapter on 
*“Means to the End.’’ The illustrations issued wit’ this number are, the third 
photograph of the series illustrating ‘‘A Green Lane,” a full-page engraving 
of a rustic fern-stand, engravings of a fire-grate ornameated by ferns and ivy, 
of a glass fern-case, and of a wire basket of ferns for suspending in mid-window. 

The concluding paragraph is given below of the chapter on 

A FERN PARADISE AT HOME, 

“Have you a dark, damp corner in your garden, where you cannot get your 
flowers to grow? If you have—and few there are who have not, for everything 
has its shady side —throw some loose stones together in rockery form, and plant 
ferns there. They will revel in the obscurity of the retreat which you have 
chosen for them, and smile gracefully and thank'ully upoa you from out of 
their dark corner. Everywhere if you will, in your gardens and in your houses, 
you may have a‘ Fern Paradi-e’—‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’ 
Even the poorest of the poor, compelled by the unceasing pressure of ‘ work ! 
work! work !’ to cry, in the touching words— 

‘©« Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet—’ 
may have, if they will, a ‘Fern Paradise’ in the saddest and most cheerless of 
sad homes.’’ 
In the chapter on ‘‘ Means to the End”’ the author discusses the subject 0 ¢ 


FERN-GROWING ACCESSORIES. 

«The name of Fern-accesories is legion. If it be desired to grow the graceful 
plants in enclosed miniature gardens, resort must be had to ‘ Fern cases ’-—a 
designation which is applied in a general way to crystal structures of almost 
every imaginable size and shape. Such a case may be dome-shaped, with 
four, six, or eight sides ; or four, six, or eight sided, with a pointed glass roof— 
the framework supporting the glass being of zinc, galvanised iron, or wood- 
work, It may beastand or pot made of terra cotta, rustic woodwork, or 
clay, and covered either by a glass shade o1 bya bell glass. A fern case, if 
sufficiently high and large, may stand on the floor. If smaller in shape, on a 
side-table, mantel-piece, or winlow-ledge ; or it may be accommodated with a 
stand of bronzed or galvanised iron, or of stout woodwork, moulded or carved 
into any shape. The material of which the fern stand—whatever its shape or 
design—is made a matter of some importance. Poreclain, glass, terra cotta, 
majolica, stone, wood and clay have all been brought into requisition by the 
host of fern-case manufacturers, Of these glass for stands is perhaps the only 
one which may be said to be incongruous when brought into association with 
ferns. But it is only important to raise an objection to those glass stands—and 
they are the majority, we believe, of those manufactured—which have 
no holes perforated in them to allow of proper drainage to the plants. It is a 
a fatal mistake to omit provision for drainage ; for, with the greatest care in 
watering, there can be no certainty that the ferns, in unperforated stands, will be 
free from the injurious influence of sodden soil. Stone, wood and clay are 
natural materials for fern cases ; and terra cotta, as an imitation of stone, may 
be placed inthe same category. In cases constructed of these materials provision 
is generally made for drainage, and whenever it is omitted the omission should 
always be supplied by the drilling of holes in the bottom of the cases.’’ 








LONGTON EXCELSIOR ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 


On the rqth of April last the members held their first annual dinner to com- 
memorate the opening of the Society. A most excellent dinner was provided 
by the host of the club-house, the Crown and Anchor Hotel, who is also mayor 
of the borough and treasurer of the Society. Ample justice was done to the 
good things provided, and on the removal of the cloth the president, Mr. John 
Adie, occupied the chair. A most convivial evening was spent. The Society 
now numbers sixty-eight members,—G. E, FARMER, Hon. Sec. 
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AMICABLE WALTONIANS. | 
The prizes not won at the end of last season will be distributed on Wednes- 
day evening next, 28th inst., to the successfulwinners. The first visit of the 
Central Association will take place at this society on Tuesday evening.—C. 
IRWIN. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

A complimentary visit of the United London Angling Societies will be paid 
to the Globe Angling Society, Globe Tavern, Blackstock Road, Finsbury 
Park, N., on Monday, April 26th.—J. CHURCHMAN. 

April 2oth. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The above society held a special meeting on Wednesday evening last, 14th 
inst., when a very enjoyable evening was passed. Mr. Letch took the chair 
at 8 o’clock, precisely, faced by Mr. Barr. There some very nice songs sung by 
the following gentlemen, Messrs. Letch, Barr, Hopton, Hammond, Humphreys 
Bastee, Herwood, &c., which lasted till 10.45, when the chairman rose and 
made a short speech on the condition of the club, after which th? prizes were 
distributed to the various successful members. The most striking incident of the 
evening, was a presentation of a beautiful roach rod, presented by the members 
to the chairman (Mr Letch), as a remark of respect and etteem for his past 
services to the society. Several gentlemen, gave some very good prizes, 
amongst whom were: Mr. A. Price, of Seymour Street, Euston Square, Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer, whom we all know is never backward in coming forward. 
There was a good muster from the Bostonian Angling Society, also the Phoenix, 
the company all seemed satisfied and pleased with the manner in which the 
business of the evening was transacted and altogether we passed a very enjoy- 
able evening.—W. Brown, Hon. Sec. 


WORCESTER CITY TROUT AND GRAYLING CLUB. 

The members of this club and their friends, to the number of about 25, 
partook of supper at the Holly Bush Inn, St, Nicholas Street, on the 15th. 
A capital repast was provided by the host, Mr. Humphreys. The president, 
Mr. J. A. Griffin, occupied the chair, and he was faced by the vice-president, 
Mr. T, Brown. There were also present—Messrs. Humphreys (treasurer), 
Russell (secretary), Hammerton, W. Thompson, W. Beard, Finch, A. 


































Stephens, H. Stephens, W. Phillips, A. Neale, W. Hopewell, Darke, Noake, — 
Whatmore, Harding, Middleton, Allen, Handley, Fawdry, Pugh, Price, G. 
Taylor, Sprang, &c. fl 

On the removal of the cloth, the Chairman gave the toast of ‘‘ The Queen,’ 
and it was heartily drunk. 

The Vice-Chairman proposed ‘‘ The trade and commerce of the city.” He 
remarked that neither had been good for a considerable time, but now they had 
hopeful signs, and they believed trade would soon greatly improve. 

The Chairman, in submitting the toast, ‘ Prosperity to the Worcester City 
Trout and Grayling Club,”’ said there was plenty of room for a second society. 
They did not meet in opposition to any club which had previously started, but 
were willing to go heart and hand with the Worcester Angling Club, and all 
others that were for the benefit and encouragement of fair and honest angling. 
They were formed for the special purpose of doing all they could to prevent 
poaching and illegal fishing, and to use their best endeavours to preserve fish 
at the proper time. It was now the fence months for the coarser kinds of fish 
—that was, all kinds of fish which were native to the Severn and its tributaries, 
with the exception of salmon, trout and eel—and he thought the latter should 
be included in the list. He referred to the accidental taking of samlets, and 
said he hoped all members of the club, when they happened to hook them, 
would conscientiously return them to the water. They had excellent oppor- 
tunities in Worcester to promote angling; there were very few places in the — 
Midland Counties which equalled it, for they could not walk three miles from 
the city, either to the north, west, south or east, without coming across a trout 
stream. The owners of property in the neighbourhood acted very graciously 
towards the members of the society, and he thought that the rule of the club 
which pledged all members to protect the property on which they fished was 
very much in their favour, and secured them many advantages which they would 
not otherwise have. He concluded by remarking that, although the club was 
very young, in course of time he hoped to see it stand second to none in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Russell, the secretary, in responding, said the club was started so recently — 
as the second of March last, and they would be pleased to know it was going 
on very favourably. They now had 26 or 28 members, and many of them were — 
good anglers and willing to help the younger ones. The Great Western and 
the Midland Railway Companies had given the members of the club the - 
privilege of going double journeys on their lines at one and a quarter fare, and — 
no doubt they would be glad to embrace such opportunities of getting to and — 
from their sport. 

The remaining toasts were ‘The Press’? and ‘‘ The Host and Hostess.” A — 
number of songs were sung, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 

H. RussEtt, Hon. Sec. 
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SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. Salmon Flies. 


Trout Rods. Trout Flies. 
Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gafts. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 


Trout Fly Casts. PRICES, 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. Plain Sil Hoof and Horn Mounter. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. AIR nvr 41 18. Cuter OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
Spinning Flight. Phantom do. Chased do. ., Zale (Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 


Silkworm Gut. do. 


Quill 


THORNHILL’S 


REGISTERED NGLERS will find a full supply of all requisites 

A for a visit to Scotch rivers and lochs. Flies of 
ite N G L iD R Se Pp i N C TT, killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior — 
g | Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., &c., carefully — 

WITH prepared and selected from long experience. The 
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SCOTCH FLIES FORSS¢07@e 
WATERS: 


Sea-Tackle has long enjoyed pre-eminent reputation. 
Orders by post attended to, and goods forwarded on 
receipt of remittance or reference. 


J. D- DOUGALL 


MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Business ESTABLISHED 1760. 








To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 





Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

=" Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 


Fly Book. 
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THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.15—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 


W. THORNHILL & CO. 


(TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY), 


i144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 





With Brancu OrFices, &c., in LONDON only. © 
Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm — 
in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner. 


THE WORTHY’S MINNOW, 


As recommended by “B.N.” in The Country,’? 
Aug. 20, for SPINNING for TROUT in CLEAR 
STREAMS, from 2s. 6d. each. FINEST GRAY- 
LING and TROUT FLIES, 2s. per dozen. THE 
FINEST SMALL RED WORMS sent free and 














5.0—New Scoth Spectacle. The Gathering of the 
Clans. Great and Geuine Succeas 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
7-45—Selections by Royal Aquarium Orchestra. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





(Cee DAUGHTERS. 





Nea the ZULU BABY, 





ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


TROLLING. 


TROUT and SALMON are both now running 
well at the Natural Minnow. Even when fish 
refuse all flies, and are not rising, the temptation of 
a Pink, well-spun on one of Bullock’s original traces, 
is to the trout an irresistible temptation. Full 
particulars for baiting appeared in the series of 
articles on Spinning in the FisHInG GAZETTE, Aug. 
8th, 1879. These articles will also give the full sz2dus 
operand’ of trolling with the FisHING GAZETTE 
Spinner, ‘Trout traces, 2s., salmon traces, 2s. 6d., 
post free. A sample bait will be put in when 
requested. Mr. Bullock will give personal instruc- 
tions in baiting by appointment. Note change of 


address. 
W. J. BULLOCK, 
<0, COLVILLE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


safe by post to any address at 1s. 6d. per gross. ; 
WM. HAIGH, Practical Angler, 


16, HANOVER STREET, GLASGOW. 















THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 
Gazet¢e of the highest possible value. 


—_——_— 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. — 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-strect. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. af E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. I. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-strect, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 

Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, Great. 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr, E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr, J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsyendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*," The “‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. " 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annua 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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MANCUVRING THE FLY. 


| Rite terms which have been applied to the series of actions 
“following or attending the descent of the fly upon the stream 
after the completion of the operation of casting are not very 
definite. The most common expressions used to indicate this 
series of actions, and employed by the most distinguished anglers, 








are ‘“‘Humoring the flies,” “Working the lure,” and “ Fishing 
the water.” 

These definitions, however, although referring to most of the 
actions executed in attempting to delude wary trout with the fly, 
either do not include in their meaning all the conceivable schemes 
which may be adopted for ensnaring the fish with this bait, or 
may, as in the latter instance, also apply to other simultaneous as 
well as subsequent actions. For these reasons it is desirable to 
use some more general and precise, yet equally descriptive, term. 
The expression ‘‘ Manceuvring the flies” fulfils every demand on 
the language, as it refers to all the movements of the soldiery of 
the fly-fisher previous to contact with the enemy in the warfare 
carried on with such a shrewd and active antagonist as the trout. 
Manceuvring the flies, then, comprehends a great variety of 
schemes for placing the bait seductively before the gaze of the 
incontinent fish—the alluring nature of the fly depending on the 
degree of resemblance to the form of insects at the time on the 
water ; the exactitude of the hue selected to represent those of living 
creatures ; the transparency of the hackles and feathers forming 
wings and legs, as well as that of the body; which, if not attainable, 
must, with rare exceptions, be substituted by some substance, if 
not glittering, at any rate presenting a subdued shimmering 
radiance, as most of the duns are more or less transparent, whilst 
the bulk of the flies, even if opaque, have smooth and shining 
bodies. Some degree of translucency is of great importance, as 
it renders hues and shades much more easily apparent from 
below, the colour of opaque bodies being either unobserved or 
scarcely appreciated, except when regarded from lateral positions. 
On the other hand, a degree of translucency carried beyond 
naturality may be beneficial rather than otherwise, as it enables 
fish to detect colours more distinctly from below, presenting the 
bait to them with an appearance which it displays to trout lying 
near the surface, and therefore leading them to suppose it is 
nearer their lairs than is actually the case, and inducing them on 
this account to leave holes which otherwise they would not be 
enticed to quit, whilst an optical illusion is merely produced 
hardly amounting to an infringement of naturality. 

One of the most important seductive qualities is the 
assumption of lifelike movements displayed with consummate 


skill in natural and not enacted where 


positions, no 


such actions occur. Only one angling author of great repute 
has dealt with the system of manceuvring flies in anything 
like a masterly manner in the writings which are a record of his 
practice by the water-side. It may, therefore, be inferred that 
the mode of manceuvring flies as carried out by the bulk of those 
who are esteemed the best of anglers is very, if not altogether, 
defective—either lacking variety of expedients or effecting various 
objects under unnatural conditions, such as working flies in 
improper places, or committing movements to baits altogether 
misapplied when bestowed on the lure at the time in use. It is 
by such a faulty manipulation of angling implements that the 
most important actions in fly-fishing undeservedly fall under a 
ban, a sJur being cast on the system owing to the ignorance of 
those who consider themselves masters of the art whilst merely 
unskilled bunglers—veritable tyros in a matter the head and front 
of fly-fishing—but who, notwithstanding, presume to announce 
that movements of any kind imparted to flies are useless, that it 
is better for the baits to float passively on the surface, or still 
better, a little below. One of the arguments brought forward by 
the opponents of the naturalist fly-fishers, or those who advocate 
exact representation of the fly and its movements on the water, 
may be expressed in the following words: ‘ The artificial and 
natural insects are offered to the fish under entirely different con- 
ditions. The artificial fly is presented under water instead of on 
the surface ; wet instead of dry, and in brisk motion up, down, 
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or across stream instead of passively floating.’—‘ Thus, at the 
very outset, we find ourselves compelled to simulate life instead 
of death in our flies ; and for this purpose impart to them a whole 
unnatural motion whilst Swimming.”—“ In short, we are Jaunchea 
upon an altogether artificial system in which experience must to a 
great extent supersede nature as a pilot.” The first statement is 
entirely incorrect, as it is no difficult matter to represent the 
hovering and dry state of the fly, provided the bait be of proper 
make and the fly-fisher an old and deft craftsman. Moreover, the 
flies are not made to display brisk motions when wet and sub- 
merged, except in the case of watercrickets, spiders, and a few 
other insects mentioned elsewhere. The mere avowal of such an 
opinion regarding manceuvring the bait must necessarily imply an 
utterly incorrect system ofaction and inferior craftsmanship in this 
department of the art, at least. Whenever movements are given 
to flies they either correspond precisely with the speed of the 
current; if this be slow the bait travels slowly, if quick they move at 
a brisk pace, and should any other motions be committed to the 
flies such as those assumed in humoring and *‘ dandling,” the spaces 
traversed are but small, whilst the actions, whatever they may be, 
Thus fish have ample 
time afforded for detecting the special charac ters of the lure, and 


are of a kind which cannot be styled brisk. 


the objection to exact representation resting on an alleged too 
cursory view falls to the ground. 

The second statement is equally erroneous. A fly may very 
naturally be manceuvred as dead when wet, without the angler 
committing any essential error, whilst good sport may be obtained 
by the adoption of sucha p Jan ; many anglers fish almost entirely 
On the other hand, life 


may often be simulated with propriety, but there is no absolutely 


in this way, and meet with fair booty. 


binding reason why this practice should invariably be maintained. 
There is no doubt that sometimes one system is more killing, 
sometimes another, therefore those who wishto meet with most suc- 
cess will vary their practice accordingly. The charge of imparting 
to the flies a wholly unnatural motion, whilst swimming can 
hardly be more absurd ; all motions exhibited by the baits, of 
whatever description they may be, should as nearly as possible 
resemble those of the natural insect supposed to be represented. 

The third statement is partly false, partly true. The system of 
fly-fishing assurediy is an artifice, and being an artifice intended 
to represent nature, the more closely the representation conforms 
with reality, not only in the structure of the artificial fly, but also 
in its actions, the more sure will be the sport of the fly-fisher, pro- 
vided he commits no errors in other respects, and practice fully 
demonstrates the truth of this assertion. An angling authority of no 
mean fame, in waters abundantly stocked with fish, has made the 
following declaration in a work on trouting:—‘‘No method of 
angling can imitate that hovering flight of an insect along the sur- 
face of the water—now just touching it, then flying a short distance, 
and so on, and for the angler to attempt by any motion of his 
hand to give his flya living appearance, is a mere absurdity. The 
only moment when trout may mistake the angler’s fly for a real one 
in its flight, is the moment it first touches the water.” As already 
stated the hovering condition can be produced, but the dropping 
a second time on the surface cannot easily be represented, except 
imperfectly by “dribbling.” The assertion that it is mere absurdity 
for the angler to give a living appearance to his flies is so ridiciu- 
lous and utterly preposterous that one would be led to believe the 
upholder of such views ignorant of the most important feature of 
fly-fishing. To catch fish by one system of manceuvring, and evento 
obtain great numbersin this way, is no proof that such a mode is all 
thut is essential. The attempts now and then to adopt another 
method, and the meeting with no success on these occasions, is 
likewise no proof that such practices are erroneous, but indicate 


either want of skill or inappropriate application of thesystem. To 








learn when and how to employ the various kinds of manceuyring 
requires long and patient practice ; and with the initiatory work 
the knowledge of the time and the skill forthe carrying out of the 
process will gradually be acquired, and with it the capabilities of 
encreeling vast burdens of trout. Notwithstanding all this, it is 
hardly to be expected that those individuals who repudiate exact 
representations, and who only employ baits, imperfect imitations 
of the general form and colour of any group of insects, can be 
supposed to work their flies in any way, when they themselves are 
not aware what insect’s actions it is they have to portray; neither 
is it probable that, lacking the sense to have, in the one case, life- 
like lures, they would, in the other, 
discrimination to confer upon them life-like motions. Discarding, 
therefore, the dogmas of those whose theories as represented in 
their piscatory writings is as defective as their practice by the water- 
side is crude, it is time to turn attention to the sundry expedients to 
which allusion has already been made, and which together make 
up the whole system of manceuvring flies. These may appro- 
priately be arranged ina table for ready comparison before under- 
going separate discussion, 


Dry-FLY FISHING. 


I. Hovering. II. Floating, commonly called dry-fly fishing. 
III. Dribbling ; one or both droppers dry, tail fly wet or dry. IV. 
Darting the flies either wet or dry, the upper usually quite dry. 


WET-FLY FISHING. 


V. Dead-fly fishing; the bait borne passively below the surface 
by the current. VI. Humouring, consisting of lateral tremulations 
of the rod. VII. Dandling, consisting of vertical tremulations of 
the rod much more powerful than that of humouring. VIII, Sink- 
ing and drawing in deep water. 


DRyY-FLY FISHING. 


I. Hovering is a kind of pausing or lingering state of the fly, 
which is impelled across the water to a point at a height of a few 
inches above the surface, with just sufficient force to dismiss the 
fold of the line without any resilience on the part of the rod tend- 
ing to whip it back again, with only enough toassist in detaining 
it in its place for a transient interval, but still with an attendant 
hanging or __ lingering altogether _ irresistible 
+n seductive influence to trout not lying far below, and 
which not unfrequently meet it half way in its descent, or some- 


condition 


times even taking its witching form whilst resting in the air before 
beginning to fall. This fascinating action is only accidentally seen 


as the handiwork of any in common practice, except 
that of the most accomplished adept in the art of 
straight casting; its execution is a sign of great pre- 


cision and delicacy in the manipulation of the rod, but 
does not of necessity imply thorough proficiency in the whole 
pastime. However, the fly-fisher who can execute such a feat at 
will has many of the qualifications which would render him, under 
the guidance of a good master, a thorough adept. Many anglers 
who ate not so sufficiently skilful as to produce the action, resort 
to an expedient which, though not as enticing, and though not 
quite the same in its nature, is, notwithstanding, very deadly at 
times; but the regions wherein the alternative is practised are 
much more limited, being found only close under the shelter of 
banks and pendant branches of bushes and trees. The fly is, 
in this case, propelled so as to alight on or strike against the 
grassy sods or leaves, whence it falls with some degree of natura- 
lity on the water, but owing to the recoil of the bait itself the 
link is not with certainty laid uncurved upon the pool. Anglers 
frequently comment on the avidity with which some trout lay 
hold of the fly whilst lingering in the air, but seem to associate 


be endowed with sufficient - 
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the circumstance with the boidness of the fish rather than with 
the true cause—the irresistibly seductive wiles of the lure. 

II. In “floating,” or simple dry-fly fishing, the flies aredried 
by sweeping the rod boldly backwards and forwards twice or 
thrice, each time on the straightening of the line in the air, 
discharging any adherent moisture from the hackles, wings and 
body, until a state of dryness has been attained ; after which, having 
laid the flies like thistledown upon the water, the stream carries 
its burden along, floating motionless upon its surface. The bait is 
thus allowed to travel along with no interference to its progress, 
with no tremulations, for the point of the rod is only raised so as 
prevent the line becoming loose, and its movements conform with 
those of the current. The dry fly used in this manner is often 
very deadly, more especially in sunny weather, when many kinds 
of insects come out upon the water, notably the duns, floating 
with wings erect. This state can only with difficulty be imitated 
by the small artificial fly, but after the hackles have been 
thoroughly dried, the counterfeit may for a few moments be 
maintained. In a day’s fishing, however, when the link and 
feathery fibres of the fly have once been soaked, though the 
adherent moisture may be dissipated by the swinging process, 
yet on reaching the surface of the stream the water is much more 
quickly absorbed than would have been the case had the fly not 
been used for some time. It has constantly been observed when 
trout are rising shyly, or when they turn-tail without coming to 
the top and few fish find their way to the pannier, that all that 
the fastidious trout really require is a perfectly dry fly ; and, as 
proof of this, perhaps only one fish has been caught in an hour— 
and that, indeed, taken by the first cast, when neither gut nor fly 
would sink in the water ; and, as further proof, the angler may have 
again changed his flies, and at the very outset again caught a fish, 
and if this happened to be small—one that could be whipped out 
without playing—perhaps another fish has fallen to the lot of the 
angler before the thorough wetting of the flies and gut ; in fact 
several troutkins can be caught in the five or ten minutes, 
required to soak the tackle, if they can be removed from the 
stream without playing. This sudden success on a change to a 
new cast may variously be attributed by anglers of different 
idiosyncrasies to three causes. Some might declare the deadli- 
ness of the onslaught with changed flies to be due solely to the 
employment of baits suitable for the occasion, others to the 
sudden commencement of ‘the time of taking;” whilst a few, of 
more full experience, believe the plain results to have an origin 
from an equally simple cause, a more life-like representation of 
life upon the water. The case is easily proved, for as soon as the 
hackles have become wet trout will refuse the bait if rising only 
at the dry fly. If, however, the fish are paying particular atten- 
tion to a fly on the water similar to the killing lure on the cast, 
it may naturally be expected that this artificial representation will 
maintain its deadly power for some time, but if the fish are very 
Capricious and “come on and go off the feed” without a 
moment’s warning, it may still be surmised that the “time of 
taking” will last longer than the period required for soaking 


the tackle. THE RAVEN. 
(To be continued.) 
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TROUTING AND VOTING. 
By Wo. Joun Buttock. 


FEW days ago I found myself at the booking-office at Pad- 
dington. On presenting an order for a third-class return 
ticket to Pembridge, one of the polling places for the county of 
Hereford, the clerk doubted my identity. Whether this arose 
from my angling make-up or vagabondage appearance, I wot not, 
but as the order was duly crossed and signed, I therefore asked 
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the booking clerk’s reasons for his dubiety. This arose, I found, 
from the order being third class, saying that I was the first voter 
in his experience that had thus lowered the franchise. I assured 
him it was made third class by my special request, as I meant not 
only to exercise my freehold rights, but intended having the plea- 
sure of killing a basket of trout on my way to the poll into the bar- 
gain, and that third-class fares would be quite expensive enongh 
for the candidates. He replied that first-class was the rule with 
nearly all voters, very few getting so low as second, and I was the 
solitary example of the tertiary strata. 
and success to my colours. 


He wished me good sport 
In a few minutes I was rattling away 
by the ro‘ro express, and time flew lke the train, rapidly, having 
occupied myself with putting March browns, blue duns, marlows, 
cowdungs, etc., on three or four collars ; sorting the grayling flies, 
that were used last November from those that were likely to 
“fetch them” this spring. I was at Gloucester before I could 
have said Jack Robinson. Here I had ten minutes, and strolling 
round I came upon the very spot where, 32 years ago, I had 
alighted from the box seat of the Hereford mail coach, a boy of 
15 summers, and saw the first railway that carried me to Chelten- 
ham, for studentship in the since famous Normal College, 
then in its very infancy. Although in body I was carried 
to the famous spa town, yet my boyish spirit was often 
away where I had left my pet spaniel dog, “ Trip,” my racing 
pony, “‘Wildrose,” my single-barrel gun, my fishing rods, and the 
swift yet lively Arrow, the scene of many _piscatorial triumphs 
and numerous duckings. What chances and changes had I 
experienced in that third of this century? Then my longings 
were all behind me, now I was en roufe, and my spirits often 
distanced the train, and I was wading (in imagination) the 
silvery stream among the speckled trout, the warbling birds, and 
my native meads. Not a few reflections had a tinge of the 
melancholy, but the frequent views of the ever lovely river Wye— 
the pride of my county—caused feelings of joy and gratitude to 
drive away ‘dull care.” 

About 4 o’clock Leominster was reached, and here I met my 
staunch friend, Chas. Hundley, Esq., of Glan Arrow, who drove 
me to his delightful home; and, although he knew I was voting 
blue, while he was an influential committeeman for the tenant 
farmers’ candidate, yet his Liberal sympathies never dimmed his 
usual hospitalities to his old Tory friend. My two candidates 
had a public meeting that night in a barn, where I had many a 
bout among the rats as alad; but my host was unusually slow in 
starting home. When we reached the village the great demonstra- 
tion was allover, and then a hearty chuckle from Mr. Hundley told 
me the cause of his delay, viz., to prevent my speaking in support 
of my colours. After supper we visited the village pub., where 
blues and yellow were in full wrangle, and all eager for the fray 
next day. I was eager, too; but my politics were inclined to be 
rather fishy. Last November I had left my bait can in the water 
with some twenty minnows in it, and I now found eight or ten of 
them still alive, but a little thin from their long imprisonment. 
Minnows are real Tories, and of course I must need next morning 
after breakfast visit a spot where I always caught them when a 
boy. Here I soon got a dozen, and started with fly—rod, a 
real beauty that would strike quickly or slowly, for was 
it not a present from your enthusiastic contributor, A.R.I.E.L.— 
also the old minnow-rod, and a man Friday of ten apple pickings, 
that I picked up at the Eardisland bridges. I found the river 
lower than I ever remember at this time of year, and as clean as 
gin. Nota fish could I see rise, nor could I get a rise, so at 
Haybridge I was driven by sheer circumstances to try my old love, 
the minnow. Just below the fording place, there is a favourite 
stub, where many an old Tory trout delighted to make his home in 
days of yore, so I was anxious to ascertain if they had changed 
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with the stream of time, and sighed for change. Not so, foras 
my minnow with a lively spin, was cunningly working down- 
stream, under the bushes, I spy a golden flash, a dash, and a 1 Ib. 
well-fed fellow is dashing even on to the gravel, but after three or 
four grabs he misses each time, through the shallowness of the 
water. The next stream above, another lucky one, proved blank, 
so Iconcluded the trout there were become Liberals. Not so how- 
ever was it with the lovely singing thrush who sat on the very same 
twig of anappletree in the adjoining orchard, and there sang the 
selfsame notes that his ancestors had warbled forth to me as a boy 
forty years ago. The water-oozels, too, were all true to the spots 
where their forefathers delighted to live. The doves and quists 
were free from change, cooing in the same wood, and building 
their nests in the very trees that never failed to hold a 
nest half a century back. The very water rats, too, were to be 
seen in their old locale. 
swamp; and even that cunning varmint, the otter, when fishing 


The heron, alzo, arose from the usual 


during the night, had taken a rest and left his swage on the self- 
same old stub that proved a halting place for hundreds of his 
progenitors when out poaching. Clearly, therefore, I was not the 
only Tory that day on the river by some hundreds, yet the only 
one with the right to vote. 
joying the scenes of my childhood. 
little Street, where the was rushing 
madly over stones, no doubt Gladstones; and here I 
put on a fresh minnow, one that would be an example to the 
FISHING GAZETTE spinner, with true bend, too. Here I found 
a brace of half-pounders ; my first victims of 1880, both in the 


On I went fishing, reflecting, and en- 
I come now to another 


Downing Arrow 


pink of condition, and both true to the favourite haunts of their 
speckled ancestors. I now approach the weir, where many a 
boss had previously left his native element at my suggestion. If 
ever an old trout Tory Prime Minister wanted a snug retreat, 
surely that curl adjoining the piles would be the very spot he 
would select to revel in and spend his declining years. But even 
the best of Prime Ministers seems to have a fishy tenure; so had 
my friend the old Tory pound-and-halfer, that left his home and 
appealed to his ambition. The 


famous tussle began, the fight was long, and no efforts were 


The time was not opportune. 


spared on both sides for victory ; but after using the most strenuous 
endeavours to keep possession and run back to his Piles of 
Office, alas! circumstances and bad times were now dead against 
the “old hand,” and he was at last seen kicking and sprawling 
Notwith- 
standing the fine old hero was stranded, yet the gurgling music 


on the gravel, and his home free for his successor. 


of the tumbling torrent went on and rattled away its concord of 
sweet sounds as if nothing had occurred. So wags the world. 
Here I had to miss a short portion of the river, being strictly 
preserved by the High Sheriff, B. L. Saunders, Esq., but I began 
again on the Lynch Meadows, where I met the respected and 
worthy young proprietor, Phillip Turner, Esq., throwing the fly, 
and he throws me a hand of welcome to his water and meets me 
with that jolly cordiality that is so often the outcome of an 
angler’s heart. Although Phillip is a dab hand with fly, yet he 
fails to get only a brace and half into his creel, so I added three 
of mine to his, to make his total half a dozen, which he wanted. 
The sun now shines far too brightly, and the old Tory has not 
even reformed a single bad habit that he possessed of yore, and 
what with the lowness and clearness of the streams, with the wind 
as troublesome as it could be, sport is rather slow. I now reach 
the Long Meadow, a common field to the parish of Pembridge, 
after the hay is off; but a fine mile of trouting water either for fly 
orminnow. I nail a brace of pounders from two shady curls 
under a raw bank, but the odds were dead against fishing with 
any success, so I made tracks for polling booth. Mr. Bobby eyed 
me with rod, waders and basket suspiciously as I approached, but 














the checking clerk, being a schoolmate of mine, ejaculates : “‘ Good 
sport to-day, I hope, Mr. Bullock.” ‘Fair, thank you, George.” 
I am then ushered into the schoolroom where, behind a screen, 
I make two crosses in support of the Tory principles I had found 
were so predominant among the birds, fishes and beasts of creation. 
Having performed my duties to the State, I next proceed to the 
Corner’s Inn, the head-quarters of the Blues, to do my duty to the 
citizen. The everjolly and courteous landlord conducts me to the 
club-room, where were spread chicken and ham; such ham, too, 
none of yourradically-cured American pig, but such as gives delight 
tothe palate and noindigestionafterwards. A quart of Herefordshire 
cyder and two plates of fowl and ham soon were lost to sight, and 
with a clear conscience in having done my duty to my country 
(and myself), I again return to the river. Just above the bridge 
another one-pound beauty loses his seat, and on another stream 
that was blank going up—now the sun was clouded—produced 
two three-quarter pound fine specimens. One more spoils my 
last minnow and comes to grass, making a total of five brace 
weighing fully seven pound, nine of which would be still in the 
Arrow had I not have known how to spin the natural minnow. 
One only fell a victim to the fly, and on such a day and the water 
in such a state, this is about the proportion the fly would kill 
versus the minnow. I set out the fish-fly and had every requisite, 
even to the rod that would settle the striking dispute; but trout 
would not rise, so the only alternative was no fish, no sport, or 
the spinning minnow to the rescue. During my short stay sport 
was very indifferent. A capital fly-fisher from London joined 
me, but worse weather, worse water, and worse sport could not 
be had. Anglers thinking of visiting any river should certainly 
ascertain first if there has been any rise in the water within the 
last two weeks, else disappointment will follow. When a river is 
very low, fish invariably feed badly and lie at the bottom of deep 
holes. This applies both to salmon and trout. One day my 
friend got three brace, one a pound, and I got each day just 
enough to supply the breakfast table for the Glan Arrow house- 
hold. Out of my stock of minnows, I had eight left alive the day 
I returned, and these I brought with me, and they are now all 
alive and kicking in a glass globe and form a very pretty little 
aquarium, and are already great pets with my daughter Rosa, who 
has been my companion on the banks of the river Lee, Ireland 
among the salmon, and also on the Arrow, among the trout. 
Having seen and tried the FisHING GAZETTE spinner, I can bear 
my testimony to its practical excellence, particularly for pike and 
trailing for salmon. My plan’s success depends so largely on the 
correct baiting, and the spinner isso simple, yet so effective, that it 
is bound to bea great success. Those weighted with lead I con- 
sider the best, and the spinner itself is no eyesore, and when in 
motion, looks perfectly natural. I believe myarticles on ‘Spinning 
for Trout,” inyourpaper, largely drew your attention to the subject, 


and I am delighted such an easy and useful invention as the — 


GAZETTE spinner has been one of the indirect results and so likely 
I may add, too, that the FIsHING 
GazETTE lead will be an enormous boon to salmon fishers in 


to benefit my brother anglers. 


Ireland with the worm, and has only to be sent to Mr. Haines, 
Cork, and other tackle makers to at once supersede the eight or ten 
duck shot now used and attached by a separate line like a 
drap fly. 


Pe 





TO ANGLERS.—W., J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
Be nee to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable i«formation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Fiiks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 


Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 


_ Bisuinc Quarters in Berwicxsnire.—Moor Corrace, near Grant’s House Station 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvyr.] 
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FISHING IN AN EAST WIND. 

ERTAINLY if the atmosphere had not become much warmerang 
pleasanter last night, I should never have ventured out fishing 
this day, and this chronicle would have remained unwritten ; for, 
feeling the difference in the temperature and lull of the keen wind, 
Irushed home instanter, and made great preparations for the 
next day’s outing, in the shape of paste, worms, and ground bait ; 
also sundry articles in the victualling department. The morning 
dawned ; how indifferent then I was to getting up, how cool my 
hot desire for fishing, on becoming aware that a charming wind 
blew stiffly from the east. I have met many anglers, good, bad 
or indifferent, but I don’t remember that any of them enjoyed 
fishing with the wind in the eastern quarter; the ‘“‘ Hanoverian 
wind,” as the Jacobites termed it. All one’s pluck and Walton- 
like feeling flies before the stinging blast; and after an hour of 
sitting or standing on a riverbank, cold and wretched, one is almost 
ready to forswear fishing for ever. After a sharp debate in my 
mind, my love of the water-side got the better of my aversion to 
cold, besides, I had every thing ready for fishing—so I shouldered 
my traps, and started about ten o’clock. My walk of two miles 
from Hounslow made me nicely warm when I reached the goal 
—first applying to a worthy man who grants leave to fish on pay- 

ment of rs., and will also supply drinks on similar terms. 

The river was terribly bright and cold—and was given by the 
dark clouds that deceitful leaden look of apparent good condition 
and depth, where no depth was. Behind me, by the hedgerow, 
stood a row of tall elm trees, looking nearly as green as when 
shone upon by the summer sun (or rain). Then, as a contrast, on 
the opposite bank, the faded chestnuts and beeches were rustling 
in the wind, as yellow as guineas—and anon scores of great brown 
chestnut leaves came tumbling down with aclatter. Gentle autumn 
showed her handiwork on the bushes and shrubs fringing the 
stream, where different shades of yellow, brown, green and 
purple, predominated in turn—the long gaunt branches stretching 
over the water—the fern and bracken, here golden and there 
brown—while the gorse wore, defiant of autumn, her dark green 
coat. Quickly was my rod in the water, the two hooks baited 
with small lobs. Almost before the bait had settled down 
—lo, a bite, and I struck—but no go. Directly after the fish 
bit again, with better result, for a decent perch, about 2 lb. came, 
with back fin erect, unwillingly to land. Encouraged. by this 
happy commencement I set to work, first scattering a handful of 
worms, a propitiatory offering to the perch. ‘The perch bit freely 
while it lasted, but it was too short; the wonder was how I con- 
tinually clean missed the bites, not hooking and losing as is so 
frequently done while perch fishing. Using a small hook may 
account for the missing, and though many anglers hold to a large 
hook for perch, I reckon using a No. ro will take fish, when 
bigger hooks are not even looked at. Half a dozen perch soon 
lay on the bank, averaging about + 1b. each, all in beautiful order. 
Their red fins and tails appearing even more crimson than usual, 
and all fighting, when hooked, like mad. Then came a momentary 
excitement and my crowning disaster. I had followed my float about 
15 yards down stream, it creeping nearer and nearer the shore, till, 
when about a yard off the bank weeds the porcupine quill went 
down ina hurry. It was no half-pounder this time, but something 
that hung at the end of the line like a log. Soon in the clear 
water I saw my adversary—a perch, and a whacker too—rolling 
lazily round and round, making no mad rushes, but clinging 
with all his strength and weight to the bottom. In timeI brought 
the good fish to the top of the water; he then went off at score, 
but the spurt was short, and again I guided and brought him 
against the sedges under my feet. How I then regretted bringing 
no landing net. Stooping down I clasped the broad fish across his 
shoulders and lifted him a foot from the surface; but my fingers, 








benumbed with wet and cold, refused to hold the slippery scales 
and he dropped into the water. The moment the perch touched 
his native element, like Antzus, he gained renewed strength, 
and crowding on all sail he made for the opposite bank at his best 
pace, and the hook and an inch or so of gut went with him. Are 
anglers such patient persevering men, or have they their moments 
of profanity like other folk? Ifthey have, one must admit they 
oft-times have great provocation for so doing. This time I was so 
thoroughly downhearted that I couldn’t swear but stamped about 
the grass relieving my mind and warming my body. Returning to 
my rod, with not a light heart, I could only persuade two more 
perch to offer themselves as victims, so my basket consisted of 
eight perch averaging about half-a-pound each—a small lot, but 
remember the weather, a piercing cold eas/ wind and the water 
crystal bright. Another angler near me was paying his first visit 
to the water, but not a bite, poor fellow, had he all the day, and he 
seemed not impressed with the place. All the tales of former big 
takes I plied him with cheered him not, and Iam afraid his second 
visit hither is postponed indefinitely. In the afternoon, the wind 
dropping a little, I stood hands in pocket and pipe in mouth 
beside my rod, watching the fantastically shaped and curled 
leaves tacking and waving about in the breeze like tiny river 
craft. ‘The cheerful voices of the market-garden women at work 
hoeing on the field side of the hedge, the cries of the village boys 
far and near, a dog’s bark, a cock crowing, ora blackbird with his 
own peculiar pipe, would at intervals break the stillness. And I 
thought that it was even pleasanter out here with Dame Nature 
than cuddled up lazily at home before the fire. While climbing 
from the fields into the high road I heard a voice from a neigh- 
bouring house say what I believe for conciseness and brevity as 
worthy of record as any military dispatch; ’twas this: ‘‘ Milk and 
Brussels.” The worthy speaker was probably gently reminding 
his man to milk the cow and see after the Brussels sprouts. So 
good luck to him. GAH. 


[From G. H.’s description, we should say the water he refers 
to must be the Bedfont Water, rented by the landlord of the 
Black Dog, near Feltham Station.* ‘This water contains some fine 
roach, dace, perch, and a few small jack ; we have also had a chub 
now and then when fly-fishing for dace.—Ep. | 





* The Black Dog at Bedfont in Middlesex was quite a noted hostelry in days gone by. 
The landlord was famed for his fish-sauce and his knowledge of the practice of cookery. 
Timbs says “‘ his well-frequented inn was as well known as were the couple of yews clipped 
into the term of peacocks, and the date 1704, in the adjoining churchyard. In 1802 Colman 
(the wit and dramatist) , while sojourning at this inn, scrawled the following lines :— 


“ Harvey, whose inn commands a view 
Of Bedfont’s church and churchyard too, 
Where yew trees into peacocks shorn, 
In vegetable terror mourn: 
Is liable, no doubt, to glooms, 
From ‘ Meditations on the ‘fombs,’ 
But while he meditates, he cooks, 
‘Laus both to quick and dead he looks ; 
‘Turning his mind to nothing save 
Thoughts on man’s gravy, and his grave. 
Long may he keep from churchyard holes 
Our bodies, with his sauce for soles / 
Long may he hinder death from beckoning 
His guests to settle their last reckoning! ”’ 








THAMES F'IsHING.—The Thames Angling Preservation Society has just 
received the following contributions:—The Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers, £25; the Worshipful Company of. Vintners, £10 10s.; and the West 
Central Association of London and Provincial Angling Societies, £21. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,’ the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Grego1y ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[{Apvt.] 


GeorGE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season, No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.—SHAKESPEARE, 


The keen winds from the north and north-east which have blown with little 
intermission all the week have rendered the water cold, unfishable and cheerless 
in the extreme. Very few trout men ventured out, although the monster fish 
taken at Reading last week have put them on the gui vive. Most of the 
fishermen I have spoken to since this capture have had this 17-pounder in 
their mouth, and one and all knew of its fellow in some sly corner or 
another only known to themselves. In the extreme upper waters, Mr. 
Humphreys in one day has taken three trout, scaling respectively 9 Ib., 4 lb. 
and 3lb. Mr. Ashdown, with the fly, in six days has had eight fish, three 
running over 1} Ib. At Marlow, Mr. Englefield has taken a pretty fish of 
6 lb. from the pool, and another nice fish of 3 Ib. has been had by a bank 
spinner below Marlow Point. The river, as regards colour, is in fine fettle, 
but the temperature is too low for any great success with the spotted 
beauties. I am asked to correct an error which appeared in my last note 
with regard to the hostess of the Railway Hotel, treat Marlow, “ Mrs. 
Coates” being printed in error for ‘‘ Mrs. Porter.’’ Visitors, and especially 
fishermen, I think like to see old faces and cheery ones; at any rate, in 
this instance Mrs. Porter has not turned ‘‘Coates.’? I hope to have some- 
thing to say about the trouting proclivities of Bourne End, Cookham and 
Maidenhead in my next.—MARLOW Buzz. 


April 29. 
The Thames (Windsor). 


Very cold winds have kept the trout anglers off the river, and, as a con- 
sequence nothing has been done here. One or two trout have been seen 
feeding, and as regards condition of water it could not be beetter. Ex- 
pect a change shortly. Hope to send more favourable news.—B. R. BAM- 
BRIDGE. 

iM The Thames (Sunbury). 

Water is in good condition. Prospects good. “Plenty of trout on the feed, 
only want customers. SPORT DURING THE Past WEEK: Mr. Lukyn took a 
nice trout, 10} lb.; Mr. Knoyles took one, 6 lb., both at the Weir.—ALFRED 
STROUD, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Goring). 


Water in good order, but very cold wind. Nothing doing.—J. Rusu, 
Fisherman. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF WATER: In good order for trout fishing. SPORT DURING THE 
WEEK: George Rosewell, fisherman, on Friday the 23rd and Saturday the 24th 
caught two trout, one weighing 9 lb. and the other 7 1b. A gentleman on Tues- 
day caught one of 8 Ib. I myself, fishing with a gentleman on Friday, hooked a 
large one at Chertsey Weir, and had him on for some time, but he broke away. 
There are plenty of trout to be seen in the Thames. W. ROGERSON. 


The Dove. 

If it were not for the biting east winds which persist in blowing most out- 
rageously, sporting prospects on this favourite Derbyshire river would be first- 
class. As itis, there have been some fair takes since I last wrote with both 
the fly and the minnow. The latter, however, has succeeded best in the small 
mountain tributaries, where, I learn, that some very fair fish have fallen 
victims. Four brace have been thus captured at Scropton, while at Ilam a 
gentleman caught 3}1b. brace with the April dun. The March brown and the 
grannum are now coming upon the water pretty plentifully. The Derby trout- 
killer and the bait known as the Devon, or kill-devil, have been found very 
attractive, but should the wind change directly and the weather become 
eet, I should recommend the March brown and the grannum before all 
others. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 

Condition of the water very clear and bright, and too low for good fishing. 
PROSPECTS : Should the weather continue as it is now it will be very little use 
to go out. Local anglers are awaiting some warm rain to move the water. To- 
night there is every appearance of frost. Wind N.E. Barometer rising. 
Sport DuRING THE PAST WEEK: Fly-fishing, trout—very little has been 
done. I saw a fair basket caught on Saturday last with the blue upright, half 
stone and hare’s flax upright.—WILLIAM MubDFrorbD, Fore Street, Tiverton. 

April 29th. 


The Eden and Eamont (Penrith). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Since the report last week the river has rnn 
down very low. The fish have been very bad to tempt with the artificial fly ; 
they are feeding onthe bottom feed; very few are seenrising on the surface of 
the water. Last Saturday I killed one dozen trout; on Monday I got nine, 
and yesterday six, varying from 1b. ; two I gota pound each. Prospects: I 
have heard of some others taking up to 16 and 20 trout, but we are in great 
need of a fresh. The wind is blowing from the north-west, with cold, frosty 
nights.—E. RAINE. 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers are now very bright and clear, 
rather low for good angling. PROspEcTs: The weather for the last week has 
been showery with very cold north-east winds, and until a change comes the 
prospects for anglers will not be very cheery. However, to-day itis alittle 
warmer, and the windsseems to be getting more to the north-west. Sport 
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DuRING THE PAsT WEEK A few baskets of trout have been taken during the 
past week.R. Thorn caught 49 average-sized fish this day week, and Sergeant- 
Major Lampon and myself caught 27 each on Friday on the Exe. Flies used, 
small grannon, blue upright, alder bud ard hare’s flax.—W. 


The Test (Hampshire). 

The wind still continues in the east, but this afternoon is more inclined to go 
round to the south. There has been hardly any fly on for the last wees, till 
yesterday, when it came dowa thick, and lasted from eleven to five. There 
was a fair amount on to-day, and a few fish rising. I killed one fishing down 
stream to-day with a Wickham’s fancy, the best fish I have had this year, a 
little over 3 lb. —HAMPSHIRE. 

Thursday evening. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

Last week’s floods have cleared away, and the rod-fishers up the river have 
had some sport ; below Clonmel the water is beer colour, and in splendid order 
for trout fishing, but still too high at the few favourite salmon stands for any rod- 
fishing. The cot-men, especially the Clonmel class, last week did well, killing 
eighty fish between this and Derrinlaur ; average weight, 114 lb., price from 
Is. 5d. to is. 8d. per pound. Captain Palliser, of Ardfinnan, landed a fine 
salmon 14 lb. weight. Dr. White, at Newcastle, killed two good fish since last 
I wrote ; on his return from London to Newcastle he hopes for great sport. 
Mr. Macpherson, at same place, landed one on Saturday weighing 1 lb. Mr. . 
Fosberry, at Cahir, on Monday, got two salmon weighing 20 and 12 lb. on 
“ Jock Scott,’? which, by the way, seems to be a favourite fly at present. Cap- 
tain Browning landed two also 18 and 16 1b.. There was great poaching done 
on Saturday night last from Derrenlaur to Kilshulan Bridge. The bailiffs too's 
either side of the river, but could not possibly succeed in catching them, nor 
could they recognise who they were though it was quite lightsome from full 
moon; the very idea of the poachers going out in such clear light shows how very 
indifferent they are to the risk they may undergo, The river Suir is at present lite- 
rally crowded with salmon, as the last floods brought up an immense quantity 
of fish. The trout fishing at present is very good. There was a great rise of 
trout those three evenings, and fishermen will find the early and late tishing 
now, from this out, to be the best, as the take during the middle of the day is | 
not good at present. I have just heard of Sergeant O’ Donohue killing asalmoa 
of 5lb. on Captain Cobden’s waters. Tom Rower, on Sunday, got a full 
basket of trout at Gurteen (Kilshulan) on the Suir, where the trout are getting 
into very good condition. Ned Murray caught nine large trout there yesterday. 
There will be splendid evening fishing at Gurteen in about another week, and 
through the kindness of Count dela Poer, many have the privilege of good 
sport there. Mr. Tape got a large trout, weighing 21b., on the Anner, and 
on Menday I saw a trout just after being caught by Miss S. Clibborn, which 
weighed 23 lb., it was a real beauty, with a very small head and short body ; 
we must congratulate our lady fishers this season on their success. The fishing 
on the Nire and Tar has been very good since last flood. Mr. Gough 
(Mathronan) killed a dozen on Grove stream the same day. Mr. Pelly and 
Mr. Taylor, R.A., landed near four dozen between them. Mr. Bradford 
caught under the water-fall at New-Town-Anner a dozen large trout. The 
number of our fishermen is legion, therefore too numerous to tell of each one’s 
success, even the little boys with their worm hooks down the quay get some 
good trout. If our river could only be properly preserved from poaching and 
could get any kind of fair play, the lovers of the gentle art would derive much 
more pleasure, and our river be even more largely stocked by the finny 
tribe. The killing flies are orange grouse, gold wren, green red hackle 
(golded), and silver and orange black hackles. The glass is rising steadily, 
wind north-east, weather lovely, and streams in good order ; so we have every 
prospect of great fishing this week.—Dora. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Fine and low, the only thing against the 
angler is the cold wind. I do not like a north-east wind for angling, or any 
outdoor sport. Fishing is most unpleasaat in such a wind. Prospects : lf 
it should chop round, then sport must be good. There is a good supply of 
trout up our stream, and they are in good form. Sport DURING THE Past 
WEEK: I heard that the Rev. Ecles caugit a creel full of trout with the fly 
upon one of our small streams. Mr. A. J. Caldacott landed two brace with 
the minnow and myself an equal quantity, in all I ran nine fish; they run 
short, having been fished the same day about four hours before. I anticipate 
good sport so soon as it gets warmer. The flies I named last will do yet.— 
Joun A. GRIFFIN, 15, Tything. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers are in first class condition for fly-fishing, but I am 
sorry tosay but small baskets have been the order of the day off of both rivers 
owing to the cold easterly winds that have been prevailing all the week. The 
best take that has come to my hearing was 6} brace killed on the Wye the 
latter end of last week. The average baskets that have been made off of either 
rivers have been from two to four brace per rod per angler, and the fish have 
risen the best from twelve to three, and the best feeding places have been the. 
ripples in thestreams. The following flies have all killed fish :— Small cock 
wing, dun bumbles, furnace, wren tail and sand flies. A few trout have been 
killed on the Derwent with the small Derby trout killer by fishing close to sides ; 
fish from 6 oz. up to nearly 1 Ib. apiece have been taken. The bottom fishers 
are doing nothing at present, the river is too low and clear for them. We shall 
soon have the ant eggs in now, it is a favourite bait for trout, and generally 
good baskets are made in thick or coloured water on the Derwent. Sport on the 
brooks and ponds has been very fair, and some dishes of fair sized trout, have 
been killed with both the fly and trolling with the Derby trout killer, and the 
natural minnow. The small Derbyshire green drake still keeps killing trout in 
the brooks, also the bumble, furnace, and same flies. The tight line party still 
keeps killing a few trout, good fish, on the Derwent below Matlock Bath, with 
worms forbait. Two of the largest fish, weighing nearly 4lb. The largest — 
fish was over 5 lb., and the smallest fish was 1} 1b. The disease is still very _ 
bad on both rivers, a very great number of large fish, both trout and grayling, 
have been picked up both dead and dying from the disease, the largest and best 
fish seem to be more affected than the smaller ones. GEORGE JAMES EATON, 
Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 

April 29. 


amen 





ANGLERS’ BENEVOLENT SocreTy.—Secretaries are requested to inform 
their members that the subscription for membership to this society are due on 
the ist of May. Annual payment in advance ‘ts. 1d., including card and rules , 
N.B. Itis to be distinctly understood that no one can be recognised as a 
member whose annual ticket is not paid. 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


BEDFORD ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual general meeting of the above club was held at the Swan 
Hotel, Bedford, on the 22nd of April, Captain Colburne, one of the vice- 
presidents, in the chair. ‘he report of the committee stated that the number 
of members was now 179, against 139 in the previous year, and the financial 
statement showed a balance in the treasurer’s hands of £7 16s. 11d. after de- 
fraying all expenses. By the rules of the club as passed at the annual general 
meeting last year, all fishing was forbidden during the ‘“‘ Mundella” fence- 
months. On the present occasion a motion was made proposing an alteration 
in the rules, so as to allow of angling for eels in the club water, with worm only, 
at any time. After a very interesting discussion, this was agreed to, wey. con. 


THE NORFOLK ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The return visit of the above society took place on Wednesday, 21st inst., 
which resulted in a most enthusiastic meeting. The spacious club-room was 
crowded to excess, so many arriving it was found necessary to rise tothe large 
room upstairs, which was also filled. The chair and vice were most ably filled 
by Messrs. Orridge, of the North-Western, and Mr. Dixie, of the Golden 
Barbel, who conducted the harmony most ably. Space will not permit of the 
names of the singers, but the harmony was of the first-class order, most of the 
singers being encored. Mr. Bonvoison and Mr. Hoole, Chairman of the 
W.C. A. being present. One very pleasing feature during the evening was the 
presence of Mr. Charles Hatfield, the worthy host of the Star and Garter, 
St. Martin’s Lane, whose name and generosity is familiar to every 
angler. He madea very taking speech. After the roll had been called, 19 clubs 
were announced as being present. Mr. R. Humphries, who was loudly cheered, 
and who is always to the front on these occasions with his handsome presents, 
made ashort speech with respect to the prize which adorned his breast ; after 
which the secretary passed round and presented each member present with a 
ticket which will entitle him to compete for the prizes; all tickets must be 
produced on the day of the match, of which all particulars and conditions will 
be duly announced in the FisHING GAZETTE on June Sth. 

April 27th, 1880. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


The annual dinner of the above, will take place at Mr. Bansback’s. The 
«St. Paul’s,’?? Westmorland Road Walworth, on Thursday May 13th, and 
not as previously announced May 12th. Gentlemen who have received tickets 
dated May 12th are requested to exchange them for those dated May 13th.— 
PIXIE. 

April 27. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

In consequeiice of the length of the programme that was presented to the 
members at their 7th annual dinner which took place on May 28th (the ac- 
count of which I will forward in my next), it was unanimously agreed that the 
prizes should be awarded on Friday, May 7th., on which occasion all members 
and their friends are requested to attend.—PIxIk. 

April 29. 


WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VISITS (No. 1 District). 


The next visit, No. 1 District, will be paid the North-Western Angling 
Club, Lord Southampton, Southampton Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W., on 
Monday evening, May 3rd. Secretaries of clubs and members are notified that 
the notices of meeting issued by the Prince of Wales Angling Club were issued 
by mistake, and it is requested special note will be made that the Prince of 
Wales visit will not take place for some weeks.—T. OsMEN, W.C.A. Officer, 
No. 1 District. 

April 26th, 1880. 








A Four-EYED FisH.—In some of the rivers in Guiana, there is found a 
curious fish about the size of a smelt, which has four eyes, two on each side, 
placed one above the other ; when swimming it keeps two eyes above, and two 
below the surface. —MIRROR, vol. xxv. 


LUSTERING SALMON.—One who has not witnessed it, will be surprised at 
the effect of a torch held over a stream during a dark night. Without being 
magical, it is astonishing ; every pebble is revealed, every fish rendered visible 
in places even where the water is some fathoms deep. None of these, how- 
ever, occur in Yarrow ; in its most unfordable parts you will seldom meet with 
any profound or dangerous abysses. The lustering is spearing salmon by torch 
light ; the fish are attracted by the light.—Stoddar?’s Scottish Angler. 


Duck AND TrouT.—As a gentleman was angling in the Mill Dam below 
Winchester, he accidentally threw his line across a strong white duck, which 
suddenly turning round, twisted the gut about her own neck, and fixed the 
hook of the dropper-fly in her own breast. Thus entangled and hooked, she 
soon broke off the gut above the dropper, and sailed down stream with the end 
of the fly trailing behind her. She had not proceeded far before a trout, of 
about a pound and a half, took the fly effectually. Then commenced a struggle 
as extraordinary as ever was witnessed—a duck at the dropper, and a large 
trout at the end of the fly. Whenever the trout exerted itself, the terrors of 
the duck were very conspicuous ; it fluttered its wings, and dragged the fish. 
When the trout was more quiet, the duck evidently gave way, and suffered 
herself to be drawn under some bushes, where the shortness of the gut did not 
allow the trout to shelter himself. The duck’s head was frequently drawn 
under water. By chance, however, the gut got across a branch which hung 
downwards into the water; and the duck, taking advantage of the purchase 
which this gave her, dragged her opponent from his hole, and obliged him to 
show his head above water. Then it became a contest of life and death. The 
trout was in its last agonies, and the duck evidently in a very weak state, when 
me gut broke, and suffered them to depart their own way.—Sforting Mag., 
vol. xlviii. 


Mr. ADLINGTON, on April 16, weighed-in at the Piscatorial Society, a brace 
of trout weighed 61b. April 20, three trout 6 lb. 4 0z., largest fish 3} 1b. April 
23rd, one trout 2lb.80z. The above fish gave grand sport, and were all taken 
with the fly. (Private water.) 

















THE ANGLERS AT MAIDENHEAD. 


Ee morning of the 24th April opened in a very seasonable manner, with 
some slight indications of showery weather, but a rising barometer did 
not foreshadow much of the aforesaid threatened rain. I remembered I was 
an invited guest of the Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray Thames Angling 
Association for their annual dinner at Skindles’ Hotel, Maidenhead Bridge, 
and that I had to leave home early, through a somewhat cross country, to meet 
some friends by the 9.10 train from Paddington at Slough, where they were 
announced to arrive at 10 o’clock. Very punctually tothe time (thanks to the 
Great Western) the train came up, and there was my friend Mr. F. H. Lemann 
with his cheerful looking face, out of the window on the look out; but at first 
I scarcely recognised him, as he appeared in his smoking-cap. As I entered 
the compartment, I was delighted to recognise two other friends, Mr. F. C. 
Hattield and Mr. Whitefoot. We were all on for the same expedition, but first 
to fulfilan engagement with my good friend, Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco, who had 
invited us to luncheon in his nice little country domicile at Bray. On our 
arrival at Maidenhead we found that our liberal entertainer had, with his 
accustomed liberality, sent a carriage to take us to Bray, and therefore we were, 
as the coachman says, soon ‘all right.”” The village of Bray was comfortably 
reached, and there was our worthy entertainer ready to receive us, and to give 
us a thorough welcome and a superb Italian luncheon, which we all thoroughly 
enjoyed. This was succeeded by a little friendly shooting competition in Mr. 
Perelli-Rocco’s garden, and then for a turn amongst the trout near the Bray 
weir, with, I regret to add, no satisfactory catching resuits. The next move 
was to attend the general meeting of the Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray 
Angling Association at three o’clock, at Skindles’ Hotel, Maidenhead Bridge, 
on which occasion Mr. T. B. Sharpe, the respected chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presided. There were present besides Messrs. J. H. Clarke, J.P., 
C, E. Jollands, F. H. Lemann, R, Nicholson, B. Perelli-Rocco, A. A. Wood, 
W. C. Haynes, R.N. (Hon. Sec.), E. Lloyd, C. P. Wheatstone, W. H. 
Brougham, Greville Fennell, A. C, Butler, &c. A very satisfactory report was 
read from the chair, showing a balance of £99 17s. 5d. in the hands of the 
‘Treasurer, which was unanimously adopted. It appeared in conversation that 
since the establishment of the Association in 1874, the Committee had pur- 
chased 730 Wycombe trout at a cost of £109, and placed in the waters under 
their protection; and had recovered from the Gitches 520 jack, and 8000 perch 
and other fish. The whole of the past officers were re-elected, the 
only change being the embodiment of the offices of Treasurer and 
Secretary into one office, which Mr. W. G. Day consented to hold, and 
Mr. Haynes being appointed as an additional member of the Committee. 
A discussion ensued as to the offering of a prize for the best trout taken by a 
member of the association, but as the rules required a notice of seven days 
before any alteration could be made it was decided to have a special meeting to 
take the question into consideration. A letter was read from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office declining to make any reduction in the number of swans, 
although it appeared there was an average of about fourteen for every mile of 
water. A vote of thanks to Mr. IT. B. Sharpe terminated the proceedings. 
The annual dinner was announced to take place at five o’clock, which after the 
close of the meeting gave an interval of one hour. There was a polo match in 
the meadow facing the hotel which attracted some attention, and with other 
things soon brought up the appointed time for dinner. The banquet took 
place in the Guard’s room fronting the Thames, and was presided over by Mr. 
W. H. Grenfell, M.P., who has recently been elected for Salisbury. There 
was an unusually large muster of members and friends amongst whom may be 
mentioned the Mayor of Maidenhead, Capt. Sawyer, Rev. C. C. James, 
Messrs. W. Morris, R. Silva, J. Mallidew, Knox, J. Grant, J. Lawrence, 
R. Mills, F. C. Hatfield, Whitefoot, F. H. Lemann, W. H. Brougham, 
C. P. Wheatstone, T. B. Sharpe, J. H. Clarke, B. Perelli-Rocco, A. A. 
Wood, R. Nicholson, J. P. Wheeldon, Greville Fennell, C. E. Jollands, 
A.C. Butler, &c. Altogether there was an attendance of about fifty gentle- 
men, and the dinner provided by Mr. Hoare, the proprietor of ‘‘Skindles’ ” 
was a satisfactory one. There were the usual toasts, those of ‘The Queen, 
&c.,’? and ‘‘ Prosperity to the Association ” being given from the chair. Mr. 
Morriss proposed ‘‘ The Kindred Associations” which was replied to by 
Mr. W. H. Brougham and the Rev. C. C. James. ‘‘The Press” was intro- 
duced by Mr. Jones, and responded to by Messrs. Greville Fennell and J. P. 
Wheeldon. Mr. C. P. Wheatstone gave ‘* The Committee and Officers,’’ 
which was replied to by Mr. T. B. Sharpe. Mr. J. H. Clarke proposed ‘‘ The 
Chairman,” and this was succeeded by ‘‘ The Secretary ’’ and ‘* The Visitors.’’ 
There was some capital singing by Messrs. W. C. Haynes, F. C. Hatfield, 
J. P. Wheeldon and others. The sixth anniversary of the association was an 
undoubted success, and of the Preservation Societies which have - sprung into 
existence in recent times none have succeeded so prosperously as the one having 
its head quarters at Maidenhead. The unquestionable energy of Mr. A. J. 
Lewis during his time of secretaryship, the personal interest taken and 
services rendered by Mr. T. B. Sharpe, and the thorough practical exertions 
of an active committee, have combined to make the Maidenhead Association 
what it is. It was the first to commence the purchase of good-sized trout for 
turning into the river, and has rendered great and eminent services in other 
matters. May it go on prospering and to prosper! B; 








A HANDSOME BRACE oF THAMES TROUT weighing respectively 9 lb. and 
74 1b, taken at Shepperton with Alfred’s ‘* Bell’s Life Spinner” by Mr. H. P. 
Hughes, junr. April 27th, 1880. 


FisH KILLED By HEeat.—The excessive heat of July, 1750, caused the fish 
in the Thames to gather in shoals to the bankside, and to bury themselves in 
the ooze and mud, they were easily taken in great quantities. Loads of fish also 
perished in the fens of Cambridgeshire. One person lost £300 by the death of 
jack or pike. 

COAL-FISHING IN IRELAND.—Coal-fishing requires a stiff breeze, and a 
dark sky is all the better. In its detail it is perfectly similar to mackerel fishing, 
only that the superior size of the coal-fish makes stronger tackle and a heavier 
lead indispensable ; an eel, seven or eight inches long is the bait. The head 
being removed, the hook is introduced as in a minnow, and the skin brought 
three or four inches up the snoud. This latter is a fine line of two or three 
fathoms length, affixed to the trap-stick and lead, the weight of which latter is 
regulated by the sailing ; four or five knots an hour is the best rate of sailing 
for killing coal-fish, and where they are abundant the sport is excellent. The 
coal-fish varies in weight from 2 to 141b., is finely shaped, immensely rapid, 
uniting the action of salmon with the voracity of the pike; if he miss his first 
dash, he will follow the bait to the stern of the boat. For mackerel fishing 
the bait is the same fish, cut to the size of the herring fry ; mackerel are very 
tender mouthed.—‘* Wild Sports of the West.” 
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WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON AND 
PROVINCIAL ANGLING SOCIETIES. 

he is now nearly nine years ago since the first suggestion was 

made to obtain railway concessions to anglers. The question 
was originally raised in Bell’s Life of the 17th of June, 1871, by 
its Thames correspondent, at that time, under the signature of 
“W. H. Brougham,” the Secretary of the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society. In consequence of this suggestion Messrs. 
Wendon and Rayner, of the South London Angling Club, Messrs. 
Palmer and Milner, of the Alliance Angling Club, and Messrs. 
Johnson and Kingsland, of the Silver Trout Angling Club, met at 
Mr. Matthews’, Red Lion Inn, Warner Street, to discuss the matter. 
The result of this meeting was to appoint a deputation of three 
members of each of the clubs named to wait upon Mr. Brougham, 
and Mr. Archibald Scott of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way, and concluding with a vote of thanks to Mr, W. H.Brougham 
“for his kindness in raising the question.” [I’rom some cause or 
other very little progress was made until Mr. P. Geen, then an 
active member and President of the Hammersmith United Angling 
Club, came forward, and mainly by his undoubted energy and 
spirit, united with that of his valuable coadjutor of the same club, 
Mr. Thomas Hoole, supplemented by the liberality of Mr. F. C. 
Hatfield, the respected treasurer of the Silver Trout Angling 
Society, and proprietor of the Star and Garter, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, an association was formed for the purpose of 
obtaining railway concessions to anglers. Whilst this movement 
was in progress one of the contributors to THz FisH1nG GAZETTE, 
in an article on the subject, observed that from a personal 
acquaintance with both Mr. P. Geen and Mr. T. Hoole, he was 
quite satisfied it would be successfully and permanently carried 
out. Time has well determined the accuracy of this prediction, 
and under such first-rate leadership it has become a conspicuous 
success. Entirely owing to the want of sufficient accommodation 
from increasing prosperity and usefulness, and a large increase of 
new angling clubs, stimulated into existence by the success of this 
movement, the association was compelled to leave its original 
quarters at the Star and Garter Hotel, St. Martin’s Lane, for its 
now recognised home at the Portman Arms, Great Quebec Street, 
Baker Street. The association is composed of delegates of each 
club in union with it, and until last year Mr. P. Geen occupied 
the fitting post of president; but owing to his removal from 
Hammersmith to some distance in the country he reluctantly 
resigned that position, and was appointed as Honorary President, 
the term honorary in this case implying a release from any active 
duty. On Friday evening in last week, the 15th of April, there 
was a special meeting at the Portman Arms, or, in other words, 
the general meeting for the election of officers, at which it was 
announced that Messrs. Thomas Spreckley, W. H. Brougham, 
and P. Geen would attend and speak to those present “upon 
important subjects.” ‘There was an unusually large attendance 
on the occasion—members of no fewer than forty-eight angling 
clubs, including the three representatives from the East Central 
Miz” Be 
Geen, as Honorary President, occupied the post of chairman (with 


Committee who are members of three separate clubs. 


Mr. Beckett in the vice-chair), supported on his left by Mr. 
Thomas Spreckley, and on his right by Mr. W. H. Brougham. 
After the confirmation of previous minutes, Mr. Geen opened 
the proceedings of the evening by observing that as the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society was represented by its chairman and 
secretary, he should first of all give those gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity of giving a report of what the Society had done 
and then go on to the other portion of the business. He 
had no doubt that both Mr. Spreckley and Mr. Brougham 
had much to say to them, and he (Mr. Geen) would 
only add that since the appointment of Mr. Spreckley to 





the chairmanship a large amount of valuable and important work 
had been done, and all must feel deeply indebted to him for it. 
They all knew that he (Mr. Geen) was their representative on the 
committee, which enabled him to speak practically as to its in- 
creased usefulness and how different its operations were conducted 
to what they were under less able leadership than Mr. Spreckley. 
The Society had now gained the affections of the anglers, who 
were ready and willing to support it in its work. Mr. Thomas 
Hoole, the hard-working honorary secretary of the Association, 
said he had great pleasure in handing over to Mr. W. H. Brougham 
a subscription of twenty guineas which had been unanimously 
voted to the Thames Angling Preservation Society. Mr. 
Brougham, in passing over the money to Mr. Spreckley, remarked 
he could not do better than pay it at once into the hands of the 
treasurer. After this had been done, Mr. Thomas Spreckley com- 
menced an exhaustive address on the operations of the Thames. 
Angling Preservation Society by some practical and contemplative 
thoughts on the pleasures and pursuit of angling and the innocent 
recreation it affords to thousands of men who feel interested in 
it. He then referred at length to the evils which had been re- 
moved from the river since he last had the pleasure of addressing 
them. First of all, with especial reference to the snatching of 
fish and the laying of night lines. As some notice had been made 
of the catching of dace at Teddington Weir, he would explain 
that, with Mr. Brougham and others of the Society, he had visited 
the place at the time it was going on, but it was considered im- 
possible to make a charge of snatching out of it, and he would 
tell them it was his desire and that of his colleagues never to pro- 
secute unless there was a clear case of violating the law. The 
magistrates would then feel it was their duty, when a_ well 
substantiated charge was preferred, to enforce the full penalty. 
The abolition of night-lines was not effected without a large. 
amount of correspondence, for he would be afraid to tell them 
of the number of letters or the time occupied in getting up 
It was a great thing for the river, and our best fish 
would be no longer in peril. A large quantity of good fish have 
been put in the river from Kew Gardens, Sevenoaks, and other 
places. The whole of the tideway had been partly staked ina 
permanent manner, and the remainder would be done as soon as 
the water was right. A first-rate man as head-keeper had 
been appointed, and altogether he thought it was next to impossible 
for the river to be netted.. There were other things that had also 
been done, and others in progress. He and Mr. Brougham had 
an appointment at the Conservancy House on Tuesday next, for 
consultation. Mr. Spreckley concluded an eminently practical 
speech, which was listened to with marked attention and fre- 
quently applauded, by suggesting for the consideration of the 
Association the question of riparian rights, and that of trespassing 
on the banks. Where there was no right to fish on meadows, he 
submitted that permission might be obtained from the proprietor ; 
and when such permission was granted, he hoped no advantage 
would be taken of the privilege by going beyond the bounds of 
the banks. —Mr. W. H. Brougham was then called upon to address 
the meeting, and remarked, that whilst he and Mr. Spreckley oc- 
cupied places to the right and left of the chairman, it had the ap- 
pearance as though they had come to speak to their constituency— 
it was to a certain extent, a political gathering, but their politics 
had, as Shakespeare hasit, ‘‘ an ancient and fish-like smell.” Mr. 
Spreckley had told them all about the doings of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, and it left him very little to say. 


evidence. 


He had just completed twenty-one years with the Society, and 
during that time he had endeavoured faithfully and consistently to 
do his duty, but he could assure them that he had never worked under 
a better general than Mr. Spreckley, and had that gentleman only 
been at the helm ten years ago, there would certainly have been 
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very much more done. The unsizeable-fish question was now 
pretty well settled, and, thanks to that Association, they had done 
anoble work in not recognising the capture of any such fish by 
any club in union with it; indeed, the Hammersmith United 
Angling Club had even levied a fine on any member bringing 
small fish in the club-room. He cordially thanked them for their 
kind subscription of twenty guineas, and viewed it as an evidence 
of their approval of the Society. He (Mr. Brougham) heartily con- 
gratulated them on the success oftheir Association, and with such 
yaluable men as Messrs. Geen, Bonvoisin, Hoole and Beckett, he 
was satisfied it would go on prospering and to prosper. In con- 
clusion, he said ke would rather the work the Society did should 
speak for itself in preference to his pledging himself to anything 
he should do. Mr. Brougham was loudly applauded on resuming 
his seat.—The next business was the election of officers. Mr. 
Bonvoisin regretted that he would be unable to continue in office 
as President, as he had not sufficient time to attend to its duties, 
and therefore resigned. Mr. Beckett suggested that Mr. Bonvoisin 
should be materially relieved in his duties, and be induced to 
withdraw his resignation. The suggestion of Mr. Beckett was 
accepted, and Mr. Bonvoisin was re-elected as President. Mr. 
Beckett, as vice-President, and Mr. Thomas Hoole, as Honorary 
Secretary. The yearage upon the new privilege tickets was 
reduced to one shilling. Other business of local importance was 
transacted, and the meeting separated with a hearty vute of thanks 
to Mr. Geen, which was suitably acknowledged. A die or seal 
for the Association has and 
executed by Mr. E. C. Warner, and was used for the first time on 


this occasion. 


been most skilfully designed 


It consists of a gracefully-grouped trio of fish, 
consisting of jack, trout and perch, with the motto “ Fraternité” 


underneath, the outside rim of the die having the designation of 


the Association. Specimens were handed round the room, and 
gave great satisfaction. 








HOW TO CATCH THE THAMES TROUT. 


S far asI can remember there never have been plain instruc- 
tions given in the Gazerre hitherto for the capture of this 
magnificent variety of trout. Perhaps the initiated reader may 
doubt the wisdom of attempting to convey information likely to 
be practically useful, in writing, on sucha subject. They may 
urge, and witha fair show of reason, that, after all, continuous 
success in Thames trout-fishing can only be the result of water- 
side observation, and that the imparting of instructions for its 
capture can only be properly accomplished rodin hand. To such I 
am not now, however, addressing myself. Whilst admitting the 
superior value of an ounce of practice over a ton of theory, Tam 
nevertheless convinced that there is many an angler whose mouth 
waters over the report of such a trout as that from Reading last 
week, and who would seek to repeat such a splendid capture if 
he knew the principles necessary to be observed to become 
successful. To him, therefore, the following is chiefly ‘ad- 
dressed. 

As I pointed out in the Globe of April ist, it is just that angler 
most often by the riverside who may expect the most con- 
stant sport with the Thames trout. ‘The same remark, of course, 
applies to all other fish whatsoever, though the truth is more 


plainly apparent in reference to that species now under considera- 


tion. A close observation of the habits of this fish, discloses one 
or two facts which must be made use of when seeking its capture, 
Many a town-bred angler returns disappointed from a week’s 
searching after the vara avis, yet he very probably can take its 
brethren of the brook with unerring certainty, no matter whether 
he is acquainted with the water or not. Thames trout-fishing, in 
a word, is a pursuit requiring infinite patience and watchfulness, 
and unless the angler can accord these, it becomes a style of 








angling enormously expensive. Hence the dearth of knowledge 
which undoubtedly exists as regards its modus operandi, 

The first practical consideration is “how to ascertain the 
presence ofa Thames trout” ? Givena stretch of water and your 
practised fisherman will tell you if it is productive of this fish 
to a certainty. The characteristics of atrout ground are moderate 
stream, gravelly good solid depth of water 
running off to shallows. (I am, of course, now referring to the open 
river, I shall refer to weirs presently.) Of chief importance, 
however, are lagoons or quiet eddies behind the jutting point of 
the bank, or other obstruction near to the main stream, or shallows 


clean runs, 


whereon the fry in spring and summer disport themselves. Here, 
in the daytime, the trout lies, coming out periodically to feed, and 
it is generally near such covert it takes the bait. 

Such spots as these should be watched in early morning, 
afternoon and evening, that the presence of a fish, if fish there 
be, may be noted. Usually, as soon as the sun has attained its 
full brilliance, and the pearly mists of early morning have lifted 
from the river, his royal highness comes forth to search for food. 
The spot where he first rises is almost invariably identical every 
moming. This is a peculiarity of the fish, and it should 
be mentally marked, as wellas the exact time, for guidance when it 
is desired to fish. The evening time of feeding and the first break 
of the water should also be noted, and if these observations are 
pencilled down, it will astonish the tyro to find how nearly, for 
sometimes weeks, one particular fish will make his appearance 
at acertain time and place—of course, the angler makes use of his 
watchfulness when he decides to try for the trout. One other 
remark in connection with this marking-down process may be 
added—the striking of a trout may be recognised by its sound 
alone if the angler has ever observed its peculiar intonation. It 
is astonishingly unlike that of ary other fish, being a resonant 
roll which, to my ears, is inexpressibly musical. It is a gift—or 
call it what you will—on which I pride myself, that of being able 
to tell a fish’s rise by its sound alone, and I have found much 
pleasure in listening to the “voices of the night” proceeding 
from the river no less than from the grove. Of course, it is 
almost impossible to thus ascertain the lair ofa trout in contiguity 
to the tumbling waters of a weir. When, however, the fish does 
not reside in the immediate vicinity of the tumultuous torrent, the 
above remarks apply with such reservations, of course, as the 
altered circumstances require and the intelligence of the observer 
suggests. 

Supposing the angler to have “spotted” his fish in the manner 
indicated, the most important and necessary question now is—how 
to catch him. I am supposing that my supposititious fisherman 
appreciates to the fullthe Baconian maxim which sets forth that 
though speech, 7.e., ostentation in this connection, may be silvern, 
silence—quietude, easy fluent motions, inthe “ make-haste-slowly ” 
method—is golden. No clumsy, noisy, clodhopping blusterer can 
catch Thames. trout unless by chance; of this let the tyro 
be sure. A certain tact, an unobtrusive skill of movement, 
must be developed to be successful, which, by the bye 
some anglers never cando. Hence the application of the 
adage, pocla nascitur non fit to the But to 
resume. The fish is marked down, and his feeding time known, 
what is the next step ? About half an hour before his feeding 
time piscator steps into his skiff or punt, and floats down to within 
some twenty yards of the suspected covert and known rising place. 
I say floats down advisedly, for I hold it injurious to use the iron- 
shod pole, whose grating sound on the gravel can be heard for a 
mile under water. When this position is reached a weight may 
be gently lowered overboard—no ryepeck, mind, for the reasons 
above stated—and as the boat swings to rest, let us consider the 
most deadly and appropriate tackle. 


angle. 
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This I believe to be of the so-called Nottingham live bait 
style; and as some of my readers may not recognise it without 
further explanation, I will pause to refer to it ¢m extenso. It is 
now many years ago, but I well remember it, when a certain most 
successful Thames trout spinner of Chertsey—where tackle at that 
time was of the heaviest description—grew jealous of my father’s 
clients, who, under his tutelege, gathered the cream of Thames 
trout from the neighbouring waters by means of tackle, and a 
style of using it, at that time imperfectly known. The method 
was denounced asa poaching device, and of course unfair. The 
esteemed and eloquent piscatorial contributor of the Globe— 
“Riparius,”—as well as a few others who had learned to appreciate 
its beauties, defended it, and the opinions and recriminations 
which found their way into print and otherwise gained currency, I 
do not now Wish to recall in mnutw, as they are not germane to 
the subject in hand. Suffice it to say so great was the prejudice 
against it that it found a bitter antagonist so late as two years in the 
‘‘ Country,” when that most refined piscatorial writer, Greville Fen- 
nell,and myself, engaged ina veritable battle royal over its qualities. 
I mention these matters to illustrate the differences of opinion 
which have prevailed, and as a consequence the importance of 


the style. 
But what is this vaunted style? Simply the employment of a 


light and comparatively whippy rod of Nottingham make—butt 


and ‘second joint of spruce deal, top of lance wood— 
a reel and fine twist line no thicker than sewing cotton, 
a yard and a half of drawn gut, and a single hook. 


“What a simple thing to quarrel about!” the ignorant reader may 
exclaim. The bleak or dace 
is attached by the lip, and is it not a dive bait ? Is not live-baiting 
‘« Live bait for Thames trout! ”’ 


But there is more in it than seems. 


pronounced anathema maranatha ? 
shrieked its opponents, ‘‘shall the noLle fish be ‘skull dragged’ 
into the punt ofits butcher?” [These words were actually used. ] 
These good people had not tried it, however, I fancy. 


Good angler, do you try it! 
friend, with the tackle described, as 


I present you, my imaginary tyro- 
you are seated calmly 
smoking the nerve-composing Manilla, some twenty yards above 
where your marked-down trout is expected to rise. It is six o’clock, 
just a quarter of an hour before he usually appears. Howbeit 
take from your well the graceful “willow blade,” as the bleak 
is termed in some parts, and pass the finely tempered steel— 
barbel size—through its upper lip. Now drop it in the water, and as 
it floats down, pay out your line till you thinka spot afewyards below 
where sa/mo fario rises is reached. The bait will not sink amongst 
the débris of the bottom ; is it not a top wafer fish? and your line 
is too fragile to bear it down. Raise now your rod perpendicularly. 
Ah! the light breeze catches the line and brings the glancing bait 
to the surface, see how it skips, flashing in the western gleam. 
Now lower your rod and wait. 


The reader may ask, why allow the bait to float down below the 
“noted” spot? Patience, and you will see. Close on the ex- 
pected time the water breaks with a sudden roll, and as the baits 
fly from him you believe he has missed his prey. Par parenthése 
I believe a trout usually does miss the first bait he strikes at feed- 
ing time. But to return—reel up the line, till the bait is in the 
exact spot where he rose; lift the rod high, still keeping your 
seat and composure, and let the bait, urged by the governance of 
wind and stream, flutter on the surface to this noble beast’s hunting 
ground. Keep eye and hand steady above all. Ha, he breaks 
the water!—habet / he has it! Count five—fix the hook with a 
sharp, but not violent twitch. He is hooked and knows it; see 
he flings himself a yard out of the water, gleaming in the sun- 
light like a bar of silver. He falls, and never did Palladin of old, 
or knight of the great Pendragonship, settle down to a more 











determined combat. And now a word or two as to playing 


him— 


“To be continued in our next,” dear reader, when I shall not 
failto enter into a slight sketch of other styles and methods lead- 
ing to the “consummation so devoutly to be wished,” and to 
which I have brought you in the above. 

J. Harrincton KEENE. 








THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By HERon. 
THE ExE AND THE QuaRM.—No. V. 

HE scenery all round the prettily situated village of Winsford 

is very fine, and within a short walk up rather a steep hill the 
visitor comes once more on to a portion of the moor covered 
with heather and abounding with black game, which are strictly 
preserved by Sir T. Acland. This hill was at one time a part of 
Exmoor, but it has been enclosed and is now known locally as 
Winsford Common. On the highest part are to be seen some 
more Druidical remains, also a very curious hollow in the side 
of the hill called the Punch Bowl. 

Before saying good-bye to Winsford, I must mention that 
should the angler prefer private lodgings instead of the hotel, 
good ones can be had in the village at Mr. Judd’s, Karslake 
House, and I believe at other houses. 

Regaining the stream and starting once more on his journey 
down from one of the bridges of which there are seven close 
The angler will find for a short distance some open 
fishing. The river can be easily fished from either bank. He 
presently comes to a portion with bushes on either side, and it 
From this point for about a 


together. 


is absolutely necessary to wade. 
couple of miles leave to fish must be obtained from Mr. Lydon, 
‘a thorough sportsman of the good old English style” who owns 
the land on either side of the river. He is always very kind in 
giving permission when asked for it. The stream winding in 
and out suddenly round a sharp bend comes right at the back 
of Mr. Lydon’s house, when it flows under a bridge, and here 
is one of the best pools, as many a good fish makes his home 
under stones beside the wall at the back of the house. 
Proceeding down, the angler will find it still necessary to wade 
for nearly amile, as it is only here and there that it is possible 
to get a throw from the bank, either side. Some nice trout lie 
up this portion of the stream, but even wading it is hard to fish, 
On the left-hand bank, 


after leaving Mr. Lydon’s, is a large rookery, but not such a large 


being so covered with bushes and trees. 


In fact, in 
winter the rooks from here go and take up their winter quarters at 
the latter place. On the right-hand bank the road from Winsford, 
running into the Minehead and Tiverton Road, runs close and 


one as the one I before menticned near Dulverton. 


parallel with the river for about two miles, when the stream 
passes under it, and about a hundred yards lower down from the 
bridge is joined by the Quarm. The fishing from Winsford down 
to this point is very good, and there are some very nice trout to 
be taken, but it wants a good fisherman and a stiff rod to whip 
under the bushes to secure a good basket. 

I must now take my flight again to the wilds of Exmoor, to the 
source of that beautiful trout stream— 

THE QUARM, 
and trace it down to its junction with the Exe. 

This stream rises on a portion of Exmoor called Godsend Moor, 
on the north-western side of Dunkerry Beacon, near Leadslade, 
no great distance from Exford. From its source trickling 
down a steep ravine, or ‘‘ Gozale,” on the moor, it does 
not become a stream of any pretension for fishing till 
after passing through Godsend, a small place consisting of three 
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or four houses, where it leaves the moorland and flows through 
a fertile valley, passing the small village of Luckwell, where a 
bridge crosses it. The angler now has some pretty open fishing, 
but the trout up here are rather small. A little lower down, 
passing avery quaint old mill, the stream winds round sharp to 
the right, coming up nearly to the Minehead and Tiverton road, 
which runs along side of it for the remainder of the distance to 
the junction. From this bend it enters a richly cultivated valley, 
beautifully wooded on either side, and any one coming up the 
lovely Exe Valley the opposite way would fancy he was in the 
same, but, as before mentioned, that runs away to the right to 
Winsford. In this portion of the Quarm the fishing is very good 
indeed, being pretty clear of bushes and trees, although there are 
certain bits where it is necessary to wade. There are nice runs 
and deep holes, where many a good lusty trout has taken up his 
abode. About a couple of miles further the angler passes under 
Buile Bridge. On the right-hand bank at this spot are some 
disused iron mines, the ore being much of the same character as 
that found about Exford. Lower down he comes to a very pic- 
turesque old bridge partly covered with ivy, called Quarm Bridge 
and half a mile from there once more finds himself at the junction 
with 
Tue Exe, 

which we will now follow again. Just below where the two rivers 
join isa grand pool, and a very favourite one of mine, as Iam 
always sure to catch trout there, “if they will only come at all” 
anywhere, and there are some splendid fish lie there too. 

The angler now comes to a long stretch of slow, almost still 
water, with bushes on either side. It is fairly deep, but possible 
to be waded. It is no use to fish this bit, unless there is a good 
breeze to ripple the water. 

Following the stretch we come to a weir, under which are some 
fine pools and runs. The fishing is open on the right-hand side 
from here for a short distance, but on the left-hand side, the river 
is hard to get at. Another mile, and the angler comes to the 
village of Bridgetown, where he leaves the water, and turning up 
a lane for about a hundred yards or so, finds himself at the Rock 
Inn, kept by Mr. Tarr and his wife. He will here find very com- 
fortable, clean quarters, close on the river and onthe main road. 
He can hire a trap to drive to any part of the river to fish, or into 
Dulverton when he likes, which is only distant six miles; and here 
I shall leave him to the tender mercies of Mr. Tarr and his wife, 
the worthy host and hostess, for the present. 


(Zo be continued). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedo not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 

Sir,—Appearances are proverbially deceptive. And so, as cordially as it 
has been offered, I accept Mr. Leo Bonvoisin’s assurance that—anytbing ap- 
parently to the contrary notwithstanding—he had no intention of casting any 
doubt upon my earnestness in writing those articles, to the practical value of 
which he nevertheless takes such great exception. 

I may state that any expression of dissent from my views or disapproval of 
my style I should have let pass in silence. For the discussion was ended, and 
there is no disputing atout taste. But want of earnestness is a kind of moral 
failing, and a seeming charge of that sort, felt to be unfounded, was rather 
hard to bear. 

I bow to the compliment of being told that Iam ‘‘an accomplished rhetori- 
cian,”’—not, of course, in the bad sense of the term, as a sophist seeking to 
mislead, but as a reasoner striving to put his argument in the form best suited 
to ensure the full and ready apprehension of it by his hearers or readers. But 
yet my vanity is not egregious enough to make me believe I have earned that 
honour when I recollect—what I cannot forget—that I have not succeeded even 
in my elementary object of showing Mr. Bonvoisin how in those articles I was 
not merely maintaining that one point—to which alone he alludes—against one 
opponent, Mr. Keene, but was holding two other points also against other two 











opponents, Mr. Temp'e and Mr. Brown, points which I have reason to know 
that some expert fly-fishers do not regard as ‘‘ comparatively sentimental.” 

But a truce to polemics, ere you, Mr. Editor, begin to flinch and fancy that 
I am about to reopen a happily closed controversy. 

To Mr. Bonvoisin’s courteous and flattering invitation to come and take my 
part, for the good of the public, in the pending discussion on the operation and 
amendment of the Mundella Act, I regret that I am unable to give more than a 
very partial acceptance. Not that the subject is in the slightest degree distasteful 
or uninteresting tome. On the contrary; for I am an all-round angler. But 
if the truth must be told, I have not studied the subject so deeply as I ought, 
perhaps, to have done. And I could not, therefore, on matters of detail, pre- 
tend to speak ‘‘as one having authority.” But, speaking to broad principles, 
Iam quite satisfied that one and the same set of fence-months for all coarse 
fish is, for the reasons indicated so clearly by Mr. Bonvoisin, essential as 
regards all public waters, the under-stocked and over-fished rivers of our 
England of to-day. We must not kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
We must not despoil the unborn anglers of their inheritance. The great value, 
too, of getting restrictive and penal enactments of the legislature against netting 
and poaching as stringent as may be without becoming Draconic, is what, I 
suppose, ‘‘ goes without saying.” 

I don’t know that Ican say more with advantage to myself or my readers. 
If what little I have said is of the least service to our common cause I shall be 
very glad indeed.—I am, &c. TES RL 8 ad 


A DAY’S FISHING ON THE WHARFE, IN YORKSHIRE. 

S1k,—One of the characteristics of all true fishermen lies in the fact that they 
are always willing and eager to impart to their brothers in Walton any informa- 
tion as to when, where and how to enjoy some good fishing. I have often been 
agreeably surprised to find perfect strangers quite ready to give valuable infor- 
mation, which doubtless had cost them much time and expense to gather ; the 
only claim that I have had upon them being that I was in pursuit of the same 
kind of pleasurable recreation as themselves. Following in the same spirit, I 
thought by writing this letter I might give an idea or two which might be useful 
to some of your readers. 

I had occasion last week to go, ‘‘ on business bent,”’ as far north from London 
as Leeds, and the question I naturally put to some of my fishing friends was, as 
to what rivers I should meet with in that direction, where I could enjoy a day’s 
trout fishing. I had the names of two or three noted streams given to me, but 
they were a little too distant to work nicely from such manufacturing centres as 
Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, &c. No wonder that when members of the fra- 
ternity go to these towns, they look with disappointment and regret at the black 
state of the rivers, and banish all thoughts of any attempt at fishing within 
many miles of those towns, and yet it does not take a very long time to arrive 
at the side of one of the prettiest streams in England. One hour’s journey by 
rail would take the traveller to Ilkley, and then a drive in one of the lys—which 
can readily be had at the railway station—to the Devonshire Arms, distant 
about six miles, would land him by the side of the Wharfe, close by Bolton 
Abbey. Visitors staying at the hotel have the privilege of fishing, and armed 
with a fishing ticket could wander, if so disposed, some six miles by the side of 
the river without interference. The river is well stocked with fish, though they 
do not run large, six to eight ounces being the average size. Generally hair 
lines are used, and much care has to be taken in landing the fish after having 
struck them, because it does not require much strain on a hair line to cause it to 


break. During the morning I lost five decent fish through handling them too 
roughly. I used for the first time a multiplying winch, and I evidently put too 


much strain on, forgetting that one turn of the handle is equal to about three 
turns on an ordinary reel. Acting on the advice of my friend who was fishing 
with me, I lowered the point of my rod after striking a fish, and then by raising 
the rod to a perpendicular position, lowered it again, winding up my line at the 
same time, and again raising my rod vertically, and so drawing the fish across 
the stream until I could place the net under it. Much has been written con- 
cerning artificial flies, some of the craft contending that colour is every thing 
and form nothing, and others who hold that the natural flies actually on the 
water at any given time should be exactly imitated in every particular. The 
theories of both may be right toa certain extent; yet after my experience of 
last week, I feel inclined to believe that if the artificial fly resembles in some 
sort the natural fly, one can kill with it, and that trout cannot detect the nice 
shades of distinction between species of flies waich can be numbered by hun- 
dreds ona warm summer’s day. 

We were told by theriver keepers that winged flies were no use on the 
Wharfe so we secured a few local hackle flies ; but, as I have before stated, I 
soon lost both my flies and my fish, through clumsiness in landing them. I then 
had to fall back upon the stock of flies in my book, but failing the right kind I 
tried my hand at altering the winged to hackle flies, in one case by taking a 
yellow dun and cutting of the tips of the wings, and then pulling the wing to 
pieces, so as to reduce it to one fourth the usual size. The black gnat, also 
some of the other small winged flies, I treated in the same way with very good 
result, for I was successful in killing fish with each of them. It appeared to 
me, sir, that the unnatural way in which the artificial fly is presented to the 
fish, namely under the water instead of on the surface, and being drawn up, 
down or across the stream, instead of floating passively down as they are seen 
in nature, will cause one to arrive at the conclusion that the chief thing is to 
find out whether the fish feed on large or small flies, and then to choose them 
accordingly, as a rule choosing large flies for broad rivers, and small flies for 
the narrow streams. On the Wharfe good sport may be had at almost any 
time especially by wading, but that is not absolutely necessary, as in many 
parts of the river good casts may be made without the fear of being hung up, 
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though there are many tempting places which can only be got at by wading in 
consequence of overhanging trees and undergrowth. 

As tothe bottom fishery and its surroundings, all lovers of good scenery 
would be charmed with the picturesque old abbey (or rather ruins), the river, 
with its many windings, and the country generally. G. G. 





EELS AND FLOUNDERS AND MR. MUNDELLA. 


S1r,—The question, ‘Is it legal to fish for eels and flounders in the close 
time?” has been discussed a good deal_here at Newark. Some anglers main- 
tained that it was legal to take them; others that it was not legal; and to 
finally settle the matter a gentleman was requested to write to Mr. Mundella 
on the subject. He did so as follows :— 

Balderton Gate, Newark-on-Trent, April 13th, 1880. 

Sir,—At the request of many anglers in this town I venture to trouble 
you with a question regarding your Fishing Bill. Is it legal to angle for eels 
and flounders during the close season? If you will favour me with a reply you 
will do us great service.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, H. A. CUBLEY. 

A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., 

To this came the reply :— 
London, April 15th, 1880. 

DAR Srr,—In reply to your enquiry I have to say that eels and flounders 
may be fished for in the close season, as they are considered migratory to the 
sea.—Faithfully yours, A. J. MUNDELLA. 

H. H. Cubley, Esq. 

Now, I call this a complete settler, and should say with the immortal 
William, ‘ Stand not upon the order of your going, but go”’ eel and flounder 
fishing. The Trent is in first-rate order, and those fish are beginnng to bite. 
Sheffield and Nottingham anglers who make the lower Trent their quarters 
should banish all their scruples, and come and try for a few eels and flounders. 
=i amis BGs, THE TRENT OTTER, 


THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

Sir,—As regards the ‘ Mundella Act,” I consider it was a great mistake to 
extend the open season until the 15th March. I should like to have it as it was 
before, viz. :—Fishing for all coarse fish to end the last day of February, and 
commence again the 1st of June. For trout, the season to commence on the — 
Ist of April and end on the roth of September. 

As regards jack, I should like it to be illegal to take them before the Ist of 
July, as by that time there are plenty of weeds in the river, which would save 
many hundreds from the ‘ Trailers.” 

I think with Mr. Bonvoisin that it would never do to have different fence 
months for different kinds of fish. I beg to say these ideas of mine are as re- 
gards the Thames only.—I am, &c. THAMES. 





Srr,—One hears just now a good many adverse criticisms passed on the un- 
fortunate ‘“‘ Mundella~Act,’’—and no wonder. 

Roach-fishing, when at its very best, is stopped two months before spawning 
time in order to protect the jack. General fishing re-commences on the 16th of 
June, when the roach are at their very worst, and when the bream and tench 
have not spawned. Magistrates have been ina perfect ‘fog’? as to whether 
eels are migratory or not; consequently there have been convictions and fines 
for eel-catching in some districts, whilst in others the charges have been dis- 
missed. Why was not alist of freshwater fish included in the Act? Can — 
any one tell us what a ‘several fishery’? is? In your last week’s paper your 
correspondent, ‘‘ Marlow Buzz,” mentions the fact of a 6} lb. chub having been 
taken whilst trout-fishing. It ‘had to be killed,” and is to be made ‘‘ beauti- 
fulfor ever.” If I catch a 4]b. tench when fishing with a worm, say for trout 
or eels, and itis badly hooked, may I take it home and have it made “ beauti- 
ful for ever’’? 

One more question—Eels are caught in large numbers during the fence 
months in eel-traps at mills, &c., and with them sometimes roach, chub and 
jack. This I know for a fact. These fish are killed. Is the miller liable to be 


fined under the Mundella Act, or is his eel-trap his “ several fishery”? p—I am, 


[MS. received. ] 


&c.,; 


KE. B, 
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w. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING TACKLE MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 





SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 


Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 


Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Siukworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

t= Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 








WANDLE TROUT. 


OR SALE.—Some thousands of the young fry of 
these celebrated fish will be ready for removal 

about the Ist or 2nd week in May, at £6 per 
thousand.—A pply 
Eaton and Deller, Crooked Lane, City, E.C. 


DEAFNESS, 


Immediate Relief and Ultimate Cure. 


pthe,Rev. Ee JetSi LVER TON 
is sending out free by post thousands of his Health 
Advocate, which contains a great quantity of informa- 
tion concerning the laws of Health. Every person 
suffering from Deafness, Noises, and Offensive Dis- 
charge in the Ears, should at once send to Mr. 8, 
No person ought to despair ; thousands are receiving 
benefit. Sufferers from Indigestion, Constipation, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Wind, Languor, General 
Weakness, Brokendown Health, Epileptic Fits, 
Decline, and Consumption, and all others not in 
health, should send for the above journal. Rev. 
E. J. SILV#RTON, Albert House, Park Street, 
Nottingham (Pastor of Exeter Hall Church). 





HH. IN. G:, Hon. Secs ailessrery 


TROLLING. 


TROUT and SALMON are both now running 
well at the Natural Minnow. Even when fish 
refuse all flies, and are not rising, the temptation of 
a Pink, well-spun on one of Bullock’s original traces, 
is to the trout an irresistible temptation. Full 
particulars for baiting appeared in the series of 
articles on Spinning in the FIsHING GAZETTE, Aug. 
8th, 1879. These articles will also give the full modus 
operandi of trolling with the FIsHING GAZETTE 
Spinner. Trout traces, 2s., salmon traces, 2s. 6d., 
post free. A sample bait will be put in when 
requested. Mr. Bullock will give personal instruc- 
tions in baiting by appointment. Note change of 


address. 
W. J. BULLOCK, 
COLVILLE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





SCOTCH 'TLIPsS “FOR 


WATERS. 
A Cates will find a full supply of all requisites 


SCOTCH 


for a visit to Scotch rivers andlochs. Flies of 
killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior 
Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., &c., carefully 
prepared and selected from long experience. The 
Sea-Tackle has long enjoyed pre-eminent reputation. 
Orders by post attended to, and goods forwarded on 
receipt of remittance or reference. 


J. D- DOUGALL 
MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


BuSINESS ESTABLISHED 1760. 


ON ATL oA 60 Se ee 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.15—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.0—New Scotch Spectacle. The Gathering of the 
Clans. Great and Genuine Success. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
7.45—Selections by Royal Aquarium Orchestra. 
8.0-—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 








(5 had eee DAUGHTERS. 





i personas the ZULU BABY. 








ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg9.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 














FIRST ANNUAL PISCATORIAL EXHIBI- 
TION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
ISLINGTON. 
GREAT Collection of Piscatorial and Entomo- 
logical objects, also specimens of preserved 
animals, birds, and many other curiosities. 
Open daily from 1o till 12 p.m. 
Admission Sixpence. 
T. TIBBETTS, Manager. 
OUNG TROUT FOR DISPOSAL.—2000 to 
30,000 FRY of excellent breed will be ready 
for delivery in May. Free on rail, at a chief town in 
the West Riding, 50s. per 1000. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Address primarily—‘ FLy FISHER,” 
C. R. and Co., Borough Road, S.E. 
OTTAGE AND FISHING.—To be LET, 
within twenty miles of London, a substantial 
Four-roomed Cottage, brick-built and slated, out- 
buildings, garden, and 1 acre of meadow land 
attached; with capital fishing in river running 
round the land. For particulars, address by letter 
only, ‘*‘ W. H.,” care of Messrs. KINGSBURY 
and Co., Lombard House, George Yard, E.C. 
THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 
AND 
HOTEL .GAZEdgee 
A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 

All classes of Tourists and Travellers will — 
find Zhe Travellers’ Yournal and Flotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 

Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
GekRet COLDS, ASTHMA, 
| Beane ricsdo and NEURALGIA. 
1 )* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE. 
A few doses quite effectual.—Caution.— 
The extraordinary mediéal reports on the — 
efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vita” 
importance that the public should obtain — 
the genuine, which is protected by a Govern- 
ment stamp, bearing the words, ‘‘Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.” See decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the TZimes, July 16, 1864. Numerous 
testimonials from eminent physicians accom- — 
pany each bottle. 
From W. C. WILKINSON, F.R.C.S., Spalding. 

«J consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic 
cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.”’ , 

Sold in hottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and qs. 6d., by 
all chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C, 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, L.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a _ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 


_Tondon and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Ina-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, I..C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-.treet, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester, 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Tei, 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
- Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, I.ondon-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





** The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 1os. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C, 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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MANCEUVRING THE FLY. 
(Continued from page 207). 


aI F three flies are employed and the lower dropper is killing all the 


fish, this is asign that the trout have a predilection for a particular 
fly; as, in fishing streams beyond the dimension of brooks, the 
stretcher and top dropper are usually much more fatal to the fish than 
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the flies intermediate, owing to the way in whichthecastis presented 
to the trout in the various modes of fishing the water. As far as 
position is concerned, the stretcher is more deadly than the top 
dropper, and this, in its turn, more killing than the dropper below. 
Some anglers, however, are more accomplished in the art of 
“dribbling” than in the other branches of manceuvring, and with 
such persons most sport is obtained through the top dropper ; more 
of the link is displayed in the neighbourhood of the middle fly than 
in the vicinity of the stretcher, or even the upper dropper when 
used in the truly typical way suitable for its position. In fine, the 
reason why the deadly nature of a fly occupying the middle of a 
cast more surely indicates the intrinsic seductive power of the bait 
than the killing properties of the top dropper or stretcher, is as- 
sociated with circumstances affecting the general system of 
manceuvring. ‘The tail-fly,as before said, has a less amount of 
affrighting gut in its vicinity ; the top dropper, if properly worked 
when a short line isin use, displays no gut whatever ; added to this 
the mode of manceuvring the fly is more natural, and the same 
may be said of the stretcher, especially in the sailing condition. 
On this account both these flies are usually more deadly, and it is 
apparent that if the lower dropper asserts its pre-eminence, it must 
be owing to its, forthe time being, more alluring nature. Insimple 
dry-fly fishing, it is the tail-fly which is strictly the lure most suit- 
able for showing the passive floating state of the living insects, 
called by the angler “‘duns;” and on this account, the length of 
line and mode of fishing should be such as to render that fly most 
lifelike, even at the expense of the properties of the droppers. A 
long line for these actions is of no use whatever, unless the drying 
process is very thorough. The dry hackles and feathers of the 
fly cause the bait to stand, as it were, on the water, and float in a 
state of passivity with the current as a thistledown gliding along 
the surface. 

Ill. Dribbling.—In fishing the edges of rapids, and the calm 
nooks and crannies on the borders of rough streams, the upper 
flies are frequently made to dribble or skip along the surface, 
either trailing on the water or rising and dropping intermittently 
on the stream. A short line is used; the gut or hair is alone 
allowed to reach the water, or the dancing of the flies could not 
be produced. The point of the rod is raised, and moved some- 
what more briskly than in the more common forms of manceuv- 
ring. The upper dropper hovers and drops at intervals on the 
water, the second trails on the stream, which it only just can reach, 
the third lies on the surface and floats as a dry fly, whilst the 
stretcher is a little submerged, and represents a struggling, drown- 
inginsect. Thus, in thesystem ofdribbling, four fliesareappropriate, 
whilst in other practices not more than three are needful. So 
much is this the case, that I have known in rapid mountain rivers, 
well suited for this style of fishing, as many as a dozen flies used 
ona cast, and have, indeed, myself employed as many as eight 
with success, but the best result can be obtained from three or four 
at the most, and this with less wear and tear or loss of tackle. 
Flies thus manceuvred are very alluring to small fish, which often 
leap quite out of the water to take the bait, but large trout are not 
so easily beguiled, as they do not so often frequent the situations 
in which “dribbling” is deadly; but when they are found in these 
places they seldom take the fly except in a very dark water, owing 
to the shortness of the line, and the casts being made, more fre- 
quently than otherwise, down stream, whereby a view of the 
angler is obtained; moreover, owing to the nature of the operations, 
great neatness of execution is required, or an infringement of 
naturality is displayed, manifested by turbulent ripples. Thus it is 
on the edges of eddies and rapids, and in the pulsating waters of 
nooks and crannies, that the dribbled fly is most successful, as a 
few ripples, more or less, are not readily detected by the fish; in 
these situations trout are more numerous, and are therefore not so 
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fastidious as their ponderous kinsmen of sluggish pools. The 
willow-fly, foetid brown, wrentail, the hawthorn, certain small 
moths, and sometimes the black gnat, must be manceuvred in this 
way, and all of them are properly droppers, except the black gnat, 
which in the dry state may point the finest hair lash of the accom- 
plished fly+fisher. 

IV. Darting or jerking is a totally different form of manceuvring 
the lure, and if generally, or even frequently, used, may be con- 
sidered at least a bad and vicious habit, but if the empty creel, or 
pannier scantily loaded with diminutive fish, mere pigmies, does not 
work its own cure, the case may be reckoned lamentable. Though 
this is a practice to be condemned if generally practised, yet its 
occasional use is not to be so stigmatised. Places may be found 
where a strong current runs about a couple of feet from the edge 
of a high and abrupt bank ; in the interval there may bea space, 
two or three yards long, occupied by calm water, without an eddy, 
but merely pulsating slightly, with a few patches of foam here and 
there. The wind, or something else, may prevent the fly being 
cast into the place in the ordinary way, so the lure is delivered 
from above the position across the stream, by which it is hurried 
along till having been brought close under the bank, some distance 
below, it rests at the foot of the sheltered nook. Then, whilst the 
the angler stands a couple of yards from the edge of the bank, 
with the point of the rod projecting a similar distance beyond the 
verge, the flics are drawn, by a short jerk, not too violent, a distance 
of six inches or a foot, the shorter distance to be preferred; then 
after a moment’s pause, the jerk is repeated, similar movements 
being executed until the whole piece has been fished, or unti! a 
trout has hooked itself, for, from the nature of the case, striking is 
unnecessary as the stroke is already provided. ‘To drag the flies, in 
this fashion, up the surface of pools and streams, is contrary to the 
general precepts of fly-fishing, for the natural fly seldom darts up- 
stream along the surface, although many insects which flutter about 
in the air keep dropping on the water higher and higher up the 
river; but this, as a whole, cannot be imitated well, although repre- 
sented effectively by very different actions, as however often the fly 
alights, it does not present itself to the same fish at every descent. 
There are, however, some insects which do dart about in all direc- 
tions—aquatic spiders and beetles, as well as larve of different flies, 
all below the surface; whilst water-crickets and allied creatures, 
similarly dispoit themselves upon the water, and on this account, 
the water-cricket, the needle brown, a few others, and perhaps oc- 
casionally the gravel bed, are the only common flies whose move: 
ments should be represented by darting close to the edges of banks. 
If possible, the droppers should be used in the dry state, dribbling 
along as they are drawn forward. Thus, in ‘‘hovering,” all the flies 
are dry, but it is the stretcher which is especially fatal; in 
“floating,” all the flies are likewise dry; whilst in “dribbling” and 
in “darting” it is the droppers which are kept dry; whilst the four 
systems collectively constitute the practice of “Dry-fly fishing.” 


Wetr-Fiy FisHINnG. 


V. Deadly Fishing —Many anglers allow the fly to be carried 
passively along by the stream, either partially or wholly submerged, 
but usually ata depth of two or three inches below the surface; 
considering that when thus sunk the fly can only be taken by 
trout as a drowning or lifeless insect, but if drowning of such 
delicate texture as to be unable to struggle in the watery fluid, 
Butalthough in practice this mode of fishing is oftentolerably deadly, 
owing to many fragile flies being too feeble to move actively, yet 
in theory it is false, and it is mere folly to give an unswerving 
adhesion to this system; when, however, simple hackles are in use, 
it may more often be followed, as these flies present the disordered 
state of maimed and drowing insects. Flies that have sunk below 
the surface, are not drowned immediately, but are carried along 








struggling more or less energetically. Beetles, house-flies, the 
cowdung, alder and other large, lusty creatures, move vigorously 
and do not drown with resignation, and are usually devoured before. 
the waters have solved the question of life and death. It is there- 
fore unnatural to manceuyre the artificial representation of such 
baits as dead. On the other hand, the duns and other delicate 
insects, may not inappropriately be shown in this state, especially 
in water ruffled by the wind, and in rapid streams. ‘These waters 
are the regions suitable for dead-fly fishing, as it is in such places 
that all flies, but especially those of a flimsy texture, are most likely 
to be overwhelmed by the ripples; and though some flies are able to 
hold their own, both in rapids and ripples, still the number is few, 
and many of these ultimately are overcome. 

VI. Humouring is the system of manceuvring by which the 
struggles of most drowning insects are represented below the water. 
The fitful quiverings, of these dying victims is simulated bya trem - 
ulous motion transmitted to the bait, and arising in a rapid but 
very slight tremulation of the point of the rod, in its turn due to a 
similar lateral tremulation of the wrist, though not more thana third 
of an inch in total deviation. It is unnatural to follow this 
practice with the generality of flies inrapid streams; gentle currents 
and pools are the places suitable for its production, as in these 
situations the irregularities in the strength of the impelling me- 
dium are not in themselves sufficient to bestow life-like quiverings 
No dragging or jerking attends the fluttering of 





on the hackles. 
the fly, for the line is not drawn, but simply undulates rapidly; this 
motion is conveyed to the lure, and results in a series of impulses 
by which the bait is driven forcibly against the water, first on one 
side and then on the other; the distance traversed is slight, but is 
sufficient to deflect the hackles and fibres so as to simulate a life- 
like motion. The fitful movements of all drowning insects what- 
ever, which are not too feeble and delicate to offer any resistance 
to the force or weight of the water, may be imitated by this process, 
whilst the passive condition may also be shown by dead-fly fishing 
as a representation of all these insects, whether stout or fragile, 
when quite dead. 

VII. ‘Dandling” is another method of producing the fluttering 
movements or struggles of the fly beneath the water, and is prac- 
tised by down-stream anglers, in slowly running reaches, and in 
deep currents above them, frequently also in stronger streams. 
The flies are allowed to float down the stream, the top of the rod 
being considerably elevated with the line forming a long curve 
over the water. Motion is then communicated to the butt, by a 
slight up-and-down movement of the hand, which passes in either 
direction through a space not exceeding an inch in extent, the 
undulation communicated by the rod to the line being visible in 
the form of slow vertical waves. The fluttering assumed by the fly 
js in this case much more violent, than when the lateral tremulation 
is taking place in “‘humouring,” for in addition to the waving to 
and fro of the hackles, a rising and sinking, or kind of sudden 
leaping action, results, though the space traversed is still small. 
This is a kind of miniature representation of the working of the 
salmon-fly, though the resemblance is very imperfect, as the fly, 
instead of being absolutely drawn up stream, is only caused to rest 
at intervals, and then floats in the opposite direction. It is, how- 
ever, very killing in the hands of those who thoroughly understand 
the process, though the fish obtained are not so~large as those 
caught by the quieter methods. All land-flies in the drowning 
state, but especially the most vigourous terrestrial beetles, caterpillars, 
and other large insects, may have their dying struggles imitated by 
this mode of manceuvring, and may occupy any part of the cast. 
The degree of agitation transmitted to the bait must vary accor- 
ding to the species of insect represented by the fly. 

VIII. Sinking and drawing is occasionally practised in deep pools 
and streams. A cast is made, and the fly is allowed to sink from 
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one to three or four feet, it is then drawn bya springing movement 
of the point a distance of six inches or a foot. After a moment’s 
delay the action may be resumed, but this time much more rapidly, 
so that the fly or spider makes a sudden leap forward a couple of 
feet. After another pause the springing motion may be repeated, 
more slowly, however, than at first ; and thus an alternation of dart- 
ing leaps, varying in strength and agility, and somewhat resembling 
those of aquatic beetles, spiders and pupe are presented for the 
observation of the fish. Should the life-like exertions and form of 
the bait be sufficiently deluding, some ponderous and patriarchal 
trout may be hooked, if the fish are at this time devouring this de- 
scription of food in midwater. There are no proper imitations of 
water-spiders and beetles in the general catologue of the fly-fisher’s 
baits, except the Cochybonddhu or Marlow buzz, which represents 
a water beetle, and not, as is usually supposed, an insect of much 
the same appearance, an inhabitant of the land, belonging either 
to the Coccinellide or Melolonthide. In addition to the Marlow 
buzz, there are two other general baits which may be employed in 
deepwater when the form of manceuvring called sinking and 
drawing is being practised, but which have not been extensively 
used, or properly described as baits in the naturalist anglers’ list. 
The first is a representation of the young state of various ephemerz, 
and consists of an elongated body, somewhat thickened posteriorly 
bya dubbing of floss silk ofa light brown or grey colour, over this is 
wound a very slender grey, or rusty brown harl, or a fibre of the 
same shade from some suitable feather. Over the harl is wound 
very fine tying silk, so as to leave long joints, with here and there 
lateral, or annular tufts of harl fibres, to represent the tufts of 
breathing organs of the larve. The legs are formed by a single 
turn of the fine, short-fibred hackle of the same colour as the harl, 
whilst two or three long wisps form the tail. Thus dressed, the 
fly is complete, and when employed as a bait must be sunk very 
near the bottom, and then drawn with short gentle pulls in various 
directions across pools. The second pattern consists of an arti- 
ficial water-spider, not one of the baits with attenuated bodies 
usually called spiders, or plain hackles, by anglers; neither is it 


what is called a spider-fly by some fishers, such as the gravel bed, 


but it is rather the similitude of an actual aquatic spider, often 
seen darting to and fro in weedy waters. Its movements are very 
much the same as those of water beetles, but though quick and 
sudden, usually somewhat slower than those of such insects. The 
process of manceuvring may therefore be similar to that adopted in 
the case of the allied creatures just named ; yet the actions may, to 
a certain extent, be moderated in rapidity, and are more appropri- 
ately produced in the neighbourhood of beds of weeds, or hollow 
banks, than in clear, open waters ; nevertheless, even in these places, 
if the depth be not too small, and the water rough, sport may be had. 
The sinking and drawing is on this account, as far as the spider is 
concerned, more especially suited to log-water. A fair repre- 
sentation of the creature may be made, by winding on the hook a 
body of mohair spun thickly on the silk, so as to form a thick en- 
largement along the hinder half of the body, and one of somewhat 
smaller dimensions along one third the length at the opposite 
extremity, the intervening portion being thin, and formed mainly 
of silk with little or no mohair. On the anterior swelling, two or 
three turns ofa honeydun or grizzled hackle, with dark brown or 
black centre, may be wound for legs. If the imitation of the 
ephemeral larve of water-spiders, and of the Marlow buzz will 
not kill, the angler may give up the operation of sinking and 
drawing, as unavailing for the time being, and must resort to the fly 
manceuvred at the surface in one or other of the various ways 
already described. ‘The foregoing representations are more 
specially suited for deep and weedy waters, where their natural 
prototypes are abundantly found. The Marlow buzz has, however, 


a deadly nature, not limited to such situations. As it closely re- 





sembles several land insects, it may thus be represented as a 
drowning beetle without any infringement of naturality, and without 
becoming any the less lethal; as a water beetle, it should, however, 
like the representation of the aquatic spider, have a small clear 
glass bead attached to its tail, to resemble the bubble of air 
constantly found in these creatures. 

Thus, in manceuvring the lure, the kind of fly on the cast, as well 
as that upon the water, must be taken into consideration. For a 
yellow dun a dry fly sailing passively, gliding with wings erect; for 
a spinner, some of the smaller moths, and several of the Perlidz a 
hovering fly, or an upper dropper dribbling now and then; for a 
water-cricket, a middle dropper darting just along the surface ; for 
beetles as the orange-dun, bracken-clock, fern-fly, Cochybonndhu, 
also for palmers or caterpillars, a slighter or stronger struggling as 
in dandling ; for the hawthorn, the larger browns and duns and other 
flies of medium size and strength, a gentle quivering as in humouring ; 
for the most delicate duns and midges, a state of absolute passivity, 
the semblance of death as in dead-fly fishing ; whilst finally, for true 
aquatic insects, the actions termed sinking and drawing. ‘To become 
a master of all these practices is the labour of years to the gifted, 
of a lifetime to many, is a task never half attained by the bulk of 
anglers, but one, once learnt, yielding a bountiful reward. 
Manceuvring the fly is the most important department of the whole 
art, and he who is a perfect master of its details, cannot attain such 
proficiency without becoming master of the art itself. 

THE RAVEN. 








THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 


By HERon. 


THE Exzt.—No. VI. 


AYING good-bye to Bridgetown, the angler once more seeks 
the river, and starting from the point where he left off, 
namely, The Bridge, proceeds on his journey down stream. For 
a little distance it is absolutely necessary to wade, when the 


| bushes becoming less frequent an occasional cast can be had from 


either side. 
and here there is a splendid hole, very deep, where many a good 
trout resides. After fishing this pool wading must be adopted for 
about a quarter of a mile, after which the angler comes to some open 
fishing, but the water is more still, forming a weir pool. He now 
comes to a weir under which isa splendid pool, and a grand run 
which can be fished from either bank. 


The river now bends close to the main road again, 


Winding again sharp to 
the left, bringing the angler in its course close up again, the main 
road then turning to the right for about a couple of hundred 
yards, he finds an old-fashioned stone bridge crossing the river, 
and on the right bank a very pretty old thatched gabled cottage 
with its well cared-for garden running down to the stream, under 
the wall of which is a very favourite spot of our friend, the trout. 
The bridge leads to the entrance toa private drive running through 
a portion of Sir J. Acland’s property. I believe the cottage is 
occupied by one of his keepersnamed Comer, and iscalled Comer’s 
Cot. There is a splendid bit of fishing in the next field, or 
“ham,” as it is called here locally, from the left-hand bank, if our 
angler does not care to wade. A little lower down and he will 
find open fishing on both sides. He now comes, owing to 
another bend in the river, close tothe road again, and this por- 
tion for nearly a quarter of amile must be waded, as the stream 
is overhung with bushes and trees; emerging from beneath 
these he finds himself once more in the open again, where the 
river can be fished from either bank for a few hundred yards, 
when he must either wade again or cross over to the right-hand 
side, as it is impossible to fish the left. ‘There are some splendid 
holes under the old pollards that fringe this portion of the stream 
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on that side. A little lower down we come to another weir, 
under which, as I have said before, and I suppose generally 
occurs under most weirs, isa splendid pool, out of which, on 
a good day, the angler ought to pull out two or three brace of 
trout. I have often done so myself, without moving from where 
I stood. 

The river now winds through some beautiful meadows fora 
distance of a mile. This portion of the upper Exe affords beauti- 
ful fishing, especially if the angler does not care to wade, as _ the 
whole stretch can be fished from both sides, and there are some 
very nice runs and pools. 

He now comes to a picturesque old bridge under which many 
fine trout lie. This is called Chillie Bridge, and is a favourite 
meet with the Devon and Somerset stag hounds during the hunt- 
ing season. 

The river now comes close alongside the road again at this 
point, and on the left-hand bank stands a curious little house 
which was formerly one of those institutions which, Iam glad to 
see, are gradually becoming extinct,—namely, a turnpike. 

Fishing through a small field, he comes to preserved water 
again. The property on either side belonging for some distance 
to that thoroughly good sportsman in every way, Stuckley Lucas 
Esq. Leave has to be obtained from him, and he is always most 
kind in granting permission to any gentleman who will send up 
his card and ask for it. He is very fond of fishing himself, and is 
a very good fisherman, therefore he likes to see fair play in the 
way of angling. 

Proceeding down through this private water for a short distance 
through a meadow, we come to a “clammer.” To this bridge it 
is necessary to fish from the left bank as it is impossible to do so 
on the right as it is so wooded. This isa very pretty bit and 
capital fish lie under the right bank. 
the angler 


From the ‘‘ clammer” 
again take to the water and wade for 
about a quarter of a mile, as it is impossible to throw 
a fly from either bank. After this it can be fished again 
from both sides. Henow comes to a beautiful weir, under which 
are some good pools, but hardly fishable owing to trees. 
a ‘‘ciammer,” and a little lower another weir. 

The valley through which the river now winds its way is one of 
the most charming that can be imagined—on the right side, the 
steep Exe Cleeve, on the left the main road, with steep undulating 
hills running down toit. Both sides being beautifully wooded, 
and at this time of the year when all the trees are bursting into 
leaf, the contrast of the different shades is lovely. A little lower on 
the left the angler passes by the picturesque ruins of an old abbey 
called Barlynch. They are fine old ruins, and a cedar tree grow- 
ing on the top of one of the walls to a considerable height is a 
great curiosity. Leaving the abbey, a quarter of a mile down we 
come to another weir, and at this po xt Mr. Lucas’s portion of the 
river on the right bank ends, and we now come to the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s property again. Leave must be had and a ticket 
obtained from his lordship’s steward, Mr. Stevens, who lives at 
Ware, about a mile down theriverfrom here. For some distance 
wading is again the order of the day, and then through one field, 
the river is easily fished from the right bank. 

The fisherman now finds himself at another stone bridge, 
similar to others he has passed, called Hele Bridge. This is also 
a favourite meet of the stag hounds. On the left bank towering 
up isarichly wooded down on the top of which stands the 
charming residence of Stuckley Lucas, Esq. The view from 
which looking right down the lovely Exe Valley is hard to be 
surpassed anywhere. Hele Bridge is situated about a mile from 
Dulverton ; and our angler, having had from leaving Bridgetown 
six miles of as good fishing as he could wish, I shall now 
leave him to walk into Dulverton to-take up his quarters in that 
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snug little town at either of those comfortable hosteleries, 
the Lion or the Lamb, until he is ready to proceed on his journey 
once more down the Exe. 

(To be continued.) 








HOW TO CATCH THE THAMES TROUT 
(Continued from page 214.) 


N my last communication on this subject I promised some 
remarks on how to play the fish when hooked. As “‘ second 
thoughts” are usually the best, I will, however, defer these 
observations till I have described and commented upon the other 
styles of fishing forthe Thames trout—the modes of playing the 
fish being closely similar notwithstanding the variance of the 
methods of capture. ; 

“Spinning,” therefore, is my theme at this present, and there 
are many who will say that spinning should have the first place of 
honour. Even my editor writes me, ‘ Spinning and fly-fishing 
seem to methe only proper methods of catching this magnificent 
fish.” Ef tu, Brute’ Could you not have sided for once with my 
heterodox self, O most upright judge and genial of antagonists ? 
But no matter; the time will come when, under my guidance, the 
vinum demonum of a Thames trout fighting thee on the web-like 
tackle, shall be tasted, and I fear me not the result of thy triumph 
on thy convictions. 

But I am digressing, as is the wont of my pen—which a kind 
friend reminded me the other day was vouchsafed me from the 
“‘pinions of one goose for the purpose of spreading the opinions of 
another ”— andmust return to the.subject of 

Spinning —To begin at the beginning, the rod claims first 
attention. I need hardly say that no angler need fear putting 
himself entirely entirely in the hands of an Alfred (Moorgate 
Street), Farlow (Strand), Little (Fetter Lane), &c., &c., in con- 
nection with this subject. A detailed description of the most 
suitable form of rod is hardly here necessary therefore. Still it 
may be said that a three-joint, cane, twelve-feet rod, with rings of 
solid brass, and pliancy not too pronounced (this latter is an 
exceedingly vague direction, but must serve), is the general 
description of the weapon most likely to behave well. I have no 
faith in combination rods—that is, rods which, by alteration of 
joints, can be transformed for almost any fish ; and therefore advise 
a specially-built rod by either of the makers aforesaid. And here 
I leave this branch of the subject ; conscious, however, that I could 
go on ad infinitum, in reweight, pliability, taper, and material. Briefly, 
choose a good maker, ask fora good rod, and don’t mind paying 
a good price. Of the choice of line and winch nearly the same 
may be said, if the spinner choose rather to use the ordinary 
Thames tackle, viz., brass winch and dressed line; if, on the other 
hand, he prefers, as I do myself, to throw from the reel—Notting- 
ham style, again—some further supplementary remarks are 
necessary. 

In the case of the tyro deciding on the former, the method of 
using is ‘‘thusly”—he draws out sufficient line for a cast, and 
coils it on the ground or—if he be fishing from a boat—on the till 
of the punt or the bottom of the boat; or if he be fishing from 
the weir he coils it in either left or right hand by a movement of the 
thumb, fingers, palmand wrist, which requires considerable practice, 
and which really must be seen to be learned. In this latter case 
there are no objections at a// to the use of the brass winch and 
dressed line. But in the former, when a Jong cast is desired to 
be made, the wind, or peradventurerain, or worsestill, the anglers 
legs or feet, whiskey flask, or any other ‘“‘matter in the wrong 
place,” may seriously interfere with a neat cast; and, as will be 
seen anon, lack of deftness and precision in this particular is emi- 
nently, even fatally, undesirable. Throwing from the Nottingham 
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reel of course obviates this, and it has an additional advantage 
in the complete mastership one preserves over the line. An objec- 
tion has been urged by that Plato of angling—Mr. Pennell—against 
what he insists is a monotonous uniformity of movement in the 
drawing in—reeling up—of the bait. He forgets that the hand can 
learn with a precision truly marvellous howto vary the pace of the 
incoming bait ; and this in combination with the movement of the 
rod’s top, is all-sufficient to induce the required variableness, 
Supposing, therefore, on my recommendation the reader decides 
to throw from the reel, let him procure one of Wells’ spring reels 
(Wells, Sussex Street, Nottingham), an eight-plait undressed line, 


and his rod reeland line are furnished forth, with the excep- 


tion, of course, of the trace and hooks. 

The trace and flight! Oh! what considerations legion arise in 
the mind at the mention of these many-sized and many-shaped 
tackles. I can do no more at this time than indicate what I con- 
ceive the best. The trace ought to beat least four feet in length, and 
its material should be of the best round silkworm gut of one-foot 
lengths and tapered. At the line, end a loop is tied simply, and the 
other is terminated by a swivel and a loop. Four small brass swivels 
are sufficient, placed at equal distances of a foot. The lead in my 
ideal trace—7eal so far as my own tackle-basket is concerned—is 
asolid one of the ordinary “‘ Field” pattern, and is attachable and 
detachable at pleasure. Thus, if a shallow piece of water is re- 
quired to be tested, the lead is moved to perhapsthe extreme end of 
the trace nearest the line ; on the other hand, if the water be deep, 
its position is altered to nearer the hook’s end. If it be deemed 


too heavy it can be removed fora smaller, and wice versa. The 
advantages are undeniable and plain to all whospin. I find the 
editor has invented a lead fulfilling the same desiderata. I have 


not seen it nor do I know what itis like. Any one, however, can 
see my pattern by applying to the publisher of the late ‘‘ Country,” 
170, Strand. A diagram of it appeared in that journal nearly 
twoyears ago. I trust the editor of this paper and myself do not 
clash. 

Having thus ‘described the trace, the next item is the flight. 
Personally, I at present prefer my own adaptation of the 
“Pennell.” Any flight which fulfils the requirements—quick 
penetration and sufficient holding power—will, however, in nine 
cases out of ten, be satisfactory. When a Thames trout takes the 
bait he usually does so with great voracity, and that flight which 
spins a bait well and is found successful for pike may roughly be 
said to “do” for this trout. I trust I shall not be accused of 
shelving the all-important question of the ‘‘best;” I will take 
care to consider this in another paper, on ‘‘ Spinning Tackle,” 
which I am preparing with diagrams. At present, however, I 
must be content to simply indicate, as above, my own preference. 
It should be made of the finest tempered hooks—not cheap and 
nasty ones, which either fly or go straight—and the size ought not 
to be more than about half that which is fashionable for jack. 
The latter, by the bye, are, in nine cases out of ten, ridiculously 
large. 

The best bait for Thames trout, in my opinion, is a small barbel. 
It is a very handsome spinner and exceedingly tough and lasting. 
I have taken more trout, when with this bait spemning, than with 
either dace, chub, gudgeon or bleak. Iam not prepared to 
dogmatise on the point, however, but urge the angler to try it 
when procurable. It is rarely they can be got now, however, 
and bleak or dace are almost invariably the baits preferred. 
Considerable skill is required to produce the true spin when 
baiting. ‘‘The Fishing Gazette Spinner” must of necessity pro- 


duce a perfect spin, and would thus, of course, greatly simplify the 


flight, if it is a certainty that under no circumstances it would 
scare the fish. By ‘‘ scare” I don’t mean a perfect Shakspearean 


distilling ‘‘to jelly by th’ effect of fear,” but a deterrence—a 
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causing of suspicion and distrust in the mind of a wily oft-hooked 
old trout. I shall take an early opportunity of testing this 
ingenious accessory; and I am sure itsinventor will pardon my 


not recommending it in connection with Thames-trout spinning 


‘till I have satisfied myself of its invisibility to the fish and con- 


sequent innocuousness. The flight ought to be dressed on 
double gut between the triplets, and single from that hook 
nearest the loop to which the trace is attached. 

Now the manipulation of this spinning bait does not require 
such skill as does the live bait. What!!! shouts the orthodox 
spinner, in horror——perhaps, however, indulgent reader, I had 
better. make good this assertion next week. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
(Zo be continued). 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SERIAL ISSUE OF ‘‘ THE FERN PARADISE.”’ 
CONTENTS OF PART 5. 


“The Fern Paradise,’ Part 5, by Francis George Heath (published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co.), contains, in its forty-eight pages, 
the conclusion of the chapter discussing ‘‘ Means to the End”’ for the orna- 
mentation with ferns of houses and gardens, and chapters (in continuation of 
the division of the volume entitled, ‘‘ A Fern Paradise at Home’’) on ‘ Ferns 
on the Lawn,’’? on ‘“ Fern Windows,’’ on ‘ Ferns and Aquaria,” and on 
“¢ Miniature Fern Caverns.’? The illustrations issued with Part 5 consist of 
the fourth photograph of the series, illustrating “‘ A Green Lane,” together 
with a full-page wood engraving in the chapter on “‘ Fern Windows,” a smaller 
woodcut in the same chapter, an illustration of ‘‘ Ferns on the Lawn,” two 
wood engravings in the chapter on ‘‘ Ferns and Aquaria,” and one in that on 
‘‘ Miniature Fern Caverns.”’ 

A subject of especial interest to all classes of persons who take an interest in 
plant-culture is that discussed in the chapter on 


FERN WINDOWS. 


“Let us see how the shady windows of a dwelling-house may be made 
beautiful by the presence of Ferns. We will begin at the basement. Here we 
shall find, as in thousands of London and other city houses, a window or 
windows looking out upon what is popularly called the ‘ area.” Such windows 
are invariably immersed in shadow, and given up as they are to the domestics 
of the household, one may perhaps not unfrequently see, as one passes, the 
window-sills adorned by modest pots containing geraniums, calceolarias, 
fuchsias, or the golden-green leaf and golden flowers of the sweet but modest 
musk plant. Rarely do wesee Ferns in such windows. But why should they 
not be there ? Let them by all means be mixed with such flowers as will thrive 
in these windows. But when flowers need to be excluded, by reason of the 
uncongeniality of the situations, let the ferns at least remain. By the tastefnl 
arrangement around and about such windows of virgin cork, with provision of 
‘pockets’ for ferns, or by the skilful use of cement and pieces of stone, or 
brick disguised as stone by a sprinkling of the dry powder of cement—due pro- 
vision being made for drainage—an ‘area’ window might be made really 
charming. Or suppose the basement windows of a house are half-below the 
garden or area level. In such cases there will be a space commonly called a 
- well’ ontside such windows, having usually three bricked sides, in addition to 
the window side. By putting a glass top or frame to such aspace an admirable 
little fern-house will be created, in which ferns will thrive, and find excellent 
protection against winter frosts. With trowel and cement it will be easy, in a 
‘well’ like this, to establish a miniature ‘ Fern Paradise.’ ”’ 








Grecory’s Spinxtnc Bairs.—“ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] ; ‘ 

GrorGE JAmes EATON, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers, A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr. ] 4, 4 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only aT rade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatis, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FLtzs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] ‘ C 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 








MID-THAMES. 


My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.—SHAKESPEARE. 


BourNE END which I have casually mentioned previously, now demands a 
line or two from an old haunter of its pretty and excellent waters. The river 
here, is fed by two tributaries, viz: Stanbridge and the Wycombe stream, the 
latter at one time contributing many hundreds of spotted beauties to the bosom 
of Father Thames, but now so polluted with chemicals, that not a tadpole can 
live in the once celebrated stream much below High Wycombe, a distance of six 
miles from its afflux into the Thames. The river about Bourne End is deep 
and sluggish and more adapted for roach, perch, jack and tench, but still 
trout are there, and require “‘ spotting ’’ so as to fish with a chance of success. 
Thave taken two ten pounders besides several smaller ones from these waters. Mr. 
Brooksbank has during the past two seasons taken a7 1b.a5 lb. anda 3]b. 
Mr. Winkley a fish of 6} 1b., and Barber and Lunnon takeable-sized beauties. 
The incidents connected with the capture of one of my ten-pounders are 
perhaps worthy record here. A friend, Mr. H., and self had resolved to have 
a few hours’ jacking under Quarry Woods, three miles above Bourue End, and 
chose to utilise the intervening water by trailing. I was using, as I always do, 
a fine-plait running line, salu.on-gut trace, and small flight on fine silvered 
gimp, with about 1} oz. dace for a bait. The wind was blowing half a gale 
from the south-west, and my friend had some difficulty in keeping the rowing 
punt straight. When half way up Spade Oak Reach, and with quite thirty 
yards of line out in 11 feet to 12 feet of water, I felt asudden and heavy strain 
which bent my rod into the water, but in an instant it came back again, 
and I thought for the moment it was but a weed, but on examination 
the flight was found to be doubled up into a_ ball, and the bait 
dangling by the lip-hook. ‘‘ Allright, Mr. Jack,” I said, ‘‘I’ll give you 
another chance of taking your flight into aerial regions;’’ so I persuaded 
the friend at the sculls to ‘try back’? some two hundred yards, and 
on getting over about the same spot I had a knock which fairly startled me, it 
was so sharp and decided. I was fairly into a big fish, Jonah-like this time, 
and our punt was being driven up stream by the wind, and the fish was making 
down, for the Nottingham winch was travelling round like a bicycle. Ishouted 
to Mr. H—— to hold hard, but he seemed demoralised, and eventually our 
wherry unruly boat was driven into some withy boughs, and both our hats 
knocked off, one into the water, and the other fortunately into the punt. My 
line was all but exhausted, but the fish seemed to have stopped running, and I 
feared, in the muddle, had got away. As I have now got to an interesting bit 
Thad better say 


To be continued in our next. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—In consequence of the disagreeable east wind which 
still prevails very little trouting has been attempted, and consequently very 
little done. At Hambleden Mr. Halford has taken a fish scaling 6} lb., and 
two other smaller ones at the Magpie, below Culham Court. A _ perfect 
screamer ofa fish has been hooked and lost at Hambleden pool, so, piscators, 
make*a mem. of this, for the fish that fights and runs away lives to fight 
another day. At Cookham and Maidenhead three or four small fish 
have been had, but only large enough to be returned. River in prime order 
for spinning, but the temperature of the water very low, in consequence of the 
strong easterly wind. MARLow Buzz. 

May sth. 

The Thames (Caversham). 


Last week three trout were taken on the Kennet, near Reading, by Mr. 
Clarke, of Reading, the largest 5]b. On Friday last Mr. Giles Ayres, of 
Reading, took one in the Kennet, 61} ]b., in that part of the Kennet which 
runs through Reading. Since the opening not a week has passed without some 
fine trout having been taken in this neighbourhood; but as far as 1 can learn 
not a London angler has put in his appearance. A trout of about 12 Ib. can 
frequently be seen feeding near here, and, I suppose, will eventually fall a prey 
to some local angler. ‘The best of the trout are being taken by local profes- 
sional anglers. Gentlemen will not come to engage their services so they take 
the fish themseives and turn them into hard cash.—R_ MILiLs, Crown Hotel, 
Caversham. 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Waterin good order, but very cold winds (north- 
east); unless we get warmer weather nothing will be done. Sporr DuRING 
THE PAST WEEK: Sunday last a trout was taken here, 3 lb., in good order. 
GENERAL REMARKS: Chub and barbel are up at Goring Bridge in hundreds to 
spawn. On Sunday I saw chub, 51b., and barbel up to 1olb., and a jack 
20lb., was seen on Sunday.—JOHN RusH, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Teddington). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Very goodandclear. Prospects: Good many trout 
underneath the weir, as three were seen coming up with thetide. Sport during 


the past week: James Kemp caught a nice trout 8 lb. while fishing in the weir. 
—JosEPH BALDWIN, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Windsor). 

Water looking A 1 but the wind seems determined to stay in the same 
quarter so that few anglers care about trout fishing till we get it a little warmer. 
Fish are seen feeding daily and one angler was rewarded for his defiance of t he 
elements by a pretty fish of 3 1b., and the satisfaction of having played a 
beauty of about 7 1b., but which came off victor. Hope there will soon be a 
change in weather.—B. R, BAMBRIDGE, ‘ 








The Lea (Broxbourne). 


CoNnDITION OF THE WATER: Good. Prospects: Weather fine. Wind 
N.E. Sport DURING THE PAsT WEEK: Sincemy last report Mr. Grimmo has 
caught a brace of trout, weighing respectively 43 and 41b. GENERAL RE- 
MARKS: I take this opportunity of thanking :he inany gentlemen who have 
written to me thanking me for prosecuting the case of Beningfield y. Smith, 
tried at Epping on the 16th April, resulting in a verdict for the plaintiff. Fine 
and costs, £4 11s,—T. BENINGFIELD. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


The east wind has departed, and warmer weather prevails. Great numbers 
of rodsters have been out since I last wrote, and although the river is extremely 
low and fine, fair sport is being enjoyed. Rain, however, is wanted, and the 
sooner it comes the better. I hear of several nice takes with the yellow dun 
of May; the golden dun has also been killing well in the middle of the day. 
One gentleman got two brace with the just-named lure on Tuesday, and 
another two and a-half brace with the golden dun the same day. Fair reports 
come from Hartington, Dovedale, Rocester, Ashbourne and Mayfield, while 
the Loadmill length has turned out some capital fish, 2£he April flies are still 
on the water in abundante, whilst the March brown is as yet scarcely out. 
This fly, when fully on, takes so well that it is known throughout Derbyshire as 
the dun drake, owing to its unusual size and numbers. Of late it has seemed 
the custom to dress small March browns, but let me remind the intending visitor 
to the Dove that the fish reject all but life-size or fully-grown flies _Jspecially 
is this the case in fine water. Those who want the right sort of fly for the 
Dove should apply to that celebrated tier, Mr. Ward Foster, of Ashbourne. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK on both the above rivers, has been very 
fair considering the disadvantages the angler has had to put up with, viz: cold 
easterly winds, bright sun in the middle of the day, and very few natural flies 
on either streams, baskets from nine brace downwards have been the order of 
the day. So those who have had the proper flies to kill fish with, and have 
known how to use them properly, the bumbles small cock-winged duns 
furnace sand fly, wren tail and the beetle flies have all killed fish during the 
weck. The bumble and beetle flies proving the best killing flies used. The 
greater portion of the fish have been killed in the ripples in the stream. It is 
very little use fishing the flats, or smooth water at present ; move from one 
stream to another, and so on. Last Monday evening there were 2} brace of 
good trout killed in the Derwent, with the ‘‘ Derby Trout Killer’? by one of 
the members of the Darley Dale Angling club. The largest fish was 1} Ib.. 
and two others were about a1 lb. apiece, and the other five were 
1 |b. and 2 lb each. This was a most handsome dish. Dibbing 
in the middle of the day with the natural fly under the bushes and 
trees has been followed with fair success. Sport on the ponds and brooks very 
fair now of an evening, and some handsome dishes of nice size trout are beiug 
daily killed. I hear of a very large pike being seen between Rowsley and Darly 
Bridge, onthe Derwent, this last week. The fish was supposed to be over a 
yardlong. There are great quantities of pike, barbel, grayling and coarse fish 
to be seen in the Derwent from Matlock Bath downwards. Some of the pike 
and barbel are of a very large size, and there are very many more pike in the 
water than we thought there were. Otters are very numerous on the Derwent 
just now. Lunfortunately lost one last week through it getting out of the 
trap, owing to the trap not being strong enough to hold it. The fish disease 
is still very bad on both these rivers, especially onthe Wye ; and great quanti- 
ties of large-sized fish, chiefly grayling, are seen floating down these rivers both 
dead and dying from this fearful disease, which is now prevailing amongst 
them. It is my opining, and the opinion of all the Derbyshire fishermen, that 
if we have a very nice ‘‘dry summer’? this season all our fish in these rivers 
will be killed. I heartly wish Mr. Frank Buckland would kindly assist us in 
trying tomake out what is the cause of the fish disease. Is it the pollutions ? 
I think it is, myself, and many more old fisherman are of the same opinion.— 
GEOGE JAMES EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, May 6th. 


Ilfracombe (North Devon). 


Trout are very plenty in our streams, and as water gets low where there is 
one taken with rod and line there is a score taken by groping. Sea fishing is 
commenced with a very good prospect, whiting pout are to be caught now in 
good condition ; we generally expect the bass about this time, but very few 
have made their appearance as yet; if the weather remains fine as at present 
we shall have them next week.—HENRY COMER. : 

May 6th. 

Upper Wear (Durham) 

Angling prospects just as unsatisfactory as ever. East and north-east winds 
prevailing, and cold as Christmas. No fly out comparatively speaking, and no 
fish rising. I saw several anglers on Saturday, but they had done Jittle. I tried 


one stream myself in the afternoon, but did notsee a fin. So far the season has 
been most disappointing. —W. J.C. 


The Test (Hampshire)- 


I have not heard that any one has had any sport for the last week. The 
wind still continues due east, and there is very little fly on. Next week weed- 
cutting will commence, and I only hope the different proprietors will try and 
finish it about the same time.—HAmMPpSHIRE, Thursday Evening. 


The Eden and Eamont (Penrith). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The river is getting very low, and clear 
water for fishing; wind in the north, and frosty nights. SPORT DURING THE 
pAst WEEK: Mr. Smithson, of Penrith, last Saturday got a pannier of 14 1b. 
trout. I hear of some more gentlemen getting six and ten each; but we want 
aflood. GENERAL REMARKS : Nothing will be done until a general change 
in both weather and water.—E. RAINE. 


The Wye (Ross). 


The water is now in good order. Several fair baskets of trout have been 
taken, but the number of fish in the river is not large. | With the last fresh a 
fair run of salmon came up, and a nice fish of 13 lb. was taken below Kerne 
Bridge last week by Phelps, a Lydbrook fisherman. The ‘‘ pinks’? havenow 
nearly all descended to the salt water, seyeral large ‘‘ schools’’ having been 
seen going down the last day or two. One or two persons have been caught 


catching these forbidden fish, and probably we shall hear shortly of their 
conviction. 
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The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Still low and clear, nothing will be done until we 
have had enough rain to move the water a bit ; except in the evening when a 
few are killed at dusk, amongst others one of 1 Ib. 9 oz. was killed in Lowman 
(a tributary of the Exe) last evening with the artificial fly. General Remarks : 
Otters are very plentiful in the neighbourhood aa many as three were seen by 
the bridge in this town early one morning this week, one or more may be seen 
any evening about a mile below the town, they have become quite bold; we 
are awaiting the arrival of the hounds, which (weather and circumstances per- 
mitting are coming next week). —WILLIAM MupForD, 


The Trent. 


Water low and very bright. A good soaking rain and a more gecial 
atmosphere would make a vast difference in angling prospects, which will con- 
clude in our fishery for the season on May 15. It is my intention on Saturday, 
weather permitting, to give the roach a trial; the result I will forward to your 
next number. While the weather remains so cold no bait will be found so 
killing as the cockspur worn.— JAMES GREGORY. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Not much sport has been done during the 
jast fortnight; cold winds and rains have quite stopped good fishing, but a 
change appears to have set in, the wind now being S.E. by S. Messrs. 
Palmer and Lefevre, of Norwich, were at Horning last week. Their boat was 
only about 4 or 5 feet from the shore, but in spite of that some drunken barge- 
men on board a wherry ran so close to them as to quite drive the boat from its 
moorings, and Mr. Palmer sprang on to the barge to make sure, but luckily 
the boat was not swamped. It is a'pity proceedings cannot be taken against 
such men, as another time something worse may happen. I expect the bargees 
are nettled at their poaching being stopped. But whatever the cause, they 
must be taught that running down small boats will not pay.—C. WHITAKER, 


The Yare. 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good condition, but rather cold owing to 
the continual showers of rain and north-east and easterly winds. PROSPECTS: 
If the wind would but get south-east by south, or all south there might be 
some good sport. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: A salmon-trout of 
about 2 lb. with a linen label marked 2 on the tail was caught at Yarmouth 
harbour this week, and from all accounts there promises to be some good sport 
amongst this fish. GENERAL REMARKS; It is to be hoped that Norwich 
angling clubs will endeavour to fix the size that fish shall be caught, as con- 
siderable quantities of fish are caught week after week not fit for anything else 
but manure, and it is nearly as bad as netting to take them at the sizes I have 
seen pulled out.—C. A. C. 





The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


We are glad to be able to tell of the splendid fishing since last I wrote ; it was 
the best week since the season opened. Up the river the club at Cahir got 
thirty-six new fish for the week, each gentleman being successful. On Lady 
Charteris’ preserves, Mr. Fosberry killed two on Monday; on Tuesday, Mr. 
Jellico two, Mr. Hone (7th Hussars) landed one, and Mr. Browning two. 
Higher up the river Colonel Peyton killed two. Mr. Dalton was most success- 
ful, landing twelve during the week, Colonel Butler ten at Ballycarron, and Mr. 
Massy five in one day at Suir Castle, and at same place Mr. Cook got three, one 
weighing 32 1b., and Miss Massy one, which gave her four hours’ good play. 
Mr. Smith landed six at Cahir, and Ihave just hea:d that Colonel Peyton caught 
five more; and yesterday Mr. Phelan, Kilmanahan, killed two, 16 lb. and 11 lb. 
On Lord Donoughmore’s waters the favourlte salmon fly at present is 
Jock Scott. Down the river nothing has been done, as the water 
is still too high. Mr. Hutchins, Mountain Lodge, at Banard, got 
a splendid salmon on Monday. We heard to-day that some poachers 
were caught up at Golden. The trout-fishing is now at its best, the largest 
one caught this season was landed on Monday evening, caught by a man named 
Neil; it weighed close on 5 1b.—it was not in very good condition. This year 
several large trout were captured in the Suir, Jast year we saw none over 
2lb. There is no day fishing at present ; early on a cloudy day there may be 
some success. The takng rise at present is from six to nine o’clock. Mr. 
Alfred Phelan, with Devon minnow, caught some good trout yesterday, and 
several others were most successful, both with flies and the above-mentioned 
bait. The red hackles, orange grouse (which is killing all the season), hawthorn 
and green wren are the best flics at present. The weather splendid; giass 
rising.—Dora. 

Apnil 5th, 

SCOTCH REPORTS 
(from the Scotsman, May 6.) 


Tue TAy.—Yesterday Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., fished the Castle Menzies 
water, and killed a nice newly-run salmon, weighing 2r lo. 

Locu TAy.—yYesterday, on the Killin Hotel water, Mr. C. Chillingworth, 
London, killed three salmon, weighing respectively 19, 18, and ro lb. On the 
reserved water, Mr. Law, who fished in the forenoon, had one of 20 lb, In 
yesterday’s report it should have been stated that the takes reported were at 
the Killin end. The fish now being caught are nearly all newly run, the recent 
flood having apparently added largely to the stock of fish in the loch. There 

is every prospect, therefore, of good fishing till the end of the season. 

EDINBURGH AMATEUR CLUB.—The second competition for the season 
was held yesterday. The day was favourable. The following were the 
results :—Ist, R. P. Wilson, 9 lb. 12 oz.; 2nd, J. R. Blackwood, 8 lb. 8 oz. ; 
3rd, D. G. Steel, 8 1b.; 4th, R. N. Slight, 5 lb. 8 oz. Heaviest trout, J. R. 
Blackwood, 124 oz. 

TROSSACHS.—Fair baskets of trout are now made in this district. On Friday, 
on Loch Katrine, Mr, Ferguson caught 9 fine trout, and on Saturday three 
boats had 24. 

LOocHLEVEN.—Some splendid sport was got here on Monday. ‘lhe weather 
was everything that could have been wished for, a fine, steady, easterly wind, 
with drizzling rain, nearly allday. The following were the parties out and re- 
porting :—Messrs. Dempster, Cockburn and Crichton, 20 trout, 21 lb. ; Mr. P. 
Pringle and Mr. Armstrong, Glasgow, 18 trout, 15 lb.; Mr. Steel 
and Mr. Young, Glasgow, 14 trout, 44 Ib.; + Mr. Dougall, 
Glasgow, 19 trout, 12 lb.; Mr. John Harvey, Glasgow (one rod), 
18 trout, 16 lb. ; Messrs. M‘Kinnon and H. Stewart, Glasgow, 
24 trout, 23 lb.; two Glasgow gentlemen, 30 trout, 30 lb. 8 oz. ; Mr. Poynter 
and Mr. Stuart, Glasgow, 13 trout, 15 1b. ; Mr, Hannay, Glasgow, 15 trout, 13lb. 














8oz,; and Mr. M’Kinnon, Glasgow, 28 trout, 26 1b. 8 oz.; Messrs Harvey and 
Gibb, Glasgow, 26 trout, 361b.; Mr. Barclay, Glasgow, 17 trout, 17 lb.; Mr. 
Connorand Mr. Blackadder, 14 trout, 14 lb. 12 0z.; Messrs. Maskintyre and 
Clerk, 7 trout,61b. 140z.; Mr. Bell, 4 trout, 5 lb. 12 oz.; Mr. Matthew, Glas- 
gow, 30 trout, 31 1b. 8 oz.; Mr. Cameron, Glasgow, 11 trout, 11 lb. The pre- 
vious Monday was undoubtedly the best fishing day of the season, upwards of 
300 trout being killed, and weighing as many pounds. Messrs. Marshall, of 
Duncrievie, and Mr. J. G. Webster landed the best basket of the season, with 
35 trout, weighing 37 lb. ; Mr, J. A. Taylor, Hamilton, 37 trout, 35 lb. Mr. 
Lang and Mr. J. Webster had a remarkable fine basket, with 25 trout, weigh- 
ing 33 1b., three of these trout weighing 7 lb. 1 oz. The number of trout 
taken was 361, weighing fully 3} cwt. Lochleven has the remarkable quality 
of affording the best sport with an easterly wind. We are glad to note that our 
valued correspondent, Mr. Dougall (I. C. D.), of Glasgow, is to the front with 
a basket of 16 trout, weighing 19 lb., an average of 190z. each. On what 
English water would not this be considered a splendid day’s sport ? 








CLUB REPORTS. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The next general return visit of the United Society of London Anglers will 
be paid to the above Society on Tuesday, May rth, at the Cogers’ Hall, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street.—F. CASTELL, Sec. 


NO. 1 CREWE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The Hon, W. H. Toliemache, M.P. for West Cheshire, has recently 
granted permission to the members of the No. 1 Crewe Angling Society to fish 
in the waters on his estate at Preston Lodge, Tarporley, Cheshire. This gen- 
tleman readily granted this permission when applied to by Mr. Wallace Lumb, 
President of the Society, on behalf of the members, and his kindness in doing 
so is greatly appreciated in the town of Crewe and district—WALLACE Lump, 
President. 

[Thanks for enclosure.—ED. ] 


THE DALSTON. 


The first annual dinner in connection with this Society will be held at the 
Hope Tavern, Holly Street, Dalston Lane, on Tuesday the 11th of May. This 
being a special occasion, it has been thought necessary to get an extension of 
time. After the dinner, the rest of the eveninz will be devoted to harmony; 
and the members will be happy to welcome any members of other clubs who 
may be disposed to visit us upon that occasion. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday next, 12th inst., we shall have a complimentary visit at the 
above address when we hope to see as many brother anglers present as can make 
it convenient to attend.— WM. Brown. 


NORWICH INVICTA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of the above society took place at the Club-house on 
Tuesday, 27th April, when all members were present to partake of the good 
cheer provided by our worthy and esteemed host, Mr. W. Davis. The dinner 
was served in the usual liberal style. The chair was taken by Mr. C. W, 
Jones, faced by Mr. Maddock. After the usual toasts, &c., and some excellent 
singing by the members, the prizes were distributed by our worthy secretary, 
Mr. C. Foster. The following were the successful members :—Mr. Maddock, 
half-dozen knives and prongs ; Mr. Walker, copper kettle ; Mr. Jones, silver 
watch ; Mr. Walker, jack rod; Mr. Foster, pair old paintings; Mr. Mad- 
dock, ladies’ gold dress-ring; Mr. Marshall, fishing tackle; Mr. Maddock, 
silver tankard; followed by some excellent music by the members of the club, 
Mr. C. Foster, violin, Mr, Maddock, piano, Mr. Daves, violoncello. Termi- 
nating with vote of thanks to Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and National 
Anthem. 


WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


I beg to state that the above club is now thoroughly formed, having taken up 
its quarters for meeting nights (Thursdays) at the Windsor Castle Hotel, King 
Street, Hammersmith. It already numbers over forty members, who were 
balloted for and their subscriptions (quarterly) paid in advance. Offers of sup- 
port and requisitions for membership are coming in daily from the neighbour- 
hood districts of Chiswick, Barnes, Acton, Shepherd’s Bush, &c. The club has 
unanimously voted a subscription to the Thames Angling Preservation Society, 
and intends to contribute to other societies to the full extent of its resources.—~ 
C, ROBERT STOCK, Hon. Sec. and Rep. 


YARE PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of this very flourishing society came off on Wednesday 
in last week and was thoroughly successful in every way. We hope to give 
some extracts from some of the speeches next week, as we are unable from 
want of space to do so this week. 








THE PERFECTION OF JAM.—Real Jam we may call it—and so it is. 
‘‘Wiguin”’ (for such is the term given by Messrs. Krikorian Brothers to this. 
new preparation which they have introduced to the English consumer) is not 
only a most palatable sweetmeat, but is good for the health, as will be seen from 
a Shik of Dr. Robert Cooper’s letter which appears in our advertising 
column. 


Mr. Avucustus Harris will produce on Saturday next, at Drury Lane, on 
a very grand scale, a new ballet, entitled ‘‘ Les Sirénes.’’ Nothing, we under- 
stand, will be spared in any department to make it worthy of the boards on 
which it is to be produced, and the reputation for spectacle the present able 
management has already acquired, “4 
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THE CAPTURE OF A SEVENTEEN-POUND PIKE WITH 
A PIECE OF AN OLD BOOT. 


ic is very probable that the reader will smile incredulously at 

the first glance at the heading of this small note, but when 
reading it, he will soon acknowledge how the trick was per- 
formed. 

After a hard winter, which lasted with unintermitted severity for 
nearly five months, and after the equinoctial storms ceased to blow 
and to spoil the angling sport, the weather began to change, and 
in the beginning of the month of April we hada few warm, calm 
and cloudy days, one of which I took advantage of to pay the 
pikes a visit, after I was informed that they are spawning. 

About twenty-five English miles distant from Briinn is a small 
borough, Muschau by name, situated on the banks of the river 
Thaya. It is celebrated since time immemorial for its fine and 
delicious crayfish which abound there, and attain a considerable 
size, for which reason they always fetch a good price. The 
surroundings of Muschau are beautiful ; the wines tilled there and 
in the neighbourhood belong to the best ones in the country, 
especially the red wines cultivated on the southern slopes of the 
mountains of Polau, the fine flavour of which resembles much a 
small Bourdeaux wine. , 

The country there abounds with small game such as hares, part- 
ridges, quails; in the woods you find the pheasant, the deer and 
the woodcock ; on the meadows the snipe and the becassine, &c. 
The river Thaya is a middle-sized slow-running water from six 
to fifteen feet and more deep, and in that place divided into three 
streams. It contains the sheat-fish, thecarp, the tench, the eelpout, 
bream, roach, rudd, perch, the pike-perch, the barbel, chub, the 
Aspius rapax (of which I do not know the English name), &c., and 
the pike. 

After enumerating all these glorious things, the reader will 
conceive that for a sportsman the surroundings of Muschau form 
a small paradise, but as the game and fishing is preserved : non 
cuivis homini contingtt adire Corinthum. 

Yet I have the good luck of being acquainted with the pro- 
prietors, andso I am a visitor of that part of the country far more 
than a quarter of a century, and the fishes I have killed there 
during that time may be counted in thousands, and for the most 
part pike. 

And again I was willing to {killsome more pike with the “ Fish- 
ing Gazette Spinner,” of which I had recently purchased a 
supply. 

So I went last Sunday at 6 o’clock in the morning to the railway 
station, where a mixed train left Brunn at half-past six, and at 
There I hired a carriage 
AS at 
was a Sunday, the people all were attending the divine service in 


about 8 o’clock arrived in Branowitz. 
and drove to Muschau, where I arrived at about 9 o’clock. 


the church, and I was obliged to wait more than half-an-hour in 
the inn just opposite the church, till after the church was over 
The fisherman came accompanied by a puntsman, and after having 
taken a good breakfast, we went to the waterside, mounted the 
punt, and I made my preparations for spinning- 

The water, though rather high, was clear, the weather not cold, 
calm and cloudy ; a better day for pike-fishing was not to be got. 
After having put together my rod, I adjusted a “ Fishing Gazette 
Spinner” No. 3, baited the hook flight with a middle-sized 
gudgeon, and we started and I commenced my operations. 

The result of the very first throw in the neighbourhood 
of a corner and after having spun the gudgeon for not more than 
a few yards, was a jack of about three pounds, and whilst rowing 





_ * On the Continent the pike is looked upon as a poacher to be killed at any 
time. In the recent German fishery acts the pike is the only fish unprotected by 
law-—in fact, he is considered an outlaw. — Ep. 





up stream to gain aspot under a weir, I caught four jack more of 
about the same size. 

Arrived at the spot under the weir, which is a favourite place of 
mine, the puntsman took the bait kettle for changing the water 
but I can’t tell how he managed it, he lost the hold of it and the 
bait-kettle dropped, lid open, into the water. As the water is not 
deep at that very place, the bait-kettle was soon hauled up with 
the aid ofa gaff hook; but, on examining the contents, I found 
that all the gudgeons were gone, up to two, which remained from 
the two dozens I brought with me. 

Of course I was all but pleased upon that accident, and the 
more so, as in spite of all efforts it was not possible to get a 
single baitfish. I had no fine tackle with me, and the fishermen 
who were at their dinner at the same time, could not be per- 
suaded to go and catch some small fish, because it was Sunday, 
and they were obliged to go into the church after dinner to hear 
the sermon. 

So I was at noon without any bait, as in returning home from 
the weir, the two remaining gudgeons were used up for catching 
two more jacks, and of the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette Spinner’”’ combina- 
tions I had none with me. 

I was very much annoyed at the situation, and the more so, 
as the pikes were good on feed, and I had nothing to offer them. 
But necessity teaches many things and makes inventive. And 
so it was the case with me. An idea struck me. I wanted three 
things, viz.: a strip of leather, a sheet of tin-foil, and a bit of 
shoemaker’s wax. 

In the second house next to the inn, there is a grocer’s shop, 
which is open the whole of the day, even on a Sunday; there I 
went and asked for a strip of leather and for tin-foil. 

“Tf you want leather you must go and fetch it in the next 
town.” 

‘You must have some tin-foil,” I said; he said, “I have 
none.” 

‘‘But you have, perhaps, some chocolate ?” 

Yes, 1 have,” 

“Then look for your chocolate, and see if it is not wrapped in 
tin-foil.” 

He turned round, and in a while came back with some tablets 
I bought the chocolate and 
Then, as there is no. 
leather dealer, I ask fora shoe maker. My puntsman brought 
me to a poor devil of a cobbler, who, as the day before he had 
worked up all his new leather, was not in possession of a bit of 
new leather and had nothing but a bit of old vamp, from a pair of 
old boots, which he footed yesterday. Of course, shoemakers’ 
wax he had enough, I then had all I wanted. I made a design 
with a pencil on apiece of paper, and the cobbler cut out of the 
old vamp four strips inthe shape of a fish; the leather strips were — 
rubbed in with melted shoemakers’ wax, the tinfoil was stuck on 
the leather and the newest artificial bait was ready for use. 

With my four silvered fish-shaped old leather strips in the 
pocket, we returned to the inn and took a short dinner. The punts- 
man was always shaking incredulous his head, when I told him I 
was going to fish for pikes with that piece of an old boot, and — 
and I was also very curious to see what an effect it would have 
for it was the first time I used an old boot for pike fishing. 

We left the inn atabout two o’clock in the afternoon, | 
mounted the punt again and started for the weir, where I have 
lost the gudgeons. an 

During the way up stream, which was now fished for the third 
time, 1 caught in short intervals two not very large jack with one 
and the same leather stripe ; but the tinfoil being a little injured 
by the teeth of the jack, I removed it and put on another. 7 

We arrived at the weir, where I left my punt to begin my opera- 


of chocolate wrapped up in tinfoil. 
so I came in the possession of the tinfoil. 
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tions from shore ; but the water being too turbulent, I could get 
no bite, and so I left the place and made for a more quiet deep 
corner on the opposite side, We landed, and I searched fora 
dry spot to stand upon. I began to throw out my line; the first 
throw without a result ; after the second throw I let the bait sink 
nearer to the ground, and after spinning the bait for perhaps five 
or six yards, I felt a bite. I struck, the hooks were fast in the fish, 
and the usual comedy commenced, and lasted, with all the known 
alternations, fully twelve minutes, and ended with the landing of a 
female pike which scaled seventeen pounds, and though not in 
good condition, gave capital sport. Her Pikess had spawned, 
and before removing her eggs must have weighed at least twenty- 
or twenty-one pounds. 

I ceased angling and returned tothe inn, where, as I had good 


‘sport, the fisherman and the puntsman had a good day. Mdme. 


_ trial in another water, likewise with excellent success. 


¥ 
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Pike is at Briinn at a taxidermist’s, to be preserved. 

Referring to the “Fishing Gazette Spinners,” they work 
admirably if properly used. 

The most of the fishes are caught with the lip hook inside, and 
with the triangle from outside. Therefore it is correct to place 
the spinner for pike-fishing at least five or ‘six inches above the 
lip-hook, and the lead eight, ten or twelve inches above the 
spinner. I never would place the spinner close to the head of the 
bait ; just so, as I never would load the baitfish with lead. 

The ‘ Fishing Gazette ” Spinner, if well made, works so easy 
and revolves so quick, that it is necessary to take rigid gimp forthe 
hook flights, because the gimp, if soft, is likely to twist. With a 
good made “ Fishing Gazette Spinner ” one can as well spin down 
stream as up stream, and of course in quiet waters, in ponds or in 
lakes, it works beautifully. 

I have said that most of the fishes have been caught with the lip- 
hook; that is true; but mind, the liphooks I have in use have 
another shape, as those commonly used are good for nothing. 

I left Muschau and drove back to Branowitz, where I met with 
some of my friends who gave the “ Fishing Gazette Spinner” a 
Amongst 
them there was an old gentleman and skilful sportsman, who 
swears never, so long he is still living, to use for spinning any- 
thing else but a ‘‘ Fishing Gazette Spinner,” and he is quite 
right. With the aid of the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette Spinner” it is pos- 
sible to catch pikes with old boots, as I have done last Sunday. 

If you think proper, Mr. Editor, put that occurrence in the 
FIsHING GAZETTE, but the old-boot trick do not have registered. 
I give it for the benefit of your readers. 

Emit WEEGER, 
President of the Briinn Piscatorial Society. 
Brunn, in Austria, 14th April, 1880. 





THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


(from our own Correspondent.) 


HE Exhibition continues to be the great attraction of Berlin, 
and visitors from far and near do homage at the shrine of 
Neptune and Isaac Walton, and to crowd the courts and galleries 
and the gardens, that the work of the jurors, 
began last week, is anything but pleasant. Thanks toa costly and 


which 


_ badly arranged catalogue, most of the visitors are inclined to 


ask themselves, when standing among multitudinous, fish-forms 


what they really come out to see. There are no descriptions 
attached to the objects, and in not a few ‘cases no numbers 
_ There isa picturesque disordereverywhere which onlyvanishes after 


' 


. 
: 
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close study of the topography of the place, and an analysis of the 
catalogue. ‘The fish curiosities which the visitor is most likely to 
take an interest in are hidden from sight or driven from mind by 








gorgeous decorations and huge models of sharks and whales. 
But curiosities there are, and on examination they prove to be 
interesting ones. Most of those who have ever sniggled for eels 
have probably never given a thought to the question which for 
thousands of years has puzzled the brains of naturalists. 
such an animal as a male eel ? 


Is there 
It is a fact that the larger sizes 
among eels belong to the feminine gender, and frequent inland 
lakes and streams; the smaller and male gender keep as a rule at 
the estuaries of rivers or in the sea near them. Externally the 
male is to be be distinguished from the female only with great 
difficulty. From the researches of Professor Syrski, of Trieste, it 
seems evident that there are male eels longer even than 44 cen- 
imetres, a size which previously to 1874 they were not supposed 
to reach, and specimens of these are shown in the exhibition 
together with drawings which explain the question very fully. 
The same authority shows eels of between one and two years of 
age, and from 18 to 35 centimetres long, an age and a size at 
which these animals can be best transported. 


One of the strangest exhibits is the picture of a fish resembling 
a pike about 5 feet long which was caught in the Bockinger Lake, 
near Heilbronn, in 1497. Around its neck was found a golden 
ring with the inscription:—‘I am the fish who was put into this 
sea by Frederick the other, and regent of the world, in the year 
1230, Oct. 5th.”” Whether a pike can live at least 270 years isa 
question for naturalists, but there are German 
professors who fully believe in this wonderful pike with golden 
collar. Anothercuriosity isthe menobranchus brought by Dr. Mather, 
from the United States. This fish was supposed to belong entirely 
to antediluvian times being found only asa fossil, until it was 
suddenly discovered alive in Cayuga Lake in the State of New 
York. A ‘mud-fish” and the eye-less fish from Kentucky were 
also to have been on exhibition, but specimens ofthese perished on 
the voyage. 

The most common of all fish (the herring) is not yet repre- 
sented in a live-state ; but a barrel of water from the Baltic Sea, 
has been transported to Berlin, placed in a glass aquarium, and 
herring spawn thrown into it. 


not wanting 


The water was so carefully dealt 
with, that this spawn is now showing signs of life. The herring, 
as is well known, is the most tender-lived of all fish. Fishermen 
find it dead in their nets ; and it is only with utmost care that one 
can be taken from the seaalive. Butthespawninthe dead herring, 
it has been proved againand again, may betransported long distances 
with success. The eggs must be placed between glass-plates, in 
which, when kept in ice, they can be carried long distances without 
developing into fry. Another strange sight are sturgeons brought 
from the Volga and the Dwina, and which, after having been 
exhibited in St. Petersburg, now attract Berlin. None of those 
shown are more than three feet in length, and many have died ‘in 
the tanks ; but they are interesting if only for their caviare. It is 
not a handsome fish. Its head resembles that of the pike; the 
body is of dark yellowcoiour, andhas prominent fins. Still another 
curiosity are the gold-fish, here represented in shoals. Their 
most successful breeder is Francesco Cirid, of Turin. But other 
exhibits of these fish, notably some from Konigstein, near 
Frankfort on the Main, are also fine, and in one instance has 
spawned in the tanks. 

Although Max von dem Borne may write very eloquently in behalf 
of the anglers, and the angled, and of the river Spree, much 
it would seem remains to be done forthem. Even according to his 
own statement the pollution of the river is as great as that of any 
stream in England—factories of every kind pour their refuse into 
it; and thus no wonder that one searches in vain for specimens of 
fish from the Spree. 
Potsdam and from these, exhibits are shown. 


There are many lakes around Berlin and 
They are chiefly 
small trout, jack, barbel, grayling, roach, and bream, and it is 
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surprising that there are not more anglers in Germany than there 
are, especially considering the fact that the German prefers to 
buy his fish for the table alive. A Walton is required to popularise 
angling in Germany, asa Kotzebue was necessary to extend the 
art of skating. 

The Japanese, in this class, as in many other classes of industry 
upon which we pride ourselves, have long ago taken a foremost 
rank. In the Japanese department there are shown about a dozen 
kinds of nets, and various hooks adapted for catching the fish of 
Japanese waters. Hooks finished although somewhat 
strange in appearance to English eyes, for the dace and the 
mackarel, models of pisciculturists’ establishmenst, maps and books 
on fishing, are here in abundance. The Japanese are not perhaps 
aquainted with the mysteries of bottom, mid-water and fiy-fishing, 
nor do they seem to know what a fish-way or a salmon-ladder is ; 
but there are many things in their breeding arrangements from 
Russia, judging from her 


well 


which the European might learn. 
exhibits her seems to have fishing arrangements of the most primi- 
tive kind. Still, the Russian Government sees the advantage of fish 
culture, and since 1869 has establisheda breeding house and given 
much encouragementto pisciculturists. Sturgeons, salmonand trout 
are now cultivated scientifically and help to add to the wealth of 
the Russian waters. Of angling as an art or as a_ pastime, how- 
ever, the Russians know very little, and that little is in its early 
stages. Nets, night-lines, baskets, prongs—articles made with- 
out much skill, and rough and strong—are specimens of their 
exhibits under this head. 

Switzerland has arranged its exhibits after the most intelligible 
and systematic fashion. Here there seems to have been a well 
thought-out plan in the background ; and accordingly we see first 
of all a representation of every fish and amphibia found in Swiss 
waters. All of the coregoni are scientifically arranged ; then follow 
those found in the Rhine, of which there are thirty-five sorts, 
among them being lampreys, eels, pike, salmon, trout, grayling, 
carp and barbel. The most important and characteristic of the 
fishing appliances of the Rhine come next. Models are shown of 
certain nets and lines, the use of which has since 1875 been for- 
bidden in Switzerland, Baden, and Elsass-Lothringen. The Canton 
of the Ticino sends some interesting specimens of its hooks, lines 
and rods. On the whole the Swiss exhibits are among the most 
interesting and instructive of all 

Poorly represented as England is, the specimens of tackle which 
she sends suffice to prove that she still takes the lead in this branch 
of manufacture. This becomes clearly evident even when 
the exhibits of the United States are considered. Putting aside 
the split bamboo rod, which the Americans can certainly make 
cheaper than we can, the poverty of their display of tackle is seen. 
In the manufacture of flies they seem to have been industrious 
enough, and here the chief exhibitors are Messrs. Bradford and 
Anthony, of Boston; Miss M‘Bride, Messrs. Conway, Bissett and 
Malleson and Abbey, and Imbrie, of New York. Some of the flies 
shownare perfect as imitations, and one or two specimens unknown 
in this country are peculiarly adapted to the fish of America. But 
fortheirrodsand linesand hooks ourcousins must still gotoRedditch. 
The specialty of their display is that of fish-culture, in which 
they have shown an example worthy of all imitation. Oysters, as 
wellas salmon, have received attention from the pisciculturist, so 
that at present the export of oysters from America is about 40,000 
barrels annually. Moreover, one of the members of the American 
commission, Dr. Mather, has even distinguished himself by 
hatching alarge salamander, the famous menopoma alleghaniense. 

Another feature in the exhibition is the number of fishing guilds 
for inland towns, which show their insignia, books and apparatus. 
Someof these date back from the eleventh century, and are most 


curiousand interesting, revealing an altogether unexpected history 














of the fishing industry of Germany. But to these we hope to refer 
later on. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ Wedo not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








SALMON TROUT AT YARMOUTH. 

Sir,—Mr. Frank Buckland, when at Bloater Land, remarked that there were 
no doubt numerous salmon-trout on the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and also 
up the various rivers on the coast of East Anglia. 

One was taken last week weighing over 141b., and many others of good size. 
A beautiful-shaped fish scaling over 4 1b., with a tape label attached to its tail, 
was amongst the late captures, and our fishermen want to know where it came 
from, and if hatched out in the Norfolk or Suffolk rivers. Formerly there were 
only a few of these beautiful fish taken in the mackerel nets, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Frank Buckland was right in his remarks that if regu‘arly fished 
for they will be found on this coast. The fishermen sell all their catch at about 
tod per lb., ¢.e. large and small ; sometimes there is a good haul, but more fre- 
quently, after hard night’s work, these hardworking men dole a very small sum. 
—I am, &c., Esox Lucius. 





THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

Sir,—I am very glad to hear that the Piscatorial Society have lately 
set such a good example to the numerous fishing clubs, not only in London, but 
all over the kingdom, and it makes me very proud that my name is on their roll 
of honorary members. 

What I allude tois the abolition of prizes for weight of fish, irrespective of 
size. Now no pike of less than 3 lb., or perch of } lb., can be weighed-in at 
their meetings, and I trust that the numerous other clubs will follow in their 
wake. 

They will then have better spot, and owners of private waters much more 
pleasure in giving permission to fish, or rather poach, out the little »zzserables 
that have frequently désgraced the trays exhibited at many London fishing 
societies. Good fishermen should also know, when they have hada good day, 
then leave off, instead of making a boast of their twenty brace of little jack, and 
that they intend soon to astonish the same water again. 

I should like to see another law added, v.e., to inflict fine of £5 for undersized 
fish exhibited.—I am, &c., Esox Lucius. 


LIVE-BAITING FOR THAMES TROUT. 

S1r,—Doubtless your clever correspondent, Mr. Keene, and every cther 
angler who sides with him respecting the subject of using a live fish-bait for the 
capture of Thames trout (and I am aware he is not by any means alone in ad- 
vocating and practising this plan), will be able to give good reasons in defence 
of the practice. 

To me it seems unfair and unsportsmanlike, and I am happy to say it is so 
considered by the great majority of those who cultivate the acquaintance of 
yours truly, BROOK TROUT, 


THE NEW CLOSE SEASON. 

S1r,—I should like to learn the opinions of the readers of your paper on the 
subject of the amended close season. Is it a change for the better or for the 
worse ? 

For myself, I consider the extension from the Ist March to the 16th fatal. 
How many a jack or perch can I remember heavy with spawn, early in February ? 
Then, how much worse must it be now, a fortnight longer legalised 
slaughter allowed, with quantities of spawn destroyed every day? ‘Would it 
not be better to return to the old time? It is pretty well agreed that a dif- 
ferent period for closing cannot be allowed for the various finny tribes. 

There is an argument against the Ist June as being too early. That in favour- 
able years, fish are sickly and take weeks longer to become fit for catching. 
And that ina wet, cold spring, some have not spawned by that date. Igrant — 
this—but yet I think that as a rule most fish have spawned by the tst June, — 
and consider the question to lie thus— Whether it is better to catch fish before 
they have spawned, or whether it is better to catch them after spawning? I 
give my vote for the latter. 

It will no doubt interest your reader to hear the opinions of some thinking 
anglers, who will better express their ideas than I have.—I am, &c., 

Lampton Road, Hounslow, May 3. G. HAWKINS. 





CRAYFISH IN THE BEDFORDSHIRE OUSE. 

S1r,—In your interesting article on ‘ Crayfish,” by J. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
I observe it stated that there is no mention of any taken in the Ouse. I have — 
in my possession a fine specimen of the common crayfish (Astacus Fluviatilis) 
taken only last Saturday in the Ouse, at Harrold, near Bedford. It measures 
about three-and-a-half inches from the extremity of the rostrum to the end of 
the telson behind,—I am, &c., EDWARD BOWDEN. 

11, Priory Terrace, Bedford, May 6th, 1880. 

P.S.—I forgot to say this is the first specimen taken in the Ouse that has 
ever come under my notice. 








FisninG QuARTERS IN Berwicksnire.—Moor Cortrtace, near Grant’s Hovsz Station 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. — 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 
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METHOD OF FISHING IN PoLYNESIA.—Fishing here is a general pursuit, 
many of the natives of Polynesia being fishermen by profession. They are well 
acquainted with all the most-known modes of fishing—the net, the spear, 
the hook, the line, &c., &c. In no part of the world are they excelled 
as fishermen, and the variety and excellency of their apparatus is astonishing. 
Their native hooks are made of wood, shell or bone, the latter being 
extremely curious, and answering the purpose of hook and_ bait. The 
method of using them somewhat resembles fly-fishing, and shows the in- 
genuity of these isolated people. The shank of the hook used in 
catching dolphins, albecornes and bonitos is made of a piece of 
mother-of-pearl shell, five or six inches in length, three-quarters wide, 
carefully cut, high polished, so as to resemble the body of a fish; on the con- 
cave side a barb is fastened with a firm bandage, the barb is an inch and a 
half in length, and is of shell or bone ; to the lower part of this is the end of a 
line securely fastened, and being banded along the inner or concave part of a 
shell, is again attached to the upper. These pearl-shell hooks are considered 
finer than any in Europe; the lineis fastened to the hook or bait, and attached 
toa bamboo-cane twelve or fourteen feet long. ‘Two or three persons then go 
out ina light canoe, and when they perceive a shoal of the above fish, 


the person angling throws the hook, keeping the rod at such an elevation 
as to allow the hook to touch the edge of the water ; when the fish approach, the 
rowers ply the paddles, and make the canoe fly rapidly along, the fisherman 
always keeping the hook skimming along the top of the water, so as to rise with 
the flying fish, the similarity to which being always increased by a number of 
strong bristles attached to the end of the shell, in imitation of the tail of the flying 
fish ; the dolphin and bonito dart at it, and are soon hooked. Two men will 
sometimes catch twenty or thirty of these large fish in one afternoon, English 
hooks have been introduced, but still they prefer their pearl hooks.—Chambers? 
ournal, 

ane Amphioxus, a fish-shaped animal of a very low grade of development 
which affords Haekel one of the firmest stepping stones in the lively work of 
evolution, has been the subject of very interesting observations on the part of 
Henry J. Rice, at Fort Wool, on the Chesapeake. He had the good fortune 
to find two males, a ripe female and twenty young. ‘The animal stands debat- 
able ground between the vertebrates and invertebrates, and received its name 
from its shape. Amphioxus is the Greek of Mr, Yarrel for “sharp at both ends.” 
Descriptions of the habits, structure and development of this curious animal 
are being issued in the American Naturalist by Mr. Rice. 








THE “REALITY” MINNOW, 


Pronounced by all Fishermen to be the best and mest 

natural-like Minnow yet invented. Made of solid 

Rubber, insix sizes; 1 2 and 3 for Trout, Is. 6d. 

each; 4.5 and 6 for Salmon and Pike, 2s. 6d. each, 
or one half doz. assorted, Ios. 

ANDERSON’S Patent MAY FLIES, as mentioned 

in the “Field and the Country,’’ April, 1879, 6d. 
each, or one half doz. 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS ANDERSON, 
3, BATSON ST., AITKENHEAD ROAD, GLASGOW. 


TROLLING. 





TROUT and SALMON are both now running 
well at the Natural Minnow. Even when fish 
refuse all flies, and are not rising, the temptation of 
a Pink, well-spun on one of Bullock’s original traces, 
is to the trout an irresistible temptation. Full 
particulars for baiting appeared in the series of 
articles on Spinning in the FisH1nc GAzETrE, Aug. 
8th, 1879. These articles will also give the full »odus 
operandi of trolling with the FIsHING GAZETTE 
Spinner. Trout traces, 2s., salmon traces, 2s. 6d., 
post free. A sample bait will be put in when 
requested. Mr. Bullock will give personal instruc- 
tions in baiting by appointment. Note change of 
address. 


W. J. BULLOCK, 
20 COLVILLE SQUARE, LONDON, w. 





HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Dried Tobacco, 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 
(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described. 

Absolutely pure; Sun Cured. Sold in packets 
only, bearing our Signature and Trade Mark. 
Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KiInGDom. 
















































































































































































FISHING IN THE COQUET. 
PARTMENTS to Let, with or without board ; 
permission to fish granted to persons staying 
at Cherry Cottage, Harbottle.—Apply to Mrs. Turn. 
bull, Cherry Tree Cottage, Harbottle, Rothbury, 
Northumberland. 





TO FISHING TACKLE MAKERS AND 
OTHERS. 
H. CRAWFORD, Jun., can supply to 
Fishermen one of the best Gafts yet made, 
having been well tested in Tor Bay and the River 
Dart. Wholesale dealers can be treated with. 


TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 





WANDLE TROUT. 


OR SALE.—Some thousands of the young fry of 

these celebrated fish will be ready for removal 

about the Ist or 2nd week in May, at £6 per 

thousand.—Apply H. N. G., Hon. Sec., Messrs. 
Eaton and Deller, Crooked Lane, City, E.C. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEL GAZE fie 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 

All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find Zhe Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 

Gazette of the highest possible value. 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








SCOTCH FLIES- FOR. SCOTCH 


WATERS. 


Nea will find a full supply of all requisites 

for a visit to Scotch rivers andlochs. Flies of 
killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior 
Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., &c., carefully 
prepared and selected from long experience. The 
Sea-Tackle has long enjoyed pre-eminent reputation. 
Orders by post attended to, and goods forwarded on 
receipt of remittance or reference. 


J- D- DOUGALL 
MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Business EsTABLISHED 1760, 


OY, A Lo Bee eee a iM 


THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.15—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.0—New Scotch Spectacle. The Gathering of the 

Clans. Great and Genuine Success. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
7-45—Selections by Royal Aquarium Orchestra. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 








Cisse oe DAUGHTERS. 





Ee ae: the ZULU BABY. 





ULU'S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance §.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





W. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING “TACKLE iia 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


tT 





SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 


Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 


Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gafis. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. . 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

Kes Lllustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 


(COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS and NEURALGIA, 


D& J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


A few doses quite effectual.—Caution.— 
The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vita 
importance that the public should obtain 
the genuine, which is protected by a Govern- 
ment stamp, bearing the words, ‘Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.” See decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the Times, July 16, 1864. Numerous 
testimonials from eminent physicians accom- 
pany each bottle. 
From W. C. WIrkrnson, F.R.C.S., Spalding 
“T consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic 
cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 
Sold in bottles, 1s. r4d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d., by 
all chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


DEAFNESS, 


Immediate Relief and Ultimate Cure. 


The Rev. E. J. SiL Viens 
is sending out free by post thousands of his Health 
Advocate, which contains a great quantity of informa- 
tion concerning the laws of Health. Every person 
suffering from Deafness, Noises, and Offensive Dis- 
charge in the Ears, should at once send to Mr. S. 
No person ought to despair; thousands are receiving 
benefit. Sufferers from Indigestion, Constipation, 





Waterproof « 








Biliousness, Sick Headache, Wind, Languor, General — 


Weakness, Brokendown Health, Epileptic Fits, 
Decline, and Consumption, and all others not in 
health, should send for the above journal. Rev. 
E. J. SILVERTON, Albert House, Park Street, 
Nottingham (Pastor of Exeter Hall Church). 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a _ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs, Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. ©. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr, J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘“‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford~strect, W. 


or 


Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. q; Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. Jagoee Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr m, Bailey, Sun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 


‘ Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 


Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal, 
Mr. John Wells, 4, l.ondon-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 1os. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


(from our own Correspondent.) 


“Ugg the opening of the Exhibition, more exhibits have 
~ arrived to fill up the 18,000 square metres of space which were 
to be covered; so that there is now scarcely a room, or a wall, or 
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a fish tank, at the disposal of any one. The popularity of the 
Exhibition is also on the increase. The Emperor and Empress 
visited it, staying about three hours, and since then the public 
have been more eager to see it than ever. Special omnibusses 
and tramway cars run to its doors, and extra trains are arranged 
from the Provinces. 

Some points connected with the royal visit may here be placed 
on record. The Kaiser’s expectations were altogether surpassed. 
When he entered the great hall, amid a company of Ministers, 
Directors and others from the Court, he was led by Dr. Lucius to 
the right, and first passed through the Japanese department, where - 
he praised the neatness and cleanliness of the exhibits and the 
industry of the Japanese. But the great display of amber by 
Messrs. Stantien and Becker (who have coasting stations for amber- 
fishing on the Baltic) pleased him most. Here he asked “ where 
itcame from?” ‘ Schwartzort,” said Mr. Becker. ‘‘ He knew the 
place well, and had often been there; but what did Mr. Becker 
pay for the lease?” ‘‘ Six hundred thousand marks per annum” 
(£ 30,000) was the reply; and, added Mr. Becker, “‘1 employ 3000 
men.” ‘‘What, then, are your profits?” inquired the Emperor. 
“Those depend,” was the cautious reply, ‘‘upon the weather, and 
a number of other circumstances, among which meteorological 
influences play the chief part; but I am content.” The lease to 
Mr. Becker, it appears, has recently been renewed by the Govern- 
ment for eighteen years, and the Emperor, who showed himself 
particularly sagacious in this matter, hinted to his Minister that 
such a fishery ought not to be neglected. In the English depart- 
ment the Emperor and Empress took especial notice of the exhibits 
of Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., of Redditch; and here Mr. 8. Allcock, 
who has superintended the arrangement of his display with extreme 
care, was introduced to their Majesties, and had the honor of show- 
ing them, and explaining the manufacture, of some of his finest 
rods and tackles. Arod which seemed particularly to please the 
Empress was of the best greenheart, in four joints, finely polished, 
and with solid German silver fittings, beautifully engraved—one of 
the most exquisite things, as regards design and workmanship, ever 
made. The fish hooks, fishing rods and tackle, shown by Messrs. 
Allcock, whose exhibit is the most brilliant and complete of the 
kind in the entire Exhibition, must be described later on. The 
distinguished visitors expressed their high admiration of them, and 
passed into the United States department, where Mr. Brown Goode 
officiates as Commissioner, taking charge also of the ichythological 
collection of Professor Ward, of Rochester, New York. 


On Friday evening the German Fishery Association, under 
whose auspices the Exhibition has been promoted, held its annual 
meeting in the City Hall of Berlin, which was brilliantly lighted 
and tastefully decorated for the occasion. The Oberburgomeister 
presided, and among the many distinguished friends of pisci- 
culture present were Count von Molike, Professors Virchow, 
Siebold and Peters, several of the Prussian ministers, and the 
foreign representatives and Exhibitions Commissioners, The 
President referred in his speech to the fact that Berlin had once 
been afishermen’s village. And, in all sincerity, that was the case, 
as the churches in the two oldest quarters of the city testify, by 
their being named after St. Peter and St. Nicolas, the patron saints 
of those among whom they once “ cast their nets into the deep fora 
draught.” But now Berlin cannot boast of one fisherman; and 
its Fisherman’s Guild finished its labours so long ago as 1824. 
But the Oberburgomeister, who saw in Berlin’s past history a reason 
why it should have an International Exhibition, speedily made way 


| for Mr. F. von Behr, the President of the Association, whose speech 
contained many particulars of interest. A year ago he had stated 


that the association had placed in German waters about six and 
half-millions of fry; this year it had disposed of about five and 
three-quarter-million, at acost of 15,500mark. Four million salmon- 
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fry was supplied the Association for 8000 mark ; but of these, the 
frost killed more than three and a half-million; and this fact, 
accounts for the falling off in the work of distributing fry compared 
to that of the previous year. The lakes of Pommerania have been 
supplied with salmon, and now the Association is sending to Lake 
Maggiore 5000 bezolas (a species of salmon), and this fish is also 
to be put into every lake in Germany having a depth of one 
hundred feet. Three and one-third-million have already been 
placed out, and three-quarter-million areto go to the Lakes of 
Brandenburg alone. One member had at his own expense sent 
millions of carp eggs to various parts of the Empire. The Asso- 
ciation, it was stated by the President, had, at its beginning, ten 
In 
Austria, he was happy to say, the fishing association, founded a 
year ago, was also flourishing. Thus there was every prospect 
that lakes rivers, and seas would be tilled and really cultivated, 
as they deserve. The various associations exhibiting here were 
then cordially thanked for their efforts—Sweden, Denmark, and 
America receiving the lion’s share of praise, the President remark- 
ing, with regard to the latter, that if they thought much was done 
by distributing five and half-million of fry, what must they think 
of the untold millions which the United States sold and distributed. 
Dr. Georg von Bunsen, one of the British Commissioners, whose 
appointment, however, is almost a sinecure, then spoke as vice- 
president of the committee, and called onthe United States Minister, 
who addressed the meeting in English. The Chinese Minister, 
Li-Fang-Pao, who has been but a very short time in Germany 
arose to dilate on the virtues of pisciculture, speaking in the 
German language; but as he delivered his German with an 
accent hitherto unheard of, which made it totally incomprehen- 
sible, his ideas on fish and angling were unhappily entirely lost to 
the assembly. On Sunday, a dinner to about one hundred and 
sixty gentlemen, consisting of the Commissioners, the Exhibition 
Committee and the Directors, was given in the large refreshment 
hall, and this ended the opening feasts and ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson would have withheld his definition of a fishing-rod, 
that it was a long stick with a worm at one end and a fool at the 
other, had he stepped into the English department of such an 
exhibitionasthis. Here we have, fer se, the manufacturing side of the 
angler’s pursuit, and looking only at the complication and variety 
of rods and lines, floats hooks and baits, the old lexicographer 
would surely have hesitated before writing that witty definition. 


years ago, one hundred members, now it has nine hundred. 


Its very appearance to the outsider who passes by, won dering a 
the gaily-feathered-flies, is enough to convince all who can be 
convinced that it needs something more than a foolish person to 
handle a fishing rod. Take, for instance, the display of the 
largest manufacturers of fishing tackle in the world, Messrs. S. 
Allcock of Redditch, who have received medals and diplomas for 
their goods from exhibitions in London, Toronto, Bergen, Turin, 
South Africa, and from Paris in 1878, where they carried off the 
gold medal. Such a display of ingenuity and skill in the adapta- 
tion of means to ends can be seen in but very few branches of 
industry; and their work fully deserves all the encomiums 
which have hitherto been passed upon it. The whole collection is 
enclosed in a glass case, about eight feet square, by fifteen feet 
high ; the hooks, baits, lines, and spinners being displayed on 
folding screens covered with blue or maroon silk. The exhibit, it 
can be, and 
contains everything that an angler, if he wishes to be at all 
complete, can desire, rods to baskets, and from 
lending handles to plummets. Hooks for every conceivable 
variety of fish, both home and foreign; and lines which are 
graduated in strength from those for cod in deep-sea fishing to 
those for the lightest dace in our rivers. The exhibit is particnlarly 
rich in baits—artificial minnows, worms, frogs, beetles and flies, 


need hardly be said, is as comprehensive as 


from 





imitated with an artistic skill of the rarest kind, are here in 
abundance. The “ Fishing Gazette Spinners” are well to the 
fore, and will, doubtless, soon be well known to German anglers. 
The combination of the spinners and Gregory’s baits for trout and 
pike are, of course, also exhibited ; and Mr. Allcock showed four 
new baits capitally adapted to the end in view, namely, “ the 
wriggler” for pike and small trout, the Colorado spinning spoon, 
the Cleopatra jointed bait, and the clipper bait, the last of which 
will take mackerel and trout very easily. The rods displayed by 
Messrs. Allcock are remarkable for their finish and the careful 
adjustment of their fittings. The proof of them is, doubtless, in the 
angling, and those who have made rods used by this firm, cannot 
deny that the manufacturers have spared themselves no trouble in 
placing in the market rods of the most serviceable kind. It must 
not be forgotten that the articles shown by Messrs. Allcock are 
entirely of their own manufacture, excepting so far as baskets and 
silkworm gut areconcerned. Thisis astatement which cannot be 
made as regards all the other exhibitors of fishing tackle 
in the Exhibition, as we have to point out, especially when deal- 
ing with the German department. It is time that some regula- 
tions were made by which an exhibitor shall not be permitted to 
show in his own name what others have made for him. It is 
one of the most tantalising of annoyances to find that exhibitors 
wish to plume themselves with the achievements of some un- 
known manufacturer who lacks the enterprise or the capital to co- 
operate in making his goods, 

A very good show is that made by Messrs. Bartleet, of 
Redditch, who, in a case not so large as that of Messrs. Allcock, 
display an assortment of hooks, lines, flies, and most of the other 
things coming under the head of fishing tackle. They have been 
at pains to fit rods by the side of their cases, so that their full 
length, and some of them are eighteen feet long, can at once be 
seen. This firm shows hooks designed and patented by at least 
five different persons or establishments. Among their rods is one of 
cane, for roach bank fishing, eighteen feet long, in five joints ; and 
if it were true that the best equipped angler will also be the most 
successful one, there could be no donbt that the possessor of 
such an one as this would have good sport, and his own way, 
everywhere, There is a fine barbel rod in East India mottled 
cane, with five joints, and three tops, to all appearance, a 
sound, light, and well-balanced article. Messrs. Bartleet have 
also a large collection of Limerick, pike, round-bent, blue kerby 
and Limerick trebles on show. On the whole this case is rep 
resentative of the less highly finished, but doubtless strong and 
serviceable class of tackle. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, London, whose case had not arrived when the 
Exhibition was opened, has sent a small, but carefully and 
elegantly prepared, collection of rods and tackle, which does him 
much credit for thoroughness of workmanship and careful finish 
of detail. 

For those interested in deep sea-fishing, Mr. John William 


de Caux has a model of a trawling apparatus, as used off Great — 


Yarmouth for the herring fishery. The advantages of this are 
stated to be several and special. It is, for instance, provided 
with a funnel-shaped net, buoyed with corks, and which, while it 
presents no obstacles to the ingress of the fish, renders their 
exit almost impossible. Mr. de Caux is the inventor and patentee 
of the apparatus, which no doubt will be judged by some of the 
members of the jury from the Baltic coasts, who have experience 
in herring fishing. It is, however, almost impossible to adjudi- 
cate upon it with all the fairness that could be wished, unless the 
exhibitor be present to give some further information regarding 
its working. It is here that the want of an English Government 
Commission, accompanied by experts, will be most seriously 
felt. 
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Mr. Buckland’s plaster casts have been to a great extent 


damaged in transit, the case bringing them having been crushed 


during the railway journey. The pieces have been placed together 


again; but not very scientifically. 





A few notes on the most representative of the German and 
American pisciculturist exhibits may not be out of place 


here. Germany—we are quoting, it must be added, a German 


writer—was the home of fish-culture as well as the Fatherland of 


thought. The middle of this century was passed when J. L. 


Jacobi, Westphalian lieutenant of militia, first carried out with 
practical success the idea of hatching by artificial means the 


spawn of fish. But Jacobi found no honour in his own country. 


No notice was there taken of him or his breeding trays; and it 
was left to the French Government to see the importance of his 
idea, and to establish a large fish-culture establishment at 
Huningen, in Elsass, which afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Germans, and whose exhibits are now one of the principal 
Not till the formation 


attractions to the pisciculturists at Berlin. 
of the German Fishery Association about ten years ago did this 
new industry extend into Germany. 


streams began. 


enriching her waters. 


A burgermeister from Freiburg, in Breisgau, takes the lead 


among the German pisciculturists, sending an apparatus for 


salmon-hatching with thousands of eggs in various stages of 


development and fry of almost all sizes. Max von dem Borne, 


of Berneuchen, near Kustrin, Prussia, the highest authority on 
German angling matters, sends a series of hatching-trays for 


salmon and trout, and also the conical-shaped apparatus used in 


America. This isan undoubted improvement on the flat trays 


previously used, in which the fresh water was passed into the 
trays through sieves from the side or from above. In the 
American cones the fresh water and oxygen enters from 
below, passing through the gravel, and flowing over the 
top. By this means not only are larger numbers of fish 
hatched, but the light and worthless eggs are driven to 
the top of the water, whence they can readily be removed. 
By this means, too, and with a very small force of operatives, as 
many as fifteen millions of salmon eggs have been treated ina 
single season on the Sacramento River hatchery—a _ production 
surpassing that of all Europe. This system is especially well 
adapted for sea-fish, the eggs of which do not float on the surface 
of the water. An additional advantage of the ‘ under-flow ” 
system, asit is called, is the fact that the eggs thus treated do not 
become slimy or readily adhere one to the other. Another 
interesting apparatus is that shown by Echardt, of Lubbinchin, in 
the form of trays, capable of containing 10,000 salmon or trout 
eggs, and noticeable for the fact that the eggs can be left to them- 
selves until the fish are large enough to be taken out and put intoa 
separate compartment. The same exhibitor has a patent cask in 
which thousands of young carp were last year taken in America, and 
which is fitted with an automatic air-pump. 

The United States rank pre-eminently in fish-culture on a large 
Scale. Their Government established in 1872 a Fish Commission, 
and this, under the able direction of Professor Baird, has done 
some effectual work. By the labours of such noted pisciculturists as 
Seth Green, fish which, like the Dodo in the ornithological world, 
had apparently died out, again made their appearance. 
Fish which, before 1872, had never been heard of, gradually 
appeared in the market as the result of new fishing ap- 
pliances ; and when the Americans learned to place 
their breeding troughs in the rivers, and so to get the 


The society brought its 
value into notice, and the stocking of the depleted rivers and 
Many species of fish which a few years ago 
could not be taken anywhere in Germany, are now once more 








natural flow of water, the secret of fish-culture was discovered. 
This idea was next adapted to sea-fish, and then the conical or 
funnel-shaped trough came into use. Operations on an extended 
scale were soon begun by placing these funnels filled with eggs 
on floating scowls, and plunging them up and down in the water 
by means of steam power. The success of this system has led to 
a large steamer being constructed and fitted with several of these 
series of funnels, and by this means millions of trout and salmon 
are being hatched. The next triumph of the American Commis- 
sioner was in the artificial impregnation of and the hatching the 
eggs of the various sea-fish ; and this, according to the latest re- 
ports, has met with continued success. The treatment must be 
different from that by which fresh-water fish are propagated, as 
these sink to the bottom, while those from the sea float on the 
surface or in mid water. The cod was first experimented with in 
Gloucester Harbour during the last two winters, and so successful 
have the experiments been that steps are now being taken to plant 
new cod fisheries as far south as Chesapeake Bay and even Cape 
Hatteras. A result which every one can appreciate is that the 
price of salmon in the United States continues to decrease in con- 
sequence of the boundless supply which the Commission has 
created. All the appliances used to this end are very fully repre- 
sented as originals, and as models. ‘There is an apparatus for the 
artificial impregnation of the salmon and trout, a model of the 
fish-hatching steamer, and models too numerous for specific men- 
tion, of every variety of apparatus used in fish culture, from a “‘self- 
selecting” trough to a series of fish-ladders and the embryology 
of the oyster. One of the latest successes of the United States 
pisciculturists is with the eggs of the famous trout species, Salmo 


fontinalis, which are now being brought to England and Germany, 


and there hatched. Some of their operations are ona scale so large 
that the private societies of Germany cannot hope to imitate them. 
The systematic ‘‘ cultivation of the sea,” lake and river, must be 
left, as is the case in America and Sweden, to the Government. 
Private individuals would only be sowing where others would reap, 
and others would reap that which they had never sown, and 
which at one time they had profited by destroying. Fish-culture 
is a national concern, and as such should be dealt with through 
large and well-equipped commissioners connected with all 
nations having any pretensions toa sea-board or a watershed. 

To pass from the propagation of fish to the catching of fish is 
but natural; and here we would draw attention to the interesting 
array of fishing implements arrayed under the careful supervision 
of Professor Brown Goode in the United States Department, as 
wellas those in the German division. In the former the fishing 
implements used by the Iadians—some of bone, others of stone 
and wood—are shown. The pre-historic Germans seem in 
reality to have offered fish sharp pieces of stone when, perhaps, 
they expected bread. These pieces, of plumstone shape, were 
tied to cord, baited, and then operations, as with the modern 
gorge-bait, were proceeded with, The Indians referred to used 
hooks of pointed bone tied to pieces of wood, which formed the 
shank, as it were, of the hook. They are all of great size, the 
pointed bone being nearly in every case, two or three inches long, 
and modern anglers must come to the conclusion that the Indian 
was one of the most skilful of baiters, with a perfect knowledge of 
and an extensive practice in the art of manceuvring and humour- 
ing, developed by a considerable stock of native cunning, to have 
caught fish with the tackle at his command. Indian spears and 
arrows for aiming at fish, together with lines of walrus skin, are 
also shown. In striking contrast to these are the rods, hooks and 
lines of the modern manufacturers, who are well to the fore with 
a large variety of tackle. 

Since last writing some improvements have been made in the 
English department, and throughout the Exhibition greater order 
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prevails than that which we had occasion to refer to last week. 
Mr. Frank Buckland’s 
cases of casts are now put up in something like decent order. 
Those broken in transit have been repaired, and exhibits which, 
a week ago, modestly hid themselves from view behind the sails 
of model yachts and fishing-smacks, now stare the visitor boldly 
in the face. Mr. Buckland’s bird’s-eye view of ‘The Ideal 
Salmon River” attracts much attention, being representative of 
the state of things in more countries than one. The chemical, 
tin-plate, gas, paper and china-clay works standing on the banks 


Several new arrivals must also be noticed. 


of this salmon river, and pouring their poisonous refuse into it, is 
not at all “‘an ideal,” as Mr. Buckland ironically cails it, even 
in Germany, as the ink-like waters of the Spree testify. The 
river is rendered more ‘‘idealic” by the drift nets, the hanging 
nets, the putchers and the poachers; and an unhappy-looking 
man, who stands simulating fly-fishing, must be regarded with 
compassion for the inevitable suicidal tendency which must 
speedily overtake him. Another new arrival is a case sent by 
Mr. R. B. Marston, of the FisHinG GAZETTE, and which is sur- 
mounted by an oil-painting, just painted for the exhibitor, by 
Mr. Rolfe, representing a salmon, a trout and a perch, lying, 
freshly caught, and apparently still throbbing with life, on the 
grassy banks of a mountain-surrounded lake. The painter has 
done his work well. The colouring is bright and natural, and 
the tone of the picture, which willimprove as it becomes older, 
is pure and soft. itself itself Mr. Marston shows 
a collection of the FisH1nG GAZETTE spinners, leads, knives, 


In the case 


pliers, hooks and baits, all of the design and workmanship the 
qualities of which are well-known to readers of the journal 
whose name they bear. An exhibit deserving special attention, 
but which hitherto has, owing to want of a prominent position, 
been overlooked, is that of Messrs. Hearder, of Plymouth. The 
tackle made by this firm is undoubtedly, so far as the eye can 
examine it under its glass covering, some of the most durable 
and serviceable to be procured. Their hooks seem strong yet 
elegant and well finished; and their deep-sea tackle is peculiarly 
welladapted to its work. Those who have more than the interest 
of a pastime in hooks and lines cannot do better than study 
the productions of these manufacturers. Another newly-appeared 
exhibit is a model fishing sloop from Heligoland, shown by Mr. 
Paul Jaspers. Mr. J. A. Nicholay, of London, now also appears 
showing a case of skilfully-made salmon flies, particularly adapted 
to Irish waters; and one of the most important exhibits in the 
English department is that just sent in by Messrs. Wm. Hounsell 
and Co., inthe shape of a large and comprehensive selection of 
nets, lines, seines and twines well arranged in a huge glass 
case. The Berthon Boat Company, of Romsey, Hants, now 
also first appear, showing one of their portable boats ready 
for use. 

The jurors are actively engaged, and have not yet finished with 
the angling appliances. They are evidently doing their work 
with the utmost slowness and conscientiousness, and it is to be 
hoped that no complaints will be levied against this international 
show by disappointed suitors for prizes and medals. The princi- 
pal “special” awards are a silver-table service, an aquarium, 
and a case of angling appliances fromthe Emperor ; two vases from 
the Empress ; a large shell, inlaid with gold and silver and resting 
ona golden dolphin, from the Crown Princeand the Crown Prin- 
cess; £75, in a valuable etw7, from the town of Hamburg; £30 
from the King of Saxony for the best means of rendering innoxious 
to fish the refuse of factories; and £50 for the best speci- 
mens of fresh-water fish of North Germany from Mr. Von 
Erxleben. 

The popularity of the Exhibition continues, more than 200,000 


persons having now visited it 


THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By Heron. 
Tue Exe.—No. VII. 
left the angler at Hele Bridge on his way to seek quarters at 
Dulverton, only a mile distant from there. Having found 
very good accommodation at either of the hotels, and after fishing 
the Barle again for a day or so, I find him once more retracing his 
steps to the above-named bridge, under which the Exe flows 
slowly to the head of a weir, distant about a hundred yards. 
Standing once more on the bridge and looking back at that 
portion ofthe lovely valley through which he has so recently 
fished, he cannot but feel that he should like to do so over the 
same ground every day. Having put his rod together, and pre- 
pared for a start down stream, he looks over the parapet of the 
bridge and sees half a dozen or more nice trout lying in the 
nearly still water, waiting to take the unwary fly as he sails past, 
or the moment it lights on the water, but these particular trou 
always seem very knowing as they are seldom to be taken with an 
artificial fly. I have fished close to the bridge, and tried for them 
very many times, but have rarely had the luck to take one. Our 
angler having started once more on his journey, the stream can 
be fished from both banks till he comes to the weir above men- 
tioned, after which it is necessary for him to wade; as on the right- 
hand side he has the richly wooded slopes of Pixton Park, running 
down to the river’s edge, and on the left high bushes, and it is 
only here and there you can get a chance to have a throw. The 
stream winds its way till presently he arrives at another bridge, lead- 
ing toa drive up to Pixton. On the right-hand bank stands the 
residence of Mr. Stevens, steward to the Earl of Carnarvon, from 
whom leave must be obtained to fish through the earl’s property. 
About a couple of hundred yards lower down, the river is joined by 
that perfection of trout streams the Haddio. So Ishall leave the Exe 
again fora short time and fish down that stream. The Haddio rises 
on Lype Hill, which at one time formed part of Exmoor, but the 
land round it has been reclaimed, and now, instead of a tract of 
moorland, between it and Dunkerry lies a fertile valley with well 
cultivated farms, richly wooded, interspersed here and there with 
small villages. Fora short distance it is only a small, trickling 
mountain stream, when it divides, and unitesagain about half a mile 
down. It now becomes larger, and running through Vanycombe and 
Wickfield, with Blaydon Hill on the left and Combhead Hill on 
the right, passes close to the pretty little village of Kingsbrompton, 
where the angler will find capital accommodation at that good old 
fashioned inn, the George, kept by Mr. R. Catford, who is 
very good in giving any information that he can, whilst the worthy 
hostess, his wife, will look to his domestic comforts in every 
possible way she can. Kingsbrompton is situated about three 
miles from Dulverton station, and from it the fisherman can easily 
get on that portion of the Exe already described between 
Bridgtown and Hele by a short two-mile walk. Leaving this 
nice little village, and arriving once more on the Haddio, he 
proceeds by Bullam’s mill, after passing which another stream 
runs in, and a mile lower down a larger one joins, which rises on 
Brendon Hills, at a part called Goosemoor. This was formerly a 
part of Exmoor. There are some very large iron mines being 
worked up here, the iron being of first-rate quality. | 
The two streams join close to an old bridge called Stert, and 
from-this point the river becomes largr. The fishing from here 
till it joins the Exe is perfection. The fish run larger, but it is 
hard to obtain leave, as his lordship preserves it chiefly for his 
friends. After passing Hareford, where there is a very picturesque 
old mill, the stream winds its way through a beautifully wooded 
valley, with that grand hill called Haddon Down towering up on 
the left to the height of 1166 feet above the level of the sea. 
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‘The dense woods running down on either side form the home of 


herds of wild red deer, who in the heat of the day lie hidden in 
the thick bracken, and which are often seen in the evening cross- 


ing or drinking out of the stream. Haddon is one of the best 
meets of the Devon and Somerset stag hounds, and many is the 
good run a warrantable stag has taken the field, from the depths of 
Haddon to the farthest side of Exmoor, and been taken at Lea, a 


distance in many cases of seventeen or twenty miles. 
About two miles lower down, the angler comes to the small 
village of Bury, lying snugly in the valley and within a mile of the 


junction. The fishing from the village to that point is hard, as it 


much overgrown with bushes and trees. Once more coming back 
to the— 
EXE, 


the fishing to the juuction, with the Barle, a distance of about 
three quarters of a mile, is fairly open. Having arrived at that 
spot the angler fishes the Black pool, and those beautiful runs 
till once more he comes to an anchor at the inn of that name 
where I left him after fishing the Barle, some time ago, at 
Exbridge. 

He may care to take up his abode at the Carnarvon Arms near 
the station about a mile away, or even walk into Dulverton, which 
is only a little over two miles. 

I shall now leave him at either place he wishes to stay at till 


my next. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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WINDSOR AND ETON ANGLING PRESERVATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

SPECIAL effort is being made to place this Association in 

a more permanent and better position. The portion of river 
which it takes up is one of the most important of the Thames, and 
for all kinds of fishing is one of the best. Its centre is in the 
royal town of Windsor, running beneath the turreted walls of the 
castle, and through a neighbourhood in which there ought to be 
found plenty of local support. It undertakes to preserve about 
thirteen miles of water, from Monkey Island to Egham Weir, 
including the old river. In order to do the work proprerly it 
requires an income of £100 at least, including the salaries of 
‘water bailiffs, the cost of prosecutions, dragging ditches and 
streams, nets, printing and other incidental expenses. The 
receipts of last year amounted to less than £50, only half of which 
‘was contributed by residents in the neighbourhood. It is mainly 
from the want of local patronage, and the support of anglers 
fishing that portion of the river, that the association remains in its 
present unhealthy condition. An appeal has been issued by the 
Rey. C. C. James, the Vice-President of the Association, on its 
behalf; and, failing to secure the comparatively trifling assistance 
which he seeks, the society must either fall to the ground or be 
taken up by the two neighbouring societies—the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society, and the Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray 
Preservation Association. It will be a great reflection on the 
royal borough of Windsor if sucha thing is allowed to be done, 
inasmuch as it abounds in wealth and position at least 
sufficient to maintain its own Association and that to a 
much larger extent than is sought in the present appeal. 
The Rev. C. C. James is almost single-handed in_ his 
efforts to resuscitate the almost expiring embers of the Society. 
He has thrown into the work a large amount of energy and per- 
severance—and had it not been for his personal and praiseworthy 
efforts it would ere this have ceased to exist. He has tried every 
means in his power to obtain sufficient funds; he has not only 
failed in doing that, but he has even failed in obtaining the re- 
newals of subscriptions after three direct applications. It only 
requires half-a-guinea to constitute membership, and for this the 
privilege-of obtaining baits at half price, is allowed on giving 





The weather was as unfavourable as could be. 








Mr. Bambridge, fishing tackle manufacturer, Eton Bridge, about 
twenty-four hours’ notice. It is most earnestly to be hoped that the 
appeal will receive cordial and general support, and when the 
amount is raised the Association will be re-organised, by the ap- 
pointmentof a good working Committee and Secretary. Theaddress 
of the Rev. C. C. James is ‘‘The Timbralls, Eton College,” who will, 
without doubt, be glad to receive any help from those to whom the 
appeal has not been individually directed, and who can only be 
reached through the medium of the press. There are plenty of 
anglers who fish that portion of the river—there are numbers of 
the angling clubs who enjoy the same position—and there are any 
quantity of philanthropic and benevolent persons who are always 
ready to contribute to objects which afford rational amusement 
and healthy recreation to the working classes. The Thames is a free 
river—it abounds with fish, from the sportive little gudgeon to the 
princely trout—and support for its protectionin any part should 
be given by the general public in the most free and liberal manner. 
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ANGLING AT LISMORE ISLAND, NEAR OBAN. 


Ave I imagine the Island of Lismore, six miles from here, is a 
sort of terra incognita to most anglers, 
information relative to it. 


I send you a little 
There are two lochs, named Fiert and 
Kilcheran, respectively, and each about a mile in length. These 
are leased from the Duke of Argyll by Mr. Macintyre, a retired 
schoolmaster; who has a large old-fashioned house where he re- 
ceives gentlemen for fishing and shooting. Tradition says that 
the trout in Loch Fiert are indentical with those in Loch Leven, 
and that their ancestors were brought from thence to Lismore by 
the monks who had a monastery in the island. Be this as it may, 
the trout are remarkably handsome, silvery outside, pink-fleshed 
inside, well-fed, and excellent for the table. The communication 
with the island is simple enough. A packet comes from Lismore 
every Tuesday and Friday and returns the same day, unless it 
blows great guns, which happens only rarely. The charge for the 
passage is only sixpence; or a shore boat may be taken from 
Oban, for which the charge is seven or eight shillings. Hearing 
a good deal about the Lismore trout, and being of course, as a naval 
ecclesiastic, much given to angling, I went over to Lismore for two 
or three days, a fortnight ago, and stayed with Mr. Macintyre. 
The first day a 
dead calm; the second, a black N.E. wind; the third, when I 
ought to have returned to duty, it blew so hard that the packet did 
not start, so I consoled myself with half a day’s fishing. Under all 
these disadvantages I killed one hundred and three trout, some 
nearly one pound in weight; and many beauties among them. I 
am told it was too early in the season, and that trout are taken up 
to two pounds. I, however, only speak of my own achievements. 
With regard to the way in which I was “ taken in and done for” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Macintyre, I can only say, I mean to pay them 
another visit before [leave Oban. Any one who will be satisfied 
with plain fare, a comfortable sitting and bed room, civility, atten- 
tion, and good trout fishing, and all at the rate of 12s. 6d. per 
diem, which includes everything but liquor, might do worse than 
visit “Kilcheran House.” The two lochs are within a short walk 
of the house. Capital level road and fine hill scenery. There is 
shooting, also, which Mr. Macintyre rents for his guests, Young 
wild ducks (flappers, I believe, is the proper term) in summer ; and 
hares, rabbits, partridges, wild fowl, woodcock and snipe in 
winter. Mr. Macintyre has a boat on each lock, and very kindly 
tookthe oars for re. IfGladstone had heard the way we pitchedinto 
him, after refreshing ourselves with a leetle whisky among the 
reeds, he would never have aspired to be premier. So you see 
mine host, in addition to his other good qualities, is a thorough 
Conservative. 


J.s RB. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘‘ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’ SHAKESPEARE. 


IN my last note, anent a Bourne End fishing incident, I was left in some withy 
boughs in a perturbed state of mind and an unthatched head, supposing I had 
lost a fine jack. After a struggle, and an adjective or two, my friend H— ex- 
tricated the punt from the entangling bows, and dropped a light weight over- 
board, about seven or eight yards from the lee shore. I now carefully lifted 
the point of the rod, and reeled in the slack line—ten yards—fifteen yards, still 
no feel of a fish—another five yards, and then the line tightened with a twang 
and a swish: which seemed to cut the water like a wire. I put up my rod at 
once, and held to my fish to gauge his respectability, when, some fifteen yards 
down, ina strong sunlight, vp sprang a full yarda spotted bronzy bar of 
scales which I knew at once to be a trout. My winch had been reeling 
before, but standing as I did on the till of the punt, I felt my head reel 
now, for I knew I had a big fish on, and if I landed it I should 
possibly wake up on the morning to find myself famous. After some twenty- 
minutes of careful humouring I brought the beauty to net, and friend H—was 
in the act of lifting him in, when, oh! horror, the bottom of the net gave way 
and the fish dropped into the river and once more sped away for dear life and 
liberty. Here was a pretty kettle of fish. I was hampered with the net, from 
which I had no escape until Mr. H—(who had now got the delicious trembles) 
managed to work the wrecked thing down the rod. Whefclear I made short work 
of the exhausted fish and bringing it close to the punt gaffed it in the gills with 
with my fingers, and got it safely into the well, on the lid of which I stamped 
immediately and performed an impromptu highland fling, whilst 
friend H— subsided into neat Irish whiskey as a set off to my Scotch performance. 
We did no more fishing that day, and I fear the evening’s entertainment 
wouldn’t bear the morning’s reflection. The trout scaled 10} lbs. and is looking 
at me as I write with reproachful and glassy eyes, from[the wall of my fishing den. 
I must again defer further mention of Bourne End and Cookham until my next. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—The river is in prime order for trouting, and as the 
water is warmer from daily increasing strength of the sun, I would advise anglers 
to’at once try their luck, before the ‘‘madding crowd” of boats and pleasure seekers 
scare the fish into unaccessible haunts. At Henley a nice little fish of 3} Ibs. 
has been had, and at Marlow two fish of 63 lbs. and 7} lbs. on successive days 
by ane gentleman, who showed his appreciation of such sport by subscribing 
to]the Local Angling Association. A Io lb. fish has been had at Hedsor and 
three or four small ones at Maidenhead and Bray.—_MARLow Buzz. 


May 13th, 1880. 
The Thames (Goring). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for spinning, but very 
cold winds. Prospects: Prospects would be beter if the wind would get ina 
better quarter. SporT DURING THE WEEK: Nothing has been done here ; 
I lost a trout on Saturday of about 5 1b. There have been two or three feeding 
here this last day or two.— JOHN RusH. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Cold winds still prevailing ; but few anglers have been out, and those purely 
local, and nearly all of them have been rewarded by the capture of decent fish, 
at least as regards condition; and, considering the elements, they deserved 
them. The first is a pretty fish of 641b.—a picture of a Thames trout—short, 
clean, thick, sand well marked, taken in the Windsor weir by Joseph Butler, 
a local enthusiast, and well-known to London anglers visiting Windsor, The 
second is a 5lb. fish, from the old Windsor weir, by a Windsor gentleman, 
fishing with Lunsden of Etonwick. The third, a 3}1b., by H. Stinton, of Eton. 
The fourth, a 3}1b., by Price, of Etonwick. ‘There have been some heavy pike 
had on trout tackle, one of about 151b., by Mr. Keep, of Down Place, and 
have every reason to believe that all are returned, including a rare lot of perch 
and chub, which are being had whilst weir spinning. Have heard of no barbel 
taking the spinning bait, but as soon as it gets warmer, they will be up and 
annoying the trout angler as of yore.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: These rivers are very low and clear, and 
angling is almost at astandstill. Prospects: The prospects for the next few 
days are not looking well. As the wind keeps inthe east, low water; and unless 
we get rain the fishing will not be better. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Very few anglers have been out the last week, and only small baskets taken. No 
fishing of any importance.—W. 

May 13th, 1880. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 

The March brown is now out on this favoured north-country river in huge 
numbers and sport is first-rate. | Now is the time of year to pay the stream a 
visit from a distance. If the sportsman gets no fish, he’ll get plenty of 
scenery—some of it about the most picturesque to be found in the 
entire county. The March brown has done very well down stream, 
and, indeed, all over, but we also hear that the yellow dun has been 
killing lots of fish on the upper reaches. If one might make a complaint it 
would be that the water is toolow. We coald indeed bear a thoroughly good 
downfall of nice warm rain. Vegetation wants it as well as the water. The 





March brown was on Saturday responsible for 2} brace and 3 brace near 
Rocester ; while above Dove Dale a veteran rodster landed 25 brace with the 
yellow dun. Several excellent fish have also been taken in the tributary Marn- 
fold with the same fly. Grayling are rising freely, but they are in poor condi- 
tion, and should in all cases be returned.—J. T. RoDES. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Exceedingly low and clear, nothing can be 
done except in the evening, flies killing best, ostrich palmer, halfstone, red 
spinner and coachman. GENERAL REMARKS: The otter hounds meet here 
on Thursday next, when some good sport is anticipated as otters are very 
numerous.—WILLIAM MUDFORD. 


The Eden and Eamont (Penrith). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The river is very low and clear; in fact, I 
never saw it much less so soon in the season, with a long continuance of dry 
and frosty nights. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Last Friday Mr. C. 
Tropman and Mr. Winn, staying at the Fish Inn, at Langbothby, got a good 
basket of trout in the Eden, and on the Saturday they met with good sport, 
killing in the two days, 321b. of fine good-condition trout, taken with the 


creeper. Two other gentlemen staying at Langbothby had fair good sport. 
GENERAL REMARKS: The fish is now taking the fly in the evenings.—E. 
RAINE. 


May 13th, 1880. 


Lee and Blackwater, (Ireland). 


The angling on the Lee and Blackwater for some time past has been indiffe- 
rent. There were afew days upon which the sport was good, but the brightness 
of the weather and the low water have been against the success of the angler. 
Lately the Bandon river has afforded more encouragement to the fisherman 
than either of the larger rivers. General Timbrell upon one day met eight fish 
on a fly called the gold finch, and landed four. They varied in size from 12 Ib. 
to 18 Ib., the average being 14 1b. Several other fish were hooked on the same 
river. On Friday week Mr. Geo. Haynes and Mr. Lambkin landed two each on 
the Lee. Mr. Haynes killed four since. Col. O’ Malley landed five during a 
week, and John Fitzgerald two on one day. Mr. Wm. Haynes on the Black- 
water, landed two fine springers. The peal have commenced to run, but only 
few as yet have been taken in the nets. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury.) 

The river is very low at its summer level, and the water as clear as gin, 
East and north-east winds have prevailed, and the weather has been very cold 
night and morning. This state of things is anything but favourable to the 
rodsters who have been whipping the water of late, and the results have been 
almost nil. Not so, however, with the night-lines ; they have been reaping a 
rich harvest with the eels, which are now remarkably active; and as many as 
50 Ib. in one night has been credited one of these artists, in addition to several 
fine trout. This is galling to the angler, who pays a license to fish where an 
hour or two before one of the night-lining gentry has taken up his lines, and 
secured the best of the fish, leaving the angler the small fry all to himself; 
but we must be thankful for small mercies.—W. D. 

May 13th. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

Our streams are in excellent order for angling, and some good trout hav® 
been landed during the last few days. From three until seven o’clock in th® 
evening proves best for sport ; the angler should choose fine gut and small flies, 
for the water islow and fine. The blue dun, red spinner, grannom and black 
and red palmers are most useful justnow. Ilanded 23 brace of trout and two 
dozen of dace on the red palmerand grannom, the latter proving most killing. 
The minnow will kill the largest trout, and they run well now. I can supply 
one of the best artificial for this district. I have taken trout with it as small as 
2o0z. anda pound each. A friend of mine landed a pike 3} 1b. with one of the 
same size and make ; they are made expressly to my order, and are sold at 2s. 
each ready for use.—J, A. GRIFFIN. 

15, Tything. 

The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

Owing to the easterly winds we have not had such good fishing this week ; 
the water was too low until yesterday, when we had a little rain, which stirred 
up the fish a bit, but not sufficient to raise the water much. Last week the 
cotmen only killed three salmon during the whole week—one yesterday and 
two to-day—owing to the river being so low. Mr. Smith at Cahir landed 
three salmon on Thursday, one on Monday and two on Tuesday. Col. Peyton 
caught three on Monday and two on Tuesday, the largest weighing 28 lb. 
Mr. Thomas Phelan, Kilmanahan, landed two on Tuesday at Newcastle weigh- 
ing 16 and 11 lb., on the ‘dark blue Dr.,”’ he also caught one on Monday, at 
Newcastle, weighing 17 lb., and at the same place Col. McMahon caught one 
14 Ib., which was his first fish. Mr. Fosberry landed one 18 lb. at Kilcommon 
on Thursday. In the lower waters Mr. Richard O’Donnel killed two salmon, 
and Mr. Hutchings, Mountain View, landed one 14 1b. on Mr. Clibburn’s 
waters at Two-mile bridge. The trout-fishing has not been very good, owing 
to the easterly winds and the river and streams being so low, and during the 
day the sun so bright and evenings too cold. However, after the rain yesterday 
good fishing is hoped for. We have seen some large trout caught on night- 
lines, but we do not recognise that kind of fishing ; the trout caught that 
way are left dying so long that they lessen their bright colours, and leave the 
flesh quite tasteless. On Saturday several ladies and gentlemen went on a fish- 
ing pic-nic to the river Nire, but only caught a few small fish, as the day was too 
bright. There were afew excursions to the lakes. Since, too, one party caught 
eight dozen trout fishing with an ottar ; the other killed a few dozen with their 
rods. The favourite trout flies at present are the different black hackles, parti- 
cularly the hawthorn, and for evening fishing the black and green rails and 
red hackles. We have every prospect of good fishing if a little more rain_ 
comes, but there is no sign of it to-day. The glass is rising and wind still 
easterly.—DORA. 

May 12th. 

The Wear. 

The fishing during the fore part of last week was most excellent. The fish 
rose well to the fly, but towards the middle and to the close of the week there 
have been most intense white frosts during the night, which has almost brought 
fishingto astand. This I attribute to the great quantity of flies taking refuge 
in the bushes overhanging the river, and which are killed by the frost; conse- 
quently there is a continual dropping of dead flies on the water, and the fish 
appear to be always gorged. ‘This opinion is also shared by some anglers of 
note on the river. I am, however, able to chronicle the following takes :— 
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Jos. A., 40 trout; Jas. A., 20 trout; R. P., 38 trout; and W. M. had 48 

good trout out of the Bedburn, all being taken with the fly—Marcu 

Brown. 
May roth: 





Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We had a glorious downpour of very steady rain the beginning of the week 
which slightly discoloured all our Derbyshire streams, and which has set the fish 
nicely on the feed ; for I am pleased to report that sport since my last report, 
both off the Wye, Lathkill, and Derwent has been good especially with the 
artificial fly, and some large baskets have been captured by those who have had 
the proper flies to kill fish with. 15} brace of fine trout were killed’on the 
Derwent last Monday by one of the professionals with the artificial fly, also 
baskets from six brace to 12} brace per angler have been made. The killing 
flies have been the duns, spiders and sand flies, along with the small red fly 
ribbed with gold varnish. ‘Trolling has also been followed with very fair 
success on the Derwent with the Derby trout killer, and several trout from 60z. 
to over a pound apiece have been killed. The bottom fishers on the 
Derwent have killed a nice lot of good trout after this glorious rain 
with both worms and ant eggs. The ant eggs proving the best baite 
used. One trout over 21b., besides several others from a pound apiece down- 
wards, have been killed near Matlock Bath. The night-line party still keeps 
taking alot of very large trout and eels out ofthe Derwent, at Matlock Bath, 
in the deeps, with largelob worms for baite. Sport on the ponds has also 
been first-class during the week, with both fly and bottom fishing. Eight and 
a half brace of very fine trout were killed on Tuesday evening with the artificial 
fly, besides several other nice dishes, dun, drake, bamble, red and sand-flies 
proving killers for pond, brook or reserveir fishing. There is every appearance 
of a first-class time of it for anglers coming into Derbyshire for fly-fishing in 
Whit-week. We have a good many anglers staying in Derbyshire from most 
parts, who have been doing well lately. The fish disease is still prevailing on 
the Wye, and quantities of grayling are both fornd dead and dying in most 
parts of of the river.—GrorGE JAMES EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, May 13th, 1880. 


SCOTCH REPORTS 
(From the Scotsman, May it.) 


DOLLAR AND DEVONVALE FIsH1ING CLuB.—This club held their first com- 

tition on Saturday on the Devon. The weather was very unfavourable, and 
in consequence the baskets were very light. Mr. Cousins secured first prize 
with 5 lb, 1 oz. ; Mr. W. Cadogan M'‘Neilan second, with 2 lb. 1 oz. ; and Mr. 
James Anderson, third, with 1 lb. 12 oz. 

LOCHLEVEN.—The weather yesterday was cloudy, with a north-easterly wind 
all day. Capital sport was again got, and heavy baskets made, the following 
being the reports :—Mr. Simpson and Mr. M,Donald, from Stirling, had 26 
trout—23lb.; Mr. Jenkins, St. Ninians, 19 trout—15 lb. ; Dr. Wright, St. 
Andrews, 22 trout—2zt lb. ; Mr. Cathcart, Dundee, 13 trout—to lb. 8 oz. ; Mr. 
Morris, Cupar-Fife, 22 trout—18 lb. ; Mr. Tod, Stirling, 21 trout—18 1b., Mr. 
Day, Stirling, 18 trout—ro lb. ; Captain Archibald, Tillicoultry, 20 trout—18 lb. ; 
Mr. Dudgeon, Typingham, 19 trout—15 lb. ; Mr. David Ross, Alva, hada 
very fine basket with 30 trout—26 lb. ; Mr, Hunt of Pittencrieff, 24 trout— 
18 lb. 4 oz. ; Colonel Hayes, with one rod, 9 trout—8 lb. ; Mr. Christie and 
Dr. Flemming, 17 trout—r12 lb, 8 oz. ; Mr. Alexander Adamson, Edinburgh, 
15 trout—2o 1b. ; Mr. Sunt, of Pittencrieff, 24 trout—18 lb. 4 0z.; Messrs. 
Wilson and Paterson, 20 trout—1g lb. 8 oz.; Captain A. H. Bailey, out only 
three hours, 11 trout—g lb. Yesterday 312 trout were killed. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Bicycte Roap Boox. By Charles Spencer. 

Griffith and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Tuis is an extremely useful little work, invaluable to the bicyclist 
and pedestrian, and not by any means useless to the angler. It 
claims to be a complete guide to the roads of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 
hotels; and in this last feature lies its value to anglers, as a very 
full index to the towns and villages mentioned is given at the end 
of the work ; so that, provided you know the name of the town or 
village you wish to go to, this little work will give you the name of 
the inn or hotel in nearly every case, thus enabling you to get 
particulars from the landlord beforehand. 


London: 


It gives the distances, population, and names the best 


Its price is 2s. 








RyE Hovuse.—Next week, at Whitsuntide, the season at the Rye House 
will commence ; and, indeed, it has already begun in anticipation, the fine 
weather attracting parties down there from London. The grounds are all in 
very nice order, and the gardens look pretty with their lobelia borders. The 
chief improvement and addition for the present season is the new Dining Hall, 
in the home gardens. The entrance is by the Oracle bar, which is retained; 
and the room, which is spacious, light, and well ventilated, will accommodate 
120 persons to dinner, or say 150 to tea. It can also be used as a ball-room 
when requisite, and in many ways will be a great acquisition to the Rye House 
resources. The maze grows fast; the rosaries promise to be beautiful this 
year; and the frosts (we beg pardon—the /vostesses) have, of course, affected 
the evergreens, but not to the extent that might have been expected. Across 
the Chestnut Tree W alk, by the south side of the Castle moat, is a pleasant 
promenade. The watercress-beds in the moat are in good order ; the Pavilion 
and Conservatory will be ready for the hospitalities and dancing in Whitsun- 
week, All the tea-arbours, alcoves and recesses in garden and grounds have 
been cleaned up, and look spruce and neat. The old Hall, with its armour and 
pictures, lookjas attractive as ever; and the fleet of boats have been well 
overhauled, and are all trim and taut. We hope there will be a good season 
this year, alike for the sake of the visitors and for Mrs. Teale, who has made 
good and liberal preparation for increased patronage and support.—WHer¢s 
Guardian. 
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HOW TO CATCH THE THAMES TROUT. 
(Continued from page 221.) 


] HAVE said that the manipulation’of the spinning bait does not 

require such skill as does the live bait, and as there are many 
of my readers who will dissent from this assertion with much 
emphasis, itbehoves me to in some sort make it good. Let us 
consider what is required inthe manipulation referred to. Simply 
is it necessary to draw the bait through the water at a speed 
varying according to the depth and velocity of the stream. The 
spinner has no option ; he cannot do otherwise, or the attractability 
of the gyrating fish is rendered nil. What a trout thinks a spinning 
bait is, opens up a question on which much can be said, but which 
I will not greatly enlarge upon at this time. It may be stated, 
however, that the generally accepted idea is that the pursuer 
takes the glittering intruder to be a wounded fish scudding away, 
as quickly as may be, in mortal terror. And this is all that the said 
bait can be made to do: if it stops, its attraction is gone; ifit even 
accelerates or delays its course, there is, as far as I can sce, but 
Lie ite ig 
a wounded fish by its pursuer, I can safely say that it is by no 


little resulting addition to its fascination. deemed 


means the most enticing lure because of that fact. Throwa dozen 
whole and lively baits into a trout stew, and half a dozen diseased 
ones, and watch the result. The healthiest and largest trout will 
prefer to capture the healthiest fish first. This is a fact, and 
eloquently bears on the value of a spun bait as a lure. 

A wounded fish only, therefore, in the nature of things, can it 
be made to imitate ; and its attractiveness depends chiefly on its 
fortuitous proximity to a trout, for we have seen that a trout does 
not prefer a wounded bait above a bait in full health—ergo, 
would not rush about to find one. then, such 
imitation is not difficult. But in the case of the Notting- 
ham live-bait method, the bait must be so presented and 
manceuvred as to disguise the fact that it is attached to a line by 


Surely, 


a visible hook. Moreover, its unartificiality must be sustained, 
and, indeed, exaggerated by the angler, that its glancing spontaniety 


may atfract the notice of the trout from afar. Artfully and gently 





intoallthe curls and eddies it must be urged—against its will, often- 
times; and anon, as I have before said, it should appear on the 
surface with a skip of simulated fear, or as if in pursuit of 
the tiny gnat. If these natural motions of an unsus- 
pecting bait are not produced in the enslaved 
bleak, the suspicions of a wily old fish are aroused, and when 


closely 


once this is the case he will see the angler some leagues towards 
Jericho before he will take it. Ihave seena trout absolutely swim- 
ming round the live bait, taking stock, and after all he has pro- 
nounced against it, and disappeared, to be taken later on in the 
season. With the spinning bait the fish has no choice—he boldly 
darts out, and finds himself impaled on, perchance, a half-dozen 
hooks attached to a strong eight-plait silk line. With the live 
bait he just suits himself whether he takes it or not, and having 
taken it, finds one hook only in his jaw—not down his throat in 
two cases out of forty, and every chance in his favour (the line 
would not lift two pounds dead weight) except the surpassing 
delicacy and precision of the Nottingham live-bait angler 
wielding the rod. 

There is, indeed, another method of fishing for the Thames trout, 
which I place next to the style I preach, viz., fly-fishing. The 
actual imitations of the larger flies, or an ordinary grilse fly, will 
certainly “fetch” your Thames trout as the golden days of June, 
ripen the appetites and fancies of the fish. A double-handed 
salmon fly-rod is suitable, though I prefer a lighter weapon 
and a red palmer to any other tackle. It is not here 
necessary for me to instruct the tyro in 
and use of the fly—of course, he must have some know- 


the make-up 
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ledge of ordinary trout-fishing, that he may deliver the 


feather-bait with precision, and play his fish with due delibera- 
tion and success. Though this method has been fairly successful 
on the Thames, I confess to not liking it. There isan overmuch 
amount of cry—des/, work—and very little wool—d est, fish—in its 
pursuance; and I remember me of much water travelled, and 
many, many painsin the back, and no trout in times past—con- 
siderations, perhaps, of little weight with the enthusiast. Besides, Z 
can’t tell what the trout takes the grilse fly for, any more than I can 
say what it is supposed to imitate. The Butcher and Baker, and 
Mr. Francis’ Candle-stick maker—combinations of gorgeousness— 
are like nothing in Heaven above, the earth beneath, or the 
water under the earth. Simply and only is it taken by the be- 
fooled fish, because it Jooks enticing. An exemplification of 
a certain sort of folly which seems to run throughout creation. 

In a former part of these papers I promised some remarks 
concerning fishing a weir torrent. It is not in the rushing 
tumultuous waters, that a trout ever lives, but it unquestionably 
therein seeks its food very often. Curiously enough, the bleak 
also loves the boiling cataract, and may be caught with a gentle, 
unfailingly, thereabouts. Presumably, therefore, it is for this 
bait that the trout is found so frequently hunting the neigh- 
Of course, the spinning bait is here easily 
Especial care must be devoted 


bourhood of weirs. 
worked, but not so the live-bait. 
to the control of the reel, for a second’s stoppage would be fatal. 
A triangle is sometimes added to the live-bait tackle for fishing in 
such positions, and this so arranged as to lie by the bait’s side 
closely. The finger should never be off the periphery of the reel, 
and the eye never off the bait. If possible, endeavour to fish from 
the top or above the weir, but do not further disturb the water 
behind the paddles. 

And now a hint or two in regard to playing the fish. The first 
few minutes are, after the hook has penetrated, usually of intense 
interest, and it need scarcely be said that absolute coolness is 
eminently desirable, if not always possible. If your fish throw 
himself out of the water, instantly lower the rod point, that the 
spring may not sever connection between you, as it would inevit- 
ably do should the weight of the fish fall on a fine line. A strain 
of considerable severity may be kept on the movements of the fish, 


and in any case the line must not be slack. The landing of the fish, 


also, is a matter of very great importance, and should only be_ 


atttempted when the exhaustion of your quarry is complete. Many 
a fine fish has broken away in consequence of clumsy landing. A 
landing net cannot be too large, nor too carefully handled. 

I have now arrived at the end of the space Ihave set out for 
myself in connection with this subject. Even as, as Walton pointed 
out long ago, the noble art of self-defence cannot be taught by 
books, so, also, cannot Thames trout-fishing. I recommend all 
who would signalise themselves as anglers, by taking a veritable 
eight or ten pounder, to seck a veteran fisherman of the river, and 
experimentally carry out what I have set down—he will have much 
to add to what has been noted, though, I fancy, but little to dis- 


prove. 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 








Grecory’s Spinning Baits.— The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
** Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronsuncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakab'e 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

GerorGE JAmrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 





THE PISCATORIAL EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
HALL. 


THE exhibition of piscatorial and other objects of interest con- 
nected with natural history which has just come to an end, can 
hardly be said to have been a grand success. Insufficiency of ad- 
vertisement was probably the chief reason of this ; nevertheless, as 
a ‘first’? show it may lay claim to commendation. There were 
466 entries from clubs and private exhibitors, and Messrs. Alfred of 
Moorgate Street had an exceedingly well-appointed case of tackle, 
conspicuous in which were the registered artificial baits of Mr. 
Gregory and the “‘ Fishing Gazette Spinner.’ The paintings of fish 
by Captain Alfred were also in some cases decidedly clever. 

It is obvious that Ican but touch upon a /ew of the exhibits much 
as I should like to discuss the merits and demerits of mzazy. Mr. J. 
Starkey of the Walton and Cotton Angling Society is undoubtedly 
the chief of all exhibitors on account of the admirable setting up of 
his fish and their number and noteworthiness, His pike of 17} lb. isa 
superb female and splendidly preserved, whilst his 8?:lb. bream must 
be said to be a very exceptional fish. His exhibit, No. 11, is certainly 
of a great lake trout, though taken at Fielder Weir, Hodderton. Its 
weight was 5 lb. 11} 0z. Curiously, according to the catalogue— 
which is very carelessly compiled throughout—No. 9g is said to be the 
jaw ofa whale. It is nothing of the kind, being, instead, that ofa 
shark 

Mr. Eiloart (15) shows a fine rudd of 2 1b. 100z. and the pike of 
Mr. Hedly 28} lb. is one of the thickest l ever saw. The roach shown 
by Mr. F. S. Webb, weighing 2 lb. 14} oz. is a magnificent fish well 
set up, asis his 13} oz. dace also. The largest barbel is shown by Mr. 
J. Hanson (54) of 11 lb. 13 0z. (far farenthese it doesn’t look the 
weight!) No. 60 is set downin the catalogue as a bream—it cer- 
tainly has some ofthe characteristics of that fish, but as it ap- 
pears with reddened fins, &c., its appearance strongly suggests a 
roach strain of heredity. A splendid pike of 21 1b. is exhibited by 
Mr. C. Carter, and acase of roach, the property of Mr. Webster, are 
very notable. Mrs. Da Costa’s tench (No. 108) are fish to be proud 
of, and must have afforded capital sport to the lady captor. A fine 
rudd of 3 1b. 9 oz. comes from the Ouse, exhibited by Mr. Cooper, 
whose stuffed birds, particularly the case of snipe, were, as might 
be expected most admirable specimens of the taxidermist’s skill. 

The Good Intent Angling Society were to the fore with some very 
capital trophies, a case of dace—one 14%, one 14, two 13 0z., one 123 
were very remarkable. A carp of 14 1b. is also shown from Dork- 
ing. (Query: what water ?) 

The Amicable Waltonians were also well represented, a trout from 
the Tees (Durham) especially attracting my attention. There was a 
very musty case of perch (177), I thought; but the exhibit (199) of 
roach was a very fine one. A splendid tench (214) is also shown, of 
5 1b. 3 0z. The Izaak Walton Anglers have the merit of showing the 
only grayling in the building. It was fairly well mounted, consider- 
ing the delicacy of the fish. A tench (225), also shown by them, has, 
however, the most wonderful irides I ever recollect seeing; they are 
distinctly of a copper hue. An eel (241) of the Anguzlla acuterostia 
species, is very well set up. The Hearts of Oak Society has a roach 
(272) set up in a surpassing style by Needham; and a fine chub of 
7 lb. 4 0z., if I recollect rightly, is shown by the Royal Georges. Our 
old friend Dr. Brunton exhibits a lesser grebe which took his fly, and 





was successfully played to its death, on a horsehair cast; also a jack” 


taken by a fly. 

The miscellaneous collection of birds, beasts and fishes, occupying 
the catalogue from No. 316 to 465, is very interesting, though pos- 
sessing few objects of extraordinary noteworthiness. Ten oil paint- 
ings, by F. Richards, of Thames fish successfully rival Captain 
Alfred’s pictures; and a shade of vulcanite reels show from the out- 
side some neat workmanship, if there is no originality of design, A 
collapsible pocket minnow carrier (No. 342) seems to me a good idea, 
and worth working out in indiarubber waterproof. No. 370 is a 
cream-coloured Courser (an extremely rare bird in England), well set 
up. A Colne eel, not in the catalogue, but labelled 466, was a fine 
specimen, without question ; but, when the preserver coated it with 
silver paint, he certainly did not improve on Nature, 


It is to be hoped that the promoters of the Exhibition will see their — 


way clear to a repetition of it next year, under, I trust, happier 
auspices, J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


[FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THERE has never yet been an exhibition of piscatorial collections 
that has assumed any proportion in London to the extent of the 
museums of the angling clubs which exist in it. The one at the 
Westminster Aquarium was perhaps the largest and the best, and its 
successor at the Grecian Theatre, a short time ago. was a formidable 
rival; but there yet remains for the future, in the angling interests, an 
exhibition embracing the collections, or the best portion of them, from 


every existing angling club in the metropolis and suburbs. Mr. 


Tibbits has done much, and rendered valuable service, in his endea- 
vours to rouse the angling societies to give success to a ‘‘ great 
Piscatorial Exhibition,’’ and ifthe one at the Agricultural Hall has 
not been an extensive exhibit, it has by no means been a failure. It 
has, on the collections of those angling clubs that have supp rted 
him in it, proved beyond doubt that if all the rest had assisted the 
exhibition would, undoubtedly, have been great in the highest use of 
the word. There is not only the marked absence of some of the 
leading angling clubs, but of private individuals, and still the show is 
a good one. Mr. Tibbits is not to blame for this, for, in addition to 
offering valuable prizes, he devotes one-third ofthe profits or of tickets 
sold by every angling club. He may, or may not, be a practical 
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follower of the famous Isaac Walton, but he has evidenced his desire 
to bring the angler’s skill into prominence, and for that alone has a 
right to expect public support. The Exhibition, as far as angling is 
concerned, embraces specimens of fish, and of the taxidermist’s 
skill in setting them up—of implements used in their capture, 


and paintings of the finny perch. ‘‘ First catch your hare 
before you cook it,” is a familiar proverb—it is true in 
every particular, and, therefore, the manufacturer of fishing 


tackle comes to the front as the one to provide the weapons, 
if the term is not too heavy, to catch them. Attention on that. ac- 
count is prominently directed to the splendid exhibit of Messrs. 
Alfred and Son of Moorgate Street, who have furnished a stall of 
practical excellence in the art of tackle manufacture, popular 
amongst which is their famous ‘‘ Bells’ Life Spinner,’’ which has proved 
so attractive to our famous Thames trout, as also the “ Fishing 
Gazette Spinner,”’ that has as well done great things in the capture 
of fish. Messrs. Alfred and Son have evidently evinced a desire to 
let the anglers know what they are doing for them by their exhibit at 
the Agricultural Hall. Mr. John Cooper the celebrated taxidermist 
Radnor Street, St. Luke’s, has a magnificent collection of birds and 
fishes, and without depreciating the value of other naturalists in this 
line who are conspicuous by their absence, it must be remarked of 
Mr, Cooper,as the only representative, the skill of his late father, has 
been translated to the son, and his exhibit is substantial proof that 
the good old name in his hands has not degenerated. The oil paint- 
ings of fish, exhibited by Mr. C. P. Wheatstone, and of specimens 
taken by this famous angler, are wonderful examples of a rising 
artist’s skill. There is a completeness of effect in the back ground in 
addition to the perfect symmetry and colouring of the fish which gives 
excellence and animation to the pictur, and bids fair to place Mr. 
Richards, the artist, in the highest ranks of the scaley art. At the 
stalls of Messrs, Alfred and Son there are some. capital oil paintings 
from the pencil of Mr. Alfred, which deserve honourable mention. 
Of the private exhibits, the best and nearly the only one of any 
quantity is that of Mr. F. C. Hatfield of the Star and Garter, St. 
Martin’s Lane. Charing Cross, which contains some remarkably fine 
examples of fish, including three large pope and a very fine bleak from 
Barnes Reservoir, as well as a splendid case of seven fine tench. Of 
the angling societies, there are the Good Intent, the Amicable Wal- 
tonians, the Waltonians, the Isaak Walton, the Brothers Well Met, 
the Clerkenwell Piscatorials, &c. Amongst these there are some 
fine specimens of the different species of fish, and altogether, con- 
sidering the few societies that are represented, the exhibition is not 
without interest. During the evening athletic sports have been in- 
troduced, and one novelty in the form of an angler’s race created some 
amusement. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Wedo nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 








THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


Srr,—In the Fisuinc Gazerre of May Ist, 1880, I noticed a letter written 
by ‘‘ Thames,” in which he thinks the old fence-months are much the best, 
and these are the ideas of nine out of every ten anglers that I know who live 

_ on the banks of the Thames, including some well-known professional fisher- 

_ men; or, in fact, they would like the fence season to commence on February 

15th, and end May 31st, commencing June rst for all coarse fish. For trout 
it is all right from September 1oth to March 31st. 

The ‘* Mundella Act”? may apply very well to more northerly streams, such 
as the Trent; but it seems to be more detrimental than beneficial to the 
_ Thames and more southern streams for coarse fish; and, as I was born within 
_ a stone’s-throw of the Thames and used a rod as long as I can remember, I 
speak from experience ; but there seems one thing very detrimental to the 
; tidal waters of the Thames—that is, the netting which is allowed to be carried 

on up to Richmond Bridge by men using nets about 30 yards long, leaving 
_ only 2} miles of preserved tidal water—that is, from Richmond Bridge to 

Teddington Lock. The T.A.P.S. have stopped the cel or night-lines down to 

Kew Bridge; but how mucli more glorious it would be if they had stopped 
_ the netting those very few additional miles.—I am, &c., 


Richmond, May 5. EDs. Gre 





t 
: 
__ Srr,—If any of your correspondents living upon the banks of the Thames, 
_ Lea, Colne, &c., would take notice and report in your paper the exact time 
(this season) that roach, chub, &c. commence to spawn, it would serve as a 
_ guide for future legislation. From the power of the sun recently, this should 
{ be one of the earliest spawning seasons for many years. Last year, 1879, I can 
; vouch that on the 25th of June that roach were in a very unfit condition to be 
j taken many being as rough as nutmeg graters nearly ten days after the 
Supposed protection afforded by the Mundella Act. I would suggest that 
aa and Fune be the fence months for coarse fish. Jack, being fish of prey, 

would be better out of the water than in it, especially for roach, dace and trout, 
and could be very well allowed to take care of themselves, while, with regard 
_to perch, they more often spawn in May than any other month. 
__ Itisa fallacy to-think a roach fisherman could do much harm against the 
jack, because mostly using paste and gentles would rarely hook them ; even if 
___ using worms, thé lightness of the tackle would result in a break in nine cases 
out of ten. 

Certainly he would do less harm than a man livebaiting for trout.—I am, &c., 

E. W. 











DISEASE IN A FISH POND. 
S1rR,—Can you or any of your numerous readers help us in the following 
matter ? 
In a pond here 30 yards square and from 6 to 9 feet deep, the roach are 
suffering from some disease and already about 200 have died and many more 


| are affected. There are perch in the pond and they are healthy, though a few 


years ago they were attacked by a kind of louse or leech which nearly destroyed 
them all. The perch have spawned and the roach are now full of spawn, there 
not many large ones in the pond—few, if any, over 12 0z. The pond is sup- 
plied by water pumped from a neighbouring dyke, this dyke contains trout, 
and there are also a few in the pond; one was taken Jast summer by a gentleman 
from Barnsley which scaled 4 1b. 

Any information as to cause of the disease and possible cure will be very 
acceptable.—I am, &c., C. H. THORNLEY. 

Low Cudworth, near Barnsley, May 8th, 1880. 

[We should say that the cause of the disease as well as of the small size of 
the roach is overcrowding ; there are evidently more fish than so small a pond will 
well support. When the roach have spawned thepond should be netted, but in 
such a way as not to disturb the spawn in the shallow parts—and all diseased 
fish removed. But perhaps some of our readers who have practical experience 
of fish ponds will give us their views.—ED. ] 





THE FRESH-WATER FISHERIES ACT, AND THE TRENT. 


S1r,—I have much pleasure to inform my brother anglers on the Trent, that 
after a lengthy and very pleasurable correspondence with Captain Willoughby 
Wood and Alan Bagot Esq., two of the conservators of the Trent fishing 
board, I have suc:eeded in obtaining for the members of our association an 
extension of the close time for our fishing at Alrewas for roach, barbel, chub 
and bream fishing. The time Ihave arranged with the board is to leave off for 
pike and perch from March 15th till June 15th, but to continue for other kinds 
of fish till May 15th and close altogether for one month from the latter date. 
I am of opinion that this concession will meet the views of the great majority 
of anglers who know anything of the spawning time of the different kinds of 
fish who inhabit the river Trent. From the tenour of the long correspondence 
T have received, I have not the least doubt that if all the clubs throughout the 
Trent district, who feel, like myself, ‘* that the Act is a trespass on the liberty of 
the subject,’’ in closing the rivers without any just cause for three months, 
when one month is amply sufficient, will make a special application to Alan 
Bagot Esq., 433 Strand, London, I am sure he will give their application the 
same courteous attention I have received. I would, however, impress on all 
societies to arrange the same close time I have registered for our fishery. As 
one of the strong opponents of the close time for the Trent, as laid down by 
the Fresh Water Fisheries Act, it was my intention to have a thorough good 
go in, through the medium of your valuable columns, to endorse the opinion of 
“Ruff,” «The Trent Otter,” and other valued correspondents, but I feel the 
wind is completely taken out of my sails by the satisfactory arrangement I 
have made for, not only my own association, but I trust for all Trent anglers. 
To you, Mr. Editor, our united thanks are due, for the kindness in placing your 
valuable space at our disposal to ventilate our grievances, which, I have no 
doubt, will be the medium of obtaining an alteration in the close time to suit all 
the rivers throughout England, which can be done if members of clubs will 
airange amongst themselves the close time most suitable for their rivers, and 
make an application to the different fisheries boards for an extension of time. 
This, if granted, will amicably settle the matter without resorting to get an 
alteration of Mr. Mandella’s bill, which will then be simply perfection. The 
importance of the subject to your readers must be my apology for so long a 
letter ; and trusting it will bear fruit,—I am, &c., JAMES GREGORY, 

Hon. Sec., Birmingham and Midland Piscatorial Association. 


P.S,—In my application to the board I did not mention dace. We shall 
however, settle a close time for them, and may remark our rules will be very 
stringently carried out. Any members taking a fish out of season will be fined 
not less than ten shillings, even if it isa good specimen and worthy a glass case. 


«THE CADDIS WORM AND WATER SHRIMP.” 


Str,—In answer to your correspondent William Garner, as to whether 
the above-named little creatures will thrive in confinement, were W. G. 
here I could show him some ‘ aquaria”? wherein numbers have been kept 
for many months, forming most pleasing objects for contemplation. 

W. G. does not state whether these shrimps are the fresh-water shrimp 
(Chirocephalus diaphanus) or fairy shrimp, or the Apus productus, a more 
common kind. As these two are vastly different in appearance a slight idea 
given may enable your correspondent to diagnose that which he has. The first 
ofthe above is a most charming litde fellow, clear and transparent, of a delicate 
sea-green hue, with bright red horns. The second is of a greyish colour having 
a constant habit of swimming on its back, also another ridiculous and uncom- 
fortable habit of burying its head and body in the shingle or gravel at the 
bottom of the tank, leaving only its tail to be seen. They are very fond of 
frog spawn and very small tadpoles. These with the Caddis worm will live 
in ‘‘aquaria ’? for a considerable time, providing the water is occasionally 
partly drawn off and refilled two or three times a week during the summer 
months ; but such weeds as ‘ Vallisneria,’” Anna Comfrey, and ‘* Anachrus ’” 
should be planted, also a piece of charcoal surrounded with duckweed to float 
upon the surface, will be found of great service both for Caddis worms as well 
as the water shrimp. Neither of the above will interfere with goldfish in same 
aquaria.—F RANK GOSDEN, Exeter. 
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MR. COPPEM’S DAY ON’ THE DARENTH. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIveE ACTS. 
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Acr Il.—Never mind; he won’t be done, but have a turn on Lord 
Muckford'’s water. It’s too early for any of them to be 
about, and he can have a few out in no time; he'll do a 
bit of dibbling behind those bushes, 
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Act III.—Good gracious! Here comes that confounded keeper, just as he was getting on so nicely. 
(Acts IV. and V. next week.) j 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RARE AND CURIOUS FISHES OF DEVON. 
SPINOUS SHARK. 


Squalus Spinosus ae Turton’s “ Linnzus.” 
Squale Bouclé af Lacepede. 
a - Risso. 


Echinorhinus Spinosus.. Yarrell’s “Bh. Vishes,”’ vol. ii., p. 534. 
ON March the 7th, 1872, a magnificent specimen of the above-named fish 
was sent me from Brixham, having been taken in Torbay. This being one of 
the most curious and the first of its kind that I had yet seen, caused me to 


telegraph to F. Buckland, Esq., Her Majesty’s Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries, knowing full well how pleased he would be to hear 
of it, also to see it. An answer was quickly returned, to this 


effect :—‘‘ Pray send me the spinous shark as soon as possible.’ It was 
accordingly dispatched, and a splendid cast of it taken by the same gentleman, 
and is now to be seenin his Museum of Economic Fish Culture, South Ken- 
sington, unless sent, with many other selections, to the German International 
Fisheries Exhibition now open at Berlin, The length of this fish was 5 feet 
3 inches from apex of snout to tip of fleshy part of tail; breadth of head from 
eye to eye, 7 inches ; width of tail, 1 foot 2 inches; from tip ofnose to anterior 
base of pectoral fin, 14 inches; from apex of nose to anterior arch of mouth, 
+ inches; transverse diameter of mouth, 6 inches. 

Jonathan Couch, in his History of British Fishes, vol. i., p. 54, states :—The 
spinous shark was little known to naturalists before the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, and at present little more is ascertained concerning it 
besides its figure and the extent of sea through which it is distributed. Dr. Smith 
obtained it at the Cape of Good Hope; it seems scarcely rare in the Meditera- 
nean, and in Britain it has been taken in Yorkshire and Brixham, and three or 
four times in Cornwall. Its haunts, probably, are in very deep places, and conse- 
quently little of its peculiar habits can be expected to become known, except by 
some fortunate accident of uncertain occurrence. We must rest content, there- 
fore, in collecting what scattered notices exist, with the addition of the very 
little obtained by observation. Mr. Chas. Fox met with one that was taken 
towards the end of September, 1835, near Helford, in Cornwall, about a mile 
from land. Risso speaks of a specimen so large as to weigh 6 cwt. 

Mr. FE. Parfitt, in his ‘‘ Fauna of Devon,’’ p. 42, states that three specimens 
of this almost world-wide distributed fish have been taken on our shores. Two 
of these are mentioned by Mr. Yarrell as having been taken off Berryhead, in 
trawl nets, the other was hooked off Brixham. The one I saw was at Mr. 
Gosden’s establishment, High Street, Exeter, this was captured off Brixham, 
and the form of this splendid specimen was very much like the one figured 
by Mr, Yarrell at p. 54. 

Since receiving the above specimenI have taken the head and shoulders ofa 
small one from the stomach of a Watchett codfish weighing 4o lb. 


FRANK GOSDEN, Exeter. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


CLERKENWELL PISCATORIAL. 


The first annual supper of the above new society took place on Thursday 
the 6th, Mr. Murray in the chair; a plentiful supply of joints was on the 
table. After supper the usual loyal toasts were drunk. Mr. Ungley of the 
Alliance Angling Society responded for the Volunteers. The health of Mr. 
Hatfield, treasurer of the Central Association of London Angling Clubs was 
drunk with musical honours. Mr. H. responded, wishing the society every success, 
after which the Press, coupled with Mr: Allison of the Sportsman. Mr. Steb- 
bings proposed success to the Central Association of London Angling Clubs, 
pointing out the necessity for a third association, which was received with ap- 
plause. Mr. Brougham could not attend, but that gentleman’s health was 
drunk in his absence, also the health of the visiting friends responded to by Mr. 
Sheffer, Mr. Murray proceeded to award the prizes, which were given over to 
the winners on the following Monday. Mr. Obbard took a number of prizes, 
also Messrs. Murray, Cooper, Turner, Howard, Stebbings, Larty, Couling, 
Kerfoot. The Society bids fair to have a case full of prizes for the ensuing 
season, a great number being offered. Mr. Wilcoxson of the West Central 
Club afforded us some capital singing, also Mr. Ungley of the Alliance, also Mr. 


Harrison was very amusing on the piano with original selections.—R. 
STEBLINGS, Secretary. 


CONVIVIAL ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 

The second general visit of the Central Association was paid to the Convivial 
Anglers, Bull and Bell, Ropemaker Street, City ; Chairman, Mr. Crochet ; 
vice, Mr. Spooner. The attendance of anglers was very fair, and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent, the following gentlemen contributing some 
excellent songs—Messrs. Crocket, Spooner, H. Watling, James, Cully, Obbard, 
Edmundson, C. Watling, Finch, Cooper, Money, and Killing. The next visit 
will be paid to the Canonbury Angling Society.—J. A. FITCH, 








THE TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The sixth annual supper of the above Society will take place on Monday, 7th 
June next.—R. GAZz, secretary. 





WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


A special meeting of this club took place on Thursday evening last, in the 
spacious and well-appointed room of this establishment, presided over by Mr. 
Hi. Jaques, the chairman of the club, Mr. W. Day occupying the vice-chair. 





We noticed among the members present, Mr. M. J. Butler, treasurer, Mr. 
C. R. Steck, hon. secretary, Mr. E, A. S. Douglas, assistant secretary, Messrs. 
Tremnine, W. E. T. and J. Hall, Sank Brothers, Craggs, F. J. Freen, A. H. 
Phillips, Hepburn, Elliot, in all about fifty members and visitors, prominent 
among the visitors being Mr. W. H. Brougham, secretary of the Thames 
Preservation Society, and Mr. Hatfield, of the Central, the Press being repre- 
sented by Mr Greville Fennell (/ve/d), and Mr. A. Allison (Sportsman). After 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and confirmed, the chairman 
explained to the meeting its purpose, which was to present a cheque of five 
guineas upon the bankers of the club to the Thames Preservation Society. Mr. 
Brougham having accepted the same on behalf of the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society, explained, in an able speech, the good effected in the past, 
and that isto be expected in the future from the body he had the honour to 
represent. The funds of the club ate ina prosperous condition, and members 
are elected by proposal and ballot, selected from anglers interested in the 
favourite pursuit. The business-like manner in which this club has been started 
promises well for stability and the future permanence of the fraternity of anglers 
in this locality. A pleasant evening was brought to a close by several members 
and friends contributing to the harmony, amongst whom we may mention 
Messrs. Hatfield, Hepburn, Craggs, Stock, and others.—C. ROBERT STOCK, 
Hon. Sec. 
May 12th, 1880. 


WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


Under the most favourable auspices, another angling society, bearing the 
above designation, has been established at Hammersmith ; and, although it has 
only been a few weeks in existence, it has enrolled about forty members. Mr. 
H. Jacques occupies the position of Chairman, his colleague in the Vice-Chair 
being Mr. W. Day. The Secretarial duties promise to be ably performed by 
Mr. C. R. Stock, and the Treasurership by Mr. M. J. Butler. In its selec- 
tion of head-quarters the club appears to have been singularly fortunate, 
the title of the house boasting of the sign of the ‘‘ Windsor Castle,’ 
and the worthy host, Mr. E. Gilbert, according to the society a hearty and 
liberal support. The meeting of Thursday evening in last week was made 
special to receive a visit from Messrs. Thomas Spreckley and W. H. 
Brougham, of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, who had both 
accepted an invitation to be present. It was, however, an unfortunate circum- 
stance that Mr. Spreckley, at the last moment, was obliged to forego the 
pleasure of attending, but his letter, expressive of regret, promised to do so on 
a future occasion. There was an attendance of about forty gentlemen, all 
being members of the club with the exception of Messrs. W. H. Brougham, 
F. C. Hatfield, Greville Fennell and A. Allison. After the minutes of the 
previous meeting had been read it was stated that the club had agreed to offer 
for competition each year a gold medal, of the value of five guineas, 
which was to become the sole property of any competitor who had 
won it three years in succession, and a silver cup was also voted to 
be fished for. Mr. M. J. Butler informed the meeting that the funds 
had come in so rapidly he had opened an account with the London 
and County Bank, and it was his intention to have the accounts of the club kept 
in a business-like manner, so that no member should have any reason to com- 
plain of a want of information in the balance sheet of the expenditure of the 
funds. Mr. H. Jacques, after a few complimentary remarks, introduced Mr. 
W. H. Brougham to the members, and was quite sure they would be ready to 
appreciate the good work which was being done by the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society. Mr. W. H. Brougham, who was well received, expressed 
the pleasure he felt in being present on that occasion, but regretted the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Spreckley, who he knew had fully made up his mind 
to have been with them. After referring to some of the operations of the 
Society during the past year, he noticed in an especial manner the 
extent of protection which was now given to the fishery in the distribution 
of river keepers between Kew and Staines, there being no fewer than twenty 
persons holding deputations employed by his society and the Board of Thames 
Conservancy. This protection was most likely to be supplemented in a short 
time by the City and Metropolitan Police, whose assistance would also be 
extended to the Lea and Colne, the former having already consented to do so 
in the prohibition of the sale of fresh-water fish, and with the latter the society 
was then in favovourable correspondence. He felt quite satisfied when all these 
arrangements were complete it would be next to impossible to poach in the 
lower Thames. Altogether, he hoped that the society with which he was 
connected was doing a good work, and as such it ought to receive the 
hearty support of every angler. Mr. Butler, referring to the union of 
the club with the Central Association, which was held at the Star and 
Garter, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, rejoiced that they had its respected 
treasurer amongst them on that occasion, and spoke in very flattering terms of 
the popularity of Mr. F. C. Hatfieldin the angling world, and of that gentle- 
man’s desire to do all he could to advance the interests of true and legitimate 
sport. He had great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hatfield for 
his valuable services on behalf of the general body of anglers, which was enthu- 
siastically passed. Mr. Hatfield was loudly applauded on rising to express his 
thanks for so unexpected a demonstration in his favour, assuring those present 
that he had only done what he felt it to be his duty to do; but he was proud to 
tell them the Central Association was in a very prosperous condition. He only 
regretted one thing that night—that Mr. Spreckley was not present—for 
he was certain they would have given him a cordial reception. He had 
seen him in his work, and could speak practically of his energy and devoted- 
ness to the interests of the Thames fishing. - The Thames Angling Preservation 
Society was deserving of every support, and he should do all that lay in his 
power to enlist supporters to it. After some further practical remarks in refer- 
ence to angling subjects, which were loudly applauded, Mr. Hatfield resumed 
his seat. Mr. Jacques said he had now the pleasure of evidencing to Mr. 
Brougham the desire of his youthful club to support the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society. He regretted very much to: find so few of the Metro- 
politan Clubs subscribing to its funds, but hoped that their subscription of five 
guineas, which they hoped to make an annual one, would be an example to 
others to go and do likewise. He had now the gratification of offering 
their first cheque to Mr. Brougham, assuring him that the West London 
Angling Club would be always ready to assist him in the preservation 
of the Thames. Mr. Brougham, in returning thanks for so liberal a 
contribution from so young a club, regretted, in common with Mr. Jacques, 
that so very few of the angling clubs directly subscribed to the society, but 
hoped the time was coming when each would follow their example, and if they 
could not do as much as they had done, to do at least what they could. Mr. 
Jacques then proposed a vote of thanks to the Press for what it had so well 
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done to promote the sport of angling, which was replied to by Mr. Greville 
Greville Fennell, in congratulating the club 
thought the members were very much 


Fennell and Mr. A. Allison. Mr. 
on finding such excellent quarters, 
indebted to the host for taking them 
comfortable accommodation. When the 
Gilbert he at once acceded, 
all he can for them. 


in, 


little proof of his desire to help them. 


happy and comfortable. 
Messrs. F. C. Hatfield, A Hepburn, 
much to the hilarity of the evening. 


request 
and has since shown every determination to do 
He had much pleasure in proposing 
Mr. Gilbert, which was most warmly accorded to him. 
reply, said that he would do allin his power to make the new club a great 
success, and willingly offered them at once a donation of five guineas as some 
He hoped to do other things, and they 
might rest assured that nothing should be wanting on his part to make them 
There was some capital harmony contributed by 
C. H. Stock and others, which added 


and giving them such 
was made to Mr. 


a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gilbert, in his 
description.—_[Apvrt.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. Lhe stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovt Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr-.] 


FIsHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Cortace, near Grant’s House STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Nye, and other fine trout-streams. 


Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 











W. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING “TACKLE MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 


Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

FF Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 








OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BPeNcHEIS and NEURALGIA. 


D® J: COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


A few doses quite effectual.—Caution.— 
The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vita 
importance that the public should obtain 
the genuine, which is protected by a Govern- 
ment stamp, bearing the words, ‘Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.” See decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the Zimes, July 16, 1864. Numerous 
testimonials from eminent physicians accom- 
pany each bottle. 
From W. C. WILKINSON, F.R.C.S., Spalding 
“‘T consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodi* 
cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.”’ 
Sold in bottles, 1s. tr3d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d., by 
all chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
THE NEW 3 VoL. NOVEL, 


MARY ANERLEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


LORNA DOONE., 


MARY ANERLEY, a Yorkshire Story, by R. 

D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ 

‘ Alice Lorraine,’’? ‘‘Craddock Nowell,” &c. 
3 vols., cr. 8vo, 318s. 6d. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
SEARLE AND RIVINGTON, 





(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE, &c.- 

EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. <A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address; WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devcnshire. 

Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


SCOTCH FLIBSSFOR SCOTCH 


WATERS. 
NGLERS will find a full supply of all requisites 
for a visit to Scotch rivers andlochs, Flies of 
killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior 
Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., &c., carefully 
prepared and selected from long experience. The 
Sea-Tackle has long enjoyed pre-eminent reputation. 
Orders by post attended to, and goods forwarded on 
receipt of remittance or reference. 


J. D- DOUGALL 
MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 





BusINESS ESTABLISHED 1760. 
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THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS, 
3.15—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.0—New Scotch Spectacle. The Gathering of the 
Clans. Great and Genuine Success. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
7.45—Selections by Royal Aquarium Orchestra. 
8.o—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 








(ere rae? DAUGHTERS. 





\B pigeon the ZULU BABY. 





ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -RUYAL AQUARIUM. 





FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, 1s. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 
UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction ; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,......49 15 0 
Breech’... ss chs con steamer ne) Lam. 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LoADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IISs.; Blue, 
1os.; Brown, ‘*‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 

Nore ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 


Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones. 


THORNHILL’S 


REGISTERED 


ANGLERS’ PENCIL, 


WITH 


WHISTLE AND TWO BLADES. 


a, = 





PRICES. 


Plain Silver 
Chased do. .. 2 15. 


W. THORNHILL & CO 


(TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY), 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 
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THE 


Angiler’s Pocket 
Balance an. iss. 


NoricE.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FISHING 
GAZETTE. 





Angler’s Knife 
and Fork. 


Price 1s. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & Mehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


HUBBARD ANDCO’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco,’’ 

Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 

Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
A NEW Fishing Rod, 19 feet in Iengih; Reel, 

; with Line and Fly.—H. H., 2, Maidstone 
Villas, Chapel Road, Lower Norwood. 





FOR SALE. 
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(I) 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

essrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. q Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 
Mr B.R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. q Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. dames Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 1os. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZEITE, (Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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A SUMMER DAY’S PERCH FISHING. 


aN MODEL fishing day,” was my reply to the anxious inquiry as 

to weather from my London friend, when I tapped at his 
bedroom door and requested him to tumble up and be down to 
breakfast, as we had arranged over-night for an expedition against 
the perch in a fine lake situated somewhere near the junction of 


the counties of Wilts and Somerset. The party consisted of my 
friend, a keen and enthusiastic Waltonian, my wife, a son of seven 
summers, and myself. Breakfast was quickly disposed of, when all 
were busy looking over the tackle, packing the luncheon basket, 
&c., preparatory toa start. At ten a.m. we were all aboard the 
waggonette, and at eleven were snugly ensconced under the shady 
willows that fringed the part of the lake which we had selected 
for the first trial of our piscatorial skill. Glorious green woods edge 
the opposite side, forest trees, whose lower hanging branches kiss 
the image of themselves in the liquid mirror, and on whose top- 
most ones rests the lordly heron on his weary flight to his distant 
home ; hedge and rush on every side afford a safe retreat to wild 
fowl of various kinds, beside the coot and water-hen who sail 
about enjoying their watery jaunt this bright June morning. But 
to return to our party. Hooks were soon baited with well-scoured 
worms, and we were all at it. My bait was hardly in the water 
before I had abite, and on striking found I was fast in a good fish, 
not a perch this time. His mad rushes told me it was salmo fario 
I had to deal with ; away he went, but after a minute or two of 
lively play he was cleverly landed by the good wife (who, by the 
bye, is a caution with the landing net); it was a fine condition fish 
of z2lb. The perch now began biting freely, and by lunch time 
upwards of three dozen were basketed. Full justice having been 
done to the good things, pipes were lighted, and we proceeded 
once more to pick up our rods when a shout from the youngster 
told he had something good on; he had too, the largest perch of 
the day, nearly 1 lb. in weight—the average of the fish in this lake 
being three to the pound, but you get in a day’s fishing many 
scaling half to three-quarters of a pound each. The fish now 
seemed off their feed a bit, and I left the party to try a fresh place 
further up the lake, but getting no better luck I shortly returned 
to find that they had been having rare sport during my absence ; 
the wife had hooked and landed her first trout, my friend another, 
and the small boy had hooked and lost a third. The perch now 
began again, and sport continued good throughout the afternoon. 
At six o’clock we packed up our rods and counted the spoil—123 
perch, three trout and oneeel. Then to the old farmhouse, with 
its neat garden and standard, roses where our horse is putup. We 
step in here and shake hands with its warm-hearted owner; no 
need to knock at the door, for in the old-fashioned porch sat our 
worthy host, who gave us his usual hearty welcome, ‘‘ We must 
come in, missus had just got tea ready.” Remembrance of past 
excellent brews and thick rich cream made us nothing loth to 
accept the invitation. Now it was time to start, and we were 
soon under weigh, not, however, before our kind host had put a 
basket of cherries in the carriage for the youngsters at home. 
Past the old lake, through the quiet little village, of which for 
beauty no peer can be found in England, we soon come in view 
of the broad downs and chalk hills of Wiltshire, the grey old tower 
of our parish church, and are at home once more, and talk over 
thisand many a day of like enjoyment through the cloudy smoke 
of our well-worn pipes in after-dinner idleness ; and when night 
comes on and we retire to rest, many a vision of bobbing floats 
and gigantic captures pass before our sleeping eyes. 
RED ANT. 





THE POLLUTION OF THE THAMES. 

aye publication of the report and determination of Captain 

Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S., and F. J. Bramwell, Esq., 
F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., in reference to the dispute between the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Thames Conservators, 
relating to the formation of banks of subsidence near Barking and 
Crossness, alleged to be the result of the near outfall of sewage, 
again reminds us of the anomaly which exists and is described by 
the title of this article. In connection with the determination 
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above referred to, it may be said, for the purpose of avoiding 
ambiguity, that the arbitrators have decided in this wise ‘“ whilst 
the sewage from the metropolitan outfalls may have contributed 
to their contents, the three banks cannot be said to have arisen 
from the flow of the sewage of the outfalls. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works are therefore not obliged to remove the said banks.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss the justice of the 
decision referred to at the present, but rather to animadvert on 
the monstrous fact that the civilisation of the nineteenth century 
allows such a pollution of the Thames to exist, so near also to 
our centre of population and commerce. Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
has himself been committed toa favourable opinion of the sewage 
scheme, which obtains in relation to the metropolis, yet Mr. J. J. 
Mechi—perhaps the greatest experimental farmer living in respect 
of the agricultural value of sewage—has pronounced distinctly 
against such an unconscionable waste of valuable flesh and food- 
making material. Howbeit, this notwithstanding, the powers that 
be decided that our grand old fatherland river should receive the 
refuse of the population, and that, as the theorists supposed, the 
tide should take it out tothe sea. Unfortunately the tide, as any 
common-sense thinker might have foreseen, brings it back and 
forms banks. Hence the need of arbitration between the Metro- 
politan Board and the Thames Conservators. 

Fortunately we are now no more concerned with the engineer- 
ing technical reasons which advocated the comfortable getting rid 
of the sewage nuisance by turning it into a flowing and ebbing 
tide, than we are concerned with the reasons why 
the Tay Bridge blew over. In so far, however, as such an 
ignominious method of getting rid of the refuse of towns inter- 
feres with fishers and anglers interested, we certainly con- 
sider ourselves warranted in uttering a protest against sewage 
or refuse of any kind finding a cesspool in the Thames. Mr. 
Buckland, absolutely the pioneer and indefatigable leader of 
fishing reform, has over and over reiterated his vision of the 
Thames restored to its pristine salmon-producing qualities. As 
a matter of fact, there exists 70 reason why such an ideal should 
not be ultimately reached, if the civil engineers of the Board of 
Works would not so endeavour to shelve their work of sewage 
utilisation, as to turn it into a tide-way. They resemble to us 
the legendary ostrich, which buries its head in the sand—thinking 
to avoid its enemies because it cannot see them. 

Pollution of rivers is the bugbear of the fish culturist—this is a 
truism. There are good reasons for supposing that pollution is the 
source of the salmon plague which has devastated many of our 
most valuable and productive streams of the salmonide. The 
Thames, from the seven springs in the quiet bosom of the Leck- 
hampton peak of the Cotswolds, to its outfall, receives 
the reeking abominations of many a town. We assert no 
fiction. Haphazard, we mention, as examples, Windsor, Old 
Windsor, Kingston and Richmond as possessing drains which 
discharge infection, pollution, dirt and corruption into the old 
river of which every angler is so fond. To crown the instances 
we from memory give, the nidus of the arbitration referred to 
above is the metropolitan outflow of sewage near where the 
Princess Alice foundered, and the waters of which on being tested 
by the Zance¢ commission showed uncontrovertibly that most of 
the victims of tnat disaster must have been half drowned and half 
suffocated. 

We have said that pollution of rivers is the curse of the 
pisciculturist, and the question may arise with the uninitiated— 
why? In the case of the Thames the answer is simple, and we 
shall not touch upon other rivers at this time. Impure water, 7.e., 
water containing a superabundant quantity of suspended organic 
matter produces disease in fish, parasitic and otherwise, and such 
disease is, we need hardly say enervating and decimating. Let 


this be clearly understood. A man and his children cannot live, 
thrive and beget healthfully, unless pure air and pure food is 
theirs, so also, cannot any animal of creation, and possibly fish 
least of all. Fat, some fish may become—roach—to the eye, as we 
have taken them from the neighbourhood of the Albert Sewer, 
near Windsor; but of what does the adipose appearance consist ? 
Simply a knot of tapeworm and filth in the cecum. Fish may 
look well, but they never are in reality as good in polluted water 
as they would be in water which is comparatively pure. We do 
not here mean the purity of agua distil, but that which is 
customary from springs, and the natural outfalls supplying and 
replenishing the Thames. 

The Act which had for its object the abolition of the discharge 
of sewage in the water of the upper Thames ought certainly to 
be extended to the lower parts if the migratory fish of our coasts 
are ever again to be allured to visit the estuary and its adjacent 
and sub-adjacent parts as well as its higher reaches. Sewage 
farming if carried out in its scientific integrity could easily be 
adapted to the requirements of the London sewage deodorisation 
and utilisation question. This is no unguarded statement—for a 
hundred experiments in sewage-agriculture have demonstrated 
the certainty and safety of the alternative. . 

Anyhow, anything must surely be better than turning 
promiscuous abominations loose into the Thames. Such a 
practice is just as useful as the whilom Turkish practice of 
bowstringing a violator of the harem and turning him loose into 
the Bosphorus, only to be found in Marmora and identified for 


retribution. J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





THAMES TROUTING. 

HERE has been more than one remarkable circumstance in 
association with trouting in the Thames this season; but 

I refer more especially to what is known as the lower portion, 
below the City Stone, at Staines. In the first place most or 
nearly all of the fish that have been taken have not been small 
ones—they have varied from about 6 lb. to 10 lb. each; and the 
reports of trout that have been seen feeding have always been 
described as good fish, or in other words, large ones. There must, 
however, be some small trout in the river or the stock is degene- 
rating. On a reference to my records of trout-catching in 
previous seasons by far the greater portion have been fish of an 
average of 3lb. We are gradually nearing to the commencement 
of the general angling season on the 16th of June, and if the 
anglers do not get amongst the smaller fish the question will 
necessarily crop up, ‘“‘ Where are the small trout?” I mean 
those that have yet to grow into larger fish. It may be possible, 
when the warmer or milder weather comes in, the anglers will find 
them. Then the question will be problematically explained. 
Another remarkable circumstance is that Penton Hook, which, as 
a rule, yields the greatest number of trout up to the time of my 
writing, has not produced a single fish; and the names of Mr. 
Robert King, and Mr. T. R. Dyer, always associated with early 
captures, have not yet succeeded in killing a fish; not that they 
have been absent from this delightful portion of our beautiful 
Thames, for it wasonly recorded the otherday that “ Mr. T.R. Dyer, 
fishing trout at Penton Hook, caught a fine chub of 61b., which 
he returned to the river again.” ‘There have been reports of trout 
feeding at Staines and Chertsey, and anglers, upon the recommen- 
dation of the local fishermen, have been down to try for them 
without any result. It is said that one of the professionals com- 
municated to a London angler that he had seen three fish feeding, 
and that one had nearly leaped into his punt, but the sequel tothis 
was a failure of realisation. A noble lord, however, visited the 
Chertsey Weir, under the pilotage of William Rogerson, and suc- 
ceeded in hooking a good trout, but it managed to release itself 
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from its expectant captor. Another remarkable circumstance is 
that Teddington Weir, once so famous, in the palmy days of the 
popular William Kemp, for Thames trout, but of late years so 
conspicuously absent, is retrieving its former laurels ; and this 
season has already produced two good fish, of 8 1b, and 73 Ib. 
each, with the further report, ‘there are several more fine trout 
appearing at the weir.” I have heard the late William Kemp 
admit that he has taken himself, with anglers accompanying 
him, not less than a dozen good trout in one season, and it 
is an accredited fact that not many years ago a handsome fish of 
14 lb. was landed at the weir. Another remarkable circum- 
stance is that no less than five large trout have been taken by 
fishermen angling by themselves ; and it is remarkable from this 
circumstance, that the 


practice some years ago was so 
loudly condemned by several aquatic writers that it was 
nearly if not altogether given up, and has only been 


repeated to some extent this season. It is as well, however, to put 
the most charitable construction on this proceeding, and much 
as I condemn the practice, there has been some little excuse for 
the fishermen. They have seen the fish feeding, and no one 
coming down to try for them, whilst they themselves, were like 
the frozen-out gardeners having no work to do. Still, if it can be 
avoided, I would at all times prefer the Thames trout being caught 
by gentlemen anglers, than by professional fishermen ; and I know, 
at least in one instance, that an angler has determined never to 
employ a fisherman who has done such a thing. Now, as regards 
the probable scarcity of trout at Penton Hook, it may be assumed 
that there has been no great flood this last winter to take them 
upwards, and they are lounging more about Shepperton and lower 
down the river. At the sametime there can be no doubtthe Chertsey 
Weir is far from being a deserted home for trout, and one of these 
days a report will come of a good capture. As to the most sports- 
manlike method of catching the spotted beauties, I have always 
upheld the practice of spinning forthem. Thesystem of live baitingis, 
to my idea, a lazy and unsportsmanlike proceeding, and taking the 
ground, as is generally done where a fish has been seen feeding, I 
would ask the simple question, whether throwing a bait in such a 
place, with a float on the surface of the water, is not the nearest 
approach to trimmering that could possibly be invented. Some of 
the finest specimens of Thames trout have been caught with spinning 
tackle ; and though others may differ with me, I contend there is 
much more glory belonging to the capture than in any other 
system. I have seen, in days that have now happily passed away, 
our famous Thames trout caught in the most pot-hunting manner, 
but thanks to the Press it belongs to the past. Where trout have 
been known to exist, I have witnessed a punt placed with a couple 
of occupants in it, and sometimes three or four floats out, 
whilst the persons—I cannot designate them anglers—were en- 
joying themselves with their beer and tobacco. I have remarked 
that the season has been observable in the capture of large trout 
in the lower Thames, but it has been even more remarkable in the 
taking of the largest Thames trout that has been strictly credited 
in the upper waters, I refer to the one of 16 lb. in the neighbour- 
hood of Reading, I know there have been reports of larger fish, 
but there has been no substantial proof of such being the case. 
The one at Reading was actually weighed and attested. If Mr. 
Forbes of Chertsey Bridge succeeds, as all Thames anglers hope 
he will, in rearing the splendid fry he now possesses of our famous 
Thames trout and placing them in our noble river of a good size, 
we may once more look forward to the capture of trout in the 
quantities of days gone by. 


Se 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] 


 scsoatle eeerens fa Yaa ages rere ae eg es near GraAnt’s HousE STATION 
eniently situa’ or fishing the itadder, the Eye, and_ other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] : dee ee ts 


THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. II. 
THE CALIFORNIA GREY WHALE.—No. II. 
By N. D’Anvers. 

ol Fae. California Grey Whale is found in North latitudes only, 

and has never been known to venture further south than 
N. lat. 20. From November to May it frequents the coast of 
California, during which time the females enter the lagoons to 
bring forth their young, the males meanwhile keeping guard out- 
side. Each male has its chosen mate, and when the period of sepa- 
ration is over many a touching scene of reunion takes placc. 

Unconscious of the perils which await them, the family groups 
—the young cubs generally swimming between the parents—com- 
mence their return journey, sporting together with an abandon of 
enjoyment scarcely conceivable to those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of observing them en famille. Manyare the nicknames they have 
earned, from the peculiarities observed by American and English 
whalers: hard-heads, mussel-diggers, devil-fishes, and rip-sacks 
being among the most appropriate, as any one can testify who has 
seen them root up boats with their heads, rise from a dive to the 
bottom of the ocean with head and Jips covered with mussel shells, 
orturn, with almost diabolical fury, upon their enemies when 
attacked. 

The usual mode of hunting the California Grey Whale is to 
attack the females in the lagoons, soon after the birth of the cubs 
—a dangerous task, often attended with great loss of life. The 
mothers’ habit of getting into the shallowest inland water with 
their infant offspring renders it impossible for the whaling ships 
to approach within striking distance, and the e///e of the crew are 
therefore despatched in boats all pulling for the head waters 
where the whales are expected to be found. As soon as one is 
sighted the officer who first discovers it sets a “waif” or small 
flag in his boat and gives chase. When pursuing great care is 
taken to keep behind, and a short distance from the animal, until 
it is driven to the extremity of the lagoon or into shoal water, 
when the men in the nearest boats spring to their oars and 
impede its progress. Should it be unable to elude them its doom 
is at once sealed, one harpoon after another quickly quivering in 
its flesh ; but more frequently it suddenly changes its course, thus 
dodging its pursuers and often prolonging the struggle for 
hours. 

When once within aiming distance—sixteen or eighteen feet— 
the boat-steerer darts the harpoon, and if the whale is struck it 
dashes about lashing the water into foam and often staving the 
boat. As soon as the boat is fast the officer goes into the for- 
ward part and watches a favourable moment to shoot a bomb lance. 
If this enter a vital part and explode, death is instantaneous, but 
it more frequently happens that two or three bombs are shot be- 
fore the poor creature is paralysed, and the hand lancecomes into 
play, the death stroke not putting an end to its misery until it is 
covered with wounds. 

Another mode of whaling is by waylaying the animals as they 
issue from the bedsof kelp outside the breeding’grounds, but of late 
years the sagacious devil-fish has learnt to evade the long dark- 
looking objects from which the treacherous bomb-gun is hurled, 
and the captures are very rare. Sometimes even when a whale is 
struck it manages to get off, and diving before a harpoon with a 
buoy attached to it has been fixed, it dies at the bottom of the sea 
and makes no sign. 

Yet another mode of capture is by ships cruising off the land 
and sending their boats inshore towards the line of kelp, and as 
the whales work southward the boats, running before the breeze, 
sail near enough to dart the hand harpoon into the fish. “Getting 
fast” in this way it can be held up by the boats until the ship 
comes up, when a large fluke rope is fastened to it and it is hauled 
on board. (To be continued.) 
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EELS AND THE FRESHWATER FISHERIES ACT, i878. 


(From a Correspondent at Lincoln.) 


A case was heard by the Lincoln City magistrates on Thursday 
last (13th May), in which a man named Henry Nolan was charged 
by the water bailiff of the Lincoln Angling Association with attempt- 
ing to catch fish in the river Witham during the close season fixed 
by the above Act. ; : 

Mr. Durance, solicitor, of Lincoin (one of the hon. secretaries of 
the Lincoln Angling Association), represented the complainant. 

The facts were, that the defendant was angling with two rods and 
lines, with plumb or leger tackle, baited with worms, in the river 
Witham, which contains pike, roach, perch, tench, bream, dace, and 
other kinds of freshwater fish, any of which might take the bait used 
by the defendant. 

Mr. Durance allowed that eels are not protected under the Act, 
but he contended that as the tackle used by the defendant was 
calculated to catch any of the kinds of fish before mentioned, the 
defendant was liable to the penalty as provided by the Act. The 
recent appeal of Hill (appellant) 7. George (respondent), where the 
Court of Queen’s Bench decided that a person was properly convicted 
for setting night lines in the river Severn, where it was necessary to 
hold alicense to catch trout (such lines being calculated to catch 
cther fish), whatever might have been the intention of the angler, was 
quoted in support. ee 

The defendant Nolan (who was not represented by a solicitor) 
admitted the facts, but submitted he had the authority of Mr. Mun- 
della for what he had done, and quoted a letter published in your 
paper on the 1st May from Mr. Mundella, M.P., to Mr. Cubley, of 
Newark ; he also stated that his only intention was to catch eels, but 
if he caught any other fish he should return it to the water. 

The magistrates expressed their opinion that there could be no 
doubt whatever that the defendant was liable under the Act, which 
would be altogether a dead letter if every person could angle in the 
close season for eels with tackle which might catch any other fish, 
and fined defendant 15s., including costs. 


We sincerely hope Nolan will appeal against this decision of 
the Lincoln City Magistrates, and we shall be happy to subscribe 
towards a fund to enable him to do so, and we feel sure very 
many of our readers will do the same. Eels are no/ included 
amongst the fish protected by the Act (and Mr. Mundella himself 
tells us so), because they are migratory, and must go to the sea 
to spawn. The defendant said he was angling for eels, it is 
plain he was using the tackle and bait best suited to catch eels 
(¢.e., legering with worm), and yet he is convicted because such 
tackle “‘might catch other fish”! Why, we shall be stopped 


fishing for trout with minnow, fly, or worm next, because those * 


baits “might catch other fish”! We never heard of such 
absurdity. A man is convicted and fined because he ‘might 
possibly” do what he says he does not wish to do. Are anglers 
less honourable than other sportsmen, that they are convicted 
before they have broken the law? Grouse shooting commences 
on the 12th of August, but there would be a fine outcry if a sports- 
man, who said he was grouse shooting, were arrested, convicted, 
and fined because he was using a weapon which “ might” kill 
partridges, or hares, or pheasants at a time when it was illegal. 
No, he knows the law, and if he is found breaking it he is 
punished. Why should theangler beplaced ina different posi- 
tion? Why not wait until you can prove by facts that he intended 
breaking the law before you convict him? We believe Nolan 
could not pay the fine, and so was thrown into prison for three 
days. The Mundella Act may well be called ‘“‘a muddle” if this 
is the way magistrates interpret it. 

Was there no angler in Lincoln who would pay the 15s., and 
so save a poor brother the degradation of imprisonment for doing 
what weare certain he had every right to do ? 





FISHING IN THE KENTISH STOUR. 


See of your readers may be glad to hear from one who has 

had both practical and personal experience of what can be 
done in this river, and perhaps it may also interest those who 
sometimes pass a few days’ holiday at:Margate or Ramsgate. It 
was while spending a fortnight at Margate I first explored and 
found out this fishing, since which time, on several occasions, I 
have had very good sport. 
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During the season cheap daily return tickets may be taken from 
Margate or Ramsgate to Minster, Grove Ferry, or Sturry, at either 
of which places good roach-fishing may be had. The fishery is.a 
private one. Daily tickets, 1s. each, being obtainable at Minster 
(at the tavern near the church) ; at the Hotel, Grove Ferry, where 
boats may be hired; or of Mr. May, the owner of the fishery, at the 
Fordwick Arms, near Sturry Station, who also lets boats at a 
very moderate charge. The baits most patronised by the local 
anglers are the caddis, which they call stick baits from their being 
encased with small sticks, and with which very good sport may be 
had; but at times caddis are difficult to obtain, and gentles or 
paste will be generally found effective. The roach run large and 
will average 5 oz; many running up from 141b.to 2 Ib . in weight. 
I cannot advise any Thames roach fisherman to try this water, 
as instead of being able to fish with the bait just above or dragging 
the bottom it is more likely he will have to fish 12 inches or 
perhaps 18 inches off the bottom, there being a good deal of long 
grass-weed, which waves and rolls about with the stream and 
causes much annoyance, very frequently dragging the float under ; 
but with patience and perseverance the angler ought, neverthless 
to have fair sport. The nearest fishing from the towns I have 
named is Minster, but, as usual, the nearest is not the best; this is 
especially the case here, as the river is much affected by the tide. 
But if any of your readers should try Minster let me advise them 
to go across the marshes for one mile by the side of the railway 
which runs to Sandwich and pass under the railway bridge, at the 
sides of which some large roach, and occasionally perch, may be 
taken. I should, however, in preference recommend them to try 
Grove Ferry, and they will find some good swims where roach are 
always at home. At the end of the hotel garden wall by the 
poplars there are always plenty of fish, and a boat moored in mid- 
stream, just below the ferry, will always be profitable. In front of 
the cottage above the ferry on the hotel] side of the river, is a good 
spot for perch, and in the first bend of the river, 500 yards above 
the hotel, good roach are plentiful ; it may be got at from either 
bank. Many fish are also to be found down by the barn, where 
another stream joins the Stour. At Sturry there is not, perhaps, 
so much variety, but the fishing from either bank, about a mile 
below the bridge, is as good as can reasonably be desired. 

The ground bait I recommend is bread and bran, with a few 
sweet brewers’ grains ; the river not being swift, the latter are very 
attractive. Should the angler not be successful in finding the 
roach on at one place he will find it a good plan to let his float 
go with the stream, and follow it for some distance, when, no 
doubt, he will find a community waiting to be hooked. 

If any of your readers are attached to eel-fishing this is one of 
the best rivers for that sport I have ever seen, and possibly one of 
the best in England. In April last I saw thousands of small eels 
passing over the shallows up stream: The local anglers prefer 
eel to roach fishing, as they tell me that the eels are most ex- 
cellent either for dinner or supper, 

Should any angler like to remain by the river-side, lodgings 
can be obtained at Grove Ferry or Sturry, where he will receive 
every kindness and attention. 

I have forwarded this report to your GAZETTE hoping it may be 
the means of inducing many to try their luck in the Stour, and 
with the hope that they may be as successful, or more so, than 


Tuomas HuGGeEtTs. 
P.S. Ontwo cold days this spring I caught above 40 lb. weight. 





TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List, 
But is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Kvery article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] 


May 22, 1880.] 


LAKE-TROUT FISHING IN IRELAND. 

I HAD heard a good deal of the trout-fishing to be had on 
artificial lakes in the demesne of a certain baronet not 
twenty miles from Cork, and availing myself ofa business engage- 
ment with the worthy gentleman, I had no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to fish upon the lake. It was in the month of Sep- 
tember. There had been a good deal of rain; the day upon 
which I visited the place was stormy, and the water was “ chippy,” 
and in highly favourable condition for angling. Not being a 
regular trout fisherman, I was ill-prepared in the way of tackle, 
and had in my book only a few cast of old flies from the previous 
year. This did not cause me much uneasiness, for I knew I could 
rely upon the sporting owner for any amount of tackle and rods. 
My anticipations in this respect were not disappointed. I was 
supplied with ample paraphernalia, and, furthermore, every 
information was afforded as to the best casts and the flies most 
likely to meet with fish. The lakes are charmingly situated at 
the base of terraced grounds beautifully laid out, overlooking 
which is the splendid old family mansion, standing out 
majestically with ivy-clad walls and stately grandeur. The 
lakes consist of two, the lower and upper, and neither is much 
larger than a good-sized pond. A small stream flows into them 
from the southern side, and when the water in the upper lake has 
reached a certain level the surplus flows into the lower lake, Both 
ponds are stocked with a good supply of fine trout, ranging in size 
from $!b. to 3b. The fishing is principally carried on from a 
boat, but it may also be pursued with advantage from the shore. 
My main object in writing this notice is to point out the advantage 
of the small pattern fly over the larger. The tendency, in this 
country at all events, is to fish with a large fly for trout as well as 
for salmon, and I am led to understand that the worthy baronet 
above referred to has a strong predilection in that direction, too. 
The water upon the day of my first visit was coloured, owing to 
the rain of the previous night. The day itself was gloomy and a 
high wind prevailed. Under these circumstances we selected a 
cast of ordinary lake flies, which were two sizes larger than the fly 
usually fished on trout streams. Ina small punt I paddled to the 
leeward-side of the upper lake, and commenced to angle while the 
craft drifted over the fishing ground to the weather shore. Two 
courses of the lake were made in vain, not evena rise to give hope 
orencouragement. It occurred to me the flies were too large, 
and from my own book I selected a cast of smaller size 
—a hare’s ear, an orange wren, and a grey hackle. A change for 
the better became at once apparent. The trout began to rise, and 
my labours were rewarded by capturing, in less than an hour, 
seven trout which weighed about 5 lb. The largest was 23 Ib., 
and the fellow gave me nearly a quarter of an hour’s play. I had 
neither gaff nor landing net, and with my boat drifting fast to 
shore, I had some tough work before I shipped him. This was 
done by placing my forefinger in the gill. I had previously lost 
a trout quite as large as this, and my misfortune was rather 
increased by the fact that the fish carried away the fly—the orange 
wren—upon which I had taken most of the fish up to that time, 
Indeed, I killed nothing afterwards except the large fish, and that 
was hooked onthe hate’s ear. It may be noted also that the 
Orange wren was tied upon a smaller hook than either of the other 
two flies on my casting line. It was now two o’clock, and a 
servant came down to request my attendance at luncheon. I 
would have preferred to have been left a little longer on the lakes, 
but luncheon was the prelude to our business engagement, and 
hospitality so kindly offered could not be declined. When I 
exhibited my basket the worthy baronet was much pleased at my 
luck, and expressed his surprise when I explained that the flies he 

had supplied were too large a pattern for killing trout. 


Cork, April 26th, 1880. ANGLER. 
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ON THE BROAD. 

Gee provisions, cigars, all in; the word was given and 

away we went! Ourappearance was decidedly nos aristo= 
cratic, and in my opinion our garments would have aroused 
the scorn of the lowest of marine-store dealers. However, we 
looked businesslike, felt easy, and were ‘imperturbable to 
criticism. There were four of us; three, including myself, had 
been on an expedition of a similar sort once or twice before ; the 
fourth of our party was a gentleman to whom a fishing-rod was a 
strange piece of furniture of undefined use, as subsequent events 
proved. The broad we were going to is one of most popular in 
Norfolk, it has a capital inn near by—an excellent host and good 
accommodation. We arrived ; partook of the ardent rum and the 
creamy milk, and felt ready for action. Our host had a boat just 
convenient, we got in, and made fora suitable spot. Friend J—— 
(the inexperienced one) made the observation that he was a 
*‘ good rower,’ so in charity we allowed him the oars—a con- 
fidence he showed himself worthy of by endeavouring to overturn 
a wherry by a collision. After receiving the compliments of the 
gentleman in charge of it, which were feelingly expressed, we 
bestowed upon J a remonstrance and allowed him to rest until 
we were ready to moor. We got in shore well in the shade, and 
prepared to moor. Here again our friend J showed himself 
a useful auxiliary. Grappling a mooring pole, while one of our 
party was at the other end of the boat, he used it with such effect 
that the boat glided away leaving both poles in the water, and the 
second gentleman on his back. After a while we succeeded in 
making all secure, and prepared to “take in” the inhabitants of 
the deep. 








We produced our worms and cast our lines upon the 
waters. J——’s line was seen flying high in the air; it descended, 
enveloped his three companions, and took a quarter of an hour 
to untangle. We bestowed upon him a few inaudible benedic- 
tions. It was necessary to discover, after this, his ‘‘ scientific 
frontier.” We placed him where any repeated vagaries of this 
description would be at the peril of his life. Sport at first was 
slow except with our friend, who at intervals brought to the 
surface several useful domestic utensils. We hooked a few good 
trout, though fishing for roach. But business during the morning 
was extremely dull, the most pleasing sight being that of an 
ancient mariner some score yards off, who was kept decidedly 
busy. It was a beautiful morning, the birds were whistling gaily, 
the sun shining, the trees and flowers bursting their buds, and 
except now and again a sudden diving of our float, nothing to 
arouse us. It was provocative of reverie, and we were sinking 
gradually into, that state when a cry from J——, ‘‘ Here, I say, 
I’ve caught it ; now up she comes,” caused a trifle of curiosity. 
After a deal of wily hauling and many ejaculations, the poor 
fellow brought his valuable “bite” to thetop. Toall appearance 
it was nothing more than an old hat! It was so. Some enterpris- 
ing urchin had sunk it with apiece of old iron. Poor J——! We 
now demolished a few refreshments and lighted a cigar. No 
sport, however. After dinner things brightened up considerably, 
and J—— caught two roach! The ancient mariner departed, and 
as if elated at his departure the finny ones took the bait in fine 
style, never, however, increasing j—"s precious two. The shades 
of evening soon warned us that we must depart, and we packed 
up our tackle and rowed to the inn, and were soon underweigh 
for home. Stopping for refreshment at a wayside hostelry, we 
replied to inquiry about our luck. As we were leaving, J , With 
a majestic air, informed the company that he considered angling 
very good sport. E. B. 





ER FS 


Grorcr James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen i Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. Ro ses at 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is papizedd rom 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronise — 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. a 3 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 23. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘‘ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


I may possibly have said sufficient of the Bourne End waters, as far as regards 
trout work, but if coarse fishing had beenon the carpet I should have had much 
more information to impart, as I believe the waters between Cookham and 
Quarry Woods (which I term the Bourne End waters) to be the very best on 
the Upper Shames for allxround fishing. As to trout, the waters are too deep 
and sluggish ; but still big fish are there, and many more would have their 
habitat therein were it not for the filthy pollution which is nightly poured into 
the river from the once celebrated tiouty and pellucid Wycombe stream. I 
say nightly advisedly, because the “ gentlemen of the mills ” do their dirty 
work in the dark for fear of consequences, and make night hideous with smells 
and the river dank with pollution, all for the sake of the “almighty dollar ” 
and mansions of pretension; and yet those self-same men wear a broad phylac- 
tery and frequent chapels and churches, and would persuade all outside their 
little selves that ‘to the pure all things are pure.”” Bourne End, years gone 
by, used to boast a thorough Izaak Walton hostelry, at the riverside, called 
the Watermen’s Arms. Ah! what many pleasant reminiscences does the dear 
old place recal. It was there I first really learnt how to fish, from Jack Wilder, 
T om Sparks, and more recently (though that is a long time ago) from the 
‘‘ Nottingham Georges,” senior and junior. The pretty little inn was close to 
the river, with lawn in front, a porch covered with climbing roses and honey- 
suckle ; everything within was cheery and the landlady, Mrs. Brown, the 
cheeriest and brightest of all—and, ma-for, couldn’t she make a hungry fisher- 
man’s hair curl with poached eggs and ham. The house, like all of its sort, 
alas! has been swept away; but the good hostess, as cheery and bright as of 
yore, presides as mistress of the Railway Tavern, close to the Bourne End 
station of the Great Western Railway. The tavern is replete with every com- 
fort for the piscator at reasonable prices. 








THURSDAY EVENING. 
Little fishing has been attempted during the Whitsun holidays. At Marsh 
Pool a trout of 3 lb. has succumbed. At Marlow, Mr. R. Jackson, on Satur- 
day, from the pool, took a beauty of 10 lb. 9 oz., length, 282 inches. Mr. 
Bedford, three fish returned ; Mr. Stockbridge, one trout, a little over 2 lb. 
River in grand trim, and weather delightfully fine, with wind out of the east. 
May 20. MARLow Buzz, 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in very good order, but a day or two 
of rain would do good. Prospects: Prospects look good for the coming 
season ; there is plenty of fish. GENERAL REMARKS: roach, chub and barbel 
are up at Goring Bridge very thick.—JoHN RUsH. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 

CONDITION OF THE WatTER: In very fair condition, the wind having 
shifted from the N.E. quite round tothe W.S.W. and S. A mild drizzling 
rain fell nearly all day yesterday, and slightly coloured the water. PROSPECTS: 
The prospects are not very favourable, the slight showers that fall only increas- 
ing the good condition of the water. SporT DuRING THE WEEK: Messrs. 
Lefevre and Webb, of the Champion Angling Club, had some fair sport at 
Ranworth on Monday, their take being about 27 lb.; and Messrs. Palmer 
Brothers, of the same club, at Acle, had a fine catch of bream and roach, 
weighing over 28 lb., sume of the bream scaling 2} 1b., none of the fish being 
in spawn. GENERAL ReMArKs: The Champion Angling Club held their 
first fishing match here on Thursday 27th, and I hope they will have a fine day. 
—CHAS. WHITAKER. 

May 20. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


Fish have risen fairly well since I last wrote. Early on Tuesday morning 
clouds of March browns came on the water, and the wind being roughish a nice 
ripple was caused on the surface. Good sport was consequently obtained. There 
have been great numbers of rodsters out during the holidays, and the best 
killers have been the March brown, the red caterpillar and the yellow May dun. 
Three fish, scaling close on six pounds, fell to the last-named, near Mayfield. 
All were finely-fed trout in the highest condition. Three good baskets have 
also been taken on the principal reaches, few going away from the river disap- 
pointed, particularly those who know what fly-fishing is and how to follow it in 
a right way. We have many visitors now at our riverside hotels, and down 
stream there has been very fair sport since the rain which fell about the middle 
of last week: Some anglers have confined themselves to the tributary brooks, 
and from the Hamps and the Manifold some nice trout have been taken, the 
largest basket that has come to our knowledge being one of four brace. 


The Exe (Exeter). 

Trout-fishing has not been very special during the past few days, owing to the 
lowness of the river, but on Wednesday last Mr. T. E. Fouraker, chemist, of 
South Street, took a splendid fellow of 2 lb. weight, measuring 16} inches 
long, and 9g} inches girth. It was taken with one of Miss Osborn’s celebrated 
minnows, which are most highly spoken of this season.—F RANK GOSDEN. 


The Lea (Broxbourne). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good. PRospEcTS: For trout and eels, 
good. Weather, fine. Wind, N.W. SPoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Mr. Thompson took a handsome trout in exceptionally good condition yester- 
day in King’s Weir, weight 5 lb. 8 oz.—T. B., May 2oth. 








Ilfracombe (North Devon).- 


The streams about Ilfracombe and neighbourhood are now very low and there 
are few native anglers here ; any one wanting a mess of fish goes into the water 
with their shirt sleeves turned up, and gropes out a dozen or two, evenings after 
work hours, The fish are in very good condition, and run about four or five to 
the pound. ‘There is very little doing in sea fishing this last week owing to the 
strong easterly storms. Yesterday the wind shifted round to the west with fine 
weather ; boats with fishing parties put out and returned with fair catches of 
codling and whiting. Pout, bass and bream hav not made their appearance yet.— 

May 21. HENRY COMER. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Low and fine. Our streams have not been so 
low for these three seasons. There is no way so likely to take trout as with 
the fly or minnow ; the latter must be used at the rapid, rough parts of the 
stream; there will be found the largest trout, and as the water is so fine the 
anglers only chance to get near them. Iam pleased to inform our brothers 
of the angle that I never saw so many grayling upon the spawning beds as I 
did upon the Teme; the early part of this week I fished close for trout, but 
had but little sport; I hooked a few good trout early in the morning, and again 
as the sun goes down. I landed 2} brace the other evening. Mr. B. Smith 
caught a good brace, Mr. Oatridge has landed a few brace, one fine fellow.— 
JoHn A. GRIFFIN. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


We have had no salmon-fishing since last I wrote, owing to the extreme 
lowness of the water; the wind has changed from the east to north-west, but 
still there seems to be no prospect of rain. The cot-men could not even try 
to fish this week on account of lowness of water, and last week they only 
caught three or four. The trout-fishing in the evening is very good, but 
could be better still if we had a little fresh in river and streams ; every one is 
wishing for rain, both country and river need it. Mr. P. McCarthy caught 
some large trout on the Suir, and several others were successful late in the 
evening. The orange tail flyis the most taking at present, and in the hot 
sun some gentlemen have killed on the black spider fly (hawthorn). On 
Sunday and Monday two different parties went to the lakes. Mr. Park caught 
six dozen on the ottar ; but with rod no one we heard of wassuccessful except 
Mr. French and Major Chalmers, who caught a few—the day was too bright 
and no breeze, so they could have no chance of having any sport. An eel 
was caught on night-line last night which weighed 4 lb. Glass still rising, 
and not much prospect of rain, though the wind has changed at last from 
the east. DORA. 


The Test 


Fishing has improved a little of late, but it is still very poor, in consequence 
of the weather. We have had no rain now for nearly two months and the wind 
is in the old quarter. Weed cutting has been going on vigourously for the last 
ten days; it is a wonderful year for them, low water seems to suit them admir- 
ably. There is plenty of fly on daily, and the fish rise well. It certainly has 
been a most disastrous year for fishing ; by this time I usually have accounted 
for about fifty brace of trout, this year I think it is ten brace. And now we are 
almost into the May fly season. I have killed fish even with it on the last day 
of May, but its usual time is the 5th or 6th June; last year it was even later than 
that. I am rather anxious to see what sort of a season this will be for the May 
fly, as last year being so very wet, the flies had no chance of breeding ; and as 
it is not known for certain how long the eggs take to hatch out, one can give a 
pretty good guessastotime. If there are very few flies this year, we may 
conclude that they take a year.—HAMPSHIRE. 

Thursday, May 2oth. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

All the week we have had cold easterly winds prevailing with a glaring sun, 
in the middle of the day, which has all been against the fly fishers ; but still, 
with all these difficulties, there have been a few who have done fairly, both on 
the Wye, and onsome parts of the Derwent, especially those who have fished 
both early and late. It is very little use fishing in the middle of the day now, 
while this bright glaring sun continues. With the artificial fly dibbing may now 
be followed with success under the bushes and trees with the natural fly. The 
bottom fishers, by fishing early and late, have succeeded in killing some very 
fine trout with the ant eggs for bait. Fine fish, weighing nearly 4 lb. the 
brace, have been taken. The killing flies are the duns, spiders, red and sand 
flies. The yellow is fast making its appearance on both these rivers, and next 
week’s report I will give you the best way how to make the yellows which kill 
sowellin Derbyshire. The night-line party at Matlock Bath still keeps 
killing a good many fish, viz., trout and eels, large lob worms for baits. Rain is 
much wanted by the anglers in Derbyshire. Iam truly sorry to say that there 
has been one of the best breeding brooks on the Darley Dale club waters 
poisoned this week, and every fish in the brook killed. This brook is known 
by the name of the Land Dale Brook near Darley Bridge, and was the chief 
support to the Darley Dale club waters.— GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, 
Matlock Bath, 

May 2oth. 


SCOTCH REPORTS 
(From the Scotsman, May 18.) 


LOCHLEVEN.—The weather was clear and dry yesterday, with a fine steady 
easterly wind blowing, and fair sport was got with good baskets. The follow- 
ing were the reports: —Mr. Young Glasgow, had eleven trout, 12 1b. 8 oz. ; 
Mr. Furguson, six trout, 6 lb.; Mr. Harvey, Glasgow, seventeen trout, 15 lb. 
8 oz.; Messrs. Ritchie and Anderson, Glasgow, eight trout, 10 lb. 4 0z,; Mr. 
Stevenson, Dunfermline, eight trout, 7 lb.; Mr. Mills, twelve trout, 12]b, ; Mr, 
Bremmer, twenty trout, 13 lb. 4 oz.; Dr. Wood, Edinburgh, eighteen trout, 
16 lb.; Mr. Spink, Edinburgh, fourteeen trout, ro lb. 8 oz.; Mr. Day, Stirling, 
fifteen trout, 10 lb. ; Mr. Wilson, Edinburgh, ten trout, 8lb.; Mr. J. C. Fer- 
guson, Edinburgh, twenty-eight, 261b. 4 0z.; Mr. Clayhills Henderson, 
nineteen trout, 20 lb.; Mr. Elliot, M.P. for Northallerton, came in with a very 
superior basket containing twenty-nine t.out, and weighing 34 lb., several of 
them weighing 2 lb. and upwards; Dr. Douglas, Dunfermline, eleven trout, 
14 lb., one weighing 21b. 60z. Several boats were somewhat late in arriving 
at the pier, but they invariably reported good sport with heavy baskets. Messrs. 
Thomson and W. O’Hanlon, twenty-six trout, 20 lb, ; General and Mr. Ranken, 
eighteen trout, 15 lb.; Messrs. Scott Moncrieff and Robertson, twenty-five 
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trout, 26 lb. 1 4 OF ; Messrs. Taylor, Glasgow, and Brodie, Edinburgh, twenty- 
nine trout, 24 1b. The number of trout killed yesterday was 331, weighing 
301 lb. The Stirling Club will have their first competition to-day, and they 
have engaged seventeen noats, the heaviest muster by any club on record. 





SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


-AMONGST the numerous retinue of angling clubs that have sprung 
into existence during the last four years the Surrey Piscatorials is one 
of them, and has just completed its third year. As is the case with 
most young clubs, it has had difficulties to contend with in its growth, 
but it may now be said to have overcome them; and not only is it 
firmly established, but it is in a state of satisfactory prosperity. The 
present number of members is twenty-five, and they are all thorough 
practical anglers. It will now go on increasing in strength, and in 
the capacity of secretary there is no doubt that Mr. E. A. Whitby will 
efficiently discharge the duties of that office, and raise the club toa 
high position. The third anniversary dinner was held at the head- 
quarters, St. Paul’s Tavern, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, on the 
evening of Thursday, the 13th of May, under the presidency of Dr. 
Carpenter, with Dr. Maples in the vice-chair, There was an attend- 
ance of about fifty members and friends, including Messrs. J. P. 
Wheeldon, C. Basil Cooke, W. H. Brougham, E. A. Whitby, Bans- 
back (treasurer), Clarke, Boalch, Francis, Duck, Hayward, Medway, 
C. A. Beckett, Langlois, Barnes, &c., &c. The billiard-room was 
utilised for the banquet, and had avery pleasiug and effective appear- 
ance. The tables were tastefully decorated with choice flowers, and 
the walls were embellished with some very fine specimens of fish. Of 
the dinner it would be impossible to give too much praise, as every- 
thing was ofa first-class character and admirably served up under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Bansback, the respected pro- 
prietor of the hostelry and the worthy treasurer of the club, who was 
highly complimented during the service of the different items ona 
capitally-arranged menu. At intervals, as dinner was going on, Mr. 
Fred Lane performed some choice selections of music on the piano- 
forte in a thorough masterly style. The stewards were distinguished 
by wearing some smart rosettes, having an artificial minnow in the 
centre. After the removal of the cloth, the Chairman gave the toast 
of ‘* The Queen and the rest of the Royal Family,” duly estimating 
the character of Her Majesty as a Sovereign, a wife and a mother, 
affording a grand example to her subjects. The next toast was given 
from the chair—‘‘The Army, Navy and Reserve Forces,” Dr. 
Carpenter bearing testimony to the efficiency of each in their different 
departments, and uniting with the toast the name of Mr. Basil 
Cooke, of the 19th Surrey Volunteers, who responded to the same in 
an excellent speech, assuring those present that if ever the services 
of the Volunteers are called into active duty they would be found 
equal to any emergency. The most important item in the evening’s 
proceedings was the report, which was read by the secretary, Mr. E. 
A. Whitby. It stated that the receipts of the year had been equal to 
the expenditure. There was a vote of ro} guineas as club prizes ; 
out of this sum 2} guineas had not been won. In private prizes 44 
guineas had been won in addition to other prizes, consisting of a 
silver cup given annually by Dr. Carpenter, a guinea hamper of wine, 
a gallon of whiskey, a pair of guinea boots, a billiard cue and case, 
a set of chessmen and board, a set of coral and diamond studs, a 
macintosh coat and a pair of fishing boots. The decoration medal for 
the champion prize winner was secured by Mr. C. A. Beckett, bearing 
the following inscription ; ‘“‘ Presented to Mr. C,. A. Beckett, Champion 
Prize Winner, 1879,” and on the other side ‘‘ Surrey Piscatorials,” 
and a brace of fish. It was silver gilt in a neat morocco case. Mr. 
Clarke was the winner of Dr. Carpenter’s cup. “The quantity of fish 
weighed-in was about 350 lb, in the year by the following members :— 
Mr. Beckett, 117 lb. 13 0z. ; Mr. Francis, 39 lb. 43 oz. ; Mr. Clarke, 
38 Ib. 5 oz. ; Mr. Duck, 34 1b. 13 0z.; Mr. Langlois, 33 Ib. 13 oz. ; 
Dr. Carpenter, 20 lb. 132 cz. ; Mr. Boalch, 19 lb. 103 oz. ; Dr. Maples, 
19 Ib. 7 oz. ; Mr. Whitby, 19 lb. 6} oz. ; Mr. Bansback, 8 lb. 5 02. ; 
Mr. Naylor, 2 lb. 11 oz.; Mr. Hayward, 2 lb. 10} oz. ; Mr. Linstead, 
1 Ib. 13 oz. ; Mr. Eggbrecht, 1 lb. 63 oz. ; and Mr. Moore, 73 oz. The 
club prizes were won as follows:—Pike, Dr. Maples; perch, Mr. 
Beckett 1st, Mr. Naylor 2nd. Roach: Mr. Francis, 1st; Mr. Duck, 
znd. Dace: Mr. Boalch, 1st; Mr. Bansback, 2nd. Barbel: Mr. 
Clarke, 1st; Dr. Carpenter, 2nd; and bream, Mr. Langlois. The 
private prizes were secured as follows:—Mr. Waters’ prize for the 
largest roach, 1 lb. 7 oz., by Mr. Beckett. Mr. Wheeldon’s prize for 
the best take of barbel in one day, by Dr. Carpenter. Mr. Barnes’ 
prize for the largest perch, by Mr. Beckett. Messrs. Cridland and 
Clarke’s prize for the largest take of bream in one day, by Mr. Clarke. 
Messrs. Barnes and Hayward’s prize for the largest take of jack, by 
Dr. Maples, and Mr. Smith’s prize for the largest take of dace in one 
day, by Mr. Beckett. The report, which was orally given by the 
secretary, was considered very satisfactory, and was frequently ap- 
plauded. Then followed.the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success 
to the Surrey §Piscatorial Society,’ which Dr. Carpenter in- 
troduced in an effective and practical speech, full of encourage- 
ment to the members of the club, and evidencing his own 
desire to do all he could to add to its future welfare, his remarks being 
listened to with earnest attention, and calling forth frequent expres- 
sions of approval. The toast was most enthusiastically drank, The 
remaining toasts on the list were as follows. ‘‘The health of the 
Donors and Visitors”’ to be replied to by Messrs. H. Cridland and J. 
Waters. ‘‘ The health of the Prize Winners,” to be replied to 
Mr. Beckett. ‘‘ The Press’? to be replied to by Messrs. 

H. Brougham, and J. P. Wheeldon. ‘‘ The Secretary”? to 
be replied to by Mr. Whitby. ‘The Retiring Officers” to 

_ be replied toby Mr. Beckett, ‘The Stewards’? to be replied 





to by Dr. Maples. ‘‘ The Host and Hostess’? which received 
a well merited response testifying to the opinion of those present on 
the excellent character of the dinner, andin his reply, Mr. Bansback 
was warmly applauded. The last toast was an importantone, though last 
not least, which was ‘‘ The Health of the Chairman”’ given by Mr. Duck, 
who expressed the thorough appreciation of the Society of Dr. Car- 
penter’s services as their President, and who had won the golden 
opinion of the whole of the members. The Chairman briefly acknow- 
ledged the compliment. The various toasts were interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music, and ‘‘ God save the Queen ”’ terminated 
a very pleasant, happy and harmonious re-union. 








NENE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


PRESENTATION TO AN ANGLER OF THE ROYAL HUMANE 
SOCIETY’S CERTIFICATE, 


THE annual supper of the members, usual at the commencement of 
the season, was held recently at the Stag’s Head Inn, Abington 
Street, when between thirty and forty lovers of the angle and their 
friends assembled around the festive board. The repast, prepared by 
Mrs. Horspool, and admirably served by her assistants, was in every 
way worthy of the reputation of the old-established hostelry. The 
room was adorned by preserved specimens of different fish caught by 
Mr. W. T. Morriss, Mr. W. Ball, Mr. Thomas Tipler and Mr. White- 
house, while the treasurer (J. B. Hensman, Esq.) contributed two oil 
paintings of trout and pike, by Inksip, and a copy of Pickering’s 
‘“‘Tzaak Walton.’’ The tables were tastefully arranged with bouquets 
and doufonnieres, and nothing was wanting to add to the comfort 
and pleasure of the convzves. The company included J. B. Hensman, 
Esq., who presided, supported by Mr, Councillor Mills and Mr. J. H. 
Fletcher. Inthe vice-chair was Mr. W. T. Morris, supported by 
Mr. T. E. Gray, Mr. F. Hollis, Mr. Joseph Allen and Mr. J. A. 
Connolly ; and there were also present Messrs. E. F. Walton, 
I, Tarry, T. Marsh, J.A.C. Hill, J. Sands, W. Keats, W. Ball, 
A. Troup, E. Cosford, James Smith, H. T. Westley, Joseph Bates, 
W. Rigby, W. Williams, W. Powell, J. Tipler, W. Major, Hewitt, 
Emery, Bishop, Utley, &c. 

After supper the Chairman gave the first toast, ‘‘The Queen,”’ 
remarking that the late Prince Consort was passionately fond of fish- 
ing, and no doubt her Majesty spent many happy days with him when 
he was salmon-fishing in Scotland. He (the chairman) would couple 
with the toast the health of the Prince of Wales, who is an angler, 
and a fine specimen of an English gentleman. (Applause.) The 
Chairman said it gave him great pleasure to come amongst them on 
such an occasion, when they greeted each other as brothers of the 
angle; but before descending to things piscatorial, he had a very 
pleasant duty to perform, and that was to present to one of their 
number the honorary certificate of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving life. (Applause.) It would be in the recollection of most of 
them that Mr. William Loveland, whom they were pleased to see 
present in good health (cheers), rescued a boy named Robert Kilby, 
aged eight, who fell into the river Nene on the 21st of February last. 
This was not the first time that Mr. Loveland had risked his own life 
to save others, for he (the Chairman) believed he was correct in saying 
that seven times Mr. Loveland had gone into the water for the purpose 
of rescuing his fellow creatures. (Cheers.) They were all, as mem- 
bers of the club, proud of that, and wished to mark their appreciation 
of his bravery by making him an honorary member. (Cheers.) 
Therefore he (the Chairman) had great pleasure in presenting, with 
the honorary certificate of the Royal Humane Society, a subscriber’s 
ticket to Mr. Loveland. He (the Chairman) was not going to make a 
pathetic speech, for fishermen were very modest men (laughter), but 
he did wish to say that it was all very well for them to pursue their 
sport surrounded by creature comforts, and even to take aheaderona 
bright summer’s morning, but it was a very different thing to be called 
upon at a moment’s notice to risk your own life in order to save a child 
from drowning. The strongest swimmer might wellhesitate before jump- 
ing into water of which he was ignorant, not knowing whether he would 
get entangled in weeds, or injured by coming in contact with a stone. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Loveland, however, did not stop to think of that, 
but at once plunged into the water and saved the child; and now 
they had great pleasure in seeing him amongst them, while he would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his conduct had been appre- 
ciated by his fellow-townsmen, as well as by his brother anglers. 
(Cheers.) They would not thank him (the Chairman) to expatiate on 
the benefits conferred by such an institution as the Royal Humane 
Society, but he would remark that, in giving such a certificate, it did 
much to call forth and to sustain one of the noblest qualities of an 
Englishman, one which all took a pride in, and that was courage. 
(Loud cheers.) It was only necessary to make a representation of 
the matter in the proper quarter; and he might say that one of their 
members, Mr. Utley, took it up, and gave an account to the Society 
of what had been done, and the certificate was forthcoming. He (the 
Chairman) was sure that Mr. Loveland, when he received it, would 
treasure it, because, after all, very few men had the opportunity of 
securing such a testimonial, which was something for one’s children 
to be proud of, and worthy of being handed down to posterity. It 
was with great pleasure he (the Chairman) presented the certificate, 
and he was sorry that it could not be done in a more public manner 
by some official of the town; but he was sure it would be welcomed, 
coming as it did from brothers of the angle, and accompanied by a 
subscriber’s ticket, which would enable him (Mr. Loveland) to fish 
free, as long as he lived, in the club waters. (Cheers.) Mr. Hens- 
man then handed to Mr. Loveland the vellum certificate of the Royal 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do.not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1r,—Since the insertion of my letter of the 27th of March, in the FISHING 
GAZETTE, several metropolitan and provincial anglers have taken up the ques- 
tion of the advisability of an alteration of the above Act; and all agree, in the 
main, withthe propositions contained in thatletter; and the only difference between 
I and those gentlemen consists in the too early end of the proposed close 
time—being on the 15th of April for jack and perch. Now, sir, I am not a 
professional jack angler, confining myself principally to bottom fishing, but 
judging from my past knowledge of the habits of those fish in different rivers, 
metropolitan as well as provincial, I still am of opinion that jack and perch 
spawn in March and the beginning of April. Whether those fish are fit to take 
either after the proposed time in April, or the present one in June, or even 
until the month of September, is more a question for the jack or perch anglers 
to decide when they take their fish, and whose experience teaches them when 
they are best fitted for sport, or the table. 

Tt was not my intention in that letter to go into the question of the fit condi- 
tion of those fish after spawning; if I did soI might point to the bad state 
roach and bream frequently are, in June, after the old close time, viz., March, 
April and May; but my object was, and still is, to point out that anglers 
could fish all the year round with advantage to themselves, without being 
detrimental to the fish in the breeding season. On referring to the GAZETTE 
of April 3rd, your correspondents Mr. Bonvoisin, ‘“‘ The Trent Otter” and 
“« Wandering Angler,’ agree with me, so far, as to the necessity of protecting all 
coarse fish during the spawning time; and also to giving the angler more 
time to follow his attractive pastime. ‘‘ The Trent Otter ” kindly endorses nearly 
all in that letter, but takes exception to the commencement of the close time 
for jack and perch, on the 15th of January; and he states that he has had 
some excellent sport with jack, in February. 1 have no doubt but that there 
is capital sport to be had with those fish at that time of the year. But I would 
ask that gentleman and all those holding the same opinion ; is it not better to 
cease angling for fish a month before they spawn, when the chances are you 
destroy thousand of embryo fish, and commence a week or two after, when there 
is only the individual fish, than to angle up to a week or two, and then give 
them a couple months to recover ? 

Mr. Bonvoisin, in his letter, goes over many important questions that bear 
upon angling and its benefits; and whilst fully agreeing with a great deal he 
advances, at present I confine myself to the one question at issue. I know that 
Mr. Bonvoisin has the welfare of anglers at heart, and if he would lend his 
assistance to the effort to get an alteration of the Act as it now stands, he 
would, if possible, reap greater laurels than he has already deserved, and 
acquired, from his brother piscators. ‘ Wandering Angler’’ in the GAZETTE 
referred to, lays great stress upon the question of eels being included in the 
present fence months. As I know from my experience of provincial angling, 
that working men think a deal of eel-fishing, and as those fish are in prime 
condition during the better part of those months, and, as I believe, they are to 
a certain extent migratory, I do not think they come within the meaning of the 
Act; and I do hope, should we succeed in getting it altered, they will be 
excluded from the closetime of coarse fish. Otherwise, I do not perceive that 
the gentleman differs with me in my letter of March 27th. 

In the GAZETTE of April 1oth there are two correspondents ‘‘ Meiksham ’’ and 
“Hook,’’ and I find that neither of these gentlemen disagree with me as to 
angling all the year round. ‘‘ Melksham ”’ very tritely argues, that if all the water 
in all parts, were to fenced under one close time, not three months, but six 
months would be required. I quite agree with that gentleman, and therein, I 
believe, will lie the gist of the alteration of the Act. Passing on to the corre- 
spondents of April 17th, Mr. F. Malcolm, R. Woolfall and ‘‘ London,” are all 
three in favour of an amendment of the Mundella Act, but do not agree as to the 
length of the close time. F. Malcolm points to one important fact that should 
an alteration in the close time take place for different fish, there would be no 
difficulty eventually in getting anglers to return those fish that were out of season 
to the waters again. I quite agree with him, for I believe, that there is rapidly 
springing up amongst anglers, a pleasing kind of espiri¢ d? corps, that has a 
tendency to make any “loose fish” think twice before he acted once. R. 
Woolfall, of Liverpool, is also of the same way of thinking, but differs with 
me in reference to jack and perch. Our friend ‘‘ London”’ would protect jack 
and perch from Ist of March till the middle of June, the former; and till the 
middle of July, the latter; but recommends that no kinds of fish to be taken, if 
I understand him rightly, between those dates, unless dace; to commence 
angling for themin May. As ‘*London” will perceive, I differ with him, 
because he would shut out the angler two clear months, viz., May and June, 
which plan would, in my opinion, give the fish the first place instead of the 
angler. 

In your number of April 24th you insert a long and very telling letter from 
Mr. Bonvoisin, in which that gentleman rapidly sketches out enough work to 
engage the attention of both anglers and legislators for more time than could 
be set apart at present, or than they would give their minds to; and 
therefore, in looking over the letter, and confining myself to the one question, I 
am afraid Mr. Bonvoisin does not give that credit that, I think, is due to the 
majerity of anglers as theyare now constituted. Iam of opinion the tenor of 
that letter wow'd leave anunpleasant impression amongst those who did not 
know him, without his meaning to do so; for I do not fora moment believe that 
Mr. Bonyoisin considers there are a greater number of rascally poachers, &c., 








than there are anglers, whether they are members of clubs or otherwise. I 
quite agree with him, and emphatically endorse all he states, as to the neces- 
sity of stopping all illegal netting and poaching ; but, by reaching out too far, 
we may lose that which perhaps may be modestly within our reach. 

And now, sir, having briefly, and I am afraid imperfectly, touched upon those 
points, vo and com, that your correspondents have referred to, I fall in with 
some of the views broached by F. Malcom, and consider that the time has now 
arrived whensome action should be taken by all anglers; and I would suggest 
that a committee should be appointed by the East and West Central 
Association jointly, for the purpose of calling a conference in London of 
delegates from all the working-men angling clubs in Great Britain who would 
choose to send one, and for them to consider what alterations would be required 
in the Mundella Act, and that would be most acceptable to the vast majority 
in the kingdom. 

In conclusion, I hope our London anglers will not let this matter drop, but 
that it will be taken upin the interest of the working-man angler ; for, unlike the 
‘‘ Conservative working man,” he isnot amyth, buta genuine fact, increasing 
in numbers and moral tone every day, And should we succeed in removing those 
difficulties that are considered such now by nearly all anglers, I, for one,shall not 
think this discussion has been vain. 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for the kindly interest you have taken by opening 
your columns for what I know many anglers think a real removable grievance, 
—tIam, &c., RuFF. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE “MUNDELLA ACT.” 


S1r,—I read with very great pleasure the letter that appeared in last week’s 
issue of the FISHING GAZETTE, bearing the well-known signature of a valued 
correspondent, Mr, James Gregory ; and I can say I only wish he was hon. sec 
of the Newark and Muskham Fishery, for the members of that fishery seem to 
be troubled with a very conscientious committee (but I may mention I am not 
a member of that Association), for they actually will not let a member fish for 
eels and flounders during the close time; for I was informed by a member that 
a meeting was held and a resolution to that effect passed; that they meant to 
strictly enforce the Act in their fishery, and not allow a line to be wetted on 
any pretence whatever for three months. I suppose one or two members did 
faintly protest against this thing ; but, in the words of my informant, the com- 
mittee jumped down their throats in a hurry, and the afore-mentioned 
members at once collapsed, and so a resolution to the contrary was never put 
to the meeting. I only wish I had been there that night ; they (the committee) 
would not have scared me so easily, for I should have gone to the members 
beforehand and requested their attendance—at least, those members who were ~ 
in favour of eel and flounder fishing, and I believe a majority of them are—and 
with them at my back would have tried to bring about a healthy revival, or else 
very soon sent the committee to the rightabout, for I will maintain that eels and 
flounders, being considered migratory fish, are exempted from the Act, at least 
in such rivers as the Trent, Severn, Thames, &c. I have constantly said that 
our fresh-water fish need protecting; but the Act in its present form is, in my 
idea, “‘a big muddle.” Now, having safely delivered myself of that little off- 
spring, I will just glance at another point or two. Another correspondent, 
signing himself H. E. G., Richmond, says that ‘the Mundella Act may apply 
very well to more northerly streams, such as the Trent,’’ but does not apply 
to more southerly streams such as the Thames. Now, H.E. G. does not tell 
us why the Act should apply very well to the one stream, and not to the other. 
Now I confess that I am very short-sighted in this matter, and fail to see it. 
Why? Because roach, bream, tench, &c., do not spawn until June; in very 
favourable seasons roach might spawn the latter end of May; but as for bream 
and tench they more often spawn the latter end of June, so that the Act, in its 
present form, scarcely protects them at all; and I cannot see why those fish 
should be fenced from March 15th, when they might very well be taken six 
weeks or so longer. May and June would be the very best fence months for 
those fish. And another reason why the Act does not apply very well to the 
Trent is, in favourable seasons dace will have spawned before the 15th March, ~ 
and the Act, in its present form, does not protect them at all. Dace are more 
quickly scoured than any fish we have, and a couple of warm sunny days, when 
they get on the scours, is almost sufficient for them. A week or so ago I was 
down the riverside, and the dace were taking the natural fly well, and when 
I saw them as they partly turned on their sides and then darted like 
a streak of silver through the water, I dropped a mild adjective or two against 
all wooden Acts in general, and the Mundella Act in particular, for dace might 
well be taken on May Ist. Pike and perch, in my idea, are not sufficiently 
fenced; they ought to have a little more time at the beginning, and a little 
more at the close of the now close season—at least pike ought at the close. 
These are a few reasons why I differ with H. E. G. when he says the Act may 
apply very well to the Trent. Mr. Gregory, or any other practical angler, will 
bear me out and say that I am not far wrong in what I say. The only true 
solution of this question is for the whole of the angling associations in an entire 
fishery district to combine together and get an uniform close time for all sorts 
of fish (I mean the whole of the associations to be uniform in the matter, and 
not a general close time for the fish) ; just such an idea as Mr. Gregory threw 
out last week—say, dace from March Ist till May rst; roach, &c., from May 
Ist till June 15th; bream, &c., from May 15th till July tst.; pike, &c., from 
March st till July ist—eels and flounders to be exempt altogether. And if this 
idea is carried out, and aspecial license from the Board or Home Secretary to 
endorse it, the Mundella Act would then be beautiful—of course, all public 
fisheries to be regulated by the private fisheries. Another little matter. Aman 
was fined the other week at Lincoln for fishing for eels in the Witham during 
the close season. This man, in his defence, produced a letter written by Mr. 
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Mundella, in which it said that eels and flounders being considered migratory 
they might be taken without breaking the law. But the Bench thought other- 
wise; and the man was fined. Now, there are migratory eels and non- 
migratory eels—those found in the Witham are non-migratory ; for I believe I 
am right when I say that there is no direct communication with the sea from 
the Witham, and the eels that are found in the Witham are the yellow-bellied 
or flat-nosed eels; and so, under these circumstances, the Bench was perhaps 
justified in fining the man. I remember a case being tried at Spalding: a man 
had been caught fishing for eels, and brought before the magisirates, but they 
dismissed the case, as they considered eels to be exempt from the Act. Now, 
the Act, in its present form, is very misleading; for one bench of magistrates 
fines a man and another does not, for one and thesame offence. Now, if a 
short clause had been added to the Act, to exempt eels and flounders, the 
difficulty would be met. We have migratory eels and non-migratory eels here 
in the Trent ; and, according to the Lincoln verdict, it would be legal to take 
one and not legalto take the other, for the report in the newspaper is very 
vague; but I suppose the magistrate said that the Witham eels were not 
migratory, and so were included in the Act; while the Trent eels, being 


‘migratory, were exempt from the Act. Hoping we may soon have an alteration 


for the better—I am, &c., THE TRENT OTTER, 


P.S.—I enclose the paragraph in question. 
May 17th. 


MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1r,—It would, as E. W. suggests in your last issue, be very advisable 
for secretaries of all angling clubs to notice and report in the FISHING GAZETTE 
the exact date (this season) that roach, chub and bream,spawn. 

I myself thoroughly believe in a close time, but not such as Mundella’s Act 
provides us. Unfortunately for many of us, the Bill was framed according to the 
ideas of the Thames fishermen, who I find yet believe (on paper) in pike and 
roach fishing on the Ist of June. How singular, though, no single one has 
ever crossed my path with such antiquated ideas. 

Mr. Gregory has well befriended the Trent anglers in gaining for them a close 
time from May 15th to June 15th. Such close time may be suitable to that 
river ; but upon an adjoining one, and also another far to the southward of the 
Trent, the roach will not spawn, or be fit to take, until long after the 15th of 
June, and as for pike-fishing it would be an absurdity ; for I always hold you do 


_more harm to a water, taking useless small jack in the summer than ten- 


pounders in February, therefore let all unprotected waters seek protection 
from Mundella’s Act. But such waters that are under the rule of a Board, Society 
or club, should be registered as such, and appoint such close time, as is mos, 
suitable to their waters. For this county, Lincolnshire, I should propose the 
close time between the 15th of May and the rst day of July, of course the 
safety of pike and perch being previously provided for. 

How very undecidedly does Mundella’s Act provided for the taking of eels 
during this close time. Mr. Mundella declares himself that eels are not preserved 
by the Act, as by letter in a former GAZETTE ; yet on the 13th of this month 
a man was fined by the magistrates of this city, with costs, 13s. 6d. for 
legering for eels. He had not caught one, so was really fined for the 
attempt, and this warning given, that any other angler brought up before them 
would be fined the full penalty. WITHAM 

Lincoln, May 17th. 


FOREIGN PIKE. 

S1r,—I send you the following translations (in making which I have 
kept as nearly as possible to the actual language of the original) in the hope 
that they may prove of some interest to the readers of your valuable paper.— 
I am, &c., Lro Bonvolisin. 

The following is from ZL’ Avenir d’ Arras :—A PIKE SEVERAL TIMES A 
CENTENARY.—A magnificent capture has just been made in the Marais of Guines 
at a spot known as Za Belle Peche. An inhabitant of Guines has captured an 
enormous pike weighing nearly 17 kilogs (34 lb.) This pike is several centuries 
old, if the inscription, which has been successfully deciphered, upon the ring 
attached to its tail is to be believed: Pertineo domino meo regi Hispanorum 
(I belong to my lord the King of the Spaniards). This fine fish would thus 
have lived in the Guines waters at the time of the Spanish Rule. 

The following occurs in a recent number of La Semaine Francaise :— 

A GIANT Pike.—A few days since a landowner in the neighbourhood of 
Saumur invited his friends to fish one of his ponds, the quietude of which had 
been undisturbed by rod or net for at least fifteen years. To his great surprise the 
net placed at the mouth of the outlet remained persistently empty; the water 
was entirely drawn off; not the smallest carp had therein been captured ; when 
suddenly the reeds were noisily agitated, and an enormous pike with a 
prodigious leap sprang into the little fillet of water which still remained in the 
pond. Two minutes later this monster, which weighed 38 lb., and was solely 
responsible for the depopulating of the pond, was captured. 


LIVE-BAITING FOR THAMES TROUT. 


$1k,—If I thought that this method required defence I should certainly not 
be behindhand in advancing such arguments as seemed apposite and necessary. 
“Brook Trout”? gives no clue to the way by which he arrived at the conclusion 
that it is ‘‘ unfair and unsportmanlike,’’ and I can, therefore, only give an 
emphatic denial that it isso. I trust he and his friends will come forward with 
their reasons for its condemnation that a just estimate of the relative styles of 
Thames trout-fishing may be arrived at once and for all. If to handicap the 
fisherman in every conceivable manner in favour of the fish—weak line and rod, 
uncertainty of hooking, &c.-—be unsportmanlike, then I have done. I await, 











however, the counts of the indictment ‘ Brook Trout” will doubtless draw ap, 
that we live-baiters may see wherein our style is ‘“ unfair and unsportman- 
like.’’ 

I will tell ‘‘ Brook Trout”’ one thing, and I defy contradiction. There is not 
more than one out of a hundred ordinary spinners and fly fishers who can play 
and land a large Thames trout on Nottingham tackle—so much finesse and 
skill is necessary for its manipulation. J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 





HOOK-BINDING. 


S1r,—If there is a right way and a wrong way of doing everything, this 
rule especially applies to the above-mentioned art. A badly bound hook is an 
intolerable article, all the more so because the reverse is so easy of acquisition. 
However, it is not in the actual binding that the fault (when we find it) lies, that 
part of the operation is too easy to involve the merest tyro in failure. It is in 
the finishing off. Most of our readers are probably aware, that there are two 
correct methods of fastening down the end of the binding to silk, to prevent 
unravelling—the one being to make a loop of the silk, parallel with the shank of 
the hook and leaving the end hanging down, to bind one side of the loop over the 
other for two or three strands, and then to pull the end tight ; and the other to 
make a small loop of another piece of silk, and lay it along the hook in the 
same way and when the binding is finished to put the end of the binding silk 
through the leop, pull it through the loop and all by means of the two ends pre- 
viously left out for the purpose, These (though the latter is less usual with 
hook than with other binding) are the legitimate methods, and any child could 
learn them in a few hours. In the town of M —, however, one of the prin- 
cipal angling centres on the greatest of English rivers, the one sole purveyor of 
fishing-tackle has for years been in the habit of finishing off hooks of all 
kinds, (jack-tackle and spinning-flights are the chief articles made) with a half- 
knot. To be perfectly fair, however, that is not all; there is always an abun- 
dant coat of varnish laid on to cover the iniquity. Varish is in itself an 
exceedingly useful thing, an despecially so, when laid over a compact firm piece 
of binding. But the hook I am describing will almost invariably have an 
unevenness remarkable on its silken covering, probably an ugly end showing ; 
and all the varnish in the three kingdoms will not prevent a hook bound in such 
a manner from giving way directly it has been exposed to a little wear and tear 
of any kind. Let all anglers beware of such inferior articles: there are plenty 
of perfectly bound hooks of all species to be procured from Farlow’s and 
Bounens’ or any good London or local makers, and to buy others is but spoiling 
one’s ship for a ha’porth of tar. THAMESIANUS. 


GOOD HORSE-HAIR WANTED. 


Srr,—Can you or any of your readers inform me where really good horsehair 
can be obtained ? 
I want it for twisting up into lines for sea-fishing.—I am, &c., 
Budleigh Salterton, May 15th. E, GOSLING. 


THE HEILBRONN PIKE. 


S1r,—Your correspondent of the Berlin International Fisheries Exhibition 
mentions. in p. 225 of your very interesting paper, the picture of a gigantic pike 
caught near Heilbronn in 1497. I might venture to say the picture is of more 
interest to the brothers of the angle than your correspondent anticipates. Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell writes in his Book of the Pike, third edition, p. 25, as 
follows :—‘‘ The famous story of the pike with the brass ring round his neck 
SPB . is probably familiar to all, as it has been a staple commodity 
with book writers and book makers of every generation since the sixteenth 
century.’? Mr. Pennell gives a fac-simile of the ring. 

The picture exhibited is the old original which has transferred this strange 
story to us.—I am, &c., Max VON DEM BORNE, 

Bereuchen, Germany, May 14th 


THE WHERRY NUISANCE. 


S1R,—I notice amongst the river reports in your number of the 8th inst.a letter 
from Mr. Whitaker (the Bure, Wroxham), in which he mentions that two gentle- 
men were nearly run down by a wherry at Horning; this, I think, is the only 
drawback tothe fishingin that part of the country. Two years ago, whilst ¢ 
was going in a small boat with a friend from Cautley to Wroxham Broad, we 
were nearly run down several times, and had very narrow escapes. The previous 
week, if I remember right, two deaths were caused by their carelessness. 
Surely some steps should be taken to prevent them from thinking they have the 
whole right of the river; as, goodness knows, it is wide enough for them, with- 
out running the small boats down. As promised I will forward Mr. Fielding 
my small subscription this week.—I am, &c., A. M.B. 

Queen Adelaide, near Ely, Cambs. 





GreGory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
** Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable 
success,—See that the name ‘‘ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived. 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apyr.] 
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MR. COPPEMS DAY ON THE DARENTH. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIvE Acts. 


Nae COATT yas aT 
Duane! mi 





Acr IV.—The keeper ordered him off, and he hadn't got more than half way across the meadow when a terrific bull burst upon him ; 
he did his best to escape from the awful brute. 





Act V.—The beast came up with him just as he neared the 
fence, and tossed him right over into a duck-pond. 
He was never seen again in that neighbourhood. 


May 22, 1880.] 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


BIRKENHEAD ANGLING ASSOCJATION. 


The inaugural meeting of the above was held in the Qucen’s 
Hall, Claughton Road, Birkenhead, on Saturday 8th inst., when a 
chairman, committee (of seven) and_ secretary were appointed. The 
necessity of a fishing club for Birkenhead has long been felt by the 
anglers of this district, and I have no doubt the fact of one being 
now established (with already twenty to thirty members) will obtain the pat- 
ronage of the majority of the anglers on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. I 
shall be most happy to give any information to gentlemen wishful to become 
members on application.—Jos SEDDON, Hon. Sec, 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A general return visit was paid to the ‘above club at the Cogers Hall, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, May 11th. Mr. A Plumstead in the chair, 
faced by Mr. Coote. The following gentlemen contributing to the harmony, 
Messrs. Parkins, Philips, Wells, Barr, Roberts, and F. Plumstead. Mr. G. 
Watling also gave us a specimen of his peculiar but clever vocal powers. An 
apology was given for the non-attendance of Mr. Ghurney. The following 
clubs being represented ; Amicable Brothers, Amicable Waltonians, Reform, 
Great Northern, Odds and Evens, Convivial Knights of Knightsbridge, Good 
Intent, Alexandra, Little Independent, Bostonian and United Brothers, from 
Deptford. Thenext visit will go to the Odds and Evens.—F. CASTELL, Sec. 


THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The first annual dinner of this society took place at the club house, The 
Hope, Holly Street, Dalston Lane, on Tuesday evening, the 11th inst, The 
table was most tastefully arranged, and a company of between forty and fifty sat 
down to enjoy the really good things that were provided by the worthy host, 
Mr. Hollingsworth. After the cloth was removed the chairman, Mr E. Kidd, 
who was faced by Mr. Geo. Bell, gave the usual loyal toasts, and then followed 
«Success to the East Central Committee,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
Ghurney, who, in responding, gave a brief sketch of the work that had been 
done for the benefit of the London anglers by the Committee, and in the co urse 
of his remarks the speaker said it gave him great pleasure to attend at these 
gatherings, particularly at new clubs, where had an opportunity of saying a few 
words to the members ; he added that he had attended at many similar gather- 
ings, but never, he was bound to confess, where the society promised to be more 
successful than the one whose members he was now addressing. The society 
was formed a little more than a year ago, and already numbered, he believed, 
between fifty and sixty members, and he would not be surprised if that number 
was doubled before the anniversary of that evening came round again. He had 
had the pleasure of meeting some of the members occasionally, and if he might 
judge the rest by those members with whom he had an acquaintance he was not 
at all surprised at the success the society had achieved. The toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ Success to the Dalston Angling Society,” was then given, and was 
responded to by the secretary, who gave a statement showing the highly satis- 
factory condition of the society. The several toasts of the health of the 
secretary, treasurer and chairman were suitably responded to _ by 
those officers. The treasurer, in the course of his remarks, said 
the funds had grown so large that it had been thought necessary to 
appoint two trustees to bank the money ; and when the time came to hand over 
the money to the trustees, he should not only be able ‘‘ to render unto Cesar 
all that is Czesar’s,’’ but a little bit over in the shape of interest. The toast of 
“The Visitors,’’ coupled with the name of Mr. Bromley, of the Kenton Ang- 
ling Society, was then given, and responded to by that gentleman in the most 
happy manner, and at the close of his remarks Mr. Bromley intimated his in- 
tention of giving a guinea roach-rod as a prize for the heaviest roach taken by 
any member of the Dalston during the next season. This was a signal that was 
quickly taken up by the rest of the company, who expressed their intention of 
giving prizes to be competed for during the coming season, upwards of forty 
prizes being promised. The toast “ Success to the Anglers’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation ’’ was responded to by Mr. Ghurney, who gave an account of the object 
for which the association was formed, and concluded with an earnest appeal to 





all present to become members, as they would have the satisfaction of knowing 
they were thereby tending to benefit their fellow creatures, by affording the 
means of rendering assistance to those who might, by an accident, or through 
illness, be rendered incapable of following their usual employment, and so fall 
into distress... The next toast, ‘“‘ Health, Wealth and Prosperity to our worthy 
Host, Mr. Hollingsworth,’’ was received with such a demonstration of enthu- 
siasm that left no doubt as to the friendly feeling that existed between the 
members and theirhost. Mr. Hollingsworth, in responding, said he was always 
pleased if he could in any way add to the comfort of the members, and hoped 
the supper had been to the satisfaction of all present ; that if there was any 
credit due for the manner in which the supper had been served he certainly 
could claim none for himself, as he had left all the arrangements to his two 
sisters, and the credit was certainly due to them, whereupon three cheers were 
given for the young ladies. Some capital songs were given during the evening 
by Messrs. Anderson, Barr, Bell, Claydon, Legge, Kidd, Poole and others, and 
the time passed most merrily until 2 a.m., the limit of the special extension, 
brought a most successful and enjoyable evening to a close.—W. L. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Tirst annual supper of the members of the above society will take place at 
William the Fourth, Old Kent-road, on Wednesday, 2nd of June. Novice 
—The above society have altered their meeting nights from Saturday to Wednes- 
day.—I am, &c., A. SHAKEL, Sec. 


BERMONDSEY BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY 


The second annual supper of the Bermondsey Brothers’ Angling Club was 
held on Friday last, May 14th at the club house, the General Garibaldi 
Southwark Park Road. The worthy brothers having done ample justice to the 
excellent supper provided by the worthy host, Mr. Lock, the prizes won during 
the past season were distributed by Mr. Brown, the chairman of the evening ; 
the principal winners being Messrs. Rivers, Sherval sen., Sherval jun., A. J. 
Williams. Mr. Sherval, sen., then proposed the first toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to the 
Bermondsey Brothers’ Angling Club,’’ coupling with it the name of the hon. sec. 
William Allen; it was received with applause and musical honours. The secre- 
tary having replied in a humourous speech, Mr. A. J. Williams then pro- 
posed the health of the ‘‘Committee and officers of the club,’’ to which Mr, 
Frost responded. Mr. Beningfield gave the donors of prizes ; Mr. J. F. Sherval, 
responded. Mr. Hurst proposed ‘‘ Success te the roof we are under, and health 
jun., to the host, Mr. Lock.’? Mr. Lock having replied, and the health of the 
visitors been drank and duly responded to, the rest of the evening was devoted to 
harmony.—W. ALLEN, Hon. Sec. 








URAL CRAYFISH.—Referring to the notice in Mature, vol xxi. p. 454, of 
M Malakhoff’s memoir on Ural Crayfish, you will perhaps allow me, a resident 
among the foot-hills of the South-Western Urals, space for a few words. 
Astacus leptodactylus is found in most of the streams here, in some abundantly. 
The variety is that in which the cephalo-thorax and chele are studded with 
tubercles, and is accurately represented in Prof. E. Ray Lancaster’s fig. 2, in 
Nature, vol. xxi. p. 354. Ihave one before me at the present moment from a 
tributary of the river Bielaia, measuring five inches in length, and this is the 
average size. I have never seen the mountain variety mentioned in M. Mala- 
khoff’s paper. His remark that ‘‘ in the Ural the natives call the freshwater 
Unio Rak (Ecrevisse) and the true crayfish Rak-ryba (l’Ecrevisse poisson) ”’ 
does not apply to this district, for here the latter is called simply ‘‘7ak’’ and 
the unio ‘‘ rakovitza’’ and ‘‘rakovina’’ indifferently, general terms for a mol- 
lusc and itsshell. Various opinions exist in reference to the quality of the 
flesh. For my own part I find it extremely insipid, and I believe any English- 
man eating it for the first time would be of the same opinion ; but the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who have, of course, no opportunity of tasting fresh marine 
crustacea, rather esteem the flesh. Englishmen staying here a long time often 
grow to like it in default of anything better, till I verily believe in some cases 
they leave the country praising it as a delicacy. This may be one of the ways 
in which the diverging opinions respecting its quality have originated.—W. H. 
TWELVETREES, (in JVatwre). © Voskresensky Zavod, near Orenburg, Russia. 
March 27th (April 8th).—[The species described by Mr. Twelvetrees is evidently 
the pale variety which is much less palatable than the red.—ED. F. G.] 














THE PERFECTION 


~FIGUIN.” 





17, Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W., 
March 6th, 1880. 


Messrs. Krikorian Bros., Upper Thames Street, E. 


Sirs,—As a physician allow me to thank you for 
placing upon the market such an excellent preparation 
as “ Figuin.’”’ It is precisely the kind of thing that 
was wanted—a sweetmeat possessing aperient pro- 
perties without any injurious chemical admixture. 


As most of the various forms of artificially prepared 


OF JAM.|SCOTCH. FLIES.-FOR $SCOTCH 
WATERS. 


NGLERS will find a full supply of all requisites 
for a visit to Scotch rivers and lochs, 
killing patterns for Salmon and Trout, superior 
Casting Rods, Lines, Reels, &c., 
prepared and selected from long experience. 
== Sea-Tackle has long enjoyed pre-eminent reputation. 
Orders by post attended to, and goods forwarded on 
receipt of remittance or reference. 


J. D- DOUGALL 


MANUFACTURER OF FISHING TACKLE 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1760. 


DOUBLE-BARRELLED GUN.—FOR SALE. 


NE of the very highest finished breechloaders, 

by Tipping and Lawden, Woodstock Street, 
London, and Birmingham. Damascus barrels, modi- 
fied choke No. 12 bore, top lever, treble check bolts, 
spring fore-ends ; highest class locks, solid strikers, 
beautifully chased, all in leather case with cleaner, a 
lot of cartridges, &c. ; will kill well at sixty yards. 
This gun was recently expressly selected, after many 
trials, from the manufacturer’s stock for Mr. Bullock, 
by the manager of this famous old firm, and the trade 
price was £21. In consequence of changing residence 
this gun (nearly new) will be sold a bargain, all com- 
plete for £13. May be seen, or forwarded on writing 
to W. J. BULLOCK, 20, Colville Square, W., London, 
who will give a written guarantee with it as to its 
genuine excellence. Would make a fine pigeon-gun. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


HOTEL GAZETTE. 


Flies of 


&c., carefully 
The 





Jams and Foods are constipating, it is a considerable 
gain to have one whose effect is the reverse. 


Very truly yours, 


ROBERT T. COOPER, M.D. 


TO FISHING TACKLE MAKERS AND 
OTHERS. 


H. CRAWFORD, Jun., can supply to Fisher- 
» men one of the best Gaffs yet made, having 


A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 

All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find The Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 


SOLD BY GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &C. 


been well tested in Tor Bay and the river Dart, with 
Crawford Patent Self-locking Gaff (Patent for sale). 
Wholesale dealers can be treated with. 


TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 


Gazette of the highest possible value. 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ROSS'S NEW PATENT SIMPLISSIMUS, 


FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS AND SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 





PRICES — 


Patent Chimney Cap, 15s. each flue, guaranteed to 


cure any 


Smoky Chimney; Patent Sweeping Machine, 


17s. Gd.: Patent Sheave and Wire, each flue, 5s. 


The Sweeping Machine will sweep all flues fitted with the Sheave and Wire, even 100 if required. Any person, either stable-boy, gardener, or servant 


can use it without dirting the room or becoming as black as a sweep. 


trial not approved, the Cash will be returned on receipt of the Machine. 





Send for the Machine and the Sheave, &c. Price 22s. 6d. net, at Warehouse; and if on 


Patentee, WILLIAM ROSS, 
COURT, 


2, CRANE 


F LE-Esl 9S TREE Tt, 


LONDON, €E.C. 








THE DODGER. 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
A mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 
find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST 





THE 


Anglers Pocket 
Balance avo. 182), 





Noricr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FIsHING 
GAZETTE. 


Angler’s Knife 
and Fork, 


Price Is. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife ; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & Mehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


; This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.’ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate-street, 
London, £.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








W. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING-TACKLE MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, 


SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. Salmon Flies. 


Trout Rods. Trout Flies. 
Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 


Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

&S> Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 











FISHING IN THE COQUET. 


PARTMENTS to Let, with or without board ; 

permission to fish granted to persons staying 

at Cherry Cottage,*Harbottle. Apply to Mrs. Turn- 

bull, Cherry Tree Cottage, Harbottle, Rothbury, 
Northumberland. 


DOING GOOD! 
DEAFNESS AND WANT OF HEALTH. 


EV.E. J. SILVERTON (Pastor of Exeter Hall 
Church, Nottingham), has, during the past 
twelve years, devoted a great deal of his time and 
study to various afflictions which trouble humanity. 
He has given attention to the bodies of men as well as 
their souls. Medicine has been studied, and hun- 
dreds of sermons have been preached. This gentle- 
man has published a treatise on Deafness, Noises, 
and Offensive Discharge in the Ears, and great 
numbers of people have been cured by his remedies. 
The pamphlet also treats on health, the food we eat, 
and gives much important advice on several matters. 
Every person of Broken-down Health should possess 
one of these books, which shows how the sick man 
has been rescued from the jaws of death, and the 
deaf man made to hear. Sent free on applicaticn. It 
contains an engraving of Rev. E. J. Silverton’s 
place of worship ; also a sermon preached in honour 
of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Nottingham, which 
was accepted by his Royal Highness; and we under- 
stand it has already reached a circulation of over 
156,000. 

Mr. Silverton may be consulted by letter by any 
person who wishes for advice on any subject pertain- 
ing to Health, male or female. He having had many 
years’ experience in the sick room with professional 
men, is able to give much advice to all kinds of 
sufferers. All letters will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Full description of case with stamped 
envelope, should be sent. 





THORNHILL 


REGISTERED 


ANGLERS’ PENCIL, 


WITH 


WHISTLE AND TWO BLADES. 


> 
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PRICES. 


Plain Silver 
Chased do. ,, 


£1 18. 


2 IS. 


W. THORNHILL & CO 


(TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY), 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 


FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 
UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) ; 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 
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THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
VERY long chapter might be written on the specimens of 
living fish which this exhibition has brought together. 
Notwithstanding difficulties of transport, the pale salmon from 
the Danube, and the living herring from the Baltic, have been 
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placed in tanks side by side. The herrings, being particularly 
delicate and tender, have gradually diminished in number ; and the 
experiment made with the herring spawn brought from the North 
Sea has failed. It appears that the temperature of the sea-water 
rose to too high a degree, thereby its freshness was affected, and 
the eggs remained unhatched. This has also been the case with 
the spawn of the so-called gold fish, which it was hoped would 
quicken into life in the glass tank before the eyes of the public. 
But it is now evident that artificial fish-breeding needs more 
attention then can be bestowed upon it in a tank, not specially 
constructed for the purpose. As regards the herring, the 
difficulty is, of course, to procure the salt-water, and to keep it 
cold when procured. One of the finest shows of live fish comes 
from the establishment at Huningen. There are notably a score 
or two of trout, of the ¢rut/a fario species, two years old, and 
averaging about eight inches in length. The question has 
been put whether fish reared artificially attain the same size 
in the same time as those left to work out their own develop- 
ment in their native waters ; the theory of the survival of the fittest 
holds good, no doubt, among fish as among superior animals. 
When the fry are left to fight their battles alone, they 
naturally succumb to diseases and break down under privations 
which are spared them in, say, the “Fish Hawk” breeding ship 
or the improved troughs of Professor Siebold. A large number 
attain full growth—or reach the age at which they can be set free 
from the nursery—but the question is, whether these have all the 
fine qualities of those developed by unassisted nature. It does 
not follow that because there is a low death-rate among the popu- 
lation there is also a robust state of health prevalent. The 
millions inhabiting London showa smaller death-rate than those 
in many parts of the country ; but a London-bred crowd will not 
compare, in weight, stamina and muscle, with a crowd of equally 
well-fed country men. Perhaps there is just a slight danger— 
with innumerable forcing-houses, and the using of any spawn that 
will show even the faintest sparks of life—ofa system of coddling 
fish, by which an inexhaustible quantity is produced, at the ex- 
pense of quality, for the ever-increasing demand of the market. 
Naturalists who have had the opportunity of watching the growth 
of fish, free and unchecked, in their natural waters can probably 
determine whether the sa/mo salvelinus hatched in the season 
1878-79, in the institution in Elsass above-named, should be more 
than about seven inches in length and unproportionably thin in 
body, as they are shown in this exhibition. 

The Germans express great astonishment at the enormous size 
of the big catches which Mr. Buckland shows by models. Such 
salmon as those which the rivers of Scotland produce—and speci- 
mens are represented of which the weight was 63 and 68 lb.—are 
totally unknown in Germany, and quite beyond the dreams of the 
most gluttonous fish-eater there. How far the fish of Germany 
have fallen in the scale of both fish-dealers and pisciculture, may 
be inferred from the fact that the pike plays the chief part as fish- 
food and as the standard by which the size and value of fish may 
be calculated. The fishmonger to the Imperial family, for 
instance, shows the model of a 44 lb. pike in which the spawn 
alone weighed 7 Ib., and displays also a number of salmon, much 
below the average size, preserved in alcohol. The Elbe salmon 
he shows are no more than two feet long. Sturgeons of sizes 
ranging from two or three feet to five or six feet are represented. 
They are cured as salmon is cured; and their flavour is if any- 
thing superior to that of salmon, though they are not so nutritious. 
The Rhine salmon, of which the largest specimens are of course 
shown, do.not average more than two and a-half feet. These 
exhibits alone clearly demonstrate the inefficiency of the German 
fisheries, and indicate in some degree the vast field yet before her 
for their development. 
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Throughout the exhibition are many specimens of fish, set-up 
or in model, renowned for their rarity or for their extraordinary 
Others again form representative collections ; and these 
display nothing remarkable in point of size or species, but are 
simply shown for scientific or natural history purposes. Among 
such may be classed those shown by the United States, and by 
Professor Ward, of Rochester, New York, who has a very large 
number of amphibia and fish brought together from all parts of 
the habitable and uninhabitable globe. They are mounted with 
much taste, skill, and knowledge of the animal’s osseous system. 
There need be no fear that one may purchase from this taxider- 
mist a salamander or a devil-fish, set up in an attitude which, 
when alive, the animal must have broken several bones and dis- 
The highest encomium 


size. 


torted its muscular system to assume. 
which can now be bestowed upon any taxidermist’s work is to say 
that it looks as though it had been produced by the Wickersheimer 
fluid, which, as already pointed out, is an invention by the curator 
of the Berlin Museum for preserving dead bodies and skeletons. 
There are many such shown. Evena huge serpent, eight feet in 
length, lies coiled on a table to all appearance alive. It has been 
soaked in the patent fluid, and its colour, texture, eyes, the deli- 
cate points of the tongue, are all preserved to the utmost nicety ; 
and will remain so, to be handled and dissected, until several 
months are passed. Among the particular exhibits of this. class 
may be mentioned those of the Lubeck Pisciculturist Association 
which shows the skeleton of a sea-eagle and a well set-up sea- 
wolf, caught in i782. These have been arranged with much 
skill. It is, however, evident that science has still to supply the 
means by which the bodies or, as least the outward husks of fish, 
can be permanently preserved. The United States has a large 
collection of the fish found in its waters. 
preserved; and have undoubtedly been mounted with both know- 


Many of these are finely 


ledge and skill; but in the larger part of their representative 
collection they have had to rely upon the art of the modeller 
and painter. It is found that the scales lose their bright natural 
colour with the lapse of time, and that the whole fish then gives but 
a very poor idea of what it was before its tints had faded. Ifthe 
Wickersheimer fluid could be applied to the skins of animals, 
which could then be stuffed in the usual way, it seems to us that a 
step in advance in the taxidermist’s art would be taken, and 
anglers might have the trophies of their skill presented in a 
fashion more worthy of the fish than is now often the case. 

The angling apparatus of pre-historic times received their 
fullest representation in the American department. They can be 
of interest only to anglers of historical and ethnological tastes. 
The principles pursued for the catching of fish are the same now 
as when the Choctau Indians made hooks of bone and ivory and 
stone, and lines of walrus hide. They knew nothing of spinning 
the bait; but gorge baits were to them familiar as the fish them- 
selves. Sharply pointed pieces of flint about two inches long to 
which the line was attached in the middle, served as the hook to which 
the bait was fixed; and when the fish had swallowed this morsel, 
a tightening of the string would drive the points of the stone into 
the entrails. | Neither did the Indian know of the apparatus 
invented by Mr. Peck, of Boston, for throwing the hook with bait 
attached long distances. The machine for this can be fitted to 
almost any rod, and will throw the bait, as an arrow from a bow, 
fifty or sixty yards. A spring is attached near the stock of a tube 
about eighteen inches long; into this is laid the hook; the 
stock is drawn back, then suddenly released ; and with a swinging 
motion the line and bait are flung into the air. One objection 
to the apparatus, which is ingenious enough, is that a thudding 
sound is produced when the spring regains its usual position ; and 
this alone would make it a doubtful aid to anglers; although it 
cannot be gainsaid that an angler may be in such a position that 








only an appliance of this kind fixed to his rod would enable him to 
drop his bait on the right spot ; but such instances must be very 
rare, and should then help to exercise the angler’s own ingenuity. 
There are patent adjustable floats, sinkers, and leads in the 
American department, not differing, however, in utility or beauty 
to those designed by the Editor of the Fisuinc GazettE. The 
idea of the American maker is the fixing of short pieces of brass 
wire twisted together likea small corkscrew and then fitted to each 
end of the lead or the float where they serve as hooks, around which 
the line can be twisted. The American split bamboo rods are of 
course well tothe fore ; and are really the only articles which the 
angler would do well to import from the United States. Their 
“barbler’s hooks,”’ called after the inventor’s name, the “ Edgar,” 
would be of little use. There is a barb after all; but it is in the 
form ofa pointed wire which projects towards the tip of the hook, 
touching it in fact,and which the fish, if he bites firmly and straight, 
must bend backwards before the point can be forced into his lip. 
The American lines seem worth a trial; their braided silks, gut, 
and gimp, look particularly strong. In flies they have an enormous 
variety and coloured sketches of the living fly accompany the 
the imitation; but the enticements of fish who are determined to 
bite need hardly beso laboriously developed. On the whole, the 
most interesting and comprehensive display is made by the United 
States Government. Among the literary exhibits they have what 
is beyond doubt the finest book on fish hitherto produced. It is 
called ‘‘The Game Fish of the United States.’ But this is a 
branch of our subject which we may possibly return to. 





THE MAY-FLY. 


qpit most useful flies of the fly-fisher’s repertory are indubit- 

ably those comprehended under the generic terms, Ephe- 
meridee and Phryganide, that is to say, the May-flies and stone- 
flies. Of these two great families, the chief at this time of the 
year is the former, and, in turn, the first member of this family is 
the May-fly (Ephemera vulgata). Though the hundred and one - 
duns and spinners—the former psudimago and the latter imago 
forms—of the trout and grayling fisher indifferently abound from 
February to December, yet the rising of the May-fly is the crown- 
ing event of the trout angler’s year. And it is a most beautiful 
insect also. As it drops its slough, which belongs to its psud- 
imago stage of existence, and seeks its mate in the air, it has more 
than once reminded a Kingsley of the analogue it presents ofa 
rising from the low to the high ; and, indeed, sterner morals have 
been drawn from its existence. One of the most profound satires 
on human nature ever penned is that of Franklin’s address by an 
aged fly of this species, supposed to have lived just four hundred 
and twenty minutes. The changes which insects of this class 
undergo in the completion of their life-cycle, has for time incal- 
culable been made typical of the expected or understood changes 
of human being. Even the Greek “‘ Psyche,” though standing for 
the Soul, has a meaning confirmatory of this statement—namely, 
a butterfly. Added to these considerations is the fact that the 
poets have produced some of their finest lines, inspired from the 
world ofthe Ephemeride. Witness the lines from Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock ” :— 


‘‘ Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 
Waft in the breeze or sink in clouds of goid; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light ; 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glistening textures of the filmy dew.” 


A charming expression this of the May-fly’s “rising.” 
The entomologist and the fisherman have persistently, yet, 


on the latter’s part, foolishly disagreed on this subject. The 
latter acknowledges what he calls the Green Drake as the 
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female, and the Grey Drake—colloquial terms by which they 
are known, from the drake-like movements of the tail whisks 
—as the male. His confusion is the result of the oversight 
of the psudimago state of the fly. Unlike butterflies, after 
the larva and pupa stages have been passed, there is an 
intervening sub-imago, or false image stage, which immediately 
precedes the condition of the full-grown insect. Hence the 
anglers error. Pictel, according to Dr. Hagan (a learned 
authority writing in 1863), was the first who rendered service by 
pointing out the characters by which the sub-imago can be dis- 
tinguished from the imago. ‘These consists in the presence of 
delicate fringes of hair on the margins of the wings, and the 
distinct hair of the caudal filament. The colouring also differs 
essentially, being generally paler, with greyish tinge ; that of the 
opaque wings with which this stage of existence is always accom- 
panied, also being always darker; a yellow grey, or even blackish, 
but not bright. 

The following traces the insect 4b ova: The eggs are dropped in 
the water in vast numbers, and are incontinently decimated by 
water insects, fish, &c. All water denizens of the smaller kind, 
in fact, pay their respects to the ova of the Ephemerida, the fresh- 
water shrimp being especially voracious. In due time the eggs 
hatch, and the larve immediately commence to retaliate by de- 
vouring with astonishing perseverance fish-eggs, and all its former 
enemies within reach or chase. It is not endowed with gills but 
with filaments analogous to gills at the end of which, all down 
the body, are openings. The succeeding stage to this is 
that of the pupa. The creature is now of a larger size, and of 
corresponding voracity. As time goes on the wings, which are 
afterwards to appear in all their beauty in the imago, are to be 
found folded in embryo on the thorax. Here it is proper to 
observe that the Ephemeridz whose life-history I amtracing, never 
become caddis—only the stone flies do so. For sometimes three 
years the May-fly remains a pupa, and at last finds its way to the 
water side and ascends a branch or rush stem to above the surface of 
the water. Here it basks in the warm sunbeams until its strength 
and vigour have increased and it develops into the psudimago 
state. Itis now the Green Drake of the angler, and in this con- 
dition it remains for some little time, which varies according to 
the power of the sunand the atmospheric temperature. Presently 
the transparent pellicle which encases its wings and body splits 
up the middle, and is shed very much as the lobster casts its shelly 
covering. Now it is the Grey Drake, and rising with all the 
volition it will ever possess, in the air, it seeks its mate. The airy 
nuptials being completed, the female drops the eggs in the water, 
and subsequently falls upon its surface with exhaustion. Sometimes 
this occurs before the process ofegg-laying has been quite accom- 
plished. The ova, nevertheless, is exuded on the surface, and 
hence the reason whya gentle-tipped fly is often a bonne-bouche to 
the unwilling trout. It remembers the egg-distended and clogged 
member of the Ephemeride, whose flavour was so delicious. 

The female, I have said, descends on the water with exhaus- 
tion; and it should be added that because the trout know it cannot 
rise again after once descending, they do not, as a rule, strike at it 
with a rush. Rather, as every fly-fisher knows, they suck it in like 
a child does asop. The male fly lives longer, and being inflated 
with air, and therefore lighter, it sustains itself some time after 
the female has terminated her existence with the consummation of 
the generative act. Fish do not so much care, however, about 
the male fly; and I have positively seen an ancient and wily 
epicurean old trout reject one after taking it into his jaws. Who 
shall say trout are not entomologists after this ? 

As is well known, the swarms of May-fly often seen, even on the 
Thames, are simply enormous. Pharoah’s plague of flies can be 


readily understood if the angler chance to be in the thick of such 
a “rising.” 








Reaumur gives details of a swarm which covered him two or 
three inches in depth after a few minutes, and compelled his un- 
ceremonious retreat, beating as they did into eyes, nostrils and 
mouth. This was on the Marne, and Mr. Pinkerton also gives 
another example of their multitudinous advent, which occurred to 
him on the Thames, and I have experienced similar numerical 
marvels on both Colne and Thames. Curiously, I never saw the 
fly in any number on the Surrey Wandle. Will somebody ex- 
perienced tell me if I am right in thinking it rare on this river ? 

I shall hope to jot down a few notes on the stone-flies in next 


week’s issue, 
J. Harrincton KEENE. 





THE THAMES AT SHEPPERTON. 


A PISCATORIAL friend of mine is always accustomed to 

remark, when he is out for aday’s fishing, after he has 
successfully landed a fish, ‘It was the work of an artist.” This 
same idea occurred to me the other day, when I was sitting under 
the shades of a ripe old oak below the weir at Shepperton. There 
were two friends of mine in search of Thames trout—one occupy- 
ing one side of the weir and the other on the other side, each 
with his attendant fisherman. The grand old weir, now apparently 
getting rotten and decayed with age, with the water rushing 
majestically through it into the river below—the sun shining on 
the furious swell and angry billows—the dace and bleak in 
slackened masses trying to get above, and the anglers on both 
sides—it would have been ‘the work of an artist” to put it on 
canvas as it was seen at that time. Onthe day in question I had 
arranged to meet at the Lincoln Arms, at Weybridge, to take part in 
certain matters that were to be done for the benefit of the greatly- 
improving Thames fishery ; and waiting at Twickenham Station 
for the Thames Valley train, I was agreeably surprised to finda 
friend get out of the preceding train to accompany me on the ex- 
pedition, and everybody knows that a good companion renders a 
journey the more pleasant. It was so on this occasion; but my 
friend little anticipated, on our arrival at Shepperton Station, we 
had a hot and dusty walk of over a mile in front of us, and no 
conveyance to help us to get over the difficulty. We accom- 
plished the task and felt none the worse for it, and whilst waiting 
at the ferry for a boat recognised our ‘‘ General” spinning for a 
trout in front of the Lincoln Arms. The ferryman took us up to 
the punt, and saluting our superior, we were soon on good terms, 
and after he had given a few more unsuccessful spins we landed 
forthe Lincoln Arms, where we were cordially received with the wel- 
come smiles of Mrs. Harris and the happy greetings of her son. 
The‘‘ General” on this occasion was, as may be imagined, Mr. T. 
Spreckley, treasurer of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, 
and the object was to sink some old punts in well-known swims 
as harbours for the fish, and other important work, filling up the 
spare time in trying to catch one of the famous Thames trout. 
Taking the business element as the claim to priority, the first 
portion of the operation was to sink a punt in the well-known 
swim to Thames anglers called the “Chalk-hole swim.” The 
punt had been presented to the Society by Mr. Beal, of Shepper- 
ton Lock, and being taken tothe place for sinking, preparations 
were soon made to put it out of sight. The keepers employed 
were John Milbourne, of the Thames Conservancy, and Henry 
Walters, the head keeper of the T.A.P.S., who most efficiently 
performed their work. The old punt was first ofall chained to a 
pole, and was then filled with large blocks of stone until it began 
to fill with water, and afterwards dropping it into its final resting 
place taking with it the pole to which it was attached, chain and all. 
The other punt, presented by Mr. Thomas Spreckley, which 
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appeared rather too good to sink, was destined for the Ham 
point, some distance below the weir, at Shepperton, where there 
isa first-rate swim for bream, and near to a famous place for 
roach. The same process was got through in loading the punt 
with stones, and it took more sinking than theother one ; but was 
eventually got safely down. The sinking of punts in the deeps 
has always been regarded as most important to the preservation 
of young broods and spawn of fish, and great attention has been 
paid by Mr. Spreckley to it during the last twelve months. 
That gentleman has been for some time in negotiation with the 
proprietors of the various streams and tributaries between 
Shepperton and Walton, and has succeeded in obtaining their per- 
mission to preserve and protect them, and also power to 
prosecute any party or parties fishing in them, each having pro- 
mised to sign agreements to that effect, which will be stamped 
and made operative. This includes the Engine river and the 
communication that exists between the Thames and the Broad 
Water at Oatlands Park, connecting itself with the old portion of 
the Thames above Walton Bridge in the jurisdiction of the 
Thames Conservancy. The completion of this portion of the 
day’s proceedings proved an important part of the work to be 
done, and was, with one exception, accomplished, as far as the 
signature to the agreement was concerned, the assent to the same 
having been previously given to the whole of the proprietors, so 
that it may fairly be said to be complete. Now, as to the 
pleasurable portion of the day’s proceedings—and with so much 
good work having been done, it was but right to have a few bright 
intervals of fishing. I must now go back to the opening remarks 
which pointed to the weir at Shepperton, and there direct atten- 
It appeared the day of all days 
for trout—the water was low and in good form, the bait were 
struggling up to the foaming billows, and one would have thought 
the trout would have been following them. The two anglers 
religiously stuck to their work, but they could not, with all 
their efforts, induce a trout to take their tempting baits. 
There was no lack of skill, no want of effort on their 
part, and a perfectly willing desire to catch a fish, but they 
did not succeed. One of them tried the bay above the weir where 
a good trout always feeds, but it was of no avail; the other tried 
below the weir, just near to where one of the punts had been 
sunk, and there a chance soon presented itself. After one throw 
a fish followed up the bait ; another throw, and the fish paid its 
respects to it, but the angler failed to hook it, and he would not 
come again. It was evident the 
trout were not on the feed; but it soon became manifest the 
anglers were ready for their feed, especially as the General, with 
his accustomed liberality, had ordered some roast lamb and 
asparagus at half-past five, and invited myself and Mr. W. T. 
Cosier, the other friend, to partake of it. The day, though unsatis- 
factory for catching a trout, was highly satisfactory for the Thames 
anglers, and if efforts are directed as they were that day for the 
benefit of the fishing interests, the “‘ City waters” will soon be 
abundant with fish, and the scaly occupants protected from poach- 
ing nets. Over an excellent dinner, served up in the well-known 
style of the Lincoln Arms—for it is difficult to excel Mrs. Harris 
in her catering for the anglers—the conversation was all ofa busi- 
ness character; and as it was thought advisable to return by a 
later train than was originally intended, in order to transact further 
business, the meal was quickly over;and all three of us were, in 
less than three-quarters of an hour, on the road again making 
calls upon the proprietors of the streams for the purpose of sign- 
ing agreements which had been drawn up, reaching the Weybridge 
Station at about seven o’clock, and were soon on own way to “the 
great city’ well satisfied with our day’s work and the mixture of 
pleasure contained in it. B. 
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FISHERIES PRESERVATION ASSOCIATION. 
From the “FieLtp” of 15th May, 1880. 


WE have much pleasure in commending the following appeal 

to the great body of anglers. Every interest is represented 
in the Legislature but that of the anglers; and if the Fisheries 
Preservation Association were to lapse for lack of funds, or 
its usefulness to be largely deteriorated, it would be a misfortune 
to the whole body. We have known the Association from its 
inception, and can fully testify that its services have been most 
valuable, and we trust that the entire body of anglers, metropolitan 
and provincial, will come forward to support it. We shall be 
happy to add £5 to the subscription list, and we will gladly 
receive any sums or subscriptions which may be forwarded through 
us, and to announce the same in our colums. 


Srr,—Having reason to believe that this Association is not so 
fully known, especially among the angling community, as from 
the valuable services which it has rendered to our rivers and 
fisheries it deserves to be, I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
grant me some little space in your journal while I briefly set be- 
fore your readers the origin and purpose of the Association, and 
specify some of the effective work which, amid many difficulties, 
it has been able to accomplish. 

The Association was formed in 1861, and has for its president 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland ; for its vice-president, 
Lord Abinger; and its treasurer is Dr. Hood, of 23, Lower Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square. 

It was established for the purpose, among its other objects, of 
procuring enactments against the destruction of fish and injury to 
rivers and fisheries from the following causes, viz. : 

1. The employment of machinery and methods of fishing pre- 
judicial to the fisheries. 

2. The wilful polluting and poisoning of rivers. 

3. The exportation of unseasonable fish. 

4. Want of observance of proper close times while the fish are 
breeding. 

One of the first acts of the Association was to procure at large 
cost efficient working models of every species of bag net, stake 
net, snap net, head weir net, &c., which was thought to be 
obstructive to the passage of fish, and too severe in its action 
on the fisheries. This splendid collection of models was dis- 
played in the gallery of the Great Exhibition of 1862. Ir was 
also made extensive use of by the committee of the House of 
Commons assembled to consider and report on the well-known 
Bill of 1861, which became the foundation of all our fishery 
legislation; and it was owing to this, more than to any other 
cause, that the severe restrictions were subsequently placed on 
stake and bag nets, &c., in England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
that the estuaries which formerly swarmed with them were swept 
clear of them. These models may still be seen at South Kensing- 
ton, in the museum of Mr. Buckland, to whom they have been 
lent by the Association. : 

Through the strenuous exertions of this Association, another of 
the most needed of the above enactments was obtained in 1863, 
namely, the Act 26 Vict, c. 10, forbidding the exportation of 
salmon during the breeding season—a traffic which had previously 
been carried on to the excessive detriment of the fisheries. 

By its earnest and persistent representations to Government 
regarding that frightful evil, the pollution of our rivers, the 
Association, moreover, in 1865, succeeded in prevailing on the 
Government to issue that most important Royal Commission to 
inquire into that matter, which has since presented to Parliament 
so many highly valuable reports. 

In 1867 the Association gave much effective assistance to the 
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Salmon Fisheries Congress which in that year assembled at South 
Kensington, and conferred on the amendments requisite in the 
then Salmon Laws. 

In 1868, by the energetic opposition of the Association’s vice 
president (Lord Abinger) and of the late Lord Wynford, aided by 
its then president, Lord de Blaquiere, a bill of the late’ Lord 
Cranworth, which sought to re-establish some very destructive 
fishing engines in Irish estuaries and rivers, was effectually de- 
feated. In the same year the Association prepared, and caused to 
be circulated over the United Kingdom, a pamphlet which, based 
on the Commissioners’ reports and on other unimpeachable 
evidence, showed the fearful extent to which the streams of the 
kingdom were polluted, and the urgent necessity for the suppression 
of so dire an evil. 

It was, however, as early as 1863 and 1864 that the Association, 
both by deputation and letter to Lord Palmerston, then Prime 
Minister, made its first attempts to obtain an Act against the 
pollution of rivers, and it followed up those efforts in subsequent 
years by promoting petitions to Parliament, by influential deputa- 
tions to successive Governments, by organising powerful public 
meetings, and by itself, in 1873, draughting a bill to put a stop to 
the pollution cf our streams, which bill its president, the Duke of 
Northumberland, took charge of and carried successfully through 
select committee. By these and other efforts unceasingly 
exerted, the Association at length prevailed on Mr. Disraeli’s 


Government to bring forward in 1875 a measure on the subject, 
which eventually resulted in the passing of the “ Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876. 

Besides procuring, or having been mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing, the highly important statutes I have specified, the Assecia- 
tion has, from the first moment of its existence, omitted no 
opportunity of exercising a vigilant supervision over, and of giving 
its best aid to the introduction and carrying through Parliament 
of, all other measures having for their object the welfare and 
protection of the fisheries. 

Legislation, however, in relation to the fisheries, and especially 
as regards the great question of pollution of rivers, is far from 
complete, and, accordingly, the Association finds that it has still 
a great task to perform, in endeavouring to supplement that legisla- 
tion with fresh and more efficient laws; but its efforts to effect 
that object, obviously a difficult one, and necessarily attended with 
considerable outlay, "are very seriously weakened and impeded by 
the want of adequate funds. 

Now, asthe Fisheries Preservation Association has, as I think 
has been shown by me, done all anglers real and substantial 
service, and hopes to do them still more, and as the number of 
angling clubs in England and Wales is extremely large—there 
being in Yorkshire alone, I hear, more than 300—I venture to ask 
all anglers to subscribe, through their secretaries or otherwise, the 
moderate sum of one shilling a year each to this Association ; 
though, at the same time, I would hope that such of them as may be 
so inclined, and may have the means, will kindly increase that sub- 
scription to one guinea per annum, and thus become members of 
the Association, such subscriptions to be forwarded to the treasurer, 
Dr. Peter Hood, 23, Lower Seymour Street, London, W. 

The trifling subscription, however, of even one shilling per 
annum, if made a general one by so numerous aclass as that of the 
anglers, while it would be quite unfelt by the individual subscriber, 
would nevertheless make this Association a powerful body, and 
enable it, besides attending to all legislation affecting the fisheries, 
materially to assist the sufferers in notorious cases of wholesale 
destruction of fish, by design or culpable neglect, and to bring the 
offenders to justice. 

Such offences, I fear, too often go unpunished from the dearth of 
funds in the districts where they occur to meet the expenses of 








prosecution ; but that impunity would soon cease were this Asso- 
ciation able, by a sufficient increase of its pecuniary meané, to step 
forward and prosecute in those cases. 

I trust this appeal to the angling community, on behalf of a 
society which so well merits their special support, will not be made 
in vain. Hicrorp Burr. 

Aldermaston, Reading, May, 1880. 

P.S.—Country editors will much oblige if they will kindly insert 
this appeal in their columns. 





TROUT FOR THORNEY BROAD, WEST DRAYTON. 


We I know this fishing station, within forty minutes’ ride of 
Paddington Station. The first time I went there I had 
the good fortune to catch apike of nearly 10 1b., andseveral others. 
The proprietor, Mr. Godfrey, was greatly grieved thereat, and at 
last came tomeand said, “I think, sir, you have had enough for 
your shilling.” (I only retained three fish out of eight, the rest went 
back to their native element again.) However, just at that moment 
Mr. De Burgh’s keeper, Windley, came over and touched his hat to 
me, knowing me well from fishing his master’s waterclose by. From 
him Mr. Godfrey learned who I was, and I must say he was very 
civil to me afterwards; although he remarked that he did not 
want gentlemen like me to come and take all the best fish out of 
his water. Well, to make a short story of it, I told Mr. Godfrey to 
come up to the Piscatorial Society any Monday evening, and I 
would present him with the fish in a beautiful glass case and 
preserved by Cooper. Our friend did come and fetch the fish, 
and any one can now see it in his large room. He made mea life 
subscriber, and for two successive years he sent a dish of eels to 
the Piscatorial Society when they held their annual winter dinner. 
Mr. Godfrey owns the adjoining river, Iver, which is a beauti- 
ful trout stream, and drops into the Colne and eventually the 
Thames. I mentioned this to my friend, Mr. Frank Buckland, 
the other day, and he immediately offered many thousands of this 
year’s trout hatched in his museum through the care of Mr. Edon, 
the curator there. I communicated with Mr. Godfrey, and 
Mr. Edon, and I went down on Whit Monday, met Mr. Greville 
Fennell and other anglers who knew the water well, and 
placed the fish, some eight thousand, in suitable spots, where 
I think they are sure to thrive. We had a very pleasant dinner 
afterwards which Mr. Godfrey did not wish me to pay for; but, 
knowing his good nature, I did not allow his generous disposition to 
have its sway. Mr. Godfrey has an ordinary each Sunday at zs. 
each. I had some claret, which was really excellent, at 2s. a bottle, 
such as in a London hotel you would pay 8s. for. A Hungarian 
artist resides there ; this gentleman is a most talented singer, and 
has a voice suitable for H.M. Theatre. His Italian singing was 
performed as if he were on the stage, and the mostly primitive 
audience who were listening, opened their mouth with surprise 
(when people are surprised they ‘generally open their ears and 
eyes and their mouths afterwards). I saw Mr. Buckland on 
Sunday last, and he told me that Mr. Godfrey had sent him eight 
very fine eels, which he and Mrs. Buckland enjoyed very much, 
Mr. Buckland has given some thousands to the Reading Associa- 
tion, and sent his secretary, Mr. Searle, with alarge quantity to the 
Windsor Association ; and last week, per Mr. Edon, some twenty- 
five thousand to his cousin, Rev. E. Buckland, at Laleham, who 
placed them on a noted salmon catch of olden times. Mr. Buck- 
land informed me that he had made arrangements with the 
T.A.P.S. Secretary for them to have as manyas they pleased, and 
seemed vexed they had not been fetched. Being one of the 
T.A.P.S. Committee, I felt myself censured as well, but really 
knew nothing of it. The Whitsun holidays, I suppose, must bear 
the blame. Tie Re SACHS: 
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RIVERehisi© Falo. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made mea looker-on,’”” SHAKESPEARE. 


The river in the upper district of the Thames is in fair trouting urder, but 
needs alittle rain to freshen it up and give the inert fish that e/av after their prey, 
which they at present seem to lack. At Pangbourne, Mr. T. Phillips has 
captured, from the pool, a splendid fish of 12} 1b. in perfect condition. Mr. 
Davidson, the well-known local fisherman, when out on the 8th of October, 
1875, with a patron, landed the same fish, out of the season, and,fhaving effectu- 
ally marked it, returned it to the river, near the spot it was taken from the 
other day; it then scaled 9} lb. Isnot 3lb a small gain in weight in 
five years? Mr. Phillips has also had a fish of 64 Ib and_ several 
smaller ones from 2 lb upwards. Mr. T. Huggett has lately paid a 
visit to the Hambleden and Hurley waters, but was unfortupate in 
not obtaining one fish. Mr. Ritchie of Bisham, on Saturday, got a perfect 
little gem of a trout from the mill pool at Marlow, the fish taking full twenty 
minutes to killin a rapid current on gossamer tackle. At Maidenhead and 
Bray, matters troutorial are very dull, the redoubtable Harry Wilder, telling 
me he cannot ‘ get into a decent fish, try ever so deedily.’’ I am quite one with 
Mr. H. Keene in his estimation of live baiting for trout. I believe it to be far 
prettier and also more sportsmanlike than spinning. Surely, a twig of a rod, 
a gossamer line and one hook is lightly handicapping the fish, as against the 
stout line, salmon gut and nine hooks of spinning. Then, again, the form of 
live baiting is superior to the convulsive throws, kinks and splashes, we see en- 
acted on the Thames daily —MakLow Buzz. 

May 27. 


The Thames (Chertsey Bridge)- 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clear and in wonderfully good order. 
Prospects: Good fishing prospects ; several trout on the feed, anglers wanted 
to catch them; weather magnificent. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Mr. T. R. Dyer took a fine trout yesterday evening (Wednesday) at Chertsey 
Weir, weighing 8} lb.—have just shown it to Messrs. T. Spreckley and W 
H. Brougham who are here on business connected with the T.A.P.S.—GEO. 
H. THuRSTON, Chertsey Bridge Hotel. 

Mey 27th. 


The Thames (Goring.) 


CONDITION oF THE WATER: Water very low and clear, a day or two of 
rain would do good. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: On Monday, a trout 
was taken here, 3lb., and a trout taken at Pangbourne, 12 Ib. last week.— 

JoHN RusH. 

May 27. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER; Notin very good condition for trout fishing. 
Prospects : If we could get some rain the trout fishing would be much better 
SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Mr. Dyer, of Chertsey, caught a very fine 
trout, weighing 9 lb. at Chertsey Weir, and there was one caught at Shepperton 
Weir weighing 5 lb.—W. ROGERSON, 

May 27th. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The condition of the river during the last 
few days has been very good, sport being fair; but last night a slight tempest 
passed over, and to-day the wind has been blowing quite a gale from the 
W.S.W., making it impossible to do much. Unless the wind drops, and the 
drizzling rains keep off, the prospects for fishing will be very moderate, 
although for farmers rain will be a boon. The Champion Angling Club came 
down here this morning for their first fishing-match, I believe, for honorary 
prizes. I had the pleasure of supplying the boats and staking out the stations 
on the Broad ; but, owing to the wind, very little good sport was had. Messrs. 
Palmer, Sidell, Stannard, Fowler, Varvel, Chettleburgh, Brown, Whincop, 
Hunt, Nockolas, J. Parker, and others are prize-takers. I have no doubt, had 
they fished in the river, they would have had better sport; but I wish them 
every success next time. Some very fine perch were taken here on Saturday 
and Monday, scaling 2 lb. and 3 1b. CHARLES WHITTAKER, May 27th. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


Rain is falling heavily at the time of writing, and as it has continued un- 
ceasingly for many hours it is sure to cause a great rise in this river, which for 
several weeks past has been very low and fine. What Ronalds calls the little 
yellow May dun has come strong on the water during the last week, and the fish 
have been rising eagerly at it, trout and grayling appearing to fancy it im- 
mensely. The May-fly is not due on the Dove for another week, and it may 
be interesting here to mention that this stream produces thrice as many of these 
insects as any other, no doubt owing to the wooded nature of the banks and its 
very rocky bed. Since my last the Sturstone brook has been poisoned by 
poachers, and the police have now been set to watch. This looks like locking 
the double door when the horse has gone. The best take I heard of this week 
was by a gentleman at Hanging Bridge, who caught 3} brace of very fine fish 
with the little yellow May dun. Other baskets have averaged about 2 brace. 








The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very bright, and too low for fishing, except 
in the evening, when a few are to be taken; the flies killing best, ostrich 
palmer, yellow May dun, and cow dung. GENERAL REMARKS: Three otters 
were killed in the lower portion of the Tiverton water by Mr. Collier’s hounds 
during the past-week. He intends paying Tiverton a visit again next week to 
hunt the higher water, e vowte for the small streams on Exmoor. Otters are 
rey plentiful, some good sport is anticipated.—WILLIAM MupForD. 

May 27. 


The Eden and Eamont (Penrith). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The river is very low, but there is every pros- 
pect of it rising, asit has been, and is still, raining heavily; it is a fine summer 
like day and will assist the fishing. PROsprecTs: The prospects are good for 
May fly and evening angling. Sport DurING THE Past WEEK: Several 
good baskets of trout have been taken this week with smolt fly in the evening, 
and some good takes with the May fly yesterday. I got thirteen fine trout with 
that bait, and I hear of them having good sport.—E. RAINE. 

May 27th. 


The Kent (Westmoreland). : 


Of all the spring fishing seasons which I have hada knowledge of on the 
Kent, the present one stands out for very badness. For several weeks the river 
has been below summer level; and if one day has been warm and genial, it has 
been succeeded by two or three or four days of east winds and cold, and nights 
of frost, sufficient to make the most calm and contented man grumble. Trout- 
fishing has, therefore, been at a standstill. Rain has at times threatened, and 
just about half-an-inch fell on Sunday and Saturday last. This caused the 
river to rise about a foot; but angling on Monday was quite knocked on the 
head by the bright sun and violent high west wind which prevailed, and on 
Tuesday such had been the previous dryness of the ground, that the river was 
as low as ever. However, more rain threatens, and I hope we shall not be 
disappointed in its coming, for the ground in places had actually begun to 
crack, and crops of all kinds are really in want of two or three heavy down- 
pours. The little bit of fresh on Monday will doubtless have got rid of the 
molts. It is painful to learn that ‘‘the disease” has, during the past three or 
four weeks, broken out with great virulence amongst the trout, large numbers 
of which have been found dead or dying. {also hear of one or two cases of 
fish-poisoning which are said to be wilful. It is to be hoped the perpetrators 
of them will be discovered and rewarded according to their deserts. A few 
days ago a man was fiaed at Kendal for fishing for trout without having 
obtained the customary license.—SPxINT. 


The Severn (Shrewsbury.) 


Not only has the wind changed, but the long looked-for rain has come at last. 
This will have a beneficial effect in clearing the bed of the river, as the water 
had run so low that it was unable to carry off the pollutions emptied into the 
river, in some part of the town, which has been anything but pleasant to those 
frequenting its banks. ‘The fish, also, will be greately benefited by a “‘ fresh,” 
as they were in many cases covered with lice, the dace only requiring a clean- 
sing to put them in excellent condition. These gamesome fish have been 
rising freely the last few days, and good baskets have been secured by the 
rodsters, and a few favoured ones have also been rewarded with an occasional 
trout, though these have been like angels’ visits, ‘‘ few and far between.”’ 

A meeting of the members of the Shrewsbury Angling Society, was held 
on Monday evening, at the Lion Hotel, the Rev. E. Myers, in the chair. 
New rules for the government of the club were presented by the committee, and 
adopted. From the report of the committee it appears that the number of 
members has increased from 27 last year to 35 ; and they urged the members 
to use their influence to still further augment their numbers. The committee 
suggested that special arrangements might be made by the society to obtain 
private fishing for its members. On the motion of Mr. Edwards it was carried 
unanimously, that Lord Berwick be requested to act as president for the 
ensuing year.—W. D., May 27th. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


Strange to say we have had'no rain as yet, although for the past week it has 
been threatening. There was a strong southerly wind last evening, butit has 
quite gone down to-day, and less sign of rain this afternoon. We have heard of 
only one salmon being caught, which I saw hooked, and played for two hours 
and then gaffed, it weighed 15 lbs.; not being fresh run from the Lee, it gave 
as much or more sport thana fish double its size would. The cots have done 
nothing for the past fortnight until one clear below Clonmel got two last 
evening, and the Clonmel clear caught a splendid trout weighing 3% Ib. to-day. 
Notwithstanding no fish being caught, I might say with either rods or nets, a 
large supply left Clonmel by train almost every day. On Friday last a hamper 
weighing about 90 lb. weight of fish was sent, and the only way that amount of 
fish could have been caught was by poaching, of which there seems to be no 
end on the Suir. The trout fishing on the streams is not up to the mark for 
the want of water. On the Suir, itisvery good at night, but during the day 
not much has been done since last I wrote. ‘The black hackles are the best flies 
during the day, and the only present killing flies for night fishing are the green 
and orange rails, tied from acorn-crake’s wing. The green drake is on the water 
already, but notkilling. ‘The glassis rising again this evening. Weare sorry to 
say there is no sign of the rain, which is badly wanted for river and field.—Dora. 

May 26, 1880. 


The Test, 

I am happy at last to be able to record some sport. The wind on Sunday 
changed to south-west and is still in that quarter. On Monday there was a 
good rise of fish, but owing to the quantity of wind coming down it was diffi- 
cult to make a good bag. I and a friend got 34 brace. A few weeds area 
decided advantage in fishing as the trout are always on the look out for the 
numerous insects that come away with the weeds and they will rise at almost 
any fly and are much bolder; but when weeds come down as they did on Mon- 
day literally by the hundred weight it is no joke. If you get a fish on, he is sure 
to make for the biggest bunch and once it gets foul of your line, it isa case of 
good bye, not only to the fish but most likely to your gut collar also. Tuesday 
was not such a good day for fishing, though it looked every thing one could 
wish. Wednesday, by kind permission of the owner of the Long Parish water 
(this side of Whitchurch), Colonel Grant, 17th Regt., and myself had a very 
nice day’s sport. Before starting I asked him if he had every thing with him ? 
**Oh yes, I am too old a soldier to leave my book or reel behind me.’?’ We 


| arrived at our destination at 10.15. On getting down at the bridge the fish were 
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rising capitally. I, perhaps, was the quickest at getting my rod together, so turning 
to my friend, I said, ‘‘ There are two fish you can kill;”? no answer. I could see a 
mysterious fumbling in his pocket, then in his basket, and finally, “ Hang me if 
haven’t left my reel at home.’’ The groom by this time has walked the horse some 
considerable way towards home ata steady double (perhaps quicker than the regu- 
lation step). Off went the Colonel, stopping now and then to make his voice heard 
The groom was evidently hard of hearing. At last he managed’ to stop him, 
and after despatching him post-haste for the reel, he managed to borrow an old 
one from the keeper. Between us we soon had four brace of fish, and at one 
time I thought we were in for any number ; but though they were rising so well 
it was marvellously difficult to get them to take the artificial. If one had only 
had wading trousers on, and got behind the fish, there would have been fearful 
slaughter, Trying a new rod with a very small butt, I soon had to give in from 
alarge blister that became so painful I could not fish with any comfort. How- 
ever, I tied my pocket handkerchief round the batt, and so was enabled to go 
on tolerably comfortably till the evening. We expected a good rise about 8 p-m., 
but no fish moved ; and we packed up our traps at 8.30, and started home; our 
bag was eleven brace of nice fish, averaging 1} 1b. On our way we met anold 
veteran of the gentle art ; he had been fishing on the Bransbury water, and taken 
seven nice fish, three of them about 3 lb. each. I have not been out to-day, 
but two friends have just (2 p.m.) sent up 2} brace.-HAMPSHIRE. 


Thursday aftenoon. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have had one-and-twenty hours’ very heavy rain, and to-night (Thursday) 
both rivers are very high and thick, quite unfishable; by Monday both rivers 
ought to be in first-class order for fly fishing ; that is if we have not a lot more 

_ rain come to flush the rivers again. Sport during the week with the artificial 
fly has been very good, and some fair baskets of good-sized trout have been 
killed. — The yellows are now out thick on all of our Derbyshire rivers, and 
the fish have begun} to take them eagerly. Trout are particularly fond of these 
beautiful insects, and they give the preference to it over any other fly that can 
be thrown to them, while it lasts, and that is longer than any fly I know of. I 
recommend the use of these flies till the latter end of August and even into 
September. It beats all the drakes ever invented, let the feathers be ever so costly. 
It is made simply from the dotteril bird’s butt, or shoulder of the wing, with a 
dirty yellow, or Esterhazy body. This fly may be depended on when the drake 
is at its height. It may be used from morn to night, and it kills in both stills and 
streams. There areno dyed feathers that are equal to the real dotteril feathers. I 
have found the following may kill well for an evening fly: winged froma young star- 
ling, with honey-tinge hackle, and a Derby yellow body dressing on a long (1) 
Kendal hooks. Last night (Wednesday) I was fly-fishing along with a gentle- 
man, and I killed four brace of good-sized trout with this fly. Floating May 
flies are a complete failure allover Derbyshire. The bottom fishers will now have 
a first-class time of it after this glorious rain withlob worms and ant eggs. The 
tight-line party have killed several good trout, also a quantity of eels out of the 
deeps in the Derwent, also four good-sized barbel—large lob-worms for baits : 
sporting on the ponds has also been good during the past week with bumble 
and green drake, the bumble killing the best. Twelve brace were killed on the 
24 inst., and twenty other nice dishes of fair-sized trout have been captured.— 
GEORGE JAMES Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


May 27th, 1880. 
The Wye (Ross). 


The water is very low, but there is very fair fishing on dull days and during 
the evenings. A large number of chad, or “ twait,’’ have come up as usual to 
spawn, and capitalsport may be had with them at dusk after a hot day. They 
are very strong in the water, and exceedingly difficult to drown, while it requires 
a dexterous strike to get the hook well into their jaws, a fine male white trout 
of 5% lb. weight, was taken last week in the Doghole, at Glenstone, in a salmon 
net. On Monday evening Mr. John A. J. Connrell, caught a fine grayling, 
1} Ib., at Ureton. 








PROTECTION AGAINST MosgQuitos, FLirs AND BLIGHT.—Mr. Hagen's 
letter on the destruction of insect-pests (Natwre , vol. xxi., p. 611) induces me 
to make generally known an absolute preventive of the bites of mosquitos, 
gnats, of green-fly in the vinery, blight in the garden, and a protection to 
animals from these ‘‘ insect-pests.’’? A few years ago I had some peach-trees 
which, being on a wall exposed to draught, were annually blighted. One died, 
and the new wood of the other was not more than a hand’s length. A scien- 
tific friend advised me to try a weak solution of quassia to water them with, and 
the success was complete. Blight was prevented. The first year the trees bore 

_well and the new wood was elbow length or more. I next tried quassia in the 
vinery. Instead of limewashing the walls to get rid of the green fly, one water- 
ing with quassia dismissed them in a day. My head gardener, who had 
previously much experience in nursery-grounds, wondered that he had never 
heard of it before. He now uses it in all cases as a protection from flies and 
blight. The dilution goes along way: one pound of chips of quassia-wood 
boiled and reboiled in other water until he has eight gallons of the extract for 
his garden engine. He finds it inadvisable to use it stronger for some plants. 
The boiling makes the quassia adhesive, and being principally applied to the 
underleaf, because most blight settles there, it is not readily washed off by rain. 
Quassia is used in medicine as a powerful tonic, and the chips are sold by 
chemists at from sixpence to a shilling a pound. The tree is indigenous to the 
West Indies and to South America. And now as to gnats and mosquitos. 
A young friend of mine, severely bitten by mosquitos and unwilling to be seen 
so disfigured, sent for quassia-chips and had boiling water poured uponthem. At 
night, after washing, she dipped her hands into the quassia water and left it to 
dry on her face. This was a perfect protection, and continued to be so when- 
ever applied. The pastiles sold in Florence and elsewhere, which are vaunted 
to be safeguards against mosquitos, are, from my own experience, of no use. 
A+ the approach of winter, when flies and gnats get into houses and sometimes 
bite venomously, a grandchild of mine, eighteen months old, was thus attacked. 
I gave the nutse some of my weak solution of quassia to be left to dry on his 
face, and he was not bitten again. It is innocuous to children, and it may 
be a protection also against bed insects, which I have not had the opportunity 
of trying. When the solution of quassia is strong it is well known to be an active 
fly-poison,and is mixed with sugar to attract flies, but this is not strong enough to 
kill at once. If it be true that the mosquitos have been imported into one of the 
great hotels in the south-west of London, it might be very useful to anoint some 
of the furniture with it. Then a strong solution with sugar set about the rooms 
ought to clear them out.—WM. CHAPPELL (in Mature), Oatlands Park, 
Weybridge. 
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FISHING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


HE disappointment which has been felt this season in angling 
upon the Lee, appears to be shared in by those who resort to 

the Blackwater, the premier river in the south of Ireland. Rod 
fishing is now brought to a standstill, the water has run too low, 
and the bright warm weather has driven the fish into the deep 
pools in which they remain during the day. The peal are begin- 
ing to come up from the tidal waters, and they are unable to go 
over the waterworks even near the city, and must tail back into 
Wellington Pool, where an old prescriptive right entitles Mr. Lane 
to use nets. The consequence is that nearly every fish that reaches 
a certain point is sure to be taken. The Wellington Pool is 
about a mile above the city, only a few yards below where the tail 
race of the waterworks mill-stream joins the river. The fish go 
into the mill race and remain there while the turbines and water- 
wheels are at work, and the full flush of the current passes down. 
They cannot proceed higher up on acconnt of the waterworks 
machinery, and a “fish pass” that was constructed some years 
ago at the expense of four or five hundred pounds, is wholly 
inoperative. When the water is drawn off for the purpose of 
effecting repairs of the machinery, or any otheralteration, the fish 
return to the Wellington Pool, which is practicallya trap. Several 
efforts were made by the anglers and others interested in the 
fisheries, to stop the use of the net in this ‘particular place, on 
the ground of its being injurious to the river, but their efforts 
have so far failed. One day last week, twenty-two peal of sal- 
mon were taken in one haul, in Wellington Pool. I am 
bound to say that it is only in the low water that the 
net operations here are so destructive. <A flood or high 
water would enable the running fish to forge ahead, and there 
would be no necessity for them resting in Wellington Pool. The 
fishery conservators held their monthly meeting on Thursday, 
and the humiliating fact was then admitted that there were not 
sufficient funds to meet the present demands on the river. All the 
bailiffs were in consequence sent about their business with the ex- 
ception of two—one in Cork and another at Macroom— 
who will be quite powerless to stop the immense poaching that is 
being carried on. Some funds are at their disposal, but this 
money is reserved for winter preservation, and the whole river is 
to remain unwatched fora distance of sixty miles during the entire 
summer. Yet this is the result of the narrow-minded policy of 
the proprietors, who, though receiving big rents for their fisheries, 
will not contribute towards the preservation. Will it be believed 
also, that the Anglers’ Club, which hitherto afforded substantial 
means for preserving the fish, and which through great exertions 
succeeded in recovering the decaying condition of the river, has 
almost died a natural death, from the want of encouragement and 
from the want of faith shown by some of the proprietors ? There 
was asolemn compact or understanding arrived at with the Anglers’ 
Club—that the owners of fisheries should open their preserves 
one day in the week to its members as a quid pro quo for the money 
subscribed by the club towards the preservation. The Lee 
became so much enhanced under the fostering and efficient care 
of the Anglers’ Club that its reputation from being one of the 
worst, grew into its being considered one of the best rivers in Ire- 
Jand. Three or four fish a day were not unusual for one 
rod, and there instances of eleven, twelve, and 
even thirteen, being killed by one man. The rents of the 
fisheries increased in a corresponding ratio, and then the 
presence of members of the Anglers’ Club on open days became 
inconvenient and annoying, and even interfered with the rents. 
It became evident to the Anglers’ Club that there was adecided dis- 
position, on the part of some of the owners at least, to “shunt” 
them, and as a result, only three tickets were taken out this year. 


were 
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and the dissolution of the Club has become almost a realisation. 
The effects of the action of the proprictors are now becoming 
evident, in the utter collapse of the managements of the Conserva- 
tors to meet the demands upon them for properly preserving the 
river. Poaching is rampant, and inanother month the fish, already 
very scarce, will be swept out of the river altogether. 

The complaints from the Blackwater of the lack of sport are 
also painfully evident. The netting and poaching upon that 
river, as well as upon the Lee, are too powerful a combination to 
admit of average success for the angler. Carey’s Villa, below 
Fermoy, which is admitted to be the best fishing station in 
Munster, has not been affording anything like the usual sport. 
Mr. Hadden, of Birmingham, has the fishery rented until the rst 
June, and up to the present only two hundred springers have been 
killed, as compared with five hundred at a corresponding period 
The average of fish taken during the last month was 
No peal has 


last year. 
12 Ib., the largest which was captured being 31 lb. 
as yet been taken, though last year they were killed as early as 
April and May. 

Colonel Rocke and Major Traherne killed about one hundred 
clean fish during what is passed of the season at Kilmurry. They 
took leave of the place on Wednesday for a short time, giving the 
fishing to the Messrs. Hall (brothers to the member for Oxford), 
who have themselves been doing fairly at the adjoining Kilbarry 
preserves. During their annual sojourn here they, with Mrs. Hall, 
managed very successfully to combine the Waltonian pleasure with 
acts of humanity in attending tothe wants of the distressed. Mrs. 
Hall employs a good deal of her leisure-time in making dresses 
for the children of the poor. General Warden, the lessee of Mr. 
Stafford’s Ballinaroon fishery, took up the fishing for the first time 
in eight years during April, but the elements were dead against 
him, as well as against Messrs. Priestley and Barry in a reach hard 
by. On Tuesday Messrs. Flynn and Greene landed a neat fish of 
143 lbs. at Ballyderowne. Mr. H. Platt and Captain Johnson, 
with their assistant, the famous Jack Bolster, are doing fairly at 
Killathy, killing at an average two springers daily. Captain 
Fryer in six days killed on the Earl of Listowel’s reaches at Conna- 
more six new fish of weights ranging from 7} to 213 1b. Major 
Priestley is doing considerable destruction with rod and line at 
the “tail of the pool,” and Mr. Rea is making good baskets on 
the same water. Colonel Roberts had a good take at Kenny on 
Tuesday. Mr. Day has obtained permission to angle on the pro- 
lific Cregg streams, and Mr. William Beecher and friends enjoy 
the gentle craft in the waters of picturesque Castlehyde. Anglers 
blame the drift-net fishing to a great extent for the scarcity of 
their prey. 








Grecory’s SpinninG Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,” the “Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“* Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Grego1y” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysesstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly- books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Frirs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ]} 


GerorGE JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby:hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always onhand. Flies made topattern. Lessons 
in’ fly-making given.—[Apvr. ] 2 

FIsHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Cortace, near Grant’s Hovsr Sration 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 








THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. III. 
By N. D’ANVERS. 


Tur FinBAckK WHALE. 
Balenoptera Velifera. 
HE Finback or Finner whale, found alike in the Atlantic and 


the Pacific, is of a black or blackish-brown colour, relieved” 


in some individuals bya curved band of a lighter shade on the 
upper side between the spiracles and pectorals. Its side fins and 
flukes are in like proportion to its body as those of the Californian 
grey, described in a previous number. Its average length is 60 
feet; it has a flat straight head, and it resembles in shape a right- 
angled triangle rounded on the forward and curved on the opposite 
edge. 

Its habits are inmany respects peculiar. When it breathes its 
vaporous breath passes quickly through the spiracles, and the in- 
haling of fresh air produces asharp musical sound, quite distin- 
guishable from that made by other whales and which is audible for 
a considerable distance. It often gambolsabout vessels inthe open 
sea as well as close in shore, darting beneath them or shooting 
rapidly through the water on either side ; now appearing for an 
instant on the surface belching forth its quick-ringing spout, now 
plunging beneath the waves as if engaged ina trial of skill with the 
ships. In these antics it assumes an infinite variety of attitudes, 
not without a careless grace of their own, which must, however, 
be seen to be appreciated, no artist having yet succeeded in catch- 
ing anything like a true likeness of the Finback in motion. 

The uncertainty and rapidity of the movements of this inte- 
resting norqual render it very difficult of capture. The results of 
several attempts made to catch them by the men under Captain 
from whose work these notes are culled, were as 
follows. One was shot with a bomb-gun, which did its work so 
effectually that, although the boat was in readiness for instant 
lowering, before it was within darting distance, the animal in its 
dying contortions ran foul of the ship, giving her a considerable 
shock ; whilst on another occasion the whale died about ten 
fathoms under water, and “after carefully hauling it up in sight, 
the iron drawed, and away the dead animal went to the depths 
beneath.” 

An instance occurred in Monkey Bay in 1865, however, of five 
Finbacks being captured under the following circumstances: A 
podor herd of whales was seen in the offing from the shore- 
station, and the whalemen at once embarked to give chase. On 
coming up one was harpooned, but although mortally wounded, it 
swam on, surrounded by its companions. An expert gunner now 
managed to shoot five others, all of which were secured and towed 
inland with shouts of triumph ; no other instance being on record 
of so great a ‘‘ take” of these nimble creatures. When opened 
the finbacks were found to contain an enormous number of still- 
undigested codfish. The average yield of oil of each individual 
was seventy barrels, the thickness of the blubber eight inches, and 
the length of the baleen or whalebone two feet four inches. The 
usual seasons for hunting the Finback are in May and June, on the 
coasts of California and Oregon, and in Fuca Strait in June and 
July, but they are often met with in other months of the year. 


(To be continued.) 


Scannon, 





REMARKABLE ANGLING INCIDENT.—On Monday Mr. Clayhills Hen derson, 
while fishing on Lochleven, had his rod lying in the boat with his flies in the 
water, when a trout took the lure, and went off with rod and tackle. 
Next day the same gentleman went out, and, rowing over the same ground, 
found his rod in the water with a trout of three quarters of a pound attached 
to the line and still alive. 


A GENTLEMAN fishing on the Ormesby Broad last week caught a 12-lb. pike, 
and another piscator a pike of 6 1b. Angling goes on well, and I am glad to 
hear that fish of small size, especially perch, are returned to the water again. 
Ihad two perch about 1 1b. each for dinner a day or two since, and they 
proved first-rate.—Esox Lucius. 
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NOTICES OF FLIES TACKLE, &c. 


From Messrs. F. T. Wittrams anp Co., 10, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Co. send us some samples of their flies, 
viz., some midges tied on fine-drawn gut, and suitable for 
Darenth, Wandle, Colne, and similar south of England trout 
streams ; the flies are tied on sneck bent hooks, the hook we 
prefer before all others for the artificial fly. These midges kill 
well at dusk on the shallows of deep pools when the big trout are 
feeding. They also send a small red palmer dressed with tag of 
wash-leather. This is a most killing fly for dace or for trout ona 
hot summer’s day ; it should be used on the shickles and rapid 
parts of the streams; it kills well in July and August. The other 
flies are Stewart’s hackle and wing flies, black spiders, yellow duns, 
and woodcock fly; all good flies for North of England streams— 
Tweed, Coquet, Till, Eden, &c. We can recommend Messrs. 


Williams’ flies, and they are very moderate in price. 


From Mr. W. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, 
Auckland. 


Mr. Cummins sends an assortment of his flies, and we know from 
experience in past years that they can be depended on. The Hen 
Pheasant is a capital fly in warm weather, and is suitable for low 
bright water. The Golden Plover Hackle and Partridge Hackle 
are standard flies in the north on Wear, Tees, &c. The Woodcock 
Hackle is a good fly on the slow water ina wind. We like Mr. 
Cummin’s Black Gnat, as the wing is a shade or two darker than 
the usual make. The Orange Dun ribbed with gold twist isa 
most excellent fly. Mr. C.’s Francis fly is dressed with wing ; we 
prefer it dressed hackle; his Red Spinner is well made—this last 
is by no means a favourite of ours, The Bracken Clock, a 
favourite with anglers on Ure, Swale, Wear, &c., is a local fly that 
should have a wider reputation, Mr. C.’s patterns of Stewart’s 
spiders are very good. We have only one complaint to make of 
Mr. Cummin’s flies, and that is that the gut they are dressed on is 
not fine enough ; it is perfectly suitable for early season fishing 
on a big water, but when the water is low it shows too much for 
our liking. 


Bishop 


From Mr. A. Warner, Fishing Tackle Maker, 121 and 122, 
: Broad Street, Birmingham. 


Mr. WARNER’S flies are all rather large samples of the 
August dun, red ant, blue upright, red run, red quill gnat, 
hare’s ear dun, apple green dun, black ant, golden dun midge, 
maggot fly, Warner’s fancy, and needle brown and cow dung. 
Mr. Warner makes the wings of all his flies stand out well, 
and this is often of great advantage, especially when throwing 
across and down-stream. In up-stream fishing, where the fly comes 
down to the angler with the stream, this is not of so much im- 
portance as the wings expand; but when drawn against the 
current, unless the wings are made to stand out well, almost at 
right angles to the body, the feathers get lapped round the body, 
and the fly looks like a bid of weed. Warnet’s fancy is a first- 


~ rate fly, and our fly-fishing friends would do well to add it to their 


stock. Mr. Warner's flies are very well made, and dressed on fine 
gut ; we should like them better a size or two smaller. 

Messrs. Harpy Broruers, of Fenkle Street, Alnwick, send 
as samples of their tapered trout-casting lines, and drop minnow 
tackle for use with natural minnow. <A trace and swivel is used 


with this tackle, which consists of a little pear-shaped lead at the 


od 


end of the gut, with a small wire loop to fasten it to the line ; 
half an inch above this a small triangle is fastened, and an inch 
above another triangle. The lead is put into the minnow’s mouth, 
the first triangle is stuck in near the head, and the other at the 
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tail. The bait is used as in gorge-bait fishing for jack, “e., it is 
dropped in gently at the edges of streams and pools and moved 
up and down with a “sink and draw” motion which causes it to 
spin alittle. [tis a killing way in the evening, also in what is 
called on the Coquet, ‘‘shade fishing,” 7\c., fishing the sides of the 
still pools between the bushes. You creep down to the water 
behind a bush and drop the bait in as gently as possible; if you 
sce a trout you must not put the bait in front of, but behind him, 
he will then take it, if he means to, the next time he turns. When 
he is swimming towards it you keep on with the sink and draw 
motion just as before. This term—‘“ shade fishing ”’—covers a 
multitude of baits, such as worms, natural and artificial flies, 
insects, &c., which are used on the surface or under it, accord- 
ing to their nature: a stiff rod is required ; practically, as far as 
surface-baits are concerned, it is nothing but dibbing. Messrs. 
Hardy also send us samples of their flies for the Northumbrian 
rivers ; and as they, like Mr. Cummins, are practical and very skil- 
ful anglers, they know exactly what is required for their streams— 
whether for fly, minnow, or worm fishing. Their flies are very 
neat, extremely durable—which is a great consideration—and tied 
on the finest gut. Their midge flies are particularly good, and 
would killon any water. We forgot to mention that the northern 
angler generally hasa stock of salted minnows for use in drop- 
fishing and spinning, and considers them quite as killing, if not 
more so, as the fresh minnow. 


Mr. Davip Foster, Fishing Tackle Maker, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire. 

Mr. Foster sends us some samples of his flies. They are equal to 
any we have ever seen, beautifully made, and tied on the finest 
gut. His duns are particularly good, both golden dun, cock- 
winged dun, whirling blue dun, primrose dun, apple-green dun 
Foster’s intermediate, dark dun, and dark April dun. Foster’s 
intermediate looks a very killing fly; his hare’s ear and golden 
spinner are also good. Mr. Foster makes a red palmer or cater- 
pillar, which looks a deadly fly for chub; it is an exact imitation 
of the red hairy caterpillar, or “ woolly bear,” and is double 
hooked, one hook at top and one at bottom. We have not tried 
it for trout, but here is what the maker says of it in the Sheffield 
Independent :— 

Should the angler be at the water-side when the sun is shining 
brightly, with clear sky and clear water, no flies on the water, and no 
fish on the rise, I would advise him to try the red caterpillar. The 
way I use it is to go quietly up the river bank, and in any of the quiet 
corners and eddies where you can see the fish on the look-out for 
food, drop the caterpillar gently in a little distance above, and, 
letting it sink deZow the surface, allow it to swim near to the fish, 
where it is sure to attract attention and be seized. By this process 
you may manage to secure a good dish of fish when all the ordinary 
means have failed. Many a good basket have I killed under such 
circumstances. The caterpillar I use is one of my own making, 
having plenty of fiery colour in the hackle when held between the 
eye and the light ; and having used it with success for many years in 
almost allthe rivers of England and Wales, also for sea trout in the 
Highland lakes and rivers, I can confidently recommend it to those 
who are fond of sport. Almost every kind of fish will take it. In short, 
the angler cannot wile away his time to his satisfiaction by the side 
of a trout stream during such time ag the fish are not rising, unless he 


takes with him a red caterpillar, which enables him to pursue his 
sport at any hour of the day when the fish are not rising, 


Mr. T. A. Grirrin, Fishing Tackle Maker, 15, Tything, 
Worcester. 


Mr. GRiFFin is another practical angler, and his worm tackle is 
one of the best imaginable. He uses a single hook and adopts a 
peculiar plan for keeping the worm from slipping down, which is 
invisible to the fish and yet as simple as effective. 
ee 





The annual sale of the yearlings of the Marden Deer Park Stud, the property 
of Mr. Hume Webster, will take place on Saturday next, June 5th. The cata- 
logue contains a list of thirty-one highly-bred and promising youngsters. The 
sale is fixed for two o’clock precisely, A special train will leave Charing Cross 
at 11.30 for Warlingham, on the South-Eastern line, which is one mile from 
Marden Deer Park. 
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SEVERN BOARD OF CONSERVATORS. 


Tuts board held a meeting at the Guildhall, Shrewsbury, on Tues- 
day, Sir Charles Rouse Boughton, Bart., in the chair. The 
superintendent (Mr. A. George) reported that the salmon fishing had 
been very unproductive, only thirty-seven having been netted in the 
upper district, and two captured with the rod and line. The salmons 
had migrated in considerable numbers, and were larger this season 
than last. The low state of the water (lower than at any time for the 
last seven or eight years), had, however, detained some of them. 
The reports from Worcestershire and Staffordshire stated that the 
number of samlets migrating to the sea was the largest ever remem- 
bered. Several anglers had been convicted for taking them, and great 
trouble was experienced in enforcing the law. The superintendent 
has visited the tributaries of the river witha view of preventing 
pollution from mills, mines, sewage, &c., and the Pollution Com- 
mittee stated that they are desirous of co-operating with the Wye 
Ftshery Board in stopping pollution injurious to both districts. 
Efficient water gauges have been placed at Llanfair Weir, Llansaint- 
firaid Weir, and Llangedwyn Weir to register the height of water at 
these weirs at which salmon are able to pass over. The bailiff for the 
Shrewsbury district reported that parties taking out night-line 
licenses continued to lay large quantities of these instruments, and 
the damage done to the river by the abstraction of baits necessary 
for these night-lines continued. A large number of trout had been 
taken from the river to this season. Anglers were continually com- 
plaining of the use of nets and night-lights in the early part of the 
season. The increase of the trout this year was doubtless accounted 
for by the fact of the few night-lines laid last year, owing to the cor.- 
tinued high water during the spring and summer of that year. He 
said he should be glad to see as few licenses granted for night-lines 
as possible, as they disturbed the spawning grounds. In the course 
of a discussion on the snbject, one of the conservators (Mr. Watton) 
stated that he had been told ofa night-line in this distict a couple of 
miles in length. 

The Clerk said no cognisance was taken in the Shrewsbury distrlct 
if three or four lines were used by the same person, or in the Iron- 
bridge district ifsix were employed. It was found that it was desirable 
to allow more latitude in one district than another. 

Mr. Edwards said the feeling in the Shrewsbury district was in 
favour of carrying out the strict lettei of the law, and that the man 
who took out only one license should not be allowed to use more than 
one line. 

The Clerk stated that he had the authority of the Board to proceed 
against a man who wes found using sixteen night-lines. 

‘A discussion took place on the Liverpool water supply, in which the 
Chairman suggested that the meeting should agree to adhere to every 
kind of opposition to the scheme, so as to strengthen the hands of 
Mr. Bund, and that the Clerk be directed to write to Mr. Bund, in- 
forming him that in the opinion of the members of the Board it would 
be extremely injudicious to assent to any kind of compromise, as they 
were as much opposed to the scheme as ever they were. 

Mr. Edwards said his own individual opinion was that if the Liver- 
pool Corporation would give compensation dnring the dry season, 
their scheme would be a benefit rather than otherwise. The water, 
which in old times flowed down much more gradually, in consequence 
of improved drainage, now came down the stream more rapidly. 

Mr. Watton said he lookedat the question more from a sanitary 
than from a fishing point of view. At the present time the water any- 
where the town was stinking—it was nothing but liquidsewage. To 
abstract a quantity of water would be a fatal thing not only ftom a 
fishing but also from a sanitary point of view. 

The subject ultimately dropped without any resolution being come 
to, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 








THORNEY BROAD FISHERY, WEST DRAYTON. 


THESE admirably kept preserves presented a lively scene on Whit 
Monday upon the occasion of the introduction of several thousands of 
young trout into the shallows of the remarkably picturesque river Iver. 
These fish were a thoughtful present from Mr. Frank Buckland and 
were taken in charge by Mr. T. R. Sachs and Mr. R. Eden, curator 
of the Fish Museum, South Kensington. We regret to say that Mr. 
Buckland was absent from serious indisposition but having conveyed 
his wish to Mr. Greville Fennell, as being intimately acquainted with 
these waters that he (Mr. Fennell) should select the most fitting place 
for the reception of the fish, that gentlemen was present to carry out 
Mr. Buckland’s desire. Those who knew the pretty Iver trout stream 
must have remarked its several gravelly shallows so grateful to the 
prince of fresh-water fish. Two of these were selected and a hand- 
some complement of fry allotted to both. The quiet water above the 
weir near Godfrey’s Cottage, likewise gota few hundreds ; and from 
what we observe, and the unanimous opinion of the gentlemen present, 
no better place could have been devoted to the experiment to give 
the interesting babies the best chance of acquiring strength and adol- 
escence. We noticed in the shallow of the main stream that the 
bottom was literally black with the young and countless dace; so 
prolific a season for this fish has never before been known to Lowe the 
keeper, who has been upon these rivers for many years. 

Of course a Zerite dinzey terminated the proceedings at which dishes 
of the celebrated Colne eels were for a time conspicuous objects. 
Anecdotes of fish and fishing enlivened the time and all assembled 
appeared to thoroughly enjoy themselves, the company consisting 
amongst others of Mr. T. R. Sachs, Mr. R, Eden, Mr. Fritz Volck, Mr. 
Oscar Ernst, Mr. C. Mills, Mr. and Mrs, E. Pritchard, Mr. Lister, 








Mr. H. Hulbert, Mr. Greville Fennell, &c. ; the host, Mr. Godfrey, 
presiding during the repast, and Mr. Sachs taking the chair after the 
removal of the cloth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1r,—As one chosen at a special meeting of the West Central Association 
of Anglers to give evidence before the select committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the necessities, &c., for the above Act, allow me 
to make a few simple, unpretending remarks. At the last hour Mr. Geen and 
Mr. Ghurney found themselves unable, owing to matters taking a serious turn 
against us getting azy Bill passed at all, to summon others (myself amongst 
them), to give their ideas on the subject ; so they had to do the best they could, 
or, to use Mr. Geen’s own words “had we waited or hesitated longer, the Bill 
would have been lost.’’? I state the foregoing to show why I was not called. 
But had I have had an opportunity, I intended, amongst other ideas which 
might have spontaneously sprung up at the time, to suggest the following for 
consideration, which, although only imperfect and probably insufficient, might 
have struck the key to worthier measures. 

(1) I would have suggested that all the fish intended to be fenced should have 
been named. For I thought, as the Small Birds Preservation Act enumerated 
such a large quantity of birds meant, it would be a very easy matter to name the 
few fish meant. 

(2) I most certainly should have gone in for abolishing netting, &c., altogether. 
On this subject, Mr. Editor, you, as a brother angler, can sympathise with us 
all. In fact, to use rather hackneyed words, my monkey so soon gets up when 
Iam on this subject that I cannot allow myself to dwell on it. For it haslong 
been a settled matter in my mind that it is not fair angling with rod and line 
that spoils the fishing, but it is the nets, night lines, &c. 

(3) The fence months. The unanimous decision, that from the 15th of 
March to the 15th of June, come to at the meeting of anglers at the Society of 
Arts, were the dest, very few agree in. For there was a great diversity of 
opinion on this subject at that meeting, and, indeed, so clamourous did it become 
at one time that, if I remember rightly, Mr. Mundella himself had to explain 
the expediency of settling something definite, or he was afraid we should get 
no Bill at all. Very few Acts of Parliament, allow me to suggest, Mr. Editor, 
as they are originally passed, are found to be perfect, and to meet the require- 
ment of even the majority. The question is, as we now have a Bill passed for 
the protection of our fresh-water fish, let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 
to alter and amend it, to make it as perfect as we possibly can. My own 
opinions on this matter of fence months, dove-tail in with those of your excellent 
correspendents ‘ Ruff,’ Mr. Malcolm, and many others, viz.:—that, with a 
judicious arrangement, we could fish for certain fish all the year round. I have 
no doubt more able pens than mine could arrange and classify the various fish ; 
but I conceive it no difficult matter for the various associations to regulate their 
own rivers and waters. No true angler would ever dream of taking any fish 
out of its season; and heavy fines or forfeiture of membership—and, conse- 
quently, privileges—would meet the case of the untrue angler; while the true 
lover of the sport, if he were allowed to follow his legitimate fishing for certain 
fish, always being on the water or by the water side, could act as a special con- 
stable against the outsiders, poachers, wirers, and so on. 

I trust this matter will not drop, but that the officers of the West and East 
Central Associations will take the earliest opportunity of calling a general 
meeting to calmly take the ideas of old and veteran anglers.—I am, &c., 

D. J. WHITAKER. 

Beresford Angling Society, Grove House Tavern, Grove Lane, 

Camberwell, May 24th, 1880. 





FISHING IN LAKE LUCERNE. 
S1r,—Can you or any of your readers inform me about the fishing in Lake 
Lucerne—is it good and free >—I am, &c., C. F.. We 
Whalley Range, Manchester, May 24th. 





THAMES TROUT FISHING. 

S1R,—It may be unjournalistic, but it would also be mere affectation on my 
part if I did not at once avow that I recognise under the heading ‘‘ Thames 
Trouting,” in your last, the “fine Roman hand” of your universally respected 
correspondent ‘“B.,” though he has, probably by mistake, omitted to sign the 
article. I say this, that neither he nor your readers may suppose I do not know 
to whose opinions I am about to refer. 

He avers his adherence to the old style of Thames spinning for Thames trout. 
He is quite right, without question, if he believes in it—as no one will question 
he does, I least of all. But when he confounds the live-bait system of angling 
for this noble fish, which I recently advocated, with that system as pursued for 
pike (he speaks of using a float and waiting quiescently till a fish replies), I 
should be false to my colours ifI did not ask him to try and discriminate 
between mere jack-trout live-baiting and that which I have termed the ‘‘ Not- 
tingham style.”’ 

I distinctly repudiate the use of a float, and I as absolutely object to the dolce 
far niente—‘beer and’bacca’”’—waiting till your fish takes your bait, the sub- 
sequent waiting till your bait is pouched, and the then mere “ skull dragging ’’ 
process afterwards, which is alone necessary when coarse tackle is used. Ift 


which I hold a brief ? 


Iam, &c., 


THE 
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had my way I would prosecute as an arrant poacher all who use anything 
coarser than fine gut cast, a single hook and a fine twist line for the Thames 
trout. 

The editor, in a private letter, tells me he hears of some umbrage having been 
taken at my remarks on spinning for the fish when I spoke of Chertsey. The 
spirit of Walton is utterly adverse to anger, and I regret most unqualifiedly that 
any remark of mine should arouse unpleasant reminiscences. The fishing interests 
ofthe Thames are dearer tome than personal feeling, and therefore, if any one 
is annoyed, I withdraw the passage responsible for the annoyance. 

In conclusion of this short and not very important homily, I may perhaps be 
allowed to congratulate Mr. Forbes, on his really magnificent success in even 
spawning and incubating by artificial means the “ princely’? Thames trout. Of 
all the trout grounds of the river, I believe Chertsey to be the finest and the 
most worthily represented by local anglers. 

By the bye, am I right, “B,” in believing that Mr. Dyer—one of the most 
fortunate of Thames trout fishers—is a disciple if not apostle of the style for 
Perhaps Mr. D. might be tempted to give me an 


ans‘ver, J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





A WORD FOR THE WORM. 

S1r,—I shall not enter upon a discussion as to the cruelty or otherwise of worm 
fishing, but, suffice it to say that, when I find barbel fishers chopping up worms 
by the hundred to bait their swims, and laying stress upon impaling the worm 
on the hook “so that it may writhe about,” I, for my own part, decline the 
sport on those terms. 

I should therefore be very much obliged if some of the accomplished anglers 
who contribute to the FisHinG GAZETTE would favour us with their opinion, 
and the results of their experience, as to the possibility of obtaining sport in 
barbel and trout fishing with dead worms, and the best and most humane way 
of kiling the worms, so as to leave them fit for bait, both for hook and ground 
bait.—I am, &c., ond Day 

Leicester. 





THE EELS IN THE RIVER WITHAM. 

S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Trent Otter” in your last issue, I beg to state the eels 
in the Withan can come from the sea and also return. I have been informed 
by several old fishermen that they have the power to climb up the side of loch 
doors to ascend to higher waters, as well as a report to the same effect from 
the “ Philosophical Society Transactions ” of many years ago. 

But what is more proof of the possibility of fish passing from the sea up 
into the Witham is that, only last year, a sturgeon was caught in one of the 
Witham tributaries which weighed 16 stone. Surely “Trent Otter” will not 
deny that eels can get up into the Witham, if such a fish of 16 stone weight 
can.—I am, &c., J. G. Hormgs. 





S1x,—With regard to the case of Nolan, who was fined for fishing for eels, 
I beg to state that the Lincoln city magistrates would not either listen to the 
defendant or J. Walker, who told the bench that the association allowed men 
to catch eels with lines which will also catch other fish as well. But if a man 
who pays for the preservation of the river, as Nolan does, goes tocatch one, he 
is pounced on and fined, notwithstanding that he produced a letter from A. ab 
Mundella, M P., who stated that eels and flounders were not protected by the 
Act. What makes the case seem harsh is that Nolan is a man with a family, 
and for a long time has had only three days work a week, and had it not been 
or a few friends who paid the fine for him, he would have had to go to prison. 
Task the hon. secs. if this is fulfilling their promise which they gave at our last 
annual meeting, and shall be glad to see their answer through this paper. But 
if the association think they have crushed Nolan because he is poor, or that he 
intends to let it drop, they are very much mistaken; so, ashe was too poor to 
indulge in law, he has written to the Home Secretary, as well as Mr. Mun- 
della, on the subject, and I have no doubt we shall hear further about it. I 
came over the Trent on two days last week, and both days saw a large number 
of Sheffield anglers fishing in the Trent, as well as some from Nottingham. 
Now, if those men can go fishing for eels and flounders and not be molested, I 
think that something must be wrong either with the law or its administrators.— 
A. J. WALKER. 

14, Waterside South, Lincoln. 

P.S.—The letter that Nolan showed to the bench was one that Mr. Mun- 
della had written tohim. The promise of our hon. secs. was that if any one 
went to fish for eels they most certainly should not interfere. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above Society, to break the 1ionotony of the fence 
months, held a supper on Monday last. Twenty-five of the members sat down 
to a most exclelent repast, provided them by their new host Mr. Gray. Mr. 

_Medcalf in the chair, faced by Mr. Partrick. After the cloth was removed 
harmony was the order for the remainded of the night, Mr. Medcalf proposed 


the toast “Prosperity to the Amicable Brothers,’’ which was responded to by 


Mr. “oe after which, Mr. Partrick sang, ‘ Where the grass grows green ;’’ 
Mr. Willis, of the Clifton Club, “ The Vagabond,” Mr. Drayton, of the 
Britannia, « Eugene Aram’s Dream ” and ‘* The Charge of the Light Brigade;” 
_Mr, Robinson, sen., ‘‘ The Mermaid; ” Mr, Harding, ‘““Tweaty Years Ago” 
and “ Over the Stile, Mary;” Mr. Garner, “‘ The Old True Blue;’’ Mr. Lee, of 
the Clifden Club, « Catd’s Soliloquy ’”’ and ‘‘ Young Norval;’? Mr. Larkman, 
“Rhine Wine; ’’ Mr. Garner, «‘ True to your Colours;’? Mr. Medcalf, ‘John 
Barleycorn; ” Mr. Bearley, ‘The Old Grey Mare;”’ Mr. Worledge, ‘‘ The 


| 











Three Sharpers,’’ Mr. Feetcham, ‘* Tomb Stones,’’ which ended a very pleasant 
meeting. The members will fish a peg-down match in the river Lea, the first 
Sunday in the open season. It is with very deep regret, that I have state that 
our late host Mr. Brickell, has met with a lamentabie accident while mounting 
to a box seat on an omnibus he slipt and broke his leg and fractured his arm. 
He is getting on as well as can be expected.—J. WoRLEDGEr 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A general meeting of the above society was held on Wednesday week for 
the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year. Mr. Hooper, the secretary, 
having sent in his resignation, Mr. Vincent was duly elected secretary and Mr. 
Jennings as assistant secretary, Messrs. Taylor and Bastain as auditors. Our 
half-yearly supper is fixed to take place on Tuesday, June tst, and at half-past 
nine we shall hope to see as many of our brother anglers who can make it 
convenient to honour us with their company.—H. A. VINCENT, Sec. 

May 22nd, 1880, 





KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 

A COMPLIMENTARY visit has been arranged, and will take place at the Club 
House of the above society, the Albion, Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
on Monday, 31st inst., when we shall be pleased to see as many brother 
anylers as can make it convenient to attend. This being the first visit to the 
above house, we trust our brother anglers will give our worthy host a goud 
idea of an anglers’ meeting. The Club House is within 209 yards of the 
Metropolitan Station, King’s Cross. 


STANLEY ANGLERS. 

Our worthy President, Mr. C. P. Wheatstone, has been out several 
times trying to capture a Thames trout, but as yet has been unsuccessful. He, 
however, informs me that he knows where one or two good ones can be found, 
and I have no doubt but that I will be able to send you a report of capture; at 
least, if perseverance will bring success. We have hada magnificent addition 
made to our collection in the form of a glass shade inclosing a shark’s jaws, an 
albatross head and fossil shark’s teeth, taken by one of our members, Mr. B. 
Knight, angling on his last voyage and presented by him to us.—C. LAIDLAW, 
Hon. Sec. 

May 24th, 1880. 


THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The first annual distribution of prizes took place on Tuesday evening the 
18th inst., when a large number of members and friends were present. The 
prizes were arranged upon tables extending the entire length of the club room, 
and consisted of fishing tackle, lustres, vases, fishing boxes, rods, an easy chair, 
walnut whatnot, shades of birds and fruits, meerschaum pipes, clocks, tea 
services, electro goods, &c. Mr. Anderson won the season prize for the heaviest 
gross weight, as well as several other prizes. The other principal winners were 
Messrs. Baker, Bell, Blower, Claydon Eagles, Fortescue, Hayward, James, Kidd, 
Kirtland, Long, Legge, Pinch, W. Richardson, C. Richardson, Savage, 
Warman, West, Willday and others. The Chairman, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said that the list of prizes before them was a long one, yet the list of 
promises for the next season was longer stiil, although the secretary had only 
commenced a week ago to take the naines of intending prize givers. He was 
also pleased to inform the members present that there were six new members 
to be elected on the 25th. Both before and after the distribution of prizes, 
which occupied a considerable time, some capital songs were rendered which 
added enjoyment to an already successful and pleasant evening.—W. L. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


A special general meeting will take place on June 4th, for the purpose of re- 
vising the rules, and for passing a proposition that was proposed to the members 
on May 14th.—PIx1E 





WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING 
SOCIETIES. 


Seeing what a vast amount of good the above association has done both for 
angling and anglers, it is hoped that all true anglers will give their support by 
taking the railway privilege ticket through the association or the committee 
for those are the only two bodies who spend their funds for the benefit of the 
anglers. The above association has paid over one hundred pounds within the 
last three years towards preserving the fisheries, Application should be made at 
once to Mr. Hoole, Hon. Sec., 12, Bridge Road, Hammersmith, for the new 
railway privilege ticket. The yearage is one shilling. On Friday the 21st 
inst. ten guineas was given to the W. L. A. C. to assist in preserving the 
River Lea. 

—— —_——— 





VORACITY OF AN OTTER.—Two gentlemen were fishing in company last week 
at Bamford Speke, some four miles from here (Exeter) where they had been 
having some excellent sport with the fly. They adjusted their rods, &c., and 
proceeded to business, both taking opposite directions. After basketing a 
goodly few, one of the gentlemen was heard to sing out that he had got a 
salmon on his line, and wanted help. Rods were immediately laid down, and 
the required assistance proffered, upon the arrival of which the gentleman re- 
quiring the same was struggling terribly hard, with his rod nearly double, and 
all line out ; consequently, could not see what he had actually hooked. Sud- 
denly the rod straightened, the line was being wound up, when off it goes at 
railway speed, and off go the assistants—when suddenly an otter came in view, 
swimming with a trout of about three-quarters of a pound inits mouth. See- 
ing no line, did not for one moment think the fish was the one that was hooked, 
but upon his (the otter) seeing company coming, once more turned tail. The 
line was then seen, first slack and then tight, as he dived and came to the sur- 
face ; till, at last, after being battled with stones, he gave a regular good 
summersault and dive, which snapped the line, and he was free; but was fol- 
lowed down stream amidst another shower of stones, but ultimately found a 
secure retreat in a hole on the opposite side of the stream. It is supposed the 
hooks must have held him by the cheek, otherwise he must have left go, find- 
ing he was held taut. The hounds will be in the neighbourhood during the 
week, so probably we may hear more of him.—F. G., Exeter. 
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THE DODGER: 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
A mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 
find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s, 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 





GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF HAVING THE VERY 
FINEST Se Cee tt AND SALMON 


should apply to 


HARDY BROTHERS, 


FENKLE STREET, ALNWICK, 
Practical Anglers & Manufacturers, 


who have many specialties of their own invention—notably, 
their new 


DROP MINNOW TACKLE, 


which prevents the fish from seizing and destroying the bait, 
without being hooked ; does not require the use of needle in 
baiting. Price 6s. per dozen. 
Their New Improved 


FINE STEWART’S TACKLE. 
See ‘“ Fishing Gazette,’ March 2oth, Extract:—‘* We 
advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine, 
small hooks with loops; as they permit a Stewart Tackle of 
the best (because least visible) description being made up in 
a few minutes by the water-side.’”’ Price, tied to extra long 
fine-drawn gut, 3s. per dozen; loose hooks, 6s. per dozen. 
Their New 


SPECIAL TAPERED 3 YARDS 
TROUT FLY CAST, acknowledged by all fly-filshers who 
have used them to be the thing (long looked for). 1s. each. 
In consequence of the large demand for these New Tapered 
Casts, and having stocked a large quantity of ordinary fine 
fly casts, best quality 3 yards, before bringing the ‘‘ Special’’ 
out, we now offer them at the low price of gs. per dozen, to 
effect a clearance. Sample for 10 stamps. Our Standard 

Flies, 62 patterns on fine-drawn gut 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

G&S Zvery article of the best and finest description 
guaranteed. 


N.B.—No connection with any other house. 








THE 


Angler's Pocket 
Balance ai. iss), 


Noricr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FrsHinG 
GAZETTE. 





Angler’s Knife 
and Fork. 


Price Is. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & M ehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 
street, E.C. 


JOHN STONE,{Secretary. 





W. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHINGHAC RUE MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 


Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

= Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 
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To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN, 


CEROLEUM, 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. : 

Prepared and Sold by: 
W. KING. : 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
To be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.” 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 1313, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction ; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,,,...40 15 O 
Breechewe war eietieshte oterstete Sr, othe 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
10s.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


Note ADDRESS. 
JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 


BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones. 





DOING GOOD! 
DEAFNESS AND WANT OF HEALTH. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON (Pastor of Exeter Hall 
Church, Nottingham), has, during the past 
twelve years, devoted a great deal of his time and 
study to various afflictions which trouble humanity. 
He has given attention to the bodies of menas well as 
their souls. Medicine has been studied, and hun- 
dreds of sermons have been preached. ‘This gentle- 
man has published a treatise on Deafness, Noises, 
and Offensive Discharge in the Ears, and great 
numbers of people have been cured by his remedies. 
The pamphlet also treats on health, the food we eat, 
and gives much important advice on several matters. 
Every person of Broken-down Health should possess 
one of these books, which shows how the sick man 
has been rescued from the jaws of death, and the 
deaf man made to hear. Sent free on application. It 
contains an engraving of Rev. E. J. Silverton’s 
place of worship ; also a sermon preached in honour 
of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Nottingham, which 
was accepted by his Royal Highness; and we under- 
stand it has already reached a circulation of over 
156,000, 

Mr. Silverton may be consulted by letter by any 
person who wishes for advice on any subject pertain- 
ing to Health, male or female. He having had many 
years’ experience in the sick room with professional 
men, is able to give much advice to all kinds of 
sufferers. All letters will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Full description of case with stamped 
envelope, should be sent. 








OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LoNDoN, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 

OPE’S EXTRACT OF BEEF,—The purest 
K form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 

OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
K adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 
OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. 
OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 
OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
K Beef Marrow Bones. 
OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
K Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 
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THE STONE FLY. 
I N last week’s issue I promised some remarks on the stone fly, 
and in fulfilment I now proceed to jot down such items con- 
cerning this insect as occur to me, and are likely to be of interest 
to the readers of the GazErTre. 
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By stone fly, I of course mean all those flies of the order Trich- 
optera, and familiarly termed cad or caddis flies. There are nearly 
two hundred different species in Britain, knownas the grannom, 
sand fly, cinnamon, and the like; and it is obvious, therefore, 
that I can do no more at this time than indicate briefly the various 
steps of their life-history. All these flies are distinguished, 
amongst other peculiarities, by four large dark-coloured wings, 
traversed by numerous veins, through which the vital juice, or 
what in animals is blood, circulates. The wings are invariably 
larger than the insect, and lie close, the larger pair being 
folded over the smaller. In this particular they resemble moths, 
the chief dissimilarity being, however, the absence in the 
former of anything approaching the down or scales invariably 
present on the wings of the latter. The legs are long, dark and 
slender, and the antennz, or feelers, appear like attennuated horns 
proceeding from the front part of the head. 

As I last week remarked, the larve of the stone flies differ from 
those of the Ephemeridz in the certainty of their always construct- 
ing a sort of dwelling which protects them from their enemies to 
a very considerable degree. Nor is this the only character by 
which they are distinguished. The stone flies pass through no 
psudimago stage of existence, but spring at once from the pupa 
to the imago. It must also be said their beauty is never so sur- 
passing as that of the fairy Ephemera at any time. 

The tyro will have no difficulty in remembering the two great 
distinguishing characteristics thus referred to. I will further add 
to hisknowledge by now tracing the life-cycle of the stone-fly 
ab ovo. 

First, the egg: This is laid on the leaves or branches of 
some tree, such as the willow, hawthorn or alder, to which 
they are made to adhere, and so remain till the summer sunshine 
and other genial influences hatch them. This consummation 
soon takes place, and queer little six-footed larve are the 
result. With apparently suicidal precipitancy they forthwith 
tumble off into water, and as they are very maggot-like and 
soft, nature has provided for them the power of secreting a 
mysterious kind of gluten which they use, spinning it,for the pur- 
pose of cementing such débris, or more respectable materials, 
according to the species, as may be available, into the form of a 
hard shell-like case, which completely shrouds the insect from 
observation, and at the same time protects it from most fish and 
other aquatic foes who otherwise would ravenously devour. One 
end of this case is open, and from it the head of the “caddis” 
protrudes, either for the purpose of feeding or crawling. The 
other end is only partially closed in, many species leaving a tiny’ 


| round air-hole, which fulfils an interesting part in the economy 


of the larve. When it wishes to rise to the surface it secretes, by 
some unknown action, a globule of air, and then, as the globule 
becomes large enough, it gradually ascends to the surface, and 
hangs apparently head downwards. At the slightest touch 
it, however, expels the bubble and sinks. This aperture is entirely 
closed before it assumes the pupa state. 

The materials of the case are not always of rubbish. The 
general appearance, it is true, of most of these cased larve as- 
similates with that of the surrounding debris. Thus, if the creature, - 
on hatching, finds itself amongst half-decayed vegetable matters 
bits of stick, &c., it proceeds with Pauline cosmopolitanism to, 
form its house of such materials as are nearest at hand. If, as in the 
case of the largest of the stone-fly of the Thames, it is discovered 
in a clear gravelly situation, it immediately gathers round it the 
pebbles ; on the other hand, some species are remarkably regular 
—almost mathematically so—in the building of their habitations. 
It is by no means uncommon to find the shell composed of pieces 
of wood cut with saw-like precision into equal lengths, piled and 
laid across and athwart, four square, or in triangular forms. These 
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outworks form the bulwarks of the creature; the vesture next its 
skin is of a sort of silk woven fine, and making a very pretty study 
under the microscope. 

Mr. Francis, inthe appendix of his “ Fish Culture,’ 
interesting experiments made by a lady with these house- 
building insects. Pieces of coloured glass were provided for 
such specimens as were deemed suitable, after they had been 
carefully taken from their original cases, and in each instance 
they re-formed a dwelling of remarkable appearance from the 
materials at hand. Professor Rennie also did likewise, and a 
writer in an old number of the ‘Saturday Magazine” thus 
describes the experiments:—‘‘He deprived them of their 
coverings, and furnished them with materials for new ones. 


, 


gives some 


He found that they worked at first in a very clumsy manner, 
attaching with threads of silk a great number of chips to what- 
ever materials were within reach, and then surrounding them- 
selves with materials, many of which are never used in the perfect 
building. Unskilful as their efforts may at first appear, there is 
much wisdom inthis much aggregation of all the substances 
within their reach before their dwelling is actually commenced, 
for when their preparations are completed they are able to 
devote their whole attention to the building, and to select the 
requisite materials from the heap close at hand.” 

It should be added that the insect has remarkable prehensile 
power in the hooks in its tail, by which it attaches itself to the 
anterior parts of tha case, as may be decided by any one 
endeavouring to extract it. It feeds on aquatic plants chiefly, 
but some are purely carnivorous. As before indicated, at 
the time of its change into the pupa stage, it fastens up the 
aperture byasort of network of the material used in the manu- 
facture of the case. To this should be added the remark that, ere 
it does as described, it usually attaches itself to some rush or water- 
side growth, and at once assumes what the enigmatical politicians 
of to-day would term a “ masterly inactivity.” After passing its 
allotted time in this state, it cuts its way through the net-work 
of the frontal aperture, and being now endowed with superior 
powers of locomotion, rises to the surface, throws off its filmy 
outer skin, and at once becomesa fly. There are certainly excep- 
tions to this celerity, as, for example, in the case of the phryganea 
grandvs, or Stone fly of the Thames, which sometimes passes 
several days in a modified sort of psudimago state before ventur- 
ing, or indeed being able, to fly. The water cricket, or 
“creeper” of the north, is another example also. 

From March to August the phryganid@ are usually on the water, 
commencing with the sand fly and ending with the cinnamon. 
For the imitation and identification of the various members of 
the family, I must, however, refer the readerto Ronald’s “ Fly- 
_ Fisher’s Entomology.” 


Ee J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 








THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. IV. 
By N. D’ANVERs. 


~THE CALIFORNIA GREY WHALE.—No. III. 





EXT to attacking the females in the lagoons, the greatest peril 

_ attends what is called kelp-whaling, in which the animals are 
intercepted on their homeward route, as they are leaving the 
thick beds* of kelp outside their breeding places. Until ex- 
perience taught them caution, great execution was done amongst 
the hard-heads by whale-men, who, seeing the mottled monsters a 
great way off, sculled their boats close to wherelong practice told 
them their victim would “ break water.” Taken by surprise the luck- 
less devil-fish would often receive its death-wound before it per- 
ceived its enemy, and with a harpoon—attached by a long line to 
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a buoy to mark its resting place—in its quivering flesh, sink at 
once to the bottom of the ocean. When’ death was not instan- 
taneous, the boat would often be dragged a considerable distance 
to be upset amongst the kelp, in which many a brave whaleman 
met his death by suffocation. 

Another mode of capture is by ships cruising off the land, and 
sending boats, provided with large sails, inshore, towards the kelp, 
cutting off the retreat of the whales northwards, and driving them 
out to the deep water. The strong northeriy winds enable the 
boats to sail near enough to dart the hand harpoon into the fish. 
When thus “ got fast” itis stabbed to death, and if it begins to 
sink too soon, it is held up by the boats till the ship comes up 
when a large fluke rope is made fast, and the ‘‘cutting in” is 
begun. Ifa whale sinks it is left alone till the body rises of itself, 
twenty-four hours after death, when it is towed to the beach, where 
the blubber is at once taken off and ‘‘ tried out” or boiled in pots. 

After for years enduring all the agonies of a hunted life 
amongst the breakers, and amidst the beds of kelp fringing the 
shore, the devil- fish learnt to shun those fatal regions, and the whale- 
man has now to cope with his victim in the open sea, a matter of 
comparatively little difficulty when once the prey is struck, though 
the vastness of the field ofaction of course multiplies its chance 
of escape. 

The perils of the first stages of the journey northwards from the 
sheltered tropic estuaries, forming the nurseries of their offspring, 
are scarcely over before the hunted hard-heads have to encounter 
enemies, yet more redoubtable than the civilised whalers. The 
wild Indians of the North-west coast gloat over the infliction of 
suffering for its own sake, and as the parent animals are escorting 
their still feeble little ones in and out amongst the rocks and islets 
studding the shores of Vancouver and other islands, the red men of 
the North glide forth from ambush, in canoes, from biuff and bay. 
The Indian who has slain a California Grey Whale is ever afterwards 
held in reverence by his tribe, and until quite lately a cut across 
the nose was conferred upon him as a mark of distinction easily 
recognisable by all. Asa matter of course, wild fights between 
rival claimants for this somewhat equivocal compliment sometimes 
added zest to the excitement of the chase. The number of canoes 
engaged in the attack on each whale seldom exceeds five, the crews 
being taken from amongst the chosen men of the tribe. The 
whaling gear consists of harpoons, lines, lance, and seal-skin buoys 
all of native workmanship. The buoys are fancifully painted, 
those belonging to each boat bearing a distinguishing mark. The 
victim having been surrounded, the boatman in the leading canoe 
thrusts the harpoon into it and heaves the line and buoys clear of 
his little bark. The animal dives, and deeply, but the inflated 
seal-skins soon re-appear, and with a shout and rush every canoe 
gives chase ; the etiquette of the hunt requiring that each crew 
must lodge one harpoon at least in the victim, to entitle them to 
a share in its flesh. In the midst of a clamour of whoops and yells 
the miserable creature soon succumbs, and spouting blood fromits 
lacerated heart, expires inagony. The whole fleet of canoes then 
assists in bringing it to the shore, where a division is made. The in- 
habitants of the village all feast on the fat and blubber till they 
can eat no more. After the revel, what oil can still be extracted 
from the remains is stored away in skins or bladders, forming.an 
article of traffic with the neighbouring tribes, or the white 
traders who occasionally visit these remote hunting grounds. - 

Arrived at last in the Arctic Ocean and the Okhotsk Sea, the 
survivors from the perilous homeward journey enjoy comparative 
security amongst the scattered ice-floes, sometimes forcing them- 
selves through the field of ice and blowing with a lustiness render- 
jng their combined respirations audible for miles. Yet even here 
they are often assailed by the Esquimaux, who, with their primi- 
tive weapons, inflict little less torture than the Indians. 
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The Esquimaux whaling boat ,is from twenty-five to thirty feet 
long, with a flat bottom and tapering ends. Eight picked 
-men form the crew, whose weapons consist of ivory harpoons, 
tipped with slate, stone or iron, and a large knife—the latter 
serving as a lance when attached to the mast, which also, on occa- 
sion, does duty as a harpoon staff. The boat being in readiness, 
the chase begins. The whale once sighted, and its course ascer- 
tained, not one word is spoken ; all get behind it and wait in 
motionless silence until the spout is seen, when every paddle is in 
action. The spouting over, all is again hushed ;_ every paddle is 
raised until the spout is once more seen or heard. Again the 
crew spring to their paddles, and in this manner the animal is ap- 
proached near enough to throw the harpoon, when a loud shout is 
raised. The startled whale pauses to listen, a harpoon quivers in 
its flesh, it dashes down beneath the ice, only to rise again 
tobreathe and receive another, and yet another wound, until it is too 
exhausted to struggle longer. The man who first fixes an harpoon 
into the victim takes the command of the attacking party; and as 
soon as the prey ceases to struggle his canoe is paddled close to 
it, when he cuts a hole in its side large enough to admit the knife 
and mast to which it is fastened. Then followsaseries of cuttings 
and slashings till life is extinct, when the carcase is towed ashore 
and equally divided. The oil isa great article of trade with the 
reindeer men, to whom itis soldin skins of fifty gallons each, one 
skin being the price of a reindeer. 

None of the numerous species of whales are more zealously 
hunted than the Californian Grey, and asa result, which the natu- 
ralist cannot too deeply deplore, the bays and lagoons, once crowded 
with parents and young, are now nearly deserted. The large bones 
of those which have been slaughtered lie bleaching on the shores 
of the Pacific from Siberia to California, but before very long we 
fear this interesting mammal will be numbered amongst the ex- 
tinct races of the deep. 








A DERBY DAY ON THE THAMES. 


NGLERS, as a rule, are thorough sportsmen—they have a 
strong affection for all kinds of sport—and amongst ‘ good 
shots,” ‘crack cricketers,” ‘‘ fine horsemen,” ‘ excellent whips,” 
and other things, “first-rate anglers’? are always conspicuous. 
They may have a preference at times for one particular kind of 
sport—we have all our special favourites. One would as soon 
expect to see a “blue moon’’ as to see our old noble Thames 
literally deserted even on a Derby day, during a prosperous trout 
season. It was not so in our year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, for there were a few “jolly anglers” enjoying 
the rod, with as much interest, no doubt, as though their money 
was on Bend Or, or some other favourite, with an equal chance of 
winning it. There is a glorious uncertainty in all sports, and I 
am sure there is in fishing ; indeed, I have often remarked, the 
charm of angling consists in its uncertainty of results. If one 
went out with the absolute certainty of bringing back a good 
creel of fish, there would, to my notion, be very little fun in it, 
and one would soon get tired of it. In speaking of a ‘“ Derby 
Day” on the Thames, I am not certain how many anglers started 
for the prize of a Thames trout, but I do know there were two 
good winners on that day, andI heartily congratulate them on 
their luck. The neighbourhood of Hampton Court has ever 
been full of piscatorial charms and angling reminiscences, and 
amongst the fishermen there are some of the best men on the 
-river—the venerable Tom Davis (I use the term respectfully), 
William Milbourne, Tom Wheeler, John Smith—and I might 
say all the rest are “‘good and true.” Well, I am referring 
to Hampton Court, because the best fish was taken there 
on the last ‘Derby Day,” and thereby claims “first 





honours.” The name of the angler has not yet come to hand, 
but the fisherman who piloted him to the “winning post” was 
one of those I have mentioned, Tom Wheeler, and a capital 
fellow I know him to be. The fish was caught near the lock, 
and its accurate weight is given as 9lb 60z. As to the 
mode of catching it I am ina state of profound ignorance. 
Whether it was in spinning or live baiting I am not going to 
discuss; but whilst on this point I will acknowledge the author- 
ship of a previous article on ‘ Thames Trouting,” in which I 
pinned my faith on spinning, and the little ‘“B” was, 
accidentally omitted atthe end. Your talented correspondent, ‘‘J- 
Harrington Keene,” has referred to this, and without any desire to 
enter into the arena of controversy on the subject of live baiting, I 
would only say that I am fully with him on one point—and that is, 
“light tackle.” The days of “ heavy lines,” “ large flights,’ 
‘monster baits,’ and such like, are gone, or ought to be. Scien- 
tific angling is exercised and represented in “fine fishing,” and 
where it is adoped in “live baiting” in the ‘‘ Nottingham style,” 
the mode is very much less objectionable, and to a large extent 
Your readers 


’ 


removes the objection. will, I am sure, ex- 


cuse this digression as well-known scientific correspondents 
have a right to expect respect and good humour, and no one 
desires this more than myself. I will leave my ‘friend, Mr. 


Dyer, to speak for himself. I have a little more to say 
about Hampton Court, and that is, on the day previous to 
Wheeler’s success, one of our famous Thames anglers, attended 
by William Milbourne, caught a trout of 3 lb., at the weir; and I 
have since heard he lost a very big one. I must now go to one 
of the finest weirs on the Thames, the glorious weir of Chertsey, 
as it was there where the second prize on the ‘Derby Day” 
was gained, and a name that I have only just been refer- 
ring to was the winner, Mr. J. R. Dyer; and, although I saw 
him and his fishon the day following, I never enquired how 
he caught it. I had an appointment at the Chertsey Bridge 
Hotel to meet two other gentlemen, on the Thursday, and 
meeting Mr. Dyer on my way from the station, we walked 
together to the hostelry, and he told me of his capture. 
Mr. G. H. Thurston, who is a thorough angler and proprietor of 
the hotel, very soon exhibited the trout, as he had got possession 
of it for the purpose of having it cooked for Mr. Dyer and other 
friends to dine off that evening, and I was asked to join them, but 
my other engagement would not permit of my accepting it." be 
trout was not in the best condition, it was a male fish and 
weighed 841b. Whilst I was at the Chertsey Bridge Hotel, Mr. 
Thurston very kindly invited me to inspect his stock of wines, and 
I should say there are very few, if any, at our Thames-side houses 
that possess a better, He then submitted to me his tariff of 
charges, and in this he appears to be exceptionally moderate. 
I am sure it is the right thing to do, and as we may 
hope to have a better season for the river this year, the 
anglers and aquatic men generally will not be slow in appreciating 
the efforts of any hotel proprietor who crops down those monstrous 
charges of which the anglers have so frequently complained and 
are still complaining. In this direction both Mr: and Mrs. 
Thurston have my best wishes. The “ Derby Day” this year was 
not a bad one in the ‘‘ City waters” of the Thames—two good 
fish, respectively weighing 9 lb. 6 oz. and 84 |b., are enviable prizes 
—the successful winners are to be congratulated—and there is no 
doubt many of the trout fishers who have not yet caught one 
would have looked upon it as ‘a red letter day,” and ‘‘the blue 
ribbon of the river. There are plenty of trout in the Thames 
this year. I was told, as a fact, at Chertsey last week that 
one fisherman alone has taken, or been at the capture of, twelve 
fish this season. Teddington weir is increasing its triumphs 
—it has already recorded four fish from 4 Ib. up to 93 lb. 
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each, and a monster is reported to be there waiting for some one. 
The weirs of Chertsey and Shepperton have now broken the spell. 
Sunbury has added two more laurels, and the only cry is ‘‘ We 
want anglers to come and catch the trout.’’ There are, I am con- 
vinced, plenty of ‘‘ Derby Days” to be realised before the general 
angling season commences, and the next few days may be suc- 
cessful of some great results. B, 





QUEER BREAM FISHING. 


pee fishing, generally, I associate with deep holes and 

slow-running streams. Patiently abiding there, with one’s 
legs resting on the gravelly bottom of a pool of depth, and 
moreover, keeping mortal quiet lest you should scare the big 
bronze fish, as broad as dinner plates. One may have a very 
pretty minute or two, after hooking a 4 lb. fish, in 12-foot water, 
especially if you have not brought a landing net. The fishing 
I purpose to try and describe is very different. The river—it is 
scarcely a river, more of the streamlet order—the river is very 
shallow, at the very deepest not morethan four feet, and at the spot 
we were wont to angle, not more than two feet, in dry seasons 
not even that. One of the peculiar traits of the place was, that 
owing to the shallowness it was seldom any use fishing till near 
evening, save when the water was flushed with rains or discoloured 
by floods. So we generally commenced operations about 7 o’clock 
fishing as late as 10 or 11. Baiting two hooks (single or triangle) 
with delicate lobworms, and decorating my float with half an 
envelope, that I might see it in the dark, I pitched-in, letting the 
bait lie well on the ground. Resting my rod, how often have I 
stood for hours beside it, smoking, and with all my eyes fixed on 
the white speck, which seemed to grow whiter as Dame Earth put 
on her nightcap. Yes, many an hour in the darkness I have 
watched that float, probably with my thoughts far away ; then the 
white dot vanished, and I, by a sort of instinct, rushed to the rod ; 
as soon as the gentleman at the other end was felt, I dreamed no 
more, but became an eager angler. An island split the stream; 
’twas here we fished, in the narrow channel. Up this the fish 
swarmed at evening, the whackers making great ripples in the 
shallow water, How the jack did strike and play up the channel 
and round outside it. It was very awkward to get at the Zsox 
Incius, as, owing to the immense amount of sedges and weeds, 
spoon baiting was nearly impracticable, though we did sometimes 
have a run with live bait, it was so shallow forthat game. It was 
owing to these sedges that many of my best hooks were lost, for 
did an cel (and there were monsters) take a fancy to a lot meant 
for bream, on feeling the hook, he went slick into these beds of 
weeds, and it became a matter of tugging. Perhaps the eel came 
out ; more often the hooks and line caved in, the loose hook 
catching and holding the sedges made matters worse. 

One evening I was very unlucky. I had two rods out legering, 
one with a float, the other without. Twice the eels took the 
latter into their sedgy maze, and I lost hook and line; and 
twice the bream took the float out of sight, and I had hold of 
good fish and lost them. My only prize that evening was an un- 
lucky 2lb.-roach, caught the last thing, about 10 o’clock. The 
first time I tried here it was very different. I put in a line for 
bream and laid the rod down, while I threw a spoonbait in a little 
higher up-stream. The keeper standing by the recumbent rod 
presently shouts out, “Fish,” and begins hauling it out, when I 
rushed up and completed the process—result, a bream 33 lb. 
Again I put in the line and went up-stream. My friend, who was 
fishing near, gave a look to my rod, and seeing the float go, he 
also holloas out, “ Fish,” and lands it for me—a bream 3 Ib. 

Directly afterwards I struck a 4-pounder with the spoonbait and 
landed it. Hooked foul, the bream fought bravely, more like a 


respectable jack would. Frequently I took home these fish, 
sometimes roach, jack and eels as well. The bream were very 
large, but the eels—their fame was well-known and proverbial. 
How big these monsters are I know not, but the way they smashed 
up nightlines of twisted flax and gimp hooks was wonderful. One 
sometimes got eels 1 lb. and under, but the giants never; they 
never waited, but went off, taking hooks and line with them. I 
shall try for these eels again this year, and trust to land at least 
one of them, but I do not speak with any great degree of confi- 
dence. One speculates where all the fish are now; not a fin is 
seen moving. I hope the floods of last year have not swept them 
down stream; they may be lying in the mud or in the great beds 
of weeds: there is plenty of shelter. 

The last bream I hooked in the autumn—alas! it was only 
hooked—I was just going to say was the biggest I have ever seen. 
Well, I won’t say that, as I have seen a 7 1b. bream (in acase). Yet 
the glimpses I had while my fish was splashing and dancing about 
in the shallow water made him seem a veritable giant. We too 
soon parted, which served me right, fishing with roach triangles, 
tied on not over-strong gut. Anglers will do stupid things some- 
times, like other people. Iam sorry that I cannot give the name 
of this fishing-place ; it is, however, strictly private, and permis- 
sion to angle there very difficult to obtain. Enough to say it is 
near a bridge, but whether Lillie Bridge, London Bridge or Rich- 
mond Bridge, I may not say. G. H. 





MR. SUDBERRY’S FIRST SALMON, 


MR. SUDBERRY and family have been rusticating for three months in 
the Highlands, during which time he has learnt a little of fly-fishing, 
but his experiences have been confined to trout. 

At last the end of the Sudberrys’ rustication arrived. 


* * * * * * 


‘« My dear,” said Mr. Sudberry at breakfast that morning, in a very 
sad tone, ‘‘ have you any farther use for me ?” 

‘: My dear, no,”’ replied his partner, sorrowfully. 

‘Well, then, my love, as the heavy baggage has gone on before, 
and we are ready to start with the coach which does not pass until 
the afternoon, I will go and take a last cast in the river.” Mrs. 
Sudberry made no objection, so Mr. Sudberry, accompanied by 
George and Fred, went down to the ‘“ dear old river,” as they styled 
it, for the last time. Now, it must be known that, some weeks 
previous to this time, Hobbs had been allowed by his master to go 
out for a day’s trout-fishing, and Hobbs, failing to raise a single fin, 
put on a salmon fly in reckless desperation. He happened, by the 
merest chance, to cast over a deep pool in which salmon were (and 
still are) wont to lie. To his amazement, a ‘‘ whale’? as he styled 
it, instantly rose, sent its silvery body half out of the water, and fell 
over with a tremendous splash, but missed the fly. Hobbs was 
instantly affected with temporary insanity. He cast in violent haste 
over the same spot, as if he hoped to hook the fish by the tail before 
it should get to the bottom. Again! again! and over again, but 
without result. Then, dancing on the bank with excitement, he 
changed the fly; tried every fly in the book ; the insanity increasing, 
tried two flies at once, back to back; put on a bunch of trout-flies in 
addition ; wound several worms round all; failed in every attempt to 
cast with care, and finished off by breaking the top of the rod, 
entangling the line round his legs, and fixing the hooks in his coat- 
tails; after which he rushed wildly up to the White House, to tell 
what he had seen and show what he had done! 

From that day forward Mr. Sudberry always commenced his day’s 
sport at the ‘‘Salmon Pool.’’ As usual, on this his last day, he went 
down to the salmon pool, but he had so often fished there in vain; 
that hope was wellnigh extinguished. In addition to this, his spirits 
were depressed, so he gave the rod to Fred. 

Fred was not naturally a fisher, and he only agreed to take the rod 
because he saw his father was indifferent about it. 

“Fred, my boy, cast a little farther over, just below yon curl in the 
water near the willow bush—ah! that’s about the place. Hobbs 
declares that he raised a salmon there; but I can’t say I’ve ever seen 
one myself, though I have fished here every other morning for many 
weeks.” 

Mr. Sudberry had not quite finished speaking when Fred’s rod was 
bent into the form of a large hoop. 

‘* Hallo! here, father, take it—I don’t know what to do.” 

What a blaze of excitement beamed on the father’s countenance ! 

ve Hurrah ! hold on, Fred—no, no, NO! Ease off—he’ll break all 
away.’ 

The caution was just in time. Fred was holding on like a true 
Briton. He suddenly let the rod down and allowed the line to run out, 
which it did like lightning. 
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“What now, father? 
fish.” 

‘No, no, boy; it is yous fish; try to play it out.” 

No one but the good man himself knew what a tremendous effort of 
self-denial Mr, Sudberry made on this occasion, But Fred felt certain 
that the fish would get off. He also knew that his father would give 
fifty pounds down on the spot to land a salmon, so he said firmly, 
‘‘ Father, if you don’t take the rod, I’ll throw it down! ’’ This settled 
the question. Father took the rod under protest, and having had 
considerable experience in trout-fishing, began to play the salmon 
with really creditable skill, considering the difficulty of the operation, 
and the fact that it was his first ‘‘ big fish.’ What varied expression 
flitted across the countenance of the enthusiastic sportsman on this 
great occasion. He totally forgot himself and his sons; he forgot 
eyen that this was his last day in the Highlands, so absorbed, so 
intensely concentrated, was his mind on that salmon. George and 
Fred also became so excited that they lost all command of themselves, 
and kept leaping about, cheering, giving useless advice in eager 
tones, tripping over stones and uneven places on the banks, and 
following their father closely, as the fish led him up and down the 
river for full two hours. They, too, forgot themselves; they did not 
know what extraordinary faces they went on making during the 
greater part of the time! Mr. Sudberry began the battle by winding 
up the line, the salmon having begun to push slowly up stream after 
its first wild burst. Ina moment it made a dart towards the opposite 
bank, so sudden and swift that the rod was pulled straight and the 
line ran out with a whizz of the most violent description. Almost 
simultaneously with the whizz the salmon leaped its entire length out 
of the water, gave a tremendous fling in the air, and came down with 
a heavy splash! Fred gasped, George cheered, and Mr. Sudberry 
uttered a roar of astonishment, mingled with alarm, for the line was 
slack, and he thought the fish had broken off. It was still on, how- 
ever, as a wild dash down stream, followed by a spurt up and across, 
with another fling into the air, proved beyond a doubt. The fish was 
very wild—fortunately it was well hooked and the tackle was strong. 
What with excitement and the violent action that ensued at each 
rush, Mr. Sudberry was so dreadfully blown in the first minutes, that 
he trembled from head to foot and could scarce wind up the line. For 
one moment the thought occurred that he was too old to become a 
salmon-fisher, and that he would not be able to fight the battle out. 
He was quite mistaken. Every minute after this he seemed to gain 
fresh strength. The salmon happily took it into its head to cease its 
antics for halfa minute, just when the fisher was at his worst; that 
half minute of breathing space was all that was wanted. 

‘* Geo’'ge—hah !—cup—wata!” 

George could not make out what his agitated parent wanted. 

** Water! water !—chokin’! ”’ reiterated his father. 

“Oh, all right!’’ George scooped up a quantity of water in a 
leathern cup, and ran with it to his choking sire, who, holding the rod 
tight with both hands, turned his head aside and stretched it over his 
left arm, still, however, keeping his eye fixed on the line. 

‘Here, up with ’tlips.” 

The lips were projected, and George raised the cup to them, but the 
salmon moved at the moment, and the draught was postponed. The 
fish came to another pause soon after. 

** Now, George, try ’gain.” 

Once more the lips were projected, once again the cup was raised, 
but that salmon seemed to know what was going on, for, just as the 
cup and the lips met, it went off inan unusually fierce run down the 
rivor. The cup and its contents were knocked into George’s face, 
and George himself was knocked over by his father as he sprang 
down the banks and ran along a dry patch of gravel, which extended 
to the tail of the pool. 

Hitherto the battle had been fought within the limits of one large 
pool which the fish seemed to have an objection toquit. It now changed 
its tactics, and began to descend the river, tail foremost, slowly, but 
steadily. The round face of the fisher, which had all this time been 
blazing red with eager hope, was now beclouded with a shade of 
anxiety. 

*“ Don’t let him go down the rapids, father,” said George ; ‘ you’ll 
never get past the thick bushes that overhang the bank.” 

Mr. Sudberry stopped, and held on till the rod bent like a giant 
hoop and the line became rigid ; but the fish was not to be checked. 
Its retrograde movement was slow, but steady and irresistible. 

_ ‘You'll smash everything!” cried Fred. Mr. Sudberry was 
constrained to follow, step by step. The head of the rapid was 
gained, and he had to increase the pace to a quick walk ; still 
farther down, and the walk became a smartrun. The ground here 
was more rugged, and the fisher’s actions became quite acrobatic. 
George and Fred kept higher up the bank, and ran along, gazing in 
unspeakable amazement at the bounds and leaps which their fat little 
sire made with the agility of a roe-deer. 

** Hold on ! the bushes ! let it break off !”’ 

Mr. Sudberry scorned the advice. The part of the bank before him 
was impassable ; not so the river, which rushed past him like a mill- 
race. He tried once more to stop the fish ; failed, of course, and 
deliberately walked into the water, It was waist deep, so he was 
carried down like a cork, with his toes touching the ground so lightly 
that, for the first time in his life, he rejoiced in those sensations which 
he had hitherto believed belonged exclusively to harlequins and 
columbines, namely, swift motion without effort! Fifty yards at the 
tate of ten miles an hour brought him to an eddy, into which the 
salmon had dashed just before him. Mr. Sudberry gave vent to 
another roar as he beheld the fish almost under his nose. The 
startled fish at once flashed out of his sight, and swept up, down, and 
across the stream several times, besides throwing one or two somer- 


Oh, do take it—I shall certainly lose the 














saults in the air, before it recovered its equanimity. After this it 
bolted into a deep, dark pool, and remained there quite motionless. 

Mr. Sudberry was much puzzled at this point. To let out line when 
the fish ran up or across stream, to wind-in when the fish stopped, and 
to follow when the fish went down stream, these principles he had 
been taught by experience in trout-fishing ; but how to act when a 
fish would not move, and could not be made to move, was a lesson 
which he had yet to learn. 

‘* What’s to be done?” said he, with a look of exasperation (and 
no wonder ; he had experienced an hour and a quarter of very rough 
treatment, and was getting fagged). 

‘** Pull him out of that hole,” suggested George. 

‘7 cantts? 

ETc 

Mr. Sudberry tried, and failed. Having failed, he sat down ona 
stone, still holding the rod very tight, and wiped his heated brow. 
Then, starting up, he tried for the next ten minutes to pull the fish out 
of the hole by main force, of course never venturing to pull so hard 
as to break the line. He went up the stream and pulled, down the 
stream and pulled, he even waded across the stream at a shallow 
part and pulled, but allinvain. The fish was in that condition which 
fishers term ‘ the sulks,”’ 

At last Fred recollected to have heard Hector Macdonald say that 
in such cases a stone thrown into the pool sometimes had the effect 
of starting the sulky one. Accordingly a stone was thrown in, and 
the result was that the fish came out at full speed in a horrible fright, 
and went down stream, not zaz/ but head foremost. Now, when a 
salmon does this, he knows by instinct that if he does not go down 
faster than the stream the water will force itself into his gills and 
drown him; therefore when he does go down head first (which he 
seldom does, except when on his way to the sea), he goes at full speed, 
and the fisher’s only chance of saving his fish is to run after him as 
fast as he can, in the hope that he may pause of his own accord in 
some opportune eddy. A fine open space of bank enabled Mr. Sud- 
berry to run like a deer after his fish for nigh a quarter of a mile, but, 
at the end of this burst, he drew near to ‘‘ the falls’’—a succession of 
small cataracts and rapids which it seemed impossible for any fisher 
to go down without breaking his neck and losing his fish. George 
and Fred roared ‘‘Holdon!” Mr. Sudberry glanced at the falls, 
frowned, and compressed his lips. He felt that he was ‘‘ in for it; ”’ 
he resolved not to be beaten, soon he went! The fish went right 
down the first fall; the fisher leaped over a ledge of rock three feet 
high, scrambled across some rough ground, and pulled up at an eddy 
where the fish seemed disposed to rest. He was gratified here by 
seeing the salmon turn up the white of his side—thus showing symp- 
toms of exhaustion. But he recovered and went over another fall. 
Here he stopped again, and George and Fred feeling convinced that 
their father had gone mad, threw off their coats and ran to the foot 
of the fall, ready to plunge into the stream and rescue him from the 
fate which they thought they saw impending. No such fate awaited 
the daring man. He succeeded in drawing the fish close to a gravelly 
shallow, where it gave an exhausted wallop or two, and lay over on 
its side. George came up, and leaping into the water tried to kick it 
out. He missed his kick and fell. Fred dashed in and also missed. 
Mr. Sudberry rushed forward and gave the salmon such a kick that 
he sent it high and dry on the bank. But in doing so he fell over 
George and tripped up Fred, so that all three were instantly soaked 
to the skin, and returned to the bank without their hats. Mr. Sud- 
berry flung himself on the conquered fish and held it fast, while George 
and Fred cheered and danced round him in triumphant joy. 

Thus Mr. Sudberry landed his first and last salmon—a ten-pounder 


—and thus brilliantly terminated his three months’ rustication in the 
Highlands.—From ‘ Freaks on the Fells,” by R. M. Ballantyne, 








SARDINES.—These little finny creatures are caught in nets, and after being 
well washed the heads are cut off, and the fish are sprinkled lightly with fine 
salt. Alter lying for a few hours, they are placed on girds in rows almost per- 
pendicular. The frames are then placed in pans containing boiling olive oil. 
This oil is changed as often as it becomes too black and dirty for continuing the 
cooking process. As soon as the fish are considered sufficiently cooked they 
are withdrawn from the pans of oil and the girds are placed on tables covered 
with zinc, the surface of the tables inclining toward a groove in the centre. 
The oil is thus carried to a vessel prepared to receive it. Around these tables 
stand the women whose business it is to pack the fish closely and uniformly in 
boxes. The boxes being full, the fish are covered with fresh oil; the lids of 
the boxes are then soldered down. Thus hermetically sealed, they are placed 
in a wire basket and immersed in boiling water. The smaller boxes are thus 
boiled for about an hour, and the larger ones somewhat longer in proportion to 
the size of the box. The fish are then ready for the market, and being packed 
in cases, are sent to the ends of the earth. 

GreGory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘*‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,”? and the “‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing -tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. “The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success,—See that the name ‘‘ Grego1y”’ is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deccived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[ApvvT. ] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trott Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 


| description.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made mea looker-on.’? SHAKESPEARE. 


Having concluded my remarks about the trouting qualities of Bourne End, 
permit me to say a word or two anent Cookham and Cliveden. At Cookham 
Bridge, the Thames is divided into four streams ; the one on the left leading to 
Messrs. Venables’ paper mill, is swift and shallow and contains small trout, dace, 
and chub; this stream must be fished from a boat, as the water runs through 
gardens and private property on which a piscator can seldom trespass without 
being threatened ‘‘ with the utmost rigour of the law.’? The second stream 
leads to Odney weir pool, which same pool is a veritable paradise, nestling as 
it does under the overhanging woods of princely Cliveden. Many a lusty trout 
has been landed from this pool, which is a small one and should not be ‘di- 
vided,’’ but the ‘‘ whole’’ taken by Mr. Piscator early in the morning, before 
the youthful villagers indulge in the art of natation. The third division 
of the Thames at Cookham leads to the lock, of which nothing troutistical need 
be said, but the fourth stream is a grand bit of water, for which permission to 
fish must be obtained from Lord Boston. This stream is the old bed of the 
Thames, and grave doubts are entertained by many ifit be not open to the 
public. Permission is, however, very generally so courteously accorded that the 
game of zolens volens is not worth the candle, and might result in discomfiture 
and loss to the angling public. A ten-pounder and several minor cannons have 
been had here this season. The river immediately under Cliveden is hardly 
adapted for trout, but just below the ‘‘ springs” the stream is divided by two 
planks into shallow rapids, and this is a lovely bit for an adept with the fly or a 
short spinning cast. 

THURSDAY. 

River in prime fettle, the rain having freshened and much improved it since 
last week. I have only gleaned two trout items for record: One, the capture 
of a gem of a fish as to condition, by Mr Troupe, at Newlock; and the other 
the loss of a7 Ib. fish in Marlow weir pool. Wind N.—Martow Buzz. 

3rd June, 1880. 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very clear and low, and cold winds. 
Prospects: Prospects would look better if the wind would get in a warmer 
quarter, SPORT DURING THE Past WEEK: Nothing has been taken here, 
and have not seen a trout feeding for some time.——JOHN RUSH. 

June 3rd. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Better since the rain than it has been. 
Prospects : Prospects much better than they were for fishing. Sport DURING 
THE Past WEEK: I was fishing with Mr. King on Wednesday and caught 
one trout of 3 1b. with artificial spinning bait, and lost one of the same size.— 
W. ROGERSON, 

June 3rd. 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


The water is in good condition for trout fishing. Last Thursday, with Mr. 
Weldon, I took a trout nearly 5 1b., and we saw plenty more well on the feed. 
All we want is customers to fish for them.--A. SrrouD, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Water in nice order; rather a cold wind; rain has done a deal of good, and 
trout ought to be had. There is no lack of fish, but few anglers, except local, 
are trying them. A nice fish was had last week by Lumsden, of Etonwick, 
§1b., and two this week by a local angler, going 7} to 84 1b. Prospects good 
for coming season.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER :—The comparatively good condition of the 
river last week has been reduced by the cold winds and rain of the last few 
days, which have made the water thick and high. Prospects: Unless a 
change to warm sunny weather sets in during the next few days, nothing can 
be done. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Messrs. Livernoire and Sheldon 
of the Court Minstrels, who were at Norwich the last fortnight, had avery nice 
take of roach on the 27th, but very little has been done since. GENERAL 
REMARKS: fishermen here complain of the great scarcity of eels, night after 


night, lines have been put out, but with scarcely any success.—CHARLES 
WHITTAKER, 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


_ Writing on Wednesday night our correspondent says : The may-flies are now 
just coming out on the Dove. We hear of several good takes in Dove Dale 
already. Everything looks bright for sport; weather dull and inclined for 
rain; water slightly tinged brown, fish rising well, and a good prospect of 
plenty of naturals. Worm fishers have been having good sport on the lower 
Dove, since my last. One angler fishing by Hanging Bridge landed 4} brace 
of large trout, and several other rodsters have bagged some fine fish, whilst 
bush fishing in the same locality. The small flies have been doing fairly 
well and some 35 brace were taken with the golden dun above Dove Dale. 
The cock-winged dun has also been ont he water and several brace have been 
taken with this fly also. The yellow sally and the caterpillar are also 
beginning to prove killing lures, | There are many anglers out dailyand they 
will.increase during the may- fly season. 











The Eden and Eamont (Eden Hall). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—The river is very low and bright, but in good 
order for May fly fishing, and clear-water worm fishing. SPoRT DURING THE 
Past WeEK: Mr. Wilkinson, staying at Langworthby, has had good takes. 
Last Monday he kiiled 36 trout with May fly and worms, using Stewart’s 
tackle. The same gentleman has had good sport other days. The same 
evening I took with May fly 20 trout, six of the largest weighing 61b. GENERAL 
REMARKS : I hear of others having good takes. The river abounds with good 
trout just now, and the prospects are good for some days to come. 

June 3. E. RAINE. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Clear, and improved with the rains during 
the week. Prospects: Should the weather continue dull, as at present, some 
fair sport is anticipated. Wind N.W. Barometer falling. Sport DuRING 
THE PAST WEEK: Fly-fishing, trout ; some very fair baskets have been taken 
during the past week. Small blue upright, yellow dun, yellow May dun, and 
red upright. —WILLIAM MUDFORD. 

Tiverton, June 3rd. 


The Lee (Cork). 

A change in the weather, so much desired for angling as well as for agricul- 
tural purposes, seems imminent. The heat for past week succeeded by colder 
temperature, and during morning some slight showers of rain have taken place 
Until there isa rise in the river no angling is expected in the upper waters. 
Here, near Cork, anglers have been very successfulin the waterworks tail race. 
On Wednesday Mr. George Haynes killed a peal, that being the tenth for 
the week; yesterday another fish was landed. Large takes of peal are being 
aken in nets. : 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: All the angler could desire either for fly- 
fishing or any bottom baits. The flush that followed the storms of last week 
have run off, and the water is low and fine again. Prospecrs: I am con- 
fident thit our prospects are good in this district. There is one great draw- 
back—the otters are numerous in this district; one about 9 1b. weight was 
brought in on Saturday. The half-guinea reward is paid by the Worcester 
Anglers’ Society. Mr. Simmonds, of Tapey, caught it with Mr. Hall’s patent 
trap. Thisis the seventh animal destroyed in twelve months upon the Tem2 
and its tributaries. The season has commenced, and a few of our local 
anglers weighed in a few brace of the spotted beauties on Saturday last. Mr. 
Porter landed four and a-half brace of trout. Mr. A. Davis also caught the 
same quantity with the gentle. I hooked nineteen fish, landing five brace with 
the red spinner and grannom. ‘The May fly is on the Teme and brooks, but 
not so thick as they will be in a few days. 

The following names are also entered upon the club book as weighing-in 
trout: Mr. Hodnitt, one and a-half brace; Mr. T. Williams, three and a-half ; 
Mr. E. D. Davis, three; in all, twenty-two brace—the best brace 1 lb. £3 oz. 
These are brook trout and in prime condition. We have had twelve hours’ 
rain. Wind, full north.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


June 3. 
The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


On Sunday and Monday we had a few showers of rain, but not sufficient of 
it to raise the river an inch. We have heard of only three salmon being 
killed with rods, one splendid fish killed by Mr. Hutchings at the Bridge 
stream, one by Ned Butler, at Dudley’s, 12 lb., and another by Tom Hogan, at 
Poul-ma-quorish, weighing 15 lb. Down the river there is no chance of good 
fishing at present, there is so much poaching doing, and strange to say there is 
no bailiff on tne river for miles. On enquiring I- found that the conservators 
had no funds to keep on paying the usual number of water bailiffs ; 
surely Some of the gentlemen who are interested in the preservation 
ofsuch a splendid river ought, and I am sure would, with pleasure subscribe if 
asked towards protecting the fish from such wholesale slaughter—even the trout 
are caught with trig-nets and sent to Waterford for sale. The river 
is still so low that the trout-fishing during the day is very poor, but from eight 
o’clock to ten o’clock there has been some fair fishing. Yesterday there were 
some large trout caught with the dak fly at Gurton, on Count dela Poer's 
waters. The Hon. Mr. Maude, on Dundrum property, killed 60 lb. weight of 
pike in a few days. If we had a little more rain, which threatens this evening, 
so as to have a fresh in the river, Iam sure the fishing would be very good. 
Wind easterly ; glass falling.—Dora. ; 


June 2nd. 
The Trent, 


Our keeper, writing from Alrewas this morning, says :—The roach, chub and 
barbel in the Trent have not yet spawned, which can scarcely look favourable 
for the commencement of the angling season on June 16th.—_ JAMES GREGORY. 

June 3rd. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have had a great quantity of very steady rain since my last report, which 
has caused both the above rivers to be slightly flushed. This rain coming will 
greatly improve fishing in all its branches, and it will loosen the sands and let 
the flies come out more abundantly. We have every appearance of a very good 
drake season here in Derbyshire. I have seen a good many flies out on both 
the Wye and the Derwent, but the fish have not begun to take them eagerly. 
About next Tuesday or Monday the drake ought to be at its height on most of 
the Derbyshire rivers. The yellows are now out very thick on all the Derby- 
shire steams, and the fish are rising at them freely. Sport during the week has 


been first-class, and some very handsome dishes of good-sized 
trout have been killed both by the fly and the bottom. The ant 
eggs have been the best bait used on the Derwent, and some heavy 


trout have been killed; one fish was killed at Matlock Bath that 
weighed 2} lb., besides several others that were over 1 lb. each have also been 
captured, Sport on the ponds has. also been first-class with both the fly, 
and bottom, Last Friday night one gentleman killed over twenty brace of 
good-sized trout with the fly. Then, again, on Saturday night one gentleman 
killed 93 brace of good trout, besides two grayling that were over 1 lb. a-piece. 
All these fish were killed with bumble and red-spinners. A great quantity of 
large eels and a few barbel have been killed with night-lines on the Derwent, 
near Matlock, with large lob-worms for bait, Fly-fishing prospects for next 
week are first-class for both rivers. The small Derbyshire green drakes and 
yellows are the best flies that can be used, along with a light dun,—GrorGE 
JAMES EATON, 2 
Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, June 3rd, 
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The Wye (Ross). 

The river has been much freshened by the recent rains, and some good sport 
may be expected in the course of a few days. A 6} 1b. trout, in very poor con- 
dition, however, was captured in Buckney stream by Andrews, a local fisher- 
man, on Tuesday. The May-fly is on thick on the trout brooks in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the fish do not yet rise well. On Friday Messrs. Wall, of 
Counsell, took 94 brace inthe Garron, but the fish were not well on the rise ; 
and four other anglers on the same water never got a solitary rise. A large 
number of salmon were taken in the Wye during the recent fresh. 


The Yare (Norwich). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER:—Rather thick, and every prospect of getting 
more so, through thecold rains of the last day or two, accompanied with west 
and north-westerly winds. Prospects: Not much will be done till the water 
goes down, and the wind gets down to a warmer quarter. Sport DURING 
THE PAsT WEEK: Mr. Easter, from Carrow, had asplendid take of bream at 
Brundall on the 27th inst., some of them being over 2} 1b. in weight; and other 
anglers have been nearly as fortunate.—C. A. C. 

June 3rd, 1880. 





SCOTCH REPORTS 
(From the Scotsman, June 1.) 


LoCHLEVEN.—The weather yesterday was cloudy, with a fine steady wind 
from the east, aud remarkably fine sport was got, with heavy baskets. The 
following were the reports from each of the boats engaged :—Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Dixon, Hamilton, 20 trout, 19 lb. 8 oz. (one weighing 2 1b. 
4 0z.); Rev. W. C. Greene, London, 46 trout, 3 glb.; General Kirkland and 
Miss Mackenzie, 17 trout, 16 lb.; a friend of General Kirkland’s and Miss Jane 
Mackenzie, 23 trout, 15 1b.; an Engish gentleman, 20 trout, 18 ]b.; Messrs. Smith 
and Reid. Ttirling, 25 trout, 19 lb.; Messrs. Paton, Stirling and Knox, Cambus, 
26 trout, 24 lb. 8 oz. (one weighing 2 1b. 4 oz )—these gentlemen hooked a 
large pike that took the fly, but they, aftcr much anxiety, lost it in landing; 
Mr. Dudgeon, Tyningham, 26 trout, 21 1b. 80z.; Messrs. Webster and Whyte, 
from one boat had respectively 17 trout, 15 Ib. 12 0z., and 12 trout, 121b. 8 oz.; 
‘Mr. Marshall of Duncrivie had 20 trout, i8 lb.; Messrs. Wilson and Clark, 
from York, 32 trout, 27 lb. Late parties reported equally good sport and 
heavy baskets. Mr, Job Trotter, and Mr. Smith, 45 trout, 41 lb.; Colonel 
Haynes, 32 trout, 29 lb. 80z.; Mr. Pauline, York, 26 trout, 20 lb.; Mr. Ed- 
wards, Holyhead, 23 trout, 24 1b.; Mr. Terris, Dunfermline, 28 trout, 21 lb.; 
Mr. Arnott, Arlyary, 18 trout, 16 lb.; Mr. J. J. Miller. Edinburgh, had a 
splendid basket, the best of the day and among the best of the season, with 
53 trout, 451b. 8 oz. Yesterday 515 trout were killed, weighing nearly 
450 lb. 








THE SOUTH OF IRELAND.—THE LEE. 


qe very low condition of the water, and the brightness of 

the weather, have hitherto combined to render angling an 
uprofitable and tiresome sport. A change is now imminent. 
The weather has grown gloomy and wild, and from beautiful 
summer sunshine we are thrust into bleak, wild weather. We 
have not had any rain as yet, but it is due to us, and we will 
probably have it before the end of the week. A large number of 
peal and salmon are running, but owing to the low state of the 
river, they are unable to go over the waterworks weir, and they 
tail back into Wellington» Pool, where they are daily killed in 
large numbers. 

In the mill race below the wateworks, peal and salmon have 
been killed by the rod. Mr. George Haynes, a skilful angler 
killed two—a salmon of 10 1b., and a peal—on Saturday. He 
hooked several others, but lost them. The salmon was taken in 
the rough water under the turbines, and as there is a bridge 
thirty feet below where it was hooked, the difficulty of playing 
such a large fish will appear obvious. Twice the salmon made a 
rush to get down under the bridge, but on each occasion it was 
brought to, and had to come back. No ordinary tackle would with- 
stand such a strain. The casting line, however, consisted of the 
strongest and best description of gut, and it proved equal to the 
force that was}placed upon it. The fish was gaffed after ten minutes’ 
wicked play. 








BIG BREAM IN A BIG LAKE. 
[A TRUE Story. ] 
By “ THE Canny ONE.” 
] DON’T intend telling where the big lake lies; itis in Cheshire 
and belongs to big people—more I decline to indicate. It 
hadn’t been fished for ten years, andas the owner’s sons had come 
from school and he wanted to give them other sport besides 
shooting, he told the gamekeepers to make ready for an attack 
upon the bream which the forty-acre lake in front of the house 
was known to contain. Now be it known that those keepers 








possessed about as much knowledge of angling as some moder- 
ately civilised Zulu. They were certainly sensible enough to run 
their employer into plenty of expense in providing tackle, and 
they were by no means backward in making it understood that if 
anybody could catch the bream, they, and they only were the 
particular persons to do the business. Talk about bait—they had 
bushels of it. They set ona couple of dozen labourers to scour 
the meadows with lanterns by night, and from what I afterwards 
learned they must have put into the water some twenty-thousand 
worms. If that didn’t bring the bream together, said they, there 
were no bream in the lake, and if the boys failed to enjoy sport— 
why, they would seriously undertake to eat their own boots, and so 
on, ad lib. Well, the expected day came, and the two head-keepers 
with the lake’s owner and his two sons, put off from the shore to 
the first baited shop. Here they remained for two mortal hours 
and never had so much asa nibble. The keepers were dumb- 
foundered ; they couldn’t understand it, and in a terrible state of 
chagrin, they proposed that a visit should be made to the second 
shop. Here the keepers, the boys, and the owner too, set to work, 
in down-right earnest. The owner was certain bream were there 
and bream his lads should catch; but despite everything that was 
done nothing came to hand, and after fishing for three-quarters 
of a day it was determined to give the matter up as a bad job. The 
owner, however, was not satisfied, and a week afterwards he sent 
for your humble servant, who had achieved some reputation in 
that district as a skilful rodster. I lost no time in going down 
and of course came in fora considerable quantity of sneers from the 
keepers, who said they were quite certain that if they couldn’t 
catch the fish no one else was clever enough. ‘“ How deep’s the 
lake >’ I asked. “Oh, about nine or ten feet,” they replied. 
‘How deep did you fish?” ‘A yard and a half,” returned they 5 
and smiling upmy sleeve, I left them till morning. I had not ordered 
any fresh ground-bait to be put in, being satisfied that the fish 
had been sickened already, but the next morning early the owner, 
his two sons, myself and the two keepers began business again. [ 
got ready the youngsters’ rods, tackled them out fully, and set 
them to fish—not a yard and a half deep, but three yards at least. 
I noticed one of the keepers wink at his friend as the lads threw in, 
but I let that pass apparently unobserved, while I quietly pro- 
ceeded to prepare my own rod. I had not got the second part 
into the first before the youngest of the boys said his float had 
disappeared. ‘‘ Strike, sir,” said 1; and he did with a vengeance, 
as he broke the line smack intwo. ‘That was a good fish, sir; 
look, there’s the float come to the top again, give me that boat- 
hook.” One of the keepers did so, and reaching forward I 
managed tohit the float and pull it with the bream at the end of the 
tackle towards the point. He was within a yard of us, when one 
of the keepers tried to introduce the net, but before he could get 
it well under the fish (he must have been a five-pounder), he was 
off like seven and twenty lamp-lighters, this time breaking the 
tackle, and going away with the hook in his jaws. 
this was the only mishap we had. I shall never forget that day 
aslong as I live. We caught bream, every one of us, as fast as 
wecould pull them out—big ones, too—not little, puny things, but 
four and five pounders ; great, well-fed fish who looked as if they 
had known neither care nor trouble from the very moment when 
their respected mothers spawnedthem. The sum-total of theday’s 
sport was one hundredweight and a half, rather over than under. 


Fortunately 


The keepers couldn’t understand it, and the paterand hissons were 
delighted beyond measure. ‘‘ What’s the secret of it all ?”’ asked 
the keepers, as we were enjoying a parting glass in the evening. 
‘“‘Why it’s just this: You gave the fish stuff to eat on the bottom, 
and you fished for ’em on thetop; if you had gone down to them 
instead of waiting for them to come up to you, it would have been all 
right—as it was, it was all wrong.” 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH AND THE SHEPHERD. 
ary % * % % 
SHEPHERD. 
Od! I thocht Epicurus had been a great Epicure. 
ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 
And thou! O matchless Merryman of the Frogs and the 


Clouds !— 
SHEPHERD. 


Wha the deevil’s he? The matchless merryman o’ the Frogs 
and Clouds!—That’s opium. But hush Mr. 
De Qunshy; and tell me, Mr. North, what for ye didna come out 
to Innerleithen and fish for the silver medal o’ the St. Ronan’s 
Border Club? I’m thinkin’ ye was feared. 


your havers, 


NORTH. 
I have won so many medals, James, that 
duce ceptorevew 1S dead—and, besides, I could not think of beating the 


my ambition 


Major. 
SHEPHERD. 


You micht at baggy-mennons, but he 
He’s just a 


You beat the Major! 
cou’d gie ye a stane-wecht either at trouts or fish. 
warld’s wunner wi’ the sweevil, a warlock wi’ the worm, and wi’ 
the flee a feenisher. It’s a pure pleesur to see him playin’ a 
pounder wi’ a single hair. After the first twa three rushes are 
ower, he seems to wile them wi’ a charm awa’ into the side, ontil 
the gerss or the grevvel, whare they lie in the sunshine as if they 
were asleep. His tackle, for bricht airless days, is 0’ gossamere ; 
and at a wee distance aff, you think he’s fishin’ without ony line 
ava’, till whirr gangs the pirn, and up springs the sea-trout, silver- 
bricht, twa yards out o’ the water, by a delicate jerk o’ the wrist, 
hyeucked inextricably by the tongue clean ower the barb o’ the 


Kirby-bend. Midge-flees! 
NORTH. 


I know the Major is a master in the art, James; but I will back 
the Professor against him for a rump-and-dozen. 


SHEPHERD. 

You would just then, sir, lose yourrump. The Professor can 
fish nae better nor yoursell. You wou’d make a pretty pair ina 
punt at the perches; but as for the Tweed, at trouts or sawmon, 
I’ll back wee Jamie again’ ye baith, gin yell only let me fish for 
him the bushy pools. 


NORTH. 
I hear you, James. Sir Isaac Newton was no astronomer. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s Huviatilis ? 
NORTH. 


I know not. But his Essays on Angling, in that excellent 
paper the Ldindburgh Observer, are about the best I know out of 
THe MaGazine, and ought to be added to, and published in a 


small pocket-volume. 
SHEPHERD. 


Mr. Boyd o’ Innerleithen’s issued Proposals and Prospectus 0’ 
abitanglin’ buicky to be ca’d ‘f Tweed and its Tributary Streams.” 


Youmaun gie’t a lift, sir. 
NORTH. 


I will, James. A good title; and my old landlord is a good 


angler, and a good man. 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s towtological and an anticleemacks. For wha ever heard 
o’ a gude angler being a bad or indifferent man? I hae nae 
objection, sir, noo that there’s nae argument, to say that you're a 
good angler yoursell, and sae is the Professor. 


NORTH. 

James, these civilities touch. Your hand. In me the passion 
of the sport is dead—or say, rather, dull; yet have I gentle enjoy- 
ment still in the ‘‘ Angler’s silent Trade.” But heavens! my dear 
James! how in youth—and prime of manhood too—I used to 
gallop to the glens, like a deer, overa hundred heathery hills, to 


devour the dark-rolling river, or the blue breezy loch! How 
leaped my heart to hear the thunder of the nearing waterfall! and 
lo! yonder flows, at last, the long dim shallow rippling hazel- 
banked line of music among the broomy braes, all astir with back- 
fins over its surface; and now, that the feed ds on, teeming with 
swift-shooting, bright-bounding, and silver-shining scaly life, 
most beauteous to behold, at every soft alighting of the deceptive 
lure, captivating and irresistible even among a shower of natural 
leaf-born flies a-swarm in the air from the mountain-woods ! 
SHEPHERD. : 

Aye, sir, in your younger days you maun hae been a verra 

deevil. 
NORTH. 
No, James— 
“Nae maiden lays her scathe to me.” 

Poetry purified my passions; and worshipping the ‘Ideal, my 
spirit triumphed over mere flesh and blood, and was preserved in 


innocence by the Beautiful. 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s your ain account o’ yoursell, sir. But your enemies tell 





anither tale 
NORTH. 


And what do my enemies, in their utter ignorance, know of me ? 
But to my friends, my character lies outspread, visible from bound 
to bound, just like a stretch of Highland prospect on the Longest 
Day, when, from morning to night, the few marbled clouds have 
all lain stedfast on the sky, and the air is Clear, as if mist were but 


a thought of Fancy’s dream. 
SHEPHERD. 


What creel-fu’s you maun hae killed! 
NORTH. 

A hundred and thirty in one day in Loch-awe, James, as I 

hope to be saved—not one of them under 
SHEPHERD. 

A dizzen pun’—and twa thirds o’ them abune’t. Athegither a 
ton. If youare gaun to use the lang bow, sir, pu’ the string to 
your lug, never fear the yew crackin’, and send the grey-guse- 
feathered arrow first wi’ a lang whiz, and then wi’ a short thud, 
right intill the bull’s ee, at ten score, to the astonishment o’ the 
ghost o’ Robin Hood, Little John, Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clough, 
and William o’ Cloudeslee. 





NORTH. ie 

My poor dear old friead, M‘Neil, of Hayfield—God rest his 
soul—it is in heaven—at ninety as lifeful as a boy at nineteen— 
held up his hands in wonder as under a shady tree I laid the 
hundred and thirty yellow Shiners on the bank at his feet. Major 


Mackay, 
“A Jambkin in peace, and a lion in war,” — 


acknowledged me as a formidable rival now in angling as in 
leaping of yore. Auchlian, God bless him,the warm-hearted and 
the hospitable—long may he live and be happy, among the loving 
and beloved—from that day began to -respect the Lowlanders, 
And poor Stevenson, mild and brave—a captain in the navy, 
James—now no more—with his own hands wreathed round my 
forehead a diadem of heather-bells, and called me King of the 


Anglers. 
SHEPHERD. 


Poo! That was nae day’s fishin’ ava, man, in comparison to 
ane o’ mine on St. Mary’s Loch. To say naething about the 
countless sma’ anes, twa hunder about half a pun, ae hunder about 
a hail pun, fifty about twa pun, five-and-twenty about fowre pun, 
and the lave rinnin’ frae half a stane up to a stane-and-a-half, — 
except about half-a-dizzen, aboon a’ wecht, that put Geordie 
Gudefallow and Huntly Gordon to their mettle to carry them: 
pechin’ to Mont-Benger on a haun barrow. 


NORTH. 4 
Well done, Ulysses. me 


- 
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SHEPHERD. 

Anither day, in the Megget, I caucht a cart-fw. As it gaed 
down the road, the kintra-folk thocht it was a cart-fu’ o’ herrins 
—for they were a’ preceesly o’ ae size to an unce—and though we 
left twa dizzen at this house—and four dizzen at that house—and 
a gross at Henderland—on coontin’ them at hame in the kitchen, 
Leezy made them out forty dizzen, and Girzzy fourty-twa, aught: 
sae a dispute haen arisen, and’o’ coorse a bett, we.took the census 
ower again, and may these be the’last words I sall ever speak, gin 
they didna turn out to be Fourty-Five! , Zs 


NORTH. 

The heaviest Fish I ever killed was in the’ river Awe—ninety 
pound neat. I hooked him on a Saturday afternoon—and had 
small hopes of killing him—as I never break the Sabbath. But 
Iam convinced that, within the hour, he came to know that he 
was in the hands of Christopher North—and _ his courage died. 
I gave him the but so cruelly, that in two hours he began 
to wallop; and at the end of three he lay dead at my feet, 
just as 

“The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,” 
tipped the crest of Cruachan. 
SHEPHERD. 


Hoo lang ? 
NORTH. 


So beautifully proportioned, that, like that of St. Peter’s 
or St. Paul’s, you did not feel his mighty magnitude till after 
long contemplation. Then, you indeed knew that he was a 
sublime Fish, and could not choose but smile at the idea of any 


other salmon. 
TICKLER. 


Mr. De Quincey, now that these two old fools have got upon 
angling—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa auld fules! You great, starin’, Saracen-headed Lang- 
shanks! If it werena for bringin’ Mr. North intill trouble, by 
haena dead man fund within his premises, deel take me gin I 
wudna fractur’ your skull wi’ ane o’ the cut-crystals ! 


(Mr. Nortu fouches the spring, and the Bower ws in 
darkness. 
—From the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz.” 


a 


COSTS OF TRAVELLING ON THE WEST COAST OF NORWAY. 
INFORMATION FOR ANGLERS. 


STEAMERS from London to Christiansand and Christiania, rst cabin, £4 4s., 
return, £6 6s. ; 2nd cabin, £2 13s. 4d., return, 44. Food respectively, £1 ss. 
and £1. Time of departure every alternate Thursday. 





Hull to: Christiania. Christiansand. Stavanger. Bergen. Trondhjem. 
Ss diet Seg OL 's.a shake Gh gS TEE 
Ist cabin pind ).O ©O 49 =OF 4244 .0..0 400 fe EO 
2pa.",, ples 2. G3: oP 2 Tse Al 223) 4 213 4 Aad. 
Return, ist .. 6 0 Oo 6 00 60) .0 Cy Of Om otieil | O 
moeend 6 4. 4; OO Au 0! 0 4.00 470.0 6 6 0 
Time of passage 60 hours. 40 hours. 46 hours. 55 hours. -- 
Distance -» 540 miles, 375 miles. 391 miles. 440 miles. _ 
Time of de- every every alternate alternate —_ alternate 
parture 4 Friday. Friday. Thursdays. Thursdays. Thursdays. 


Dogs not allowed on board. Food to Christiansand, £1; to Christiania, 
Ist class, £I 5s., 2nd class, 12s. 6d. Hotels in Bergen and Christiania are 
many, but charges much less at various clean and respectable lodging houses— 
at which the cost of a private room, with beds and good substantial food for a 
couple of days for two persons, only amounts to about 18s., and includes every- 
thing that the practical angler requires if he be an angler at heart. 


COASTING STEAMERS ON THE WEST or Norway.’ 


Ist class, 40 dre, about 51d. 
2nd ” 25 ” ” 32d. 
ame 15 4; 5)  . 2d. 
Food extra, but charges reasonable. 
a reduction of 25 per cent. 
fare. 


per Norsk sea-mile, equal to 4 English miles. 


Ist class return tickets to be had at about 
Two persons of the same family at one and a half 
By Boats on INLAND WATERS FoR ONE Norsk MILE, 


Slow station. Fast station. 


Ad boat +» Ki6rére = 1s.9hd. ., K1°87 dre = 25, 1d. 
-oared boat +» K24t , = 2s.8d. ,, K2:80 ,, = 3s. I}d. 
8-oared boat sy E322 5, = 38.5d-. 5, KE 3°74 ,,. ==: 4s. 2d. 


Other distances in proportion, one-eighth of a mile being the point from which 
the scale of charges begins. 











CHARGES ON LAND FOR ONE Norsk MILE, EQUAL TO SEVEN ENGLISH 
MILEs. 
Fast stations with 


Fast stations. raised charges. 


about about 

Sad Siar. 
Loose hoarse ii o. KUZOCre = 1 4 oa K 160 Gre=1 of 
Horse and sledge ,, Re Ge hE ie pmsl iG Ki 0t6%0))° S211 fo 
Horse and gig a5 eG PS OEE po WS 4 LACED. op Ea oT 
Horse and car ‘% con Me L°GOrg aT Ge eee K I'80 ,, =2 0 
Saddle and bridle ., — - ‘07 » ==0 TI 
Long sleigh with harness. , — ae 07 5, =O I 
Apacksaddle ., Be ~- ve "04 5, =O Of 
No extra charges are made at the fast stations, but at the slow 14 Gre extra for 
each horse to be paid to the station master, and 7 Ore for each man in every 


8 or Io-oared boat. 

Best maps, Government Ampt charts about 4 miles to the inch. 
English guide-book to Norway, published by Murray. ‘ Norges Kommuni- 
cationer,”’ official time tables, and ‘*Lomme Reise Route,’ the traveller’s 
pocket official guide book, with fixed rates of charges in Norsk, 1s. 7d.; Danish- 
English Dictionary, by Ferral and Repp, also English-Danish, by Rosing, 
5s. 13d. each. 


WEIGHTS ALLOWED To BE CARRIED BY Horses AND CONVEYANCES. 


For 1 horse, goods on pack-saddle ., About one English load. 


Ft i and conveyance ,, +» I person with 64 lb. of luggage. 
9, With sledge sie to a 96 » 4 
9 2 3% with open four-wheele 
conveyance a “ 3 ” 150 ” ” 
PP ie and calech te seas 5 ” 100 ” ” 
Haak S + a and close conveyance ., 2 ” 75 ” ” 
” 4 5) ” ” &. ” 100 ” ” 
Pride opt: ” cs 4 ” 100 ” ”? 


Two children from four to fifteen years as one person, under four years no 
charge, 
DANISH AND NORWEGIAN Money. 
One skilling, about 4d. ; 1 mark or drt, about lofd.; 1 specie-dollar, 4s. 6d. 
I Ore, smallest coin new coinage 2-1S5ths of a penny 


SOp55.8 2. mark or ort = Io#d. 
90 ,, == 
100 ,, = _ 1 Norsk crown = about rs. 14d. 


TOG tasa ed oes - I English sovereign. 
Notes for five and ten crowns and upwards. 


CounTRY INNS oR STATIONS. 


A good tea, bed and breakfast can be had in the mountain districts for about 
2s. ; the food is good but plain, such as may be got at most farmhouses; the 
bread, however, is wretched, and cakes, biscuit as well as flad bréd, a kind of 
oat cake, are the only grain-products at all palatable. The best plan the 
angler can adopt is to take a small tent, petroleum stove and 3 cwt. of good 
navy biscuits, and rely on his own resources for fish ; a gun is handy, and 
may occasionally secure a change ofdiet. The dry navy biscuits I have pro- 
cured in Hull are infinitely superior to any Norwegian bread, even when the 
latter is eaten with good cheese or butter. 


Costs OF FISHING EXPEDITION TO THE FILLE FJELD FOR FIVE WEEKs. 


Soda 
Second-class cabin from Hull to Bergen, return fare 4c 4 O80 
Food on board, 12s. 6d. each way at E,-5..0 


Hotel or boarding-house expenses, particularly private lodgings, 


fortwodaysin Bergen ., ee sys ak AG +» O10 O 
First-class cabin return from Bergen to Lerdal (I cannot recom- 
mend second class on this route) ;, : 36 va watt O eS 
Food on board for the double journey, first-class quality, ., ORI A gO 
Fare for gig to Nystuen from Lzerdal both ways .. ar com Le 7 OC 
Fare for light cart ‘to carry impedimenta or camping materials, 
biscuits, &c., one way, ., a aie is Ae Ar Kehoe 
Breakfast, tea and bed at Haez on breaking the journey on going 
and returning re a or o> os 46 roe Ound: 5.0 
Expenses in Bergen for two days on return ,, ae Sr, van OIOn OG 
Navy biscuits, 4 cwt., ms.; sugar, tea, condensed milk and 
Stavanger meat (to be got in Bergen) ,, s ne He FS Eee roy 
Tent ve oe ee oe vs oe an oe ae = 5) LOO 
Stove, 30s. ; oil, 5s. as a) is - as a wot Pez SLD 
Porters, boatmen, &c., £1, 45 as reserve fund to meet change of 
plans or other accidents ., of cy ac a ™) O80) OC 
422 18 8 


The journey to the Fille Fjeld each way takes about one week, leaving nearly 
three weeks for fishing in camp on the banks of the Lzerdals Elf, Beina Elf,or 
Utza Vand, celebrated for trout. THE RAVEN, 


CS 





ANGLING EXxTRAORDINARY.—On Thursday last as Mr. Padwick, son of 
Henry Padwick, Esq., solicitor, was angling in a pond, near Horsham, he 
hooked a small roach, which was instantly seized by a perch, and the two were 
as quickly swallowed by a jack. After some considerable trouble, the three were 
safely brought to land, and exhibited as a great curiosity to many persons,— 
Illustrated London News, July 13th, 1844. 


A LARGE PIKE.—VERY LIKE A WHALE.--A Suffolk paper states that on 
on the Sth inst., a pike, weighing upwards of 13 stone (14 Ib. to the stone), 
was taken from a pond at Bacton in the presence of anumber of spectators ! !— 
Illustrated London News, September 28th, 1844. 


GrorcE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made topattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvr.] F 

FisHinG Quarters IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor CortTacE, near Grant’s Housr Station 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr. John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 
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TROUT FRY FOR THE THAMES. 


ips has come to my knowledge that the reason for the delay whicl 

took place in fetching and placing Mr. Buckland’s trout fry in 
the Thames was a hitch in the correspondence, and not the fault of 
Mr. Brougham, the punctual secretary of the T. A. P.S. As the 
youngsters were reported by Mr. Edon, the curator of Mr. 
Buckland’s fish museum, to be overcrowded and dying off, Mr. 
Buckland caused the greater portion to be at once distributed, as 
reported by me last week. I have always argued against putting 
such small fish in the Thames, as there, the coarse fish being so 
numerous, the chances are much against them. 

A few years since, I was one of the committee who placed many 
thousands of salmon and trout at the weirs and other portions of 
the Thames. Mr. Buckland provided the eggs, and Mr. Ponder 
hatched them in his greenhouse, and afterwards transferred the 
fry to the Conservators’ pondat Sunbury. These fish were about 
a finger long each when placed in the Thames, and many of them, 
no doubt, are some of those now so plentifully caught with the 
fly, spinning, and otherwise. The pond in question is now used for 
a similar purpose by another pisciculturist, to whom I wish better 
luck than he had last year, owing to the pond being frozen and 
killing his various species of self-hatched trout, which he intended 
forthe Thames. Otherwise, Mr. Buckland would have preferred 
his fish to have gone thither, to grow a little larger before their 
transfer to the Thames. The treasurer, Mr. Thomas Spreckley, 
and the secretary, are most industrious ; for, during one week, they 
have been daily engaged up the river, making arrangements with 
landowners for possession of tributaries between Walton and 
Shepperton, sinking punts, dragging ditches, getting the co-opera- 
tion of the police, &c., &c. all this causing much correspondence, 
which we all know takes up much valuable time. Yet I know 
they would gladly have taken charge of Mr. Buckland’s little ones 
that week, if the arrangements had been perfected. 


T, R. Sacus, 
a RN 





TROUT POISONING IN DERBYSHIRE. 


F late there have been several instances of trout poisoning in 
Derbyshire. Some weeks ago, Mr. Dossey Wightman, of 
Unstone Grange, a very enthusiastic trout and salmon fisher, had 
a private stream running through his grounds poisoned, and the 
whole of the fish destroyed. The facts were noticed in the FISHING 
GazETTE at the time, and a substantial reward has failed to bring 
the offenders to justice. We have nowto report the recurrence of 
a similar outrage on a stream belonging to Mr. G. Cammell, of 
Brookfield Macor, near Hathersage. It appears that early on 
Sunday morning last it was found that Mr. Cammell’s brook had 
been poisoned during the night, and that hundreds of trout, dead 
and dying, were flowing down to the river below. This had been 
done so successfully that fully half a mile of water was thus spoilt. 
The stream in question is one rising in Stanage Edge, flowing 
through Mr. Cammell’s estate, and by Hathersage into the river 
Derwent, near Nether Hall. Mr. Cammell and his father have 
been at a deal of expense and trouble to make this a breeding 
ground for trout, and annually many thousands of fish are reared 
and many find their way into the river from this source. The 
Derwent, and also most of these tributaries, are highly preserved for 
the purposes of the Derwent Fly Fishing Club and others, who not 
only enjoy along stretch of the river about here, but enter exten- 
sively into the breeding of trout on the Noe and other streams near 
Cut-throat Bridge, a few miles higherupthe country. Of late the 

_ action of the various keepers has led to the prosecution of many 
poachers, and by some it is thought this has led to the outrage. 
It is satisfactory to learn the police have some clue to the offend- 
ers, and it is to be hoped a salutary example will be made, as 





this poisoning has extended itself to the very heart of the trout 
waters of the Derwent. 








TO OUR READERS. 


We receive frequent complaints of difficulty in obtaining the 
FIsHING GAZETTE regularly, and in good time. We beg tu say that 
any such difficulty is caused by negligence of newsagents. The 
paper is on sale at our office at three o’clock every Friday after- 
noon; and this being the case, our friends will see that it is useless 
to address complaints to us, when the fault lies with other parties, 
over whom we have no control. Readers who live in remote 
country parts can have the paper on Saturday morning by post, 
from our Office. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents ] 


LIVE-BAITING v. SPINNING. 

S1r,—I was somewhat amused at the revival in your columns of the contro- 
versy regarding live-baiting v. spinning for Thames trout. It is now many 
years since the subject was first discussed with a good deal of bitterness and in 
a spirit altogether foreign to the friendly feeling that generally prevails amongst 
anglers. Iam, indeed, surprised to find that it is still necessary to point out 
the difference between trimmering for jack and live-baiting for trout, for this is 
what some of your correspondents would contend. It only shows me that 
there is still a great amount of ignorance and prejudice among certain old— 
fashioned anglers, and that even the experience of twenty years does not teach 
them wisdom. As Mr. Keene remarks, there is as much (in fact, I should say more) 
skill required in the proper management of a Nottingham rod, reel and line 
than there is with any other kind of fishing, and the fish require far gentler 
handling when hooked than when taken with the spinning bait. However, as 











both styles of angling may be seen daily on the Thames it is a little absurd - 


to misrepresent the one—talking about a float, &c.—at the expense of the 

other. Iam confident that every unprejudiced person, who will examine the 

two systems carefully will agree with Mr. Keene and the more enlightened of 

the Thames anglers of the present day.—I am, &c., ‘‘FINE AND FAR OFF.” 
May 2gth. 





THE PIKE CAUGHT WITH A PIECE OF AN OLD SHOE. 

S1R,—Not till yesterday evening I received No. 1:9 of your esteemed paper 
of the 8th inst., and when reading the article of the pike caught with a piece 
of an old boot, I was surprised to find an erratum wh‘ch says just the contrary 
of what I intended, and which you, perhaps, will have the kindness to mend in 
your next paper, 

In the last line cf the second paragraph of the said article it is said, that I 
paid the pikes a visit after I was informed that they are spawning, whereas it 
should be after I was informed chat they had spawned ; that is, that the spawn- 
ing time was over. 

The pike spawns in our country from the middle of February to the beginning 
of April, and it never came into my mind to catch a single one during spawning 
time. 

Expecting, Mr. Editor, that you will put this little matter right.—I am, &c., 

Briinn, Austria, May 23. EMIL WEEGER. 





TROUT IN THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


S1R,—I do not hesitate to say that the very absurd and untrue paper about 
the Broads, in the FIsHiNG GAZETTE, was written by one who knows nothing 
about them, or he would never have stated that he and his friends caught 
several trout in one day ! 

Trout are unknown in the Norfolk Broads and I have never even heard that 
any of the oldest fishermen ever met with any. 

The story about catching domestic utensils and the old hat is equally absurd, 
and does not deserve comment. Altogether the paper in question is complete 
bosh, and anything but a credit to the columns of the FisHinc GAZETTE.— 
Iam, &c., WAVENEY. 

[We have received several letters protesting against Mr. E. B.’s assertions 
that trout were caught on the Broad during the fishing he describes. We took 
it the writer intended it as a joke, but our Norfolk friends don’t seem to see 
it in that light.—Ep.] 





A WORD FOR THE WORM. 

S1r,—In answer to J. D. P., I beg to inform him—as a worm-fisher extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century, and for which I owe my success—how 
I treat my worms both for ground bait and for baiting the hook, is to 
kill my worms, lobs especially, by dipping them in spirits of wine at 125° Fahr., 
for a few seconds. A friend of mine, Tom Orridge, of the N. W. A. S., in- 
forms me he boils them for a few minutes, the receipt of which he gave me, but 
gave it to me in secrecy, so I cannot cannot divulge it to anybody else ; but by 
applying to Mr. T. Iam sure, as an angler, he will most readily comply.—. 
Iam, &c., R. Humpeurtes, N.A.S, 
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MESSRS. BARTLEET AND SONS AT THE BERLIN 
- EXHIBITION. 

S1r,—Permit us to draw your attention to one or two inaccuracies in your 
notice of our exhibit at the Berlin Fishery Exhibition in your number of the 
15th inst., which are calculated to create a wrong impression in tke minds of 
your readers, 

The inaccuracies referred to are as follows :— 

“This firm shows hooks designed and patented by at least five different 
persons or establishments.”’ 

We are quite at a loss to understand this remark, as our exhibit of fish hooks, 
containing upwards of one thousand one hundred different sorts and sizes, are 
of our own manufacture. 

In reference to new inventions exhibited but not originated by ourselves, we 
are only too glad to be the means of making them known and enabling our 
friends to have the benefit of novelties as fast as they come under our notice, 
as it is impossible in this inventive age for us or any other manufacturer to 
manufacture every article that is required for fishing purposes. 

In your notice of another firm who exhibit you say ‘they carried off the 
gold medal at Paris, 1878.’? We ourselves were awarded two gold medals at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, viz.: one for fish-hooks and fishing tackle 
generally and the other for needles ; it is, therefore, an error to say that another 
firm carried off THE gold medal. 

You also make a remark in reference to the quality of our goods which we 
consider is detrimental to our interests and incorrect, as we think you will 
admit when we draw your attention to the fact that for considerably more 
than a century the quality of our goods has been noted for its superiority. 

This is proved by our having obtained eight medals and eight diplomas at 
various exhibitions, including the two gold medals awarded at Paris, 1878; and 
our specialité is in the most highly finished and superior class of goods, and 
the testimony of anglers in all parts of the world will bear us out in stating 
that the quality of our fish-hooks cannot be surpassed. 

We shall feel obliged by your inserting this letter in your next edition as a 
matter of justice to our firm.—We are, Sir, your obedients servants, 

Redditch, May 24th. WILLIAM BARTLEET AND Sons, 

[We regret that our cocrespondent at Berlin has inadvertently fallen into 
error in his mention of Messrs. Bartleet’s exhibit, and are sure it is entirely 
unintentional and that he will put the matter straight when he sees their letter. 
—Eb.] 





A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—Will you kindly allow me space in your valued columns to contradict 
the accuracy of a report of a meeting of ‘“‘ The Newark and Muskham Fishery 
Association ’’ as made by your correspondent ‘“ The Trent Otter”? in his letter 
of the 17th ult. No such resolution has been passed by this association as 
stated and commented upon in his letter. It is a pity ‘The Trent Otter”? 
should not have ascertained the truth and value of his information, for doing 
which he has daily opportunity, before rushing into print about the affairs of 
an association with which he is not connected.—I am, &c., 

A. J. Attcock, Hon. Sec., Newark and Muskham Fishery Association. 


CLUB REPORTS. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND PISCATORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the members of this association was held on Monday, 
at Jenning’s Hotel, Union Passage, Birmingham; Councillor Pemberton 
(president) presiding. There were also present Messrs. E. Hooper, J. Power, 
A, Eaden, J. Allday (treasurer), H. Jephcott, W. Day, S. Mee, E. J. Fletcher, 
W. Reynolds, and Jas. Gregory (hon. sec.)—The committee, in their report, 
expressed a hope that the forthcoming season would be more favourable for 
sport than it had been during the last two years. Considering the unfavourable 
weather and the unsatisfactory state of the water, the majority of the members 
had met with fair success. The committee had made arrangements with Mr. 
Cartwright that in future Charles Draper, the keeper, would be the servant of 
the association, and not, as heretofore, the part servant to Mr. Cartwright and 
the members. They had arranged, through the exertions of the hon. sec., an 
extension of the close time for the Alrewas fishery from the Trent Conservancy 
Board. Roach, chub, barbel, and bream fishing would extend to. May I5, 
instead of terminating on March 15, as now prescribed by the Freshwater 
Fisheries Act. A prosecution under the new Act against a Birmingham trades- 
man for exposing fresh-water fish during the close-time had resulted in the case 
being dismissed on payment of costs of the prosecution by the defendant. The 
committee had every reason to believe that this would deter other fishmongers 
from breaking the law. The 3000 trout deposited with the Aston Aquarium 
Company for hatching had all died. The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report, and said a great advantage would accrue to the society by having the 
keeper as their own servant. He was very pleased with the arrangements which 
had been made for the close-time being extended. The report was adopted.— 
Councillor Pemberton was re-appointed president, Mr. Adams Parker was 
re-elected vice-president ; and Messrs. Allday, treasurer, and Gregory, hon. 
secretary, were re-appointed.—Votes of thanks having been passed to the 
various officers, Mr. E. Hooper proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cartwright for 
his kindness to the members of the society during the past year. The resolution 
was carried. 

The annual dinner of the members of the Birmingham and Midland Pisca- 
torial Association will take place at Alrewas June 16th. A saloon carriage 
will be provided, and with favourable weather a thorough enjoyable day is in 
anticipation, 








CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLERS. 


The third general visit of the Central Association London Anglers was held 
on Tuesday, June Ist, at the Canonbury Angling Society, Crown and Anchor, 





Cross Street, Islington. ‘Lhere was a good attendance of anglers ; eleven clubs 
were represented. The next visit will be paid to the Great Northern Brothers. Our 
annual distribution of prizes takes place oa: Monday, June 7th.—J. Fircn. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above Society meet on the 27th ult. for their annual 
dinner, there being nearly all the members present, the chair being taken by 
Mr. Carey, the vice by Mr. W. E. Parsons. After a sumptuous feed supplied 
by our worthy host, Mr. Moon, and the usual toasts being given, Mr. C. 
Schleifer broke the harmony with some splendid music on the zither, who I 
should like to recommend to any other club having a supper; his address is 
11, Paul Street, Finsbury. The rest of the evening being spent in the usual 
harmony. There was some private prizes given, besides a good reserve fund 
in hand to begin the season with. There are a few vacancies for new members. 
The club house is the Surprise, Vauxhall Bridge Road.—G, A, GARDNER, 
reporter. 


THE IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual distsibution of club and special prizes took place on Wednesday, 
May 26th, at the Club House, the Old King John’s Head, Mansfield Street, 
Kingsland Road. Mr. A. Rogers, host and treasurer, occupied the chair and 
presented the same, There was a good muster of members and friends, and 
each member received great applause on taking their awards. There was a 
good display, being thirty-seven special and eighteen club prizes.—‘ Sunday 
Members’ Prizes.’ The jack prize for the heaviest weight taken during the 
season was taken by Mr. A. E. Bedford. The prize for the heaviest one was 
taken by Mr. W. H. Hawkes. The roach honours fell to Messsrs. G. Manning 
and T. Green. Bream prizes were secured by Messrs. E. Morrow and W. H. 
Mecham. Mr. S. Wilkinson had the perch prize; Mr. B. Crook the dace; 
and Mr. R. Perrin the carp.—‘* Wednesday Members’ Prizes.’? Mr. A. 
Salmon secured first honours for the heaviest weight of roach. Mr. J 
Hilliar, jun,, took the prize for the second heaviest weight of roach ; 
Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., had the prize for the heaviest ‘‘ one roach.’’ Mr. W. Wilkin- 
son took the perch prize ; and Mr. T. Harris the dace. There are several of the 
annual prizes not taken, but will be competed for during the season. The 
following special prizes were given :—Mr. A. Rogers, £2 2s.; Mr. A. Salman, 
At ts; Mr. J. Davies, £1 1s.; Mr. H. Auburn, tos. 6d.; Mr. G. P. Rolt, 
Ios. 6d.; Mr. S. Wilkinson, tos, 6d.; Mr. W. Wilkinson, ros. 6d.; Mr. G. 
Manning, Ios. 6d.; Mr. W. H. Mecham, tos. 6d.; Mr. T. Green, tos. 6d.; 
Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., 10s. 6d.; Mr. H. Butt, ros. 6d.; Mr. J. Barrett, 
Ios. 6d.; Mr. W. Bell, tos. 6d.; Mr. R. Perrin, ros. 6d.; and Mr. B. 
Crook, a pair of carved foot-stools, value £1 Is.; and the sum of £11 
was voted from the society for annual prizes. The whole evening was devoted 
in presenting the prizes, on the conclusion of which a hearty vote of thanks 
(with musical honours) was given to the popular chairman and the officers, 


THE NORFOLK ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Conditions of competition for Champion medal—First prize, Mr. Humphries; 
second prize, Mr. Pearce, prize value 10s. 6d. To take place at Springwell 
Fishery, Hanfield, June 20th. 1st. Roach only to weigh; peg down twenty 
yards apart ; each competitor to draw his own number; no member. to leave 
his swim to go to another member, unless in the presence of the umpire. 2nd. 
All to commence fishing at twelve o’clock, and leave off at four o’olock. Com- 
petitors can go down over night ; and Mr. Neaves, proprietor of the Fishery 
Hotel and also the water, informs Mr. Humphries that he has accommodation 
for forty. Nearest station Uxbridge. N.B.—AIl competitors must produce 
their tickets before drawing for swims, or they will not be allowed to compete. 
All fish to be weighed on the bank before leaving the swims. Any member 
not acting strictly in accordance with these rules will be disqualified. Prizes 
presented same day at Mr. Neaves’. Mr. Galloway gives a prize value Ios. 6d. 
for the largest fish weighed in the match. 





WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


In your issue of the 29th ult. it is stated that the above club has received ten 
guineas towards the preservation of the river Lea. As treasurer of the W.L.A.C. 
itis incumbent upon me to rectify this announcement. [also notice it is stated 
in the same paragraph that the West Central Association and the committee 
are the only two bodies whe spend their funds for the benefit of the anglers. 
Our club belongs to the Central Association of London Angling Clubs and we, 
the W.L. A. C., have already given five guineas to the T. A. P. S., as our first « 
annual donation, considering that they deserve much larger support from the 
general body of London anglers than has yet been given them. The same 
paragraph also goes on to say, it is hoped that all true anglers will take the 
Railway Privilege ticket through the W. C. Association and apply at once to 
Mr. Hoole of the Builders’ Arms, Bridge Road, Hammersmith, for the same. 
Up to now I was not aware that any one not belonging to one of the three asso- 
ciations viz., the Central, the West Central or the East Central, could obtain 
the same, and then only through the secretary of the club to which they indi- 
vidually belong. The Central committee advised us some time since that the 
yearage has beenreduced by them to one shilling per annum.—M. J. BuTLER, 
treasurer, W.L. A.C. 








A SPLENDID TRouT.—The anglers of Sheffield hada treat on Saturday and 
Sunday last. There was on view at the Old Crown Inn, Scotland Street, 
Lester, Sheffield, a splendid trout which had been caught in the River Sheaf, 
about two miles above the town at a place call Millhouses, which weighed 
4 lb. 12 oz., measuring 22} inches in length, and 133 inches in girth. Itwasa 
most beautifully shaped and marked fish, being exceptionally broad in the back 
and plump. It had been caught with the rod and line, baiting with maggot, 
by Mr. Reuben Ellis, a member of the Crown Angling Club, living _at 
Walkley. Mr. Ellis was in the town at half-past five in the evening, but being 
a very favourable day, he was soon lucky enough to hook and land his trophy. 
Several hundreds of anglers came to see the fish, and expressed their delight, 
as it was the best specimen that had been produced from the Sheffield waters 
for some time. On Monday morning it was sent up to London to be set up, 
and when this is accomplished it will form a handsome addition to the col- 
lection of trophies possessed by Mr. Sanderson, the landlord of the Crown Inn, 
Scotland Street, the oldest angler’s rendezvous in the town of Sheffield. 
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THE DODGER: 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
uN mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 


find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 





GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF HAVING THE VERY 
FINEST Cue TS ore AND SALMON 


should apply to 


HARDY BROTHERS, 


FENKLE STREET, ALNWICK, 
Practical Anglers & Manufacturers, 


who have many specialties of their own invention—notably, 
their new 


DROP MINNOW TACKLE, 
which prevents the fish from seizing and destroying the bait, 
without being hooked ; does not require the use of needle in 
baiting. Price 6s. per dozen. 
Their New Improved 


FINE STEWART’S TACKLE. 
See ‘‘ Fishing Gazette,’ March 20th, Extract :—‘‘ We 
advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine, 
small hooks with loops; as they permit a Stewart Tackle of 
the best (because least visible) description being made up in 
a few minutes by the water-side.”’ Price, tied to extra long 
fine-drawn gut, 3s. per dozen; loose hooks, 6s. per dozen. 
Their New 


SPECIAL TAPERED 3 YARDS 
TROUT FLY CAST, acknowledged by all fly-fishers who 
have used them to be the thing (long looked for). 1s. each. 
In consequence of the large demand for these New Tapered 
Casts, and having stocked a large quantity of ordinary fine 
fly casts, best quality 3 yards, before bringing the ‘‘Special’’ 
out, we now offer them at the low price of gs. per dozen, to 
effect a clearance. Sample for 10 stamps. Our Standard 

Flies, 62 patterns on fine-drawn gut, 1s. 6d, per dozen, 


es> Lvery article of the best and finest description 
guaranteed. 


N.B.—No connection with any other house. 


Anglers Pocket 
Balance i. 188). 


Noricr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FISHING 
GAZETTE. 





Angler's Knifé 
and Fork. 


Price Is. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & M ehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 
street, F.C. 





JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


ISHING.—Tackle Books, Webb and Leather, 
Shoulder Strap, Baskets, &c, Atkins, 67, Paternoster 
Row, Manufacturer, 








w. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING TACKUEY MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. Salmon Flies. 


Trout Rods. Trout Flies. 
Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Quill do. 
Fly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Silkworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

tS> lilustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 








FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction ; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from......40 15 Oo 
Breech! jusewe 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
10os.; Brown, ‘“‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


Notre ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones, 


DCING GOOD! 


DEAFNESS AND WANT OF HEALTH. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON (Pastor of Exeter Hall 
Church, Nottingham), has, during the past 
twelve years, devoted a great deal of his time and 
study to various afflictions which trouble humanity. 
He has given attention to the bodies of men as well as 
their souls. Medicine has been studied, and hun- 
dreds of sermons have been preached. This gentle- 
man has published a treatise on Deafness, Noises, 
and Offensive Discharge in the Ears, and great 
numbers of people have been cured by his remedies. 
The pamphlet also treats on health, the food we eat, 
and gives much important advice on several matters. 
Every person of Broken-down Health should possess 
one of these books, which shows how the sick man 
has been rescued from the jaws of death, and the 
deaf man made to hear. Sent free on application. It 
contains an engraving of Rev. E. J. Silverton’s 
place of worship ; also a sermon preached in honour 
of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Nottingham, which 
was accepted by his Royal Highness; and we under- 
stand it has already reached a circulation of over 
156,000. 

Mr. Silverton may be consulted by letter by any 
person who wishes for advice on any subject pertain- 
ing to Health, male or female. He having had many 
years’ experience in the sick room with professional 
men, is able to give much advice to all kinds ot 
sufferers. All letters will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. full description of case with stamped 
envelope, should be sent. 











To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN. 


CEROLEUM, 


REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and ts. each. 
To be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described ; ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.” 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 113, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDoN, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 

OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest - 
K form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 

OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 

OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. 

TZ OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com 

K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 

In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 

OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
Beef Marrow Bones. 

OPEF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 

K Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 

OPE*S CONSOLIDATED) TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 

OPE’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
CRoss. 


TO ANGLERS, TANNERS, LAND SPECU= 
LATORS, &c. 
BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON. 
ALUABLE Freehold Estate, of three mllis, 
attractive residences and building land, together 
about 67 acres, with about a mile of capital fly- 
fishing onthe Wandle. Robert W. Fuller & Moon, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Blake, Son, and Haddock, 
are instructed by the Croydon Local Board of Health 
to sell by auction at-the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C., on Monday, June 2ist, at 1 for 2 o’clock, the 
above valuable and important properties. 

Particulars of Messrs. West and Co., Solicitors, 
66, Cannon Street, E.C. ; of Messrs. Blake, Son and 
Haddock, Croydon, and 32, Nicholas Lane, E.C. ; of 
the Auctioneers, Croydon and Reigate. 


O.Y AL A Q U ACK aU 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


A ISS BECKWITH gives her Wonderful 
SWIMMING ENTERTAINMENT, at 
intervals, Daily. 


ULU’S (FARINIT’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg9.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. ROYAL AQUARIUM. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAzETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn~lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. ©. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1a, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 907, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. rf E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. q Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester, 


Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E, Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 

Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. r, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr, J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*," The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
fo the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 


EXHIBITION. 
(Lrom our own Correspondent.) 
aay more should have been written of the catching, the 
cooking, and the anatomy of fish, than of their habits and 
mode of life generally, is not to be wondered at. The would-be 








author of a satisfactory treatise on fish-life must be amphibious 
or provided with a diving apparatus, or with the latest patent 
oxygen helmet. And yet whocan doubt that many a wonder re- 
mains to be told of the doings of the sea-serpent—an animal 
which must be far more interesting, scientifically considered, when 
it has been seen at distances of less than three or four miles, than 
when telescopes have brought it into view. Even the life of a 
minnow shut up in its little creek, not dreaming of the Gulf Stream, 
must have some points of interest to ordinary mortals. An Ed- 
wards can write a most delightful book on the tricks of badgers 
and horn-beetles ; and perhaps, were not the conditions of obser- 
vation so difficult, the daily lives of perch and trout and roach 
might also thus be chronicled. As one result of these difficulties 
the American fish Commissioners have to admit that there 
are certain species which they cannot artificially reproduce. 
Mysterious, hitherto unheard and unscen, of 
finny monsters appear on the coast and again. 
Their spawning time is unknown, or the spawn cannot be identi- 
fied when found; or the fish cannot be reached when thattime has 
approached ; and thus an ever-increasing field of observation opens 
to the pisciculturist. Only during the last fifteen years have 
scientific men devoted much attention to fish and their doings, 
and the subject naturally has been but half developed. All, or 
nearly all the literature shown, therefore, deals with the catching 
or the breeding of fish. The rest is still an U/tima Thule, and 
needs an explorer. 

It will readily be admitted by every foreigner that Isaac Walton 
has made us a nation of anglers, and the creators of an angling 
literature. Onno shelf ofa Continental or American library has 
his place been superseded. English authors on angling matters are 
the authorities from which German, French, Dutch, and Italian 
writers draw their facts and their illustrations. The most popular 
work on angling in the German language is an adaptation of the 
recent book of a well-known English angler. English hooks 
and English books are imitated simultaneously. No wonder, then, 
that the English department, deficient though it be in many 
respects, shows the most original works on fishing and _fish- 
culture in the Exhibition. Mr. Frank Buckland’s reports, as 
also those of his associates, would alone make a reputation, 
on the subject. Day’s “Fishes of India” and ‘The Sea 
Fishes of India,” by the same author, are thoroughly comprehen- 
sive works, the results of much careful research and painstaking 
study, and which need to have but coloured, instead of simply 
lithographed plates, to make them perfect of their kind. ‘“ Fish 
and Fishing,” by A. J. Manley, M.A., shown by the publishers, 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., is a bright and interesting book. 
“A Quaint Treatise on Flies and Flymaking, by an old Fisher- 
man,” edited by W. H. Aldam, is a curiosity in angling literature. 
The editor states that the manuscript was probably written by an 
angler ‘ well-known a century ago in Derbyshire,” and he retains 
the old English lettering and spelling in which it was supposed 
the author intended it should appear. But apart from this some- 
what trite fancy, the book is charmingly arranged, and adorned 
with chromo-lithographs, specimens of fly-making material, 
hooks, traces, and gut, and similar tackle. The flies shown in 
the book are exquisitely neat, and appear thoroughly well made. 
Not far from it isthe FisH1nc GAzeETtTse, and other English 
angling and piscicultural periodicals. Mr. Thomas Ashworth 
exhibits his “Salmon Fisheries of England;” and Mr. Olsen’s 
useful publications also exhibited, deserve much credit. The 
works of Mr. Francis Francis are, from some unexplained 
cause, out of the competing exhibits, although they were, it is 
stated, sent to the committee. They appear, however, in another 
part of the Exhibition, and comprise ‘‘ A Book on Angling,” cer 
tainly a work of the first-rank in angling literature, and now in 
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its fifth edition; his ‘Fish Culture,” “By Lake and River,” 
“ Angling,” and “Sporting Sketches with Pen and Pencil,” in 
conjunction with Mr. A. W. Cooper—all extremely able and prac- 
tical works in the author’s well-known racy style. 

The United States literary exhibits rank next in importance. 
The Commissioners, although at work only since 1871, have 
already produced reports as voluminous as they are interesting. 
The subject of fish-culture has received especial attention, so that 
at the present day the United States Commissioners, under the 
lead of Professor Spencer F. Baird, are its leading authorities. 
The progress of their experiments and researches is fully des- 
cribed, from the placing of the first shad in the rivers of California 
to the invention and successful operation of the /ish-Hawk, 
in which can be hatched 


breeding-ship, millions of eggs 


in sea or river. There are also especial reports on local 
fisheries, on the natural history of fish, on the whale fishery, 
on the salmon family, and on the fisheries of various countries. 
Such pisciculturistsas Mr. Seth Green, of Rochester, New York, 
and Dr. Frederick Mather serve the Commission, and those re- 
nowned for their icthythological knowledge write its records. It 
is a body of active and intelligent men, which this country and 
most European nations could very advantageously imitate. Apart 
from the works of this Commission, volumes of ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream,” a periodical, are shown, together with Mr. Norris’s 
books on “American Fish Culture,” “American Anglers’ Book,” 
and “American Anglers’ Guide.” But the gem of the collection is 
a large and expensively-prepared book, nearly two feet square, 
called, “‘The Game Fishes of the United States,’ by S. A. 
Kilbourne and G. Brown Goode _ It is a wonderful production. 
The plates are artistically designed, tastefully coloured, and re- 
present the fish in some characteristic position, so that the eye 
is at once charmed and the mind instructed. A certain “ Book 
on Birds ” has long been popular in England, where it has become 
a favourite in nurseries by its brilliant and yet truthful pic- 
tures ; and the public would scarcely fail to appreciate a similar 
‘Book of Fishes,” if an English publisher would furnish one 
inthe style and with the skill bestowed on this from over the 
Atlantic. 

Continental States are, as a rule, poorly represented in the 
domain of literature. Most of them have no fish literature. 
They are only just beginning to issue Government reports on 
pisciculture. Of these Italy has a large quantity, all bearing 
witness to the revival of interest in fish and angling, and of the 
conviction, which was supposed dead by political economists 
fifty years ago, that regulations must be enforced for the nurture 
of young fish, as well as for the education of the young popula- 
tion. This idea has taken root in France as well as Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Norway and Sweden. In Germany, 
more than any other Continental nation, has an interest in angling 
matters sprung up along with this new scientific interest; and 
the exhibits of German literature testify to this. There are, if 
anything, too many copies of works from the middleages, describing 
the regulations regarding fish in those days of thumb-screws and 
pillories. Still, the object is a good one, and leads in the slow 
and safe German fashion, to the present day, with its breeding- 
troughs and artificial baits. The leading angling handbook in 
Germany is unquestionably Max von dem Borne’s, which is well 
illustrated, and claims to be based on the latest experiences in 
Germany, Mr. Borne admits at the 
outset that the best works on angling are those of England, and 
gives, as the leading authors,—from whom, by the way, he has 
largely adapted,—Mr. Francis, Mr. Pennell, and sundry English 
periodicals. As the best makers of tackle, he names Farlow, 
Allcock, Hearder, Alfred and others. Asa pendant to this work, 


Mr. Borne publishes a guide for anglers in Germany, Austria, 


England and America. 


and Switzerland, which gives accounts of the rivers, the fish, the 
regulations, the bait, and contains useful information of a similar 
kind forthe wandering angler. The same author writes also on fish- 
culture, and has abreeding establishment of hisown. A work which 
will be of especial interest to English readers, since it is written in 
German by one of English birth, Mr. John Horrocks, is entitled “Die 
Kunst der Fliegenfischerei auf Forellen und Aeschen” (The Art 
of Fly-fishing as applied to Trout and Grayling), having reference 
to Germany and Austria; and deserves the careful study of the 
Germans for whom it is intended. It is well illustrated and 
printed, and bears evidence of much conscientiousness. The 
author expresses his regret, it may be remarked, that fly-fisning is 
not practised as much in Germany as in England. It should also 
be noted that the Germans have a translation of Cotton’s ‘Isaac 
Walton.” Among other authors in this department are Dr. B. 
Benecke, of Konigsberg, and Mr. W. Bischoff; and such authors 
as Baron von Ehrenkreutz, d’Alquen, Alvenstod, Dallmer, Faste- 
nau, and Erco, who treat ‘exhaustively on various angling and 
piscicultural matters, must also be noted. The angling literature 
augurs well for the anglingof Germany. Nature has endowed her 
abundantly with rivers and streams, and since 1874 fish-culture 
has advanced rapidly with her, so that at present she has more 
establishments for hatching spawn than any other country. 
There are four journals devoted to fish and fish-culture, namely one 
for Germany, two for Austria-Hungary, and one for Bavaria. 
There is a serviceable almanack or year-book for Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, and numerous publications deal with 
special branches of pisciculture, so that a dearth of books on fish 
cannot be charged against the Germans in the least. 





THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By Heron.—No. VIII. 


Eigse left my friend the angler for a fortnight or more at 

either places mentioned in my last article (viz., at the 
Anchor, Exbridge, Carnarvon Arms Hotel, by the station, or at 
Dulverton), and having enjoyed that time in fishing the Barle, 
the Upper Exe and their tributaries, I find him once more pro- 
ceeding on his way down stream towards Tiverton. 

Saying good-bye to the little village of Exbridge, it is necessary 
for a short distance to wade. Just after leaving the bridge isa 
splendid run and a grand pool, where many a good salmon and 
trout lie. After fishing down about three or four hundred 
yards, he comes toa portion of the river which is reserved for 
nearly a mile on the right-hand bank by that keen and good 
fisherman, the Rev. Jellicoe, who, however, is most kind in 
granting leave by ticket to any friends that ask him; but he will 
not do so, ‘‘ and very properly too,”’ to more than one or two rods 
in the day, and with fly only. 1 have heard that he also expresses a 
wish that members of the Tiverton Association water, fishing the 
Exe and wading, would cease to on’his portion, as they can only 
do so from his side of the river, the other bank being thickly 
wooded down to the water’s edge, and it is also too deep on that 
side. Atthe end of this reserved water the angler comes to Hight- 
leigh Weir, and here commences the Tiverton Association por- 
tion of the Exe. To fish this, tickets must be obtained at a rate, 
I believe, of two guineas per annum. Half a mile lower down 
from the weir, he comes to a rustic bridge with a very clean- 
looking whitewashed house on the right-hand bank, which is the 
house of the miller of Hightleigh Mill. Another half mile, and 
the fisherman comes to Oakford Bridge, where there is a com- 
fortable inn on the side of the Tiverton Road close to the river, and 
where he can get a capital glass ofale. The road over the bridge 
leads to the village, which is distant nearly a mile up a very steep 
hill, On the right-hand bank stands a sweetly pretty residence 
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from which a beautiful view of the valley is obtained. Leaving 
Oakford the river winds its way through this lovely valley under 
Stuckridge Bridge, and a little lower down the angler arrives at a 
very handsome suspension bridge spanning the river with a lodge 
and gates on the left-hand bank joining the main road. This is 
one of the entrances to Stoodley, the residence of J. Daniel, Esq., 
who from this point owns a portion of the river down for about 
three or four miles. The fishing the whole of the way down from 
Exbridge is everything the fisherman can desire, as he has a series 
of splendid runs and pools, and always open fishing on one bank 
or the other, and the river in moderate water is easily waded. If 
the angler is a friend of Mr. Daniel’s, or is lucky enough to obtain 
his leave to fish, he will do so over as grand a piece of water as 
he could wish. After traversing about a mile from the suspension 
bridge he passes another one, over which the old coach roadruns. 
A little lower down the river Batheram, which rises near Clay- 
hange, and after flowing through the picturesque little town of 
Bampton (where good accommodation for anglers and tourists may 
be had at the White Horse Hotel), joins the Exe about a mile 
from Bampton, and close to the junction is the Exeter Inn, where 
accommodation can be had. 

Winding its course close up to the Minehead and Tiverton 
Road there is one of the deepest pools on the river, and the 
“natives” have an idea that there is no bottom to it. The valley 
now forms a splendid picture, with beautiful wood coming down 
to the winding Exe. Passing the little village of Cove, near 
which they are now diverting the river in making a new railway 
from Tiverton to join the Devon and Somerset line between 
Dulverton and Morebath, the angler arrives at a handsome iron 
girder bridge, which is another drive leading to Stoodley. He 
now comes once more on to the Association water, and after 
fishing a couple of miles passes the pretty little village of Balham, 
and a mile further on finds himself at Tiverton. Nicer water to 
please the angler’s taste could not be found than this portion of 
the river all the way down from Exbridge. Now I am writing 
about this part of the Exe, I must mention that Mr. Collier’s 
otter hounds have been hunting it, and have been rewarded with 
capital sport. This grand pack met at Balham last Friday, and 
proceeded up stream. They soon found and killed a fine dog- 
otter, weighing 24 1b. The worthy master was not content with 
this one, and always liking to show sport, determined to try on 
again, and was rewarded by killing another dog, about the same 
weight as the other. After this he took his hounds on to “ The 
Carnarvon Arms,” Dulverton station being the meet at 7 a.m. 
the next morning, Saturday. The morning turned out to be one 
of the finest we have had this season, consequently there was a 
good field out. Punctually as the clock struck seven the master 
gave the word to start. Starting from New Bridge on the Barle 
he determined to hunt down stream to Tiverton, as he has 
arranged to come up again in about a fortnight’s time for a few 
days to hunt the rivers Barle and Upper Exe. It was not until 
they had got below the suspension bridge, leading to Squire 
Daniel’s, that they found, and aftera couple of hours killed, down 
near the girder bridge. This was a bitch otter, and weighed 
nearly 20 lb. Thus ended two good days’ sport with these grand 
hounds 

Whilst on the subject of otters, I must here mention a curious 
capture of one by a friend of mine in the west of Ireland some 
few yearsago. He, with two other friends, went out pike-fishing 
ona small chain of lakes near the town of Castlebar. These 
lakes were three in number, and were connected together by 
narrow shallow channels, and overgrown with bulrushes.  Start- 
ing from the lower lake, they determined to go up to the upper 
one to fish. Paddling their punt through the channel, between 
the lower lake and the middle one, they saw something lying like 


a small log of wood on the water. This turned out to be an otter. 
On approaching it, it disappeared under, and came up a little dis- 
tance off the punt, between it and the shore, and lay on the water 
as before. Their curiosity having been aroused by the fact of the 
animal doing so, they paddled once more towards the otter, and 
this time brought the punt so close to him that one of them nearly 
gaffed him, when he again dived to the bottom, and came up some 
distance offnear the shore. Thinking it was no use to bother 
their heads any more about him, and being anxious to get to their 
fishing-ground, they left him. 

Having spent their day fishing the upper lake, and not having 
had much sport, as it really was not a good day, being so bright 
and hot, they started on their return journey early ; and judge their 
astonishment, on entering the middle lake, when they saw their 
friend lying on the water in almost the exact spot where they had 
first seen him in the morning. This fact caused some excitement, 
and my friends determined on an otter hunt. Paddling towards 
him, he dived as before towards the shore. They followed him 
up, and he dived again, and this time came up close to the punt, 
and was gaffed by one of the party in the web of the foot, and 
landed him in the boat amidst the greatest possible excitement. 
One of the party then seized hold of a stick they used for knock- 
ing their pike on the head with, and what is originally called “The 
Priest” in Ireland, and saying “that he would give the beast 
absolution,” gave him one which soon settled him. This ended 
this curious capture of an otter. 

But in otter hunting I have forgotten my friend the angler, but 
find he has taken up quarters in Tiverton at either the Palmerston 
or the Angel, at either which first-class hotels he will find good 
accommodation. 

Here I shall leave him for the present, and wing my way back 
again to dear old Exmoor to have some fishing on other streams, 
which I shall give in my next. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. V. 
By N. D’Anvers. 
Tue Hump-pack WuHALE.—No. I. 
Megaptera Versabilis. 
Tee Hump-back is one of the whales which frequent every 
~ ocean, feeding and gambolling near far-stretching coasts, 
or off islands in all latitudes between the equator and the Arctic 
regions. Its movements are irregular; it seldom long main- 
tains a straight course, and is met with now in huge gams, or 
herds, now singly, when it appears as much at its ease as if sur- 
rounded by its companions. 

The Hump-back Whale is decidedly ugly as compared either with 
the California Grey, or the Finback. It has a short, thick body, 
a very diminutive “‘small,” as the posterior portion between the 
vent and caudal fin is called, and huge, unwieldy-looking pec- 
torals and flukes. A protuberance of variable size and shape, 
rising from the back at about one-fourth the length from the caudal 
fin, has won for it its peculiar cognomen. A second cartilaginous 
boss projects from a centre fold immediately beneath the anterior 
point of the under-jaw, which, with the flukes, pectorals and 
throat, are often hung with crustacean parasites, which also 
quickly find out and fix themselves to any wound or sore place 
on other parts of the body. A whale captured off California in 
1856 was so covered with these troublesome vermin that its 
blubber was quite destitute of oil, and its skin completely dry. 

The under jaw of the Hump-back Whale extends forward con- 
siderably beyond the upper, and the top of its head is dotted 
with irregular, rounded bunches, rising about one inch above the 
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surface, and each covering some four inches of space. The 
average length of a Megaptera is 49 fect, with a proportionate 
breadth ; the thickness of the blubber varies from five to ten 
inches. The yield of oil is about 40 barrels, and that of bone, 
which is of an inferior quality, about 400 lb. to every hundred 
barrels of oil. These quantities, however, vary more in the 
whale under notice than in any other rorqual, the difference being 
the result of age and sex. A mother with a large cub sometimes 
loses all her fat. The usual colour of the Hump-back is black 
above anda little lighter below, slightly marbled with white or 
grey; but sometimes the animal is of spotless white under the 
fins, and about the"abdomen. More rarely the posterior edge of 
the hump is tipped with pure white. 

The habits of the Hump-back are very characteristic. Its 
frequent roundings, 7.e., curving of its back for a plunge, turning 
of flukes, as the final quiver of its caudal fin is called, before it 
disappears, and irregular course through the water, which it still 
further varies by occasionally beating the waves with its tail, 
render it a conspicuous object at a considerable distance, and a 
very little practice will enable even an amateur to recognise it, 
A practical whaleman will identify it even when beneath the 
water, as it turns from side to side as gracefully as a swallow on 
the wing; ‘and its “spout,” often ejected by its enormous 
lung-power to a height of no less than 20 feet, has a distinctive 
appearance of its own. 

During the mating season, the Hump-backed Whales are noted 
for their amusing antics. Their caresses at such times are of the 
most novel description, and are supposed to have given rise to the 
fabulous stories of the sword-fish and thrasher attacking whales. 
Blows with the long, heavy fins are exchanged, which, on a still 
day, may be heard miles off; and these same fins are used for 
rubbing each other’s backs in a way which is infinitely ludicrous. 
The female’s treatment of her calf is also full of uncouth tender- 
ness ; and, on a bright day, itis a pretty sight to see some newly- 
made mother reclining half out of the water, suckling her cub, a 
quaint-looking creature, about one-fourth of her own size. 


(To be continued.) 








FISHING NEAR EASTBOURNE. 


Aes: who contemplate spending their holidays at East- 
bourne, may be glad to know that some very fair fishing may 
be had within a few miles of that place. The water is a small 
stream or drain, which runs through the marshes about one mile 
beyond Pevensey; it is about twenty-five feet or thirty feet wide, 
and of varying depth, and has anice steady current at the rate of 
about two miles an hour. There are plenty of roach and perch and 
eels, and I have no doubt a few pike, but I have never caught one; 
and at the lower end, where there is a sluice which divides the fresh 
water from the salt, there is a nice deep, shady, pool which contains 
ome large roach, and Iam told some large and very crafty old 
carp. Adjoining this pool is an inn, that necessity for all anglers, 
which draws good ale, but I cannot say as to eatables, and would 
advise any one going there to take their own provisions. If the 
angler would like to sleep near the water there is a good inn just 
outside the small entrance to Pevensey Castle, where I have no 
doubt he could get accommodation. I would also advise him to 
walk from Eastbourne in the morning, as there is no train to 
Pevensey till 1oa.m. There is also a pond or two at the back of 
the east-end of Eastbourne, which are reputed to hold one or two 
large pike. I would also advise the angler to take gentles down 
from London, as they are scarce there. Wy 1. Te 
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FIsHING QUARTERS IN BERWICKSHIRE.—Moor Corrace, near GRANT’S H 
2 3 t ( -—M ousE STATION 
is conveniently situated for fishing the Whitadder, the Eye, and other fine trout-streams. 
Apply to Mr, John Hunter.—[Apvr.] 


FISHING IN SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


WE have had rain during the week, but not in sufficient 

quantity to increase the water of the Lee or Blackwater. 
During Saturday and Sunday it rained for several hours, but the 
land was so parched through the long drought, that the rain was 
quickly absorbed. The change of weather brought up a large 
quantity of peal on the Lee, but there was no water running over 
the weir at the waterworks to enable these fish to reach the streams 
above. Most of those that came, in consequence fell into the 
nets engaged in fishing Wellington pool, whose position was 
described in a previous letter. During the last two weeks at the 
rate of seventy peal and salmon per week have been taken in this 
place. On Monday fourteen were captured. There has been 
good angling in the waterworks mill stream. Mr. George Haynes, 
on Sunday, killed with the rod and line, five peal in what is 
called the turbine stream. He took several other fish previously 
in the same place, and the principal bait used was the brandling. 
On Monday, a fisherman named O’ Donnell took one, and another, 
named Osborne, landed another peal. A very remarkable incident 
occurred during that day which deserves to be noted, as at all 
events a very unusual fact. The turbine stream is a very deep and 
rapid one, owing to a great volume of water passing through a 
narrow channel. To fish it with a worm, the line requires to be 
weighted with fifteen or sixteen grains of swan shot. They are 
placed in a dripper about two feet from the hook and they anchor 
the line, while the bait is fishing near where the fish are seen 
lying. On Monday, a peal about 33 lb. was hooked, and during 
the play the fish broke away, carrying the casting line and the 
leads with it. In about an hour afterwards the same fish was 
again hooked with the worm, and when landed was found with the 
casting line and the swan drops hanging from the mouth, where 
the hook was embedded. The second bait with which the peal 
was taken was swallowed. Ihave rarely, if ever, during my angling 
experience, encountered a circumstance so remarkable as this, or 
anything analogous to it. There is a story related of Col. Graves, 
who, on one occasion, hooked a fish and left his casting line with 
pair of flies on it. On the following day, the same gentleman was 
fishing in the same stream with a worm line, and his hook got 
foul of the casting line which he had lost on the previous day, and 
which was still attached to the salmon. After some delicate and 
skilful handling, he succeeded in landing the salmon and recover- 
ing his lost tackle. Mr. William Haynes was fishing at the water 
works on Friday and succeeded in landing a ten-pound springer 
and one peal. He lost three others. There is no fishing on the 
streams up the river. Owing to the absence of any protection, 
every part of the Lee has been poached. Dynamite has now cometo 
the aid of the poacher, and when the water is low, with a small 
charge of this explosive every fish in a hole can be destroyed. 
Mr. E. O’Connor Joler killed, on Sunday last in the Blackwater, 
three good fish. The day was dark-and wet, and there was an 


eager take. ANGLER. 
Cork, June 2nd. 








Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.— The Gregory,” the “Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,’”’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co,, Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouned bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name “ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apyr.] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable ioformation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trour Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—_[Apvrt.] 

Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fy-making given.—[Apvr.] 
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BETTWS-Y-COED 
By M. H. Tempte. 


HE other day I went to revisit my old haunts at Bettws. 

_ Perhaps some of the readers of the FisH1inG GAZETTE may 
like to go there too for their summer run, so a short description 
of the place and its fishing may be useful. 

- Imprimis, Bettws combines some of the most beautiful scenery 
in North Wales, with very fair trouting. The best of the place is 
that there are so many streams all containing trout, that a visitor 
need never fish the same water twice in a week’s stay, and as they 
all give grand views of forest and crag, mountain and moorland, 
with every here and there a lovely peep down the valley ora 
glimpse of Snowdon or Moel Shabod, he will find out new 
beauties every day, and every day a new variety of trout. 

Now be it known unto all men that Bettws is situated on the 
river Llugwy just above its junction with the Conway. From the 
falls of the Llugwy (in Bettws itself) down to where it flows into 
the Conway the charge for fishing (south bank only) is 2s. per 
diem, or 5s. a week, which also includes permission to fish in the 
Lleder, which we shall come to by and by. Above the falls, or 
rather above the bridge Pont-y-Pair, the charge for fishing is only 
38. for the season, which lasts to the rst of October. In this part 
the trout, though small, are fairly numerous, and the scenery is 
delightful. The objections to fishing in the Llugwy are two: one 
is parr and the other is “dippers.” Below the Pont-y-Pair the 
parr perfectly swarm and are the most awful nuisance conceivable. 
One fisherman there told me, ‘‘ Oh yes, I always put ’em back in 
the water, but I give *em a knock on the head first.” I hope none 
of my readers will follow this reprehensible practice, but if they 
can avoid wishing to do so at Bettws—vwell, they’ve better tempers 
than I have, that’s all. 

Thank goodness, the parr can’t get beyond Pont-y-Pair, but as 
for the ‘‘dippers”’ their name is legion. Of all the trying things 
to a temper, fishing ina river which they haunt is the very worst. 
You spot, to use an expressive colloquialism—a splendid pool 
about fifty yards away, on the surface of which you can see a trout 
making rings in that steady matter-of-fact way that good fish 
alwaysdo. You look to see if your flies are all right, make a mental 
resolution to ‘‘ have that whopper,” and begin to approach. Just 
as you get within twenty yards of the desired pool, out rushes a 
dipper from under your very feet, giving you such a start that youjerk 
your flies—awful predicament !—into the small of your back, and 
then away goes the wretched bird shrieking and fluttering right 
up the stream about two inches above the water and right over 
that trout which you once fondly thought—but no matter, 
such feelings are not to be set down in cold-blooded 
black and white. But don’t think you’ve done with that dipper 
yet, not you. There he sits on that rock and screams for his mate, 
who dashes away to her lord from the other side (spoiling all the 
fishing there) with that horrid fussiness that distinguishes the 
family. 

And the worst of it is that as soon as you get up to them they 
go through the whole process all over again. They’ll do this by 
the hour together, and take a fiendish delight in it, too. 
they never let you get past them, them, they know better. 
their malice, their horrid malice. 

One day I did circumvent one pair, but only to find another 
waiting for me a few yards further on. As Mark Twain would say 
“T snorted.” I say no more. 

Well, I must leave the dippers, or I shall never tell you about 
the fishing at Bettws. 

The Lleder, which enters the Conway about a couple of miles 
above Bettws, gives some very good fishing. 


Observe, 
That’s 


The trout are of 
very tolerable size, and numerous, with here and there a really 





good fish. A very nice excursion is to follow the road from 
Bettws along the Conway till you reach the Lleder. Fish this up 
till you come to Fairy Glen, which, if-you love the beautiful, you 
will probably stop some time at; fish on again to Pont-y-Pant 
Railway Station: here, if your day is nearly done, you can reach 
Bettws either by train or by a very picturesque path over the hills ; 
if not, fish up from Pont-y-Pant to Dolwyddelen, and then either 
take the train or walk home. This is the best reach on the river, 
and contains (for Wales) some large fish. Above Dolwyddelen 
the fishing isonly poor. As the 3s. season ticket here becomes 
available the stream is thrashed to death by the miners. 


Higher up the Conway still the Machno enters it, which also 
gives tolerable trouting. The walk to it passes the Conway Falls, 
which makes it worth a visit. 


Of course, every visitor to Bettws will go and see the far-famed 
“‘ Swallow Falls ;” and if he be an angler he should take his rod 
and fish up towards Capel Cerig, near which place he will get a 


splendid view of Snowdon, and will see the Cuffyng Falls and the 


lakes. 


Llyns Geirionydd and Crafnant are worth a visit: they lie 
about five miles from Bettws. Llyn Crafnant contains good trout, 
but they are very capricious. Boats can be had. Llyn Geirionydd 
has unfortunately been poisoned by the refuse of the neighbour- 
ing lead mines. 


Altogether Bettws is a delightful place at which to spenda 
spare week, since it affords fairly good trouting, lovely scenery, 
and, above all, fresh air, and has also the advantage of being very 
near the coast, so that one can goand take a sniff or two of briny 
air and come back within the day. 


If any reader wishes to know anything more of Bettws, and will 
put himself in communication with me through the editor, I shall 
be glad to give every information I can. 








THE GENERAL ANGLING SEASON. 


A® regulated by the Freshwater Fishery Act of 1878, the season 

commences on the 16th of this month, and both angling 
clubs and anglers will be to the front on that day. The Rich- 
mond Piscatorial Society has announced a grand day at Surley 
Hall, when several valuable prizes are to be competed for; and 
Mr. Munro, the proprietor of the Station Hotel, at Richmond, the 
head-quarters of the club, has liberally promised to give the coms 
petitors a good luncheon free of expense to them. His liberality 
will be sure to be appreciated, and is anexcellent example and 
stimulus for other societies. Most of the clubs have special prizes 
to be competed for on the 16th, but in most of them no particular 
locality is defined for the competition. The general anglers are 
cautioned against taking small fish, as in the not generally 
recognised system of trailing, there is annually a merciless 
slaughter of very small jack. It is reported that the keepers have 
received special instructions to examine the boats that are seen 
catching jack in this way, and now that the lock-keepers have all 
the powers given to them as river keepers, they have been advised 
to keep a sharp look-out on all boats passing through the locks. 
The trailing is principally done in the pleasure boats, and, as a rule, 
not by the thorough disciples of the rod. The following are the 
Thames standard of sizes of fish :—Pike, jack or barbel, twelve 
inches; perch or roach, eight inches; chub, nine inches; dace, 
six inches; gudgeon, fiveinches. In each case measuring from 
the eye to the end of the tail. There can be no doubt the 
members of angling clubs, who now know the sizes of fish recog- 
nised by each society, will aid the oflicers of the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society in preventing the slaughter of the innocents. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘‘ My business in this state 
Made me a Jooker-on.’?—SITAKESPEARE, 


I fancy I have made the remark before, but with the chance of reiteration I 
beg to say my business during the past week has simply been one of looking on, 
no real fishing of import having been recorded to me. Were I of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, I might fill half a column with my various correspondents’ 
prognostications of sport ; but asa very solemn non-pitching-hatchet individual, 
T can only state that the angling news of the past week is devoid of all interest. 
The close season ends on the 15th of June, and as the river is in fair trim, and 
I hear of chub, roach, barbel, &c., in galore, my occupation will not—Othello- 
like, as at present—be gone. 


THURSDAY EVENING.— Weather delightfully fine; wind south-west. Good 
reports from all Mid-Thames stations of the chances of angling success during 
the coming season, beginning on Wednesday.—MARLOW Buzz. 

June roth. 


The Thames (Caversham). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Low and bright ; the little rain we have had does 
not appear to have affected it inany way. Prospects: The weather is cloudy, 
and rain appears imminent. It will be necessary to use fine tackle for the jack 
on opening day, the water, as observed, being so bright and low. I should re- 
commend spinning with strong gut for the pike and jack. GENERAL REMARKS: 
Barbel, chub and roach have spawned in this district, and under most favour- 
able circumstances.—R. MILLs. 

June 9th, 1880. 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order, the rain having 
freshened and much improved it since last week. PRrospEcrs: Prospects 
look well for the coming season. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: On 
Monday a trout taking near 3 lb.— JOHN RUSH. 

June 7th. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Rather thick and full of weeds; it is a pity 
they cannot be cut, as no matter where an angler tries they are bound to find 
weeds. PROSPECTS: During the last few days heavy storms of rain, accom- 
panied with severe flashesof lightning, have passed over here, and have disturbed 
the fish, and as there is every probability of this unsettled weather lasting for 
some days not much can be expected in the way of sport. SPORT DURING THE 
PAST WEER: Very few fish have been caught during the week, the bad weather 
deterring anglers. Mr. Nockolds, of Norwich, was down on Saturday and 
again to-day, but did very little. GENERAL REMARKS: I hope, during the 
season, the watchers on this river will be impartial in their searches, as while a 
poor man is prosecuted another may be let off.—CHAs. WHITTAKER. 


The Dove (Derbyshire.) 


Drakes are now on the water, and the fish have just commenced taking them, 
but nothing particular has been captured with them as yet. There has been a 
good quantity of fishermen on the water at Dove Dale, and a very large number 
of fish have been caught on the whole river’s length, chiefly averaging 2} or 3 
brace. One trout was taken from the Dove near Rocester weighing 2? lb., 
with the natural drake, and a fish scaling about the same weight was taken on 
Sunday evening from the Henmore with the same fly. There are often myriads 
of small flies that accompany the drake when that fly isin season, and with 
these several nice dishes have been taken. Eleven brace were taken from the 
Manifold, with the pale evening white principally, on Monday week. The 
little chap and black gnat have proved most successful on the Dove, 61 brace 
having been landed by the former. A good bag of 63 brace of fine trout, one 
scaling nearly 3 1b., was taken with one of Foster’s turkey browns from Long- 
ford brook the other day. Good sport is certain to be had during the next few 
days, as the fish are now rising at the may-fly. 


The Eden and Eamont (Eden Hall). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Yesterday a nice rise of the river took place, 
which will improve the fishing in general. Prospects: The prospects are 
good now for some time to come. This morning I noticed a good hatch of 
brockenclocks on the grass—this isan insect on which the trout feed greedily. 
Sport DuRING THE WEEK: S. Wilkinson, Esq., staying at Langwathby, 
has every day since last Thursday averaged each day thirty trout, mostly taken 
with the May fly. ‘Yesterday he took thirty-two fine trout, with small fly, the 
iron blue dun and black gnat. Mr. G. Yarde and Mr. R. B. Marston, of the 
FISHING GAZETTE, have been staying at the Red Lion, at Armathwaite 
the last eight days, and had good sport with fly, yellow dun and blue uprights, 
their baskets averaging 10 and 11 1b. per day. The above gentlemen are now 
staying at the Fishermen’s Arms Inn, at Langwathby. Yesterday they hada 
good day, but I did not ascertain the quantity.-E. RAINE, 

June roth. 


The Exe (Exeter). 

We have had a week of most variable weather. Ist, cold strong winds from 
the north-east, with slight frosts at night; 2nd, mild, with warm wind, at- 
mosphere moist with occasional showers, not heavy or of long duration "con- 
sequently the river has not risen in the slightest degree. Salmon are still 
pounded in the upper waters, and thanks to the coolness of the weather on the 
whole, otherwise they would, at any rate most of them would have succumbed 


-ere this—viz., either by heat or by other means. 





Several poor fish have been 
seen in the city during the past week ; they distinctly show the necessity of a 
freshet. The net fishermen are still doing well, and there are still many smolts 
in the river; this time last season there was none to be seen, the freshets were 
so strong. Trout are plentiful, and many good baskets continue to be made. 
Weather threatening—wind, N.N.K.—F RANK GOSDEN, Exeter. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clear and rather Jow; rain has fallen but not 
engugh to raise the water. Some fair sport is to be obtained evenings. SPORT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Fly-fishing trout: the flies killing best are the 
yellow may-dun, red ant, magpie and ostrich palmer. GENERAL REMARKS; 
Mr. Collier’s houz.ds met at Bolham on Friday last, and hunted the upper part 
of the Tiverton Association water, and suceeded in killing two large dog otters, 
and one the following day Saturday.—-W™M. Muprorp. 


The Lea (‘‘ Ferry Boat-”) 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Open Ist June for all fishing except jack ; 
water in first-class condition. PRosPECTS exceptionally good—some immense 
carp and bream have been seen on the shallows, also barbel of good size, roach, 
&c.—Henry Day. 

June 9th, 1880. 


The Lee (Cork). 


During the week which has just passed we have had a remarkable run of peal 
and salmon upon the river Lee, but it will not be encouraging to the anglers to 
know that the share of this plentiful abundance which will fall to their lot will 
be very insignificant indeed. The net fishermen of Blackrock and Cork have 
been reaping quite a harvest. Nearly every day during the last week there was 
an average of twenty-five fish to each boat, and the markets are glutted with 
good fish at 1s. 6d. per lb. retail. The fish that escape the numerous devices 
invented for their capture are yet unable to reach that goal which appears to be 
their natural inclination, namely, the fresh water. On Saturday I observed 
hundreds of peal and salmon in the tail race of the waterworks, unable to go any 
further. The low state of the river, which still continues, prevents them from 
being able to reach the upper streams, and they remain in the tail race until 
they are taken by rod and line, or frightend into Wellington Pool, where the 
netting operations have been so successful this season. Thus the fisheries 
on the upper waters receive no benefit from this great run of fish, and the 
owners, and those who have rented these fisheries, are deprived of the sport 
which the peal-fishing season usually affords. A few of the anglers belonging 
to the city have had, however, some successful angling at the waterworks. Mr. 
Geo. Haynes, for instance, has captured in that stream already no less than 
eighteen peal and salmon with rod and line. His success was exceptional, and 
was due to his skill in the Waltonian art. On Sunday he took five, one being 
asalmon and the rest peal. On Monday morning he landed one, and since then 
he has taken afew more. His brother William, who is also a clever angler, 
has not been so fortunate, though he has taken some fish. On Monday after 
Mr. Geo. Haynes hooked a peal, his drop fly, while he was playing the fish, was 
taken by a perch, a pound and a half in weight. He succeeded in landing the 
two, the peal being 41b. A young man named O’Donnell, who has only com- 
menced to fish for salmon this year, has already killed five or six peal in the 
same part of the river. On Friday he took one, on Saturday one, on Sunday 
one. John Fitzgerald, another angler hooked a peal in the same place on 
Sunday, and Osborne. During the last few days the weather has been cold—a 
harsh, north-easterly breeze having prevailed. Last night we had a good 
shower of rain, which only served to promote vegetation and bring down the 
north-easter, put in no way to improve the prospects of angling by increasing 
the river flow.—ANGLER, 

Cork, June 8th. 


The weather has grown cold and wild, varied by intermittent showers, which, 
however, have no effect, as they are of a partial character. The run of peal 
continue , and large takes reward the efforts of net fishermen. One boat this 
week took twenty-five in a haul, and on Wednesday Mr. Lane’s men got filty. 
Mr. Geo. Haynes, with rod, on Tuesday killed five peal at Waterworks and one 
on Wednesday. His brother William has killed two since Monday. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Prime; could not be in better form for the 
angler at this season of the year. There is great quantities of natural food for the 
fish and all seems full of life. If you away to brook or river side for a day, it 
puts fresh vigour into the system, and you can resume the office duties with 
renewed strength. Knowing, as we do, that the streams are well stocked with 
trout, and the chance of landing a few is good, or at least most favourable—of 
course, Iam reckoning that the angler is a practical one; for it is a chance 
indeed, if not sure to end in disapointment when the water is fine if he, the 
angler, be not an expert. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Mr, A. D. 
Davis, Mr. H. Caldicott, Mr. Fidoe and others, weighed in about thirteen 
brace, caught with the minnow and gentle, myself landing with a fly 44 brace. 
With the minnow I landed one brace. GENERAL REMARKS: The best brace 
weighed 2 lb. 7 oz.; all these fish were in good condition. The flies I recommend, 
are the caddow, orange dun sky-blue, orl and cinnamon, not forgetting the black 
gnat in the evening. —JOHN A. GRIFFIN. 

June roth. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

Having had only a few odd showers, we have still to complain of the low- 
ness of the water. On the upper waters there is no such thing as fishing at all, 
nor will there be until we have a flood. The peal are coming up the river now, 
Mr. Frederick Clibborn landing the first for the season on Monday last at — 
Dudley’s, where he lost another yesterday, and also a good salmon, who got 
away when near the gaff (he rose him seven times). Mr. Richard O’Donnell 
caught one on Monday at Roulakerry. We are sorry to have to tell 
of.so much poaching going on, especially on the few streams reserved 
for the rod-fishers. The cot-men, not satisfied with having the rest of 
the river open to them during the day, have systematically netted 
those streams night after night; and the few fish that escaped 
were so scared that they would not look at a fly next day. Some gentlemen 
remained up on Saturday and Sunday night, and caught the poachers at work, 
and a bailiff who was with them identified each man. This morning the same 
bailiff caught three men stroke-hauling for salmon at Dudley’s. They are 
summoned for next petty sessions. Trout fishing pretty fair; it is in that 
transition state when the day fishing is nearly over, and the night fishing 
not yet fully in. Some good trout have been caught, at nighttall, with flies 
at Killough. The wind has changed to north-west, with every appearance’ 
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ofrain. The killing trout-flies, rails and grouse. The river yesterday was 
swarming with the little yellow may-fly ; it has made its appearance much later 
this year than last.—Dora. 

June 9. 

The Trent (Birmingham) 

In this locality anglers are very busy getting their stock of fishing-tackle 
in order for the commencement of the season June, 16th. The latest advice 
from the rivers are of a favourable character, and I trust in your next issue to 
report good sport. Cad bait will be found the best bait to use, with a few 
gentles for ground baiting in a mixture of bran and barley meal.—JAmes 
GREGORY. 

Thursday night. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: On Wednesday next, the general angling 
season will commence, and another three months’ Close time will have gone into 
the past ; the water, as I write, is a trifle higher than ordinary, but by Wednes- 
day will be in capital order for general angling, if no great quantity of rain falls 
in the interval ; but as I write, I can hear a distant rumbling of thunder, and 
black, heavy clouds are looming in the sky. I said, just now the water would 
be in capital condition, but I always fancy that for a few weeks now, the water 
has a sort of a nasty grecn tinge, owing to the grass that is cut on the side and 
is constantly floating down the stream’. On last Sunday I saw a quantity of 
chub and barbel on the scours below Newark, but no roach, so I should suppose 
they are not ready to come on the scours yet, so I should advise anglers to let 
chub, barbel and roach alone for a week or two yet, and try the dace, with 
either cad-bait or gentles, if getable; and eels and flounders with the worm. 
We have not had such a frequent recurrence of floods as we had last year, sol 
think the fish have had a better chance of spawning.—THE TRENT OTTER. 

June 10th, 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have bad a very great deal of thunder-rain fallen during the past week, 
which has caused both the above rivers to be slightly flushed at times, which 
has given the bottom fishes on the Derwent a first-class time of it ; and I am 
pleased to say that some handsome baskets of fish have been killed with the 
following baits, viz., ant eggs, worms and gentles, the ant eggs proving the 
most killing bait of the lot used. Fifteen brace were killed last Monday ; then, 
again on Wednesday, the same angler got 21 brace that weighed over 17 Ib.; 
all these were killed with the ant eggs, besides several other smaller dishes. The 
ant egg in a coloured water is a most destructive bait amongst trout. 
They are so particularly fond of it, and often the largest fish are killed with it. 
We have had trout killed during the week that have weighed up to 2} Ib., besides 
several other fish that have been over a pound a piece. The drake is now well on, 
and some fine fish have been killed both off the Wye, Lathkill and Derwent. 
The small Derbyshire green drake and the natural flies have taken the 
most fish. The yellows have also done well, which is now only strong on all 
of our Derbyshire rivers. One gentleman writes me that he killed 9 large fish 
in the Lathkill with the bumble, the largest was 1} lb. and al! the others 
nearly a pound apiece. Another gentleman writes me that he killed a basket 
of 13 brace of fine trout, from } 1b. up to 1} lb. each fish. All were killed with 
my March brown and golden spinner, and several other gentlemen have killed 
some first-class baskets with the dotteril and yellows. The tight line party 
have killed many fine eels duriug this thundery weather with large lob worms 
for baits. Both rivers are now in fine condition for fly-fishing and the fish are 
rising freely. To-day (Thursday) prospects for sport for next week are first- 
class.—GEORGE JAMES EaTon, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 

June io. 


SCOTCH REPORTS 


Locu LAGGAN.—Loch Laggan on Monday was very stormy in the afternoon, 
with wind north-west, but good baskvts were got. Mrs. Rathborne and Mr. T. 
Rathborne, Liverpool, killed 19} lb. of trout. Mr. Rd#&Aborne killed 16 lb. of 
splendid trout, and lost two fish trolling. The 83-lb. ferox kiiled on Saturday 
was got by Mrs. Rathborne. 

LocHLEVEN—THE WAVERLEY CLUB (EDINBURGH) CoMPETITION.—This 
club competed for three prizes this week. The weather was very changeable, 
and the members out experienced all the warmth of summer with the cold of 
winter, a heavy hail shower falling, and the wind shifting about in all directions. 
There were sixteen competitors engaged, who brought in a total catch of 109 
trout, weighing 97 lb. 2 oz., and the prizes were gained as follows: 1st, Mr. 
Dixon, 12 trout, 13 lb.; 2nd, Mr. Grieve, 14 trout, 11 lb. 8 0z.; 3rd, Mr. 
Cairns, 12 trout, 11 lb There was a special prize for the six heaviest trout 
killed with fly gained also by Mr. Dixon with 71b. 140z. The heaviest trout 
weighed 2 1b. 8 oz., and was killed by Mr. Anderson. 


eS 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The sixth annual supper of the above Society took place on Monday, 7th of 
‘ae There was a good muster of members and friends, the chair being taken 

y Mr. J. Humphreys, and vice by Mr. J. Smith, sen. After a sumptuous 
supper supplied by our worthy host, Mr. Gentry, the usual toasts were given. 

here were a great number of prizes given for the members to be fished for 
during the ensuing season, the remainder of the evening being spent in har- 
mony, some capital songs being sung by the following gentlemen :—Messrs. 
Humphries, Smith, jun., Rawlinson, White, Barnard, Lumsden, Raimont, 
Stevens, and a host of others.—R. Gaze, Secretary. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Friday, the 4th inst., a special meeting was called for the purpose of re- 
vising several rules of the society, and to consider Mr. Evan’s proposition of 
May 14th. Several rules having been gone through, among which were rules 
3 and 11, Mr. Evan’s proposition was put to the test and lost. Messrs. Piolaine 
and Bayley’s amendment being accepted unanimously. As there are several 
other rules that require altering, Mr. Weatherhead stated that on the next 
meeting night he would speak about rule 23, and he trusted that all members 
present would think it over and come prepared. Mr. Blake will be the chair- 
man for the ensuing quarter. Mr. Fox presented a handsome meerschaum 
pipe for the gross weight of pike taken during the season. A competition for 

our prizes will take place on the 16th. Conditions: Punt or bank, public or 
private waters. Another on the 2oth for five or six prizes, of which more in 
my next.—PIXIE. yi 

June 6th. 














NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES, 
By T. Harrincton KEeEne. 


—_—_—— "We, 


No. VII.—THE DOBULE AND BLUE ROACHES, THE 
IDE AND GRAINING, 


“[ HERE are two other kinds of roaches besides the leuciscus 

rudilus, and these are the Dobule Roach and the Azurine or 
Blue Roach. I shall first enumerate the characteristics of these 
fishes, because they have been met with in the British islands, 
though not frequently. 

The Dobule (deuciseus dobula) is fairly plentiful on the Con- 
tinent, and Iam indebted to a friend for having afforded me a 
sight of this interesting fish. Its general outline rather reminds 
one ofa large bleak than a roach—that is, its length is much 
greater in proportion than the ordinary Zewer'scus rutilus. The chief 
differences besides these are its very forked tail and the smaller 
scales, the latter numbering about fifty instead of forty-three, or 
thereabouts in the lateral line. The colouring on the back is 
somewhat similar to our roach, but with a more bluish tinge, its 
sides are of dace-like silverness, and its fins are of pronounced 
orange redness. A very old angler-friend tells me that he, some 
forty-five years ago, got two in the brackish water at the mouth of 
the Thames. He corroborates my description, and adds that the 
appearance it suggested most prominently to him was a likeness 
to the dace. The Weser, Oder, Elbe and Rhine, produce the 
fish in considerable quantities. The angler is not at all likely to 
meet with it except in estuaries, but the characters above given 
are sufficient to indicate its identity should it be taken by any of 
my readers. 

The Azurine or Blue Roach (/ewerscus ceruleus) is, as far as I 
know, extinct now, though Yarrell speaks of its being found in 
the neighbourhood of Knowsley. A near relative of mine once 
took one from the Thames, which weighed nearly half a pound, 
whilst fishing for barbel near Chertsey. He describes it some- 
what after this style—very much like a rudd in configuration, and 
of a slate-blue colour on back; 
white. It took a lobworm. 

Itis said to be firm and of good flavour when cooked. Its habits 
resemble the common roach more closely than any other fish; it 


belly, silvery white; fins, 


spawn inMay. Its other characteristics are—depth of body com- 
pared with length of head, and body only as 2 to 7. Nose blunt, 
head small and depressed, back and belly rather convex, mouth 
small and toothless, throat teeth in two rows, numbering two and 
five on each side ; scales large, and differing from those of the 
rud, being much less striated than either that fish or the roach : 


scales on lateral line 42, lateral line concave. The dorsal fin 
commences half way between eye and end of fleshy portion of 
tail; pectoral fins rather long, reaching almost to the origin of 
the ventrals, which rise in advance of the dorsal fin, thus bring- 
ing the fin over the space between the ventral and anal fins. 
Fleshy part of fins narrow, tail deeply forked. The fin rays are 
in number, dorsal 19, pectoral 15, ventral 9, anal 12, caudal 19. 
The Ide (euciseus Jdus) is very well known in the northern part 
of Europe, but it is doubtful if it has yet ever been taken from 
from any of our British lakes or rivers. Pennell, indeed, states 
that one was taken at the mouth of the Nith, but the scanty 
details respecting it are so unsatisfactory as to lead to my doubt. 
The following are the characteristics ofthe fish, which I give in case 
an angler should have the luck to get hold of one: The head is 
large and chub-like; the mouth issmall,likea roach; outline of 
back, convex, like a grayling ; outline of belly, straight; scales and 
teeth almost precisely similar to the chub. Colour: upper part of 
body, olive black, with a bluish tint occasionally; sides, darkish 
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grey ; belly, white ; fins, all except back and tail, which are dark 
grey, like a river-fed chub. 

The graining (lewezscus lancastriensis) is also a very rare fish, but 
less so than either of the preceding, it being found in the Mersey, 
the Lancashire Elf, the Leam, and it is also said to inhabit the 
lakes of Neuchatel and Thun. The fish was formerly to be got 
near Leamington, and I have conversed with a labourer near there 
who remembers taking it. He says it resembles inits habits the 
brook-trout, except that its flesh was white. It readily took worms 
and flies. The characteristics of this fish are as follows : length of 
head, compared with total length of body and tail-fin, as 1 to 6; 
depth of body to same as 1 to 5 ; nose more rounded than in the 
dace. The back-fin commences exactly half-way between point 
of nose and end of fleshy portion of tail, whilst in the dace it 
commences further back. All the fins larger than dace, scales 
rather larger, and number in lateral line 48. Colour : upper part 
of head and body, pale drab, tinged with red and separated 
from lighter parts of body below by a well-defined line ; cheeks 
and gill covers silvery yellowish white; all fins pale yellowish 
white. 





ANGLING AND ITS DANGERS. 


OUR illustration in last week’s GAzETTE—anent “ Mr. Cop- 
pem’s Day on the Darenth’’—brings to my mind some inci- 

dents connected with my angling experience. Two of my friends 
had rented a fishery on the Lee for the summer and autumn fishing. 
The summer was unusually wet, and the high water brought up a 
large quantity of peal and salmon; the sport was in consequence 
excellent. A blank day was unknown, and it was not uncommon 
to take three and four per day. One of my friends related to me 
a strange encounter which he had one day with 2 bull, and the 
circumstances were repeated to me afterwards by another person 
who shared in the dangers that were met. Shortly after the fishery 
was taken my friend was engaged in angling, and met with fair 
sport. He wasaccompanied by a boy who took his traps for him. 
Encased in a pair of wading trousers, and with the fly-rod over 
his shoulder, he was proceeding along the bank, his attention 
being directed to the water, and not minding or caring about the 
presence of a herd of cows in the field. He was aroused from his 
reverie by a tremendous roar, within a few yards of him, and on 
looking around he found himself confronted by a bull, whose 
snorting at the ground and general bellicose appearance caused 
some terrorto my friend. The position was a very precarious one, 
and was fully realised. The river was within a jump, and this 
appeared to be the only alternative if the bull made a charge. The 
water was deep at this particular point, and with heavy waders on 
the difficulty of swimming was forced upon his mind. Tomakea 
bolt was out of the question, so he resolved to make a stand, and 
taking the rod from his shoulder he proceeded to play the top of 
it at the nose of the infuriated beast. This seemed to have the 
desired effect. The animal threw up its head to avoid the twitch- 
ing sensation of the top of the rod, but he continued to roar fear- 
fully, and seemed determined to make a charge. All the time 
that my friend was dangling the rod he was moving in the direc- 
tion of the shallow part of the stream, which he could ford without 
danger. The herd, who had been some distance off, observing the 
situation, hurried up in time to prevent the bull closingwith the angler, 
who had shown extraordinary presence of mind under the circum- 
stances—a presence of mind to which, in all probability, he owed 
his life. The boy who was accompanying my’ friend was fortu- 
nately some distance behind on the bank when the bull first made 
his presence known, and he sought safety on atree. The cows 
were turned off to another field, and the angler proceeded to fish 
in the stream close by. The bull subsequently returned, roaring 
fiercely, and sending the boy scampering off to another tree. My 





friend was then in the centre of the river after hooking a fish, and 
the bull attempted to enter the water, when the herd came rushing 
up with a stick, and striking the animal heavily sent it running off 
through the field. The fish which was hooked at the time was 
successfully played, but the nerves of the angler were by 
this time considerably shaken, and he soon withdrew from the 
scene of his exploit. He informed me he afterwards armed him- 
self with a revolver whenever he was passing that way; but the 
person in charge of the cattle took more precautions with them 
afterwards, though not until the said bull had exhibited some of 
his dangerous proclivities to other anglers—some of whom, by the 
byc, had laughed at the incident until they had practical experience 
themselves of what the animal was capable of doing. 


Cork, May 25th. ANGLER. 








ROACH-FISHING AT A MILL. 


Soo of all kinds are, indeed, marvellous inventions; all 

honour to Nimrod, or whoever the pre-deluge gentleman 
was, who first turned out of bed at some unearthly hour to go 
a-sporting. Here am I, who usually come down, happily and 
peacefully to breakfast, at 9.30., here am I tumbled ruthlessly — 
into a chilly-bath, at 6.30., all because my right hand itches to hold 
a rod all day, and my left to throw in ground-bait. On coming 
down, and peeping out, I discovered that, though very cold, and 
the sky very patchy with grey clouds, it was the sort of morn that 
might end in a fine day, or might be very disagreeable. Break- 
fast despatched, and starting off, I was only just in the nick oftime 
to catch a friendly van travelling my way. It being ten miles to 
the mill I was to fish near, a ride was almost a sine gua non; for 
though I am as fond of walking as any one, yet ten miles to the 
river tires one for the day; in the evening, when all is over, I'll 
do it with pleasure. Anyhow, I considered the ride quite worth 
the 1s. I gave the worthy driver; I was dropped by the mill at 
8.30. I carefully avoided the mill tail, the mill not working at 
the time ; as I had noticed before, that when the wheel was going 
the fish bit at anything, but when the mill stopped they lost their 
stomachs all together. Thus reasoning, I trudged on to a 
favoured spot, and took a good survey, while I untackled. The 
river ran fast, at a quickish pace, was bright and shallow, yet here 
and there the angler lighted on a deeper and slower water. Just 
in front of me it was 5 feet in depth, shelving up at the end of a 
decent swim ; while a friendly willow tree hid me, somewhat, from 
the sharp eyes of the finny ones. 

Two swims after the ground-bait had disappeared there was a 
bite ; three swims after a fish—the hook struck dead into a roach 
of size. He played up old gooseberry for a bit, then sobered 
down, and came in like a lamb ; not a bad beginning—a pound fish. 
Then came more bites, and another fish, small. The sun now 
bothered me, shining full upon my back; and as the water was 
as clear as a newly cleaned window, gave the fish notice to quit 
my vicinity. Swim after swim, with no result; the two morsels of 
paste were still undisturbed, and the porcupine float sailed grace- 
fully along. So I set off wandering, and did no good; I tried for 
perch with the daintiest brandlings and lobs I could pick out; 
still no good. I tried spoonbaiting, and only caught sedges and 
dead boughs ; still, it being past dinner time. I sat downona lately 
felled tree, and undid my little store of bread, cheese, sausage, 
apples, and my chief comforter, beer. While consuming my viands 
I admired immensely the pretty landscape around me. Clumps 
of fine old trees covering the hill-side, and clothed by the sun’s 
rays in coats of many colours, purple brown showing best. 
Again and again the beams would peep from beneath the clouds, 
and fix ona particular tree, perhaps a great oak tree, thickly 
arrayed still in yellow leaves, which glowed brightly in the warm 
light. Another thing pleased me, the row of willow trees along- 
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side the water, waving their branches, all desolate of leaves, yet 
having masses of rich green ivy mid-way up their trunks. Being, 
in, fact, cold winter above and gay summer below. The viands 
despatched, and pipe lighted, I resumed fishing with renewed 
vigour, alongside avery rustic fence, freely sprinkled with brambles, 
the fence running down to and over-hanging the water. 
Diligently fishing, and throwing in piles of ground-bait, the roach 
came slowly into my basket, and very fair fish. Though I was 
much worried by the brambles on one side, and by the spreading 
boughs of a large willow on the other, which would meddle with 
my line, and which no profanity on my part could prevent. So 
I stepped a few yards higher up, and fished, with no more result 
than swinging a sprat on to the turf. Yet, withal, I had a right 
pleasing divertissement. A runner ina red jersey and white knicks. 
trotted by me along the stream, I watching him following 
its windings. He carefully dragged a rope over his shoulder; 
leaving a properly scented trail for a drag hunt. About twenty 
minutes after there was yelping of hounds and horses’ hoofs on 
the soft turf. Then into the next field raced half a dozen dogs, and 
then two or three cavaliers, one on a grey leading ; then more 
hounds and men, very much mixed up. Crash they went through a 
slight hedge, and overa ditch ; barking, cheering, and sped along 
the trail out of mysight. All, except one unhappy horseman, whose 
horse, onconscientious grounds, no doubt, refused to face the hedge 
and ditch, patiently tried again and again, and then trotted 
back from whence he came. Returning to the brambled fence, I 
secured a few more roach, also several at my starting point, and 
hooked and lost a big one; then dusk bid me give it up. The 
sport had been mild, but the day’s outing had been charming 
and enjoyable. Packing up, and quaffing a double glass of ale 
at the nearest pub., I started on my ten-mile walk home. All the 
way—on the right of me, on the left of me—bonfires blazing and 
fireworks banging, spluttering and crackling, reminded me that 


it was the feast of St. Guy Fawkes. 
(Ge. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUILL GNAT.—Here is what that invaluable little work the Angler’s Diary 
says of the fishing at High Wycombe (Bucks), on the Wycombe, 
Aylesbury and Thames Branch Railway, on the River Wye. Trout: 
For leave apply to the millers and landowners, Fishing very good. Two 
small bits of river are open, one on the London, and one on the Oxford 
Road, a branch runs through Lord Carrington’s grounds, containing pike, 
perch, carp and tench, apply to Bailiff in the absence of the family, 





THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


S1r,—In answer to “‘ Trent Otter” as to why the Mundella Act should 
apply more to the Trent and northerly streams than the Thames, the tem- 
perature of the latter is warmer, being south. The spawning season takes 
places earlier and the old fence time would be better, or from the 15th of 
February to 1st of June. This year, for instance, if «Trent Otter?’ will look at 
my letter of March 2oth in the FIsHinc Gazette he will see that barbel, dace 
&c., were in a very forward state for spawning by the end of February. A 
friend of mine saw a quantity of jack netted over two months since for stocking 
purposes, some very large ones full of spawn and perfectly helpless ; had they 
been in good condition he would perhaps had a few teeth-marks left by way of 
a gentle reminder to keep his hands off. Your correspondent ‘* Witham,’’ 
throws a very big stone when he says that the Mundella Act was framed for the 
Thames fishermen. I, for one, on reading the daily papers (not knowing the 
FIsHING GAZETTE then), noticed something about it and asked various angling 
friends their opinions, and thinking myself what the Act was going todo. To my 
great surprise found it had passed and had become law. I have not even 
noticed a correspondence on the matter. It seems to me that some one got hold 
of a something and did not know what, or knew very little about angling, and 
got our angling friend, Mr. Mundella, to put it into an Act of Parliament, much 
to my and a good many angling friends’ sorrow. I will tell you what some 
professional fishermen or puntmen said of the Act. I asked them their opinion 
of the new Act of Parliament? ‘Why, sir, it is a fine thing.’’? I asked for an 
explanation : ‘¢ Well, yousee, sir, it puts a bob or two into our pockets after a long 
winter.” ‘ But,’’ I said, ‘you are taking the fish full of spawn at the latter end 
of February. ‘Well, we can’t help that, they will come and fish for them.’’ On 
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asking these said professional men how they liked the working of the Act last 
season, they replied, ‘Oh, don’t talk about it, sir; we are pounds and pounds out 
of pocket, and taking the fish out full of spawn; in fact the river is being robbed 
before our eyes. Them as made that Act of Parliament ought to be chucked 
overboard under the weir.”” The said men also informed me that there is an Act 
of Parliament still in existence in which it says, “that the fence season shall 
not be altered or repealed without the evidence of twelve professional fisher- 
men,’’ This Act only applies to the Thames. If this is the case the Thames is 
exempt from the Mundella Act, as we have heard nothing about the evidence 
being called or the Act repealed. Perhaps some one may enlighten us a little 
more about this said Act being in existence. 

I cannot quite hold with some of your correspondents as to having separate 
fence seasons for each kind of fish ; as there will be, I am afraid, to make them 
work well, numerous paltry convictions before the magistrates. For instance, 
supposing you go out fishing for dace, and it is fence season for roach, and one 
takes your bait ; on extracting the hook you make it bleed. You of course know 
that it is sure to die, so accordingly put it into your basket. You go on fishing; a 
big bluebottle, aZias a policeman, comes and overhauls your basket. There is the 
Said roach; he calls your attention to it; you argue with him as to what made you 
keep it, he demands your name and address. The bluebottle has caught you 
with a roach (rather too big a fly for a chub); next day you are taken before 
some nasty old So-and-So, Esq., or, may be, the village parson, who knows no 
more about law than the table he is sitting before; the case is proved by Mr 
Bluebottle, the chances are you are let off fined ; or, like our brother angler at 
Lincoln, sent to the House of Correction to learn the different fence seasons. 

Which is best, to take the fish a fortnight before they spawn or a fortnight 
after theyspawn? I contend, the latter.—I am, &c., FL Bie Ge 





S1R.—I am pleased to see by the prominence and space devoted to this 
subject, that you consider it one of first-rate importance to your readers, 

With your permission, sir, I should like to point out that the vast majority 
of the London anglers were of opinion that a fence time of not less than three 
months, during which period the rivers and waters which we fish should have 
absolute quiet, was immediately necessary in the interest of their sport. 

Had I no other means of ascertaining present opinion, than by the letters 
which have appeared, I should begin to think that since I was elected to give 
evidence on behalf of this Bill a great change had taken place. 

I still have many opportunities as a member of a London Club, President of 
the Association, and a member of the T.A.P.S., of knowing that very few 
indeed, would desire to curtail the time during which this Act so effectually 
protects our fish, by keeping all anglers at a distance and by preventing poaching 
through the sale clause. 

It must not be understood that I think this very little Bill perfect ; on the con- 
trary, it undoubtedly requires amendment, and I hope that the result of this 
correspondence will be to assist us to right conclusions as to the amendments 
necessary. 

I, for one, do not consider the proposals of those who would alter the Bill so 
as to enable them to fish all the year round. Amendments, one such amend- 
ment, would be fatal to those clauses which are the kernel of what we have 
already gained. 

Much information on this point may be gathered from the following questions 
put to me by the Select Committee :— 

Mr. Phillip Geen called in, and examined by the Chairman: You are the 
Chairman of the London Central Association ?—Yes, the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of the London Angling Societies. 

Is it the case that you are entirely irrespective of and have nothing to do with 
the Thames Angiing Preservation Society >—I am one of the committee of 
that society. 

Your society I mean ?—That is independent entirely. 

What view does your association take of the proposals contained in this 
Bill ? 

We are unanimous in favour of a close time, and we approve of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Do you mean in favour of the time laid down in the Bill, or as has been 
proposed from the 15th of March to the 15th of June ?—From the 15th of 
March to the 15th of June we should prefer. 

You think that one uniform close season for those three months would meet 
all difficulties p—I think it could be more effectually carried out. 

Are you in favour of prohibiting angling, the use of rod and line, 
during those three months ?—It is very essential in or near London, or we shall 
soon have very few fish. 

In your opinion the rules that exist under the jurisdiction of the Thames 
have been very useful in preserving the fish ia the river ?—Undoubtedly. 

And there is no difficulty in carrying them out here—Not the slightest ; you 
might go for 20 miles on the Thames and not see a single rodster. 

You think that for the sake of increasing the fish in the river, and the supply 
of food, it is absolutely necessary to prohibit fishing by rod and line, as well as 
net, during that season ?—Such is my opinion; and every angling society in 
London has had the opportunity of discussing it in their own rooms, and send- 
ing delegates to a general meeting; and when the resolution was put, that it 
was desirable to have fence months, it was carried without a dissenting vote. 

How many anglers do you represent here ?—About 3000. 

Practically, the principles of this Bill are in operation on the Thames at this 
moment, and have been for some years ?—They have been, and no difficulty is 
found in enforcing them. 

And there is no complaining on the part of the general public about it ?— 
None whatever; every angler in London subscribes something either directly 
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or indirectly to the Thames Angling Preservation Society, that they may 
enforce that very law as against themselves. 

And you are desirous of the provisions of this law being made genera 
Undoubtedly. 

And you think the sale clause a very valuable clause ?—Very valuable, because 
you cannot always catch a poacher in the act ; but if he found a difficulty in 
getting rid of those fish you may catch him. 

Is it possible for an Act of Parliament to lay down the exact size of Ssh of 
every description that should and should not be taken ?—There is a difficulty no 
doubt. We have strict rules in the clubs and perhaps that might partially meet 
the case. 

But you think that an Act of Parliament declaring certain months to be 
fence months would educate a good many amateurs as to the importance of not 
fishing during those months, and that it would be generally acquiesced in P— 
I think the angler is beginning to be ashamed of himself if he is seen to carry 
a rod during the fence months in London. I should have that feeling. 

And you think that, if other people were as well acquainted with the results 
as yourself, the general feeling of the community would be against it P— 
Undoubtedly it is wrong. 

Mr. Dillwyn: Of course, connected as you are with fishing clubs, you know 
very well what the general opinion is >—Yes. 

Have you, when you have been in conversation, and have talked generally 
with people on the subject, heard any dissatisfaction expressed generally by the 
public with the close time imposed on the River Thames ?—They are all in 
favour of a close season; some would like the whole of March open and the 
whole of June closed ; but all are in favour of a close time. 

Do you believe that the readiness with which they obey the law has been due 
to their believing the reasonableness of the law ?—They see the necessity for it in 
the interest of their own sport. 

In conclusion, sir, I would say let us turn our attention to the obtaining of 
increased protection for those fish which are not sufficiently protected—jack, 
perch and dace; but let it be understood that we do not desire to break in upon 
the quiet which the fish already enjoy.—TI am, &c., PHILIP GEEN, Chertsey. 


1 ?— 


ROACH, CHUB, &c. 


S1r,—I have noticed the last few days the roach making up, but the cold 
nights force them back again, so it will be some little time yet before they com- 
plete their spawning. I also note your correspondent, Mr. Gregory’s re- 
marks in this week’s paper, that roach, chub, &c., have not spawned on the 
Trent. I think this clearly shows the mistake that has been made in fencing 
roach, bream, &c., as early as 15th March, and the protection being over at 
the most important time. May I be allowed to ask, through the medium of your 
paper, if the different associations mean to move in the matter of an alteration 
in the Mundella Act ?—I am, &c., CHAS. HEMMINGS. 


49, Manchester Street. 


A CORRECTION. 

S1r,—In last week’s issue a communication appeared from the hon. sec. 
Newark and Muskham Fishery Association, in which he says I ought to have 
ascertained the truth and value of my information before rushing into print, &c., 
&c. Without wishing to split straws or hold any controversy, with that formid- 
able piscator, Mr. A. J. Allcock, I beg to say that the information upon which 
I made my remarks was given me by perfectly trustworthy men—men who 
would have no ends to gain by telling me a wilful lie—and who spoke of the 
officials of their association in anything but flattering language, and complained 
bitterly of the selfishness of certain of those officials. I would ask what good 
did it do those men to tell mea falsehood ? Well, without going into detail on 
this matter. Iwillsay that Iam satisfied with Mr. Allcock’s explanation, but 
not convinced ; if my information was not correct, I am very sorry for publish- 
ing it—for I would not for the world pass any animadversions on any individual 
or society that I knew was not correct ; and I hope Mr. Allcock will accept this 
apology in the same spirit as it is given, and be satisfied when I say that I am 
sorry, and would not have written anything against them if I had known it was 
not correct. 

An old saying goes, ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them,”’ and ‘ The leo- 
pard cannot change its spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin; ”’ and I would like to 
just glance at another little matter or two that has been told me by members of 
Mr. Allcock’s association. ‘They tell me that their officials are in favour of 
keeping the Mundella Act as it is now, and are not in favour of any alteration, 
when I believe an alteration will be for the better. And the water bailiff of the 
Trent told me the other day of the meeting of the Trent Conservators some 
time ago, when representatives from different fishing societies were there, and 
Mr. Allcock among the number; and I suppose he was asked whether an 
alteration of the Fisheries Act would be beneficial, and he replied, No, he was 
perfectly satisfied with it. The bailiff said he was literally surprised at this, for 
he thought he would make some objection to the Act. But perhaps there is no 


truth or value in that information; andI have also been told that, years ago, 
Mr. Allcock used to go and take chub off the scours with a fly, sometimes to 
the tune of stones, when they certainly were not fit to be taken. But perhaps 
«there was no truth or value in that information.” But I am going at too great 
a length and must stop any further comments, and ask you to excuse me for 
taking up so much of your valuable space, and remain yours, &c., 


THE TRENT OTTER, 


THAMES TROUT FISHING. 
Srr,—As an art, I consider there is just about as much difference between 
catching a Thames trout, live baiting and spinning, as there is between shooting 
a bird flying and sitting. ‘ a 


Any one can put on a live bait, and drop it down to where the fish generally 
feeds, and when he takes it, he takes it so far down that he is almost always 
cowed, and there is hardly a kick in him, and all there is required is to reel 
him up into the net. 

How different with spinning ! Why there is not one man in twenty can put on 
a natural bait to make it spin well enough to deceive a Thames trout, and it is 
a real art to give it that contimuwous spin without which it is no use. When 
you are fortunate enough to hook one, you have real sport, for he is rarely 
hooked lower than the jaw, and consequently can make a tremendous fight for 
life, and he does; but beware letting the line slack, even for a moment, for 
if so, the fish is gone, for the hook hardly penetrates the flesh, which is proved 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, by the flight of hooks coming out of the 
fish’s mouth so soon as ever he is in the net.—I am, &c., THAMES, 


THE LINCOLN ABSURDITY. 


S1r,—As I quite agree with your remarks on the case of Henry Nolan, who 
was summoned and fined for eel-fishing at Lincoln, I beg to say that I and a 
friend to whom I have mentioned the case, are willing to subscribe 2s. 6d. each 
towards the defence fund, if the verdict is appealed against, as I hope it will 
be, for we require the matter settling finally. I trust my brethren of the rod 
will be sufficiently alive to their own interests to subscribe widely towards the 
defence, and if subscriptions should not be above ts. each, there will soon be a 
decent sum raised.—I am, &c. JosEPH Moore, Surgeon, &c. 

Winsford. 


MESSRS. BARTLEET AND SONS AT THE BERLIN 
EXHIBITION. 


S1r,—In writing the account of Messrs. Bartleet and Sons’ case of fishing- 
tackle at the Exhibition which appeared in your columns, nothing was further 
from the intention of the writer than any reflection upon the quality of their goods. 
The chief reference could naturally only be made to the general effect of the 
case of exhibits; and this, impartial observers will admit, is scarcely worthy of 
the high quality of the manufactures themselves, The arrangement and the 
taste displayed in mounting the various hooks, baits and needles might have 
been greatly improved. Of the contents of the case it was impossible to give a 
minute account. They have been for more than a century before the angling 
world, and their quality can only be proved by practical experience. It 
was eertainly not the intention of the writer to diminish their reputation. The 
additions made to these exhibits since the account referred to was written 
warrant him in stating that the display, as a whole, is fully equal, in all the best 
qualities, to that of any other exhibitor. 

The words, ‘‘ THE Gold Medal, International Exhibition, Paris, 1878,” which 
appear in large type on the price-list of the manufacturer alluded to in Messrs. 
Bartleet’s letter, led the writer to conclude that there had been but one gold 
medal awarded at Paris. As, however, it appears from Messrs. Bartleet’s 
business card that ‘*they have received two gold medals at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1878, being THE ONLY TWO gold medals awarded to any 
exhibitor of needles and fish-hooks,” the writer can only rejoice with Messrs. 
Bartleet at the great honour done to British manufactures. 

Had there been less difficulty in procuring a catalogue or price-list of the 
exhibits of their firm, the statement regarding patents would have been modified. 
There were cards to be had, and one of these gives the names of five species of 
needles and fish-hooks, which go by the names of their several inventors, and 
which are made by Messrs. Bartleet. It is certainly no discredit to the firm that 
they should manufacture several hundred varieties of hooks under similar cir- 
cumstances. Onthe contrary, their enterprise and energy deserves a hundred 
times more commendation.—I am, &c., Your CORRESPONDENT. 

Berlin, June 7, 1880. 


CLUB REPORTS. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The first annual supper of the above took place on Wednesday evening June 
2nd, at the Club Room, William the Fourth, Canal Bridge, Old Kent Road, 
upwards of forty sat down to supper which was supplied and splendidly put on 
the table by Bro. Bates the worthy host,, On tables being cleared, Bro. Shakle, 
the secretary, was called to the chair and Bro. West to the vice-chair. After 
the usual loyal toasts and success to the Anchor and Hope, the Chairman read 
the report, and in his remarks said that the number was increasing rapidly and 
the finances were all that could te desired. The next toast was ‘* Success to the 
Central Association,’’ which was responded to by Bro. Stebbings, hon. sec. He 
said that a meeting would be held on Sunday evening next at Mr. Hackett’s, 
Jane Shore, Shoreditch, with reference to Benningfield y. Smith, a noted 
angler who was summoned for refusing to pay fora day’s fishing at Mr. Ben- 
ingfield’s water, Broxbourne, he disputing the right of Mr. Beningfield to 
charge anglers who fished in that water. In his closing remarks he informed 
the chairman that he would present the club with a silver-plated cruet-stand or 
tea-pot to be fished for as the members wished. After this magnificent gift 
several visitors and members came forward and offered various prizes, amongst 
the number, Messrs. Yates and Croft, Brothers Bates, Taylor, Bates, Davis, 
Cooper, Pearce and Munday. During the evening Brothers Castle, Cooper, 
Bowling, Harris, Pearce and Salmon gave some excellent songs and Brothers 
Styles and Taylor gave recitations which was highly appreciated. After spending 
a most enjoyable evening the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, stewards and treasurer, thanking them for the able way they had 
cariied out their various duties. 








BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 
The second half-yearly supper of the above society took place in their club 
room on Tuesday, June Ist, when a very liberal spread was laid before the 
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members by their much-respected host, Mr. Parr. After the cloth was 
removed the chair was taken by Mr. G. Slade, ably faced by Mr. J. Jennings. 
The usual toasts being disposed of, Mr. Slade greatly amused the comp iny 
with one of his capital comic songs. He was followed by Messrs. Jennings, 
Grist, Seymour, Goodge, Watson, Miller, Fife, Dillon, Vincent, Hart, Taylor, 
Leslie and Lancaster. At eleven o’clock the chairman expressed his regret 
that, owing to domestic affliction, Mr. Parr found it impossible to distri>ute 
the prizes as usual; however, as the society was in its infancy, the duty would 
not be very onerous, and he was quite ready, if agreeable to the members, to per- 
form it himself. The names of the most successful members were Messrs. 
Grist, Vincent and Leslie. The prizes having been duly distributed, Mr. 
Jennings proposed the health of ‘“ The Visitors,” coupling with it the names 
Mr. Lancaster, of the North-Western, and Mr. Brown, of the Little Inde- 

endents. The toast was drunk with musical honours. Mr. Brown, of 
the Little Independents, said he was sorry so many of his society were pre- 
vented from attending the meeting by adverse circumstances, but he could 
assure the Bostonians of their hearty sympathy and friendship. Mr. Lancaster, 
in responding for the North-Western, apologised for the absence of some of 
his fellow-members, who were attending similar gatherings of other clubs that 
evening. Mr. Parr, who came into the room for a few minutes, was received 
with loud and hearty applause. He regretted the very little time he could join 
them, but congratulated them on the success of the club and the good feeiing 
prevailing. Mr. Vincent then proposed the health of Mr. and Mrs. Parr, 
which was drunk with great enthusiasm. Twenty-six prizes were given to be 
fished for in the next half-year. Mr. Hart proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and vice-chairman, which was cordially responded to, thus terminating 
a very pleasant evening.—H. A. VINCENT, Sec. 

GOLDEN BARBEL. 

In consequenee of the late loss sustained by Mr. Lerner, the worthy host of 
the York Minster, Foley Street, Marylebone (where the members of the above 
hold their meetings) by the death of his wife and his eldest son, Mr. J. Lerner, 
the annual supper will not take place at the above house, but at the King’s 
Arms—the first publichouse in Portland Street, Oxford Street, going out of 
Oxford Street, on the left hand side—on the 15th inst., where the members will 
be most happy to meet all friends on this occasion.—PIXIE. 

June 6th. SSS 
ROYAL GEORGE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The next return visit of London Angling Societies (No. 1 district) will take 
place at the Royal George, Crown Street, Soho, on Tuesday next, 15th 
instant.—J. MILLARD, Secretary. 


STAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The annual supper of the above society took place on Tuesday the 8th at the 
King’s Arms, Charles Street, City Road. Thirty members and friends sat 
down to an excellent repast provided by the worthy host Mr. Eaton ; Mr. C. 
Widmer in the chair, faced by Mr. Ruff. The worthy host gave a donation as 
a prize, after which the following gentlemen promised prizes :—Messrs. C. 
Widmer, junr., H. Ruff, Ovens, B. Walters, A. Holland, Stebbings, Simister, 
Johnson, sen., Johnson, jun., Joy, E. Tombes, Tasker, J. Munn, £1 ts., 
Batting, £1 1s., E. Javens, Hallet, W. Javens, jun., J. Clark, Phillips. Mr. 
Stebbings, hon. sec., of the Central Association, was present. After the cloth 
was cleared, the usual loyal toasts were given by the chairman, Mr. C Widmer, 
broke the harmony followed by Messrs. Ruff, Holland, Javens, jun. Johnson, 
Batting, Stebbings, Fountain, Walters, Freeman, Phillips, Elliott, Bullock. 
Mr. Widmer proposed success to the Central Association, responded to by Mr. 
Stebbings who remarked upon the advantage of having a third association. Mr. 
Ruff proposed success to the Star Angling Society. The health of the host 
and hostess were drank with musical honors. Mr. Holland, the secretary, pro- 
posed the health of Mr. Stebbings, coupled with Mr. Hatfield, the treasurer, 
of the Central Association, Mr. Stebbings responded. The Star Angling 
Society have just taken up their quarters at the King’s Arms, Charles Street, 
City Road, and Mr. Holland being their secretary it promises to be a flourishing 
society. 


THE BERESFORD ANGLING SOCIETY. 


This Society heldits annual supper at the club house, the Grove House 
Tavern, Camberwell Grove, on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., when about twenty- 
four fulland honorary members and friends were present. The Society was 
established in 1878, under the auspices of Messrs. Whitaker, F. and C. 
Plummer, Baylis, and Poulton, gentlemen who have been long associated 
together in angling matters. Mr. D. J. Whitaker, the chairman of the Society, 
occupied that position on this occasion, and he was well supported by Mr. 
W. H. Beckett, the vice-chairman of the West Central Association, who very 
kindly took the vice-chair, and consented to distribute the prizes won during 
the last season. Ample justice having been done to a very good supper, and 
the cloth being cleared, the chairman gave the usual loyal toasts, and Mr. 
Beckett was then called upon to present the prizes. Mr. Beckett on rising, 
said he had very much pleasure in being present once again amongst old 
friends, as some of the members of that Society were, and he took that 
opportunity of congratulating the Society on the results shown by the gross 
weight sheet for the last season, from which it appeared that there had been 
weighed in 352 lb. 63 oz. of fish, of which no less than 252 lb. 12 oz. were 
roach, whilst dace figured to the extent of 46 lb. 2 oz., jack, carp and tench 
being well represented; and considering the limited number of the fishing 
members of this Society, Mr. Beckett thought that these figures were very 
creditable. Qn looking down one list he saw that their worthy chairman, Mr, 
Whitaker, had won the club prize for the heaviest gross weight with 
133 lb. 8} oz., and that respectable weight included 125 lb. 4 oz. of roach. 
Coming next on the list was Mr. Sames, with 66 lb. 13 oz. of fish, and Mr. C. 
Plummer, 52 lb. 1} 0z., whilst Messrs. Baylis, Wilkes and Poulton figured 
well. The speaker said he hoped the Society would continue to go on as it 
had done, and that they might ultimately becomea large Society. He trusted 
that their next season would be as successful as the last. The prizes were 
then presented, and amounted in value to 7 or 8 guineas, the principal prize, 
taken by Mr. Whitaker, being a magnificent rod, manufactured by the well- 
known firm of Little and Co., in Fetter Lane. The other recipients were 
Messrs. Baylis, Poulton, Sames, Wilkes and Ellis. The Chairman in proposing 
the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Beresford Angling Society,’’ said he 
had to thank Mr. Beckett for his very kind remarks; the only thing he (the 
chairman) took exception to being Mr. Beckett’s wish that the Society might 
become a large one. The speaker had had experience of large societies, and 
he could say that in large societies the members seldom worked so harmoni- 
ously as they did in the Beresford. The Beresford was a small society, and 














he hoped it would always continue so, and so long as it did he thought they 
could depend on working together with that unanimity and good feeling which 
now characterised its members, and which tended so much to ensure success; 
nevertheless they would be glad to get two or three more gentlemen to join 
them who would work with them in that spirit, and he hoped they should do 
so. He (the chairman) was glad to say that their financial position was satis- 
factory, and they hoped to have a larger prize list next year. They were in- 
debted in a great measure for their position and success to the untiring energy 
and zeal of their secretary, Mr. Joseph Poulton, for in him, the speaker em- 
phatically said, they had the best secretary of any club in London. He begged 
to propose “ Success to the Beresford Angling Society,” which toast was en- 
thusiastically responded to. The Chairman then proposed the health of their 
vice-chairman and guest, Mr. Beckett, and said, he, on behalf of the’members 
of the Society, had to thank Mr, Beckett for his presence there that evening, 
representing as he did an Association to which all anglers were indebted. Mr. 
Beckett’s health was drank with musical honours. The other toasts were the 
“Health of the Chairman,” and “ The Health of the Secretary, Mr Poulton,’’ 
which were also drank with musical honours, A vote of thanks to Mr. J. C. 
Wilkes, one of the members, was also given for his kindness in designing an1 
executing acomic.frontispiec: to the programme of the evening. After som> 
capital harmony from Mr. Tozer, Mr. Cox, Mr. Leveredge and others, the 
company separated at a late hour. 
THE PHOENIX ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The annual supper of the above society took place at the club house, Tavis- 
tock Arms, Werrington Street, Oakley Square, on Tuesday evening, June Ist, 
between twenty and thirty sitting down to do ample justice to Host Murch,s 
capital catering. The chair was ably filled by Mr. Clark, the president of the 
society, Mr. Wey proving an efficient vis-a-vis. Among the toasts proposed 
after the removal of the cloth were ‘‘ The Queen and Royal Family,’’ ‘‘ The 
President,’’ ‘‘ The West Central Association of London Angling Societies,” 
‘¢The Chair and Vice-Chair,’? ‘The Visitors,’ ‘*‘ The Host and Hostess,’’ 
and last, but by no means least, ‘*The Secretary,” all of which were duly 
responded to. Some very valuable prizes were also handed to the successful 
competitors. We are glad to be able to report that the practice of giving 
money prizes is decreasing in this and all other clubs—being on this occasion 
replaced by such useful or ornamental articles as tackle-books, landing-nets, 
clocks, tea-urns, tankards, &c. Among the visitors were Messrs. Bonvoisin, 
Orridge, sen. and jun., Price, Gray, &c. We must not omit to mention that 
a handsome and valuable writing-desk, nicely fitted with all requisites, and 
bearing a plate witha suitable inscription, was, during the evening, presented 
to Mr. Elbourne, the secretary of the society, as a mark of respect and in 
recognition of his valuable services. 





TO SECRETARIES OF ANGLING CLUBS. 

We shall be much obliged if any of our friends will send copies of the rules 
of their clubs to J. R. CLoutine, Esq., Thetford, Norfolk, as this gentle- 
man and some others are desirous of starting an angling club, and will 
be glad of any help or hints frsm secretaries, especially as regards railway 
privileges aud preservation of waters. 

UNITED LONDON ANGLERS CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

The monthly meeting of Monday evening last at the ‘‘ Bald-Faced Stag,” 
Worship Square, Finsbury, was made special in order to receive a visit from 
Messrs. Thomas Spreckley, Alfred Jardine and W. H. Brougham, of the 
T. A. P. S. Mr. S. Morgan occupied the chair as president on the occasion. 
Several new clubs having been enrolled, Mr. R. Ghurney, the secretary, pre- 
sented to Mr. Brougham a subscription of ten guineas from the committee to 
the IT. A. P. S., which that gentleman at once handed over to Mr. Spreckley, 
the treasurer. In acknowledging the contribution Mr. Spreckley offered some 
sound practical advice to those who were present on matters piscatorial, and 
expressed the pleasure and satisfaction he had in being present that evening. 
He then announced to the meeting that taking into consideration the good they 
were doing it was but fair they should be represented on the committee of the 
T. A. P. S., and it was his pleasure to inform them that Mr. R. Ghurney, their 
secretary, had been unanimously elected a member of it. The announcement 
was received with the most hearty applause. Mr. Ghurney, in returning 
thanks for the honour that had been done him, said he hoped to do all he could 
to assist in carrying on the good work that was being done by the T. A. P. S. 
Mr. Alfred Jardine then addressed the meeting at some length with words of 
encouragement on fair angling, and urging upon the meeting the great neces- 
sity of protecting the small fish from being taken by the anglers. Referring to 
the T. A. P. S., he took some credit in having introduced Mr. Spreckley as its 
treasurer, and by whose energy and determination, in conjunction with Mr. 
Brougham, so much good work had been done. He concluded by expressing 
satisfaction at the election of Mr. Ghurney on the committee. Responding to 
the invitation of the chairman, Mr. W. H. Brougham offered some remarks, 
first of all in reference to the angling clubs, as when he last addressed them, 
three years ago, there were about fifty angling clubs in London and the suburbs, 
and now there were one hundred and thirty, representing something like 10,000 
anglers as members. There were now three associations, composed of dele- 
gates from angling clubs, all doing important work, and in one particular at 
least he felt indebted to them, and that was in not allowing undersized fish to 
be taken. The Thames standard was open to much improvement, especially as 
regards the jack, which was very much too small, but the matter was under con- 
sideration, and as anglers continued to increase every effort would be used to 
give them plenty of sport. Mr. Newman proposed, and Mr. Manning seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Messrs. Spreckley, Jardine and Brougham, for their atten- 
dance that evening, which was carried by acclamation. Mr. Spreckley, in 
returning thanks, alluded to the fact that Mr. Forbes had this year succeeded 
in hatching the ova of the real Thames trout. The young fry were very healthy, 
and he hoped when of sufficient size to defend themselves he should be present 
to witness their being placed in the Thames. Mr. Ghurney announced that he 
had received a communication from the West Central Association, informing 
him that ten guineas had been voted for the preservation of the river Lea. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied in a business-like manner. The pro- 
ceedings punctually commenced at the appointed hour. The chairman through- 
out conducted the work with perfect system and discipline, and the greatest 
order was preserved. 








GeorGe James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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THE DODGER. 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
vAN mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 
find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 





GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF HAVING THE VERY 
FINEST QUALITY OF TROUT AND SALMON 
TACKLE, 
sh-uld apply to 


HARDY BROTHERS, 


FENKLE STREET, ALNWICK, 
Practical Anglers & Manufacturers, 


who have many specialties of their own invention—notably, 
their new 


DROP MINNOW TACKLE, 


which prevents the fish from seizing and desiroying the bait, 
without being hooked ; does not require the use of needle in 
baiting. Price 6s. per dozen. 
Their New Improved 


FINE STEWART’S TACKLE. 
See ‘‘ Fishing Gazette,’ March 2oth, Extract :—‘* We 
advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine, 
small hooks with loops; as they permit a Stewart Tackle of 
the best (because least visible) description being made up in 
a few minutes by the water-side.’”’ Price, tied to extra long 
fine-drawn gut, 3s. per dozen; loose hooks, 6d. per dozen. 
Their New 


SPECIAL TAPERED 3 YARDS 
TROUT FLY CAST, acknowledged by all fly-fishers who 
have used them to be the thing (long looked for). 1s. each. 
In consequence of the large demand for these New Tapered 
Casts, and having stocked a large quantity of ordinary fine 
fly casts, best quality 3 yards, before bringing the ‘‘ Special’’ 
out, we now offer them at the low price of 9s. per dozen, to 
effect a clearance. Sample for 10 stamps. Our Standard 

Flies, 62 patterns on fine-drawn gut, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

KS> Every article of the best and finest description 
guaranteed, 


N.B.—No connection with any other house. 





Angiler’s Pocket 
Balance ao. 189). 


Norrcr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FISHING 
GAZETTE. 





THE 


Anglers Knife 
and Fork. 


Price 1s. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & M ehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 


street, E.C. 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 














WwW. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING TACKLE MAKER, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Rods. Salmon Flies. 


Trout Rods. Trout Flies. 
Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. ~ 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Spinning Flight. Phantom do. 


Silkworm Gut. Quill do. 
Drawn Gut. Fly Book. 
Floats. 


Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Eyery requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

=> Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. ; 





FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction ; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from......40 15 0 
BLECCH seem atten aaiee re 2 tAeeG 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, I1s.; Blue, 
1os.; Brown, “E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 4os, 


NoTE ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones 


Ce 





ISHERY and Cottage, on the River Lea, at 
King’s Weir, near Broxbourne, to be let on 
lease, from Midsummer, 1880. The property com- 
prises an exclusive right of Fishing in the best water 
of the River Lea, Cottage and Garden adjoining, all 
situate in the most picturesque part of the Lea Valley. 
Form of tender and particulars of lease to be obtained 
on application to Gro. CoRBLE, Clerk of Lea Con- 
servancy Board. Office: 12, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 


Also another Cottage, Garden and Land, all ad- 
joining, with Fishing in the River Lea, near Dobb’s 
Weir, Hoddesdon, to be let, apply as above. 


DOING GOOD! 


EV. E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
R person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies haye been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Price of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST., 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN. 


CEROLEUM. 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 


Eye tl Ree 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
To be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.” 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 113, Aldersgate-street, 
London, £.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 

OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
K form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other, 

OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 

K adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 

OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Inyaluable to 

K those who have to fast long. 

OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Maulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 

In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 
































OPE’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 

K Beef Marrow Bones. 

OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 

Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 

OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 

K COFFEE. With and without Mik 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 

OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross. 





O LET:—On the Banks of the Ouse, a well” 

furnished Cottage and good Garden. Capital 

pike, perch, roach and bream fishing, and use of boat. 

A delightful summer residence for a family. Rent 
very moderate. Apply H. Keep, Harrold, Beds. 





O YA L A QU #2330 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 


Admission, One Shilling. 








ea the CHINESE GIANT. 





yor BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 





ULU'S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
sondon and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 107, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit*street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. yy Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 

















or 
Mr, B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr, H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 


ames Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
.Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. i 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





~ *,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” 
all the above firms. 


SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 
N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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AN EARLY TRIP TO BLOATERLAND. 


ee HER visit to Bloaterland! The returning periods of 
the year are always suggestive to me of an early trip to dear old 

Yarmouth, the glorious capital of the famous herring county—one 
always feels ripe and ready for a run to the briny ocean and a 
blow from a good sea-breeze. The month of June is certainly 
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early for a visit to the Eastern Coast, but in nice fine weather, 
for those who can stand a good strong air, Yarmouth, even at that 
time, is most enjoyable. There are, it is true, no special amuse- 
ments to attract visitors—the Aquarium may be denuded of fish- 
life—the Britannia Pier may be without Mr. Dunn, but the cour- 
teous Mr. Doolan is always there—the sands, with its varied changes, 
nearly deserted ; but there is, and ever will be, the magnificent 
sea rolling its thrilling waves in majestic life across the splendid 
sands. But to begin my journey, for I always like to commence 
from the start, unless it is a little prelude: 

I tooka cab from Waterloo Station to Liverpool Street sufficiently 
early to make a call at the “Capataz” in Broad Street, which is 
kept by my friend Mr. T. E. Kent, a newly elected member of 
The Piscatorial Society, to make up a little hamper of sundry 
bottles of “lubrication” to take with me; because wineand spirits, 
as a rule, at the sea side are not always up to the mark, unless 
one knows where to go; and what little I drink, I like to have 
good and at a moderate price, and this is just what Mr. Kent 
aims at. 
Eastern train, the officials being always attentive, and I should 
have arrived at South Town, the Yarmouth station, but for the 


I left Liverpool Street by the popular ten o’clock Great 


unfortunate break down of a timber waggon on the line at a cross- 
ing about one mile on the London side of Beccles, which delayed 
us halfan hour. I soon got to my old and comfortable quarters at 
Coleman’s on the Hall Plain, and then sallied through the vast 
market place, for it was market day, to the sea-side, and en rou/e met 
sundry anglers with their fishing-rods, and no wonder, for-there is 
“all the year round” angling in Norfolk and Suffolk, those counties 
being excluded from the Fresh Water Fishery Act of 1878, and in 
the opinion of some practical and well-informed piscators the 
right thing, and I am not going to grumble at it. That good 
old patriot in angling lore who signs himself “ Esox Lucius” re- 
marked in the Fisnine GAzzErre, only a week or so ago, he had 
enjoyed a brace of good perch, but I do not think he would at 
thattime have relished some of our Thames perch, full of spawn as 
they would have been then. When I got to the sands there was 
literally no one. The pier was undergoing paint and repair, but 
I found Mr. Doolan “all right,” though I regretted to learn since 
my last visit ofthe sudden death of his wife. I then went to the 
Aquarium and received a hearty welcome from Mr. T. D. Keighley, 
the presentlessee, but whose time expiresattheend ofthis month. I 
was sorry tohearthathis connection with the Aquarium would then 
cease altogether, for he has been with it from its very foundation, 
and I have always received kindness from him. The inhabitants may 
have not supported him as they ought to have done, forhis liberality 
in providing first-class amusements has not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. The tanks I found about empty, except a few jack and 
perch, and only old Charlie, the splendid seal, who has been 
spending his winter in Brighton, was the great representative of 
aquarium life. The directors are going to carry on the establish- 
ment themselves for the season, and Major Forman, who managed 
it in 1878, is bringing his experience to bear upon it as manager 
again, and proportionate to his liberality to the people, it is to be 
hoped, will be the proportionate benefit to the directors. In another 
month or sol hope to visit the place again, when the tanks will 
be restocked and everything in full swing, so as to make what I 
want to do—a favourable report of what is going on. 
however, to find that Messrs. Hayward and Pullen, of the Suffolk 
Hotel, Lowestoft, who have had great experience as managers in 
the refreshment department at the Westminster Aquarium and 
Crystal Palace, are the new contractors for that important portion 
of the Yarmouth Institution, and they are sure to give every 
satisfaction. I never go to Yarmouth without calling on Messrs. 
J. W. Johnson and Co., the celebrated oil-clothing manufacturers, 
and I was pleased to notice they were pulling down their smaller 


I am glad, 
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premises to erect larger ones, as an evidence of their increased busi- 
ness. Their hand-knitted Cardigans for fishing and boating men 
should be to them indispensable garmentsin cold weather. Thereis 
not much to be said at present about sea-fishing, and that I must 
reserve for another occasion. 


hours spent in Lowestoft, as it afforded me the opportunity of in- 


I was very well satisfied with a few 


specting the arrangements of the Great Eastern Railway for the 
supply of sea-water to the residents of London and their metro- 
politan lines. Mr. very 
kindly, on my application, took me to the end of the Lowestoft 


The courteous station-agent, Kendall, 
Goods Pier, at the point where the water is pumped up out of 
twenty feet of water. It is then conveyed through a pipe to some 
little distance down the pier, where it empties itself in an immense 
tank, remaining there for a few hours, previous to being placed in 
three-gallon cans, well corked-up, in beautiful condition, and so 
conveyed to the metropolis for delivery to those who wish to be 
supplied with it at the uniform rate of 6d. per can. The first of 
these deliveries was made at the beginning of last week, and 2000 
The Great Eastern Com- 
pany have avoided the easier facility of getting the water out 


of them were supplied to customers. 


of the large basin, as it appeared to them it would be 
deteriorated in ils value by the vessels and fishing 
smacks that lie there, and other refuse that gets into it. They 


preferred, at considerable outlay, retailing perfectly pure sea-water, 
and with the advantages possessed in getting it direct out of the 
sea at such a depth, they can have no competitors at present who 
can do itin the same condition. The Suffolk Hotel, close to the 
railway station, has changed hands, and its present proprietors 
Messrs. Hayward and Pullen, will be well known to many of our 
London piscators. Mr, Hayward was the manager of the refresh- 
ment department of the Westminster Aquarium at the time of the 
Piscatorial Exhibition, and was afterwards succeeded by his 
partner in the Suffolk, Mr. Pullen, both of whom made them- 
selves popular and agreeable at Westminster. I have no doubt 
some of my London friends, when they know where they are 
now located on their own account, will pay them a visit, and the 
hotel is one of the best in Lowestoft. In my conversation with 
these gentlemen, they told me of an immense take of bream out 
of the Fritton Decoy a few days previously by one of the Lowes- 
toft anglers ; it was something like four hundred weight, and they 
inspected the fish. What I have seen of the bream caught in 
Fritton Decoy they are exceedingly slimy and dirty, and not any- 
thing so clean and nice as our Thames bream. I could eat the 
latter, but I certainly should hesitate about the former. Still, 
there is the sport, and those who go in for quantity may have it 
there to their heart’s content. The Lowestoft fishermen were 
busy preparing for an early start on their midsummer fishing ex- 
pedition, and some of them were then getting their nets on board. 
I had not time to pay a visit to Mr. Chambers, the energetic 
secretary of the Lowestoft Association, but I was glad to hear he 
he had been successful in pisciculture. I must reserve the 
pleasure of a call to another occasion, and to report then more 
fully of his good doings. 

During the four days I remained in Yarmouth I very much 
enjoyed the change. The weather was very cold, with a strong 
easterly wind, and the sea was as grand as I have ever seen it. 
The season generally commences on the first of July, and a little 
earlier if the weather is kind enough to admit of it. I sincerely 
hope it will prove a better season than the last one, at any rate 
it could not be worse. The Great Eastern has already announced 
the commencement of cheap excursions to Cromer on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays ; on the latter days the gardens of Gunton Park, the 
residence of Lord Suffield, K.C.B., are thrown open to the public. 
I returned home by the 11°10 train on Saturday last; it is not at 


present one of the quickest trains of the company, but it arrived 











punctually at Liverpool Street at the time fixed in the time-table, 
and that is the great aim in the management of this important line 


of railway as regards all trains, whether local or otherwise. 
B. 








ANGLING PROSPECTS IN THE MIDLAND 
AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
BY Weer. ls 


OW that we have reached all but the end of the second close 

season under the Fresh Water Fisheries Act, we feela 
sense of relief, and hope becomes stronger in our minds that the 
coming season will be a better one than the last. For various 
reasons we may at once say this is most likely to be so—at least, 
so faras the Midland and Eastern counties go. It is a great 
comfort to know that from acareful inquiry made in a number of 
noted angling localities, prospects may even beconsidered exception- 
ally good, so far as the supply of fish is concerned, though in some 
instances the spawning of roach, bream and barbel is said to be 
rather late. This will be an inconvenience easily got over, seeing 
that a few days will accomplish it without any trouble, and hence 
if the water is fit and weather is only favourable the coarse fish 
angler may expect exceptionally good sport, if not on the 16th, a 
a few days afterwards, 

To be more explicit, let us refer to localities. From Crowle 
Wharfe, near Doncaster, for instance, which is one of the finest 
waters in North Lincolnshire, comes the report that there is plenty 
of fish of every kind—pike, perch, bream, chub and others—and 
plenty of sport isexpected. Here many of the angling clubs of 
Sheffield fish their matches, and often five hundred or six hundred 
anglers have been placed by this water. Most of it is free; but 
there are also good private waters, tickets for which may be had 
at 3s. 6d. These reports hold good for the Keadby 
Canal and the drainsnear. From Lincoln, fish inthe Witham are 
reported as very plentiful, notwithstanding the attempt to angle 
the and the which 
have caused among in that 
and from the lower or Boston waters prospects are 


a year. 


during close season, prosecutions 


so much sensation anglers 


locality ; 


as favourable, though roach may not be quite ready in some of - 


the drains. 
Dogdyke, Langnick and Southery. From Peterborough a corre- 
spondent writes that the Nen is literally alive with all kinds of fish, 


Ifthe weather is only fine good sport is anticipated at 


but weeds are so very prolific that they are expected to interfere with — 


the pleasures of angling to a great extent. There are, however, 
many places where angling can be done from either boat or land, 
and where doubtless splendid catches may be made. Bream are 


very plentiful in some places, and these run toa good size. Pike 


4 


are likely to furnish the best sport on the opening and following — 


days. 
week. From Ely, pleasant reports come; fish are in good condition, 
and very thick in the water; salmon, trout, roach, bream, tench, 
pike, and eels are amongst the most plentiful ; 


Tickets for this water are 2s. 6d. for the year or 1s. for the 


but there are also 
barbel and dace in fair quantity. Theie are many perch here 
upwards of 3 lb., and some even reaching four 4]b. The water 
from Cambridge to Littleport is preserved by the Ely Association, 
tickets for which are 2s. 6d. for the year. The Great Eastern issue 
cheap angling travelling tickets on their lines about here. The 
Granby at Littleport affords accommodation, and that is also to be 
had at Ely. The branch at the junction of the Lark with the Ouse — 
just now is said to be the best sport on the whole of the Ely stretch. 


From Barrow, the Soar is reported to be in good trim, roach last week : 
were busy spawning, and bream were ready, but kept back by the — 


cold. The supply of fish has very much increased of late in this 


water, the Association here (who grant day tickets at 1s. each), — 


are doing a good deal to encourage the better kinds of fish. 
Several consignments of trout have been laid in the Association’s 


| 


\ 
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water within the last week or two. From Laneham-on-Trent 
accounts go to show that in the water there fish are very abundant, 
and good sport is anticipated for the commencement of the 
Season. Cottam Station is one of the most convenient for this 
water, and Mr. Johnson, of the Ferryboat Inn, has a fine stretch of 
free water, besides supplving to his patrons good information 
and accommodation. From Shardlow we hear it is expected the 
coming season will be the best there has been for some years. 
Through the water being mostly swollen last year few fish were 
taken out at this point, consequently it is believed they will this 
year turn out tobe more than usually abundant. No netting is 
allowed about here, and there have already been several salmon 
landed with the rod, weighing 20 lb. and upwards. At Wellington, 
just below, more salmon were caught with the rod last year than 
atany other point inthe Trent. Castle Donington is the nearest 
station to this place, and Mr. Richdale, of the Navigation Inn, 
Shardlow, finds ample accommodation, and tickets cost 5S. a year, 
or 6d. per day. The Birmingham water, above Burton, in the 
same river, is said to be in good condition, though at the moment 
of writing (a few days ago) roach and chub had not spawned it 
was believed, and were consequently thought to be a bit late. As 
the water is generally low in the Trent, good sport may be expected 
with the present weather if the fish are only ready, 

Several similar reports from other places are also to hand; but 

seing the points indicated are the best known places, and the rest 
are to much the same purport it is unnecessary to give more parti- 
culars. 
Writing of their opinions of what will be best to do, it may be 
mentioned that anglers think pike-fishing is thought of in some 
places as the best to start with where there are plenty. This, then, 
would do with the spinner or dead gauze. In some places perch 
fishing is recommended; in others, eels and flounders. A fear 
seems pretty general that roach and bream will not be ready ; but 
that is a matter the angler is more likely to prove for himself 
better than any one can tell before hand, and we think the majo- 
rity need not now be told to cease trying to catch fish out of con- 
dition. 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 
I.—TuHE EDEN VALLEY. 
By W..H. L. 


OW that the “merrie month” has fled, with its flowers (this 

year they have only just come), and the sweet perfume that 
is wafted along the valleys from the myriads of opening petals, and 
the dancing gnats of the summer’s eve are beginning to make 
country life both enjoyable and pleasantly irksome, and the angler 
envious of the sportive trout, the piscator, as well as the 
general holiday maker, is anxious to find a suitable locality in 
which he may gratify his taste whilst at the same time he may 
‘resuscitate his failing health. He, like so many more, must have 
his tour, and like others he is sometimes very much led by and 
indebted to the experience of those who have “ gone before.” It 
is in this spirit and with this design that the following remarks 
are penned; and whilst it is endeavoured they should be made use- 
ful, by the introduction of topographical particulars, they will be 
interesting to others than those on angling bent. Like the artist, 
the angler enjoys beauty of scenery, and, like the antiquary, he sees 
pleasure in the ruins of castles and halls, if even but moss and stone. 
But enough of introduction, Let us refer first to one of these 
new districts opened up to the tourist by the Midland extension 
to Carlisle and Scotland. Although there is nothing new about 
it at all, and has not been until lately left out of attention, it is in 
_ one sense what may be considered new, inasmuch as it was only 
with difficulty and great expense that these places could be 














reached by the ordinary traveller. Soon after leaving the borders 
of Yorkshire, going north into Westmoreland, the tourist emerges 
into the beautiful valley of the river Eden. This is a very pic- 
turesque stream for miles. Rising high up in the hills above 
Kirkby Stephen, quite on the borders of the broad-acred shire, the 
river runs amongst the mountains by Appleby, and into Cumber- 
land ; then by Kirk Oswald on to Carlisle, and finally into the 
Solway Frith. This valley is the most fertile in both Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland ; and into it, from the west, come the 
rivers Lyvennet, Lowther, Eamont, Petterill and Caldew. At the 
head of the Lowther and Eamont are the Haweswater and Ulles- 
water lakes respectively, and these, with the vast fells, or hills, 
which surround them, are enough to show the ordinary reader 
that he has got into a district teeming with interest, and one 
which will furnish him with all he may require in the way of 
resuscitating his waning health; and as to being able to gratify 
his tastes as an angler, the succeeding remarks will give him 
some idea. 

First, he may understand the Eden is one of the finest trout and 
salmon rivers in this part of the country. The valley, or water- 
shed forms what is known as the Eden fishery district, except that 
portion taken up by the drainage for the Lowther and Eamont, 
Of course, the upper portions of these, including Ulleswater and 
Haweswater, the two greatest lakes in the basin of the Eden, are 
exempt from the restrictions which apply to districts under the 
Salmon Fisheries Act. But then, salmon are excluded from both 
the Lowther and the Eamont. and consequently from the lakes 
named. Trout and char, however, are very plentiful. There are 
also great quantities of perch in the lakes, particularly Hawes- 
water. The fishing in the Eden is well known, in a certain class, 
and in the season many an aristocratic angler throws his flies for 
salmon inthis productive river, A few words, however, will not 
be out of place, particularly if we give them a practical turn, 
though we wish to take the reader to places less known. The 
higher portion of the river, that beginning just above Arma- 
thwaite and extending down to the confluence of the Eamont 


with the Eden, is under the jurisdiction of the Eden 
Conservancy Board. The Eden Angling Association, pre- 
serves trout as well as salmon and _ there are several 


smaller angling clubs at Penrith Appleby Kirkby Stephen, 
and Armathwaite. Even up in the Armathwaite water there are 
salmon, and also in the Armathwaite Castle water. Next to this, 
lower down, the Kirkby Stephen club water used to extend to 
within five or six miles of Appleby, and then comes the Appleby 
water, and below this the Penrith. The Penrith club have a long 
stretch of water through Borrow wood, a capital spot for a bit of 
quiet fishing, leave for which must be got from the secretary, 
Ferguson used to be the name of the keeper at Armathwaite, and 
here is a good country hotel and several private lodgings. Colly, 
near Appleby, is another prime swim, and plenty of sport is to be 
had there. The Tufton Arms Hotel is a good house, and you can 
get to know all particulars from there. 
splendid locality for salmon. 
land. 


Rickerby rocks is also a 
All these places are in Westmore- 
Entering Cumberland the river is under the juris- 
diction of the Carlisle Association, whose secretary was Mr. 
Pattison, and this club have four stretches of water, on 
one of which they have only the right to take trout. At 
Wetheral, four miles from Carlisle, the swims are considered the 
best ; and there is a very fair modicum of comfort at the Crown 
Inn. If you wish to make Carlisle your home, the Victoria or the 
Red Lion are possibly the best, although there are several others. 
Among the best swims may be mentioned Doctor’s Flat and Skye 
Foot waters. From Carlisle or Wetheral it is easy to reach the 
Petterill or the Caldew, and, from the former, the Esk. The 
Esk joins the Frith near the mouth of the Eden. These streams 
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are each noted for their trout swims. One of the best swims on 
the Caldew is at Dalston, where there is a station on the Mary- 
On the Esk the best are at _the 
Trout and salmon are 


port and Carlisle Railway. 
lower end of the stream, near Longtown. 
very plentiful also between Carlisle and the Solway Frith. 

For several years now the Eden Board of Conservators have 
made efforts to induce the salmon to reach the upper waters of 
the Eden, and these have been seconded by interested parties in 
the district. Complaints, however, have been made lately that 
equal facilities for their descending do not exist, and consequently 
many die of disease through not being able to reach the salt water 
after spawning. This has of late been particularly noticed 
at Ashley. Unfortunately the Board have of late come to 
loggerheads with the angling clubs on the river through their 
stringency in the matter of licenses. It appears sometime since 
they thought well to impose a tax of 2s. 6d. on every rod in their 
district, and this imposition is felt to be an extremely sore point 
with anglers on the spot, who naturally think it hard that they 
should thus be called upon to contribute to the preserving of 
salmon, from which they derive only an indirect benefit, and which 
interferes with their legitimate sport. This grievance was felt to 
be so great that it has led to a dissolution of the Kirkby Stephen 
Club. To give an idea of the number of anglers in the district, 
it may be stated that 170 2s. 6d. licences have been issued by the 
distributor on twenty miles of the Upper Eden. There is also a 
serious dispute over the water near Wetheral, and at Doctor’s Flat 
and Skye Foot, which it will be well to get to the bottom of on the 
It is not generally known, however, that visitors may have 
These may be 


spot. 
a single-rod license for a week for a shilling. 
obtained at Appleby. One of the most expert dressers of flies for 
the Upper Eden is Mr. W. T. Cummings, of Bishop Auckland, 
who is a practical angler in these waters. 

Undoubtedly the palm must be given to this district for its fer- 
tility and antiquities. Appleby isa fine old north of England 
town, around which cling many historical remniscences and by 
some antiquaries is supposed to occupy the site of the Roman Sta- 
tion Aballaba. It is the county town. Many times the old place 
was assailed by the Scots in their incursions, and they, at one time, 
succeeded in burning it. There are the remains of a Saxon or 
old Norman castle at the upper end of the town, and the church 
is interesting. There is a fine old manorial residence called 
Crackenthorpe Hall near here, which, from the earliest records, 
belonged to the Saxon family of Machels, but afterwards alienated 
to the Earls of Lonsdale, the great lords of the district ; and not 
with three 
At Armath- 
grand hill throws 
its sombre shade on to the surface of the river, which is at 
this point broadened into a narrow lake, placid and calm. 
Here are grand masses of rock, and among them a projec- 
ting crag called Cat Glent, bold and grotesque, and inhabited 
it is said, by wild cats. Beyond this is an old mill and a 
few sequestered cottages. Lower down the stream the Eden 
rushes headlong over the rocks like a cateract, which whirls the 
water into eddies and foam. For an artist the scene is grand. 


For the antiquary there is a castle and a nunnery, the appearance 


far from this are the remains of a Roman camp, 
entrances, and a watch tower or fort within bowshot. 


waite the scenery is extremely pretty. <A 


of the former, however, from its surrounding gloom, suggests 
rather the seclusion of the monastery. At the confluence of the 
Raven Beck with the Eden, lies Kirk Oswald.. The ruins of an 
ancient castle lie within a short distance of the town, which 
occupy an extensive area, square in shape, and bounded on three 
sides by a fosse, and on the fourth by the beck. There are many 
At Brough, a few 
miles off the river, there is also an ancient castle, around which 


numerous memories cling respecting Lady Anne Clifford and 


interesting particulars regarding its extent. 





others. Among the ruinsareastrong tower, a fosse, and a ditch 
and rampart, which suggest its also being a Roman station. 
Hellebeck Hall stands on a high hill surrounded by woodland, 
and from it is obtained a view of nearly the whole of this end of 
Westmoreland and the Moors of Yorkshire above Wensleydale. 
There are also up on the hills nearhere Lammerside and Pendragon 
Castles. 

Having got into the district, the holiday-maker will be loth to 
leave it. But in succeeding articles we will take him to swims 
ess known tothe piscator, but which possess special interest. 








ANGLING IN SOME OF THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 


QO’ the narrow neck of land, scarcely half-a-mile wide, which 
unites North and South Harris, stands the comfortable 
hotel and pleasant fishing quarters of Tarbet-in-Harris. Visitors 
staying in the hotel have the privilege of fishing for salmon trout 
in the Lacastile Lochs. These are three in number, connected 
with the sea, and united with each other by small streams. A 
pleasant walk of about an hour through the little village of Tarbet, 
and along the sea-coast, brings one to the nearest loch. There 
are boats on all the lochs. There is also, when the weather is 
suitable, fair fishing in all of them; but we found the loch nearest 
the sea and that farthest from it decidedly better than the middle 
loch. These lochs are late, the best months being July, August 
and September. In the sea around Harris, as in that around the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, sea-trout take fly, worm and minnow. 
One day we took a dozen small sea-trout in the salt water, fishing 
from a rock close to where the rivulet from the Lancastile Lochs 
runs into the sea; and on another occasion, fishing from a boat 
at half tide in the sandy bay near the farm of Luscantire, in South 
Harris, we killed with the protean minnow in a few hours a dozen 
fine sea-trout, weighing altogether 33 ]b. A number of salmon, 
some of them of considerable weight, were jumping near the 
boat; but, though the sea-trout were taking freely, none of the 
salmon ever attempted to seize the bait. Inthe last four days, 
during which we fished the lochs belonging to the Tarbet Hotel, 
we were tolerably successful, basketing (two rods) 48 sea-trout, 
from a pound and a-half to three pounds weight each, two grilse, 
and some brown trout. They were chiefly killed with the fly, but 
some were also captured with the artificial minnow. The best 
fishing lochs in North Harris are in the Deer Forest, and are 
strictly preserved. In one of these (Loch Scoorst) as many as 
fifteen salmon have been taken with fly by a single rod in one 
day. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Tarbet Hotel and in 
the forest of Harris is very fine; and from the hotel the ascent of 
Cleisham, the highest mountain in the Long Island, may be 
easily made bya good pedestrian. The road from Harris to 
Lewis ascends the skirts of Cleisham to a considerable height, 
and several miles’ walking may be saved by taking a conveyance 
to the highest part of the road. 
We had a few days’ fishing in two large lochs in South Hartis, 
connected with the sea by a short stream. They are called the 
Obb Lochs, and afford good sport in July and August, being, like 


NOTES ON 


all the lochs and streams in Harris, late. They arenotremarkable ~ 


for the number or quality of the brown trout; but the sea-trout 
are numerous, excellent and large. These lochs are not open to 
the public, and are, besides, very inconveniently situated as they 
are nearly twenty miles distant from Tarbet, and the inn at Obb, 
when we were there, had fare and accommodation of the most 
meagre and scanty description, A stream runs from Loch 
Langavat, the largest lake in South Harris, into the head of the 
Obb lochs. It is remarkable for the crystal purity of its waters, 
pools six or eight feet deep appearing scarcely deeper than one’s 
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knee. We got a number of Sea-trout, some of them four pounds 
weight, inthe Obb lochs and the stream from Loch Langavat. 
The number of lochs in the Long Island whose names end in vat 
(the Norwegian “ vatn,” water) is remarkable, and is one of the 
many traces of the Scandinavian rule that once extended over all 
the Western Isles, from the Butt of Lewis to the Isle of Man. 
The names of no fewer than ten considerable lakes in Lewis and 
Harris terminate in vat. There are three Lochs Langavat—that 
is long water; and in the island of Benbecula we find Lochs 
Ollevat and Langavat. 

Like Lewis and Harris, the island of North Uist abounds in 
lakes. There is a ferry across the Sound of Harris, from Rodel in 
South Harris to Loch Maddy in North Uist. The means of con- 
veyance is an open sailing boat, and as the Sound between the 
two islands is about ten miles wide and the weather often stormy, 
the crossing is often anything but agreeable. Loch Maddy, 
however, may also be reached by steamer from Glasgow. It isa 
safe and spacious harbour, studded with numerous islands, and its 
winding waters indent the land with the most wonderful variety 
of bays and creeks, so that its coast line is said to be nearly 200 
miles in extent. The fresh-water lochs in North Uist appear 
almost innumerable when you look down upon them from Ben 
Craoghan, the highest hill in the island. Indeed nearly as much 
of the surface seems occupied by water as by land. Loch Scadowa 
is by far the largest of these inland lakes, and its waters are so 
dotted over with islands that one can almost believe the local 
tradition that there is an island for every day inthe year. Troutare 
to be found in most of the lochs, and in several they are abundant 
and of good quality. As many as 150 have been caught by a 
single rod on a favourable day. So close to each other are some 
of these lochs, that it is quite possible to drag a light boat from 
one to another over the intervening narrow necks of land that 
separate them. The finest trout in point of size and quality are 
to be found in a moderately-sized loch near the Established 
Church manse. They are rather shy, and from a dozen to twenty 
is a good day’s catch. But then they run from one to four pounds 
weight each, and their quality is equal to that of Lochleven trout. 
The fishing in North Uist is not open to the public, and leave 
must be obtained from the proprietor. 

At low water, we drove across the sandy pavement of the 
channel which divides North Uist from Benbecula. The distance 
is three miles, and you require a driver who is well acquainted 
with the passage, as there are quicksands if you should deviate 
from the proper track. Benbecula is an uninteresting island, 
with no considerable hills to diversify the dreary monotony of its 
surface. Like North Uist, it seems nearly half water, and most of 
its lochs contain trout: But there is no good accommodation for 
tourists, and the fishing is not open to the public. 

From Benbecula we drove at low water across the narrow 
channel that separates it from South Uist. The latter is the 
largest of the outer Hebrides south of Harris, being twenty-two 
miles long and from seven to eight broad. On its east shore 
three sea lochs—Loch Skiport, Loch Eynort, and Loch Boisdale 
—pierce deeply into the land, and between the two first-named 
rises the fine mountain range of which Hecla, Carradale, and Ben 
More are the highest summits. The west coast, on the other 
hand, presents an unbroken front to the Atlantic, without bays or 
harbours of any kind, and all along it stretches for the whole 
length of the island a strip of level and comparatively fertile 
ground, called the ‘‘ Maher,” or meadow, thickly studded with 
lochs, many of which are so close to the sea that it would not be 
difficult to cut a passage from the fresh to the salt water, which 
would enable the sea-trout that abound along this coast to ascend 
to lakes which at present contain nothing except the ordinary 
_ yellow trout. There is a small inn at Loch Boisdale, on the 











south-east coast of the island, at which the steamers from Glasgow 
call. By far the best angling in South Uist is in the little river 
Howmore, which enters the sea on the west side of the island, 
about ten miles north of Loch Boisdale. It is one of the latest 
rivers in Scotland, the first clean fish not ascending from the sea 
until the month of July; but it often affords capital sport in 
autumn. It does not contain salmon but abounds in sea-trout 
and bull-trout, the latter of which not unfrequently attain a weight 
of fifteen and even of eighteen pounds. They come up from the 
sea into the river after high tides in autumn. The best part of 
the river is at its mouth, and is not more than a mile in length, 
consisting of a series of wide deep pools united by streams. We 
fished it for a couple of afternoons in company with a friend when it 
was not in very good angling trim, and we caught fifty sea-trout 
between us with the fly, from one and a-half to four 
weight; but we did not succeed in capturing any of the larger 
bull-trout, though we saw several in the pools. The fishing in 
the Howmore river and in the lochs of South Uist is preserved. 
No tourist who visits the island should omit to ascend Hecla, 
which the Norwegians, when they possessed the island, named 
after the famous Icelandic volcano. The view from its summit of 
sea-lochs, mountains, and inland lakes innumerable; of the long 
level stretch of the Maher; of the green hills of Barra and the 
Archipelago around; of the islands extending far away to the 
north and east ; and of the wide unbroken expanse of the Atlantic 
to the westward, combine to form a picture which once seen can 
never be forgotten. We ascended, ina beautifully clear day, from 
the hamlet of Grogary, and hada long walk over a brown undulating 
moorland, skirting many a tarn and loch, before we arrived at the 
foot of the mountain. The ascent and return occupied about five 
hours.— Scotsman. 
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FISHING IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


‘TRE change so much desired has come at last. During the 

entire of Saturday it rained in torrents, and a splendid flood 
was the result. The fish ran the weirs in myriads. The water 
has continued high up to the present, and as the new stock of fish 
brought up by the flood will have had time to reach the fishing 
streams high up, some sport is now in store for the anglers in the 
upper section of the river. Since Monday the net fishermen have 
had good average takes. I have not yet heard of any angling 


successes. The water is now in fine condition. 
Aste et a Se 


Trout POISONING NEAR SHEFFIELD.—Trout poisoning and poaching 
trout is going on to a large extent near Sheffield, Only a fortnight ago atten- 
tion was drawn to two cases in Derbyshire. Last Monday at Rotherham 
police-court, in a trout-poaching case the prosecuting solicitor stated that 
within the last few days the fish in four brooks in the neighbourhood of Shef- 
field had been poisoned and most of the fish destroyed. The fish in Auston 
brook had been twice thus destroyed, and only recently it had been stocked 
with young trout. He asked the magistrates to deal severely with the offenders, 
who were ultimately fined—one, a gamekeeper’s son, 43, and four more £2 and 
costs each, with the option of a month’s imprisonment. Some of the offenders 
had been groping the brooks for trout, the others had been spearing them. 

GreGory’s Spinninc Baritrs.—‘‘ The Gregory,” the “Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“‘ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable, 
success.—See that the name “ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr. i ‘ 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fiirs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] ’ i 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best fies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons. 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] ; : & 

GrorGE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices - 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’,—SHAKESPEARE. 


In days gone by bottom anglers used to look forward to what used to be 
termed the “ glorious first of June,’’ but now it is the ‘ glorious”’ 16th, and 
one and all rejoice at the conclusion of the enforced close season. The river is 
in prime fettle for all-round angling, its goodness having been much improved 
by the recent heavy rains. Rivermen, anglers included, have got Henley- 
on-the-brain, so very little fishing during the past week has been attempted in 
the face of whistling steam-launches, erratic boats with ‘‘ youth at the helm and 
pleasure at the prow,”’ and selfish men ‘‘ paddling their own canoe,” all bent to 
one centre of attraction in-Mid-Thames—Henley Royal Regatta. When this 
human race is fairly over, fishermen will be able to settle down to their roach 
and barbel without fear of being washed out of their punt or being given John- 
stonian titles by the ‘‘madding crowd.” THURSDAY EVENING.—River in 
prime fettle for all-round roach, chub, barbel and dace fishing. Anglers coming 
down to the Thames should provide themselves with all necessary baits. I trust 
in mynext note to be able to chronicle some good catches of “little tishes,”’ 
which are so sweet to the patient bank and puntsman. WindN.[i. Weather 
fishy.—MARLOW Buzz. 

June 17th, 1880. 

The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very low and clear, more rain will do 
good. Prospects: Prospects look better for jack if we get alot more rain. SPoRT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Wednesday a few jack, largest jack 11 lb —JoHN 


RUSH. 
The Thames (Windsor). 


A downpour of rain heralded the opening of the Thames season, and anglers 
have had anything but a comfortable time of it this last eighteen hours, as 
some have put in a rare long day. Notwithstanding, some decent bags of 
barbel, roach, jack, &c., have been had; but the latter, as usual, have been 
small, and the majority of anglers cannot be induced to spare these miserable 
pounders, It isa pity 2lb. is not the limit. Thelate showers have done a 
great deal of good, and will keep the water in order for all-round angling a 
considerable time. Ihave great pleasure inreporting a donation of £10 from 
Her Majesty to the Windsor and Eton Angling Preservation Society, which, 
through the exertion of the Rev. C. C. James, of Eton College, is now in 
thorough working order. A constant watch is kept, and he must be a very 
cute poacher who can escape their vigilance, and I feel certain that poaching 
here has been effectually stamped out. It is too warm for them now, anda 
remark from one ‘that the game was not worth the candle now,’ leaves but 
very little to be desired.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 

June 16th, 1880. 


Shepperton and Weybridge (Thames). 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER; Not very good at present. PROSPECTS: 
After the heavy rain the water will get much better for fishing. SPORT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: T. Purdue, fishing with a gentleman, caught a nice trout, 
weighing 4 lb., at Shepperton creek. A gentleman fishing the North Cray, 
caught one weighing 3lb. At Shepperton Weir, four of the fishermen, the 
first day caught ten jack, none of them very large. 


White House Fisheries (Hackney Marshes). 


This water seems to teem with fish. During the last few days a quantity of 
monster roach, bream, &c., have been seen. On Sunday and Tuesday some 
trout were taken, and several eels on the former day. Prospects seem to be 
exceptionally good for anglers, who have been anxiously waiting for the 19th 
inst., the water being in splendid condition.—GrORGE S. CoPpELAND. 


The Dove (Derbyshire. 


Our correspondent, writing on Thursday, says:—At the time of writing the 
weather is cloudy and dull, fish rising well at the May fly, anda great number 
of fishermen line the river banks, as is usual during the drake season. Good 
sport has been had with both the live and artificial drake, one basket number- 
ing 21 good fish, and another of 772 brace were taken with the live fly in Dove 
Dale on Tuesday. Seven brace were also landed with the trout killer on the 
same day and on the same length. "Wednesday was not nearly so good a day, 
as nothing could be accomplished with the May flies ; but the fish rose well at 
the yellow dun of May. On the Wye and Derwent, Mr. D. Foster took 4} brace 
of trout with this little fly on Thursday last week, one of which scaled 3 lb. The 
artificial most deadly on the Dove during the past week has most assuredly 
been the new drake with the real Canadian woodduck wings. This fly is as 
near perfection as it is possible almost to approach. Monday in this week was 
a fairly good day, but we did not see any baskets of more than 3} brace, but 
there might have been something more weighty accomplished had there not 
have been a heavy thunderstorm about midday, which had the effect of rising 
the water about a foot in half an hour. We should say there has been from 
15 to 20 bags of from 2} to 4 brace taken with fly each day during the past 
week from the six miles of open water on the Dove. 














Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

The drake season may now be considered nearly over both on the Wye, 
Derwent and Lathkill, and I can say that there has not beena very great 
quantity of fish killed, with either the natural or artificial flies on any of these 
rivers. Although the natural flies that have been out on these rivers have been 
very large and fine ones, the only flies that the trout seems most eager after 
are the yellows and little black midges. We have three kinds of yellows, the 
May yellow, the sally, and the yellow dun, two of these have upright wings 
and one flat. Sport on the whole during the week has been but middling 
with the artificial fly owing to the unsettled state of the weather. Several 
nice dishes of trout have been killed with dipping with the natural flies under 
the bushes and trees. On the Derwent, bottom fishing has been followed 
with fair success on most parts of the Derwent during the week. The killing 
baits have been ant eggs and maggots; early in the morning and late of an 
evening have been the best times to kill your dish of fish. Sport on the ponds 
has been very good, and some fine baskets of good-sized trout have been 
captured with both the artificial drakes and artificial flies, viz.: bundles, red 
spinners and sand flies. The opening day of the 16th inst., yesterday 
(Wednesday), was a most unfavourable day—cold, misty, rainy day; but 
despite all this a good number of anglers turned out, but I am sorry to state 
their takes were but small. Grayling are getting into fine condition. I saw 2} 
brace that was killed yesterday below Cromford, with the yellow flies.— 
GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. j 


June 17th. 
The Eden and Eamont (Eden Hall). 


CONDITION OF WATER : The river has now got very clear and low. Nothing 
is doing in the day time except worm fishing up-stream, trout are taking well 
in the evenings. I hear of some good baskets being taken up the Eamont 
with small fly and bastard. Sport DuRING THE PAST WEEK: S. Wilkinson, 
Esq., staying at Langwothby has had good sport. On Monday he killed 20 
fine trout weighing rr lb., with worm and Stewart’s tackle. The same gentle- 
man has had other good days, but I did not get full particulars as tonumber 
and weight. Mr. Marston and Mr. Yarde are staying at Langwothby ; they 
have had fair good takes, but I do not hear the full particulars. Weare now 
in great need ofa fresh in the river—it would bring up the saimon and improve 
the fishing.—E. RAINF. 

June 17th. 

The Exe (Exeter). 


This week has been one of the best of the season for anglers, as yet, owing 
to the numerous showers we have been having. Yesterday (Sunday) it 
threatened to rain many times, but nothing of consequence commenced to fall 
until after church time, since which it has continued until six this evening (Mon- 
day). The river has been very low, and is but very slightly altered; the water 
is just now dribbling over the weirs, but should we have a downfall during the 
night we may get a freshet that will allow many fish to get up and restore their 
scattered frames, for food they cannot have had to any amount during their long 
stay in the pools. I should like to investigate the quality of food they have 
been partaking of during their long sojourn. ‘‘Elvers’’ have been the only 
fish I have been able to discern going upwards, and as they are very plentiful 
and ofa very fattening nature, no doubt the salmon have hadan easy and luscious 
treat. Several dead salmon have been found from the estuary upwards, also in 
the Canal, but now we have a change in the weather things will be much 
altered, and I hope for the best. The net fishermen are doing well, and I hope 
in my next to inform you that the rod fishermen are doing likewise.—FRANK 


GOSDEN, Exeter. 
The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Low; in pretty good order for general 
angling with either cadbait, gentles, or worms. PROSPECTS: Look encourag- 
ing; but the wind is in a nasty quarter, viz., ‘‘ Nor. or Nor.~East;’’ but this 
afternoon the weather has been several degrees warmer. So, if the wind shifts 
round, I anticipate some fair sport. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: I. 
have not as yet had a chance to try my ‘‘’prentice hand;’’ but, from what I 
have heard, sport on the opening days has not been very good; but hope for 
better things. GENERAL REMARKS: A mixture of bread and bran, with a 
handful of barley-meal therein, not forgetting a few gentles among it, will be 
a capital ground-bait for a dace swim. Bait the hook with cad-bait for choice. 
A lad has just dropped in with a dozen nice flounders taken with worms.-— 
THE TRENT OTTER. ; 


June 17th, 
The Trent (Nottingham). 


Although the water on Wednesday, the opening day, was quite low and in 
good condition for general fishing, the weather turned out to be so unpro- 
pitious and cold, that anglers did not muster so strongly as was expected. The 
anglers who visited the lower part of the river, mostly provided themselves with 
plenty of worms, which they soon discovered was a mistake, for the temperature 
was too low for successful angling with that bait at this time ofthe year; the 
consequence was several of the rodsters returned without catching a fish of 
any description, which ought to be a lesson to them for the future; and I feel 
sure they will not forget, for some of them soon discovered that the anglers, with 
cadbaits had been having fair sport; one noted piscater producing 30 lb. of 
chub and three barbel, while anglers, in the same locality could not get a bite 
with worms. The weather was certainly in favour of those who employed cad- 
baits or locust for chub, but the latter bait have been very scarce this season, 
owing to the nights being too cold for themtoturnout. I cannot do better 
than recommend anglers to stick to the cadbait, which are very plentiful at the 
present time, and nearly all the bottom fish will take them, if employed in the 
proper places, that is, the shallow rapid streams. To attempt to capture any of 
the fish in deep water would simply be a waste of time, and this is the reason 
some of the rodsters failed to catch any fish on Wednesday last.— W. BAILEY, 
Kirk White St., Nottingham. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Trolanay 


There have been no salmon killed since last I wrote except a few caught by the 
net-men. On Sunday there was a nice fresh in the river, but it ran down very 
quickly, and left the river lower thanever. We have had splendid trout-fishing 
since the last rain, especially in the evenings. Mr. Millington and several others 
on the Nire killed numbers of good trout—one of them 5 lb., but we did not 
yet ascertain whetherit was captured by fly orbait. On the Anner, too, some good 
sport was had ; Mr. Bradford caught three dozen in two hours a few daysago. A 
party of gentlemen went to fish the lakes which are situated in the midst of 
the Comeragh mountains about eleven miles from Clonmel; they took a tent 
with them, they went there on Monday, and are expected to return this 


| evening. They are sure to have an enjoyable time of it, for independent of the 
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fishing they are surrounded by the wildest scenery, mountain crags, waterfalls 
and precipitous cliffs, where nothing breaks the solitude at night but the 
bleating of the mountain goat, the croak of the raven, and the scream of the 
eagles and pelegrine falcons which build their aeries in the most inaccessible 
cliffs. The fishing at Hilsheelan is now nearly at its best. Last night a party of 
four killed 17 good trout, indeed every night we hear of good sport from that 
part of the Suir. Some poachers which were caught in the act of net-fishing for 
salmon illegally were heavily fined. On the upper part of the river, about 
Golden, and when they heard that warrants were issued against them, they at 
once decamped, it is supposed to England. The police still have the net in 
their possession. The constabulary ought to be rewarded well for any success- 
ful cases of poaching they bring before the public. The killing flies are still the 
different coloured rails and grouse. The glass is falling, and wind changeable, 
so that we may hope for more rain. Dora. 


SCOTCH REPORTS 
(From the Scotsman, June 14.) 


Mr. STrEtr, of Black Park, and Dr. Anderson, of Kinnoull fished a small 
loch near Dalwhinnie, on the roth and 11th, when they creeled about 30 Ib. of 
trout, all in prime condition. 


CALLANDER.—Angling in this neighbourhood was very good last week. The 
following aie some of the takes: On Loch Katrine, Mr. Grove, Aveland Park, 
had on Tuesday 41 trout andi pike. Loch Vennacher.—On Wednesday, Mr. 
Duff, of Edinburgh, in a few hours had 17 trout; on Thursday 16 trout; on 
Friday, 17 trout and some perch; on Saturday, 24 trout and 11 perch—all 
splendid fish. 


LOCHLEVEN.—The weather on Saturday was sultry, with little wind until 
afternoon, when a fine easterly wind with rain set in. Sport was pretty good, 
and several heavy baskets made, the following being the reports :—Captain 
Richardson, Scaborough, 13 trout, 11 lb—one 2} lb; Mr. Jack, Edinburgh, 16 
trout, 15 lb; Mr. Stark, Milnathort, 17 trout, 16 lb; Mr. Nelson, Edinburg, ro 
trout, 8 lb; Messrs. Russell and Harper, 6 trout, 6 1b; Mr. Allison, 9 trout, 
8lb.; Mr. Wilson, Moffat, 17 trout, 17 1b; Mr. Pigson, 20 trout, 18 1b; Mr. 
Miller, Edinburgh, Io trout, 10 lb.; Mr. Hannay, Glasgow, II trout, Io lb.; Mr. 
Halladay, 25 trout, 19 lb.; Mr. Rose, Alva, to trout, 8lb.; Mr. F. J. Matthew 
and Mr. Read, Edinburgh, 20 trout, 19 lb. 40z.; Messrs. Paterson and Kerse, 
Edinburgh, 34 trout, 24 lb. 80z.; Mr. Martin, Edinburgh, io trout, 8 Ib.; 
Messrs. Guthrie and D’Eville, Edinburgh, 30 trout, 25 lb. 120z.; Mr. John M. 
Ross, Glasgow, and Mr. F. M’ Janet, 14 trout, 11 lb. 8 oz.—one of Mr. Janet’s 
trout was a very fine one and weighed 2 1b. 4 0z.; M. Lowe, 8 trout, Io lb. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC CLUB.—The annual angling competi- 
tion of this club was held on Saturday. The day was fine, but sultry, and not 
very favourable for fishing. There were two competitions, and the result was as 
follows: 1, John Dobie, Whitadder, 51 trout, 9 lb. 12%.0z.; 2, John Glegg, 
Leader, 33 trout, 6 lb. 3$ 0z.; 3, S. B. Burns, Beaumont, 23 trout, 4 lb. 3} oz. 
and 4, J. Cassels, Manor Water, 22 trout, 3 lb 1} oz. 


STRATHMORE (FORFAR) CLuB.—This club held their first competition for the 
season on Saturday. A whole day was allowed, but the weather being unfa- 
vourable for fishing, the takes were very light. ‘The prize-takers, with the 
weights of their baskets were as follows:—River.—1, James, Herald, 5 lb. 
40z.; 2, David Nicol, 3 lb. 3 0z.; 3, James Nicol, sen., 3 lb. 73 oz. ; 4, 
Charles M’Kenzie, 2 lb. Looh—r, James Masterton, 14 lb. 80z.; 2, John 
Burnett, 2 1b. 5 oz. David Nichol gained the special prize for the heaviest fish 
from the river with a trout, weighing 12} oz., and James Masterton one for 
the looh competition with a pike which weighed 41b. 12402. 


Tur TAy.—Since last report comparatively poor sport has been obtained on 
the upper sections of this river, in consequence of the lowness of the streams. A 
number of very fair baskets of trout, however, were made in the evening on Bol- 
fracks water, one gentleman having killed in a few hours, over 13 1b.—the most 
efficacious lure being the fly known as ‘the coch-y-bondhu,’’ together with a 
small-sized hare’s-lug bodied and woodcock-winged fly. No takes of salmon 
have been reported. 





NOTES ON TROUTING IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 


iA? we are in the midst of the trout fishing season, a few remarks 
upon that fish will, I have no doubt, be acceptable to your 
numerous readers, and also where to and howto fish for them. I 
shall just now confine myself to the trout-streams of Worcester- 
shire. There are the Leigh, Hawford, Laughern, and Sapey 
brooks, and many tributaries to these that trout are to be caught 
out of, either with the fly, the minnow, worm, or gentle. The 
‘weighed-in at their club-house over 
two hundred pounds’ weight of this favourite fish last season, and 
the first few weeks of this season have been favourable to the 
anglers. Nearly forty brace have been shown in the club room, 
the best brace weighing two and a half pounds. To fish for 
trout is quite an art in these small streams. You must be as quiet 
as you can, and in all cases keep behind your fish; that is, it is 
best to fish up-stream. Youcan get close toa fish if you can keep 
behind it, taking care that the sun does not throw your shadow 
upon the water. J. A. GRIFFIN. 


anglers 


15, Tything, Worcester. 











NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHES. 


By J. HarrIncTon KEENE. 
No. VIII.—Bueax. 


abe Bleak (/euciscus alburnus), blay, or willow-blade, as it is 

prettily termed in Yorkshire, is worthy of consideration. 
It is found in all rivers throughout Europe, and in large numbers 
in the Caspian. The Seine, Marne and Moselle also supply. 
them in great quantities. 

The fish spawns in May and June, and is exceedingly prolific. 
Like the dace, roach and rud, they assume a certain amount of 
roughness of the scales, and get together in immense herds after 
the operation has been completed. 
fish-culture is resorted to. Artificial sandbanks are constructed, 
and hurdles are therein placed. 
there remains to be vivified. 


At Anjou the rude sort of 


On these the spawn is laid, and 
Even this slight 
suffices to render a great increase of numbers. 
The spawning process with bleak, as with other fish, develops 
disorders which at any other time might remain dormant. The 


preservation 


parasites, tapeworm especially, referred to in the ‘‘notes” on 
roach, greatly afflict it; nor is this malady only confined to the 
spawning season. On bright days it is not at all uncommon to 
find bleak glancing and gleaming in the sunlight in a most 
erratic style. The fishermen call those fish presenting this appear- 
ance ‘mad bleaks.” It has been said that this movement 
simply indicates that they are cleaning themselves. Iam inclined, 
however, to believe that the glancing is attributable to the agonies 
caused by the parasite, because I have never found one of these 
‘mad bleaks” without a tapeworm. 

Perhaps the most wonderful circumstance in the life-history of 
the bleak, is the fact that it has, until quite recently, supplied the 
material for the manufacture of artificial pearls. M. Menicre has 
given in the Yowrnal of Applied Science, the whole rationale of the 
process. In the seventeenth century, it seems, M. Jaquin success- 
fully imitated pearls by means of the ‘ Oriental Essence ”—a 
name given to the oily nacreous product of the scale of the fish to 
keep its origin secret. 


guanine. 


The term now used to designate it is 
Mr. Pennel intimates that so great at one time was the 
demand, when the fashion of wearing artificial pearls was at its 
height, that the price of a quart measure of scales varied from one 
to five guineas. At one factory alone, in Paris, 10,000 pearls 
issued per week. Even when it is considered that 4000 fish must 
be sacrificed to each pound of scales, and that the pound of scales 
only produces 4 0z. of pigment, some estimate of the nnmber 
slaughtered may be formed. 

Not now, but formerly, Thames fishermen supplied considerable 
quantities of these scales. They, however, gave themselves no 
trouble beyond stripping the fish and throwing its body away. 
The pearly product of roach is of inferior quality, and it is un- 
usual for it to be manufactured from them now, though the 
attempt has been made in times past. 

The chief parts from which this essence was derived for the 
manufacture of artificial pearls were the south-west parts of 
France, Anjou, Ecoufflans, and Point de 1é. Children are chiefly 
employed in the abolishment of the scales at these places, the 
following being the plan of procedure: The fish are taken when 
fresh, and the scales, scraped into a tub, containing a little water; 
the dark dorsal part of the fish is not scraped, as the scales of 
that part are yellow and useless; the whole is ultimately received 
in a horsehair sieve. 

The first water is thrown away, and the scales are gently 
washed, and then pressed; the essence settles at the bottom of 
the tub in a brilliant blue-white oily mass. The pancreas and 


intestines of the fish produce the essence, but they were thrown 
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away as probably presenting too much difficulty of manipulation 
to be of any ready value. The guanine is then placed in tin boxes, 
covered with ammonia, and forwarded to the Parisian market. 
In filling the glass globules. a tiny tube is used to draw up the 
essence, and it is then ejected into the barrel. If greater solidity 
is required melted wax is poured in. The chemical character of 
this guanine, or ‘ Oriental essence,” I find to be somewhat as 
follows.: It isan albumenoid oily liquid, in which float a multi- 
tude of tiny scales. The largest of these are rectangular in shape 
about four times as long as wide, and each has three cylindrical 
The guanine is difficult to mix with water, is 
insoluble in acetic acid and ammonia, but combines freely with 
sulphuric acid. That coagulates it into a viscid white mass, 
which afterwards turns black if not prevented by instant cooling. 
There is no doubt that it is a natural scale and pigment making 
secretion. 

The word bleak indicates its whiteness (Danish, blek ; Swedish, 


coloured veins. 


blick ; German, blicken, to glimmer, to glance), and the following 
is a detailed sketch of its characteristics. Colour on back, head, 
tail and back fin a bluish green, varying to whitey green, and a 
beautiful pea-green; pectoral and anal fins of nearly the same 
hue with similar variations; ventral fins, pure white; sides and 
belly a sheeny, silvery white, sometimes, but rarely, incandescent ; 
scales small and slightly set; back but little convex, sides flat- 
tened. The proportions of the fish are as follows :—The whole 
length of the body, head, body and tail-fin, if considered as six, 
the length of the head is as one, and is small and delicate, with 
under lip slightly projecting, and a fragile grayling-like upper lip. 
Depth of body from shoulder to commencement of pectoral fins 
somewhat greater than length of head. The back fin, unlike the 
dace, commences much nearer the tail than the opposite ventral 
fins. 


of all quiet streams, or round about eddies near rougher streams. 


The haunts of the bleak arenear the surface of the water 


Ihave, as a boy, however, caught them witha gentle in the boiling 
rush of the weir. 








THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. VI. 
By N. D’ANVERs. 
THe Hump-pack WHALE.—No. II. 
Megaptera Versabilis. 


OA BRUSH the Hump-backs are found in every ocean, they 
resort periodically, with some degree of regularity, to 
particular localities where the females bring forth their young. 
It appears also that large numbers of both sexes make a kind of 
general migration from the warmer to the colder latitudes as the 
seasons change, going north as summer approaches and returning 
south towards the winter. The following is a summary of the 
observations made by Captain Scannon, along the coasts of 
North and South America, and in Oceanica. In 1852 and 1853 
large numbers of Hump-backs resorted to the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
Peru, to calve; the height of the breeding season being in July 
and August. In the Bay of Valle de Banderas, Mexico, in 
December, numbers of mothers were seen with cubs only a few 
days old; in May, in 1855, in Magdalena Bay, Lower California, 
many were observed, some with large and some with quite small 
calves, and in August and September whole herds of young and 
old, male and female, were disporting themselves off Tonga-Taboo 
one of the Friendly Islands. It isnoteworthy that a large majority 
of the last-named were white on the under side of the body and fins, 
a peculiarity giving plausibility to the opinion of some naturalists 
that the Hump-back family includes several species. 
In the famous whaling-grounds of the Bay of Monterey, Upper 
California, the best season for the Megaptera is in October or 
November ; but some few of these whales are also taken between 








Apriland September. The great body of the Hump-backs, how- 
ever, are observed working their waynorthwards until September, 
when they begin their southward journey, often swimming to the 
lower end of the Bay of Monterey in search of food, consisting 
principally of small fish, and the lower order of crustaceans. 

It is whilst feeding that these animals are most easily pursued 
and captured, and a great number have fallen victims.to their in- 
difference to everything else whilst enjoying a meal. Of the 
number taken in the Pacific, one was the most gigantic of the 
species ever seen, and yielded no less than 140 barrels of oil. 
Another, distinguished by the unusual peculiarity of a white spot 
on its hump, was recognized for years in succession in its periodical 
migrations, but managed to escape unharmed until the bomb-gun 
and hand-lance came intouse. Its size nearly equalled that of the 
whale mentioned above, but for some reason unexplained it 
yielded only eighty-five barrels of oil. 

Hump-backs are usually captured with acommon hand-harpoon 
and lance, or Greener’s harpoon-gun and the bomb-lance, by the 
whale-ship’s crew, and as they are very liable to sink when dead, 
every exertion is madeto get the harpoon in with line attached, 
before the bomb-gun is discharged. Then, if the victim does go 
to the bottom, a buoy is fastened to the end of the line until the 
body is sufficiently decomposed to be drawn to the surface, 
Sometimes the dead animal has avenged its wrongs when living by 
coming up with such a sudden bound as to upset the boat of its 
captors, but experience has now taught whalemen to avoid sucha 
catastrophe, by halting at a respectful distance from the buoy. 

The Megapteras are captured by the Indians and Esquimaux of 
the North-west coast in much the same manner as the Califorma 
Greys (see Nos. II. and III. of our previous notes). They are also 
hunted by the natives of the Aleutian Islands, who pursue them 
in their baidarkas or skin boats, and show surprising skill in 
hurling their harpoons, which are so fashioned that every writhe of 
agony works the tortuous instrument further into the quivering 


flesh. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTICES OF TACKLE. 


THE “BeE.w’s Lire” SPINNER.—This is an artificial minnow, or 
small dace, which has been brought out by Mr. Alfred, of 20, 
The spin, which is admirable, is imparted 
simply by acurve in the metaltail; it has no side fins. It is the best 


Moorgate Street. 


minnow of the kind we have yet seen, as it really spins and does 
Several Thames trout have, we understand, been 
taken with it—perhaps the best testimonial any bait could have. 
The one Mr. Alfred sent us wobbled a little at first, but we found 
the tail was curved too evenly; the curve of the upper part of the 
tail should be more decided than that of the lower. 


not wobble. 





THE STANLEY ANGLERS. 


UNDER the presidency of Mr. C. P. Wheatstone and the untiring 
devotedness of its honurary secretary, Mr. Charles Laidlaw, the 
Stanley Anglers reigns supreme at its old quarters, the Lord Stanley, 
Camden Park Road. Considering it has only been established nine 
years it possesses a museum of fish specimens which will bear honor- 
able comparison with very much older clubs, indeed it contains some 
rare examples of different species of the finny tribe including a case 
of large perch which may possibly not have its equal in any other 
angling society. Mr. C, P. Wheatsone has been Prime Warden of 
the Stanley anglers for the last four years and he is likely to hold the 
reigns of office for an unlimited period of time. It certainly could 
not be in better hands, ar.d that, there is little doubt, the body corpo- 
rate very well know, and long may he live to occupy that position. 
The ninth anniversary banquet took place on Monday evening last 
at the Lord Stanley Hotel, the large billiard room being utilised for 
the occasion and the worthy president taking up the important posi- 
tion ofchairman, with Mr. Pollentine in the vice-chair. ‘There was 
an attendance of about forty members and friends including Lieut. 
Col. Crawford, Dr. Harris, Messrs. Hewett, W. H. Brougham 
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Lupton, Dix, C. Laidlaw, Heaton, C. Scull, L. B. Knight, James, 
Godsell, Humphreys, Treadgold, W. Jarvis, &c. An excellent and 
substantial dinner was placed upon the table which was 
very much appreciated by those present and it was served 
up in capital style. On the dinner table was placed a trophy 
consisting of the head and jaws of a shark, caught, collected 
and presented to the Stanley Anglets by Mr. L. B. Knight, 
It was set up with very good taste under a glass shade and large flat 
stand, which bore a suitable inscription and contained, amongst 
other interesting relics the hook on which the monster had been 
caught. The trophy was much admired and appreciated by the 
members. There was no exhibition of prizes, as they had been 
nearly all presented, except a pair of handsome silver tankards, 
given as a prize for Bank holiday fishing by Mr. W. Jarvis, the pro- 
7 prietor of the Lord Stanley, and which were won by W. N. Hunter, 
. The first toast on the list was the customary one of ‘‘ The Queen the 

Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family,” 

which the chairman observed in proposing was always received in the 
a most loyal manner by the anglers, and responded to most heartily by 
every Englishman. 


. The Chairman, in proposing what he rightly designated as the toast 

| of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Stanley Anglers,’’ remarked on the 
paucity of sport in the last season, attributing it to various causes, 
notably that of the floods and the long-continued frosts. He forcibly 
urged upon the members to do more than they had hitherto done 
during the forthcoming season, in which there were the best of angling 
prospects. ‘he toast was in reality drinking their own healths, but 
they would not be wrongin doing that inthe most hearty way. He 
had great pleasure in coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Pollen- 
tine, their capital vice-president. The Stanley Anglers did all honour 
to the toast. Mr. Pollentine, in a neat reply, said although the club 
had lost some of its best members by death and other causes, he would 
like to see some of those now amongst them work more energetically. 
They had some hard-working fishing membersin their ranks, with their 
worthy President at the head, as his grand shows every week strikingly 
evidenced, but still would urge upon many of them to keep up the 
angling returns with better spirit. It was not all of them, however, 
that had the same opportunities and the same time at their disposal 
but he hoped this season all would do what they could. He thanked 
them for their warm response to the toast. Mr. Charles Laidlaw, the 
Honorary Secretary, then gave an account of the proceedings of the 
Society in the past year. After discharging all liabilities there 
remained at the time of the audit a balance in hand of £5 13s. 5d. but 
which would be increased by a further sum of £5 gs. od. of unpaid 
subscriptions, most of them having been already received. This would 
bring up the balance to £11 2s.5d. They had now 37 fishing members 
fully paid up, and 63 honorary members, making a total of 100. The 
amount of prizes offered to the club was £12 1s. 6d., and of private 
prizes £40 9s., of the former £7 11s. 6d. have been won, and of the 
latter £32 Is. The total weight of the fish had been 1381 Ib. 4 oz. 
The top weight being as follows:—Mr. C. P. Weatstone, 410 lb. 
7i oz.; C. Scull, 259 lb 93 oz.; Mr. G. Walker, 172 Ib. 14 0z. ; and 
Mr. R. Forbes, 131 lb. 4 0z. Mr. Laidlaw concluded with a forcible 
appeal to the members to make a good return this year and this he felt 
could be easily done by their energy and perseverance. The next 
toast was ‘‘ The Thames Angling Preservation Society,’’ which 
Mr. Laidlaw, in proposing, said was one of the best institutions in the 
world, and was admirably managed by those connectea withit. He 
felt proud in associating with it the name of their old friend, Mr. 
W. H. Brougham, and congratulated the society in possessing so able 
a chairmanas Mr. Spreckley, who worked so laboriously in conjunction 
with the secretary for their benefit. Mr. W. H. Brougham, in his 
reply, referred to some of the good work that had been done by his 
society during the past year, and for which they were largely indebted 
to his chief, Mr. Spreckley. He would particularly refer to their 
having secured the co-operation of the City and Metropolitan Police, 
after a lengthened but willing correspondence. The society could 

claim the merit of obtaining this union, and which will be extended 
to all our metropolitan streams. After noticing one or two other mat- 
ters in the protection of the Thames Fishery there was only one thing 
he regretted, and that was that out of over one hundred angling 
clubs not a tenth part of them subscribed to this society. Surely with 
the work they had done and were still doing, there ought to bea 
subscription, he did not care how small, from each of those clubs, 
if only to place them in union with the society, and as a simple 
expression of their regard for the active manner in which it 
was now worked. Mr. C. Scull briefly proposed ‘‘ The Prize Givers,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Lupton. Mr. Pollentine gave ‘‘ The 

- Press,’’ which was replied to by Mr. Brougham. Mr. Wheatstone, in 
giving the health of the Secretary, said there could not possibly be a 

-more hard-working one, and he was respected by them all. Mr. Laidlaw 
received quite an ovation on rising to respond to the toast. A 
number ot other toasts followed, all being interspersed with some 
capitalsinging by Messrs. Scull, Laidlaw, Hamilton, Lawfordand others, 

Mr. Hamilton accompanying them on the pianoforte in an efficient 

manner. ‘‘ The Host and Hostess” received a welcome response, and 
were eulogised for a good dinner and some excellent wines ; the 

evening altogether was most agreeably occupied. 
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CApruRE OF A LARGE SALMON.—Mr. Thnmas Walker, fisherman, Murray 
Street, Annan, has landed with the half-net, on Annan Sandrig, a magnificent 
_almon, weighing 51 lb. and measuring 4 feet 4 inches in length, with a girth 
of 27} inches. The salmon is one of the largest ever caught in the district, 
and was in rare condition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do notholdourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDFNTS. 


L. A. Hurton, (Victoria Park, Manchester). From the ‘“Angler’s Diary ” we 
find that there is a little fishing in the Neckar for coarse fish, but for trout 
you will have to go about eight miles and pay ninepence for every pound 
of trout you catch and take away with you. Ordinary English trout flies 

“answer a There are also some very fine trout in the Wolf’s spring two 
miles off, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

S1r,—Can any of your readers inform me of the best fishing spots in the 
Norfolk Broads, with the naives of cheap inns and other reliable information? I 
want a quiet place.—I am, &c., J. D.C. 

14th June, 1880. 


THE MUNDELLA ACT. 

S1r,—I am glad the question has been asked of the Associations if they con- 
template moving in the matter of the Mundella Act. Without going into the 
defects of the Act, I wish to point out there are ideas of vital import bearing 
upon the now close time well worthy of consideration, that may seriously affect 
angling inthe future. I think there‘lies more at the bottom of our friend 
‘‘ Ruff’s”’ idea and his followers’ than they at present get credit for. 

Although fishing opens on the 16th June, the great bulk of anglers will not 
put in appearance till the 20th, when, owing to the long close time, I am afraid 
many will go so desperately to work. The moment they are released from the 
different trains they will be rushing off (six miles an hour, doing the Agricultural 
Hall business), jumping ditches and crossing fields of uncut grass, not stopping 
to consider the harm they will do their brother anglers (for farmers and grass 
owners cannot be expected to put up with this sort of thing). It is not much to 
be wondered at, considering they have been pent up so long, especially as they 
are urged on by the many valuable prizes giver for the opening of the season. 
Iam sorry to see prizes given for June, when nearly all fish are at their worst. 
Yes, I would rather see angling allowed for certain fish during certain months, 
for I believe less harm would be done. 

I see by Mr. P. Geen’s letter he also is not satisfied with the Act; he would 
like further protection given to jack, perch and dace. There he is quite right, 
but he must consider there are hundreds of men who can only angle one day a 
week. Therefore, I say, will the great body of anglers put up with the four or per- 
haps five months’ close time required to make the Act perfect ? That is a ques~ 
tion to be considered. Also that the fence time, as it now stands, fails, as it pre- 
vents several kinds of fish being taken when at their best, while it allows 
unclean fish to be angled for and netted out, for no doubt the nets will be a 
work again before this is in print.—I am, &c., A. LONDONER. 





FISHING NEAR WORCESTER. 

S1r,—I shall be glad if you or any of your readers could give me some 
information as to the fishing in and around Worcester. 

Ihave the ‘‘ Anglers’ Guide’ (which you justly describe as invaluable), but 
the information given is only as to the rivers Severn and Teme. 

I am purposing making a stay for some little time in Worcester, and would 
like to know if there are any good pools, &c., in the neighbourhood of the city 
which can be fished, and how. 

I should be glad of any information from your subscribers in the neighbour- 
hood.—I am, &c., H. CoLiry. 

Jane 14th, 1880. 





THE BLUE ROACH. 

S1r,—In No. VII. of ‘Notes on the History of Fresh-water Fishes,’’ by 
Mr. J. Harrington Keene, in last week’s paper, the following occurs :— 

“The Azurine, or Blue Roach (/euciscus cwruleus) is, as far as I know, 
extinct now, though Yarrell speaks of its being found in the neighbourhood of 
Knowsley.’’ 

In the description of the fishing at Dartford, given in the “ Angler's Diary,” 
I find it stated, ‘There is a peculiar blue roach to be found in a small pond 
on the Dartford Marshes.’ Is this likely to be the Zewciscus ceruleus ?—Lam, 
&c., W. KING. 

London, E. 





FISHING OFF THE SOUTH DEVON COAST. 

Str,—The season so far has been a very bad one for the sea fishermen. 
Mackerel have been scarce in our bay, the bait on which they feed having been 
driven to the eastward, where, under the lee of the Chesil Beach and the Isle 
of Portland, they found smooth water, there to be followed by the large shoals 
of mackerel. I hear reports of 50,000 to 100,000 a-day being caught on that part 
of the Dorset coast. Here, however, the best day’s work has been 2200 among 
four seines. The drift boats, too, have had wretched luck—so bad that the men 
have given it up in despair. 

Large shoals of shad, locally termed ale-wives, have been caught, but being 
a very bony fish they are quite unsaleable, except as bait for shell-fish. Crabs 
and lobsters, too, seem to have been affected by the N. E. winds, since the 
change to the N. and W. W. they have been more plentiful. A few conger, 
too, have been caught in the crab-pots, and in a short time there will be plenty 
caught with hand lines in the offing. The pollack are now well on the feed. 
On Friday my wife and I went over to Straight Point to gather samphire; we 
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towed two lines, and in an hour took 17 fine pollack, the largest 7 lb., one 
line had four flies on—scarlet bodies, silver twist, white and scarlet wings ; the 
other, one of Brook’s spinning red eels. The flies took the greatest number, 
the eel the best fish—I have always found this to be the case. In the evening 
at sunset I went out again, and close to shore in front of the village picked up 
seven more. I use now four fathoms of annealed copper-wire above the gut 
with a swivel above and below it. This sinks the line well, and does not show 
like lead. In deep water have one of the Guernsey horse-hair lines with pipe 
leads every two fathoms and the wire snooding. I used to have an objection 
to wire snoods as they are liable to break at a kink, until the author of the 
“Sea Fisherman’? pointed out to me that they sank the bait below the level 
of the main line, and leads under also, from never being perfectly straight, gave 
a certain irregular motion to it, which, as all spinners are aware, is an attraction 
to the fish. A few bass have been seen playing. I have been out with the rod 
and flies several times, but have not yet been able to fallin with a shoal. If, 
though, we get a week of calm sunny weather I hope to make a catch, for I 
hear they are taking well on the coast of North Devon, a gentleman having 
taken 68 in a few hours.—I am, &c., G. GOSLING. 
Budleigh Salterton, June 15th. 


FISHING NEAR LONDON. 
S1R,—Can any of your readers inform me where I can have a good day’s 
roach-fishing within 25 miles of London? An answer through your paper, the 
FIsHING GAZETTE, will oblige.—I am, &c., J. ATKINS. 





TROUT IN THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


S1r,—Your impression of 5th inst. has been sent to me, together witha 
request to give any information I may have on trout in our local waters. 
Trout—I believe, Bull Trout, Sa/mo /.rox—have frequented the Waveney, 
more or less, in the spring months, ever sinceI canremember. Last season they 
were unprecedentedly numerous and remained very late ; two, one to two pounds 
each, were caught with a worm on Oulton Broad within a stone’s throw of my 
office one morning ; and Mrs. Johnson, of Bungay, found one dead by the 
river side of considerable dimensions, supposed to be six to eight pounds in 
weight. Whereas, I saw the capture of two largish ones in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich announced not only in the local papers but also in the /ve/d, and 
I took the trouble to interrogate the vendor of one of them myself, to see if I 
could discover anything interesting about it. Again, Mr. C. Louis Buxton 
stated in his lecture; which he has confirmed personally ; that trout come up 
from the sea and spawn annually somewhere in the neighbourhood of Coltishall. 
I therefore presume that he knows of their presence in the Bure. I observe a 
letter signed ‘* Waveney” flatly contradicts some previous correspondence 
which I have never seen. I venture to doubt his authority until he declares his 
name, and wonder if he will be equally abrupt with me.—I am, &c., 

Oulton, Lowestoft, June 11th. W.. S. Everitr. 





WORMS FOR THE STEWART TACKLE. 

Str,—Can any of your correspondents inform me if there is any way of pre- 
serving worms (dead) for worm-fishing with the Stewart tackle ? If dace, gud- 
geon and minnows can be kept for use in methylated spirit, why, for spinning , 
should not something be found to preserve worms? Would glycerine combine 
with any spirit for such a purpose ?—I am, &c., ARMIGER. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


BARROW-UPON-SOAR, QUORNDON, AND MOUNTSORREL 
ANGLING SOCIETY. 
STOCKING THE RIVER WITH TROUTLINGS. 





At a Committee meeting held in connection with the above society some weeks 
ago it was resolved that these waters should be stocked with brook trout. The 
secretary, Mr. Darker, was at the same time instructed to purchase 2000 of these 
dainty fry at a cost of five pounds, and a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 
J. J. F. Scott, Darker, Dawson, Sharpe, Browne and Fewkes, were deputed 
with discretionary powers to carry out all the necessary arrangements as to their 
distribution. By the 5.12 p.m. up train (Barrow Station) on Thursday, the 3rd 
inst., the troutlings arrived in a glass carboy, and as the day for the piscatorial 
tribes was everything that could be wished, they were all alive toa fish. The 
distribution commenced opposite Toone’s Island, just below Barrow Bridge, J. 
D. Cradock, Esq., of Quorn Court, kindly undertaking to let swim the first 100, 
adding at the same time a few very appropriate remarks as to their multiplica- 
tion and growth. The enthusiastic party here took possession of two pleasure 
boats, and commenced rowing up the Quorn waters until they reached the lawn 
in front of the hall. Fortunately the President of the society, E. 
Warner, Esq., was here taking exercise. This gentleman manifested 
much interest in the matter that was being accomplished, and wished the ex- 
periment success, and offered suggestions as to the localities most suitable for 
the habitation of the brook trout family. The rain now came down so copiously 
as to compel the boats to take refuge in the boathouse here situated upon the 
river. For full half an hour the occupants (all devotedly attached to the rod 
and line), vied with each other in relating the various feats they had accom- 
plished, provoking much laughter and applause. The honorary secretary, 
however, in his turn, so completely eclipsed the rest by his imaginary adventure 
with a monster shark, in which a little nigger boy figured largely as to render 
the narration of real catches of the finny families quite uninteresting. The 
storm now somewhat abated, and the task was resumed. At the Gas House 
the Messrs. Wright, merchants, made their appearance in their family boat, 
and kindly acted as pilots willing to render timely assistance in the event of 
any casualty, The distribution then proceeded systematically, the number of 
fry, and the best places, being well observed. ‘Vhe rain now came down in- 
cessantly, but the boats advanced steadily up the river, nothing daunted, meeting 








with no obstruction with the exception of a pine tree, which had been brought down 
by the flood, and had stretched itself right across the stream. This occasioned some 
little annoyance, but a strong rope was quickly attached, and the tree was drawn 
to the bank and safely moored. Higher up towards Whatton Pool, J. J. F. 
Scott, Esq., vice-president, and Mr. Wood, National School, Mountsorrel, 

South, who had for a long time vainly searched for the boats, arrived and were 

in time to participate in the distribution. ‘It’s well to kill two birds withone 

stone.’’ The distributors of the troutling fry kept up a keen observation in 

order to ascertain whether any unlawful fishing had been done, and to their 
surprise a number of eel lines were discovered attached to the bank. Upon 
examination it was found that the hooks were carefully put on, showing con- 
vincingly that the setter was well experienced in this illegal practice. At eight 
o’clock the boats had accomplished the work and returned down the stream. 
Refreshments in the mean time had been nicely prepared by Mr. O. S. Browne, 
of the White Horse Inn, Quorndon, whither the aquatic party immediately 
resorted, doing ample justice, no doubt, to the spread. A riverkeeper of some 
years’ experience, who will not be afraid of watching the water by night, was 
subsequently appointed, after which the committee separated to their various 
places of abode, congratulating each other upon the piscatorial prospects of the 
coming season. Abundance of roach, bream, perch, dace, chub, &c., are 
known to exist in the society’s waters. There is also a good sprinkling of pike, 
and, with the addition of trout, the lovers of the rod frequenting such excellent 
waters as above described need entertain little dozbt but that they will experience 
excellent sport. 


BRIGHTON ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

An important meeting of the above association was held on Monday evening, 
at the Prince of Wales’ Hotel, Queen’s Road. Mr. Gamblin in the chair. 
There was a large attendance, including Mr. Anscombe (hon. sec.) Mr. Ford, 
(Vice-chair), Messrs. Gardner, Hassell, W. Saunders, G. Saunders, Stapleton, 
Ash, Salter, Bullock, Power, Lane, Cardy, Abrahams, Short, Tree, Stoner, &c. 
&c. The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
quarterly report was read by the secretary ; it showed there was good balance in 
hand and that the Association had gained eight members since the last quarterly 
meeting, The report was unanimously agreed to. Several alterations in the 
rules were proposed. The advisability of joining the West Central and Provincial 
Angling Society was warmly discussed and specially advocated by the Chairman, 
who in a clear manner pointed out the advantages which would accrue from 
joining, ultimately the question was adjourned for three months. A fine bass 
which was caught by Mr. Stapleton was exhibited. A cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman and the hon. sec., closed the proceedings. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETIES. 

There was a very large attendance of the delegates of the angling clubs in 
union with this association at the monthly meeting on Friday evening in last 
week atthe Star and Garter Hotel, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. Mr. J.C 
Murray, the president, occupied the chair. It was evident from the tone of the meet- 
ing that the association was making rapid strides and growing in the estimation 
of the angling public. The committee decided that five shillings should in 
future be the charge for enrolment of angling clubs, and the privilege cards 
issued immediately on receipt of members’ names. The association is actively 
engaged at the present time in seeking to obtain some important and valuable 
concessions from the Great Eastern and other railways. Mr. F. C. Hatfield, 
the popular treasurer, is untiring in his energy to advance the interest of the 
association, and spares neither trouble or expense in promoting all the good he 
can for the benefit of his brother anglers. Mr. R. Stebbing inakes a most ac- 
tive and efficient secretary, and there can be no doubt the present good list of 
angling clubs already enrolled, will, by the efforts of those two gentlemen soon 
be very largely increased. 

IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCI#TY. 

The following three special prizes will be competed for on Sunday next, 
June 2oth, between Cook’s Bridge and the Rye House Bridge, all com- 
petitors to fish from the ‘‘towing path,’ all fish weigh according to the 
society’s rules :—A pair of carved footstools, given by Mr. B. Crook; 103, éd., 
given by Mr. A. Salmon; 7s. 6d., given by Mr. W. Bell. 


NORFOLK ANGLING SOCIETY. 
RETURN VISIT PRIzES.—First prize, £t 1os.; Second prize, #25 
Through some misunderstanding between Mr. Humphries and Mr. J. Moore 
with respect to the above prizes, Mr. Moore’s prize will be fished for at Pang- 
bourne, on Sunday, June 27th. CoNprrions :—All-competitors_ to go down 
by Sunday morning train. Peg-down match; commence fishing at 12, and 
leave off at 4; roach only to weigh. Fish weighed on the bank at competitors’ 
swim. Swims drawn for after the arrival of train; one rod only. No com- 
petitor to leave his swim after commencing fishing, without the consent of the 
referee, or will be disqualified. All competitors must produce their tickets 
before drawing for swims. Members fishing for Messrs. Humphries and 
Pearce’s prizes on the 2oth eligible to compete for this. The prizes will be 
presented at Mr. Galloway’s, the club-house, Norfolk Arms, on Tuesday, June 
29th, at 9. The prize presented by Mr. Galloway, and fished for at Harefield 
will be presented same night. 


ROYAL GEORGE, 

Thirteen clubs were represented at the return visit to this society on Tuesday 
last. The evening was made enjoyable by the following gentlemen, who con- 
tributed to the harmony.—viz, Messrs. Willis, Wilcox, Orridge, Smith, 
Jennings, Tompkins, White, Butler, J. Gains, Walters and Atkinson, the last 
two gentlemen being encored. Note.—Members are informed that several 
prizes are already in the case. Conditions, &c., to be seen in the club-room. We 
have also to thank Mr. Osman, our district officer, who has kindly given a prize. 
—F. MILLARD, Secretary. 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Caught at Goring on Wednesday by Mr. R. Himmond, 3 lb. roach and 
dace, one roach weighing 1} 1b. On Sunday next we have five prizes to be 
fished for in the Thames.—WM. Brown, Hon. Sec, 
June 17. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

The ‘members of the above will compete for a number of prizes, on Sunday 
next, June 2oth., at Sunbury. A q-horse omnibus will start from Bright’s 
coffee house, in the Walworth Road, at 6a.m. sharp, to the Magpie, Sunbury. 
Fishing to commence at to a.m. and finish at 6 p-m. -Mr, Fox’s prize is given 
for pope, and not for pike, as stated in your last.—Prxir. 
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WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 

The inaugural dinner of this recently established. but promisingly successful 
angling society, (ook place at the head-quarters, Windsor Castle Hotel, King 
Street, West Hammersinith, on Thursday evening, April roth, the chair being 
occupied by the president, Mr. H. Jacques, and the vice-chair, by Mr. W. 
Day. Although it was on the Ascot Cup Day, a very large company assembled 
on the occasion, including Mr. Thomas Spreckley, the Treasurer of the 
T.A.P.S. ; Mr. M. S. Butler, the Treasurer of the Club 7 Din, Coo. stock, 
Honorary Secretary ; Mr. F. C. Hatfield, Treasurer of the Central Association 
and the Silver Trout Angling Society ; Dr. Skeggs, Messrs. Allen, Partridge, 
H. N. Hewitt, Tuxford, Pacey, &c. “ The Press beng represented by Messrs, 
Greville Fennell, J. P. Wheeldon, and A. Allison. Mr. Francis, Mr. W. H. 
Brougham, and other invited guests being unavoidably absent. The dinner 
which was placed upon the table by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert afforded ample 
evidence not only of their undoubted excellence as caterers, but of their great 
desire to make the occasion one of befitting importance to this very promising 
institution ; and after full justice had been done to the good things so liberally 
supplied by them, the Chairman gave the customary loyal toasts, which were 
most loyally responded to, the toast of the Army, Navy and Reserve 
Forces” being replied to in a thorough military speech by Mr. C. R. Stock. 
The next toast was that of Mr. Thomas Spreckley, given by the Chairman, who 
eloquently referred to the good work done by the Thames Angling Preserva- 
tion Society, of which that gentleman was its worthy president, and regretting 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. H. Brougham, its active secretary. He 
was quite satisfied the Society was deserving of the support of every angling 
club in London ; and its practical usefulness could not be better evidenced than 
by their cordial expressions of respect and attachment to it.. The toast was, he 
considered, eminently suited to the occasion, and, in doing all honour to Mr. 
Spreckley, they at the same time did not forget the society to which he was its 
valued chairman, nor his work in connection with it. The toast was received 
with the most hearty applause. Mr. Thomas Spreckley, in his reply, assured 
those present of the pleasure he felt in coming amongst them on the occasion 
of their inaugural dinner, and being able personally to thank the committee and 
members for their liberal subscription of five guineas, assuring them that the 
money so received would be well spent. What he wanted was to make the 
Thames fishery as good as it was possible for the large body of anglers, not 
only for the present but for future generations. In conclusion, he pointed out 
a few of the many improvements the society had been able to effect, but there was 
plenty of work yet to be done, and with such pecuniary assistance as they had 
given and others by example would be stimulated to follow, they would and meant 
to doit. The vice-chairman next gave “Success to the Central Association of 
London Anglers,’’ coupling with it the name of Mr. F. C. Hatfield, the friend of 
all anglers, who was always to the front whenever his services were required. Mr, 
Hatfield, in responding, assured them that he was always happy when assisting 
to promote the cause of angling. He was pleased to tell them the Central 
Association was in a prosperous condition, and additional clubs were continually 
being enrolled in connection with it. They had obtained all the concessions of 
the different railways, and he was hoping for a larger and more extended in- 
crease. He was glad to find the West London Angling Club was going on so 
prosperously, even exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its founders, 
and he for one would pledge himself to do all he could to make it even more 
eminently prosperous. Mr. Hatfield concluded a very able speech by proposing 
“‘Success to the West London Angling Club,’ Which was replied to in 
appropriate remarks by Mr. W. E. J. Hall. This was succeeded by ‘“ The 
Secretary,” ‘The Prize Givers,” “Kindred Societies,” &c., all the toasts 
being agreeably diversified by some excellent music, and altogether the evening 
was most pleasantly spent, the kind and personal attention of Mr. Gilbert 
contributing largely to the enjoyment of it. 


WINDSOR AND ETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

One of the rooms of the Bridge Hotel, Eton, was crowded on Thursday, last 
week, by a meeting held for a most interesting purpose :—to render material 
support to the funds of the Windsor and Eton Angling Association, which had 
dwindled down very low, by bad management, during the official management 
of its former secretary, &c. All efforts, it would appear, on the part “of the 
present committee to revive it having failed, the Maidenhead, Cookham and 
Bray, and the T.A.P.S., which join the Windsor district at its termini, volun- 
teered to render every assistance to keep their brother associates afloat. The 
T.A.P.S. were represented by Mr. T. Spreckley (treasurer), Mr. F. H. Lemann, 
Mr. C. P. Wheatstone and Mr. Alfred Nuthall; Messrs. T. B. Sharpe, J. H. 
Clark, R. Nicholson, B. Perelli Rocco, and A. A. Wood were present for the 
Maidenhead Association ; and the Rey. C. C. James, Captain Orlebar, Messrs. 
Greville Fennell, Robert Plummer, and Mr. C, Layton (hon. sec.), of the 
Windsor Association, acted as hosts upon the occasion. The Reya Gy Ct 
James, as chairman, after explaining the object of the meeting, said ‘The 
association had drifted into a state which if aid from one source or another was 
not forthcoming he should have to designate as insolvency, and of course that 
meant the dissolution of the society, and the withdrawal of all needful means 
to prevent the destruction of the resources of the waters by poachers. The 
ramifications of this class of delinquents were now conceived in so systematic 
and extensive a manner as to preclude all hope of disposing of the gang if their 
present lack of funds continued. He had issued several hundred circulars to 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry and caused three distinct applications to 
be made to no less than fifty-two defaulting members who had not paid their 
last year’s subscription, and, he was ashamed to say, with a consequence which 
almost amounted to zZ, Such, therefore, was their condition, and they had 
met here to-day to make over, if the two societies represented would accept the 
offer, a moiety of the Windsor water to each, say from Monkey Island to 
Boveney Lock to the Maidenhead Association, and from thence to Staines to 
the T.A.P.S. This was the plain state of the case. He left it to the meeting 
as to what it would suggest, and whether or otherwise any favourable result 
should accrue froma the combined judgment and wisdom of that assembly, he 
felt that he had arrived at the tether of his exertions. He lamented, for 
the sake of the credit of the Royal borough, that he had so sad a tale 
to tell, but truth compelled him to acknowledge that the most unaccountable 
apathy as to what is to become of the fishery prevailed in this district. This 
absence of all interest in the welfare of the Thames there existed persons bold 
enough to account for by the statement that the poachers were encouraged, by 
reason it gave them for the purchase of the trout and perch they brought to their 
doors. Mr. Sharpe said he was there with his other fellow Committee-men, to 
offer a’substantial donation of ten guineas from the Association he represented, 
and he most cheerfully tendered his name and guinea fee to become an annual 
subscriber. (Cheers). Mr. Nuthall, of Kingston-on-Thames, begged that his 
name might be added, and paid his guinea, and was followed by one or two other 

gentlemen, hitherto strangers to this Association. (Prolonged cheers), Mr. 


\ 








Sharpe, said that he did not think their committee in conclave would consent to 
take the water in question on their hands, in fact, they had got as much as they 
could manage with credit, and that credit they had obtained, and did not care to 
jeopardise the good opinion acquired by undertaking too much. Could not the 
Association obtain the services of a zealous and energetic secretary ? The public 
require earnest canvassing; and asa proof of what could be done, he had only to 
allude to the results of Mr. W. H. Brougham’s exertions in obtaining money 
from the most tightly- buttoned pockets. (Hear, hear). The Chairman said that 
Mr. Brougham’s name had been suggested to him, but could he be prevailed 
upon to help them, or could he be spared from his duties below? Mr. Spreckley 
put several pertinent questions to the Chairman, which tended to show that al- 
though the position of the Association was far from favourable, it was not 
desperate. He took a more cheerful view of the situation than the Chair, 
and said that he felt convinced that there existed yet more ways than one to 
render the Association both stable and permanent. He could not raise any 
hopes of the T. A. P. S. taking to the water as proposed, but he was not alto- 
gether certain whether their secretary could not, under the pressing circumstances 
of the case, render his duties sufficiently elastic to include the interest of the 
Windsor Association in his, hitherto, successful exertions. He (Mr. 
Spreckley) had come there determined to do all the gool he could, and 
he bade the Chair not to think for one moment of giving up the 
fight against the Windsor gangs of poachers. Let them get hold of one 
notorious fellow in particular, and secure a third—or would it not 
not be the fourth—conviction against him ; and the next time he might find him- 
self in prison without the option of a fine. Then he, the Chairman, would find 
all law-abiding subjects rallying round the association with their subscriptions, 
for then they would have convincing proof that their money was spent in the 
direction for which it was paid. As for £100, that would come, and more with 
it. (Hear). It had already began to pour in and he was glad to say that he was 
the recipient of a second donation of 5 guineas from the West Central Angling 
Association, and this, together with a guinea asan annual subscriber on his own 
part, he was happy to pass to their account. He (Mr. Spreckley) would see 
Mr. Brougham and have a talk with him. He, however, anticipated that from 
the bye-laws which govern the T.A.P.S. water differing from tho se of the 
upper districts, some difficulty in arrangements might present themselves, but 
he would take an early opportunity of consulting the Board of Thames Conser- 
vancy, and see whether any arrangement favorable to the Windsor waters might 
not bearrived at. But he strongly advised the continuance of their designation, 
and was (as we understood him) against amalgamation. Mr. Brougham, he 
felt certain, could help them, if empowered to do so, and he would let the 
Chairman know the result of any negociation he might enter into. In the mean 
while it might be well that the question was put to the meeting that, in the event 
of all imp ediments being removed to the exercise of Mr. Brougham’s services on 
their behalf, would the meeting pledge themselves, as far only as it was justified 
that the appointment of Mr. Brougham, if accepted, should be confirmed. This, 
being put to the meeting by the chair, was carried nem. ccn. P 

Mr. Sharpe and other gentlemen spoke very highly of the official gifts of 
Mr. Brougham. 

Mr. Robert Plummer, of Monkey Island, stated that asa water bailiff to the 
Association, he was in receipt of £5 a year. This he would, until things 
were more prosperous, forego and and add to it a guinea, as an annual member. 
The water should not lose one jot by this lapse of salary, as he had now two 
well-paid men, his sons and himself, almost constantly on the water ; and let it 
be day or night, each and all would be ready at any call or arranged signal to 
assist in the suppression of netting and the capture of poachers. (Cheers). It 
was slated that a net had been recently taken by Grey, the water bailiff, which 
belonged to one Plumridge, It was wet and apparently but recently used. 
An order from the magistrates was obtained for its destruction, and it was con- 
signed to the flames in due course. This man is said to boast that he has a 
friend on the Bench, who will, when possible, see him through any action, and 
if convicted, pay his fine and supply him with the means to manufacture new 
nets, every succeeding one being larger than the other. It is a most scandalous 


circumstance that even such a rumour should prevail beneath the shadow of the 
home of Royalty. 


WOOLWICH INVICLA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

A very handsome present was made on Tuesday evening last by the members 
of the above Society to Mr. W. Davis, our worthy treasurer, consisting of a 
very handsome gold scarf pin. Mr. Pycroft, chairman of the meeting, in pre- 
senting it, assured Mr. Davis that with it went the good wishes of the Society, 
for the noble manner he has acted towards the Society. Mr. Davis, who was 
taken by surprise, thanked the chairman and company for their handsome 
present, and assured them that it would be as long as he lived highly prized 
by him, because he believed it represented the good wishes of the society, 
thanking them sincerely for the kind expressions for himself and Mrs. Davis. 
The rest of the evening passed in harmony.—C. Foster, Secretary. 

ee 

ANGLING ON THE NorFoLK YARE.—The following is taken from the 
field of last week, and will be read with interest by all lovers of fishing :—« A 
friend [ recommended to go to Reedham, writes, ‘ Having had a place pointed 
out to us upon our arrival in the evening, we pitched our boat, but with very little 
success, as they say it is too early. However, we went at it; and well baited 
the swim with boiled barley and clay; the result, two bream and a handsome 
eel. Up next morning at 2.10. Got all ready and was on the water at 3 a.m., 
and fishing soon after. The sport was fine and fast. They began biting as 
soon as I was quiet, and the hook hadits work to do. The slightest move 
of the boat seemed to check their ardour, still there was nothing to complain 
of; but what was most singular was the large quantity of beautiful roach I 
lifted over the side of the wherry, and the bream were something extraordinary. 
Thad inall about 4st. (561b). “Now for the method of taking them, which I 
think you will allow is novel. Ihad been fishing at one period with very 
little success, when I thought of sticking some barley on the point of my hook 
while the worm was on it. Judge of my surprise when I hooked a full pounder 
roach. TI followed that up with another as large or larger, and so I kept on 
until they dropped feeding a little. I then removed the worm and threaded 
three barley-corns on the hook, wide apart, with the barb showing, and I only 
wish you had been there to have seen the fun. Bream and roach all took it 
until at a certain time of the tide they all left off feeding altogether. You will 
therefore see that ifthe tide suits for early morning fishing, the season is full 
on. My fish were all ‘ripe’ when I got back to London on Tuesday, or I 
would have sent you on some ‘red-eyed bream.’ The sight Isaw of the bream 
priming at about 4 a.m. was astonishing. Really it seemed as ifthe water was 
all bream. My expenses at Reedham for the whole time were gs. 43d., inclu- 
ding boat, bait for the fish and self, plenty of civility, and as for the cleanliness, 
the floor was as {ree from dust or dirt as the furniture, and that you could see 
yourself in, i ae ‘* GREVILLE F.”’ 
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THE DODGER. 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
A mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 


find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 





GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF HAVING THE VERY 
FINEST QUALITY OF TROUT AND SALMON 
TACKLE, 
should apply to 


HARDY BROTHERS, 


FENKLE STREET, ALNWICK, 
Practical Anglers & Manufacturers, 


who have many specialties of their own invention—notably, 
their new 


DROP MINNOW TACKLE, 


which prevents the fish from seizing and destroying the bait, 
without being hooked ; does not require the use of needle in 
baiting. Price 6s. per dozen. 
Their New Improved 


FINE STEWART’S TACKLE. 
See “Fishing Gazette,’’ March 20th, Extract :—‘* We 
advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine, 
small hooks with loops; as they permit a Stewart Tackle of 
the best (because least visible) description being made up in 
a few minutes by the water-side.”’ Price, tied to extra long 
fine-drawn gut, 3s. per dozen; loose hooks, 6d. per dozen. 
Their New 

SPECIAL TAPERED 8 YARDS 
TROUT FLY CAST, acknowledged by all fly-fishers who 
have used them to be the thing (long looked for). 1s. each. 
In consequence of the large demand for these New Tapered 
Casts, and having stocked a large quantity of ordinary fine 
fly casts, best quality 3 yards, before bringing the ‘‘ Special’’ 
out, we now offer them at the low price of gs. per dozen, to 
effect a clearance. Sample for 10 stamps. Our Standard 

Flies, 62 patterns on fine-drawn gut, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


Res~ Zvery article of the best and finest description 


guaranteed. 
N.B.—No connection with any other house. 
TH 


Angler’s Pocket 
Balance aw. :1ss) 


Noricr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FisHinG 
GAZETTE. 








Angler’s Knife 
and F'ork, 


Price Is. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & M ehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 


Btreeh, Gy 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 








w. J. CUMMINS, 


FISHING TARR ie aia KIER; 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 





SPECIALITIES :— 

Salmon Rods. Salmon Flies. 
Trout Rods. Trout Flies. 
Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 

Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 
Spinning Flight. Phantom do. 
Silkworm Gut. Quill do. 
Drawn Gut. Fly Book. 
Floats. 


Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters. 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription. 

= lllustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 





FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England, 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
andiron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,.....40 15 Oo 
Breeohi’’ tien sere Prise tsingd Bet Boyack 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, in 


1879. Reduction 


Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 


packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
10s.; Brown, ‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 
Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


Notre ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 

P.O.O. payable to T. Jones 





(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE: &c. 

EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘*Copham ;”” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address,s WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


OLY A. GD | GAROUUeABRe tei 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


(aNG the CHINESE GIANT. 














yon BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock, 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. ROYAL AQUARIUM. 








To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN. 


CEROLEUM, 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. ; 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
To be obtained of ali Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco, 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘‘ Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.” 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 113, Aldersgate-street, 
London, £.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LoNDon, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 

JT7 OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 

OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 

K adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 


OPE’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
K those who have to fast long. 

OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com 
prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 

In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 

OPEF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 

K Beef Marrow Bones. 

OPE’S COMPRESSED. VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 

OPF’S CONSOLIDATED | THAQ@and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 

OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross. 


























LY RODS.—Buy ofthe|Maker,S. BIGG, Fishing 
Rod Manufacturer, 33, Russell-street, Covent- 
garden (private door, corner of Crown-court.) The 
very best Fly Rod that can possibly be made for 30s., 
usually charged 42s. S. B., being a fly-fisher for the 
last twenty-five years, can, with confidence, recom- 
mend these first-class Light Stiff Rods; they are 
beautifully finished with all the latest improvements, 
have full butts to prevent the hand from blistering, 
are flat-polished, and do not flash in the sun. A 
sample rod sent on receipt of P.O.O. for 30s. 
Carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom. 


THE BOOK OF HEARGie 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will:send his book 
free to any person who wishes to regain his 
former vigour. No person of broken-down health 
can afford, in justice to himself, to omit the perusal 
of these pages. The most remarkable cases of cure 
are set forth. Those who have been at death’s door 
have been restored to health, to the surprise 
of the neighbours, who have declared that a 
miracle was wrought! The book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued, contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of Mr. Silverton’s beautiful Place of 
Worship. 
Address : ALBERT HOUSE, PARK STREET, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAzeETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 


London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs, Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end), 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 901, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 


or 
Mr, B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton: 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham, 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” 


SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE OPENING DAY. 


EW persons can imagine the vast preparation and the enormous 
expenditure there is in worms for the glorious sixteenth of 

I have called it “ glorious,’ because that term used to be 
applied to the first of June, when the general angling season 


June. 


opened on that day, and now that it is removed to another date, 


the title must necessarily be removed with it. It has been desig- 
nated “glorious” from the circumstance that the anglers, 
having had a three months’ rest, they but too naturally regard the 
return of sport as a “glorious,” or joyful period. They can again 
enjoy their favourite, and, let me add, scientific pastime. There 
is more science in fishing now than there used to be, and 
new inventions for the entanglement of fish are constantly 
coming out, some being original and others scientific im- 
provements on old patterns. It all goes to prove . that 
becoming a scientific pursuit, and the 
ventive faculties of man are employed in discovering scientific 
appliances. I am perhaps digressing a little from the title of this 
article, but it is all connected with it, for what belongs to angling 
on the sixteenth of June is not altogether the fish but the means 
of catching them. I want, however, to give a short account of 
‘the opening day” from what I have heard and what I have seen. 
On the Saturday previous I called upon a friend of mine, a 
thoroughly devoted piscator, and nothing would do but I must pay 
a visit to the lower regions to witness the arrival of four thousand 
worms from Nottingham. He turned them over to let me see 
what a splendid lot he had and the handsome condition they were 
in. There was no doubt about it—they were exceedingly fine. 
I could see his dark bright glisten with an 
intensity of satisfaction as to the probable result those worms 
would produce. I remarked that I was afraid the barbel would 

scarcely be on the feed for “ the opening day,” but this he keenly 

disputed in the strongest terms; and if I had been a betting man 

Imight have accepted a wager that he would get at least 90 Ib. 
weight of fish. In preparation for the event, my friend went 
down the day previous, and well baited the swim he meant to 
occupy. The 16th of June opened, as all anglers too well remem- 
ber, with a downpouring rain, but if it wetted their garments, it 
did not damp their ardour for fishing. It was an unfortunate day 
in other respects ; it was the day before Henley Regatta, and my 
friend had selected his swim on the highway of the river. The 
constant succession of steam-launches throughout the day, travel- 

ling upwards for Henley became a fearful infliction, not only washing 
up the baited worms, and disturbing the water, but in one instance at 
leastrunning so nearthe puntas todrift itfrom its moorings, and it 
soon became evident that all the expenditure of worms, and all 
the chances of catching fish by one who knew well how to fish 
would produce a balance on the wrong side. It wasso, and my 
friend, not disheartened, has left his pasteboard for another early 
visit. I made up my'mind to go down some portion of the lower 
Thames just to see what was going on, and for that purpose I had 
ordered a boat to be in readiness at the capital hostelry of the 
Pack Horse Hotel, Staines, near the railway bridge. Entering 
first of all this greatly improved anglers’ quarters, I inquired for 
the worthy proprietor, and was informed he was fishing at Penton 
Hook, and had been from six o’clock in the morning. He is, 
therefore, to all interest and purposes,'a “‘ piscatorial host,” and 
the brotherhood will rally round him to the best of their ability. 
I did not see any boats out between the Pack House and Penton 
Hook, but at the latter place I saw Mr. Bright hard on amongst 
the barbel, but up to that time, about mid-day, only one had been 
landed. I then pursued onward to Chertsey, and there between 
the lock point and the weir tail, some three or four boats were 
at work, some trying for barbel and some for jack. I made for 
the Chertsey Bridge Hotel, and there learnt that the respected 
President of the Stanley Anglers was occupying one of the punts, 
and hearing of my proposed visit had ordered cold beef and salad 
for one o'clock. The worthy proprietor, who is another “ pisca- 
torial host,” a member of the Stanley Anglers, first of all sought my 
opinion on some old sparkling he had chanced to get hold of. 
The appearance of the cork was so satisfactory as to age, I have 


angling is in- 


eyes 
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and as to the flavour there re- 
quires no two opinions about it. I know some of my angling 
friends that would travel any distance for such a wine, and when 
they find it out I hope Mr. Thurston has got a good stock on 
hand for them. Up to my arrival at Chertsey I had not had any 
need to hoist my umbrella; but before lunch began, and my 
friend had got on shore at the landing-stage of the hotel, it came 
over very dark, and the rain began to descend in perfect torrents. 
Our conversation was on matters piscatorial, as a matter 
of and amongst other on 
the netting of the at Kew Gardens, the 
putting inthe monster 18 lb. jack, fromthe hands of Mrs. Thurston, 
close to the hotel. It now appears that the aforesaid jack has not 


kept it in my pocket ever since; 


course, things it. turned 


lake and 


forgotten his former proclivities, but has succeeded, it is supposed, 
in having altogether reduced two broods of young baby ducklings 
belonging to the proprietress of the hostelry. I remember the cause 
assigned by the officials of Kew Gardens, for the removal of the 
jack, was on account‘of their destruction of the water fowl, insome 
instances swallowing the youngsters by wholesale, and at other 
times robbing them of their means of locomotion. Of course the 
amiable owner of the Chertsey broods will not want compen- 
sation from the Committee of the T.A.P.S. because she was 
an accessory to the introduction of the Kew Gardens monster 
into the Thames at the Chertsey Bridge Hotel. Now, as to 
the fishing of Mr. Wheatstone: he had only, up to lunch time, taken 
one solitary chub, although, like the other friend I have referred 
to, he had the swim well baited the night previous. I left him 
going out again in pouring rain ; and, finding it impracticable, 
from one or two causes, to continue my journey down the river, 
I accepted Mr. Thurston’s kindness of a drive under cover to the 
Chertsey station, and thence homeward. I have seen a number of 
returns of sport, but not a good one amongst them. ‘There were 
several anglers trying for jack, but none of them did very much, 
and if the jack I saw could be received as an evidence of 
their general condition, I should pronounce them to be 
very unclean and perfectly unfit for food. 
ground I travelled over, I only witnessed one boat engaged 
jn the not generally recognised system of trailing. I never did 
agree with the practice, and I never shall. I should like to see it 
numbered with the evils of the past. 
the weeds begin to come, it is obliged to be abandoned as too 


In the limited 


There is one thing, when 
troublesome to those who believe in it. As we advance in the art 
of angling, and seek to improve the sportsmanlike character of 
anglers, let the method of trailing be soon blotted out. I believe 
there are very few anglers who adopt it, and they grow less in 
number every year. So much for the ‘‘ opening day” as regards 
fishing, but if the reports are true from all quarters, and of those 
well able to judge, that the river Thames, both in the upper and 
lower portions, is teeming with fish, the sixteenth of June is no 
criterion for the future. If only the weather is bright, there is 
little doubt the present season will bea really good one for anglers, 
for all-round fishing. B. 








FISHING NEAR CORK. 

S you have deemed my first effort worthy of insertion in your 

most enjoyable paper, namely my visit to Lough Neagh, I 

am induced to trespass further on your space by giving an ac- 

count of my fishing since the season opened, and describing 

some of the rivers in the neighbourhood of Cork, thereby repay- 

ing, ina trifling measure, the many valuable hints gained by perus- 
ing your columns. 

In the first place, in spite of Mr. Angler's remarks, I must say 
that the trouting this year up to the present, has not been very 
enticing, owing to the prevailing cold easterly winds to which we 
are subject at this season, and the absence of heavy rains ; and 








therefore, as far as I can glean from the reports of other anglers 
and my own experience, heavy baskets have been the exception, 
but as I write the welcome sound of raindrops outside my win- 


wind is going round to the west. 

On the first day of the season, the rsth of February, I 
started by the 7.30 train from the Cork and Youghal ter- 
for Killeagh, twenty-two the 
line near Youghal, in ending to fish the little river Dissour 
(as I believe it is called). Any amount of anglers had taken 


minus about miles down 


advantage of the Sunday, and the favourable morning, to run out 
to the different streams that are within easy access of any station 
on this line, but I and my companion had the lower part of the 
river below the station to ourselves. We commeneed operations 
about nine, and for the first hour had some fairish sport, fishing 
with a worm, during which time I ‘killed half a dozen nice littlo 
trout, herring size, and my “chum” ten similar ones, when the 
wind got up, and blew such a hurricane, and rain came down in 
such deluges, that we had to shelter under a bridge that crosses 
the river a few yards from its junetion with the Womanagh. 
After a while thinking there was alull in the wind, I tried a few 
casts with the Stewart tackle, when I stuck in a fine fellow of over 
a pound I should say, when the wind came on again with such a 
rush that I was unable to keep my rod firm, and I lost him ; finding 
it impossible to fish, I wended my way back to the station where 
I found my friend, snugly ensconced before the fire in the waitifg 
room, where we remained for four mortal hours listening to the 
roaring of the wind, and the pattering of the rain, and wishing we 
were at home. 

During this time we were joined by another angler, who had 
gone up stream, but had caught only one or two. J never saw a 
man so wet through; if he had fallen into the river he could not 
have been more drenched, such was the deluge of rain that came 
down that day. 

The river is avery pleasant stream to fish, generally affording, 
when the water is in condition, a nice basket of trout, ranging from 
a quarter up toa pound; my friend on the last day of the season of 
1879 taking two dozen of fine fellows, two weighing 13 Ib. each. 

From the town down to the junction with the Womanagh is 
about a mile and a quarter, and contains some nice shallows and 
scours, with one or two deep holes, in which salmon frequently 
lie. The right bank going down is the clearest to move along, 
as the other side is very bushy, and almost impassable. On this 
day I noticed a very fine trout lying on the bank half decomposed, 
that would have weighed 23 Ib. when first caught. Whether it 
metits end by an otter, or had been stranded by a flood I could not 
tell; but it was grievous to see such a fine fish lost to sport. 
Throughout this day I found on enquiry that all the other anglers 
had a comparatively blank day, so we individually had nothing to 
grumble at. 

Since the opening ofthe season there was one week of heavy 
flood down the Lee, and some very fine slob trout were caught on 
the quays by the eelfry, thousands of which are now running up 
the tideway; these are picked up at low-tide under the stones, 
and placed in a bottle for use, are about two and a half inches in 
length, and perfectly transparent ; it requires quite a knack of 


putting them on the hook, so as to keep them alive, I believe the 


% 


| dows brings hope that a genial change will occur, and that the 


correct way being to pass the hook in at a yellow spot on the © 


belly, so as not to touch the backbone. Properly put ona small 
hook, weighted with a grain of shot, it is a very enticing bait for 
our slob trout, and many a fine “‘sockdollager ” succumbs to it. 
During the flood, my friend, W. Haynes, caught some nice white 
and brown trout just above the weir in Sunday’s Well, with the 
worm ; but the fly-fishing on this part of the river is, he tells me, 


almost nil up to this, though he caught five fairish ones the first 


ee 
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week on the reach from the ferry-steps up to the convent grounds. 
During the season, there is often very good fly-fishing in the 
evenings on this reach as far as Wellington Bridge, but little of it 
is fishable from the bank; he usual practice being to fish froma 
boat or canoe, of which there are plenty for hire. The river being 
deep, the trout run large, but very wary, so that the skill of the 
angler is finely tested. Last night, while watching the antics of a 
black diver at dusk, I saw two large trout rise that would make 
the heart of any angler glad to have at the end of his line. 

The next Sunday I was out, two of us went to the upper part of 
the South Bridge, travelling by the Cork and Macroom Railway to 
Crookstown. Leaving the station behind you, you walk through 
the village to a bridge over the riverat which you commence, and 
fish up a nice gravelly bed, to an old castle under which fora 
short wh'le the bushes are difficulties to encounter, unless you 
wade, after which a very fair length is open till you arrive ata 
weir, here, if possible, wade across the river above it, as the bank 
is more negotiable. Fromthis, for about three quarters of a mile, is 
an extremely rocky bed over which the water rushes in cascades, 
and is full of clean_plucky trout which take freely on an auspi- 
cious day. After this, thé river turns off at a right angla, and some 
very nice shallows are reached which must be waded, as the right 
bank is very boggy. 

This day we caught a dozen very nice trout each, with the 
worm, as they would not look at the fly. At this season of the 
year I find you can catch more with the worm considerably, as 
there are few flies out at present. The worm we use in 
preference to all others, is a pink one, with a band round 
the upper part, found in the limestone road _ scrapings, 
and when nicely scoured, come out as pink as coral; brandlings 
are often used, but give me the white worm, as the former are 
called. Ifyou, Mr. Editor, would like a sample, I will send you 
some to try the effect on the English trout. I know the Lough 
N eagh fellows enjoyed them. 

I usually have a lot in moss for a fortnight, continually stirring 
them up, and picking out dead ones, so that when I want them I 
can always have tough, well-scoured ones. I shall, however, try 
the effect of unscoured ones in the next flood, and report 
accordingly. 

I may also mention as worthy of remark that a family of otters 
reside in the Lee in the Sunday’s Well reach, and in the summer 
evenings may be seen creeping along the banks after their prey. 
My friend Haynes witnessed a terrible fight between two males 
last spring while paddling in his canoe near the weir. So intent 
were they in their battle that he struck them with his paddle 
without disturbing them. 

I also see an occasional heron, that finds his way down the 
river to this reach; and as for magpies, there is no end to them 
Ts not this unusual so close to a crowded town ? 

In my next I will describe my visit to Spencer’s renowned 


stream, the Awbeg, on Good Friday. 
AMATEUR. 


P.S.—Since I last wrote, we had a showery week, which cul- 
minated in a tremendous wind on Friday night, and a deluge of 
rain on Saturday night and the greater part of Sunday, causing 
the river Lee to rise to a greater height than has been seen for a 
long time, the adjoining fields in the neighbourhood of the Mar- 
dyke being submerged, and several pleasure boats were carried 
away, such was the force of the flood. The water subsided as 
quickly as it rose and is now in first-class condition. The trout 
are commencing to rise, and the night-fishing will commence 
from this, I saw a very fine one of a pound weight caught a few 
minutes ago by my neighbour Haynes, who was taking a few casts 
at his boat slip, and I also noticed several rise on the opposite 
bank which I must pay my respects to in the morning. 








Last Sunday was such a dreadful day that few ventured out, but 
I hear of a good basket being taken on astream near Ardrum, by 
Mr. Manning, one of the best amateurs, and also some fair trout 
were captured on the Youghal line near Middleton, of course fish- 
ing in the flood with worm. 


I should have gone to Doonishy on the Macroom line to fish a 
little river there, where a few good trout are to be picked up; but 
the roar of the hurricane so dismayed me, when I looked out of 
window at six o’clock, that I jumped into bed again, and did the 
“lazy” all day, and I don’t think I missed much. 


My intention now is to give a short account of my trip on Good 
Friday tothe Awbeg, Spencer’s famous stream. It is the only public 
holiday we poor anglers get in the year, and consequently every 
one goes out, whether the day is propitious or not; as, even if only 
for the sake of getting an extra whiff of fresh air, it does one good, 
and brushes the cobwebs from one’s brains. 


Somewhere we should go, but where, was the question ; the 
difficulty, not to interfere with the intentions of other parties, and 
spoil sport by too many rods on the bank. I and my usual com- 
panion intended to go in the first instance to try the Awbeg, but 
finding another party of friends had made up their minds to go 
there, we decided to go in an opposite direction. However, at the 
last moment, when arguing the matter over, the momentous 
question was decided by two of our friends being unable to go to 
the Awbeg, and we were solicited to take their place, which we 
gladly accepted, as we were anxious to see this much-vaunted 
stream. 

Starting by the six train from Cork, we reached Mallow 
soon after seven, hada cup of coffee at the refreshment rooms 
engaged a car to drive us to Doneraile for 6s., and started about 
eight o’clock onas fishy a morning asone would wish. Passing 
Doneraile, which is a small town giving title to the Viscount of 
that name who resides in the neighbourhood, we drove to Creagh 
Castle, an old ruin hanging over the river, where we dismounted, 
and dismissed our jarvey. Commencing operations, two of our 
party declared forflies, and two, amongst whom myself, for worms. 
The water was very clear, but deep, and I expected the flies would 
tell the best. Afterten minutes, I landed the first trout of halfa 
pound exactly, according to my pocket steelyard, which I now 
always carry, and we drank to our mutual success on the spot. 


After this the fly-fishers caught three of the same weight, and 
I landed another alittle over, after which, beyond a few small fry 
We sus- 
pected the reason was owing to a heavy shower, when we began, 
causing the limestone dust ofthe roads to get into the river, fora 
whitish, milky water seemed to be colouring the river. I stuckin 
one or two fair fish, but lost them through the light hold I had. 
From what Isaw of the Awbeg, I should not care for it, except in a 
fine breeze, as it is for the most part sluggish and weedy ; in oneor 
two places there are some nice scours and shallows, and I have no 
doubt fine baskets can be taken when the fish are on the rise, and 
as they average half a pound the river is worth going to, if merely 
for the sake of the scenery. We started at Creagh Castle and 
finished at Ballynamona Bridge, where there isa sort of public- 
house; then on to Wallstown and Shanballymore, and finished 
at Ballywalton Bridge, on the boundary of Annesgrove estate, which 
is preserved. From this we had to walktwo milesto Castletownroche, 
and thence two miles to Killarullen station to catch the train to 
Mallow. Here we met numerous anglers, who had been to the 
Clyde, the Burnfort, and other rivers ; but all had the same cry: the 
worst Good Friday for years—nothing but gravelling and salmon 
fry to take the fly or bait ; in truth, our five trout were the only ones 
amongst an whole army of rods with one exception. Mr. Harvey, 
from Cork, had gone to the Morning Star, a river in the county of 


and gravelling which we returned, our luck deserted us. 
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Limerick, by the early morning train, and had eight fine fish, the 
largest 14 pound. 

Iintend next Saturday going to the Ellen river in the Skibbe- 
reen district, where I will report my success in my next. 

54, Sunday’s Well, Cork. AMATEUR. 








JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ANGLER. 


SHADE-FISHING IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


** The wild bull his covert in Chillingham wood 

Has left, and now browses the daisy-strew’d plain, 

The May-fly and swallow are skimming the flood, 
And sweet in the hedge biooms the hawthorn again. / 

The young lambs are skipping on Cheviot’s broad mountain, 
The heather springs green on Whitsun-bank side; _ 

The streams are as clear as the limestone-rock fountain, 
And sweet is the palm-blossom’s scent where they glide.”’ 


Stephen Oliver the younger. 

HUS sang Stephen Oliver on one of his trouting excursions 

in Northumberland, and the lines are as applicable at the 
present time as they were forty years ago ; for is not every hill and 
haugh starred with the crimson-tipped flower, while king butter- 
cups are seen in company with the cowslips upon the village 
green, and the blooming hawthorn is dispensing its fragrance on 
every breeze. Look into those gardens of wild flowers, the woods, 
exuberant inthe multi-coloured garments with which Flora has 
clothed them, luxuriating, laughing with joy, as it were, at the 
fullness and grandeur of the new-born spring; while the trees, 
as if inviting you to enjoy their cool shade, are bending under the 
millions of new-born leaves and infant buds—so dense is the 
foliage they form an effective barrier to the piercing rays of the 
noonday sun. A walk at this time by the side of the river, to the 
angler or entomologist, or, indeed, to any student of nature, is a 
treat of the highest order. Here the change from the Flora to 
the Faunaofthe beautiful dales and glens of Northumberland is 
most marked. Yet are they not both painted in all the most 
brilliant colours of the rainbow—colours which put to blush the 
works of our most eminent artists ; and have they not both, from 
their birth to their death, one end and aim, the perpetuation of 
their kind ? Yet the one is rooted to its habitat, while the other, 
full of animated life, is free to cleave the liquid air, or dance, as it 
were, in the beams of the noonday sun, or sail over the bosom of 
the waters, where they become food for the various kinds of fly- 
taking fish. Would it were possible for the Ephemeridz and Phry- 
ganidz to give us an autobiography of their various transformations 
from the egg to the perfect fly (for there is much yet to be learnt 
concerning the different stages of existence of these flies): how, 
without hands, they gathered together the various stones, timbers, 
and other materials of which their habitations are composed, laying 
them into shape and firmly cementing them together, building for 
themselves a fortress for defence against hungry trouts and the 
floods and storms of spring. How, in general, they succeed, I 
cannot tell, but I do know that I have caught many trout with both 
the fortress and its inhabitant in their stomachs. Could they tell 
us, I have no doubt we would learn much that would be new to us 
in the natural history of these flies. But this, the great majority 
of anglers know, that as caddis or creepers, greendrakes or stone 
flies, they are the most seductive baits for trout that any angler can 
use; and as it is with them and many others, in their different 
stages of life, with which I have now to do, I will endeavour to 
describe to the readers of the FisHinc GazerTre the different 
methods of using them in shade-fishing for trout in Northumber- 
land, and by which means the largest fish are taken. But it 
requires a great deal of nicety and circumspection before you can 
become an expert in this kind of angling. And this also you 
must be acquainted with: that the hotter the weather in June, 





July, and the first week in August, the more the trout fre- 
quent the shades of the bushes and trees, while in cold and 
inclement seasons trout seldom come into or under the shades. 
Armed with this knowledge,and afew dozens of caddis of 
the yellow sort, which you will find, on turning over flat 
stones, firmiy cemented to the under side of them. There are 
three different kinds of caddis (which it is unnecessary to 
describe here, as they are seldom used as bait for trout here). A 
few dozens ofsmall red worms, the same of minnows, the fresher the 
better, and if you can procure a dozen or two of dock grub, which 
are to be got by digging up the roots of the common dock and 
splitting them up, so much the better your chance of fish. And 
you must also have a box of blue-bottle flies, which can now be 
got by thousands by the side of any wood on the droppings of 
horses or cows. Have your box well perforated—a box made of 
fine wire gauze keeps them alive longest, and is best. Oak grub 
is another favourite lure, so are all the green grubs you get off 
cabbage in their season. Even beetles, grasshoppers, and last, but 
not least, live minnows, are used in shade-fishing. Then, as for 
rods, I have a rod about fourteen feet which I use for fly, minnow, 
worm and shade fishing, and it answers very well for all these 
purposes, for the Coquet particularly. If I fished a smaller water 
I would use a smaller rod, but it must not be too whippy, as they 
are best rather stiff for this kind of fishing. Having, then, in the 
above, a variety of baits—almost more than you can get for one 
day’s fishing—rod and creel in order, I suggest that one of the 
angling readers of the FisHinc GAZETTE meet me at Morpeth 
Station forty minutes past six a.m. Here comes the mail, and 
we procure our return tickets for Acklington, one shilling and 
eightpence, and take our seats, chat over the prospects of the day 
for fishing, and the latest Continental atrocities, if you like, when 
the station-master sings out Acklington, and here we are, six-and- 
twenty minutes from Morpeth. Here we pass out of the 
station, turn to the right, and as we have the Duke’s ticket of per- 
mission, and likewise a license from the Coquet Board 
of Conservancy, we have choice of a long expanse of water 
wherein you enjoy all kinds of fishing for trout 
and for salmon with the artificial minnow. But as we are 
bound for shade-fishing we will take the road down this lane, and 
about a mile and three-quarters will bring us to Acklington foun- 
dry, where a large dam impedes the waters of the Coquet, with a 
pass to allow the salmon to run up in the season, and where many 
a stout battle has been fought between the water-watchers and 
the salmon poachers in times gone by. 


can 


Here there is a mile of 
deep water, well-shaded on the south side with large sycamore, oak, 
ash, alder and hazel, containing any amount of trout of allages and 
sizes up to six or seven pounds, but most fastidious in their tastes, 
with eyes as piercing as an eagle’s, and with ears—but I had better 
not say much about ears; though this I will say—that these old 
trout, who no doubt have been gathering experience all their days, 
are up to a thing or two, and as regards their education in 
general you may set them down as all first standard. After walk- 
ing up the wood a little way my friend and I will sit down here 
while I put my rod together. There, now that is done; and here 
is a giant oak, a very monarch of the wood, who throws his gnarled 
arms half-way across the river. I will creep down underneath his 
shade and reconnoitre ; plenty of fish goingabout in the middle of 
the water, and sucking the flies underneath the surface. with a 
smacking noise, but they are too far off, and it is rather soon 
in the morning, and yet not soon enough, as I like to be out 
before sunrise. But this is not allowed in the Coquet, therefore we 
must be content, and the first thing we will try will be the worm. 
And as I have a decided preference for the hook tackle and the 
bottom suitable for it, I tie on to a middling-fine gut trace, a fine 
thread of gut, with two number eleven hooks tied one inch above 
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the other. I then bait it with a small red worm, make as long a 
line as circumstances will permit, put ona number four shot, 
and throw it. Joun TwWEpDDLE. 
(Zo be Continued). 


A a RST 


MINNOWS OR PINKS. 
By W. J. Buttock. 


a], BESE, the prettiest in shape, colour and symmetry of all our 

tiny fish, are found in nearly all streams where their greatest 
enemy, the trout, prospers. To the trout, perch, salmon and 
other fish, the minnow is a veritable Bonne bouche, and at certain 
times the voracity of the tront for theseis simply wonderful. I once 
killed a trout in early morning that had fed on astream during the 
night weighing 12 oz., with 19 minnows, in his gorge ; yet his dash 
at my natural spinner cost him his life. Now that the season for 
spinning the minnow is just in the prime, a few hints about these 
little useful beauties may be of interest to the readers of the 
FisHinG GAzETTE. They spawn about April or May, but seldom 
show themselves in main streams before May unless the season is 
very warm. A few hot days, and droves are seen playing on the 
shallows, and as the summer extends, so do they spread them- 
selves all over the streams, and in August they bother the bottom 
fisher terribly, both by night and day, inthe deepest water. The 
best method of catching them for baiting purposes is with the 
casting net, when 50 to 100 are often caught at one clever cast on 
a warm day in the month of May or June. There are several 
other kinds of nets used, but when the weeds are grown in a river 
they always seek proximity to them, as protection from the trout ; 
and the weeds prevent the casting net acting well. Under these 
circumstances I adopt the crooked pin tied to a piece of thread 
or strong cotton, and by tying a loop or two on the line, or a bit 
of white wool, this acts as an indicator of the running away of 
your bait, and settles the exact time when to strike. The bent 
pin is far preferable to a hook, as it will come out without tearing 
the jaw or hurting the bait so much. I never use a float, and find 
execution more easy and perfect without. As minnows are seldom 
found in the streams in spring they must be sought in the ditches 
and small tributaries, and the favourite haunts are near bridges 
or flood gates where there is a deep hole. 
your line with a small green worm, or a piece of one, on your pin, 
carefully covering the point, if they are there, you will soon see 
your line travel and feel a continuous pull, when out you throw, 





Here, if you drop 


with wrist-motion only. If you allow the point to be the least 
exposed they will rush at it as it sinks, but not touch it. After 
you have caught a dozen out of a hole biting becomes more 
cautious, and they soon become fly to your game. In the end of 
May on hot days, they form themselves in shoals, sailing up and 
down by hundreds. When thus on the move, they seldom bite well, 
although enough can always be caught for a day’s fishing. By 
having a bait-can with perforated top and placing it under water, 
they will live for months, but get lank and thin. When, how- 
ever, your can holds a large number they rapidly consume all the 
oxygen gas in the water-and soon become sick, and at once rise 
to the surface and put their little noses just out of the water for 
more oxygen. If you give your can a good shaking, or put in fresh 
water down, they all go down again; so, in carrying live bait, they 
always live better in three or four inches of water shaking about 
by the tram or vehicle than with a larger supply, as this constant 
action keeps up the supply-of oxygen. The fishing-tackle shops, 
now the Mundella Act is in force, decline to risk selling them in 
London ; but trouble, small profits and big losses by so many dying, 
no doubt are the real causes. I found one shop, however, which 
Supplies them and other fish for aquariums, and gets a supply 
twice weekly. The day I called, Mr. Roberts, of 132, Pentonville 











Road, not five minutes’ walk from King’s Cross Station, had a 
rare supply of the right size and colour, viz., about two inches 
long, dark backs and white bellies, with no red about them. There 
is a species of minnow which frequents the streams only, and is 
therefore called the stream pink. These are not so good as the 
dark-backed ones, but are not to be despised when the better ones 
tun short. Those who apply to Mr. Roberts will not only get 
the right size, but colour also, as I explained these points par- 
ticularly to him for those who use my spinning tackle. It is most 
desirable to have a good supply of minnows, and carry them 
miles rather than rely on catching or getting them by chance, 
and nothing is more tantalising than to run short, which mostly 
occurs when the trout are going like mad. How many times I 
have had to experience this annoyance I care not to count; but 
once on the Murg, in Germany, was the worst of all, as the trout 
were not only on the feed, but they ran 2 and 3b. each, and I 
had not often been among such giants. One minnow will often 
kill three or four fish, but often gets well spoiled by a run only. 
I remember going to, to me, an unknown stream to try the gentle. 
After two hours’ fishing, the only result of my and friend’s rod 
was three minnows. Not liking, after a five miles’ walk, to go 
empty away, I rigged up a trace, and with a small fly-rod began 
trolling up on my road home. It was about 7 o'clock in the 
evening, and with these three minnows I killed nine trout, 
averaging 7 1b. each, one, the last, being near 11b., but he took 
the bait as I dropped it in a small foaming hole, where 
the water was running off the meadow. The river is called 
the Dore, and runs near Peterchurch, Herefordshire, and was 
then free, and in the spring, when there is a good supply of 
water, would afford excellent sport. A subsequent visit proved a 
blank failure, as the mill above stopped the whole stream, which, 
after ten miles walking, proved too much for attempting another 
visit, and seeing the “‘millerand his men” vigorously working a 
two-staff net also caused these two visits to the Dore to be my 
only ones. The biting ofminnows, by the action of the float, is 
at once known to experienced anglers, and had I used the pin and 
thread that afternoon and caught a dozen minnows,I should have 
had double that number of trout. 
girls and boys good sport, and affords good experience for the 
future anglers for trout. Minnovws are very fond of gentles, and 
will bite freely also at the wasp grub. They prove very nuisances 
though, as they rob your hooks of the wasp grub as fast as you 
put them on. There is a plan of catching them with a bottle 
placed in the water ; but never having tried it cannot explain 
particulars. I cannot help thinking that a minnow well spun 
would suit the Thames trout equally or better than the bleak, and 
they are quite large enough for the biggest trout or salmon. I 
hope to try the minnow ere long for the first time on the Thames; 
and if those of the old school refuse to have a dash, they be the 
first trout I have ever known to do so. 
20, Colville Square, W., April 28th, 1880. 


Catching minnows affords 








BARCLAY and PERKINS’ Employés (500) dined at the Rye House, and a 
most enjoyable day was spent. The Members of the Firm were present. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘ The Gregory,” the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,’”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co,, Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd bye 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried wit remakable. 
success.—See that the name *‘ Grego1y”’ is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr. ] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Firs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled, Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. | 
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THE TOURIST AND HOLIDAY "NUMBER OF THE 
“ TISHINGS Gave CE” 

Our issue for July 24th will be considerably enlarged, and 
5,000 copies, in addition to the ordinary number, will be 
printed and circulated through the news agencies and other chan- 
nels. Amongst other special features this number will contain 
particulars of FISHING STATIONS in various parts, and other 
information useful to anglers visiting the country. 

We shall be greatly obliged if any of our correspondents or 
readers who are able to give particulars of fishing-quarters will 
kindly do so some time before the 17th of July. 


This number will be a most suitable one for advertisements of 
all things forming the impedimenta of the angler-tourist, as well 
as of hotels, fishing quarters, &c. 

Advertisements to appear in this number must reach the office 
by 6 o’cleck p.m. on Wednesday, July 21, addressed to 

The Manager, FIsHING GAzeETTr, 
12, 13, Fetter Lane, 
London, W.C. 








THE AWARDS AT THE BERLIN FISHERY 
EXHIBITION. 


WE shall publish next week, a list of the awards to the 
British and principal foreign exhibitors. Our Berlin 
correspondent’s report, having arrived somewhat late, is crowded 
out this week. Our friends will be pleased to hear that our ex- 
hibit of the FisHinG Gazette spinners, knife, pliers, lead, &c., has 
obtained a silver medal; also that Messrs. Allcock and Co. and 
Messrs. Bartleet and Sons, of Redditch, have received the gold 
medals for fishing tackle. All anglers, and all interested in-fish- 
culture will, we are sure, be gratified to learn that Mr. Frank 
Buckland has received a gold medal and special diploma. 


————$—$—$—$____________ 
IMPORTANT FISHERY CONVICTIONS 


pe first convictions under the new Bye Laws against the un- 

sportsmanlike system of snatching, were made at the 
County Bench at Kingston, before Col. Terry and a full bench of 
Magistrates on Thursday last. Harry Lott was charged for snatch- 
ing at the Surbiton Sewer on the 18th of June, and Henry Dean 
for a similar offence on the 19th of June. The cases were proved 
by Henry Walters and Alfred Thompson, river keepers in the em- 
ploy of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, and Mr. Hick- 
son Briggs prosecuted on behalf of the Society. 

The defendants in each case were fine £2 and 18s, 6d. costs, 
the bench intimating in all future convictions the full penalty of 
£5 would be enforced. Messrs. T. Spreckley, Alfred Nuthall 
and W. H. Brougham were present of the T. A. P. S. 





, and the 
convictions have given great satisfaction to the residents of King- 


ston and Surbiton. 
sy 


GeEoRGE JAmEs EATON, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, D shi athe 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for Be prosent Cane amas 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is re ined eee 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patrotians b me 
o ee a ol gir g of a day. one flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks baces 

oint Flies, 2s. + per Dozen; Dropper Flies ches) ; 
attended to.—[Apvr.] , PP es, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 





For ‘tis our opening day,”’ 

was probably the chorus of many a jovial crew, as they were being whirled 
on the iron road down to some favourite river-side station. As far as the Mid- 
Thames was concerned, jovial crews had better have cruised to other waters, 
for rain descended heavily nearly the whole of the day. But worse still, the 
river was churned into aceaseless commotion by innumerable steam -launches — 
Noah’s arks and goodness knows what other sort of craft—but all 
fearfully and wonderfully made; the occupants of which did not care a rush 
for the finny tribe, but all bent with more or less speed on witnessing the human 
races at Henley on the morrow. Thursday was fine, and as the ‘* madding 
crowd”’ had by this time settled to their lobster and salad, and envy of one 
another’s ¢oz/ette, fishermen had it to themselves and did frirly. At Monkey 
Island, with fourteen or fifteen quarts of worms as an enticer, Mr. Wheeldon 
and a friend got well on to the barbel—some hundred and a half weight coming 
to scale. The redoubtable ‘‘ Bob’’ of Monkey Island gave me a vivid descrip- 
lion of the catch, and wound up by saying ‘Golly, sir, they did get amang 
them!’’ At Maidenhead, since the opening day, sport has been brisk amid 
jack and barbel, several punts doing well. On Saturday Harry Wilder, jun., 
with a patron, got two nice jack, best going 6;1b. Harry sen., on Friday, with 
a gentleman whilst fishing the weir with worm tackle secured a splendid trout 
of 10 lb., and on another occasion with an old customer got five jack, 
best however, only 53 Ib. A 4 Ib. trout has also recently been 
had from the Maidenhead waters by a bank angler and hawked about the 
town, the moderate figure asked being tos. At Hedsor two trout of 5lb. each 
have been taken spinning, also a jack of 115 lb. At Bourne End, Mr. Vincent 
out with David Brown on the 16th got 8 jack and I perch and the following 
day 13 jack anda perch of 2 lb. the best jack of the 21 scaled 7} 1b. When at 
Henley on Monday I gleaned that a spendid jack of 144 lb, had been had bya 
friend of Mr. Davis’s of The White Heart, out with Hamilton. At Hur- 
ley, Mr. Troupe has taken 6 fair jack and at Wargrave I hear of a trout being 
captured weighing 114 lb. 

I have dozens of reports of catches of roach and chub, but must defer a 
detailed account until my next. I may, however, add that the roach are not 
well on, but that the recent heavy rain storms will improve the roaching condi- 
tion ofthe river. Wind, S.W.—MARLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Caversham), } 

CONDITION OF WATER: The water is rising, but still in good order for all- 
round angling. PROSPECTS very good ; weather cloudy and warm. Sport 
DuRING tHE PAST WEEK: On Wednesday last, opening day, fifty-two pike 
and jack were taken in this district, the largest 11 Ib., also one trout was had. 
Early last week a fine trout was caught in Shiplake Pool, weighing 123 lb.; very 
fat eels are caught in this district of large size angling. On Friday last one was 
taken 5 lb., and one last night 4 1b., and many smaller ones.—R. MILts, Crown 


Hotel. 
The Thames (East Moulsey). 


Mr. Fletcher and friend fishing with Thomas Davis took carp, weighing 
7» lb., on Friday, at the Weir Hill at Hampton Court. Oa Saturday Thomas 
Wheeler took three barbel and on Sunday three barbel.— W. MILBouRNg. 


The Thames (Kingston). 

The late storms have disturbed the river, the fish do not feed well. The 
barbel has been tried ; nothing buta few dace and eels. I got six chub one day, 
and two dace anda carp 23 1lb., and an eel 11b. Very little doing from the 
banks ; my youngest son got a fine carp on Saturday evening 8lb. 60z. The 
roach do not feed yet.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


The Thames (Maidenhead). 
Mr. Wheeldon, on the opening day of barbel had excellent sport, taking over 
I cwt. of fish—barbel and chub. He was fishing with my son, R. Plummer, 
jun.; myself, with two gentlemen, 35 1b., barbel and chub, in a few hours, all 
good-sized fish. I think angling prospects are now very good. ° There have 
been several very good trout taken whilst barbel fishing in this neighbourhood. 
—ROBERT PLUMMER. 


The Thames (Richmond). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In splendid order for fishing. PRospecrs : 
the fishing looks better for this season than it has for some years past. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: “Most of the punts have been out since the first 
day. C. Brown in three days, 14 doz. dace and roach; H. Wheeler in two 
days 8 doz. dace and 3 barbel ; John Bushnell between 7 and 8 doz. dace a 
day since the first day.—C. Brown. 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water getting clearer than it was, and in 
better condition for fishing. PRosprcts: The fish are better on the feed than 
they were. SporT DuRING THE PAsT WEEK: T. Purdue, in one day, five 
Jack, largest 33 lb.; D. Hackett, in one day, one jack of 6 Ib, and six perch ; 
the next day he took nine barbel, three eels, and several perch, barbel fishing ; 
I. Rosewell, in one day, three jack, the two best 8} lb. and one 3 lb.; F. 
Purdue, in one day, twelve bream, 14 dozen roach and dace, and 14 dozen 
gudgeon.—W. JROGERSON. 

June 24. 

The Thames (Sunbury). 

J. Stroud, 4 days’ fishing, best day 1 jack of 4 1b, and 3 chub. A. Stroud, 3 
days, best day, 5 chub and 2 barbel. J. Stroud, 5 days, best day 10 fine bream 
and I jack, 9lb., prospects good.—A. STROUD, fisherman, Sunbury. 


June 23. 
The Thames (Windsor). 
Water in prime order for worm fishing. Barbel will feed while it lasts, and 
doubtless a trout or two will be had with a well scoured lob. Already four 
have fallen victims to this lure. Amongst the various takes in the neighbour- 
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hood, the following have come under my notice, 16th inst. ; George Holland, 
with a patron, six barbel, up to 51b.; and Pace, fisherman, of Etonwick, four 
going 1}1b. each, with minnow. On the 17th, he had a variety in shape of 
barbel, chub and roach; and on 18th, George Holland, fishing near Windsor 
Bridge, had a pretty little trout of about 21b. On 19th inst., Howard, Esq., 
fishing with James Gray, after eight p.m., 6 good barbel, the two largest going 
8 lb. and 7 lb., and in decent order for time of year. Same day, Lumsden at 
Boveney got 13 barbel, but nothing heavy; and on 2oth inst., he had two 
trout, with worm, of about 2 lb. each, and a jack of 5lb. Mr. Deller, jun., in 
Windsor weir stream, also got a trout of 2 1b., with worm; and on the 22nd. 
inst., Lumsden, fisherman, of Etonwick, had 40 lb. of barbel. Prospects good 
for all round angling, bar jack, which will be right again in a day or so.— 


B. K. BAMBRIDGE. 
The Bure (Wroxham). 


_ CONDITION OF THE WATER: The river is now being cleared of weeds, 
and what with these floating down, it cannot be called in good order, though 
the colour is good and would be splendid for angling, the rain of the last two 
or three days having done adealof good. Prospects : I should think that in 
about a week’s time, there will be some good sport, more especially if the 
weather will get clearer and more sun appears than during the last two or three 
days. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Messrs. Whincop and Hunt were 
at South Walsham early in the week and had a very fair catch of roach and 
bream and perch, but I cannot hear of anything big being taken. GENERAL 
REMARKS: Should any gentleman desire good accommodation during the 
season, I can provide them with every necessary for their comfort both in- 
wardly and outwardly.—CHARLES WHITTAKER. 
June 24. 


Cook’s Ferry (Edmonton). 


Now that the waters are open and anglers require information, allow me to 
inform them the waters are in good condition and full of fish, for during the 
close season they have been carefully watched by Mr. George Stevens, the new 
appointed bailiff, who has discharged his duty faithfully, together with Mr. 
Collyer, Mr. Money, Mr. Bond, Mr. Monrew and other members of the Edmon- 
ton and Tottenham fishing club ; and notwithstanding the keen eyes of all the 
above named persons have been on the look out, only a few persons have been 
seen attempting to Ssh, which was at once stopped. On Sunday last, a great 
number found their way to the old Lea River, and after the morning the 
weather was very fine, and the results of the day good, for what with the 
fishing and weather, and the appearance of the country, it appears to make the 
hearts of the fishermen rejoice, knowing they can come here cheap and always 
get the best accommodation at the lowest price, and be surrounded by old 


friends.—S. 8. 
: The Dove (Derbyshire.) 


Our correspondent writes, drakes are almost all back, a sign that the fly is 
about to disappear altogether. The recent rains have had the effect of colouring 
the water and sweeping away the larva or grub thus interfering somewhat with 
the sport. Ihear of 7 brace being taken from above Dove Dale, the other 
day, with the mayfly, also of 54 brace being bagged with the same fly near 
Mayfield on Tuesday. Some heavy trout have been taken with minnow since 
my last, one of which scaled 31b within 2 0z. This trout was taken with the 
Windsor bee spinning bait, an entirely new artificial Several more fish 
were in the same bag, all being killed in about an hour last Thursday evening. 
Advices from Rocester state that fish are rising well at the primrose dun and 
little chap, with tolerably good sport. In Dove Dale the black are doing well 
Weather very showery and unsettled. Yellow may-dun yet on the water, and 


is still killing good fish. 
The Exe (Exeter). 


The water now is in splendid condition for fishing, the numerous showers we 
have had being just the very thing, not too lasting or yet too heavy, both land 
and water receiving an adequate allowance to make both as it were lively, viz. : 
the verdure of all kinds springing upwards; whilst the fishes, I may’ say all 
kinds, are springing and darting from pool to weir, and over, as if thankful of 
their escape from the term of prisonment they have had to undergo. Salmon 
have been able to move upward during the past few days, and trout have been 
taking the mayfly and alder bud freely. Some excellent dishes have been seen 
at the fishmongers in the city, but the palm of which have been seen at Miss 
Osbourn’s fishing gear establishment in the High Street, something magnificent 
for make and shape. Out of the many dishes that have been shown by Miss 
Osbourne, I merely quote the last ; they were three in number, and although 
finer fish are caught in other rivers, for here they were, or are considered very 
fine :—(I) 16} inches long, weight 11b. 6 oz., girth 11 inches ; (2) 13 inches 
long, girth 8 inches, weight one pound; (3) 12 inches long, girth 7 inches, 
weight 13 oz. Three were exhibited last week weighing 3 lb. 2 0z. These 
were taken dapping with mayfly, with the finest of gut, and several dishes have 
been taken with the alder bud, flies obtained from the above establishment 
whose name stands Ar in the city of Exeter and county. Mackerel on Sunday 
were cried through the streets at one shilling per dozen, but were ultimately 
sold at sixteen for the same money. These were really good sized fish (not 
josseys), and for their size the cheapest I have seen retailed since I have been 
in Devon (eleven years), these were taken in the estuary of the Exe. The 
weather still contiuues showery, but no doubt after the 24th we may get a 
change in the way of heat and fine weather. The barometer 150 feet above the 
sea level, reads thus: Maximum 65°, minimum 52°. Wind S.E. 

Exeter. FRANK GOSDEN. 


Sea Fishing at Ilfracombe (North Devon). 


There is very little doing in trout fishing at present. Anglers find better 
sport bass fishing, which are now very plentiful, and they take the glass bait 
well. There are several gentlemen settled in here for the season, and some ot 
them are remarkably good bass-fishers, average catches from 30 1b. to 50 lb. 
per boat, both morning and evening tide. Bream, pollock and whiting trout 
are also very plentiful, and average from 20 1b. to 7olb. per boat. Any one 
wanting good sea-fishing will find plenty of sport at Ilfracombe, there is good 
rod and line fishing to be had from the piers for whiting, trout, pollack, &c., on 
a windy day when you cannot go boating for bass, &c.—HENRY CoMER, 
Ilfracombe. : 

June 24th. 


The Lark. 


Angling commenced on this pretty stream on the 16th; some splendid trays 
of fish were brought to bank, amongst the lot I saw was avery beautiful trout 
weighing 3 lb. ; some very fine chub have also been taken. Roach are not 
quite the thing at present; dace are in splendid condition. ‘The river is literally 
alive with fish, and if the netters will only drop their little game we shall 
have plenty of sport. I have no hesitationin saying we have some of the finest 











roach and dace in the kingdom in our charming little stream, which several of 
our best London anglers can affirm; for instance, roach of 2 1b. and dace of 
I Ib. in weight are not rareties, and now and then a fine trout, plenty of good 
chub. The Lark, moreover, is a delightful quiet stream running as it does 
through strictly preserved game districts. Scores of wild duck, coot, waterhen 
and snipe may be seen as one walks along the banks, and right and left of the 
river rabbits in hundreds, in fact everything that delights the eye of the naturalist 
and angler is to be found along its banks. —Witt1aM HowceErr, Newmarket. 


The Lea (‘‘ Ferry Boat” Fishery). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good; the late rains have slightly dis- 
coloured the water. Prospects: Very good indeed; the barbel are coming 
on feed. SporT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: A few nice barbel have been 
had, the largest 5% Ib., a nice fish. A few baskets of chub and roach have been 
had. Messrs. Rolt have just brought in two handsome barbel weighing 15 lb., 
caught ona line. They have gone to be mounted.—HEnry DAy, 

June 24. , 

Sea and River Fishing at Plymouth. 


We are fairly at work now with all kinds of sport, and even the amateurs 
who were not born with ‘sea leys’’ can enjoy themselves without the uncom- 
fortable feeling to be experienced, not described; for the pollack and bass are 
inside the “ break,’’ and afford good sport, taking the grub, soleskin, fly and 
various other spinners. The best times are early mornings and late evenings. 
Boats can be got here at 6d. per hour under the Hoe and Mr. Bond will always 
see to the kellick and attendant gear. The line should be as fine as possible, 
consistent with strength, and be supplemented with a 3 oz. sensitive sinker, 
(which has a loose axis, whereby the bite of a fish is more easily felt), three 
yards of gimp and gut trace, with spinner at the end ; and above all, be sure 
the spinner spins freely, or your line will be sadly spoiled with kinks. You 
pull on sail about three miles an hour, trailing the line after the boat, seven or 
eight dozen pollack may be taken in an evening without the trouble of natural 
bait, and vary from } 1b. to 3 or 4b. in weight. The bass are a different kind 
of fish, and very shy. To catch these, it is best to let the boat drift, and fish 
vight and left, as in salmon fishing, using a cane rod, 16 or 18 feet, with a 
superfine flax line, and fine single salmon gut, with ‘ plano convex,’’ or sand 
eel. They play like a salmon, and afford good sport. These should be sought 
for near the ends of the Breakwater, or Penlee Point, and the Rame Head ; 
they are also taken at the Saltash and Lava bridges. The rivers have been 
wanting water, but nevertheless some fine fish have been taken in the Walk- 
ham and Tavy, with the blues, reds, and browns. Our rivers are polluted here 
still toa very great degree, and are not looked after as they should be. 

WILLIAM HEARDER. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershre)- 


These streams are rising and quite thick, and it is raining fast as I pen this 
report. There has been much rain this week, and the small trout streams are 
in good order for worm fishing. The eels are running well—either the gentle 
or worm will take this fish—and the eels that are taken from these trout 
streams are of the best quality. They are the silver eel. I have seen a 20-Ib. 
basket taken with the worm and wasp grub. Mr. Hodnett weighed in two 
and a-half brace, 1} lb., and an eel, 1 1b. 6 oz. Mr. Gillam landed eleven eels 
and two brace of trout. There have been large quantities of coarse fish taken 
upon the Severn and some fine perch—the best fish weighing 2lb. The 
samlet are gone down to the sea with the flush.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 

June 24. . 

The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


We have had some rain lately which coloured the water, but did not rise 
it much, and consequently there were not many salmon taken since last I wrote. 
The cot-mer kill a few in the evenings, and the rod-men also get an odd few in 
Dudley’s or the Bridge steam. Mr. Hutchings killed a fine fresh-run salmon, 
weighing about 121b., yesterday at Dudley’s. Mr. Fred Clibhorn killed a 
peal of 4 Ib. at the bridge stream, and James Donohoe got another peal about 
same weight at Dudley’s. We have not had the proper run of peal yet; they 
are evidently waiting for a flood or high water to bring them up. The fishing 
on the upper waters is nil, and may be considered over for the season, though of 
course after a flood a few fish may be caught. Owing to the reports of poach- 
ing by night down the river, a few gentlemen took on themselves to watch the 
bridge stream. ‘They lay in ambush behind a wali with grappling 
irons. On Friday night, or rather Saturday morning, at about one 
o'clock, they heard some suspicious sounds, and immediately launched 
their grappling iroas, which caught in the net. ‘The poachers, thinking they 
had a salmon, begun to pullin their net, but soon found their mistake, for it 
was snatched from them, and, the gentlemen coming forward, gave chase. 
They, however, escaped in the darkness, leaving one of their cots behind them 
to keep company with the net, both of which trophies those gentlemen took 
possession of, and have still. As the men were not identified, of course 
nothing further can be done about the matter. Nothing seems to deter them 
from poaching; but any way, they got a fright which they will remember, as 
they had to jump into the river to save themselves from capture. The trout 
fishing is very good at night. Splendid fishing can be had on any part of the 
Suir at about eight, nine, and ten o’clock. The names of the successful trout 
anglers are too numerous to mention. The green drake, silver and green rails 
are killing these two nights. Wind changeable—south to-day, and nearly 
north now, so we are likely to have rain.—Dora. 

Two rods at the Comeragh Lakes killed ninety trout in two days, some 
weighing over I lb. 

June 23. 


The Trent. 


The season has commenced with us in any thing but a pleasant manner. 
Heavy rains accompanied by thunder and lightning has discoloured the water 
and rendered it unfishable. Sport during the week has been almost nil, a few 
‘out of condition ”’ roach have been taken, but nothing else worthy of mention, 
with the exception of some good eels. THURSDAY NiGHT.—The latest news 
from the river is very unsatisfactory. Rain has fallen heavily in the Midlands 
to-day. Ishall, therefore, not be surprised to hear of a disastrous flood, while 
the river continues in its present state. A well scoured lobworm will be fo und 
the most killing bait. Anglers bearing in mind to fish the slack side of the 
stream.—JAMES GREGORY. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: High and very much discoloured, and at the 
time of writing is still rising, and as it has been raining all day, I cannot tell 
when it will be in proper condition for angling. Prospects: Worms will be 
the best bait for the next few days, unless the water goes down very rapidly 
indeed. SPORT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: A few odd chub and barbel, also 
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dace, have been killed down here with both worms and cad-bait, but not in 
any quantity.@gGENERAL REMARKS : Last Sunday some men from Nottingham, 
calling themselves ‘‘ anglers,” visited Newark, and, with the help of a net, 
took several stones of chub and barbel that were scouring themselves in the 
weed beds; and Ishould suppose they would go home and gull the natives of 
Nottingham with an account of an extraordinary catch with rod and line. A 
Newark party down North Gate had several stones taken in the same manner. 
Now it really is too bad. I shall soon begin to alter my views, and say the 
close time ought to extend till the first of July if this sort of thing continues ; 
but I will tell those—well, “anglers,” that if they come down here with their 
poaching tricks they willfmost probably come under the eye of 


THE TRENT OTTER. 
The Yare (Norwich.) 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: On Tuesday I had a trip on this river from 
Norwich to Cautley Red House, and don’t think I ever saw a piece of water 
(in some districts) in a worse state for fishing. From Norwich to Postwick 
the river literally teems with filth—where from is a mystery. The water being 
clear I saw ‘several miles of thick weeds only about 6 inches under the water 
and about a yard or two from the banks. Prospecrs: With the river in the 
state it is in, the prospects are not very bright, but now and then a good spot 
may be dropped upon, especially as we have had a good fall of rain since Tues- 
day. SPORT DuRING THE PAST WEEK: Messrs. A. Palmer and T. Randall of 
the C.A.C., were at Trowse last Saturday from 5 till 8a.m., and hada very good 
take of dace; thesame gentlemen, with Messrs. R. Palmer and J. Parker, 
early this week hada grand catch of bream at Acle, the total exceeded 84 lb. 
and there was nothing under +1b. in weight. The natives were completely 
astounded at the way bream like blacksmiths’ bellows were hooked on and 
landed, several wanting to buy some of the tackle used, I intend on the first 
opportunity to have a day at Acle, and will then give fuller details of the 
locality. GENERAL REMARKS: The Yare Society’s watcher has been suc- 
cessful in his prosecution of a man for having fish in his possession which were 
out of season. It will be a credit to the society and their watcher if they can 
be the means of putting an end to all illegal practices: but to do so they must 
be doubly vigilant and strictly impartial.—C. A.C. 

June 24th. ’ 

Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

The air has been loaded with electricity all the week. Thunder storms on 
most days, which has made fishing wretchedly hard all the week, and only small 
baskets have been made off any of our Derbyshire rivers; fish never feed well in 
thundery weather, at either the fly or bottom. The night line party have fared 
the best, and some fine trout and eels have been killed. One magnificent, 
well-fed trout was killed in the deep in the Derwent yesterday (Wednesday), 
with the large lob worm for bait. The fish weighed 5 lb., its length was 225 
inches long, and 13}inches broad; it was caught by one of Sir John Higton’s 
boys at Matlock Bath. Fishing prospects not very encouraging at the present 
time, as it is thundering all around us as I write this report, and looks very 
black, rain threatening, barometer falling, and very hot indeed.— GEORGE 
James Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


June 24th. 
The Wye (Ross). 


The freshes of last week brought up some capital fish, and many were caught 
at the local salmon draughts.- Worm fishing has been fairly successful, eels 
appearing to be tolerably plentiful. A 5} lb. trout was taken near Ross, on 
Tuesday, in first-rate condition. This makes the third big fish taken here this 
season. 








NOTES "ON THE NATURAL HISTORY QF) FRESH 
WATER FISHES. 
By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


No. IX.—BReEAm. 
ito. are three breams known in European waters—the carp 
: bream (adramis brama), the white bream (abramis blicea), and 
the Pomeranian bream (abramis Briggenhagit). 

The first is the commonest in English waters, and, as its name 
would convey, preserves some characteristics of thecarp. I have, 
for example, according to depth and colour of water, taken them 
more or less like the carp, in hue. The white bream is always, 
however, of a silvery whiteness, and rarely attains more than a 
pound in weight. It is to be found in Dagenham Lake, and in 
some waters of Cambridgeshire. 


the Thames, but one only. 


I have taken one ere this from 
The Pomeranian, which rejoices in 
such a euphonius scientific name, is chiefly found, as its name 
implies, in Pomerania. It has also been taken near Wolver- 
hampton and from Dagenham. It is much thicker in body, and 
its throat teeth are different from the other species. A comparison 
between these fishes will readily teach the angler this difference cf 
characteristics. 

The ordinary angler is very unlikely to meet with the Pome- 
ranian bream, and I need not in these professedly cursory 
“ Notes,” advert further to an almost unknown fish. A comparison 
between the character of the carp-bream and the white bream 
will, however, possess interest, as the reader may often meet both 
in his wanderings after the sport. First, then, the colour of the 
two is almost always greatly different, the white bream being ever 





of a sheeny white, and more like a bleak than any other fish ; the 
carp-bream is always more or less coloured. The throat teeth, in 
the second place, are always in two rows in the case of the white 
bream, and number three and four. on each respectively. The 
carp-bream has only one row of five on each side. The scales in 
both fish are also different, those of the carp-bream being smaller 
—about half as large—and its outline sloping away on one side at 
an acute angle. 

Finland and Scandinavia seems originally to have been the 
home of the bream. Central Europe produces any quantity. 
Its quiet sheep-like habits fit it well for lakes and sluggish streams. 
Nillson, speaks of it as being a fish of Sweden and the north of 
Norway, chiefly found where the Wotes Lacusti weed grows, and 
that as many as 40,000 have been taken at one haul. The Prin- 
cipality and Ireland possess them, and of the former, old Leland 
quaintly says—‘ In water not far from Breckenock in Blin Sena- 
thin, which is in breadth a mile, and two miles of length, and 
where as it is deepest thirteen fadom, it berith as the principall 
fisch a great numbre of bremes, and they appear in May in 
mighte sculles, so that sumtime they breke large nettes, and ons 
frayed appeareth not in the brym of the water that yere 
againe.”’ 

This reference to the spawning brings me to a notice of the 
process. The fish, about June or July, gather together in this 
fashion, and spawn amid the rushes and weeds flanking the shore, 
Like roach, a 
peculiar spotted appearance, like measles, characterises the fish, 
and their scales become rough and harsh to the touch. As many 


each female accompanied by two or more males. 


as 137,000 eggs are said to have been taken from the stomach of 
one female fish. Their prolificacy is therefore immense. I should 
have added, though every one of my readers is probably aware of 
the fact, that the Thames deeps swarm with the fish, below Staines 
to Hampton. ; 

The bream grows to avery respectable size. Blakey says it has 
been known to arrive at 20 lb. in the north of Europe, and Wm. 
Baily of Nottingham, says one of 17 lb. was taken from the Trent. 
It is elsewhere recorded, that, out of a Swedish lake, in 1749, 5000 
bream were taken at onesingle haul, weighing 18,000 1b.—truly 
a miraculous draught of fishes! I got one myself over 7 Ib. (which | 
was from the Thames), and it lived ten hours out of water. This 
tenacity of life is shared by all the cyprinide. Gerner says that 
the bream may be transported to a great distance, if wrapped in 
snow and a piece of bread dipped in spirits be placed in its mouth. 
I don’t think the spirits would help to keep the fish alive myself. 

I cannot find out when this fish made its first appearance in 
England, perhaps itis a native. I do not see why it shouldn’t be. 
We are perhaps a little too fond of trying to rob our land of all 
native productions. Dame Berners speaks of it asa ‘‘noble fysshe 


and a pleynteous,” and Chaucer also says :— Bx 


‘Full many a partrich had hee on mewe, 
And many a brome and many a luce in stewe.”’ 


And in 1419, Sir V. Drysdale speaks of it as being worth twenty- 
pence. A ‘“‘breme” pie also is spoken of as being sent to a 
distant part of Yorkshire, at a cost of 16s., which included the 
men’s time catching it, and ‘ flouer and spice.” 

Clearly, therefore, the fish, though now of little worth, was 
esteemed. Nillson says, in Sweden the bells are forbidden to ring 
lest the swarms might be frightened. As a contrast, let me quote 
Mr. Blakey, ‘‘ The bream is a great, flat, coarse, ugly fish, strong 
in the water, but utterly detestable on the table.” 








DEATH OF A THAMES FISHERMAN'—We regret to announce the death of 
Alfred Keene, the fisherman of Weybridge, who died on Thursday last of rapid 
consumption. Deceased, who was well-known to Thames anglers, was about 
thirty years of age, and leaves a widow and one child (four months old) to 
mourn his loss. 

Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. Astock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not holdourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents, J 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CuAktes Lisson, (Birmingham).—Coldham Hall Inn, at Brundall station, is 
a first-rate station for bottom fishing, so are Cantley and Buckenham, and 
all these stations are easily got at, by rail from Yarmouth. We should 
advise you to call on Mr. Greene, fishing tackle maker, London Street, 
Norwich, he will give you every information as to the best places, baits, &c. 
Roach, rudd, bream, dace, &c., abound in all the rivers. 


J. I. (Farnworth).—Our opinion is that jacksharps are not weighable in any 
match, unless specially named. We take it that jacksharp is your Lanca- 
shirename for some of the prickly « small fry” ? which never count in any 
angling match worthy the name. 





TO CLUB SECRETARIES. 
S1x,—Will you kindly let me know, through your paper, where I could join 
a fishing club, and which is nearest to the Archway Tavern, Highgate? An 
early answer will greatly oblige, H. Brooks, 
57, Weedington Road, Kentish Town, June 21, 1880. 
Will some secretary in Mr. B's neighbourhood kindly write to him ?—Ep.] 








FISH SWALLOWING TACKLE, &c. 

Sir,—In the June 12th number of the Frsuinc GAZETTE, under “ Fishing 
inthe South of Ireland,” there are two circumstances related of fish being 
captured with tackle previously lost still adhering to the fish. 

A similar instance occurred when I was trout-fishing in a tributary of the 
Dorset Stour. I hooked a trout on a Thursday, which immediately rushed into 
a bed of weeds, and escaped with a fly and a yard and half of a gut casting line 
attached. On the Saturday week following I again hooked the same fish (a 
1} 1b. trout), and on extracting the fly found the cast I had lost ten days before, 
with the hook firmly fixed in the tongue of the fish, which apparently was none 
the worse for it, being in thorough good condition. Whilst fishing about a 
fortnight since in the same stream I killed a lb. trout. On removing the fly 
(an olive dun) the fish disgorged three millers’ thumbs quite whole, besides the 
half digested remains of four or five more. It struck me as most remarkable 
that a fish crammed with food obtained at the bottom of the stream should rise 
toa fly.—I am, &c., RED ANT. 

Mere, Wilts, roth June, 1880. 


j 
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CARLISLE ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

Handicap Competition.—June 18th, 1880.—Thirteen competitors. Water 
divided into sections, and drawn for after the handicap was declared. Fishing 
from ten till six. After two p-m. competitors to fish where they liked. River 
trout only to weigh. Ist prize, presented by “An Angler,’’ timepiece ; 2nd 
prize, given by the Angling Association, salmon rod ; 3rd prize, given by the 
Angling Association, pair of wading trowsers ; 4th prize, given by the Angling 
Association, trout rod and reel ; 5th prize, given by the Angling Association, 


tackle book. 
The following were the prize winners :— 

Trout. Handicap. Net weight. 
lb. oz. lb. oz. 
(t) M. H. Humble 27 10 8 3-16th Ib. 8 8} 
(2) Wm. Routledge 23 9 12 5-16 ,, 6 11} 
(3) J. B. Slater 30 128 v4 g-16 ,, e 5 (7k 
(4) T. Rudd 10 4 10 ee — ae 4 10 
(5) R. Routledge 25 10 I4 10-16 ,, a 4 of 


The competitors and their friends afterwards dined together at the Lion and 
Lamb, Carlisle, where the Angling Association have held all their meeting since 
the year 1852.—I am, &c., J. BEDWELL SLATER, Hon Sec. 

Carlisle, 19th June, 1880. 





“NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH WATER 
BISHES.? 

S1r,—From time to time you publish notes on the natural history of our 
native fishes, and among many contributors, Mr. J. Harrington Keene takes 
a prominent and worthy part. 

In his article in your last issue, on the graining, his notes are not so copious 
as usual, and he is evidently not personally acquainted with this game little fish. 
I will, with your permission, just add a few words to his article; but, - before 
doing so, and with a view to settle the question whether the graining is a 
distinct species, or merely a variety of the dace ; if Mr. Keen or any other 

- naturalist angler would like to have a few specimens during the season, I have 
no doubt I could find them a few, provided they promise to give the result of 
their labours to the readers of the GAzErrr, 

The best description I have read is by Yarrell, in Couch’s « History of Fishes 
in the British Isles,” but in the fish I have taken I have not seen the blue 
colour on the back he refers to or the blueish-red tint, in any fresh caught, but 
it may sometimes be seen in specimens which have been some time out of the 
water; for when first caught the graining is a beautiful and silvery white, with 
the back slightly darker, very pale drab, or creamy, considerably lighter than 
the coloured plates in Couch’s and the Rey. Dr. Houghton’s works, which to 
me appear to have been taken from specimens either a long time out of the 
water, or to have had the scales of the back rubbed off, sufficient in either case 
to destroy the beauty of a fresh-caught fish. 
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I believe the graining spawns in March, from having seen several speci- 
mens either spawned or full of spawn, which were taken out of the river Dane, 
at Northwich, by one of the native anglers, who stated they were on the fords 
or shallows in great numbers. I regret to say Lam not able to state their 
natural food, but trust some of our Manchester or Warrington anglers will 
supply the information. 

Mr. Keene states that the graining is to be taken in the Mersey, and in Mr. 
Houghton’s work it is also stated to be taken below Warrington; but I fear 
that from the state of the river at that busy town, there must be some miscon- 
ception or mistake, the river Mersey for many miles being simply so dirty and 
filthy that no fish could live in it. In the latter work it states that ‘‘ The Earl 
of Derby, grandfather to the present Earl, supplied Yarrell with numbers of 
this fish,’’ which would point to a period when the river was innocent of the 
many poisonous substances now polluting its waters, and which now make it 
(so to speak) a running disgrace to the towns through which it passes, this city 
being one of the chief offenders. 

Although it may not be taken in the Mersey, the graining is common enough 
in many of its branches, notably the Wender, Dane, Bollin, Alt, and most of 
the small brooklets of Cheshire, where from its gameness it is much sought by 
our northern anglers. 

It is now in prime condition, and may be found on most gentle streams 
about three to five feet. -A first-class place for it is a Itttle below the weir of 
the Dane at Northwich. I saw a dozen taken there on Saturday, sth June, 
with the maggot; one a nice one of half-a-pound. The best baits are maggots, 
wasp, and a bright red worm, well scoured. 

Many of our oldest anglers believe it to be the true dace, but admit it is dif- 
ferent in shape, more rounded in the body, and not so deep; and some assert 
that its flesh is firmer, when cooked. The back fin also appears nearer the 
head, but although they think it is the dace, I have not heard of thus com- 
paring them; and as I have never taken the dace when I had the graining, I 
have not had the opportunity, but I hope this season will settle the question 
whether the graining is a Cistinct species, as Yarrell believed it to be; or, a 
variety of the dace, as the Rev. W. Houghton, who admits he has never seen a 


specimen, states, ‘¢ Probably a mere variety.” —I am, &c., WoR. Re 
Manchester, 16th June, 1880. 





THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

S1R,—If your correspondent, “ J. H. D. C.,” will refer to the FISHING 
GAZETTE of November 29th, 1878, he will see an account of some of the best 
fishing I ever had on the Norfolk Broads. My companion and myself in five 
days took about 800 fish (roach and rudd), weighing somewhere near 300 Ib. 
They were all caught in one swim, at the entrance to Hickling Broad. Hickling 
is about half-an-hour’s row from Martham village, which can be reached in 
thirty minutes by railway from Yarmouth. We put up at the Pleasure Boat 
Inn, at Hickling Broad, and found the accommodation very comfortable, and 
charges moderate. There is also a respectable inn at Martham, where your 
correspondent could doubtless find comfortable lodgings. 

IT have fished nearly all the other Broads, including Wroxham, Salhouse, 
Hoyeton and Ormesby Broads, which waters (with the exception of Ormesby) 
can be reached by boat from Horning Ferry. At the Ferry House I always 
found excellent accommodation—Mr. Crow being the landlord. Any other 
information, so far as lies in my power, I shall be happy to supply to 
“J. H. D. C.”—I am, &c., Pha WRI 

June 21, 





SALMON TROUT AND BARBEL ATELY! 

Sty,—Your readers will be glad to learn in an interesting article anent 
‘‘fishing prospects inthe Midland and Eastern Counties,’ that ‘‘from Ely 
pleasant reports come; fish are in good condition, and very thick in the 
water (?), salmon, trout, roach, bream, pike, &c., are among the most plenti- 
ful.” This is delightful ; and then, as if to make our joy complete, the writer 
adds, ‘‘ But there are also barbel and dace in fair quantities.” I would only 
ask—are these things so? Knowing the Ouse well, I should utterly deny the 
plentifulness of salmon and trout, and strongly doubt the “fair quantity’’ of 
barbel. Let the would-be salmon-fisher and the intending barbel-seeker be 
warned that they go on no such fool’s errand to Ely, lest while reeling in the 
reluctant pike from his reedy fastness, they exclaim with Hiawatha— 

‘* Bsa! Esa! shame upon you! 
You are but thepike Kenozha; 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes.’’ 
HIAWATHA, JUNIOR. 





BAITS FOR BASS 
Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me of the best baits, natural and 
artifical, for bass ?—I am, &c., E. B. 
[We have found the spoon bait very good.—Ep. ] 





FISHING AT CONNEMARA, 

S1r,—I should be obliged if any of your readers could give me some infor- 
mation about Connemara, which is the best place to stay—Galway or Wexford, 
and whether it is possible that lodging could be obtained ?—I am, &c., 

PISCATOR. 





DACE IN MAY. 
S1R,—Is it possible that the West Central Association is coming to the deci- 
sion against members of fhe Westbourne Park Piscatorials (fly-fishing for dace, 
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private water, in May), can have overlooked the fact that it is a bad rule that 
won’t work both ways. For if they prevent men fly-fishing for dace because 
they may hook a roach, they also must put a stop to live-baiting and spinning 
for trout, as jack and chub are sure to be hooked and mauled ? Also do not 
“‘ The Piscators,”” Ashley Hotel, Covent Garden, fence roach only in May and 
June, and allow themto be weighed from private waters during the month of 
April? If so,do the West Central Association intend interfering with this 
club as to what fish they shall weigh ?—I am, &c., A LONDONER: 

June 21st, 1880. 

P.S.—Is not this going a step beyond the Mundella Act to interfere with 
private waters, &c. ? 

[We can endorse ‘‘ A Londoner’s” remark as to chub being taken when 
spinning. We got one between 4 lb. and 51lb. weight when spinning the 
natural minnow (with FISHING GAZETTE spinner) in the Eden, in Cumberland, 
last week. He went back again.—ED. ] 

FISHING NEAR WORCESTER. 

S1x,—Your correspondent, ‘‘H. Colley,’ wishes to know if there are any 
pools to fish near Worcester? I beg to say ‘*Yes’’ to that question; but 
they are all private, and leave is hard to obtain to fish them. In my opinion, 
Mr. Colley cannot do better than fish the Avon, near Pershore. It is a slow, 
sluggish river, and there are quantities of white fish. It is common for an 
angler to take from two to five pike in an evening, and 20 or more lb. of roach, 
dace, chub, &c., at one outing. This I have seen more than once, and heard 
of dozens of times. Pershore is nine miles below Worcester, on the Oxford 
line of the Great Western Company.—I am, &c., J. A. GRIFFIN. 

15, Tything, Worcester. 

A BIG TAKE. 

Sir,—Myself and friend, on Tuesday last, took (under six hours), in private 
water situated near Birmingham, 18 trout and 217 perch with the FISHING 
GAZETTE spinner. As my friend owns the water, I must withhold the name of 
the place.—I am, &c. HENRY Dasu Lucas. 

Birmingham, June 19. 








VITALITY OF THE HERRING. 

S1r,—Is not the writer of the article on the Berlin International Fisheries 
Exhibition resuscitating a defunct and exploded error when he says, *‘ the herring, 
as is well known, is the most tender-lived of all fishes. Fishermen tind it 
dead in their nets; and it is only with the utmost care that one can be taken 
from the sea alive” ? 

It is true that ‘‘as dead asa herring” is an English proverb, but Shakes- 
peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor has ‘By gar! de herring is no dead, so as I 
will kill him,’’ which would show that in the poet's time the fact did not obtain 
credence. From an old MS. in the Bodleian Library I picked out a couple of 
lines for my note book which would imply that in the above accepted proverb 
we have only one half of its intended significance :— 

‘* As dead as a herring—dead— 
That is when it’s red!’ 


M. de Lacépede could not have been aware of the saying in its integrity, or 
Le would not have taken the pains to explain the disjointed portion by lengthy 
physiological considerations. His observations are worth transcribing, if only 
to show how far even a learned man may wander astray guided by a false 
hypothesis. 

‘The blood of fishes is exposed to the influence of water by means of an 
almost infinite subdivision of vessels on the surface of the branchial leaves (gills), 
the water passing ircessantly through the gills by means of the jaws. It is not 
by means of the water, nor yet of the oxygen contained in it, but by the small 
quantity of air mixed with and held in solution in the water, that their respira- 
tion is carried on. Fish perish when exposed out of water, not so much for the 
want of oxygen as because their branchia (gills) bezome dry, and the blood 
cannot circulate with sufficient freedom. Hence the species whose branchial 
openings are small, as the eel, remain alive longer in the air than those whose 
gills are very open, like the herring, who expire at the instant they are drawn 
out of the water. The gills of the herring are very much cleft.” 

I must confess for many years I shared in this popular notion, but there is 
nothing like testing every supposed genuine coin of Natural History before 
accepting it as an item to your store of knowledge. My first trip in a herring 
smack at the very first haul, was sufficient to convince me of the fallacy of the 
assertion in question, for I saw herrings leaping about the deck and in the hold 
as lively as any other description of fish of the same make and character; and 
lie continued in many until those on the deck died from the fall after being 
thrown into the hold or the weight of the next catch smothered them. I saw 
one herring particularly, that showed signs of life for upwards of seventeen 
minutes by my watch, and I learned from the salesmen that even upon the wharf 
at the fish market at Yarmouth, there fish have been Seen to dare to give the 
lie to a proverb, however ancient and grown into daily use. 

I am not alone, nor is this the first time by many, that an attempt has been 
made to eradicate this prejudice. M. de Valenciennes was years before me 
in this desire, and that profound philospher points out that the mistake has 
arisen from the mode in which the fish are caught, the nets not enclosing 
them, as is the case in most other captures of fish, but forming a wall in the 
sea against which the shoal of herrings drive their heads, and caught by the 
gills in the meshes are literally strangled and hung in the water sas per coll, 
Great numbers are in consequence drawn out of the water already dead. 

If I desired to strengthen my assertion as an eye-witness of the life of a 





herring seventeen minutes after quitting the water, I should call the highly- 
gifted M. Neucrasitz, who watched a herring live for more than an hour after it 
had been placed without any extra care upon a conveyance with other fish. 
Sagard, a Canadian missionary, had, like myself, noticed herrings leap upon the 
deck when taken from the nets and continue doing so for a considerable time. 
Again Noel de la Moriniére, inspector of the fish market at Rouen, writes that he 
has seen herrings live two or three hours out of water, and that he has held them 
in his hands when they lived for upwards of half an hour. He relates also a 
variety of experiments he made to demonstrate their tenacity of life—cutting off 
their fins and otherwise mutilating them. 

Should more evidence be wanting to remove the stigma of vital pluck from 
the herring, Jet the sceptic turn to that inost comprehensive work ‘ Great 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft,’’ by John Greaves Nall, and at page 277, he will find 
amongst other interesting facts that ‘“‘the herrings are drowned in the meshes, 
their convulsive struggles working the lint into their gills, and the water rushing 
in depriving them of air. If the herring slips its head through the mesh (beyond 
the gills), it will remain alive many hours in the net ; and, assometimes happens 
when the herring strikes the lower end of the net, whilst the upper is being 
hauled in, the bulk of the catch is brought on board alive, flapping energetically 
on deck and in the hold.” : 

I would therefore respectfully suggest that in future, an honest full measure 
should be meted out, and the proverb should stand thus in its integrity : 

‘‘Dead as a herring—dead— 
That is when it’s red.” 

Trusting the interest of the above will be a sufficient apology for its length 

—I am, &c., JaGos 


CLUB REPORTS. - 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 

The 2oth being the first day for weighing fish in this society, a good many of 
the rnembers went out, and some very nice trays of fish were to be seen in the 
club room. There were severai prizes for different fish. The principal were 
Mr. A. Clark, with 30 lb. of rudd and tench, also some fine eels ; Mr. Newman, 
with 13 lb. bream and carp; Mr. Hough, roach and bream ; Mr. Vanhegan, 
perch and bream ; Mr. Pearman, bream; Mr. Jacks, roach and bream; Mr, 
Rix, dace and roach; Mr. Irwin, dace and perch; Mr. Embleton, perch; Mr. 
Monday, dace.—C. IRWIN, Sec. 











BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday the 2oth inst., eighteen members left the club house at half past 
five am,, in a three horse omnibus ez voufe for King’s Langley to fish for four 
prizes. The successful competitors were Mr. Hart who won the prize given by 
Mr. Vincent, and the first prize in a sweepstake which was arranged during the 
journey. Mr. Clark won a handsome pair of brackets given by Mr. Slade. 
Mr. Slade won the second prize in the sweepstake. The other members who 
had fish, were Messrs. Jennings, Bell, Harris and Taylor. Although the take 
was extremely meagre, the members spent a most enjoyable day. Mr. J. 
Bastain brought carp and tench from the Harp. Other members were out but 
did not return until after the books were closed.—H. A. VINCENT, Sec. 

BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

The opening dinner of the above association took piace at the White Hart 
Hotel, on Monday, June 14th, 1880, when about forty of the members sat down 
to a splendid dinner, supplied by Host and Bro. Leigh, the chair being occu- 
pied by President F. Norris, and the vice-chair by Vice-President J. Haddon. 
After the cloth was cleared the usual loyal toasts were given by the chairman. 
Mr. J. Justice then proposed the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Bristol 
Golden Carp Angling Association,” which was responded to by Brother L. 
Wride (secretary), who gave a short account as to financial affairs, and members 
(£70), also concessions granted for travelling by the Great Western and Midland 
Railways. Bro. Frost proposed the toast of “* All Kindred Societies,” coup- 
ling with it the names of the Avon and tributaries, (Bristol) Westbourne, Park 
and Savoy Bros. (London). Other toasts were given by various members. 
Bros. Hamilton and Allen kindly presided at the piano, and songs were sung 
by Bros. H. Warr, R. D. Frost, E. M. Allen, G. Hamilton, J. Parsons, J. 
Clements. L. Wride, F. Morris, J, Haddon. J. Horner, &c. During the 
evening several prizes were offered for competition to the professional and 
amateur members amounting to the sum of £20, besides prizes left from last 
contest. The members having spent an enjoyable evening broke up at an early 
hour in the morning by singing ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” 





DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our members were amongst the few that ventured out on the first 
day of the season, and they report the Lea, from the Forty Guinea Water to 
Ware, to be full of weeds. After trying various swims without success, Messrs. 
Fortescue, Hollingsworth, and Lasetter, a long way from where they started, 
eventually found the fish at home, and succeded in securing nearly six dozen 
between them. Mr. Hayward also had a dozen fish. When coming home at 
night we could only hear of one perch, one gudgeon, and two small roach as 
having been taken by other anglers whom we met. On the 2oth inst., the 
following members showed fish :—Mr. Nunn, roach; Mr, Anderson, roach; 
Mr. Wainwright, bream; Mr. C, Richardson, roach; Mr. Blower, roach and 
dace; Mr. Claydon, roach; and Mr. Legge, roach. Altogether the takes 
were small, and a lot of members did not succeed in getting any fish,k—W. L. 








EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several members were out on Sunday, and the following weighed-in :—Mr, 
Lioney, a fine show of chub and perch; Mr. Stephens roach; and Mr. D 
Munro, chub.—D. G. Munro, Sec. 

GOOD INTENT. 

The members of this club took their first outing after their long rest to fish 
for eight valuable prizes at Ponder’s End on last Sunday, but blanks were in 
the majority. All the prizes were taken, the rst by H. Baker, 2nd Mr. King, 
3rd J. Baker, 4th Mr. Hall sth G. Hughes, 6th A. Wheeler, 7th Mr. Dear- 
man, 8th Mr. Gadbury. Mr, Osborne showed a g od tray of roach and dace. 
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Mr. E. Pluckrose carp, Mr. J. Pluckrose dace and Mr. Jones chub.—R. 


Murrpuy. 
June 22nd. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Our seventeeth annual supper took place at Mr. Fitch’s, Robin Hood, 
Southampton Street, Pentonville, on Tuesday, June 15th. Fifty members and 
friends sat down to an excellent repast provided by our worthy host. After the 
removal of the cloth, Mr. Fitch, the secretary, was called to the chair—faced 
by Mr. W. Phillips—when a special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Fitch 
for the liberal and handsome manner in which he served the supper. Numerous 
toasts were drank, viz., ‘‘ The London Anglers’ Committee,’’ ‘*The Host,” 
“‘The Secretary,’’ ‘The Visitors,’ ‘The Vice-Chair; responded to 
respectively by Messrs. Stebbings and Bonvoisin, Fitch, jun., J. Fitch, 
C. Watling and W. Phillips. Fifiy-eight prizes were given (since increased to 
sixty-five) for the ensuing season. The vice-chairman, Mr. W. W. Phillips, 
presented to Mr. Fitch, jun., the secretary, a handsome gold medal, as a mark 
of esteem from the G.N. B. Mr. Fitch returned thanks in a very able manner. 
Harmony now commenced, and was kept up until nearly 2 a.m., bringing to a 
close the most successful season we have had.—J. Fircu, Sec. 

A large number of the members visited the Arms on the rgth, and tried their 
ulmost to obtain a good show of fish, but the result fell short of expectations. 
The following members weighed fish:—Messrs. Parkin, Young, Jennings, 
J. A. Fitch. Hewitt, J. K. Fitch, Phillips, Jukes, Smith, J. Watling, 
Warren, Newman, Grinham, C. Hill, Perkins and Fletcher.—J. Frrcu, Sec. 

The Central Association visit was held at our club house on Tuesday, 
June 22nd, Mr. Phillips in the chair—Mr. C. Watling, vice. The following 
gentlemen contributed to the harmony .—Messrs. Phillips, C. Watling, Roberts, 
J. Watling, Murray, H. Watling, Bluff, J. Perkins, C. Widmer, C. Turner, 
C. Hill and J. Fitch. Eight clubs responded to the roll. Although the num- 
ber of clubs represented was small the attendance was excellent, upwards of 
sixty anglers being present. The next visit will be to the Odd and Even.— 
J. Fircs., 


PHCENIX ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following is a list of successful competitors for prizes on the 2oth inst, 
Mr. Titmus very nice show of trout, roach, dace and chub about 7 Ib. Mr. 
Packes roach and dace, about 5 lb. Mr. Garner, two jack, 7 1b., perch r Ib. 
6 0z., one carp 1 lb., from Welsh Harp. Several other members, Mr. Upton, 
Cragg and Maynard having fish.—W. ELBourN 

PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above Society held their Annual Meeting, for the elec- 
tion of officers and other important business, at their Club House, Golden 
Fleece Hotel, Commercial Road, Landport, on Thursday the 17th inst. The 
club room was crowded, all available space being occupied. The whole of the 
officers and committee were unanimously re-elected, amid great enthusiasm,— 
Advantage was taken of this occasion to present the worthy President A. L. 
Emanuel Esq., with a handsome testimonial, consisting of a silver-mounted rod 
and reel, a piece of chased silver being let in the butt of the rod with the words 
—‘* Presented to E. L. Emanuel Esq., President of the above Society, by his 
brother-anglers, as a token of their friendship and esteem.”’ 

The President, in a few well-chosen words thanked the members for the hand- 
some tribute they had paid him, and his extreme pleasure that his efforts had 
been appreciated. Complimenting the members for the cordiality that existed 
amongst them, and their rapidly increasing numbers, concluding by personally 
thanking his brother officers for their hearty co-operation and assistance. A 
notice of motion was laid on the table, during the evening ‘‘ That the entrance 
fee for angling member shall be increased from $s. to 7s. 6d.’? The 17th inst. 
being the opening day for the season for freshwater fish, 22 of the members 
competed for prizes at Chichester. Ist prize, a silver club medal, presented by 
Mr. Hartley, won by Mr. C. Smith, No. 2. 2nd prize, to the value of Ios. 6d., 
won by Hollanders, jun. 3rd prize, value 7s. 6d, won by M. Brough. 4th 
prize, a sporting knife, won by Mr. Tranter.—WmM. TRANTER, Secretary. 





PRINCE OF WALES’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of thisclub were out in full force, and were rewarded by 
a handsome display of fish an the trays, Mr. B. Porter having a fine show of 
16 lb. 75 0z. of bream and perch, Mr. Rickwood bream and carp, Mr. Wilson 
two handsome carp, Messrs. Lovett and Short rudd, Mr. Tell carp, Targett 
bream, Chambers bream, Hull bream, and Phillips bream, and Mr. Gibson 
thaving roach and dace, this member having won Mr. Humphrey’s siiver medal 
and Mr. Pearce’s 10s. 6d. in the competition at Rickmansworth.—C. 
JHINTON. 





ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

“Several of the gentlemen of this society have been out since the opening of 
the season and have succeeded in some nice shows of fish. Among the exhi- 
bitors might be mentioned Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. Hockley, Mr. Smitliers and Mr. 
Canton.—PIXIE. 

SAVOY BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The next return visit of Angling Societies (No. I district) will take 
place on Tuesday, June 29th, 1880, at the ‘Black Prince,’? Chandos Street, 
Strand, W.C.,when the pleasure of your company, and as many members as 
possible, will oblige.—J. Noir, Hon. Sec. 


SOUTH BFLGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on June the 20th. Mr. Ismay, roach, 
bream, and dace, 7 Ib. 53 ounces, from Pulborough; Mr. Marday, roach, 
bream, and dace, 2% lb., from Amberly; Mr. Eecarius, roach and bream, 
1 Jb. 11 ounces, from Pulborough; Messrs. Tribe, Wilson and White also 


‘weighed-in fish. Meeting nights Sunday and Thursday at the Surprise, Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road.—H. W. 


Monday, June 21st, 1880. 

‘ SOUTH LONDON. 

The members of this society commenced business on the 16th, Messrs. Dele- 
hheye, sen., and Head opening the ball with a very nice show of roach and perch. 
On Sunday, the 20th, the members had a roving commission ;_ by this means 
‘several rivers were put to tribulation. Mr. Brown, sen., froma place not 50 
miles from home, succeeded in getting 11 lb. of roach and bream. Messrs. 
#rost and Sargent, from the Medway, bream and eels. Mr. Head, roach and 
‘dace, from the Lea. Mr. Goody, eels, from Bury. Mr. W. Breewood, from. 


_ Amberley, two nice bream going about 43 Ib. Mr, C. Ellis, some bream, roack 








and eels from Pulborough. This society has a very promising future before it 
if the prize list for the ensuing season is a guide to go by. On the list I saw 
about thirty prizes consisting of three, two, one, and half yuineas, without men- 
tioning other useful articles for domestic purposes. If the gentleman who took in 
mistake from outside the Swan at Pulborougha mackintosh coat will forward it 
to Mr. Clout’s, Rvhere Street, Goswell Road, or to Mr. C. Ellis at this society 
the George azd Dragon, Camberwell Road, S.E., he will much oblige the last- 
named gentleman. —PIXIE, 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 

One of the most suceessful members of this society last season was Mr. 
Beckett, and if he continues this season as he began on the 16th, it will take a 
lot to beat him this year. On that day, after fishing nearly the whole day, 
towards the evening he succeeded in landing a chub and a handsome barbel 
weighing nearly 5 lb.—PIXxIr. 

THE LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Only a few of our members have been out during the few days that have 
elapsed since the opening of the season, the majority, although, anxious to be 
“amongst them” being prevented by various causes (such as pressure, of 
business, &c.) from sallying forth. The principal takes, consisting of barbel, 
bream, roach and tench have been shown by Messrs.. G. Watkins, Grumbridge, 
E. Watkins and P. Chitty, (our Q.C.) Great things are expected this year 
should the season proves at all favourable. The society is unusually rich in 
prizes this year, between fifty and sixty guineas being offered for competition. 
The contests for the various cups will doubuless be keen and exciting, espe- 
cially for the Silver Challenge Cup, value ten guineas, for the heaviest take in one 
day during the season, also the club cups for heaviest gross weight during the 
season, and the handsome silver tankard, kindly presented by our ‘ obstruc- 
tionist ’’ for the heaviest jack of the season.—VERITAS 

June 2Ist. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

The little brochure, eontaining the list of prizes for the seasonof 1880, has 
just been issued amongst the members of this old-established angling club. The 
leading competitions are as follows :—Forthe Shentonian prizes of four guineas 
and two guineas for the greatest weight of pike from public waters, Monday 
the 11th of October, as the anniversary of the society, has been selected. There 
is a competition for perch, the prizes being respectively three guineas and two 
guineas, for fish caught in the river Thames. The barbel competition has two 
prizes, one of four guineas and another of three guineas, For the chub com- 
petition there is a first prize of four guineas and a half, and a second prize of 
three guineas and a half. In the competition for roach the first prize four 
guineas and the second prize three guineas. Each of these competitions are 
supplemented with a special additional prize of one guinea for the largest speci- 
men fish. With the exception of the pike competition the days are not at 
present fixed, but will be duly announced by the committee in circulars to each 
member. Mr. T. R. Sachs, an old and respected member of the society, offers 
a silver cup, of the value of five guineas, for the greatest weight of fish caught 
inthe Thames, and shown on Monday evenings (pike baired). Mr. J. P. 
Wheeldon gives a prize of two guineas for the largest trout from the Thames, 
and shown on a Monday evening. Mr. F. G. Pearce, the excellent treasurer 
and father of the club, contributes his usual prize of a silver mounted drinking 
horn, of the value of two guineas, for the greatest weight of roach and dace 
caught in the Thames, and shown on Monday evening, to which former winuers 
are barred. There are about ten other private prizes, varying from half a guinea 
to one guinea and a half, on various conditions. The club prizes are eleven in 
number for the largest specimens of fish, two pounds each for Thames trout and 
other trout, and one pound each for grayling, pike, perch, barbel, roach, chub 
and dace, the minimum weight being given for each. Thus the society affords 
substantial evidence of its successful position, and in addition to all this it is 
increasing in the number of its members, and the attendance each Monday 
evening is very satisfactory. Mr. James Lander, as its honorary secretary, 
continues to give to the club those eminent services which have made him so 
popular amongst the members, and which have beyond question improved the 
position of the society, ably supported as he is by the energetic president, Mr. 
T°. G. Pearce, and in the management of the library by Mr. H. Gray, and added 
to all this a thorough practical committee of twelve well-known piscators, 
whose business qualifications have become proverbial. 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Notice.—Mr. Lake’s cup, tobe fished for on the 27th inst., pegged down 
mateh, all members wishing to compete for same, and requiring turther par- 
ticulars, must call at the club house, on Saturday night next, 26th inst., 
between eight and eleven o’clock.—R. GAzE, Sec. 





THE STOKE NEWINGION ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this newly-formed society opened the season on the 20th 
inst., with the following result. Mr. Edward North had 6} Ib. bream, 
Mr. A. Parrot, 44 1b. bream; Mr. T. Gretton, 33 1b. bream ; Mr. W. Webb, 
2} lbs, bream. Messrs. W. and J. Brookman also had bream. The fish 
were in very fair condition, and excited considerable interest wnen they were 
exhibited in the club room at the above house.—T. GRETTON, Sec. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

Tke result of the competition, which took place on the 16th, among some of 
the members is as follows :—First, Mr. Weatherhead ; second, Mr. W. Brown; 
third, Mr. Delehaye ; fourth, Mr. Bansback ; fifth, Mr. Boalch, On Friday, 
Mr. Delehaye started from Vauxhall by the 7.27 a.m., and in his hurry 
to get into the train, he left a black cloth bag, containing all his tackle, &c., 
behind on the platform. He did not discover his loss until he got to Clapham 
junction, from whence he returned to Vauxhall; but no bag could be found 
there. If the party who found it will return it to Mr. Delehaye, Westmoreland 
Road, Walworth, they will be rewarded. Sunday, June 20th, about twenty- 
two members started, amidst a penetrating rain, at sixa.m., from Bright’s coffee- 
house in one of Powell’s four-horse omnibuses for the Magpie at Sunbury, 
which place was reached in very nice time, as fishing did not commence till 
ten a.m., and it enabled those gentlemen who came by rail to have a refresher 
with those who came by road. Ten a.m. having sounded the members started 
to fish where they chose, but return to the Magpie by six p.m. sharp, or be 
disqualified. The lowness, and what appeared to some, stagnant condition of 
the water, the amount of fish captured was very small. The prize winners were 
Mr. Frank Grigg first, with chub; Mr. Fancourt second, perch ; Mr. Cain, 
third, chub. Mr. Craddock exhibited a very handsome bream, weighing 4lbs., 
taken at Richmond. Mr. R. Cain managed to leave his rods behind at Sunbury. 
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THE DODGER. 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 
find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 





GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF HAVING THE VERY 
FINEST ae ees TROUT AND SALMON 
A ¢ ? 


shculd apply to 


HARDY BROTHERS, 


FENIGCLE, STREET ALNWICK, 
Practical Anglers & Manufacturers, 


who have many specialties of their own invention—notably, 
their new 


DROP MINNOW TACKLE, 


which prevents the fish from seizing and destroying the bait, 
without being hooked; does not re quire the use of needle in 
baiting. Price 6s. per dozen. 
Their New Improved 


’ 
FINE STEWART’S TACKLE. 
See ‘Fishing Gazette,?’? March 20th, Extract :—‘ We 
advise our trout-fishing friends to get some of these fine, 
small hooks with loops; as they permit a Stewart Tackle of 
the best (because least visible) description being made up in 
a few minutes by the water-side.” Price, tied to extra long 
fine-drawn gut, 3s. per dozen; loose hooks, 6d. per dozen, 
Their New 


SPECIAL TAPERED 3 YARDS 
TROUT FLY CAST, acknowledged by all fly-fishers who 
have used them to be the thing (long looked for). 1s. each. 
In consequence of the large demand for these New Tapered 
Casts, and having stocked a large quantity of ordinary fine 
fly casts, best quality 3 yards, before bringing the “ Special?’ 
out, we now offer them at the low price of gs. per dozen, to 
effect a clearance. Sample for 10 stamps. Our Standard 

Flies, 62 patterns on fine-drawn gut, 1s. 6d, per dozen. 

BgS- Lvery article of the best and Jinest description 
guaranteed. 

N.B.—No connection with any other house. 


Angler’s Pocket 
Balance (No. 188), 


Noticr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FisHinc 
GAZETTE. 





H 





Angler’s Knife 
and Fork. 


Price ts. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & Mehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, F arringdon- 


street, E.C. 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 





Ww. J, CUMMINS, 


FISHING PACKLE MAKER 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, 





SPECIALITIES :— 


Salmon Flies. 
Trout Flies. 


Salmon Rods. 
Trout Rods. 


Landing Nets. Sea Trout Flies. 
Gaffs. Lake Flies. 
Winches, Salmon and | Grayling Flies. 
Trout. Fly Casts. 
Lines of every kind. Gut Lines. 
Hooks. Angel Minnow. 


Phantom do. 
Ouill do. 
Tly Book. 


Spinning Flight. 
Sukworm Gut. 
Drawn Gut. 
Floats. 

Fly Dressing Tools and Materials, Waterproof 
Fishing Trousers, Stockings, Boots and Gaiters, 
Every requisite for an Angler of the very best des- 
cription, 

tz Illustrated Catalogues and Guides sent post 
free for two stamps. 








FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
andiron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from..,.,.f0 15 0 
Breech 4. Sos ok Se aioe tse fe 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. , 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 
Price. 


1879. Reduction in 
Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, 11s.; Blue, 
Ios.; Brown, ‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 
Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


Notre ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c- 

EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘*Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


OY A Li AOU eA LG 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


(BANG, the CHINESE GIANT. 














yas BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling, 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses, -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 











To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN, 


CEROLEUM, 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
Zo be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolute'y 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.”’ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 113, Aldersgate street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


OPE’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LoNDoNn, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 

OPI’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
Ht form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 

OPE’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 

OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. 

OPE’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 

K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 

In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 

OPEH’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 

K Beef Marrow Bones. 
OPE’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
K Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 

OvPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 

OPE’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross. 


LY RODS.—Buy ofthe Maker,S. BIGG, Fishing 
Rod Manufacturer, 33, Russell-street, Covent- 
garden (private door, corner of Crown-court.) The 
very best Fly Rod that can possibly be made for 30s., 
usually charged 42s. S. B., being a fly-fisher for the 
last twenty-five years, can, with confidence, recom- 
mend these first-class Light Stiff Rods ; they are 
beautifully finished with all the latest improvements, 
have full butts to prevent the hand from blistering, 
are flat-polished, and do not flash in the sun, A 
sample rod sent on receipt of P.O.O. for 30s. 
Carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom. 
see sen Bed 


DOING GOOD! 


EV. E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
R person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Price of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
































Po 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 

Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only, 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co,, 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co,, St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn=lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
essrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
r. an Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

or 

Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 

Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich, 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester, 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham, 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J, Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr, E, Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H, and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, to, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





_*,* The ‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 10s. 6d. 
To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, L.C. 

N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
S fiz te Jurors’ Awards were made known on Thursday, the 17th 
of June, in the presence of the Crown Prince of Germany, 


the patron of the Exhibition, and of the German Fishery Society 





which inaugurated it, its honorary President; Dr. Lucius, Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. F. Von Behr, M.P., President of the 
Exhibition Committee, Mr. George von Bunsen, Vice-President, 
Dr. Virchow, and other members of the Committee, and a large 
number of distinguished and influential personages, including the 
Ministers of Commerce, Public Works, Finance, Education, the 
chief of the navy, the foreign delegates to the Commission, the 
Ministers for Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Japan 
and Belgium, and the Chinese and Turkish and Italian Ambassa- 
dors. The public were admitted to the galleries and part of the 
floor of the large hall in which the ceremony took place. The 
decorations, the music, and the large crowds which accompanied 
the opening, were repeated. The Crown Prince, who never in- 
dulges in public speaking, went through the duties allotted tohim 
in a hail-fellow well-met kind of spirit, and lost no time, as soon 
as Dr. Lucius had finished the inevitable address, in giving a nod 
to intimate that the prize-list be read. Ministerial Director Mar- 
card then came forward with a formidable-looking pile of foolscap, 
and as he slowly read the names, the eyes and ears of the exhibi- 
tors who thronged around kept wide awake for nearly an hour. 
The list was afterwards distributed in pamphlet-form. It com- 
prises fifty-four large octavo pages, and contains the names of 
nearly a thousand more or less successful exhibitors. ~“Belowis a 
full list of the receivers of gold medals in Class II., that of ang- 
ling appliances, and of those awarded the gold medal with especial 
diploma, andofthe honorary awards. Ofsilver and bronze medals 
and the honourable mention in other classes, it is impossible here 
to record more than the names of the successful English exhibitors, 
and of the American and foreign manufacturers distinguished by 
any specialty. With a truly bureaucratic spirit the Exhibition 
Committee kept all knowledge of the awards secret until the day 
named; and even then they could not supply a requisite number 
of prize lists. The first prize was duly awarded to Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, the 
Commissioner to the Exhibition from the United States Govern- 
ment, but who was represented at Berlin by Mr. Brown Goode, the 
Curator of the Institute, and a leading authority on ichthyological 
matters. Professor Baird is also at the head of the United States 
Fishery Commission, and it is owing in no small degree to his 
skill, attention and energy that the Commission has since 1871 at- 
tained the foremost place among State piscicultural Institutions. 
The exhibits of the United States, at the Exhibition, were collected 
and arranged according to his directions, and it is generally ad- 
mitted that they were on the whole the finest shown. A large pro- 
portion of them were imported bodily from Washington, and 
included collections of angling tackle by American makers, who, 
not having taken any personal part in sending them, were excluded 
from competition. This is especially applicable to the large and 
magnificent collection of artificial flies in the American depart- 
ment. Inthe shape of preserved fish, it may be remarked that 
the United States manufacturers were far ahead of makers of tackle 
in putting specimens of their preserves into the Exhibition. These 
and piscicultural appliances were the strong points of the American 
department; while not one piscicultural apparatus was sent from 
England. In classes six, seven and eight, no gold medals were 
awarded, and in the last-named about sixty ancient fishing guilds 
received honourable recognition, doubtless for supplying material 
which the future historian of angling will turn to use. The King 
of Saxony’s prize, that of £30 for the best method of rendering 
the refuse of factories river-fish, has been 
reserved. No competitor solved the problem completely. But 
the nearest approach to this was made by Dr. Weigelt of Ruffach, 
and three other gentlemen received medals for their efforts in the 
same direction. Twenty one diplomas were given to jurors, and 
The total 


innoxious to 


twenty-seven exhibitors were out of competition. 
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number of gold medals awarded is 77; of silver 176; of bronze 
245, and there were 370 honourable mentions. Those Govern- 
ments which took part officially in the Exhibition, it should be 
added, were presented with a gold medal and an especial diploma. 
England was not one of these. The credit she has gained at 
the Exhibition is due entirely to the public spirit of her people; 
and they have, it can, with all due modesty, be claimed, pro- 
cured a better position in proportion to the number of exhibitors 
than those of any other country. The peculiar excellence of 
English tackle has been recognised, and the small, but extremely 
interesting collection sent by Mr. Buckland, has been given a fore- 
most place among the awards. As regards one particular, however, 
an explanation seems to be needed. All the world knows that 
English writers stand at the head of angling literature. No 
country has ever produced such a long series, from the ‘“‘ Com- 
plete Angler” of charmingly written, masterly 
treatises on the angler’s art. That this is recognised on the Con- 
tinent, is proved by the sale which English works on angling find 
there, by the eulogistic acknowledgments of the perfection to 
which the English angler has brought his art, and by the imita- 
tion which English methods and English books find among Con- 
Yet, for all the prize list of this Exhibition 
shows, the uninitiated must conclude that angling literature pro- 
per has no existence in England orelsewhere. Not one book on 
angling pure and simple has found recognition. Neither the 
works of Mr. Francis, nor those of Max von dem Borne have ob- 
tatned notice ; and yet it can scarcely be denied, that the former 
in England and the latter in Germany have reached the highest 
rank as writers on angling. 


downwards, 


tinental anglers. 


An almost inconceivable negligence 
must have led either publishers and authors or the Exhibition 
Committee to pass over one of the most interesting points in mat- 
ters piscatorial. ‘Tackle has been honoured with gold medals; 
but the works which teach with delightful skill how the tackle 
should be used have been passed over. 

The close of the Exhibition is fixed for the 3oth inst. It will 
then have been open for about ten weeks. During the nine weeks 
already past, the average number of visitors has been about 6000 
daily ; and the financial result shows receipts more by about £ 3000 
than was anticipated. Thus the guarantee fund from the Govern- 
ment will not be needed. The German Fishery Association must be 
congratulated on the success of this its second exhibition, which it 
has carried out earnestly and patriotically on a scale larger than 
any hitherto known. Its results have been all that was expected, 
Much interest has been created in all questions relating to fish 
and fishing, and the commercial fish-products ofall nations have 
been brought into notice. The laws relating to fish have been 
discussed at meetings in connection with the Exhibition, and 
there can be no doubt that the attention of Parliament has been 
so aroused on the importance of carefully devised regulations for 
rivers and streams and close times for fish that the apathy which 
has generally hitherto been shown onthe subject has been, for 
once and all, put an end to. The founders and supporters of 
such an exhibition, entirely without direct Government aid, and 
depending for success on their own personal efforts, deserve well 
indeed, not only of their own country, but of all who strive to 
advance a common civilisation. 

PRIZE LIST. 
HonoRARY PRIZEs. 
From the Emperor of Germany: A silver table-service, to Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, Washington; an aquarium, to C. Lindenberg, 
Berlin; an angler’s cabinet, to Max Von dem Borne, Berneuchen. 
The Empress of Germany: Two porcelain vases, to Cavalier 
Guiseppe Mazza, Torre de Greco. The Crown Prince and 
Princess: A shell with gold and silver mountings, supported by a 
golden dolphin, to Oberburgermeister Schuster, Freiburg, Baden. 








The King of Wurtemburg: A shell carried by a triton, to Prof. 
Arrhenius, Stockholm. The Grand Duke of Baden: A tankard, 
mounted in gold and silver, to Consul Maas, Schveningen. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin : Silver-mounted drinking 
horn, to Prof. Dchrn, Naples. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg : 
A tankard of onyx, to A. Stortenbecher, Batavia. The Free City 
of Hamburg: An etui, containing £75, to R. Eckhardt, piscicul- 
turist, Liibbinchen. The Free City of Bremen: 25 bottles best 
Rhine wine to H. W. Fiedler, Sterrede. The Berlin Agriculturist 
Club: Silver tray to Selskabet for de Norske Fiskeries, Fremme, 
Bergen. The Teltower Agricultural Association : Tankard, silver- 
mounted, to A. Micha, Berlin. 


Gotp MEDALS, WITH EspEcIAL HonorAry DIPLoMA. 


Imperial Ministry of Domains, St. Petersburg; Prof. Dr. O. 
Grimm, Institute of Forestry, St. Petersburg; Imperial Naviga- 
tion Board, Trieste ; Royal Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industry, Profs. Giglioli and Tozetti, Florence ; 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Stockholm, Carl Johans Vaerns 
Vaerft, Horten; Swiss Commerce and Agricultural Department, 
Bern; Dr. J. Sulzer, Winterthur; Directors of the Royal 
Museum, Dresden; Chinese Government ; Japanese Government ; 
United States Financial Department ; United States Commission 
of Fish and Fisheries, Washington ; Imperial German Admiralty, 
Berlin; Ministerial Commission for Exploration of German Seas, 
Kiel ; F. Buckland, Inspector of Fisheries, Home Office, White- 
hall, London; Royal Prussian Chief Bailiff Office, Osnabriick ; 
H. Haack, Director of Imperial Pisciculturist Establishment, 
Huningen; Miarkisches Provincial Museum, Berlin; Union of 
Opticians, Berlin; Dr. Hermes, Director of Berlin Aquarium ; 
Stantien and Becker, Konigsberg. 

CLASS I.—Aquatic animals alive or stuffed, preserved in 
alcohol, or represented in pictures, casts, &c. ; preserved or dried, 
salted, smoked, pulverised, preserved in tins, products of aquatic 
animals. GoLtp Merpats.—Bruce, A., and Co., Fraserburgh, 
Scotland, herrings; Sy and Wagner, Berlin, pearls and corals; 
Hegstad, L., Drontheim, salt herrings; Isinglass and Glue Co., 
Gloucester; Lomatz, E., St. Petersburg, live sturgeons, caviare ; 
Moller, P., Christiania and London, oil; Naples Zoological 
Station, preserved fish ; United States of America Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries, collective exhibits. SirveR MEDALS.— 
Alaska Commercial Co., San Francisco, sealskin; McCombie, 
J., and Co., Peterhead, salt herrings ; Booth, A., and Co., Chicago, 
preserved salmon; Fischer, J., Cassel, chromo-lithographs of 
fish; Kerrison, B. T., London, tortoise flesh; Lowenstein Bros., 
London, pearls; Mende, T., Hammermiihle, live carp; Noble, 
R. B., Richibucto, Canada, preserved fish; Pisa Zoological 
Museum, hydroidpolyps and small crustacea; Russia Cement Co., 
Rockport, Mass., glue; Schoppler, L., Berlin, gold fish; Ward, 
Prof. H., stuffed and mounted fish and bactracians. BRONZE 
Mepats.—Berlin Aquarium, young eels; Briese, F., Miss, Berlin, 
flowers of fish scales; Franck, F., Frankfurt-on-Maine, telescope 
fish and macropodes; Herrmann, L., Hull, sea fish ; Pollen, Dr. F., 
natural history collection of fish from Scheveningen; Schwab, 
E., Konigstein, live trout and gold fish; Wickersheimer, J., 
Berlin, preserved skeletons and animals. HoNnourABLE MEN- 
TIoN.—Fischer, M., and Sohn, Linz, Austria, coloured casts of 
fish, tableaux; Gasco, Prof., Genoa Museum, fish embalmed; 
Stone, L., Charlestown, water-colour drawings, salmon eggs in 
alcohol. 

CLASS II.—Fishing gear, models; fishing craft, tackle, netting; — 
machinery for making the same. Gortp Mrpats.—Allcock and 
Co., Standard Works, Redditch, angling tackle ; Bartleet and Sons, 
Abbey Mills, Redditch, tackle; Berg, E. F. W., Berlin, hemp 
and flax for lines; Fagerheim’s Net Factory, Bergen; Heuvell 
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van den and Sohn, Vlaardingen, lines and traces for herring 
fishery ; Hoogerwerff and Co., Vlaardingen, fishing tackle of steel 
wire ; Itzehoe Machine Net Works, Itzehoe, nets and yarn ; Kiihl, 
E., Blankensee, models ; Leonard, H. L., Bangor, Maine, split 
bamboo rods; Maaslui Sea Fishing Society, Maaslui, lines and 
nets ; Schroder, G., Net Works, Landsberg; Stuart, J. and W., 
Musselburg, nets and hemp, cotton and flax yarn; Trapani 
Chamber of Commerce, Trapani, models of tackle ; Wuister, M., 
Maaslui, nets and tackle. Srrvrer MEbALs.—Bagetti, Antonio, 
Turin, silkworm gut ; Belfast Rope Co., Belfast, rope for deep sea 
nets, manilla rope; Berthon Boat Co., London, portable boat ; 
Buchanan, J. Glasgow, hooks for sea fishing ; Caux, J. W. de, 
Great Yarmouth, deep-sea fishing apparatus ; Everson, J., Brook- 
lyn, canoe; Feddersen and Nissen, Hammerfest, hooks, traces, 
model of fishing boat; Kelson, G. Mortimer, Marlow, salmon 
flies; McCombie and Co., Peterhead, boat; Swedish Fishing 
Tackle Co., Lim., Stockholm, nets for the inland sea fishing ; 
Stork, H., Ulm, angling tackle; Wilcox, Crittenden and Co., 
Middletown, Conn., fishing appliances. Bronze Mepats.— 
Berg, Max, Berlin, angling tackle; Casa and Co., Genoa, nets; 
Gold, J. E., London, rods; Hearder and Son, Plymouth, hooks, 
baits, lines; Hildebrand, H., angling tackle; Jasper, P. A., 
Heligoland, fishing sloop model; Jex, E., London, North Sea 
fishing smack model ; Maas, E., Maaslui, river fishing apparatus ; 
Merrem, C. B., Berlin, tackle. HonouRABLE MENTIoN.—Anglers’ 
Union, Berlin; Bonewitz, Eisenach ; Collins, J. W., Gloucester, 
Mass., marine drag; Gerlach, Dr., Hongkong; Heinicke, C., 
Berlin, tackle ; Hounsell, R. E., Bridport, nets, yarn, line, fisher- 
man’s dresses; Hounsell, W., and Co., nets, yarn, lines; Reid, 
Peter, Wick, nets; Stockholm Exhibition Committee, models of 
boats; Treacher, W. H., Labuan, Borneo, Malayan angling 
tackle ; Willis-Bund, J. W., Worcester, appliances for the Severn 
Fishery District. 


CLASS III.—Pisciculture.—Gotp Mepats.—Atkins, C, G., 
Bucksport, Maine; Borne, von dem, Berneuchen ; Briissow, G., 
Schwerin, crab-hatching apparatus; Eckardt, R., Liibbinchen ; 
Ferguson, J. B. Baltimore, fish breeding on board steamer ; 
Green Seth, Rochester, New York, apparatus for salmon hatching ; 
M’Donald, M., Lexington, salmon ladder; Mather, Dr. F., New 
York, patent funnel-shaped hatching trough and apparatus for 
conveying fry and eggs; Nicolsky, Novgorod, piscicultural esta- 
blishment ; Schuster, C., Freiburg; Stone L., Charlestown. Srr- 
vER MepAts.—Bettger and Co., Ostend, model of oyster beds ; 
Chase, O. M., Detroit, Mich., automatic breeding troughs ; Lévs- 
tadt, A., Christiania, model of salmon ladder at Sarps-fossen; 
Owszannikoff, Prof. P., Petersburg, artificially reared sturgeons. 


CLASS IV.—Appliances for keeping and conveying freshly- 
caught fish, Gortp Merpar.—Busse and Co., Berlin; model 
of steamboat for conveying live-fish. SizvER Mrpats.—Lin- 
denberg, C., Berlin; Schuster, C., Freiburg, vessels for con- 
veying fish eggs and fry. Bronze Mepats.—Glauss, Kénigsberg, 
Professor Benecke’s ice-case ; Mather, Dr. F., vessels for transpor- 
ting live fish across sea. 


CLASS V.—Appliances in use for preparing and preserving fish. 
Gotp MepaL.—Wickersheimer, J. Berlin, preservative fluid. Srt- 
VER MepALs.—Hiilst, P. J., Altona; McCombie J. and Co., Peter- 
head. Bronze Mepats.—Herrmann, Tpklull 


CLASS VI.—Models of fishermen’s dwellings and costumes. 
SILVER MepALs—Japanese Ministry for Colonization and Agricul- 
ture; Merriman, C.S., New York; United States Fishery Com- 
mission, Washington. 


CLASS VII.—Scientific investigations, regarding fish. SILVER 


MEDAL.—Meteorological Council, London, instruments and maps. 
Bronze Mrpats.—Holmes, N. J., London, fog signals. 


CLASS VIII.— History of Fishing. SirveR Mrpars— 
Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, Rome, 
“La Pesca in Italia” ; Virchow, Prof. Dr., a collection of Trojan 
shells and prehistoric angling tackle. 

CLASS IX. — Literature and Statistics. Gorp MerpaL. — 
Mohn, H., Christiania, map of depths and temperature of European 
ice-seas. SILVER Mrpats.— Borne, yon dem, Berneuchen, 
ichthyological map of Germany and Austria-Hungary; Marston, 
R. B., London, THe Fisyine GAZEITE; Goode, Brown, 
Washington, Map of Geographical distribution of fish in 
America; Fauvel, China, Description of Fisheries at Ningpo ; 
Fielder, H. W., Sterrede, ‘‘ Nordisk Tidskrift” and Statistical 
Tables on Danish Fisheries; ‘Forest and Stream” Publishing 
Company, New York; Herrcke and Lebeling, Stettin, German 
“ Fischerei Zeitung” and Fishery “ Calendar”; Italian Govern- 
ment, Reports on Fisheries; Norwegian Fishery Exhibition 
Commission, Statistical Maps; Scribner, Chas. and Son, New 
York, ‘‘The Game Fishes of the United States ”; Walpole, S., 
and F. Buckland, Reports on Salmon, Herring, Crab and Lobster 
Fisheries. BRonzE Mepats.—Benecke, Prof., Konigsberg, ‘‘ The 
Fish of East and West Prussia”; Collett, K., Christiania, Maps 
and Books on Scandinavian Fisheries ; Day, Francis, Cheltenham, 
‘“‘ The Fishes of India’; Knoblauch, H. and Co., Berlin, German 
Coast Fisheries; Lundberg, T., Stockholm, the Swedish 
Fisheries. HoNnorasLE MENTIONS.—Day, J. B., London, Work 
on Artificial Flies and their Manufacture; United States of 
America, Hydrographic Office, Coast Maps of America; 
Engineer Bureau, Washington, Map of the Inland Seas of the 
United States. 





MESSRS. ALLCOCK AND CO., AT BERLIN. 

In addition to their gold medal we learn that Messrs. Allcock 
and Co. have received a special diploma “ For Fish-hooks, and 
for Distinguished Manufacture of Fishing Tackle, and for 
Improvements and Inventions of the? same articles.” 

—$—$—$— ___. 


THE “FISHING GAZETTE” KNIFE. 
Sole Manufacturers, Messrs. W. TuHorNuILL & Co., 144, 
New Bond Street, London. 

Messrs. W. Thornhill and Co. have brought out a new knife, 
made from our design, and called the “Fisuinc GAZETTE” 
knife. It would be out of place for us to do more than give a 
description of the knife, and point out the uses we had in view 
when designing it. In the first place, we need hardly say that 
being intended for anglers, we have endeavoured to embody in 
it all such tools as would be useful in the various exigencies of 
the sport, and that could be got into a convenient compass. It 
has been on view at the Berlin Exhibition, and has attracted con- 
siderable attention from the Continental sportsmen. Messrs. 
Thornhill have carried out our idea most completely in every 
respect ; and it is almost needless to say the finish and material 
are the best procurable. 
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The knife, of which we give an illustration, contains 16 tools, 
&e., viz.— 


. Large strong blade. 

- Small blade. 

Screw-driver, most useful in tightening up winch screws, the butt screw, 

&e. 

. Disgorger. 

. English inch measure. 

French centimetre measure (useful abroad). 

. File for pointing blunted hooks, shortening 

triangles, &c. 

- Saw for cutting through boughs and roots, mending rod, &c. | : 

. Scissors ; these are riveted to the haft, and are indispensable in making up 

flies, lines and traces, putting hooks on gut, &c., &c. 

10. Baiting-needle. 

11. Pipe cleaner, and point for undoing knots in gut lines, &c. 

12. Tweezers for drawing thorns. 

13. Tweezers for holding hooks when fly-making, or tying hooks, &c. 

14. Rimer; this will be found very useful in boring holes in wood, leather, 
&c. ; and when a joint breaks in a ferrule, the broken end can be bored 
out, and the joint fitted again, instead of the day’s fishing being stopped, 
as is often the case when this unfortunate mishap occurs. It is used on 
the drill principle, with a right and left movement. 

15. No. 15 isa corkscrew, which speaks for itself. 

16. Button-hook and lace-tightener, also useful when the line gets doubled on 

the winch, and won’t ren. 4 

A strong leather case can be had with the knife if required. 


the shank, separating 
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WORM-FISHING WITH THE TACKLE IN CLEAR 


WATER. 


MOST certainly admire the facetiousness of Mr. Scott in the 

FIsHING GAZETTE of Feb. 21st, 1880, in answer to my letter in 
defence of the so-called Stewart’s worm-tackle for fishing for 
trout in clear streams and pools. But as humour is not argu- 
ment, I will, to a certain extent, pass it by, and begin the 
criticism of my friend’s letter where he says this ‘ rule-of-three 
theory is almost as unique, but certainly not so applicable as 
the learned and inexhaustible papers”’ that appeared in the pages 
of your journal on ‘‘When to strike in fly-fishing.” Well, sir, 
I take this affirmation for what I think it is worth, and I will read 
it in this manner :—This rule-of-three theory is almost as un- 
equalled, but certainly not so suitable in its application, 
as the doctrines promulgated in those papers relative to 


the time when the angler should strike at a rising, or, if 


you like it better, a risen trout. Now, in regard to its applicability, 
I only have this to say that it is certainly much less difficult to 
remember this simple rule in worm-fishing than it is to divide a 
second into something like two hundred thousand parts in fly- 
fishing. Then, as regards my donning of the dropped mantle 
of the author of the ‘Practical Angler,” I beg to inform Mr. 
Scott that I fished with the two and three hooks years before the 
first edition of Stewart’s book was published ; even at the time 
when “Ephemera” was writing his famed piscatorial prescriptions in 
Bell’s Life 1 had adopted it, and that was in 1845. Then,” says 
brother Scott, “ Practice and experience alone will show that the 
single hook is vastly superior in its killing powers to the far- 
famed Stewart tackle.” These, Lalso maintain, are just the two 
requisites that every angler must possess before he can mani- 
pulate successfully for trout in clear water with the 
tackle. Mr. Scott then goes on to enumerate the advan- 
tages claimed by Stewart forthe tackle. First advantage: “A trout 
can hardly take hold of the worm at all without having one of the 
hooks in its mouth.” “True,” says my friend, “but should not 
this equally apply as wellto the single hook?” To this I answer 
unhesitatingly, No. Because in fishing up clear pools and 
streams, using a line as long as circumstances will permit, with a 
tackle made up of two or three hooks, even in theory there are 
two chances to one against the single hook, and which is always 
unmistakably borne out in practice. Then we have advantage 
No. 2: “ That the worm lives much longer on the tackle and is 
more enticing.” Mr. Scott’s answer to this is that “the worm lives 
on either tackle quite as long as it is intended to live, and 
therefore that is no argument at. all.” Well, Mr. Editor, 
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when I put a worm on the hooks my intention is that 
it remains there until it fulfils the purpose for which 
it was intended. I would ask, does it always do this? I again 
must answer emphatically, No! How often are we led to ex- 
claim, ‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men aft gang aglee.” 
Then, again, brother Scott says ‘‘ Mr. Tweddle cannot refute my 
statement that the single hook travels better,” &c. That, sir, I 
will not try to do; but I have this to say, that itis the only material 
point there is in favour of the single hook. Mr. Scott then goes 
on, “ Mr. Tweddle certainly surprised mein the assertion that pools 
clear and deep can only be successfully fished with the tackle.” If 
Mr. Scott will again consult my letter, he will there find what I did 
say was this: ‘‘ This assertion will, I think, be news to many ofthe 
worm-fishers in the North of England. Why here, in the bright 
hot days of June and July, with not a breath of wind ruffling the 
bosoms of these clear, limpid pools, we, in a general way, have 
our largest takes. In such pools where Mr. Scott affirms 
the tackle is useless, we, in a general way, are most successful.” 
Then he says, “I think if he tries the single hook in pools, he 
will be quite convinced of its superior killing powers. For I 
venture to say he will kill three fish for one with the tackle; and 
to strengthen my opinion on this point, allow me to give an ex- 
tract or two froma clever and exhaustive pamphlet written by a 
Scotch gentleman, &c.” Well, sir, does Mr. Scott suppose for 
one moment that I have not tried the single hook dozens of 
times under the above-mentioned circumstances, and always 
greatly to the disadvantage of the single hook? Indeed, sir, 
without it is under very peculiar circumstances, I have discarded 
it in fishing for trout in clear water altogether; therefore Mr. 
Scott’s venture is beside the mark altogether. Then again, sir, I 
have this to say, and it appliesmore particularly to worm-fishing in 
clear water : that I never allow my opinion to be either streng- 
thened or biased by the writings of any gentleman when I can solve 
the question by practice for myself ; and my advice to all anglers 
isthis: When fishing in clear water with the worm try the two 
different systems, and you will soon find the difference by the 
weight of your creel. I simply gave Stewart’s experiments or 
trials of the merits of the two systems, because I never have 
reduced my practice to pounds and ounces. Then again, sir, 
another of the advantages claimed by Mr. Stewart for the tackle 
is, “it is more easily baited particularly if the worms are fresh.” Says 
his critic, “ the last sentence is true, but fatal to his theory, for 
who would use fresh worms? No skilled worm-fisher—simply 
because he knows the great secret in this branch of the sport is ~ 
the proper preparation of his baits. Yet the Stewart tackle 
is the only tackle with which you can use worms that are tender, 
new, and freshly dug, and these, Stewart admits, in another part of ’ 
his book, areunfit foruse.” To this my friend replies, “Itis established 
without a doubt that to ensure success worms must be dug some 
time before they are required, kept in moss and got into a tough 
condition before they are fit for clear-water fishing. But your 
readers may say, why not‘use well-scoured worms on the tackle? 
For this reason: after you stick one on'the hooks, eight times out of 
twelve—[You see, Mr. Editor, my friend, Mr. Scott, can 
indulge in a little arithmetic when it suits him, without 
using the exclamation of Dominie Sampson]—you will find 
the worm has twisted gut and hooks into a regular round 
knot, which is anything but natural - looking and 
certainly is not enticing.’ Now sir, as Mr, Scott admits that the 
tackle is easier baited than the single hook, and as this long quota- 
tation hasa pointed reference to the preparation of worms, for 
the benefit of my friend I will give him a little of my experience 
with that bait. Thrice during last season I was so engaged with 
work from Monday until Friday, that I never had a chance to get 
any worms until the Friday evening, when I dug seven or eight 
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dozen ; consequently they never were washed, never put in moss ; 
tobe brief, they remained in the vessel in which they were put 
when dug, and I took them to the water in that condition. The 
first time was in the first week in July. Well sir, the consequences 
were not so disastrously fatal as Mr. Scott would have us believe, 
as on all those occasions my sport was just as good 
and creel as heavy, as if I had been fishing with the best cooked 
worms it were possible to get. Therefore, the conclusions I have 
come to are these, that it is not imperatively necessary, when 
fishing with the tackle, to ensure success, notwithstanding Mr. 
Scott’s positive assertion to the contrary, to have worms which 
have been subjected to all the conditions mentioned by him. 
Neither do I think that the trout, under natural conditions, get any 
worms so prepared, Then, again, Mr. Scott givesa very singular 
reason, which to me seems almost comic in its oddness, for not 
fishing with prepared worms on the tackle. They twist gut and 
hooks into a knot, do they? Most assuredly they will if you recline 
on mossy banks, listening to the warbling of the feathered deni- 
zens of the woods, while you blow a fragrant cloud from your briar, 
and plant your rod on the side of some limpid pool, throw in your 
tackle so baited, and in this manner wait. Wait for what, 
a bite ? But you begin to get impatient, and you lift your 
line out of the water; when behold, your worm, gut and 
hooks are all in a knot. But this is not the style of fishing with 
the tackle which I would either recommend or practise. No, sir 
your tackle and worm must be continually travelling, ever moving 
on, and through the likeliest places. And during the whole ofa 
day’s fishing you will have nothing to complain of in respect of 
your worms wriggling themselves, hooks and gut, into a knot. 
Then, sir, the extract from the book of Mr. Monilaus on the 
economy of bait, seems, to my mind, a very unfortunate one for the 
system which Mr. Scott seeks to maintain. ‘‘ Nothing,” says this 
authority, ‘“ will more materially affect the weight of your basket at 
the close of a day’s sport than the method you pursue in dealing 
out your bait.” Here we have a plain intimation of the doctrine of 
killing three or four trout with one worm, and one in which I have 
very little faith. Andthenthere isan imaginative picture of some 
poor angler with the tackle catching few fish, but in the meantime 
* wasting a large quantity of valuable bait, all owing to the three 
hooks.” Then the difficulty of getting worms, the “‘ extravagance in 
spending twoshillings daily in worms fora fortnight,” and the neces- 
sity of baiting the tackle after the smallest nibble. Well, sir, I 
reply that I do not believe in fishing with mutilated worms in 
clear water; and in my practice with the single hook I have 
generally found, when the worm has been forced up the gut, that, 
what with the bite of the trout and the pulling of it down again 
and adjusting it on the hook, it was sadly mutilated ; indeed, so 
much so that I made ita rule to bait with a fresh worm; and 
the basket of every angler will, at the end of a day’s fishing be the 


heavier if he will do the same. Therefore, in that respect, 
there is nothing to choose from between the two 
systems, Then, as to the difficulty of getting worms. 


I have seldom had any. For many years I had a dung-hill in my 
garden, wherein were bred hundreds of thousands of brandlings 
and red worms, so I never was at a loss for a supply. Why should 
every angler not do the same? All the following objections have 
been answered over and over again; but the writer of Mr. Scott’s 
extract simply caps the climax when he positively affirms that you 
*‘can seldom take more than three casts without damaging or break- 
ing your worm when fishing with the tackle.” This from a man 
who has written a book for the edification of his less learned 
brothers of the craft. ‘‘Prodigious!” Why, sir, think I am getting 
acquainted now with the angler in the above picture catching few 
fish with the tackle, but wasting any amount of bait. Any one 
can refute this, if he.will but try. Joun TWEDDLE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





THE TOURIST AND HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE 
“ FISHING GAZETTE.” 

Our issue for July 24th will be considerably enlarged, and 5000 
copies, in addition to the ordinary number, will be printed and 
circulated through the news agencies and other channels. 
Amongst other special features this number will contain parti- 
culars of FISHING STATIONS in various parts, and other 
information useful to anglers visiting the country. 

We shall be greatly obliged if any of our correspondents or 
readers who are able to give particulars of fishing-quarters will 
kindly do so some time before the 17th of July. 





This number will be a most suitable one for advertisements of 
allthings forming the impedimenta of the angler-tourist, as well 
as of hotels, fishing-quarters, &c. 

Advertisements to appear in this number must reach the office 
by six o’clock p.m., on Wednesday, July 21, addressed to 

The Manager, FisH1nG Gazertr, 
12, 13, Fetter Lane, 
London, W.C. 








IMPORTANT CONVICTION UNDER THE FRESH- 
WATER FISHERIES ACT. 


ATElford, on Thursday, John Lancaster,Overlea, Alrewas, William 
Dutton, Benjamin Hancox, James Townsend, George Smith, and 
William Dean, all of Walsall, were charged with unlawfully fishing 
in the Trent on the 20th of May, contrary to the Freshwater 
Fisheries Act. Mr. T. Worthington, solicitor, Derby, appeared 
on behalf of the Trent Board of Conservators. Thomas Pallett, 
a wheelwright, of Alrewas, saw the six defendants fishing in the 
water rented by the Birmingham and Midland Piscatorial Associa- 
tion, on the date named. He reported the circumstance to the 
water-keeper, Charles Draper, who told the defendants they were 
trespassing, and had no right to fish there, that the fishing 
belonged to Lord Lichfield, and moreover, it was the close season. 
The defendants were each fined 4os. and costs, 








NATURAL FLIES AND INSECTS. 


WE are making a collection of the natural flies and insects 
used in angling (including the duns, spinners, gnats, &c., which 
are imitated artificially) and shall be greatly obliged to any of 
our readers who will be good enough to send us by post samples 
of any flies they come across in their angling rambles. They can 
be posted alive in a strong match-box, or mounted on cork. The 
green and grey drakes will be out in Hampshire shortly, and we 
should much like to have some good specimens of these beautiful 
flies. The best way to kill insects is to touch the head with 
benzine ; and to mount them, pass a fine hair through the thorax, 
and put the point into flat cork. 


Grecory’s Spinninac Batrs.—‘*The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready,is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success,—See that the name *‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvt.] ' : 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. . 

Mas, FF, x Baocks, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always onhand, Flies made to pattern. Lesson 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARE, 


My occupation just now is exceedingly unlike Othello’s for I am inundated 
with fishing intelligence. The postman during the past week has daily 
been bringing me such a budget that even Gladstone would envy me, and 
Bradlaugh, although he hails from the town of fishy soles, would shake me by 
the fin and pity my UPPERS-tory. I have got roach and chub, barbel and jack, 
dace and trout so muddled together byfishermen and correspondents all anxious 
to have their takes recorded, that I must crave, Mr. Editor, your indulgence, 
and at any rate this week leave ‘‘ well alone’’ and only mention one or two 
of the prominent catches out of a legion of small ones. Near Datchet a jack of 
some 22 lb. has been had and below Bray takes of 15 1b., 19 lb., and 31 lb. of 
barbel by various piscators. At Marlow, Mr. Wright 1 trout 4 1b., Mr. 
Stockbridge 1 trout, 61b., Mr. Ritchie, £ trout 31b., and Mr. John Jones a 
pretty 40 lb. basket of chub in two days. At Hurley, Mr. Collier, with Street 
1 jack 73 1b. At Hambleden, 1 trout by Mr. Petchey, anda jack of 93 1b. by 
Mr. Pope. At Henley, Mr. Day 1 trout 21b. 100z., and two ditto, to Mr, 
J. Oliver’s rod 4b. 6 0z., and 6b. Io oz. respectively. The 11} 1b. trout 
irom the Shiplake district as reported dubiously in my last, is quite correct, the 
fish being a ‘bonny bairn” and had from Sonning buck pool Thursday 
evening. River looking in splendid order for any class of fishing, reports from 
some half dozen stations being very favourable this morning. Wind S.W. 
MArtLow Buzz. 


July 1. 





The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATEK: Water better; in good order for roach and 
chub. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Four days—eight jack, largest jack 
6 lb., four dozen of roach, six chub.—JOHN RUSH. 


July 2. 
The Thames (Kingston). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: In fair angling condition for all sorts of fish- 
ing. Prospects: The dace are feeding best. I have only taken one roach 
this season, and he was not clean. I have taken a few chub—nothing over 
3 1b. Can see plenty of barbel, but will not feed. Sport DURING THE PAST 
WEEK: My son, 74 dozen dace one day; Clarke, 7 to 8 dozen one day, two 
rods. The best I have done was 4 lb. 2 oz. dace in about two hours, one rod. 
Should be glad to see a few more customers come.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


July 1. 
The Thames (Monkey Island). 


No takes of importance have occurred during the past week. The river has 
been anything but in condition, being a very dirty, muddy, colour. There have 
been a few barbel taken by different anglers, 5, 6and 10 fish ina day. My son, 
last Sunday, with a gentleman, one very nice fish, between 7 and 8 lb., with 6 
others averaging 3 1b. each’; alsoa few chub not large. Two gentlemen out with 
one of my men to-day (Wednesday),’a trout of about 6 lb., a very handsome fish, 
a real Thames trout and a perfect model of fish, almost as thick as he was long 
and caught with Nottingham tackle and worm. Ihaveno doubt there will be 
excellent barbel fishing when the water gets into condition, as they are leaping 
and jumping about like frogs all over the channel of the river. 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Still in bad order for fishing. PROSPECTS: 
Very little prospect for fishing. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Dr. 
Hackett, in two days, 4 barbel and 9 perch; W. Rosewell, one day, 1 jack of 
3 lb.; H. Kerr, one day, 7 barbel. GENERAL REMARKS: A young man at 
Weybridge picked up a trout that had been hooked jack.fishing, weighing 9 lb. 
It was not quite dead when found.—W. ROGERSON. f 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good condition. Prospects: Good. SportT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: T. Stroud, two days, best day, six chub and two 
barbel; A. Stroud, four days, best day, four barbel and two dozen roach; J. 
Stroud, five days, best day, eight bream and three dozen dace. 


ALFRED STROUD. 
The Eden (Carlisle-) 


We have had such a long drought, and the water isso low there has beea 
very little doing for some weeks back, although we have the largest run of 
salmon and sea trout in the mouth of the Solway tha: we have had for some 
years back, but they cannot get up the river for want of water. In the Caldew 
on the 24th, Mr. McAllister killed 7 lb. of trout, on the 25th 14 1b. of trout; 
also Mr. Smith killed in the Pettrill, on the 24th, 7 1b. of trout all night fishing 
with the fly—THomaAs ParkIns, Carlisle. vi 


June 30th. 

The Dove (Derbyshire.) 

Our Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The river is now low and clear; fish rising 
well in the evening at the red spinner, light Turkey brown, pale evening 
white, &c. The first-named are out every evening now in clouds, and both 
aerial and terrestrial fly catchers are having a good time of it. There were 
some tolerably good takes on the Dove and tributaries, after being slightly 
coloured by the rain on Wednesday and Thursday. A heavy basket was taken 


from the Okeover length, with the needle fly principally, and six brace were 
bagged with the caterpillar between 9.30 and. 11 o’clock on Monday evening 
in Dove Dale. Minnow spinning in the brooks has been attended also with 
fair success, some heavy trout having been landed at twilight. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

The past drake season may now be considered the very worst we have had for 
many years, especially on the Derwent, and no great quantity of fish have been 
killed on either the Wye or Lathkill, although there has been a good many 
natural flies on these streams. The ‘‘yellow’s’’ and little ‘black midges” 
have killed a decent lot of fish. I have opened a good number of fish lately on 
purpose to ascertain what the fish were really feeding on, and I found every fish 
completely glutted with the smallest black fly possible, also the ‘‘ yellows”’ and 
the smallest insect blight that falls from the trees. The only sure way there is 
for an angler to fill a dish of trout now is for him to db with the natural flies 
under the bushes and trees. Now, dibbing with the natural fly, to do it properly, 
is tedious, and requires great practice, especially in very wooded situations ; but 
it is the only sure way that I know of for killing a dish of trout in the middle of 
the day while this bright hot weather continues, with thunderclouds hanging 
around on most days. A man may any day, where there is a good stock of fish 
in the water, easily get his dish of fish all through the hot months with the fol- 
lowing flies, viz. :—Small blue-bottle fly, soldier and sailor flies, downlooker, 
house-fly, or, in fact, any fly that you can catch that is not too large. Now, 
my plan of dibbing is to have a quantity of short-shanked (2) and (3) Kendals, 
best steel blue hooks tied on fine gut, using generally from two to three feet of 
strong gnt spliced toyourline. So that you can either draw your line or gut 
through the rings onthe rod. ‘To suit the places you intend fishing, always 
have a horn or tin box with holes in the lid to let air in, well supplied with flies. 
Always proceed to your place with the greatest caution on your knees, to keep 
out of sight of the fish. When you either see a rise or have a chop you may 
then begin to think of soon having arace. The greatest care must be taken 
when the fish is hooked to have your line free, so that you can let the fishrun 
out instantly, or you will be smashed, for a good fish generally when 
he is first hooked, goes off like a flash of lightning. Now a great deal depends 
on striking the fish. Suffer him to turn before you strike, not near so soon as 
you do when using the artificial fly; and remember that not any -part of the 
gut touches the water, only the fly; andholdit asstill as you possibly can. The 
down looker, or oak fly, is never out strong in Derbyshire ; it is a capital fly to 
fish with. I do not recommend it as an artificial fly, for any of our Derbyshire 
rivers. Sport has been but middling during the week with the artificial fly. 
The following flies have all killed fish:—The yellow dotterils, little blacks, 
bumbles, red and sand-flies. I have just received a letter from a gentleman in 
Torquay, who killed 129 trout last week with my honey-dun bumble fly. 
Sporting on the ponds has been very fair, and some fine trout have been takeu 
of an evening, with the bumble. claret body, dun drake, reds, red spinners, and 
sand-flies. Last night (Wednesday) we had a very heavy storm herein Derby- 
shire, which discoloured both streams a little. The bottom-fishers killed some 
fine trout in the Derwent after the rain, with gentles and worms for baits. 
Several trout about I lb. apiece. -GEORGE JAMES EATON. 

July tst, 1880. 

The Trent (Birmingham). 

We have had in this locality a delightful change to summer weather since 
my last report, and anglers have been fairly active, making up for their lost time, 
and with, I am pleased to say, more favourable results. Good roach and dace 
have taken gentles freely, one of our most noted roachites securing a 10 lb, and 
20 lb. basket at two journeys to Alrewas. Eels have been running freely, and 
worms have proved a most effective bait for these slippery and toothsome fish, 
one angler taking nine good ones among a miscellaneous class of other fish. 
The rivers now are in first-class order, but roach are still very backward. 
Should the weather hold out fine I trust next week I shall have to report of 
some tall catches, as the grass is now cut down, and a much better chance will 
be afforded our members to operate on their favourite swims. Our vice-presi- 
dent opens his campaign among the barbel next Saturday, with, I hope, better 
luck than the two last seasons; in my opinion it is all ten to one on the fish at 
present, the river not being sufficiently low to find them in their favourite 
haunts. I have, while closing, received a report ofa fine brace of trout weigh- 
ing over 6 lb., the fish were taken at Stetchford, a few miles from Birmingham, 
and groping the method of securing them. A little shoe-leather accompani- 
ment would scarcely have been‘out of place for this style of handling trout.— 
JAMES GREGORY. 

Thursday night. 

The Exe (Exeter). 


On the Exe, that is tosay, from the Bonhay Road to Salmon Pool, we 
cannot do anything in the way of fishing. The river is in a most filthy state, 
and the stench of the same from Port Royal to Trews Weir, is most abomin- 
able. It is intended (and this week, I believe) to lower the water in ithe cane 
for repairing purposes. It is to be hoped that that portion of the river above 
alluded to will also receive early attention. It must be most intolerable to the 
inhabitants, who live within ten feet of the bank, and there are a great number 
of them, too, inhaling its foetid gases. Many trout, one of which measured 
over 28 inches, roach, dace, and even salmon, are found dead, both above and 
below the weir—notices of which I have received from several Waltonians 
through the post, one of which is from as thorough good and true a dispenser 
of medicines as he is a disposer of the finny tribes. Some good trout, roach, 
perch and pike have been takenin the upper waters. Salmon are but very few, 
the water being so very low and during the past few days very dirty. The net 
fishermen (salmon) are doing excellently, and the prices have fallen much. 
Peal are coming along nicely, and only want a good freshet to bring them up. 
Bass are also plentiful and fine, but with salmon at Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb., I 
cannot think how people can pay Is. to Is. 4d. per lb, for these so much inferior 
fish; 6d. per lb. used only last season to be considered high. Pollack, 
mackerel, plaice, and flounders cheap. Weather continues very close and 
oppressive. Barometer 72° max., 55° min. Wind, N.W. morning; S.W. 
evening. FRANK GOSDEN. 


The Lea (Ferry Boat Fishery)’ 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good, with a little colour. PROSPECTS: 
Good for all-round fishing, and worth the use of the fly. SporT DURING THE 
PAST WEEK: Messrs. Roll have again been amongst the barbel, having had 
four over 4 lb since last publication. Mr. Hughes on 29th, a nice bream 53 lb. 
full weight, and four roach 4 lb. full. Several others anglers have had good sport, 
amongst them being Mr. Chapman, nice roach. Mr. Stone, ditto, &c., &c. 
GENERAL REMARKS: Mr. de Costa was down, and tried his luck with the 
monsters, being broken away no less than four times. i 
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The Exe (Tiverton). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very low and clear, nothing can be done 
only in the evening when trout rise very freely. he flies killing best, red ant, 
fern web, red spinner, and coachman.— WILLIAM MUDFOKD. 


Eden and Eamont (Eden Hall). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Since my last report, we have a good deal of 
rain; consequently the river is in flood, yesterday and to-day. A good many 
salmon ought to make their way up the river now. I hear ofa good many 
being seen. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: S. Wilkinson Esq., has had 
good sport during last week, taking from 10 to 20trout per day. Mr. Kidd, of 
Penrith, has had good takes during the evenings (two nights), he took 19 and 
20 each night, weighing 8and 10 ib., taken with small fly and minnow.—E. 


RAINE. 
The Lark. 


Roach and chub are now well on the feed in the the Lark stream. A young 
gentleman took at Mildenhall, last Thursday, four chub before breakfast. the 
smallest weighing 341b. Mr. William Omers, the proprietor of the mills, is 
using his best endeavours to prevent the netting and to keep all things right for 
the anglers. Iknow of no pleasanter spot than Mildenhall, a (quiet clean little 
nook in Suffolk) with every accommodation for visitors, the White Hart Hotel, 
kept by host Fortescue (who by, the by, is a capital angler). There is also the Bell 
Hotel, both first-class hotels and very reasonable charges; the surrounding 
district is an almost endless stretch of wild warren, and wood, a most delight- 
ful place toramble, both for the entomologist, naturalist &c., for in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood are the remains of several Roman encampments quite 
close alongside the River Lark, and here quantities of flint implements and other 
historic remains are frequently found. In fact, Mr. Simeon Fenton of Milden- 
hall has a splendid collection of flints, implements, bones and other curious 
relics found by himself on these said warrens. He is at all times delighted to 
show the visitor his collection. At Barton Mills, two miles from Mildenhall, 
there is good fishing, also the Bull Hotel, kept by Mr. Sparkes.—WILLIAM 


How ett, Newmarket. 
The Trent (Newark). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: In pretty good condition considering the 
quantity of grass, &c., that is constantly floating down; very little higher than 
ordinary ; infact the water went down so rapidly after the freshet of last week, 
that by Tuesday it was in fair condition. PRospEcrs: There seems to be 
plenty of fish in the streams down here, but, owing to various causes, not many 
as yet have been captured with rod and line; but I think the prospects down 
the lower Trent are pretty favourable. Roach have not yet come on the feed, 
but another week or two will make a marked improvement in that class of fish ; 
I always like to wait till August before I try for that shy and subtle fish. I 
saw a barbel and a chub that had been captured with worm this week, but they 
were in sorry condition, but will improve with the fine weather. I should 
advise anglers to wait a week or two before baiting a barbel swim. Chub, 
dace, &c., will bite at cad-bait, only try for them on the shallows; while 
both gentles and worms may be used by the bottom fisher.—THE TRENT 
OTTER. 

July Ist. ? 

The Yare (Norwich). 


The river has been for some days in excellent condition at Cantley, but no 
takes of fish worth recording have as yet been made, although more than one 
Norwich expert has been to try his luck. It is early yet for Yare fishing, but 
the prospects for the season are decidedly good, there evidently being more fish 
in the river than there has been for some years past. I can fully endorse all your 
correspondent, C.A.C., says of the filthy condition of the upper part of the river, 
which is no better than an open sewer, and is a disgrace to the Norwich autho- 
rities. The frequenters of the Cantley Red House will be sorry to hear that the 
well-known host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Crowe, are about to leave that es- 
tablishment. Those who wish once again to partake of their hospitality and 
good cheer must do so before Michaelmas, as at that date they take possession 
of Hasingham Farm, near Buckenham.—RuBy. 


Trent (Nottingham). 


The heavy thunderstorms we were visited with nearly every day throughout 
the whole of last week put a stop to angling for the time, and bid fair to settle 
fishing on the Trent for some days to come. The great downpour of rain we 
had did not luckily operate on the river so much as was expected, and by 
Monday in the present week, the water which had previously come down 
subsided so quickly that the anglers had a chance of commencing operations on 
the day just named, and the result was those who went after the bream found 
the water just the thing for that sort of fishing, and several nice catches were 
made with the tail-end of a lob worm for bait; but I might add the anglers 
took the precaution not to operate in deep water, which was the right thing to 
do in the early part of the season. Dace also bit freely on several occasions, 
both at worms and cad-baits ; but owing to the water being much discoloured, 
the anglers with the former bait made the best baskets. Roach, although they 
bit well at times at maggots, it was soon discovered that they were not in good 
condition, being very slimy. When this is found to be the case with any of the 
fish, anglers should discontinue fishing for them. The last week in June is 
doubtless a little too early to begin angling for roach, though they are some- 
times found to bite well at that time of the year; but their condition cannot be 
so good as it is later on in the summer, and during the winter months. The 
barbel fishers seem very anxious to know what would be the best thing to do, 
and what would be the most likely bait to employ? I will, to the best of my 
judgment, inform them, up to the time of writing, several barbel have been 
taken with cad~baits ; but the anglers with worms have done no good. The 
water, however, is getting in better form, so that the latter rodsters will 
doubtless get on to the barbel in a few days.—W. BarLeEy, Kirk White 
Street, Nottingham. 


Sea and River Fishing at Plymouth. 

The weather has been a little more settled, and the amateurs have had some 
sport. The fish, however, have not beenso fine as last week. I had a nice 
day’s prawning amongst the rocks at Bonisand. There was too much of a roll 
onto do much. We had about three quarts of very fine ones, fishing with a 
pool-prawn net amongst the rocky pools. It is good sport and fine exercise.— 
WILLIAM HEARDER. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire)- 


Our beautiful streams are again in good order for the angler, either with the 
fly, minnow, or bottom bait. ‘The gentle, I am informed, has proved the best 





bait the last few days, the fly must kill well upon the Teme. It is not so bright 
as I like it, in another day or two it will be in excellent form. I fished the 
Leigh brook the other evening, and was glad to see and also to feel that it is 
well stocked with small trout, the large fish were not upon the top. Out of 
ten brace, I only kept one brace ; they ran about 2 oz. each; this looks well for 
the next season. The sky blue and hare’s ear, together with the red ant, will 
prove good killers upon the trout streams for July. This is of all months the 
best for trouting, and that splendid fish the grayling is coming in good form. 
There have been some good takes of fish this week, one basket of 14 lb. another 
9 1b. of chub, one take of trout, 8 brace, and one of 5 brace, and other far 
catches. Messrs. E. D. Davis, B. Smith, Williams, Guillam and Hodnett all 
weighed-in at the Worcester Angling Club, some 2 lb. to 5 lb. each of 
trout.—JOHN A. GRIFFIN. 
15 Tything, Worcester. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


We have still the same story to tell; the water is as low as ever, and con- 
sequently thereis no such thing as salmon fishing above Clonmel. The lower 
waters, however, are in just proper condition for the rod, and we hear of 
salmon or peal being taken almost every day. Yesterday morning, between 
three o’clock and seven o’clock, Mr. Hutchings killed two peal weighing 5 lb. 
and 3 lb. respectively. Mr. Thomas Phelan (Kiimanahan) landed a fine salmon 
of 12lb. on Lord Donoughmore’s preserves, the killing fly being the silver 
doctor. The cot-fishers only killed one fish during the week, but no doubt 
they endeavour to make up for it during the night ; even last night some of them 
swept Dudley’s, but caught nothing, as a man on the bank frightened them by 
throwing stones at them. My idea is that the result of all their poaching will 
end in their being put off the river entirely, and not be allowed to use nets above 
the tide. The'trout-fishing is not very good, owing to the want of water. There 
is a good rise from eight to ten o’clock every night, but the trout do not take 
freely and will not until we have a good fresh in the river. 
There is a nice little stream called the Moyle not far from 
Clonmel, and on the Monday night some men actually turned the stream, 
and caught nine dozen trout. This kind of work is constantly going onin the 
small streams about here, and nobody seems to think it worth while to protect 
them, but as we are thinking of getting up a club here by next season, I hope 
and feel sure it will do great good towards protecting our grand river and many 
streams. The killing flies are black hackles, rails, grouse and red hackles. 
Wind north-west, which is the most favourable wind for the Suir. Glass 
steady, partial showers.—DorRA. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE CHEMIST’S JoURNAL.—Office, 317, Strand. 
WE have received from the officea copyof No. 7 of this new 
weekly venture. 








It appears to us to be very carefully done, and 
likely to bewelcomed by the trade as an independent organ, in 
which they can ventilate their suggestions and grievances, and 
keep themselves posted up in all that concerns their business. 
The addition of a four-page summary of political, social and 
general news is a capital feature, and shows that even chemists 
like treacle with their brimstone. 


CrROLEUM.—A Waterproof Dressing for the Preservation of Silk 
Fishing Lines of every description. 
Mr. W. King, 1, New Road, Commercial Road, London, sends 
us a sample of a waterproofing preparation which he has brought 
out. It is just the thing anglers have long been in want of, and 
will amply repay its very moderate cost ina short time. The 
fly-fisher and spinner will find it especially useful, as the line, 
from frequent friction in the rings, soon loses its waterproofing 
and is then too light for throwing well; and also more liable to 
kink and tangle. We always use in fly-fishing a fine eight-plait 
silk line, waterproofed ; and, as a wrinkle, may mention that we 
have found that dyeing the last three or four yards a black or 
dark colour, is a great advantage, as it makes the line much less 
visible in the water. Many good recipes for making waterproof 
dressings exist, and we have given several in the GAZETTE; but 
judging from our own experience, we think most anglers will find 
it cheaper and better to buy a good preparation, ready made, 
than to invade the kitchen and make sticky and often unsucces- 
ful mixtures. The dressing is also suitable for wading-boots and 


leather leggings. 


nn 





THE sunflower promises to become an exceedingly useful plant to the com- 
mercial world ; for some little time on the Continent, especially in Sweden 
and Denmark, and in America, oil has been expressed from its seed and used 
for lubricating machinery, the manufacture of soaps, and also for domestic pur- 
poses, Experiments have lately been tried with it for making cake for cattle 
feeding, and we are informed that it has proved cheaper and better than linseed 
for this purpose ; oxen, sheep, pigs, pigeons, and rabbits fatten rapidly, eat it 
greedily and prefer it to any other seed; whilst poultry improves in flesh, and 
the quantity of eggs obtained from them is much increased by this method of 
feeding.—Chemists’ Fournal. 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 
I].—Tue EAMont AND ULLESWATER. 
By W. H. L. 

pean ety is not at all a bad place to alight at in an angler’s 

peregrinations. Situated on the main line of the London 
and North-Western Railway to Carlisle from London and the 
South, and also from Liverpool and Manchester, it is easily 
reached by rail, and is a very convenient place for branching off 
from. It is situated in the district known as Inglewood Forest, a 
vast tract of waste extending to Carlisle, and is the seat of many a 
conflict between the English and Scotch in bygone days. Lying 
at the foot of an eminence almost on the border of the county of 
Cumberland, it is close to the confluence of the Lowther with the 
Eamont, which together form a considerable tributary of the 
Eden, already spoken of. The town itsclf is a very old-fashioned 
place ; but neat and clean in appearance. It has two very fair 
hotels, the New Crown and the George, and a traveller can make 
himself very comfortable at either for a time. The town has in it 
many antiquarian relics. The ruins of the old castle, which are 
interesting, standing on an eminence, overlook the town from the 
west, and form a prominent feature. In shape a parallelogram, 
the castle was fortified with a fosse and a walled rampart. Its 
origin is clouded in doubt, but it is supposed to have no part 
older than Edward IV. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, before he 
came to the throne, resided here, and, like so many more, it was 
dismantled during the Commonwealth. From it there is said to 
be a subterranean passage to a house in the town called Dockray 
Hall. In the churchyard is a curious old monument called the 
‘“‘ Giant’s Tomb,” erected to the memory of Owen Cesarius, a giant- 
It consists of two large stone pillars, which stand one at each end 
of a mound or grave, fifteen feet asunder, eleven feet six inches 
high, and tapered from a circumference of nearly five feet at the 
base. Near are several other perpendicular stones—one called 
the ‘‘ Giant’s Thumb,” five feet eight inches in height—and these 
latter are carved with Runic inscriptions or other hieroglyphics. 
In the immediate vicinity are several spots highly interesting. 
The visitor to Penrith should not miss going to aplace called the 
Beacon, a square building on a height on the north side of the 
town, and used to give warnings of impending danger to the 
inhabitants. From it is gained most delightfulviews of Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, Saddlebeck, Croufell, and the hills stretching into 
Yorkshire, and through Cumberland into Scotland. A fine view 
of Ulleswater is also had. From Penrith to Pooley Bridge, which 
is at the foot of Ulleswater, is about six miles, and a delightful 
walk. There are two ways of reaching it, either by the Keswick 
or by the Shap roads. Taking the former, in two miles and a 
half you reach Dalemain Park, and the little bridge you cross 
there takes the road over Dacrebeck, a small stream, which joins 
the Eamont just below. Dacrebeck contains some very fine trout. 
On the left is Dunmallet, where there are the remains ofa Roman 
fort. The other road, however, is the most interesting. Taking 
the Shap road you reach the Eamont ina short distance, which 
is covered by a bridge, and a little further is 
over the Lowther, but before covering the latter you should take 
the turn to the right. Just here in a field will be found ‘“ King 
Arthur’s Round Table,” a circular area of some twenty yards in 


a_ bridge 


diameter, and surrounded by a fosse and mound, and having two 
approaches. It is supposed feats of chivalry were exercised 
within it, and the spectators occupied the mound surrounding it. 
A little further on the road are aseries of Druidical remains, con- 
sisting of an area nearly 100 yards across, also surrounded by a 
mound. In the centre of this is a large stone eleven feet high, 
and supposed to have formed a Druidical altar or seat of judicature. 
This is called Maryborough, and the reader will find these places 


referred to in the “Bridal Triermain.” Passing through Tirvel 
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and Boston you reach Pooley Bridge in about six miles ; the walk 
is very pretty go you either way. Pooley Bridge is a decent little 
place, and if you wish to makea stay there, which is advisable, the 
Sun Hotel is a good one. Here you can obtain all necessary 
angling information, not only for Ulleswater, but for the Eamont 
and its tributary streams. You may also obtain boats there for 
rowing on the lake, which will be found very convenient some 

times. Here is another bridge crossing the Eamont almost as 
soon as it rises from the lake, and gives name to the village. The 
river affords good trout-fishing almost all the way down to Penrith 
or its junction with the Lowther, a little below; but as before ex- 
plained, salmon are excluded. The water is extremely clear as a 
rule, and the bed of the river is somewhat stony. In the lake 
the water is very clear, but not quite so clear as it is 
in some of the other lakes—Buttermere and Crummock Water, for 
instance—for it is noticed the stones on some of the shores and 
at the bottom are sometimes coated with mud. Some years ago, 
Ulleswater used to contain quantities of trout, char, great lake 
trout, freshwater herrings, chub, perch and eels. Char are there 
now, but Salmo ferox are believed to have become extinct. Perch 
so numerous, and the freshwater herrings are 
nearly gone. There are still plenty of eels in certain parts. 
Trout of 30 lb. weight, it is said, have been taken from the lake 
in years gone by. The water is of sufficient depth, it is believed, 
to breed char very successfully; and this is proved by the fact that 
trout and char are the most numerous. A good deal of fish is 
taken out of the lake by the lessees of the fisheries, principally by 
nets. There are about eight fishery owners on the lake, all of 
whom use the net extensively. This means of taking them, and 
the prevalence of poaching, and night line and trimmer laying, 
together with the more extensive pollution of the tributaries by 
mines, is thought to be the main cause of the decrease in the 
supply of fish. The freshwater herrings are locally called 
“ skellies,” but in Carlisle this name is given to chub. Whether 
from some peculiarity of the water, or of some deleterious matter 
which is allowed to enter the lake at some point, or not, it is not 
exactly clear, but perch seem here at times to suffer from 
some peculiar disease. At certain seasons they are noticed to 
swim in great shoals at the top of the water, and apparently not 
disposed to go down. This is chiefly in the spring of the year, 
and arises from the distension of the air-bladders, which they 
cannot, as is usual, contract at will; consequently they continue 
to be buoyed up by them, and thus find themselves an easy prey to 
poachers. Poaching is also alleged to be extensively carried on in 
the breeding grounds, and no great care seems to be bestowed on 
the breeding. The refuse from the mines is allowed to flow into 
some of these brooks extensively, and in one or two the fish are 
exterminated it is thought. From these and other causes the fish- 
ing of Ulleswater is believed to be geting worse, but it is the 
opinion of competent men that were the fishing properly looked 
after it would be the best fishing ground in England. Let us hope 
efforts will be made to make it so. 

The lake is altogether about ten miles long, being rather narrow, 
and has a considerable turn in it, caused by the upheaval of Place 
Fell. At no pointis it more than three-quarters of a mile wide. It 
is divided locally into three chambers or “reaches.” ‘The first 
reach or chamber is formed by the projection of Hallin Fell on the 
jeft and Skelley Neb on the right. The middle reach is defined by 
Birk Fell on the left and Stybarrow Crag on the right, and the third 
is the portion from thence to the head of the lake. From no point 
on the edge of these chambers can the extent of either of the others 
be seen, andin the third or higher one are a number of small 
islands, which, with the surrounding hills, makes the prospect very 
grand. There are roads on either side of the lake, and these join at 
Potterdale, a place known to most tourists of the district. 


are not nearly 
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Having reached Pooley Bridge, and after saying there is some 
capital angling to be got within a reasonable distance from there, 
both in the lake and in the river, it may be well to leave to another 
paper a description of the surroundings of the lake and its tribu- 
taries. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


! We do notholdourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. Kitson BusBripGE (Godalming).— We have before answered the question 
as to the right of fishing from a towing-path or bridge. Mr. J. W 
Willis-Bund, M.A., author of ‘“‘ The Law of Salmon Fisheries in England 
and Wales,’’ &c., and editor of that most useful work, Oke’s ‘‘ Handy 
Book of the Fishing Laws,” published by Messrs. Butterworths, 7, Fleet 
Street, London, says :—‘* The fact of there being a towing path gives the 
public no right to fish from it ; indeed, it may be doubted if they have any 
rights there, other than to use the towing path for purposes of navigation.’’ 
And in the same way the rights of the public in a public bridge are confined 
to the uses for which it was made,—ED. 

Some correspondent has sent us a small fish (dace or roach) ; but it has arrived 
in such an advanced stage of decomposition we must decline further in- 
vestigations! Wo letter arrived with it or clue to the sender. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF ‘PUBLIC OPINION.” 

Sir,—Will you give me the opportunity of informing your readers 
that, after 17 years’ association with Public Opinion, first as Manager, and 
afterwards as Manager and Editor, that connection has terminated ? Iwould 
take this opportunity of tendering my grateful thanks to my con/fréres on the 
press and to other numerous correspondents of Public Opinion for their 
exchanges, suggestions, and contributions—value help which has lightened my 
labours throughout many years past.—I am, &c. IsAAC SEAMAN. 

I1, Southampton Street, Strand, July 1. 


SALMON TROUT AND BARBEL AT ELY! 

S1tr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Hiawatha, junior,’’ attempts to ridicule my 
statements as to angling prospects at Ely, and asks, ‘‘ Are these things so?’ 
meaning, of course, they are not ; for he says, ‘‘ Knowing the Ouse well I should 
utterly deny,’’ &c. He has the advantage of me, for I don’t know : but I think 
my correspondent did, and I have confidence in his statement, as I know he is 
a leading member of the Ely Association. Unfortunately for your correspondent, 
at the moment, perhaps, he was penning his letter, Mr. T. A. Ellis was landing 
a splendid salmon-trout from the Cam, a tributary of the Ouse, weighing 
10 Ib. 14 0z., or the Press Association was flashing the news of his luck along 
the telegraph wires. If he wants a few particulars of that catch, let him read the 
field of Saturday last (page 380). I might just refer to the article again, to 
say your printer put in a comma after the word salmon, and put me into this 
row ; however, I think if ‘* Hiawatha, jun.’’ knows a little more of the Ouse, and 
the waters of the Ely Association, he will not rush into print, and fall, blooming in 
poetry, so ignominiously.—I am, &c. W. 4H. L. 


JACK IN JUNE AND JULY. 

S1R,—I notice that in your last issue you record several takes of jack in the 
Thames. I won’t say wait till September, but surely the middle or end of 
August is time enough to‘think of taking jack. Don’t you think'so p—Iam, &c., 

3, Ethelburga House, Battersea, June 29th. OWEN KING. 

[We do ; and wish all anglers did.—ED.] 


A DEFORMED JACK. 
_ $1r,—While spinning with a Totness minnow for trout in a piece of water 
which Irent ona branch of the Colne last month, I hooked what, from its 
feeble play, I soon discovered to be a small jack. On landing him, I found 
that he was minus a tail, which I naturally thought had been bitten off; but on 
examination I found no evidence of a recent wound, or of a cicatrice, and from 
the stumpy tucked-up appearance of the part where the tail ought to grow, I 
concluded that it was a case of congenital malformation. I accordingly 
basketed my jack with considerable satisfaction, and would not have exchanged 
him for a three-pound trout. On returning to town a jury of fishists sat on 
the monstrosity, and unanimously declared the deformity to be the result of an 
infantile injury. I, however, still considered it a case of malformation, as the 
peculiar stumpy upturned appearance reminded me of the cases one occa- 
sionally meets with, I am sorry to say generally at fairs, of malformations in the 
human race, such as deficient arms and legs. As opinions differed so much, 
the fish was sent on to Mr. Buckland, who, unfortunately, was from home, but 
his secretary pronounced in favour of the mutilation theory. The fish was then 
sent to Mr. Sanders, of 3, Pleasant-row, Islington, who, I believe to be, with- 
out exception, the best, most obliging, and most expeditious fish-preserver in 
London, in spite of the fact that one or two others may have a more fashionable 
reputation, Mr. Sanders has returned me the fish beautifully set up, and with 
the vertebral column carefully dissected out and displayed at the bottom of the 
case. The last four or five vertebrae are turned up at an obtuse angle, and the 
tail rays are distinctly but very rudimentarily developed, thus proving that my 
fish had not escaped the jaws of a devouring Nemesis. I shall be happy to 
show the fish to any piscator during the ensuing week at my house, after which 


I shall place it in the Piscatorial Society’s Rooms, Ashley’s Hotel, Covent 
Garden, for a fortnight.—I am, &c., LLEWELYN THOMAS, M.D., 


15, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 


FISHING NEAR WORCESTER. 

S1r,—H. Colley should go on to Fladbury station, three miles beyond 
Pershore —go over the bridge, close to the station, and take the left-hand side 
of the river going up stream, in the direction of Evesham. He would find as 
good fishing as could be desired, free. 

My friend, J. A. Griffin, omitted to name a fine pool near the Severn at 
Ripple, and close to the station at that place. This is an old disused brick- 
making excavation, full of bream, of an eminent size, roach and perch. Any one 
can fish it by going into the ‘‘hostelry ” near at hand and stating his desire to 
the host. This pool is about three acres in extent; in some parts very deep, 
and, I believe, contains the largest bream in Worcestershire. I would advise 
H. Colley to try this, and if he is anything with the rod, he would not meet with 
a disappointment.—I am, &c., P. F. DavIs. 

Eliza Cottage, Chandos Road, Stratford, E., July 28th, 1880. 


FISHING AT CONNEMARA. 

S1r,—** Piscator,”’ in the FISHING GAZETTE of June 26th, wishes for infor- 
mation respecting Connemara, and asks which is the best place to stay, Galway 
or Wexford? I think he must have meant Westport. Unless your subscriber 
is a salmon fisher, and disposed to pay smartly for the privilege of fishing, 
“¢ He’s not the man for Galway.’’ The white trout fishing at Ballinahinch Lake, 
Derryclare, Glenadough and Magh, is sometimes very good, but at all times 
costly with the various expenses. Brown trout, as far as I have seen, are not 
worth talking about. I fancy that for an all-round angler, Oughterard, about 
twenty miles beyond Galway, would be the best station—fishing Lough Corrib. 
A boat would be required with two men, saytos. aday for their hire and keep. An 
application to the secretary of the Great Western Railway, Broadstone station, 
Dublin, will forward a list of fishing stations on their line, all of which are free, 
or nearly so. Lodgings at Westport and Galway may be obtained, and I wish 
he may like them. Ifsingle, go to the best hotel.—I am, &c., 

OLD FREQUENTER. 





FISHING AT BALLINA. 

S1r,—Will any of your readers kindly give particulars of the fishing at 
Ballina? Is the fishing free. What fish have to be given up. Cost of hotels 
and private lodgings. Any sea-fowl shooting ? The best excursions to be 
made, and in fact any useful information for a month’s stay.—lam, OlGrse ke 


EYED *HOOKS FOR ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 

S1r,—Having for more than a year given the above-named hooks a fair trial 
I may perhaps be permitted to give your readers my opinion of them. They 
have many advantages over the old-fashioned hooks, and have only to be tried 
to prove their superiority. I have not had one break or draw, and have killed 
good fish on them. You are not at the mercy of the fly-dresser in being sup- 
plied with bad gut, or gut improperly fastened to the hook (as gut is not 
required), which are the causes in many instances of losing fish. A very small 
fly-hook suffices to hold an unlimited stock, and there is no fear of pulling out 
a bunch of flies and dropping them in the grass; each fly is simply stuck into 
a piece of flannel ‘in your book, and taken out separately when required. To 
a novice at fly-tying, they area great boon. With the old hooks, the great 
difficulty was to prevent the silk slipping off the shank. The eye now com- 
pletely stops that, and makes fly-tying simple work. I only wonder that more 
ladies do not take up the art; it is most fascinating and easily learnt. I enclose 
you some pattern hooks in case you have not seen them. The last ideais a 
decided improvement in making them of abronze colour. We are indebted to 
Mr. Hall, of Clifton, for the trouble and expense he has taken in perfecting 
them, also to the original makers, Messrs. Hutchinson and Sons, Kendal, for 
the manner in which they have turned them out—hitherto they made only a few 
for Mr. Hall and his friends; but now, I believe, they are in a position to 
supply them in quantities. Flies ought now to be about half the price charged, 
as the gut was a heavy item.—I am, &c., W. G. TURLE. 

Newton Stacey, Stockbridge. 


P.S.—The only drawback Ican see to the eyed hook is, that if you un- 
luckily get one into your finger, it will be the devil to get it out again, as there 
is no drawing it through. 


[Our readers will remember that in the spring we noticed very favourably 
some eyed hooks, for the Stewart worm tackle, which had been sent to 
us by Messrs. Hardy Brothers, the fishing-tackle makers of Fenkle Street, 
Alnwick. The hooks Captain Turle now sends are exactly similar—except 
that the point of the latter has the side twist. We cannot say how 
long such hooks have been used in the North of England for worm 
tackle, but it appears clearly that to Mr. Hall, of Clifton, is. due the 
credit of first using them with the artificial fly. We do not think it likely they 
will take the place of the ordinary hook tied on gut, but the advantages pointed 
out by so experienced a fly-fisher as Captain Turle, are certainly su-h as to 
ensure them a place in the fly-books of most anglers. Salmon and lake-trout 
flies are dressed on this principle—z.e., with loop, only of gut instead of the metal 
of the hook. The common eel-hook, for night lines, is made in this way with 
the eye, and when looking over Messrs. Allcock’s establishment at Redditch, 
we noticed a long, very fine wire hook, with the eye, which Messrs. Allcock 
and Co. make in vast quantities for the foreign market.—ED. ] 








THE TOWING-PATH ON THE RIVER LEA, 
S1r,—Having received several letters and also personal inquiries in reference 
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to a printed bill being sent to many of the angling societies, announcing that a 
committee is formed for the purpose of opening the towing path free for angling 
in the River Lea, I beg to state in answer—Firstly, that the towing-path of 
the river Lea zs free for angling, with certain exceptions where the towing-path 
borders legally constituted private fisheries, which have been plainly defined to 
the various deputations by the authorities of the River Lea Conservancy, who 
have always treated the representatives of the London anglers with the greatest 
courtesy. Secondly, although the committee are announced to meet at the 
Jane Shore, High Street, Shoreditch, the Hoxton Brothers, whose club meet 
at the same house on other evenings, are inno way connected with this com- 
mittee. Thirdly, as secretary of the United London Anglers Central Com- 
mittee, and also having been connected with the River Lea Angling Preserva- 
tion Association from its commencement (over fourteen years ago), I claim to 
have some knowledge of the private rights and privileges in existence on that 
river; the said Preservation Association having subscribed their signatures to 
respect and protect the private rights and privileges then in existence. I there- 
fore consider the action attempted by the committee is ungentlemanly and in- 
sulting to the Board of Conservancy, who have given the anglers of London 
such great privileges in passing bye-laws for the preservation of the river Lea 
at a great cost to themselves. Iam requested by several of my colleagues to 
state that this movement is in no way connected with the Central Committee, 
who do not countenance such an action. For the information of anglers as to 
the private rights of the river Lea as well as a description of the various 
boundaries of the public water, I beg to refer them to the Board sheet (general 
instructions to anglers) issued by the United London Anglers’ Central Com- 
mittee to all societies in January, 1879.—I am, &c., 
R. GHURNEY, 
Sec. United London Anglers and Hoxton Brothers Angling Society. 





TRAILING. 


Sir,—I see so many remarks about, and objections made to what your, 
correspondent, ‘*B,’”? in last week’s FISHING GAZETTE, calls the not 
generally-recognised system of trailing,”’ that I am induced to give you my 

ideas on the other side of the question. 

It is the system of fishing that prevails very extensively on all the lakes in 
Scotland, both for salmon and trout, and I am unable to see how a system 
that is recognised as a fair method of capture there should be considered 
unsportmanlike on the Thames and other rivers. 

Trailing may, perhaps, be called a lazy way of spinning, but, beyond this, I 
submit that there is not much difference. Spinning is laborious work, and 
there are many anglers who can, without fatigue, enjoy a few hours’ trailing, 
who would find the exertion of spinning too great for their declining physical 
powers. It is, moreover, not such a particularly easy way of catching fish, 
as every angler who uses the system knows. There are frequent failures 
from fish biting short, being lightly hooked, or hooked outside. In almost 
every case the fish are so hooked that no harm is done to them, and they 
can be returned to the water ifundersized or out of condition without having 
been sensible that anything worse had happened than having had to breath the 
upper air for a few minutes. I maintain that it requires considerable skill and 
quickness of hand to strike at the right moment in this method of fishing ; 
this is, as I before observed, proved by the large number of offers that are 
refused through inattention or bungling, and failures constantly happen even to 
experienced anglers. 

Why trolling and livebaiting should be considered legitimate methods, and 
this method be condemned, I am at a loss to comprehend, and if we give up 
these three, how are we to capture pike? There only remains the snap hook, 
which can only be used when the water is clear of weeds, and spinning proper ; 
which, as I remarked before, differs little from trailing, and involves much 
exertion, and, from a boat, some danger. 

Tam inclined to think that the object of the angler being to get a good fish 
at the end of his line, it is useless to be needlessly fastidious as to the manner 
of accomplishing that object. 

Perhaps some of the objectors to trailing will point out any fallacies there 
may be in the above remarks, should you deem them worthy of a place in the 
FIsHING GAZETTE.—I am, &c., BEN. 

June 28th, 1880. 

a a aA ee Be 
THF. SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS. 

S1r,—Can any of the readers of the FIsHING GAZETTE give me any 
information about the fishing to be had at the Surrey Commercial Docks? I 
have heard there are three ponds ; if so, which is best ?—T am, &c., 

June 30th, 1880. Ri Dee 





SR ee hed ea 
AN ECHO FROM WAVENEY. 

S1r,—Club-fishing has its merits, no doubt; but somehow or other T never 
could fancy it. It is true, I speak from no great experience of clubs—merely 
from local observation; but I must candidly confess that what I have seen was 
not likely to favourably impress even a stranger. And when I speak of club- 
fishing having its merits, I mean from the 4 s.d. point of view, when hand- 
some money prizes are given for the least apology for a ‘‘catch.’? There is a 
harmonious club existing in my vicinity—nearly all the members, I believe, 
thoroughly devoted to the gentle craft—and men who, if they went out alone, 
would be able to give a good account of their day’s work ; but so sure as they 
go out fishing in a body, the sport is of the most woful description. Having 
noticed this on several occasions, and believing that fish are something like 
courters in their love of quiet and retirement, I always take care to avoid the 
club’s hunting grounds. Last Saturday the members were in high jinks at the 




































prospects before them. A fine day, with little or no wind, water in splendid 
condition, might well have raised the hopes of less ardent sportsmen. And 
the Waveney, be it known, is no longer the contemptible river it was fast 
becoming owing to the poaching proclivities of two or three rascals. Thanks 
to the legislative measures taken for the special preservation of the freshwater 
fisheries of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the wholesome dread of the bailiff 
employed by the local conservators, the fishing has improved wonderfully of 
late, and the vast quantities of small fry are a sight to behold. Unfortunately 
the heavy floods of last year played great havoc with the finny tribe, no less 
than with agriculturists ; pike, tench, chub, dace—many of them very fine fish— 
and even eels, succumbing in extraordinary numbers to the pollution of the 
water or to disease. But to return to the club. The members met in good 
number as usual, and started for that part of the river selected by the committee 
for the competition—between Beccles stone bridge and the railway swing bridge 
—from which many a bream and roach and perch of portly dimensions have 
been drawn in times past. Being rather anxious to test the merits of solitary 
2. company fishing, and settle my doubts once and for all, I determined to take 
advantage of the occasion, and while boats carried the club to its destination I 
set off on foot for a likely spot. Owing to the spawning season of the different 
fish, which varies so much in point of time, some two or three months had 
elapsed since I last engaged in the delightful pastime of angling, and I found, 
on reaching what I had hoped would be a favourable spot, that a growth of 
weeds effectually prevented its use. So I must need pass on, pushing my way 
as best I could through the grass and thistles which luxuriantly crown the river 
wall. Hoping every minute to see a place {rom which to fish, I walked on, 
only to find myself farther off the desired object, for it was high tide, and the 
water prevented me getting within yards of the bank. My vexation may be 
imagined. After walking on for about a mile, I determined that I would get 
to the bank ; so, divesting myself of boots and socks, and carrying rods and 
basket under my arm, I proceeded to wade through the reeds and rushes 
towards the river, which ran smoothly and placidly along, and presented a 
most tempting prospect. But it was of no use. I could not get near enough 
to the river to do any angling, and I began bitterly to regret my penchant for 
bank fishing. Nothing else being left for me, I determined to push on further, 
and at length arrived at a marsh mill where the raised bank presented all that 
Thad desired. Here I was soon busy in preparations for work. I won’t 
trouble your readers with a lengthened description of what followed. Suffice 
it to say the fish took the bait with tolerable freedom, and within two or three 
hours I was gratified with the sight of a goodly number of scaly beauties of 
goed weight lying by my side. Eager to hear how my confreres, the club 
members, had got on higher up the river, I hastened home to hear only 
grumblings and discontent. The fish, it was said, were weak and sickly, 
would not be tempted by the most enticing morsels, and generally behaved in 
the most cruel and fish-like manner. The heaviest catch did not approach to 
anything like what I had secured, and several members, after all their toil, had 
caught nothing. I think, Mr. Editor, that neither you nor your readers would 
hesitate to say whose experience was to be preferred. As for me, I shall abjure 
all club-fishing for ever.—I am, &c., ECHO FROM THE WAVENEY. 








CLUB REPORTS. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


Several of the members of this society were very successful last Sunday. 
The principal was Mr. Newman, with 21 lb, 53 0z. of bream and roach, 
winning Mr. A. Watling’s prize; the next, Mr. C. Watling, sen., with 13 Ib. 
of rudd, tench and carp; Mr. Monday, dace; Messrs. Vanhegan and Irwin, 
dace; Mr. Embleton, dace; Mr. W. Watling, 7 lb. 14 oz. rudd, tench and 
carp. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


June 2oth, bringing to club several good shows 
of fish. Mr. Shakel, 5 lb. 72 oz.; Mr. Glass, 4 lb. 122 oz., bream and roach ; 
Mr. Hale, 4 lb. 53 0z., roach; Mr. G. Taylor, 3 lb. 9 oz., bream; Mr. West, 
2 Ib. 124 oz. ; and several other members weighed-in fish. Monday, June 2tst, 
Mr. Salmon, I perch, 1 1b. 53 oz; Mr. Bates, 6 Ib. 3¢ 0z.; Mr. Bowling, 2 Ib. 
Wednesday, 23rd : Mr. Bates, 11 1b. 9 oz. perch; Mr. G. Taylor, 1 bream, 3 lb. 
53 0z, June 27th: Mr, Glass, 2 1b. 13 0z. jack and bream; Mr, Shakel, 1 Ib. 
5% 0Z., I bream, and other members weighed in fish.—A. SHAKEL, Sec. 


Several members went out on 





AN APPEAL TO THAMES ANGLERS. 


Many cf your readers have from time to time had a day’s fishing with the 
Keenes of Weybridge. Those who knew these fishermen —who literally handed 
down their calling from generation to generation—will be sorry to hear that they 
have died out. The last of the name, Alfred Keene, having died last Thursday, 
aged 32, after a long illness, of consumption. Through the expenses incurred 
by his father’s and youngest sister's illness and deaths, he leaves a widow and 
little girl (5 months old), and also asister in bad health, all of whom are unpro- 
vided for. 

Friends in Weybridge have not been wanting during the widow and sister’s 
trouble and sorrow, but outside helo would be gladly received. I am allowed to 
refer to I. Hodding, Esq., Weyside Lodge, Weybridge, as to the particu- 
lars ofthe case. Contributions will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged by your obedient servant.— ALFRED JONES, Weybridge Station. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

This newly-established society, under the patronage of Sir Henry W. Peek, 
Bart., M.P., and Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., and the only piscatorial 
society that has been honoured with such patronage, has, up to the present 
time, nearly 36 members, (principally tradesmen). The committee intend 
giving prizes, to be fished for every fortnight, irrespective of the valuable prizes 
presented by the patrons, I may mention that the Jeading characteristic of 
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this society is the liberality which distinguishes its management. It is not 
sought to keep a balance in hand; on the contrary, our aim is to allow the 
members to derive the utmost benefit in return for their subscriptions by’o ffie- 
ing them a numerous assortment of prizes for competition. Ihave only to add 
that such a liberal spirit requires the most liberal support of the fishing fraternit y, 
and invite all lovers of the sport to a perusal of the rules, of which the secre - 
tary will be happy to supply, or any information that may be required. All 
communicatiors should be addressed to the Secretary, Club House, Queen’s 
Head, York Road, Battersea, S.W.—C. NEWMAN. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING CLUBS. 

The delegate meeting of the above association will take place on Friday 
next, July gth, at nine o’clock.—Chairmin, Mr. Murray ; Hon. Sec., 
Mr. R. Stebbings. 

CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several of our members were out on the 27th. The best take was that of Mr. 
Castell, 9 lb. 35 oz. of carp, tench andradd. Messrs. Perry and Martin had 
roach from Staines; othermembers did not weigh-in. We shall have a compe- 
tition at Amberley, on July 4th, for 4 prizes—not to be pegged down.—F. 
CASTELL, Secretary. 

DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

This young society bids fair to have a very promising first year, Mr. Hawes 
having a nice show of perch and bream, with a jack of 4 1b. 1oz., on the 27th 
ult. Their club house is the Duke ot * Cornwall, Lismore Circus, Haver- 
stock Hill. Mr. Hawes a capital chairman. Mr. A. Clark an energetic 
secretary. Mr. R. Galloway acting as host and treasurer. Meeting nights, 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

We had a fair show of fish, nearly 50 lb., on the 27th ult., contributed by 
Messrs. J. Watling, J. A. Fitch, J. K. Fitch, Phillips, Smith, Cherry, Young, 
Perkins, Mayes and Fletcher, consisting of bream, roach, dace, rudd and jack, 
from the Lea, Welsh Harp,"Arun, &c. On July 4th next we fish at Dagenham 
Lake for eleven prizes. ‘Thirty-five of the members are going by road, starting 
from the club-house at 12 o’clock, Saturday. Fifteen of the Odds and Evens 
will accompany us.—J. A. Fitcu, Sec. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this society will compete for two special prizes on July 4th, 
at Pulborough and Amberley (competitors can fish at either place). “Mr. W. 
H. Mecham had a show of roach and dace on Sunday last, Mr. E. Morrow had 
roach. Messrs. G. and G. P. Rolt had some splendid barbel from the Ferry 
Boat at Tottenham last week, the three largest weighed 19 lb. I omitted to 
mention in the list of donors of special prizes, which was published a few weeks 
ago, the name of Mr. W. H. Hawkes who gave a prize value tos. 6d. 

NEWSPAPER PRESS DINNER. 

The Annual Excursion of the staff of Messrs. E. D. Maddick and Co., of No. 
1, Crane Court, Fleet Street, the printers of ‘‘ The Court Circnlar,”? &c., took 
place on Monday last, by the Great Eastern Railway, to Eppiug Forest. The 
staff, together with several visitors, sat down to a very excellent dinner, in the 
splendid Banqueting Hall of the Forest Hotel, near to Chingford Station. Mr. 
J. H. Batty presided on the occasion, whena number of appropriate toasts 
were given, interspersed with songs and recitations. Presentations were made to 
Messrs. C. W. Weston and G. Hills, by the firm, for their faithful services as 
heads of the establishment, and the best apprentice was-presented with a time- 
piece. Mr. Jeste, the manager of the Hotel was warmly complimented on the 
service and character of the dinner. The weather rendered the excursion a 
most enjoyable one. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 

The members of this society have been meeting with capital sport. To 
commence the season with almost all contributing to the good show already 
exhibited. The most successful being Mr. J. H. Stead, with a fine bream, 
weighing 5 1b. 12 ounces, and several shows of perch and jack, Mr. W. Plump- 
ton, sen., running very close with jack up to 81b., perch, bream and carp. The 
gross total, even at this early part of the season, going just over 300 lb. 

PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this club have been getting some good shows of fish, Mr. 
Rickwood having a handsome show of bream; Messrs. Short and Shelley, 
roach ; Mr, Porter, perch; and Messrs. Lee and Phillips some nice bream, 
All the trays were filled.—E, Hinton. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

During the last week the members of this society have been getting some 
nice fish. Mr. Hughes had a handsome show of roach, dace and trout. Mr. 
F. Dale, the indefatigable secretary, visited the Colne on the 29th, and succeeded 
in getting eighteen very nice dace with afly. “Ihe Coachman” is the killer 
in the evening here at the present. On Thursday, Ist July, all the members 
will dine at St. Margaret’s, after which they will compete for a number of 
prizes.—PIXIE. 

June 30, 1880. 


SAVOY BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The return visit to the society took place on Tuesday last, June 29, Mr. 
Daws in the chair faced by Mr. Hoyle of Clapham Junction Angling Society. 
Some capital songs and recitations were well rendered by the following 
gentlemen :—Messrs. Daws, Hoyle, Larrett, Dickson, Culley, Butt, Jennings, 
Probait, White, Barnard, Walters, Bailey, Wilson, Bonvoisin, Penny, &c. 
The district officer Mr. Osmond calling the list, the following clubs were repre- 
sented :—Bostonian, Carnaby Castle, City of London, Golden Barbel, North- 
Western, Prince of Wales, Royal George, Trafalgar, Savoy, United Malbro’ 
Brothers also clubs out of district, Sons of the Thames, South Belgravia, South 
London, Cannonbury, Convivial, Knight of Knightsbridge, Hammersmish 
United, Hammersmith Working Men’s, Amicable Waltonians, Izaac Walton, 
and St. Alban’s. The chairman and secretary of the West Central Association 
were also present. 

SOUTH LONDON. 

On Sunday evening last a gentleman, a member of this society, exhibited a 

very handsome show of roach, viz., twenty-six fish, weighing 13 lb. 5 oz. 





Messrs. Ellis and Breewood visited Pulborough and succeeded in getting a 
show ofroach and bream. Mr. Elis yeturn his sincere thanks to the gentle- 
man who was kind enough to return his mackintosh coat to Mr. Clouts, and 
trusts that he (Mr. Ellis) might have the pleasure of meeting himat the Swan, 
Pulborough, some Sunday, and then they will argue a pint.—PIXx1E. 

June 30th. 


THAMES ANGLING PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 

The forty-second anniversary of the establishment of this Society is to be cele- 
brated at the Starand Garter Hotel, Richmond Hill, on Wednesday, July 21st. 
The banquet is to be presided over by Mr. Alderman Iladley, a member of the 
committee, supported by Mr. James Hughes, Mr. Thomas Spreckley, &c., &c. 
It is expected there will be a large gathering on the occasion, and, considering 
the amount of work the Society has done during the past year, it has entitled 
itself to the liberal support of the general public. 

THE DALSTON ANGLING CLUB. 

We had a very good show of fish at aclub house on the 27th ult. The 
principal contribution being Mr. Eagles, 61b. 8 oz.; Fortescue, 71b. 202.; 
Lester, 61b. 4.0z.; Savage, 2lb. 12 oz. ; Anderson, 3]b. 9 oz.; and others of 
lesser weights. Amongst the fish show-n, was a tench, weighing 2 1b. 5t OZ, 
taken in the forty-guinea water.—W. L. 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hammond, 3 lb. bream, from Welsh Harp ; Mr. Aymes, 63 lb. jack, 
fiom Welsh Harp; Mr. Watts, roach, from Appleton ; H. Harbert, roach and 
dace, from Chingford ; Mr. Hopton, bream and perch, from Huntingdon. 
Other catches unimportant.—WILLIAM Brown, Hon. Sec. 


THE SHEFFIELD NEW ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

GREAT ANGLING ConTEST.— On Monday the Sheffield New Angling 
Association held their first great match at Crowle, on the Keadby Canal. 
There were 447 competitors, and members from no less than 126 clubs entered 
the contest. The prizes numbered 118, aad many were very valuable. The 
association contributed £25 in money prizes. The day was fine. The party, 
numbering nearly 800, were conveyed iu special train. The angling lasted 
three hours,'and the takes ranged from 3lb. 33 oz. to 3 oz. by the 118th man, hence 
they may be considered small. More than half, however, caught fish, and the 
four most successful were James Sadler, John Siddall, Walter Price and W. 
Burkinshaw, who stood first in the order given. The affair was a great success. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 

Mr. Justin Pommerat had some good sport on the rgth inst., 113 Ib. of nice 
fish falling to his skill including’a rudd of 11b. 15 oz. Mr. Green on the same 
day 9 Ib. 9 oz., Mr. Fisher 7 lb. 2 oz. On the 21st inst., Mr. Rimer, Mr. 
Denny, Mr. T. Wilkins, Mr. Davis, Mr. A. Wilkins, Mr. Huggins and Mr. 
Power were out, but the takes were not worth recording, Mr. Pommerat 
taking the first prize of the season. On the 24th inst. the quarterly supper of 
the club took place under the chairmanship of Mr. Davis, vis a vis with whom 
was Mr. Hodgkinson, I need hardly say that a very enjoyable evening was 
spent. The viands being especially good, and placed in our host Mr. Huggins 
usual recherche style. On the 27th ult., Mr. Green had 81 1b. of tench, Mr. 
Fisher 5 1b. of tench. Mr. Justin Pommerat exhibited some very large 
Prussian carp, one among them having a triangular caudal fin. I do not know 
whether it is common among this specie ornot. Will you, Mr. Editor, kindly 
inform me, as I think of having it preserved ?—ALFRED WILKINS, Hon. Sec. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
The above Society exhibited on the 27th. 4 1b. 143 oz. bream, taken by Mr. 
T. Gretton, and 4 1b. 6 oz. by Mr. E North. The unsettled weather at the end 
of the week preventing several members competing.—T. GRETTON, Secretary. 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Members of the above Society are requested to attend on Monday night next, 


July 5th, being quarterly night, chair taken at 9 o’clock precisely.—R. Gazz, 
secretary. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

The next competition among the members of the above will take place on 
July 5th, for the undermentioned prizes :—tst, a Portrait, value £2 2s. given by 
Mr. F, W. Evans; 2nd, £1 1s. Mr. Vickery; 3rd, ros. 6d. given by Mr. 
Brown, sen.—PIXIk. 

June 30, 1880. 

WINDSOR AND ETON ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

The representatives of the Committees of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society and the Maidenhead , Cookham and Bray Angling Association, have 
succeeded in placing the above association in a far more satisfactory position. 
At the last meeting it was re-constructed, and the Rev. C. C. James, who has 
evidenced so much anxiety about it, and rendered such praiseworthy assistance, 
has been made president. Her Majesty the Queen has recognised these efforts 
by a donation of ten pounds, and His Royal Highness Prince Christian has 
accepted of the office of patron. Possessing as it now does royal support and 
patronage, there should be no difficulty in establishing it ona_ truly permanent 
basis. A committee has been formed of representatives from the two associa- 
tions, in addition to those from the locality itself, the avowed object being to 
drift it into a sound local position, and then the foreigners, if such a term may 
be used, would retire. The only difficulty at present is the want of a good 
secretary. Mr. W. H. Brougham has liberally volunteered his services for 
some time to initiate any one into the office, as well as to assist by advice and 
labour to make the duties of so important a position thoroughly efficient. One 
wholly paid keeper, with most satisfactory testimonials, has been appointed, 
and another partially paid one to assist. At the next meeting this number will 
be further increased, and as subscriptions continue to pour in a still further 
augmentation will be made. There should now be no difficulty apprehended, 
for it would be a serious reflection on the residents of Windsor, Eton, Datchet 
and other places, if they did not follow the royal example and_ give the associa- 
tion a hearty and liberal support. The objects of this association are of no 
mean character. The sport of angling, if only regarded as a recreation, is health- 
ful and productive of food for the humbler classes—it is practised by all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects—and no sport of late years has advanced more than 
the pursuit of angling. It has become recognised by the Legislature, and a Fresh- 
water Fishery Act has been passed. There is no river in Europe that more largely 
teems with fish than our noble river of Thames, and there is no better portion 
of that river than that which falls under the protection and preservation of the 
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Windsor and Eton Association. Since the amalgamated movement was made 
the funds have about doubled in amount, and it will without doubt go on in- 
creasing as it becomes more developed and better worked than it has been in 
the past. It should have a bright future before it, and president, committee and 
secretary should be one, and one only, in making it a brilliant success. The 
action must be an united one, each working together for one common good, 
to advance one common interest. There is to be another meeting of the 
amalgamated committees at the end of this month, and in the meantime it is 
hoped the association will have received more favour in the locality of which 
the 10yal town of Windsor is the centre. The vigorous efforts of the Rev. C. 
C. James should meet with no ordinary response, nor should the executive of 
the association rest satisfied until every one has been invited tocontribute. It 
is a public institution for the benefit of all who participate in the pursuit of 
angling, and all who indulge in the sport should contribute such sums as they 
can best afford. The terms of membership are unusually small—only half-a- 





guinea a year—uand smaller sums willdoubtless be gladly received. Some of 
the angling clubs who use this portion of the Thames should contribute to the 
funds of the association. To those who are possessed of a voluntary spirit, 
and are anxious to help the amalgamated committee in their work of making 
the Windsor and Eton Association a perfectly local and successful one, any | 
contribution could be sent to the President, the Rev. C. C. James, the Tim- 
bralls, Eton College, Windsor, or to Mr. W. H. Brougham, Swayfield Villa, 
Hounslow, who is at present acting as its honorary secretary. 








Grorce JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
ajtended to.—[Apvr.] 














THE DODGER. 


LL Anglers who fish with Minnow are recom- 
mended to try THE DODGER, as they will 
find it a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTIFICIAL BAIT, 


and sure to spin well. Price, 2s. 6d. to 3s. each, to 
be had only of the Maker, 


S. SUNDERLAND, 


30, LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW, EAST. 


FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRAcTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
andiron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from......£0 15 0 
Breech Manse hk srecees 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LoADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
10s.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s, 


NOTE ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 


Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones 


| Bee and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 
street, E.C. 








JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


OPA SAM LE A 1 A PR eo ty one 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


(Res: the CHINESE GIANT, 











VAN BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, tthe 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 till9.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling, 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 








é+ TO TROUT AND SALMON +9 
FISHER 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL! 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER.) 


“‘Dolaeron, Aberagron, Cardiganshire, 
‘© June 17th, 1880. 

‘“* DEAR Sr1rR,—I am delighted with your Quill 
Minnow ; it is the best artificial bait: for trout that 
Tever used. On Saturday evening I killed 16 nice 
fish with it, and ran a small salmon of 5 1b. or 6 1b. ; 
I hooked him, but the hooks being small, came 
away. Ishall be glad to have two No. 2. and two 
No. 4 at once.—Yours truly, SE NBER 

“ To W. J. Cummins, 

‘¢ Fishing Tackle Maker, 
‘¢ Bishop Auckland.”’ 


Prices of the celebrated QUILL MINNoWS, sfecially 
manufactured for W. J. CUMMINS: 


No. 1, 18. 6d.; No.2, 1s.6d.; No. 3, 1s. 9d. ; 
No. 4, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1 and 2, trout sizes; Nos. 
3 and 4, salmon sizes. Post free, 2d. extra. 


Anglers Pocket 
Balance ano. 188), 


Norticr.—In consequence of the rapid demand for 
this useful little Balance, our stock is exhausted. 
We have a supply in hand, and as soon as they are 
ready we shall advertise them in the FisHInG 
GAZETTE. 





H 


Angler’s Knife 
and Fork. 


Price ts. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. ‘The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & M ehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE BOOKVORGSE EAL A, 


R*% E. J. SILVERTON will send his book 
free to any person who wishes to regain his 
former vigour. No person of broken-down health 
can afford, in justice to himself, to omit the perusal 
of these pages. The most remarkable cases of cure 
are set forth. Those who have been at death’s door 
have been restored to health, to the surprise 
of the neighbours, who have declared that a 
miracle was wrought! The book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued, contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of Mr. Silverton’s beautiful Place of 
Worship. 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK STREET, 
NOTTINGHAM. 





Address : 


To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN, 


CEROLEUM. 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
Zo be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘‘ Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.”’ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





OPE’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPE’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. f 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPE’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
Beef Marrow Bones. 


OPI’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA 
COFFEE. 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
CRoss. 




















and 
With and without Milk 








(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &c- 

EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. <A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;”’ bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

Tieket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 
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CUS Co ON RS 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 

Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, o1, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 
or 
Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr, C, uF Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester, 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E, Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. . 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
-Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. jon Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*.* The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo, 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE COQUET AND EDEN. 


SOME account ofa visit to the rivers Coquet and Eden—pethaps 

the twomost famous trout streams in England—may be ofinte- 
rest to our readers. Leaving London by the express from King’s Cross, 
at Thirsk we met a friend who had been fishing in East Yorkshire, 








and 10.30 p.m. found us quite ready for a substantial meal at the 
comfortable White Swan Hotel,* at Alnwick, in Northumberland. 
We had decided on staying the night in Alnwick, in order to con- 
sult Messrs. Hardy, Brothers, the fishing-tackle makers there as to 
further proceedings and also to obtain some flies for Coquet and 
their various minnow tackles. 

We found the White Swan in a complete state of moulting next 
morning, white-washers had been at work since the dawn, and 
now maids—a regular army of maids—were scrubbing everything 
they could lay their hands on; some on the floors, some on the 
stairs, others perched at dizzy heights on ladders and steps, all 
scrubbing as if for their lives. We were glad to escape into the 
street secretly, fearing the descent ofa bucket of soapsuds, or one 
of its fair dispensers ! 

A few minutes stroll through the quaint little town’s main street 
brought us to Messrs. Hardy’s emporium, and we were fortunate 
in finding both these gentlemen at home; and both being keen 
anglers, we had a very pleasant hour’s chat with them. «It was 
rather discouraging to be told that the fly-fishing season on the 
Coquet was over and that the water was extremely low and that 
we ought to have timed our visit some week’s earlier than the 
middle of May. However, we had heard and read so much ofthe 
famous river we determined to give it a good trial, and if 
we got few fish we should, at any rate, get experience which 
would be valuable another year. Messrs, Hardy’s flies are first- 
class in every respect ; also, as we mentioned when noticing them 
some time ago, extremely durable; and anglers who may be 
thinking of fishing in Northumberland cannot do better than 
consult Messrs. Hardy, and purchase a dozen or two of their 
flies. Having forgotton to bring a landing net we got one of 
Messrs. H.’s wooden V-shaped folding ones with best prepared 
net, and after giving it a month’s trial and hard work, are well 
satisfied with it. Following Messrs. H.’s advice we posted in the 
afternoon to the little village of Weldon Bridge to take up our 
quarters at the Angler’s Inn, kept by Mr. A. Glass. A pleasant 
drive of about eleven or twelve miles (but for which we had to pay 
at the rate of fourteen), and we got our first sight of the Coquet, 
where it rushes under the bridge into the fine pool just below; 
and a few minutes later ourselves, with our tackle and traps, were 
settling down at the Angler’s Inn, and being rapidly made most 
comfortable in every way. And here let us say that, in all our 
trips after trout and consequent experience of inns of all kinds in 
all parts of the country, we were never better pleased than with the 
accommodation and attention and living that we got at the 
Anglers Inn, Weldon Bridge. At many a place of far greater 
pretension we have paid double as much as Mr. Glass’s very 
moderate charge (6s. a day), for very inferior return. Mr. Glass 
is quite an enthusiastic angler himself, and was quite as eager to 
show us the river and the pools and the boundaries as 
we were to see them. In the bar-room, he told us, were two 
keepers refreshing the inner man, and who had got some “canny 
troots””—as Mr. A. calls them—that morning. We need hardly say 
that it was voteda “happy thought,” when one of us proposed 
getting one or two “troots” from them to forma part of our 
meal in preparation. We asked one of the keepers if he would 
sell us a brace, to which he replied: “Nay; but yow'll be 
welcome to have some;” so we got three fine trout, and the 
keeper got three cigars, which, if they were not very good, was 
because they did not keep better at Alnwick. We found the 
keepers very civil, and they told us they had got the fish with 


worm or minnow, or “mennim” as they call it on the Coquet. 
=. EE ee ee Fe eee ees 
* For the benefit of our readers who may think of going north we will give 
copies of our bills at the places we stayed at. At the White Swan, at Alnwick, 
the charges for two were: : 
May 19.—Teas 4s., spirits 6d., soda Is., cigar 4d., porter with luggage 
1s., beds 4s., breakfast qs., dinners (at the ordinary) 5s., attendance 3s. 
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The sight of these fine trout whetted our ardour, and it was not 
long before we hatl our rods together and a cast of flies made up. 
We found that Mr. Glass led about three miles of fishing 
attached to his house, and extending up nearly a mile towards 
Brinkburn Priory, and down for two miles to the Shaking Bridge 
—a wooden foot-bridge, suspended on wires; but, there are 
certain preserved portions in this fine stretch of water, and it was 
to show us which these were that Mr. Glass accompanied us next 
day. We fished up stream fora couple of hours, but a strong and 
cold wind was blowing down, and we took nothing but a few 
small fish, which we returned to the water. On getting back to 
the inn we found a roaring fire in our spacious sitting room 
and after partaking of toast and fried trout, ham and eggs and 
tea, with cream, milk and butter in abundance, and of a quality 
one can only dream of in London, we naturally blessed Messrs. 
Hardy for sending us to such things—too good, as old Isaak used 
to say, for any but anglers. 

“Do you sleep in blaankeets or in sheets?” Such was the 
question put to us by Jane, the neat-handed Phyllis who waited 
on usat ourmeals, and at any and every time we required her 
services. It was some little time before we could understand 
what our pretty questioner meant, partly because of the north 
country accent, pleasant and strange as it was, and partly because 
of the oddity of the question. After a good laugh over it, when 
its meaning dawned upon us, we decided emphatically in favour 
of sleeping in sheets, and when we did so, were not sorry to find 
there were good warm blankets over them, for the east wind 
made March of the May weather. 

Next morning we started off with Mr. Glass to see the boun- 
daries. We walked about two miles down stream on the left 
side, Mr. Glass pointing out the best streams, and telling us that 
in this one was a trout of 2 lb., in that one a veteran of unknown 
weight, who had smashed the tackle of all who had tried him, 
and their name was legion. The valley here is pretty, the land 
sloping up from the river—partly grass and partly ploughed land— 
runs gently up to the ridge of wooded hills on each side, with 
here and there a farmhouse nestling among its orchards. We 
remarked to Mr. Glass that the crops looked well and the land 
seemed good. “Yes,” he replied, ‘‘it’s gude land, but sair 
droonded wi’ watter.” And such we found to be the case as we 
went on, for in many places the numerous springs flowing down 
the meadows made them very boggy in places. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Andrews, of Felton Park, we had 
permission to fish the whole of his water, which extends nearly 
five miles above Felton, and also again above Weldon Bridge to 
Brinkburn Priory, so that, with the exception of a small portion 
preserved by another gentleman, we could fish nearly the whole 
seven miles from Weldon Bridge to Felton. 

On arriving at the Shaking Bridge, Mr. Glass left us, and we 
commenced operations with the fly ; we got alot of small trout and 
now and then a decent fish, but it was very hard work. The water 
is very much fished, and in its thenlow state it was next to im- 


possible to do much with the fly—so the keepers we frequently ” 


met told us, and so our experience proved. The streams, when not 
immediately connected with a deep pool, were almost without fish 
excepting little fellows of five or six inches, of which we caught 
and returned any quantity. We attributed this to the fact that the 
water in these streams had been so constantly waded through ever 
since the season commenced that the fish had been scared out of 
them. Our best sport was when there wasa breeze on the pools 
and then we got good fish, but the fish were not feeding well even 
under the bushes, as the weather had been too cold. 

We fished, one day, right away from Weldon Bridge to Felton 
Bridge and got some four or five dozen fish, more than 
half of which we put back again. The flies we killed 





with were the blue dun and the little iron-blue dun, 
which were thick on the water. In the Felton Park Water there 
are many splendid streams and many long deep pools which con- 
tain quantities of fine trout, and it is not at all difficult to believe 
the accounts the keepers and other local anglers gave us of great 
takes of fish had in the spring when there is plenty of water in 
the river, ‘The scenery all through Felton Park is very fine, and 
for the last two miles above Felton the river banks contract and 
are densely wooded, so that wading is absolutely necessary ; nor 
is it very safe to wade this part except in daylight and clear water, 
for you may be led on by a beautifully level foothold of rock just 
under water, to find yourself about to step into an unknown depth. 
It was nearly dark by the time we got to Felton, and as the trout 
were rising, we kept on fishing, but had to feel most carefully in 
front of us with our landing net handles. A seven miles walk in 
fishing-stockings over a rocky river bed is good exercise of itself, 
to say nothing of throwing the fly some thousands of times in the 
course of the day ; and we were not sorry to get some refreshment 
at the Northumberland Arms, and a trap to drive home in. The 
drive over the hillswas a bitterly cold one. 

It need hardly be said we tried all manner of flies, and now and 
then the worm and minnow, during our stay of eleven days at 
Weldon Bridge; but we never did very much, for the reasons stated. 
One very hot day we determined to have a very easy time of 
it, and about twelve o’clock started up stream on the opposite side 
to fish the first meadow—or ham as it is called—after crossing the 
beck. In this beck were any quantity of caddis, and we collected 
a handful. On reaching the spot we intended to fish—a very deep 
hole under the bank, and nicely shaded by trees—we found a 
keeper trying the drop-minnow. He informed us he had just been 
broken by a large trout, which had got his tackle well laced round 
some roots ; almost before he had finished speaking he had 
another run, and presently landed a fish of about three-quarters of 
a pound in splendid. condition. We were not long in getting our 
lines in—one baited with marsh worm and the other with caddis. 
Our procedure was very simple—in fact we were simply resting, 
and not particularly anxious about the fishing—and consisted in 
putting the baits on asmall hook, using a long fine gut line with 
lead to sink it and no float ; we were “lazily ledgering,” as Mr. 
Keene calls it. Theline baited with caddis had hardly vanished 
in the deep dark water before there was a rush of the line, anda 
nice trout was presently fighting as a trout should—jumping out 
of the water—dashing for his hold in the roots—boring under the 
big rocks in the pool—but we had him for tea. The pool we were 
fishing in is formed by the mill dam, and it contains quantities of 
very fine trout. The keeper lost another fish, and told us one of two 
or three pounds weight had seized his minnow once and dropped 
it. We found the worm only tempted the eels, which, being of 
the black kind known as mud eels, we did not want, Eels are 
held in very small esteem-in the North of England and Scotland, 
and when the local anglers catch them when worm fishing, they 
generally leave them on the banks to dry and die as vermin. 
With the exception of a bite or two and a smash, no more trout 
were hooked with the caddis; so we decided to try the, to us, 
novel method of fishing for trout known in the north as drop 
minnow fishing. | We have described this in a previous number 
of the GAZETTE, so will merely say it consisted in placing a salted 
minnow—a supply of which Messrs. Hardy and Mr. Glass had 
given us—on a small gorge hook, 7.c., a hook with lead on it win wh 
is passed after a baiting needle into the minnow’s mouth and out 
near the tail, the minnow hangs on the line head downwards with 
the lead inside near the head ; another way of baiting it is to use 
Messrs. Hardy’s new tackle—three triangles with a little pear- 
shaped lead at the end. The lead is pushed into the minnow’s 
mouth, and the hooks are stuck in on the outside, the tail being 
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secured by making a loop in the gut. The position of the min- 
now is, as in the other case, head downwards. We intend trying 
his last tackle on a larger scale for jack-fishing, the hooks being 
all outside one can strike at once, and the painful gorging process 
is avoided.* 


There must be something very attractive in the peculiar 


slanting dive and turn which a_ gorge bait makes 
when dropped into the water. There is no more deadly 
bait for jack, and even in this clear water of the 


Coquet, with a bright sun, not a breath of wind, and the 
pool like glass, three fine old wily trout could not resist it. In 
about a quarter of an hour one of us had three good fish and 
asmanyruns. The bait is first dropped in gently close to the 
angler who keeps out of sight, he lets it sink to the bottom, then 
draws it up and in a little, and so on; if no bite ensues, he lets 
out a little more line, and tries farther out, and so on until he has 
got to the limit of the water he can cover from where he stands, 
he then tries another spot, and repeats the process. On feeling 
a tug, the winch line is quickly pulled out, and the fish allowed to 
take his prey away till he stops, then a sharp strike generally— 
but by no means always—secures him. We were trying both the 
tackles just described, and all the fish and runs were at the large 
single-hook tackle, the triangles outside the other minnow being, 
perhaps, too apparent in the bright water. From our short exper- 
ence of this mode of fishing, we could see that when the fish are 
running at the minnow it must at times be a very deadly bait in 
the hands of an expert, butit is rarely that the flsh take it well, 
and only for anhour ortwo at a time perhaps—when they will 
look at nothing else. It is needless to say such asystem of fishing 
would be considered rank-poaching on our southern trout streams, 
—the idea of fishing for trout with a gorge bait seems monstrous ; 
on the Coquet it is used by nearly every one, but only when the 
fly and worm will not take, and not because it is considered a 
‘better or so good a lure as any other. You will meet one keeper 
who, when he fishes minnow, spins it, another who always uses it 
in the drop style ; and one gets no more fish than the other. 

But to return to our fishing. We found the trout would not 
move, so we smoked our pipes and rested luxuriously, admiring 
the scene, wondering what London was like in such a blazing 


sun, blessing our stars that we were in the land north of 
Humber. 
(Zo be continued.) 





RIVER ITEMS FROM THE THAMES 
SNATCHING OF FISH. 


HE recent action against the snatching of fish has hada 
desired effect on the would-be anglers, and the intimation 

of the bench to enforce the full penalty of £5 is rather a caution 
to those who practise it. The parade at Kingston and Surbiton 
in the day time I am told presents a very different appearance from 
that it has been in the habit of doing for years. There is neither 
that danger to the passers by as was common when snatching was 
practised, nor the foul language that used to be heard. In the 
late convictions there was evidently an intention of evading the 
law, as the defendants used tackle common to the ordinary 
modes of fishing—in one instance only one hook and a roach 
float was used, and in the other, two hooksand a float, and all the 


hooks were just covered with worms. But there the proper way 


of angling ended, as it was proved before the float could settle 
on the water, the process of snatching or foul hooking commenced, 
and fortunately the law met the case, which provided against the 








* Since the above was in type we have received from Messrs. Hardy some 


samples of this tackle, made for perch and jack fishing. We think it will be 
very effective. : 


evil whether the hooks were baited or not. There are other 
places on the river besides Kingston where fish are foully hooked, 
the places selected for this purpose being the common drains ; 
but it is understood that the authorities are determined to put. the 
evil down, wherever and by whomsoever it is practised. The Jaw 
is not made to be too oppressive, and does not affect anglers, 
who in the ordinary kinds of fishing accidentally hook a fish foul, 
very often at the end of the swim. _ It is only in cases where the 
system has become an adopted one that the officers have received 
instructions to deal with it in a more peremptory manner. I hear 
upon good authority another important case is in hand, and very 
likely before this appears in print the magistrates will have dealt 
with it. 
How TROUT ARE SOMETIMES CAUGHT. 


It is not always that the Thames trout are caught in angling— 
they not unfrequently come to an ignominious end, and insome 
instances the fault is theirown. It was the case a week or so ago 
at Hampton Court, one of these noble fellows was seen luxuriating 
amongst the pleasure-boats for several days at the mouth of the 
Mole, where all the Hampton Court pleasure-boats always lay. 
Whether he wanted to take a trip in one of them is not for me to 
determine, but the tale is told, that after waiting about theremore 
than a week he took a leap into one of the boats. One of the 
watermen witnessed the occurrence, and, as the saying is, he was 
death on the fish, immediately getting possession whilst it was 
kicking alive inthe boat. It turned out to be a remarkably fine 
specimen of a Thames trout, and when weighed made 10 Ib. 6 oz. 
It has been sent to Mr. Cooper, for preservation. There is un- 
doubted truth in the story—very different from some of those tales 
last year, one being of trout having jumped about five feet into a 
steam-launch—most likely if it had been examined the marks of 
a night-line would have been detected. There is another account, 
only about a fortnight ago, ofa good trout getting into the shallows 
at the mouth of the Wey and being taken possession of by those 
who happened to be at hand to get hold of it. I do not know 
that any one can be blamed in securing trout under such circum- 
stances—the end is not a noble one for such fish—and there is 
scarcely a season in which these accidental captures are not made. 
The season does not end until the roth of September, and the 


trout mostly taken now are caught in.barbel fishing with the tail 
end of a lob-worm. 


THE BARBEL. 


I have received some good information in reference to this fish 
“the Launcelot Gobbo of the subaqueous pantries and cellars,” and 
would strongly advise my piscatorial brethren to be on them as early 
as possible. There need be no scarcity of worms, and no fisherman 
with an eye to business should be without plenty of them. I had 
a peep into the boat-house of those hardworking boat-builders 
and fishermen, the Messrs. T. and A. Stroud, of Sunbury, and 
there were tubs upon tubs full of nice lob worms. I could not 
help thinking these are the kind of fishermen to support, and I 
have no doubt there are others who have made the same prepar- 
ation, but I-can only speak from what I have seen. Hampton 
Court, at this particular time, is generally great in barbel fishing, 
and when the fish are on, the takes are very large, and mostly good 


specimens. All the fishermen in this neighbourhood are trust- 
worthy men and of a respectable and intelligent class. Sunbury 
and Shepperton are two other capital places for barbel. ‘There is 


a hole under the weir at the latter place that is famous for them. 
Then again at Chertsey and Penton Hook, the barbel swims are 
notoriously good, whilst Staines is in no way behind. My firm 
impression is it will be a good barbel season, and I am not alone 


in believing it—it is the general opinion of both anglers and 
fishermen | 
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OnE WorpD oF ADVICE. 


And by way of conclusion, I offer it to allanglers. Be careful 
to put back all the small fish, and encourage others to do the 
same. There is no telling the beneficial effects of one angler ad- 
vising another to observe the law. It is to my notion better than 
enforcing it. Every true member of the craft should feel himself 
to be akind of river keeper, and by the law of kindness and 
example stimulate those feelings.that would teach all men to be- 
come faithful disciples of the rod. There is nothing more sweet 
in the journey of life than gently breaking down the rugged paths 
and making the rough places plain, and amongst anglers especially, 
there exists such a brotherhood that the practice of those feelings 
can easily become manifest. B. 





WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF FISH. 


ape reported destruction of an enormous quantity of Thames 

fish at Isleworth is not true in relation to our metropolitan 
river, but it is correct as regards a portion of the Colne. The 
large and important flour mills at Isleworth, with which the 
name of the late Mr. Kidd is so intimately associated, has a 
connection with the river Colne, as well as one with the Thames. In 
order to effect some repairs, it became necessary to draw the 
water in the Colne as low as possible from the tumbling bay at 
Twickenham to the mill. The Colne, or, as some will have this 
portion of it called, the Yalding Brook, runs from Twickenham 
through the Woodlands at Isleworth, the brewery of Messrs. Far- 
nell, Brazil Mill Lane, the grounds of Mr. F. H. N. Glossop and 
Mr. W. Podger (one of the present proprietors of the mill), Syon 
Park, and at the extreme end of the gardens of Syon House it 
empties itselfinto the Thames. It was in the lake in the grounds of 
Mr. Podger that this destruction of fish took place. It was first dis- 
covered by that gentleman’s gardener, and the fact was communi- 
cated to Mr. Podger by his own family under the announcement 
“There was a plague amongst the fish.” Onan inspection of the 
lake the whole of what was its living contents appeared to be abso- 
lutely dead—there were no sickly fish—but the appearance of in- 
stantaneous death having taken place. The quantity is estimated at 
4cwt., consisting of roach, perch, gudgeon, &c., but no jack. The 
problem of this destruction is thus solved as far as probability is con- 
cerned :—At the portion of the Colne which gets into the Brazil 
Mill Lane at Isleworth, an open ditch, which conveys the sewage 
from Spring Grove, emptiesitself, and so runs through the grounds 
of Mr. Glossop and others, as described, into the lake of Mr. 
Podger, which has gratings at each end to keep the fish from 
getting away. The river Colne being so low, this sewage matter 
in its almost undiluted state, is supposed to have been the cause 
of the enormous destruction of fish—the entire quantity in the 
lake—and what is another remarkable fact some hundred of dead 
rats were found. It is from this junction in Brazil Mill Lane the 
fatality must to a certain extent have begun, because in a garden 
through which the river flows before passing into Mr. Podger’s 
grounds, the cceupier picked up a large and exquisitely-spotted 
trout in a dreadfully putrid state. Beyond the lake of Mr. Podger 
there does not appear to have been anything fatal to fish life, as 
the waters in Syon Park have not exhibited any symptoms of 
it. Mr. Podger has been advised to send some of the fluid to 
the talented Mr. Frank Buckland for analysis, together with an 
explanation or ratherparticulars of the case; and if he has done 
so, our excellent friend may be in a position to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. The lake in question, to the extreme end in Syon 
Park gardens, where it empties into the Thames, is fully half-a- 
mile; and therefore in addition to the fish being Colne fish, it is 
considerably beyond the limits or operations of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, and the destruction ip point of 
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fact, was in private water, whose ingress or egress was impeded by 
gratings. ‘The trout referred to, when found, was in a dreadfully 
decomposed condition, otherwise Mr. Frank Buckland might 
have found out the cause of its death. It now remains for 
the Heston and Isleworth Local Board to solve the mystery, and 
find out whetherthe death of the fish was caused by sewage matter, 
as attributed to Spring Grove, or otherwise ; as under the present 
reasoning it is advisable, as affecting the health of those who 
live in proximity to the water, that aclose investigation should be 
made. And then again, as the final destination of this sewage 
matter is the river Thames, it may suggest to the Conservators the 
necessity of their interference in an early stoppage of its connec- 
tion with their river; although it so soon receives an immense 
dilution in the large and almost unlimited body of Thames water. 
It is to be hoped the Thames anglers have not been alarmed by 
the report, nor that the officials of the Thames Angling Preserva- 
tion Societv will be blamed with supineness in so important a 
matter, as it belongs neither to the one or the other, although all 


will regret such a terrible destruction of fish. 
5: 





THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. VII. 
By N. D’ANVERs. 
THE BOWHEAD OR GREAT POLAR WHALE. 
Balena Mysticetus. 


HE Bowhead, or great Polar whale, is by far the most valuable 

from a commercial point of view of all the balznidz, and 

is the main object of pursuit by whalemen in the Arctic seas. 

Though by no means the largest of the Cetaceans, its yield of oil is 

very great, sometimes exceeding two hundred and seventy-five 

barrels, with a production of bone of the value of between three 
and four thousand pounds. 

The Bowhead is a clumsily-built whale, seldom attaining a 
length of sixty feet, and with a ponderous head forming more than 
one third of its whole bulk. The upper jaw is curved downwards, 
and to its edge are attached the long, finely fringed transverse 
layers of baleen, projecting beyond, and, so to speak, hedging-in 
the tongue, which cannot be protruded, being firmly fixed from 
near its pointto the root. Its eyes, fourtimes the size of those 
of an ox, are placed about a foot above and behind the angle of 
its mouth. The spiracles are at the top of the protuberance on 
the head, and its ears, mere slits not more than one fourth of an 
inch long, are a little above and behind the ears. The short and 
heavy pectorals are about two feet behind the ears, and an im- 
mense caudal fin forms the posterior limb of the body. 

When the Mysticetus feeds it moves rapidly through the watera 
little below the surface with open jaws and-catches the animalcula, 
forming its chief sastenance, between its two rows of baleen. 
When not disturbed the animal remains above water to breathe 
from two to three minutes, spouting up water six or nine times, 
and then diving for about a quarter of an hour. Sometimes,, 
however, when feeding, it will remain down for twenty-five 
minutes at atime. The depth to which it descends when pursued ~ 
is not known, for it has generally been captured in parts-of the 
Arctic Ocean or the Sea of Okhotsk, where the depth does not 
exceed one hundred fathoms, and has often been found to be 
barely half that number. Many instances have occurred of the 
whale after being struck remaining motionless under water for 
more than one hour, an incredible length of time for this species 
of Cetacea. One instance is on record when the captors waited 
an hour and a half before their victim re-appeared after—to use the 
words of the captain of the expedition—‘“ The old soger had 
nearly played them a game of freeze out.” 

The Arctic Bowhead is comparatively free from parasites, though 
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a species of Cyamus is sometimes found about the head and fins. 
It ranges the ocean east and west, from Nova Zembla to the coast 
of Eastern Siberia, but its northern limits are still undefined. It 
is seldom seen in Behring’s Sea further north than 55 N. lat., whilst 
in the Sea of Okhotsk it is met with in N. lat. 54. Ina word, it is 
emphatically an ice-whale, for its home and feeding grounds are 
among the scattered floes or about the borders of the ice-fields of 
the Arctic regions, although it occasionally lingers for a month 
orso in Okhotsk Seaduring the brief summer, when the frozen islets 
are melted or dispersed. 

The Bowheads of the Arctic are generally divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: the largest whales, of a browncolour, each yielding 
about two hundred barrels of oil; the medium-sized, of a black 
colour, with a yield of oil of one hundred barrels ; and the smallest 
size, also black, yielding about seventy-five barrels—the differences 
rising merely from varying sex and age, not from any distinction- 
of species. All have more or less white on the under side and 
about the fins. 

; (To be continued.) 





EXCITING OTTER HUNT IN CONISTON LAKE. 


OE of the most exciting otter hunts ever witnessed in the 

lake district has just been witnessed at Coniston Lake. 
When the Cockermouth hounds proceeded totry the Crake there was 
not a large attendance, the morning being wet. No find was made 
in the Crake, so Coniston Lake was tried. About a mileabove 
Pid Island a drag was taken up in a wood onthe east side. At first 
it was thought that the dogs were on a false scent, and the surprise 
was all the more agreeable when, shortly afterwards, a fine otter 
was seen to dart from its covered retreat into the lake. The dogs 
soon gave mouth, and their deep tones, echoed in the neighbouring 
hills, attracted fresh accessories of sportsmen, who joined in what 
proved to be a most exciting hunt. The otter having taken to 
the water, the leading sportsmen speedily took to boats and the 
hounds were hotly following their prey. The otter put his as- 
sailants through some amusing movements. He darted up and 
down, but was soon overtaken, The leading hound, a strong, 
well-proportioned animal, was just about to make the snap, when 
the old fish-poacher disappeared almost without creating a ripple. 
The hounds darted hither and thither, and at length the wary 
otter was seen striking ahead some eighty yards. The hounds 
quickly pursued, and time after time, just as he was about to be 
bagged, the otter adopted his last means of defence—that of diving, 
and he thus frequently managed to save his skin. At length, 
however, he seemed to come to the conclusion that he could not 
defeat his pursuers by dodging about, and he took a bee line up 
the lake and the hounds followed for fully a mile. There was 
great excitement. At length, when opposite the Gondola landing, 
the whip considered the hunt had been sufficiently prolonged, so 
he tailed the otter and a kill followed. From start to finish the 
time occupied was 3 hours 40 minutes. The otter proved to be 
a fine dog, weighing 283 Ib., the heaviest ever killed by the pack. 
He measured 4 feet from snout to tail. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ANGLING CONTEST AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


fa prospect of a small catch or the shortness of the spell 

at angling does not deter the anglers of Sheffield from going 
out to fish. Upwards of 700 of them went out by special train 
on Monday some dozen miles, and 576 entered into a competition 
to fish for £10 and a variety of other prizes, paying 1s. as an 
entrance. This was in the canal at Wath, near Rotherham. 
Such was the unexpected crowd, that the managers of the affair 








were positively overwhelmed with competitors. Previously they 
had made arrangements for about 400, and the ground had been 
staked out for that number of competitors; but when the draw 
had proceeded some time it was found that nearly 200 were 
without tickets and without places in which to fish. Some, 
however, were accommodated at each end of the long line already 
occupied, but over a hundred were taken into a meadow on the 
other side of the canal. At the close it was found, after angling 
for only an hour and a half, the greatest take was 12} ozs., the 
eighth on the list was 53 ozs. ; what,the tail end got rumour sayeth 
not, but it may be easily imagined. After that statement it is 
unnecessary to say the affair was a great success. But, it may be 
added, the smallness of the entrance, the brilliance of the after- 
noon, and what is known as ‘‘ Saint Monday,” in Sheffield, go a 
long way to account for the unusual phenomenon. The prizes 
were distributed on Wednesday evening. 





FISHING AT THE WELSH-HARP. 


WE see from the reports that some good takes of fish have 

been had by some of the cleverer club members in the 
above splendid sheet of water. It is so easy of access from St. 
Pancras or metropolitan stations, we wonder it is not more 
patronised by London anglers. It is full of jack, perch, roach, 
&c. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THe Live Stock JOURNAL AND FANCIER’S GAZETTE. A 
Chronicle for Country Gentlemen, Breeders and Exhibitors. 
London: z, La Belle Sauvage Yard. 


A PRESS copy of the first number of the enlarged issue of this 
firmly-established and most valuable journal has been sent to us 
by the publisher. Itis a paper which every country gentleman, 
and every one interested in cattle, horses, dogs, game, birds, &c., 
should subscribe to. Everything connected with the above sub- 
jects is most carefully and thoroughly treated of. A friend in the 
country, to whom we send a copy every week, looks upon it as the 
best existing publication of the kind. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


THE TOURIST AND HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE 
* FISHING GAZETTE.” 


Our issue for July 24th will be considerably enlarged, and 5000 
copies, in addition to the ordinary number, will be printed and 
circulated through the news agencies and other channels. 
Amongst other special features this number will contain parti- 
culars of FISHING STATIONS in various parts, and other 


information useful to anglers visiting the country. 


We shall be greatly obliged if any of our correspondents or 
readers who are able to give particulars of fishing-quarters wil 
kindly do so some time before the 17th of July. 


This number will be a most suitable one for advertisements of 
all things forming the impedimenta of the angler-tourist, as well 
as of hotels, fishing-quarters, &c. 

Advertisements to appear in this number must reach the office 
by six o’clock p.m., on Wednesday, July 21, addressed to 

The Manager, FisH1nG GAzETTE, 


12, 13, Fetter Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’ SHAKESPEARE. 


Fishing has not been too prosperous in the Thames since my last note. I have 
a legion of small-fry items of takes of roach, chub and perch, but the items 
however interesting to the takers, are hardly worth recording even to the pis_ 
catorial public. At Henley, some pretty catches of perch and chub are to the 
fore, and also at Henley (some of the most unfrequented and unfished bits of 
water on the Thames) some excellent takes of roach and chub have been had. 
At Marlow, and Bourne End, jack have been had in galore, but the weights 
rule small. At Cookham, jack of 3 lb., 5 lb.. and two of 8 lb., have been nailed 
within the week. Godden, the fisherman, of Cookham has recently taken a 
house in the village, and can accommodate his customers at reasonable charges, 
away from the la-de~la-de bitter-beer customers of the village hotels. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—River in prime order for all-round angling. Roach, 
chub, perch and barbel well on; roach taking gentles best ; chub, cheese and 
barbel, well scoured lob worms and scalded grieves.—MARLOW Buzz. 


July 8. 

The Thames (Caversham). 

* CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good for all round angling. PROSPECTS : 
the prospects and weather are good. SPORT DURING THE WKEK: A large 
quantity of barbel have been had in this part, the largest 8lb. Some fine chub 
and a few good perch. GENERAL REMARKS: The gudgeon are getting well 
on to the scours and good sport may now be anticipated.—R. MILLs. 

July 7th. ; 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very good for all round fishing. 
PROSPECTS: Prospects are better; all we want is more customers to come, 
Weather looks better, wind S.W. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Chub are biting pretty well. There have been some good chub taking here, 
some of 4 lb., with the fly to-day, four jack and some good roach, largest 
roach 141b. Roach not on much yet.—JOHN RusH. 


The Thames (Kingston). 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER: The water has been up, and then, in a few 
hours, 10 or I4 inches less, the colour is bad, and full of natural food; scarcely 
anything but the dace will feed, and that is on and off, according to the water. 
Prospects: The weather will be wild and the feeding of the fish uncertain. 
SPORT DURING THE WEEK: John, 6 dozen dace, 2 rods; Clarke, about the 
same. I have had a few hours, for 3 dozen dace, that is all I have done this 
week. <A few fish have been taken from the banks, and a few eels, with the 
leger. Spawning is done long ago.—JOHN JOHNSON, 

July 8, 1880. . 

The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION oF THE WATER: In better order for fishing than it was. 
PROSPECTS : Fishare more on the feed than they were. SPORT DURING THE 
PAST WEEK: Mr. House in one day, four dozen roach and dace and one bream 
241b. Dr. Hackett three days—five jack, seven perch. Mr. Rogerson in 
three days—ten barbel, largest 41b., seven chub, three perch, one bream of 
2 lb., two dozen roach and two dozen gudgeon.—W. ROGERSON, 


July 8. 

The Thames (Sunbury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good. PROSPECTS: Good. SporRT DURING 
THE WEEK: T. Stroud, five days ; best day, 17 bream, and one barbel, 4 lb. 
A. Stroud, three days; best day, 11 chub, one jack and two perch. J. Stroud, 
in one day, 34 1b. of bream.—ALFRED STROUD. 


July 8th. 
The Thames (Windsor)- 


Water still in anything but good order for all-round angling, ’tis worse than a - 


bright summer water, being a bad colour and evidently affecting all kinds of 
fish as nothing seems to feed well. The only takes coming under my notice are 
a trout of 5 lb., taken by Mr. Lumsden, fisherman, Etonwick, Ist inst. and 
9 barbel 6th inst, at Boveney. Jack fishing is very poor, but as it too early for 
them, also barbel, anglers must not expect sport ; even if they should take any, 
what are they like ?—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


July 7 
The Test (Bransbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Heavy rain during the last twenty -four hours. 
River rising slightly, but still in good order for fishing. Prospects: Likely to 
be good sport if we get some warm weather; fish rise now remarkably well 
from 8 to 9.30 p.m. ; best fly is red quill gnat, and from nine o’clock the bastard 
Wickham’s fancy on large hook. Body green ribbed with gold, red hackle, and 
wing of hen pheasant. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: In four evenings I 
have killed nineteen fish, averaging nearly a pound and three quarters.— 
HAMPSHIRE. 

July 8th, 1880. 

The Dove (Derbyshire). 


The river is now nicely coloured by the recent rains, and we predict good 
sport in the event of the present weather continuing a few days. Many anglers 
have been out during the past week in the evenings, when good sport has 
attended all well-directed efforts, both with fly and minnow. The pale evening 


dun and small coachman have been doing well up to dusk, when these flies are 
replaced by the ‘tumbler’ and “ dun-cut.’’ This latter is made from a large 
hackle from the breast of a dun hen, body same colour, ribbed with silver twist. 
This night fly is an entirely local affair, but it is considered (and we believe 
justly) the best killing fly that is used for night fishing in Derbyshire 
It is intended to represent the whole tribe of moths when on the wing. 
One angler has taken eight brace of trout from the Henmore brook with the 
*‘ universal”’ killer, ‘This bait seems very successful in brooks at twilight after 
hot days. Four and a half brace of good trout were taken from the main river 
on Monday, and three brace from the same place on Tuesday with the blue- 
bottle fly, which, by the bye, trout seem very fond ofjust now. Weather clear- 
ing, but still rather unsettled. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have had continual flashes on the Derwent, more or less, ever since my 
report, which has made it a very good time for the bottom fishers on the Der- 
went ; and I am pleased to say that there have been some large baskets of fish 
killed with worms, gentles, and ant eggs. The worms proving the best baits of 
thelots used. The largest trout was killed in the deeps, at Matlock Bath, and 
weighed 2 Ib. Io oz., and several others from a pound and a half, downwards ; 
there have also been some very fine grayling killed with the small brandling worm 
six of the fish, one with another, would weigh a pound apiece. There were a 
splendid dish of grayling, and the fish where in first-class condition. The fly- 
fishers have done very little on either of these rivers, owing to 
their being so very much out of condition all the week. If no more rain falls 
both rivers will be in good order for fly-fishing by Monday. Weather very 
unsettled, rain and thunder nearly every day, more or less. The tight-line party 
killed some trout and eels on the Derwent, with minnows and large lob worms 
for baits. Sport on the brooks and ponds has been very fair, during the week, 
with both the fly and bottom, and some fine trout, from a pound each 
downwards, have been basketed. The killing flies for trout or brook fishing are 
the bumble, red spinners, and sand flies. —-GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, 
Matlock Bath, 

July 8th. ¥ 

Ilfracombe. 

The water in our stream is still very low, and hundreds of fine trout have 
been taken by hand. Nowis the time for sea-fishing at Ilfracombe for bass and 
bream. Cod from I Jb. to 20 lb. arealso plentiful, and whiting pout and large 
ling are now to be caught from the piers. All these fish are close to the shore, 
so that a few moments’ row from the pier and you are on the fishing ground. 
Any one wanting good sport should come to Ilfracombe at once. There is the 
best accommodation both in lodgings and fishing-boats, which are conducted by 
steady and experienced fishermen, and the charges are moderate; several boats 
have been already taken by the week for bass and bream _ fishing. —Henry 
ComeER, Ilfracombe. 

July 8th. 

The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Has been rising to-day; but not a deal of 
colour came down with it ; so if no more comes down it will be in pretty good 
condition by the end of the week, but the weather is very stormy and very 
heavy showers are frequently falling, so cannot give a guess as to the probable 
state of the river by this is in print. Some barbel have been caught here at 
Newark with worms, and dace have also been taken with both gentles and 
worms. I and an old friend visited the lower part of the river to-day (Thursday) 
and we succeeded in getting about three stones of fish principally eels and 
flounders. For about three hours in the middle of the day those peculiar fish, the 
flounders, bite very freely at worms, and real beauties some of them!were, up to 
apound apiece. We were about eight mile, below Newark, and the water rose 
a foot during the day, but, as Isaid before, no colour came down with it.—THE 
TRENT OTTER. 


July 8. 
Trent (Nottingham). - 


The river being so low and in such splendid condition, I certainly anticipated 
the barbel fishers were going to have a good week; but the weather all ofa 
sudden turned so contrary to what was expected or required at this season that 
the rod fishers, so far as the barbel went, were almost brought to a standstill, 
though some of the more plucky made a venture, but would not speculate the 
worms for baiting the places which they had previously been at so much trouble 
to secure. It certainly was rather astonishing at one time to observe the 
eagerness there was among the barbel fishers; but scarcely any could be per- 
suaded to make an attempt to operate until they could see things in better form, 
for there is not a doubt that most of the rodsters expected a bank full water. - 
I am, however, prepared to give them what I have observed since the heavy 
rain that fell on Wednesday, and will then leave it to their judgment what 
they consider the best thing to do under present circumstances. The heavy 
rain on Wednesday, I must first inform them, did not affect the river much— 
only a few inches of water came down—and, of course, brought some colour 
with it, which quite settled the barbel fishers’ chance. But it seemed to wake 
up bream, roach and dace, all of which came on to feed at worms for bait, and 
several excellent catches were made in the western length. Some tried 
maggots, but could do no good. Whenever the river is found to be dis- 
coloured, anglers on the Trent cannot do better than employ worms. Up to 
the time of writing (Thursday night) the water is in capital condition for 
angling for all the last-named fish, and with the bait already mentioned. 
—W. BAILEY, Kirkwhite Street, Nottingham. 


The Wye (Ross). 


The recent heavy rains have again flushed the river, and salmon fishing is in 
full swing at the various draughts. Last week a magnificent fish of 47 lb., 
girth 30 inches, length four feet, was taken in Mr. Hutton’s fishing at Kerne 
Bridge. This is the handsomest fish we ever saw. 

July 8. ; + 

Sea and River Fishing at Plymouth. 

We are getting good sport now with bass, pollock, with occasionally a 
mackerel. ‘The weather seems more settled than it has been. I had a nice 
bass last Tuesday, weighing about 17 lb., caught with the spinning-eel. As I 
am writing this, I see about forty or fifty mackerel-boats coming in fren: Pen- 
lee, I suppose, with good takes. They look like a regatta-match, a good top- 
sail breeze, and all sails set. They are fine roomy boats. —WILLIAM HEARDER, 


Plymouth, 
The Exe (Tiverton), 
CONDITION OF THE WATER: The recent rains have somewhat improved the 
prospects of fishing, it having moved the water a little ; there should be some 
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fair sport during the next few days. Wind W.; barometer falling. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: On Tuesday evening last a very fine trout was 
captured by Mr. Wm. Miles with the artificial fem web, which gave about 
twenty minutes of exciting sport, scaling 34 1b., in excellent condition. This 
killing best, fern web, red ant, coachman and magpie.—Wwn. Muprorpb. 
July 8th, 1880. 
The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


The storms we have had this last week have done good in an angling point 
of view. Iam quite sure our friends the farmers do not look at it so favourably ; 
more so those who have many acres of grass cut, and this is the case upon the 
banks of the Teme. When these jolly fellows have gathered their hay, they 
all, or near all, do not mind the lover of the gentle art or true sportsman 
tramping the banks of our beautifulstreams in pursuit of the finny tribe. The 
trout are in excellent condition. I landed three brace last Saturday evening, 
near I lb. each. Mr. E. Turley caught a good creel of white fish, one chub near 
5 lb. One angler landed over 150 roach out of a pool near Witley with one rod 
in four hours. Mr. Dore shot two more large otters; I have the one. It 
measures 43 in. in length. This makes the third Mr. Dore has shot within 
threeweeks. It makes eleven the W, A. S. has paid the reward of half a sovereign 
for. It must do great good to the fisheries. All looks well for good sport 
this next few days.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


The water is coloured at present from the odd showers we have had occa- 
sionally, but, strange to say, the river did not rise aninch. We have only heard 
of two fish being killed this week—a peal of § lb. weight, caught by Mr. Fred. 
Clibborn on the bridge stream on Monday, and another of 7 1b., at Dudley’s 
next day, landed by the same gentleman. On the upper waters there is nothing 
doing, they have only seen a few peel, the water being too low to allow the fish 
a passageup to them. We have not much to say about the trout fishing ; they 
are not taking well during the day, but at night a few good baskets have been 
caught. Captain Palliser was most successful with the Devon bait, killing in a 
few hours the other day 1 doz. splendid trout, weighing from 2 Ib. to q lb. 
Mr. Oct. Mansfield had a good evening’s fishing also, but owingto the quantity 
of weeds at present in the river, found it rather hard to play in some of them. 
All the trout at present are in first-rate condition, and almost quite pink in 
colour. The taking flies are gold partridge spider, green red hackles and 
wrens. The glass is rising to-day ; weather changeable. The Duke of St. 
Albans and Mr. Phipps are gone to the lakes to fish to-day, and I am sure they 
will have some good sport ; they fished on the Suir yesterday but I have not as 
yet heard with what success.—Dora. 








GREAT TEMPERANCE FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union, of which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., is presi- 
dent, are arranging to hold a great temperance fete at the Crystal Palace, on 
Tuesday, July 13:h, when, in addition to many other special attractions, three 
great concerts will be given by 15,000 voices—5,oov in eachchoir. Excursions 
are being arranged for more than 1,000 stations in various parts of the country, 
and the gathering is.expected to be one of the greatest which has ever taken 
place in connection with the temperance movement. 

WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF FISH BY DYNAMITE IN THE TRENT.— 
At the Repton (Derbyshire) Sessions, on Thursday, several serious cases of 
using dynamite for the purpose of destroying and taking fish in the River 
Trent came before Colonel Masley and Sir Henry Every, Bart. In conse- 
quence of complaints having been made of these atrocious acts, an attempt 
was made to catch the offenders. On the 18th of June, two men named Smith 
and Hudson, of Derby, were ecel-fishing about half-past one o’clock in the 
morning. Five men, named Copestake, Swan, Street, Boonham and Tebbutt, 
came up and spoke to them; and, in the course of conversation, they said their 
errand was ‘‘shooting.” The men carried landing-nets and bags. They 
walked on some distance, and then Copestake lighted something, and threw it 
into the water. There was an explosion, and some fish rose to the surface ; 
and the other two men went down the stream to pick them up. Afterwards 
the men fired a dozen or more other shuts, the greater portion being in In- 
gleby Pool. The persons who wifnessed these proceedings went down the 
river-side on the following day, and found large quantities of dead fish on the 
surface which had evidently been killed by the explosion of dynamite. One of 
the witnesses spoke of Street as being the ringleader on the occasion, and also to 
having seen him “‘ dynamiting’’ last year. When the matter was placed in the 
hands of the police, an officer visited Swan’s house, and there found a 
number of dynamite fuses. The defendant’s set up an addi, but the Bench 
held it to be of an unsatisfactory character, and convicted defendants each 
in a penalty of £20 and costs, or two months’ imprisonment in default. 
Street and Copestake were then charged with a similar offence at Ingleby 
on June 28th. Street was apprehended on the spot by some keepers, and 
he had dynamite cartridges in his possession. The defendants were con- 
victed for this offence also in penalties of £20 and costs, the Chairman 
remarking that the punishment allowed by law was totally inadequate to the 
enormity of the offence. They had destroyed wholesale an important article 
of food, and poor people suffered from their conduct. Mr. Worthington, of 
Derby, prosecuted for the Trent Fishery Board. 

RaPip AND FATAL FLOOD ON THE TEES.—Two tourists who were explor- 
ing Teesdale were suddenly overtaken on the top of the High Force by a rush 
of floodwater in the river. Their cries for assistance were heard, and one of 
them was dragged with a rope through the torrent, but when the rescuing party 
attempted to draw the second to land the rope gave way and he was swept over the 
Force and drowned. The two men were seated on the rocks in the centre of the 
Force which when the river is low, are usually dry, but they were cut off in a 
moment from the banks by the appearance of the flood.—Dazly News. 
[Anglers should keep a good look out when fishing a rapid stream or one which 
rises quickly in thunder-cloud weather. Some rivers, like the Tees, which flow 
over the limestone will rise with wonderful rapidity, we have seen the water rise 
two feet in a few minutes. Thisoccurs of course when there has been heavy rain 
(like that of Saturday last in London!) in the country drained by the stream and 
its numberless small feeders. } 

WILFUL DESTRUCTION OF FIsH BY Lime.— A large number of fish, especially 
trout, have been within the past two months poisoned at Kendal, by poachers, 
who directly retail the spoil in the neighbouring towns. A few days ago two 
men were caught putting lime into the river. They were caught, and were on 
Monday fined before the justices at Kendal, for the offence. These fish- 
poachers never make a practice to consume the fish they catch, but they invari- 
ably dispose of them at good prices. Itis to be hopedthat the conviction of 
these men will put a stop to the raids of the miserable gangs of poachers who 
infest our fish rivers. 








HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 


ITS SURROUNDINGS, 
By W. H. L. 


LLESWATER and its surroundings did not throw us into an 
ecstacy of delight in our last ; but somehow, if the lover of 
nature pure and unadorned happens to look around him a bit after 
he has reached Pooley Bridge, we are inclined to think he will 
fall into such a paroxysm, even in spite of himself. Possibly, his 
best plan on reaching this place, will be to betake himself to 
Dunmallet. It is a steep and conical hill on the west of the 
village, clothed with wood, and winding walks lead up to the 
summit, which, it will be found, were once occupied by a Roman 
camp, and vestiges of the fortifications of which are still visible. 
From this height you have a fine view of the lake before you. 
Towering up high into the air far ahead, you see the noble 
Helvellyn, often cloud-capped ; coming forward is the bold ridge 
which terminates so abruptly in the Stybarrow Crag, standing 
sheer up from the water’s edge ; and there, below, is the placid 
lake, lying embosomed in the surrounding hills, clothed in all 
their verdant, and sterile, and yet wild beauty. There, on the left, 
rise up Birk Fell and Place Fell, as if struggling to vie with old 
Helvellyn. There, on the edge of Skelley Neb, stands Halsteads, 
and opposite to it is Hallin Fell. Below, and between it and Swarth 
Fell, Fusedale beck enters and licks at the lake in Howtown, 
Wyke Bay. Yonder to the right is Gowbarrow Park, where, as 
Wordsworth says, the lover of nature may linger for hours. And 
here, on Dunmallet, we could linger too. 


IJI].—ULLESWATER AND 


But no. 

By the high-road, on the western side of the lake, you may 
enter Gowbarrow Park. It covers more than a thousand acres, 
and is stocked with deer. In it is a lovely scene. Through a 
deep glen, hung on every side with luxuriant woodland scenes, 
Airey beck dashes amongst the rocks, producing a happy mixture 
of vigorous ferns, aged hawthorns, and noble hollies, decked with 
honeysuckles and bathed by the bubbling water. Just before 
entering the park, you have another very pretty view of the lake; 
on your left the pretty grounds of Halsteads, on Skelley Neb, and 
the woods at the foot of Hallin Fell, form again the chief 
feature. As you leave the park is Lyulph’s Tower, from which 
you have also a lovely scene. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulph’s Tower 
At eve; how softly then 
Doth Airey Force, that torrent hoarse, 
Speak from the woody glen! 
Fit music for a solemn vale! 
And holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale 
Embodied in the sound.— Wordsworth. 

Airey Force is about a mile from here, and is crossed by a 
small bridge, and from which the waterfall, some eighty feet, may 
be seen, as well as another pretty landscape scene. Glencoin 
beck next comes down from Linkingdale, and down the little 
valley a full view of the highest reach of the lake bursts upon you. 
There is the bold Stybarrow Crag and the road cut along its face : 
below is the lake, like a green mirror ina deep rugged frame, and 
here and there are the little wooded islands, dotting the face of 
the water before you. 
admiration that escapes the lover of nature, as he contemplates 


It is almost irresistible, the feeling of 
it. The Glenridding beck isanother mountain stream. It comes 
down from Red Tarn, on the sides of Helvellyn, and is crossed 
by a bridge. From this point it is easy to mount Helvellyn, 
However, continuing on 


Griesdale beck, coming 


perhaps as easy as from any other point. 
the road, you reach Patterdale village. 
from Griesdale Tarn, runs for some miles almost close to the road 
leading from Helm and Grasmere, and is one of the principal 
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feeders; for joining the beck running through Patterdale from 
Brothers Water, Angle Tarn, and Hayes Water, they form the head 
waters of the lake. 

It is possible to reach Patterdale by taking the road on the west 
side of the lake, and probably for a few miles it is the more 
delightful road. Taking the way to Swarbeck, passing under 
Swarth Fell, you reach Howtown, and the nearest way is up 
Boredale. By this way you leave the lake; still you may go round 
by Sandwick, and, after getting past Hallin Fell, you reach 
Bleawick, and go on to Pattersdale that way. It is not over inter- 
esting though, and the other way is admittedly the best. If 
you like you can cross the lake from west to east. There are 
several small becks coming down to the lake on the west side. 
The chief of which is Rampsgill beck. 

At Patterdale there are two good hotels—Bowness’s and Geldard’s 
—where a stay of a few days might be had with advantage, for it is 
a most interesting spot; better, perhaps, for the tourist than 
Pooley Bridge. Boats and guides can be had for the lake and the 
fells. The islands, or holms, make the lake very pretty indeed at 
this end, and being four in number and called respectively House, 
Moss, Middle, and Cherry holms, they will be found worth a visit. 
From Place Fell quarry is had a splendid view of the upper reach 
of the lake, and if you do not come to Patterdale by Bleawick, 
the views between these points from the road are worth attending 
to. As before mentioned, Helvellyn is advantageously attacked 
from here, and so isalso High Street, a mountain 2700 feet high, 
so-called from the road the Romans constructed over it, the 
remains of which may still be seen, and near which the river Kent 
takes its rise, Kentmere being onthe other side. Pursuing the 
road which leads through Kirkstone Pass, at the highest point 
being the Traveller’s Rest, a name not inappropriate for such a 
wayside inn, a ten-mile walk will bring you to Ambleside and 
Lake Windermere. This is a route many travellers take. Most 
of them, however, come to Patterdale that way, and leave it by 
Griesdale Pass, along the road through Griesdale. 

But we are forgetting the angling. As has been mentioned, 
there is very fair angling in Ulleswater, but seeing it is not 
preserved it is not of the best. The best way to do 
when you are at Patterdale is to take a boat which will 
also carry angling tackle, baits, &c., if you wish it, and put 
yourself under the kindly care of the boatman, who will point out 
to you and take you to the haunts of the fish in the lake. He wil] 
find fish for you if you encourage him to do so, and you may thus 
get a bit of good sport even here. Amongst the islands in the 
upper reach of the lake it is very pleasant to row, and whilst exam- 
ining them you can take the opportunity of luring a few fish. Glen- 
ridding beck used to be a capital breeding place for the trout of 
the lake, but it is now very much poisoned by the mines up in the 
hill side. Red Tarn, however, is pure. Griesdale beck still sup- 
lies a great many trout to the lake, and in Griesdale Tarn there 
are plenty. Whether this tarn is now preserved the writer hardly 
knows, but this can easily be ascertained at Patterdale. Fusedale 
beck is another which supplies trout to the lake, and so does Airey 
beck and Glencoin beck. The beck in Patterdale also brings trout 
down it from Brothers Water, Angle Tarn, and Hayes Water, each 
of which are well preserved. Rampsgill beck is another of these 
little feeders which produce troutin season, and it is in these little 
streams the principal poaching is done that ruins the fishing in the 
lake itself. There seems little effort put forth by the owners of 
the fisheries in Ulleswater to stop this sort of thing, and being out 
of the jurisdiction of the Eden Board, no public measures can be 
taken. Besides there being about eight fishery owners on the 
lake, the fish run up the small streams to breed, where there isa 
good deal of property owned by smallowners. Were it pretty much 
in one hand, as Haweswater, and some of the smaller lakes, like 


Brothers Water and Angle Tarn, the thing would be different. As 
it is, the small streams are nominally preserved, but the poachers 
seem not to be punished as they ought tobe. The result is the 
usual one. People are looking forward to better times here ; 
and it is even suggested that to improve the state of things 
an Ulleswater fishery district should be constituted ; and pos- 
sibly that will be done some day. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. FRANKLIN, Churchouse, Huntingdon.—Many thanks for the informa- 
tion. 

W. T. B., Penge.—The best bait for eels is the lob or large garden worm 
from three to four inches in length or larger. Messrs. Kewell and Son, 
of St. John Street Road, E.C., make from a pattern supplied by Mr. 
Carter—the most successful eel angler we know—a very capital tackle for 
eels, for use with the ledger. We do not think bobbing for eels would be 
successful from the bank ; you would lose too many—they frequently fall 
off just as they are brought out of the water. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S ANGLING CLUB. 
CARP WITH TRIANGULAR TAIL. 

S1R,—The triangular, or rather double tail, observable in the gold fish at the 
Royal Aquarium, is the result of direct breeding and selection. Originally it is 
probable that the feature was simply a deformity. This has been perpetuated 
until a sub-species exists, the members of which are rare and expensive. 
These curious fish come from China in the first place, and I am informed are 
the result of long years of care. I never met a specimen of this peculiarity from 
any water in England ; and if Mr. J. Pommerat has met with one wild, Mr. Wil- 
kins may be sure he has a novelty of great interest and one well worth 


preserving. 
THE GRAINING. 


I should be exceedingly obliged to your correspondent who so kindly offered 
to forward specimens of these fish, if he will do so to either the editor of this 
paper or to me at this office. In either case careful examination will be made, 
and the identity of the fish clearly distinguished. ; 

I shall further be exceedingly obliged by some ‘‘notes” on its natural 
history especially referring to the following points :—its usual habitat—depth of 
water, strata, &c—food, time of feeding, spawning time, &c. In fact, any ob- 
servations of its history will be welcome. 


TRAILING. 

Of course, if “‘Ben” really holds the opinion, to quote his own words, “ that 
the object of the angler being to get a good fish at the end of his line it is useless 
to be needlessly fastidious as to the manner of accomplishing that object,”’ it is 
almost a hopeless task to try and convince him that what may be fair, fishing on 
a large lake, need not be so on the Thames and small rivers. Of course, it is 
“useless to be needlessly” particular about anything, but in the case of 
Thames trailing, I am one with “‘B”’ in his inference that trailing is fortunately 
not recognised as sportsmanlike—this side of the Tweed anyway. Sport, to 
be sport, implies intelligent pursuit involving exercise of ingenuity in its 
method. In angling, the more pronounced this exercise is the greater the 
sport resultant. Trailing cannot be said to fulfil these conditions on a river 
where every other style of fishing is available, and therefore is condemned by 
the advanced sportsman, whose aspirations are not inspired by the thought 
of a big bag merely. 

I greatly differ from ‘‘ Ben’”’ when he enlarges on the difficulty of trailing. 
In nine cases out of ten, the boat, and not the angler, strikes the fish ; in other 
words, the fish hooks himself. The pace of the bait andits course through the 
water, is regulated by the boat, whereas in spinning, the perceptive and lithe 
wrist of the angler is brought into play. There is, to my mind, little likeness 
or analogy between these two styles. However, ‘‘ Ben”? is quite within his 
rights in expressing and holding to his opinion—which I predict a higher cul- 
ture in angling will eventually alter.—I am, &c., 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 


FISHING AT BROMYARD, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
S1r,—Will any of your readers kindly give particulars as to the fishing at 
Bromyard, in Worcester ; if there are any trout streams independent of the® 
Severn and Teme, if so, howis permission obtained, and is the fishing good ? 
—Iam, &c., H. Woop. 

Market Street, Manchester. 





BAITS FOR BASS. 

S1r,—In answer to ‘‘E. B.,” in the FIsHiInc GAZETTE of June 26th, he will 
find the very best bait for these gentlemen is a flat red indiarubber ring, cut. 
This represents, when spinning, the sand-eel, which is a dainty morsel for bass, 
and perfectly irresistible. It is necessary to rig up with a spinning jenny, or 
say a small FISHING GAZETTE spinner anda fair sized triangle.—I am, &c., 

London, July 5th, 1880. Rete 





AN OTTER KILLED BY A TRAIN. 
Si1r,—If you consider the following worth noticing in the GAZETTE I haye 
the pleasure of communicating it for that purpose :—On Sunday morning, 
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27th ult., a fine dog otter was found on the down line of the London and 
North-Western Railway, about one mile from Wolverton station, and two 
hundred yards from the viaduct spanning the river Ouse. It appears a fast down 
train struck it with sufficient force to kill it, although only two slight scratches 
were perceptible, one on the shoulder and the other onthe hip close to the tail. 
Mr. James Hippwell, of the Morning Star public-house, secured it, and when 
weighed it was found to be 31 1b. Ineed hardly add he had it placed in proper 
hands to be set up.—I am, &c., HOOKER, 
July 5th, 1880. 





TRAILING. 

S1r,—I would willingly have complied with ‘“ Ben’s’’ wish to point out any 
fallacies there might be in his remarks, did not I feel that it would be a waste 
of time to attempt to hold a controversy with any hope of profit or instruction 
with one who can indite and permit the publication of the following sentence, 
which appears in his letter of the 26th ult. :— 

‘‘ Tam inclined to think that the object of the angler being to get a good fish 
at the end of his line, it is useless to be needlessly fastidious as to the manner 
of accomplishing that object.” 

With such a confession as this, I take it, the writer replies as severely. as it 
is possible to his own epistle. 

I consider, moreover, that ‘‘Ben” goes alittle too far when he takes for 
granted that ‘trolling and live-baiting are considered legitimate methods.’’ The 
latter is certainly ignored by many true sportsmen; and the former, having its 
constant apologists, appears, even with its practitioners, only to be justified in 
certain exceptional cases.—I am, &c., : 

CREEL. 





FISH POACHING IN THE CHELMER. 
To the Editor of the Zssex Weekly News. 


S1r,—Allow me, through the medium of your paper to call the attention of 
owners and occupiers of land adjacent to our river, and also the anglers of the 
town and neighbourhood, to the disgraceful manner in.which the river is 
poached , the fish being netted, drugged, snared and groped for in all direc- 
tions. Our river is not a large one, ’tis true, but we have taken trout from it 
this season that would vie with those caught in much more pretentious streams. 

The river is well adapted for them, also other fish ; and it does seem a shame 
that the angling we have at command, and which ought to afford good sport, 
should be spoilt by a set of ‘‘ Sunday morning loafers,’’ whose sole object is to 
get fish, when and how they can, in season or out of season, so long as they 
can realise by them a few paltry pints of beer. At Halsted, on the Colne, and 
other places they have an ‘‘ Angling Preservation Society,’’ where, by the pay- 
ment of a trifling sum yearly or by day ticket, a fair day’s sport can generally 
be obtained. If we could only organise something like this, few would, with 
ordinary skill, return home with an empty creel, and many would be benefited 
by the healthful exercise the sport enjoins. I enclose my card. I am, &c.— 

Great Dunmow, June 28th. FAIR PLay. 


EYED HOOKS FOR FLY-FISHING. 


S1r,—Referring to your issue of July 3 regarding eyed hooks for fly-fishing, it 
is nothing new to us, having made them seven years ago, but ultimately gave them 
up, as our friends considered them a great bother and preferred our flies tied 
to gut. We may state that this idea of tying flies on eyed hooks was the 
origin of our fine-eyed Stewart tackle and other fine bait tackles, which you so 
favourably noticed in your issue of March 2oth. We still keep the eyed hooks 
for fly-fishing.—We are, &c., HARDY BROTHERS, 

North Northumberland Emporium, Alnwick, July 6th. 


RUISLIP RESERVOIR. 


S1r,—In reply toa gentleman who asked in your paper for particulars of 
the above: it is four miles from Pinner, covers a space of 80 acres, belongs 
to the Regent Canal Company. Perchance permission could be obtained by 
writing to the Company.—I am, &c., PIXIE. 

July 6th. 





EYED HOOKS FOR TROUT FLIES. 

S1r,—There is one remark in Captain Turle’s letter on this subject.to which 
I should be glad to add a few words. My letter in last week’s Feld gives 
a long description of my part in the business. I there mentioned t hat Mr. G. 
Bankart of Leicester, had helped greatly in working out the new idea. The 
improvement in colour is entirely due to him; and as this is a very important 
feature in the new hooks, I am anxious that the credit should be given to whom 
it is due.—I am, &c., Eo ow Anis 





FISHING NOTES FROM THE S.W. 

Srr,—In reply to E. B’s letter in the GAzErrE of June 6th. The living 
sand eel is the best bait for bass. For the method of baiting with them, keeping 
them alive, &c., see ‘The Sea Fisherman,”’ by J. C. Wilcocks, Longmans 
3rd edition, 1875 ; a book which treats exhaustively of every description of salt- 
water fishing, and which I cannot too strongly recommend to the notice of 
amateurs. 

In the absence of living sand eels, dead ones, or flies with plenty of white and 
scarlet in the wings; bodies, scarlet and black, orange and scarlet, blue and 
silver; tails, any bright colour; hooks, No.9 Exeter round, bend, or 3/0 
Limerick. 


The Alexandra fly dressed large is also a good one. Brook’s red spinning 
eel sometimes kills better than anything. 

The bass here are not yet on the feed, but are taking well on some parts of 
Devonshire coast. I had only two last week with the fly, about 5 Ib. each. Up 
to Saturday, the 26th, the pollack had been taking well in the bay, flies as above, 
on No. 11, Exeter round bend, Limerick No. 2/o being the most killing. I 
had been taking from 20 to 4o lb. per evening. Unluckily, however, on this fatal 
night they left the rocks and incautiously followed a shoal of brit in shore, where 
1300 of them met with an inglorious end in the mackerel seine; a few evenings 
later 600 more followed their example. Since then, there has been but little 
sport near home, but, by going some two miles to the east or west, plenty may 
be got. Mackerel still scarce, the largest of our seines last week only divided 
eighteen-pence a man. 

Thad a good hunt after a ‘school’? one evening, a fortnight since. I was out for 
bass, when suddenly the mackerel played up close to us. Telling my small assis- 
tant, Charley, to put out the pollack line—we had no mackerel gear on board 
—I charged into the midst of them. Inan instant a fish was hooked, then 
another, and another, then two which succeeded in fouling the lines; while 
clearing them both oars fell overboard, and we were adrift with a smart breeze 
blowing off shore. Fortunately, however, we attracted the attention of the oc- 
cupants of another boat, who restored the missing propellers, and 
we both started in pusuit of the fish which still kept on the surface. 
By this time other boats which were out pollacking and pouting, had 
joined in the chase, and so, with the little craft hanging on their 
skirts, like the English ships did to the Spanish Armada, 
the shoal rushed shorewards. The seine boat was awaiting for them, but sud- 
denly they broke in three, one lot to the west, another to the south, the other, 
less fortunate, was received into the expectant arms of the seine, which scooped 
4000 of them. We had seventeen, the other boats from six to twelve each. 
I have often rowed and sailed among “schools,” when playing, but never knew 
them take a bait well before. From first to last they were on the surface (as I 
was informed by those on the cliff who watched them) nearly three-quarters of 
an hour—this is also most unusual. The seine men agreed they had to thank 
the small boats for keeping outside and driving them ashore. I was glad 
enough when the chase came to an end, for no winner of the “ sculls,’’ with a 
strong west wind down Henley Reach, was ever more pumped out, to say 
nothing of an unutterable longing for shandy-gaff. 


None of our men have yet begun congering in the offing (although the fish 
are plentiful), but still wait expectantly on the beach and cliffs for the mackerel, 
who seem to have gone in for the same style of visiting as the angels. The 
whiting pout (here called blains) feed pretty well at dusk: I went out last 
night with Rogers, the elder—we had six dozen, one pollack, and three 
wrasse. These last are only used as bait for crabs and lobsters here, but are 
much in request in the Channel Islands and in Wales. The flesh is very 
watery, and, in my opinion, is not worth cooking; I have, however, heard 
that the three-spotted (Ladrus trimacudatus) is very good when stewed with 
onions—it may be, but I don’t ‘ hanker arter it.”—I am, &c., 


Budleigh Salterton, July 6th, 1880. E. GOSLING. 





A TAILLESS JACK. 


Si1r,—In the early part of August, 1869, whilst perch fishing with minnow, 
I'took a tailless jack in what was formerly Wick’s preserve, a portion of the old 
river Lea lying between Ford’s and Digby’s water. From the manner in 
which the fish took the bait I imagined it was a large perch, but on striking 
that idea was immediately dispelled ; and at the same time I was puzzled to 
know what kind of fish I really had got, as the movements of the fish were 
altogether different from what Ihad ever experienced before. All doubts were 
soon dispersed when I rose the fish; it was about twelve inches in length, ina 
healthy condition, minus the tail, and there was no apparent wound nor any 
vestige of the caudal fin ; the edge of the stump was of a pale pinkish hue. 
At the time I presumed it had been injured at an early period of its existence, 
and so lost its tail.—I am, &c., W. H. HAWKEs. 

July 6th, 1880. 








Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“‘ Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd By 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. ‘The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 


TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FuiEs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lesson 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


Georce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
ajtended to,—[Apvr.] 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Several members went out on Wednesday, June 30th. Mr. Bates 4 Ib. 
Io} oz. perch ; Monday, 3 lb. 2 0z. perch; Mr. Goddard 2 lb. 83 oz., and several 
others weighing in fish. From the Welsh Harp, July 4th, Mr. Hales 7 lb. 
63 0z., splendid show of roach, largest fish weighing I Ib. 1} oz.; Mr. Goddard 
and other members weighing-in fish.—A. SHAKEL, Sec. 


July 5th. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

The ordinary meeting of this society took place on Thursday, July 1st. The 
agenda for the meeting being very full, comprising seven matters to be carried ; 
but, owing to a long discussion with reference to the prizes, which was carried 
on till 11.30 p.m., only a part of the business was got through. The prize list 
will be left open till next week, as we are expecting prizes from another patron 
and two honorary members, who are expected to be present; but every 
member that attended last Thursday gave a prize, not any being less than half 
a guinea. This far exceeds our expectations. The takes on Sunday last were 
smal], many members not thinking it worth while to show up; the only member 
coming to the front being Mr. Morris; and, although an experienced fisherman, 
only succeeded in taking 3 1b. 13 oz. of roach and dace (bank fishing), one 
nice dace measuring 11} in., and bumping the scale at 93 0z. Iam sorry to 
say that four members were unable to weigh in, in consequence of missing the 
train.—C. NEWMAN. 

CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 

Mr. Innis, fishing at Windsor, had a very fine take of barbel and dace—one 
of the former weighing 5 lb. 11 oz. Mr. Withers, fishing at Cookham, had a 
fine take of perch—nine fish weighing 11 lb. 8 oz.; two jack taken weighed 
6 Ib. 14 oz.—total weight of fish, 18 Ib. 6 oz. Mr. Steele, fishing at Egham, 
had a splendid take of perch, roach and dace: On the table, Mr. C. Blunden 
had a very fine show of roach and dace, considering the weather.—C. BLun- 
DEN, Chairman. 

July 6. 

CONVIVIAL ANGLERS. 

The next return local visit will be paid to the Convivial An glers at the Bull 

and Mouth, Ropemaker Street, Finsbury, on Monday, July 12.—-W. Eytes. 


EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Several members of the above society were out on the 4th. Messrs, J. Hast- 
ler, R. Whale, W. Selwood, and G. Stevens were the most successful, the first 
three having nice shows of perch and tench, and Mr. Stevens some fine roach 
from St. Margaret’s.—D. T. Munro, Sec. 


July 5. 


GOOD INTENT. 

The members of this club competed on the qth at Bourne End for eleven 
valuable prizes, the first being a fat lamb, given by Mr. Alfred Salmon; won 
by Mr. F. Hadkiss. (2) Handsome shade of flowers, value 43; won by 
Mr. Potter. (3) Handsome walnut washstand ; won by Mr. A. Sims. Then 
follow four £1 prizes; won by J. Baker, W. Hellens, Neadham, Forrester. 
Four tos. 6d. prizes; won by J. Smith, Gadbury, Holmes and Winter. This 
being the wind-up of our vear, I beg to thank you for reporting our club so 
faithfully—R. Murpny. 

GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS. 

We hada good show of fish on the 4th inst., consisting ofroach, bream, rudd, 
dace, tench and carp, contributed by Messrs. J. Watling, Warren, Philips, 
Jennings, Smith, Parkin, Newman, Fletcher, Young, Perkins and Hewitt. 
Total, 55 1b. 7 oz. The excursion to Dagenham will take place on the roth, 
we could not get conveyances for Saturday last.—J. A. FITCH, jnn., Sec. 

July 6th, 1880. 

NEWBURY ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 
INAUGURAL DINNER. 

The first annual dinner of the Newbury and District Angling Association was 
held on Friday evening at the Queen’s Hotel under the presidency of the Mayor 
(J. B. Stone, Esq.), and the vice-presidency of Mr. Robert Rowell, the treasu- 
rer, supported by Capt. Drummond, Councillors B. Smith, and W. Money, 
Messrs. W. J. Cowper, M. H. Lewis, D. R. Jones, J. Packer, R. Johnston, 
W. H. Belcher, Birch, R. F. Graham, H. Somerset, F. G. Hall, F. QO. Louch, 
Ranshaw, Curwood, S. H. Bellowes, Salisbury, Bates, Face, T. Newton, 
Bains, B. Sarjeant, Congreve, Fruen, C. J. Cox, and the hon. secs., Messrs. J. 
Smith and G. Cosburn. The menu included the delicacies of the season, anda 
splendid dessert, the strawberries for which were kindly sent by the vice-chair- 
man, who also supplied the flowers for the table. The eels for the dinner were 
sent by Mr. M. Lewis, also a brace of trout preserved, which he had caught 
some few years since in the river Kennet. One was 9 1b. and with other exhi- 
bits of Mr. Gardner, Oxford Street, London took a bronze medal at the first 
Westminster Piscatorial Exhibition; the other was 8i lb. A fine pike was 
also kindly sent by Mr. Newton, to decorate the walls for the time being, of 
about 23 1b., caught by himself ina pond at Sandleford Priory, near New- 
bury. The cloth haying been removed, 

The Chairman proposed the loyal toasts, which were received with musical 
honours followed by that of the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces. 

Captain Drummond, in responding to the toast, spoke warmly as to the gallant 
deeds performed by our army in former days, which they would be found 
always ready to repeat at the call of duty ; at the same time the gallant 
captain declared himself rather an advocate of the acts of peace. He had for 
many years lived asa civilian, though he looked upon war as in some cases a 
necessary evil. 

Mr. Louch replied to the toast on behalf of the Royal Naval Volunteers. 

Mr. Cowper said he felt honoured in having to propose the next toast ‘* The 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” men who were, he felt convinced, as 
good and conscientious as any body of men were likely to be found in this 
world. He also felt that this toast was not inappropriate to the 
meeting of an Angling Association, for on referring back to the 
earliest and apostolic ages, he found the first Bishop of the 
Church (St. Peter) was eminently the * Fisherman,’’ while a glance at 
tedizeval times shewed us, abbeys and religious houses were always placed 
near the margin of some beautiful stream where the delighto of angling could 
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be enjoyed by the monks, while they supplied them with fish dinner for the 
Friday. That highly interesting picture in the Royal Academy this year, 
named ‘* Thursday’? would exemplify what he meant. Reverting to more 
recent times, he might say they also had one eminent fisherman among the 
clergy, for who had not heard of the ‘Judicious Hooker ’? ? who doubtless 
was so in more ways than one (laughter), and who can tell how many souls had 
been caught by that admirable Hook, the Dean of Chichester (hear, hear, and 
renewed laughter). Seriously he believed that down to the present day the 
clergy were often clever anglers, and he knew of one, rector of an adjoining 
parish, who had lately fished with much success in the waters of the Newbury 
Angling Association (hear). He begged to couple with the toast the name of 
Mr. Marcus Lewis, the reader at S. Mary’s Church. P 

Mr. Lewis accordingly returned thanks for the Bishop and clergy regretting 
that no clergyman was present to do so. : 

The Vice-Chairman, in proposing the health of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Newbury, said he was pleased to state that the association has six miles of 
good fishing, and could offer advantages to anglers which he did not think 
could be excelled within fifty miles of Newbury (applause). 

Mr. Councillor B. Smith having responded, 

The Chairman next gave ‘‘Success to the Newbury District Angling 
Association, wishing it every success. Since the formation of this society, 
their waterside had been freed of the roughs who used to infest the water on 
Sunday (applause). 

Mr. Packer, replied to the toast, and said the association had been in exist- 
ence for three years, and would, he hoped, go on for years to come ina 
harmonious and prosperous manner. Their object in holding this dinner was 
to give those belonging to the Association, or those wishing to belong, the 
opportunity of expressing their opinions upon it, and of making suggestions for 
improvements in its management. Their finances, he regretted to say, were 
not very flourishing, but the increasing numbers in their members he hoped 
their financial position would improve (applause). 

Mr. W. H. Belcher asked thern to drink the health of the chairman in his 
Capacity of president of the Association (applause). An association of this kind 
was of itself a good thing for the town, as it not only caused the fishing to be 
looked. after, but brought visitors into the district. 

The Mayor thanked them for the cordial reception given to the toast, and 
remarked that this was one of the pleasantest evenings he had spent during his 
mayoralty (applause). 

Mr. Birch proposed the health of their excellent vice-chairman, and referring 
to the quotation previously made, that an angler suggested the idea of a worn 
at one end and a fool at the other (laughter), said that the experience gained 
in fishing expeditions with the vice-chairman was a minnow at one end 
and a great artist at the other (applause). It would give them greater pleasure 
to listen to one of Mr. Rowell’s inimitable recitations in the place of a speech 
(applause). 

The Vice-Chairman thanked them for the hearty way in which the toast had 
been received, and, being treasurer, would be pleased to exchange the receipts 
of the society for half-guinea subs. (applause.) 

Mr. Rowell then gave the recitation *‘ Sold to the missionary,” which was 
warmly applauded. 

Mr. W. Money proposed the health of the committee. 

Mr. T. Newton said he believed this association was originally started by 
himself, because he thought Hungerford and other smaller places should not 
enjoy Angling Associations and Newbury be without. Though they had got 
into working order, there was plenty to do instopping the stream and cutting 
the weeds. There was now more fish in the waters of the association than any- 
where round the neighbourhood. (Cheers). Accepting Lord Carnarvon’s 
generous offer, he had that day brought away from his lordship’s waters some- 
thing like forty tench, which’had been turned into the waters of the association. 
(Applause). When the funds permitted they must have a larger number of 
trout in the Lamborne stream, and then they would have fishing superior to any 
place around. 

Mr. H. Somerset responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. 
Robert Johnston. 

Messrs. Fruen and Congreve responded on behalf of ‘¢ The Strangers,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Packer. 

Mr. F. G. Hall responded to the toast of “* The Town and ‘Trade of New- 
bury,’’ proposed by Mr. R. Graham. 

‘The Press ’’ concluded the toast list. 

The toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Newbury Angling Association,’’ 
was then proposed in an excellent speech by the Mayor, and after other toasts 
the company dispersed, having spent a very agreeable evening. 

Mr. Bellowes, Mr. Curwood, Mr. Salisbury, Mr. Ranshaw, Mr. Bates, Mr. 
Belcher and other gentlemen enlivened the company with some excellent 
melodies, concluding with the National Anthem. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club had some very fine shows of fish, and the trays 
were well filled. Messrs. Lovett and Lee had very handsome shows of rudd, 
Mr. Hinton, jack, bream and tench; Mr. Porter, bream; Mr. Mach, perch; 
Mr. Till, perch; Mr. Chambers, carp and bream; Mr. Shelly, roach; Mr. 
Coles, chub and dace; and Mr. Lucy, jack.x—E. HInTon. 

July 5th. 

ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

The members of the above had their annual dinner at St. Margaret’s on the 
Ist, after which they competed for some valuable prizes, of which Mr. F. Dale 
succeeded in getting the first—value £5; Mr. Canton came second. Mr. W. 
Randal exhibited a couple of nice jack taken at Hendon on the 4th.—PIxtg. 


SIR HUGH MYDDLETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The undermentioned members of this society were out on July 4th, and had 
fish:—Mr,. T. Allard, barbel, chub, roach and dace to lb. 6 oz., Thames ; 
Mr. Rinner, handsome tray of roach, 18 lb. 63 0z., Wye; Mr. Duncan, barbel, 
chub, roach, perch, and dace, 11 1b. 7 0Z., Thames ; Mr. Rogers, chub, dace, 
roach and trout, 71b. 44 0z.,Colne; Mr. Caborn, chub and dace, 6 lb. 7 0a., 
Colne; total, 53 1b. 153 0z. Our previous takes this season have been so small 
they were not worth recording, excepting one trout taken by Mr. Allard (three 
weeks back), weight 10 lb. 13 oz., Thames.—J. CaBorn, Sec. 

July sth, 1880. 

SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this club were out on June 27th, which was omitted ree 

porting last week, W,C. Parsons took one bream, from the Mole, weighing 
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2 lb. 134 0z. ; G. Doidge, gross weight 4 lb. 11 0z., of which one bream 
weighed 3 lb. 7 oz., from Shepperton ; H. Wilson, one bream, from the Mole, 
31b. 5 0z. Messrs. Ismay, Tribe and Collins had fair shares of roach, &c., 
from Pulborough. On July qth, Messrs. Ismay, Kccarius, White and Wilson 
had some nice trays full, weighing from 2} lb. to 4}1b. Others that paid a 
visit to the Wey and Chertsey were less successful. The first competition 
match this season will take place at Shepperton in about two or three weeks. 
—H. WILSON, Keportex. 
SOUTH LONDON. 

On the 4th July Mr. Borman exhibited over 10 lb. of roach taken near the 
Thames. Mr. Head visited Amberley, and suceeeded in getting a nice show 
of bream. Mr. Gearing worked the society’s water at Byfleet, and managed 
to find where the chub are to be found. Messrs. Breewood and Kerston suc- 
ceeded in getting some eels and perch at Arundel.—PIXIE. 

Juiy 6th, 1880, 

THE CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 

On Wednesday, June 30th, Mr. B. Warsop had a splendid take of tench, 
weighing over 35 lb., the largest fish 2]b 6}0z; and on the 4th several of 
the members were out, and the following weighed-in :—Mr. Buttery some good 
bream, weight 11 lb. 10} oz., largest fish 3 1b. 14% 0z. ; Mr. Wilson, perch and 
bream, 7 lb. 4 0z.; and Mr. Bryant a good show of jack.—W. SuTTon, 
Hon, Sec. 

July 5th, 1880. 


THE DALSTON ANGLING CLUB. 


On the 4th inst. our show consisted of 4o lb. roach, dace and bream, con- 
tributed as follows:—From Pulborough, Mr. Anderson, I lb. 14 0z.; from the 
Lea, Mr. Barr, 1 lb. 13 oz.; and Mr. Bunn, 1 1b. 2 oz. ; from the Stort, Mr. 
Eagles, 131b.; Mr. Fortescue, 9 1lb.; and Mr. Lester, 7 lb.; and Mr. Wain- 
wright had 5 lb. 13 oz. of bream from ———.—W. L. 


THE IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., and Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., had some very nice bream on 
Wednesday, June 30th, and Mr. G, P. Rolt had another fine barbel from the 
Ferry Boat Fishery on the same day. The members competed for two special 
prizes on Sunday, 4th inst., at Pulborough and Amberley, and Mr. Thomas 
Harris secured the first prize, with 4 lb. 10 oz. of roach; Mr. G. Wood the 
second, with 3 lb. 8 oz. of roach and bream (the heaviest roach weighed 1 lb. 
14 0z.); Mr. G. Manning, 2 lb. 1} 0z. of roach, bream and dace; Mr, H. 
Auburn had 2 Ib. 4 oz. ofroach and bream; Mr. W. Wilkinson had r lb. 5 oz. 
of roach ; Mr. W. H. Mecham had roach and dace. The annual dinner of the 
society will take place at the Pied Bull, Stanstead, St. Margaret’s. The Wed- 
nesday members will dine on Wednesday, July 14th ; the Sunday members on 
Sunday, July 18th. 


THE LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Among the members who have exhibited fish since my last report were the 
undermentioned :—Messrs. E. Watkins, barbel and chub; G. Penn, roach and 
dace; P. Chitty, carp; T. H. Dean, barbel, perch and dace; G. Spencer, 
barbel, perch and chub; W. Creak, barbel; and F. Boyce, roach, all taken 
from the Thames. There was nothing very large taken, complaints being 
frequent that the fish run very small at present. At our last committee meet- 
ing it was decided that the annual committee dinner take place on Tuesday, 
July 20th, at the Ship Hotel, Halliford.—VERITAs, 

July 4th, 1880. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Although good luck has been against the majority of our members, stilla 
few ofus have taken some very nice fish during the last week :—Mr. Hammond, 
14 lb. 80z. bream ; E. Barr, 12]b. jack ; Goodes, 7 1b. 80z. jack likewise 
chub and dace ; Watts, 1 lb. 4 0z. roach, dace and gudgeon Hurwood, 1 Ib. 30z., 
carp and bream, other catches not of sufficient consequence to mention. Mr. 
Hammond of the above society will fish one of the Waltonians the last 
Saturday in November next, for chub in the Thames (both fish same place) for 
£5 aside. Mr. Hammond to fish with tight line and his opponent with running 
line.—W. Bsown, Hon. Sec. 


THE WOOLWICH BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club opened the ball for the season on June 28th, at a 
handsome piece of water in Kent, the result being a capital day’s sport. As 
some of the fish taken were lumpers, the prizes were taken as follows :—Mr. 
Gregan, Ist, with roach, perch and carp, his heaviest carp scaling 5 lb. 24 oz. ; 
Mr. J. Bridges 2nd, with tench and carp, heaviest tench 3]b. ; Mr. J. Ships- 
ton 3rd, with tench and carp, heaviest fish also 3 Ib.; Mr. A. Bridges 4th, with 
carp, heaviest fish 2% lb. ; Mr. J. Lee 5th, with tench, heaviest fish 2 Ib. 1} oz. 
Several other members not taking prizes also having good shows of fish.—C, 
BEAUMONT, sec. j 

17, Charles Street, Woolwich. 

WALTONIANS. 

Our season opened very badly, the shows of fish being meagre in the ex- 
treme, which no doubt arose from the fact of most of our members being 
Thames anglers, and the reports from that river up to the present being about 
as bad ascan be. Onthe 4th the spell seemed to have been broken, Mr. 
Homann coming to the front witha magnificent show of barbel, the finest show 
of that fish we have seen for some time. The largest fish scaled 7 lb., the total 
43 lb., which could have been added too, but a misconception with regard to 
measurement caused Mr. Homann to leave a number behind in the well, his 
fisherman promising to return them to the river. Why did you not see them 
returned, Mr. H.? Messrs. Burton, Brand, Malcom, Hemmings, Togwell, 
Mountain, had fair shows of fish; a fine perch from the Harp, caught by Mr. 
Buckland, causing great admiration.— War. B. WEBSTER. 





r WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

The results of the competition which took place yesterday, the sth iust., 
among the members of the above is as follows :—Mr. Bansback, first prize, 
with a nice show of barbel, roach, dace and perch, from Reading; Mr. Boalch, 
second, with barbel, roach and dace; Mr.F. Grigg, third, with a very pretty 
jack, about 4}1b., from Hendon; Mr. J. Collins, fourth, with perch ; and 
Mr. R. Cain, fifth, with dace. Several gentlemen arrived too late to weigh.— 
PiXIE. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 

A good many of the members were out on the 4th, but the catches were not 
numerous ; the principal, Mr. W. Watling, with 9 lb. of tench and rudd, Mr. 
Rise, dace ; Mr. Jack’s, roachand bream; Mr. Vanhegan, dace. The annual 
einner takes place at Mr. Godfrey’s, West Drayten, on Monday the 12th inst.— 
C. IrwIn, Secretary. 








SERIAL Issue or “‘ THe FERN PARADISE.” 
Contents of Part 6. 

Mr. Francis George Heath's ‘‘ Fern Paradise,’’ Part 6 (published by Me'srs. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co.), contains 48 pages, and includes the following 
chapters, viz. two on ‘* The Hygienic Influence of Plants in Rooms,”’ an intro- 
duction to the fourth section of the volume on ‘“ Ferns and Fern Culture,” a 
chapter entitled, ‘‘ What is a Fern?” another, ‘‘ About Soil for Ferns,” and a 
long chapter on ‘¢ The Bracken.’’ Two full-page engravings from drawings by 
Mr. Birket Foster are issued with this part. 

Subjoined is an extract from the chapter 

ABOUT SOIL FOR FERNS. 

“‘Fern-soils may be said, generally, to be of three kinds, consisting of leaf- 
mould, peat, and loam; and most of our old woods and forests will be found to 
furnish all three, oftentimes lying in regular gradation one over the other. 
Leaf-mould is a vegetable soil, consisting, as its name indicates, of decayed 
leaves. Naturely this soil—in places that have remained for a long series of 
years undisturbed—will be found onthe surface of the ground, having been 
there formed by the accumulation and decay of the leaves which annually fall 
from the trees. Immediately underlying the leaf-mould, peat—also a vegetable 
soil, but one consisting largely of root and other vegetables fibres—will often 
be found, thoughit is more particularly boggy and marshy ground that furnishes 
peat. Lower still we come upon a stratum of what is called loam—a sort of 
clayey earth, existing under varying circumstances in varying degrees of light- 
ness or heaviness. Those who may wish to learn the secret of the luxuriance of 
Ferns in aforest, would do well to study the exact position as regards soil 
which these plants occupy, and to compare their varying degrees of prosperity 
with the varying circumstances of their growth. If this be done, it will invari- 
ably be found that the lower sides of the Ferns are embedded in peat or loam, or 
a mixture of the two. whilst the other parts are surrounded by deposits of leaf- 
mould. The first-mentioned soils chiefly furnish the moisture required by the 
roots and rootlets; the leaf-mould supplies the chief part of the nutriment.”’ 


FLy FISHING FoR TROUT VERSUS RAT CATCHING.--J. A. Griffin and 
A. V. Holland, of Rose Hill, Worcester, were out upon the Hawford 
brook the other evening. Mr. Griffin had called Mr. Holland to assist in 
landing a trout on one or two occasions. It nowcame to Mr. Holland’s turn 
to call. Of course, Griffin drops his rod and hurries to assist his friend, when 
from the bend of the rod, and the position of Mr. Holland, itwas quite 
enough to make Mr. Griffin somewhat anxious to be at his friend’s side with 
the landing net, He just arrived in time to see a large rat, tail up, landed 
upon the bank. Mr. Holland thought it a fine joke, or rather a fine 
chance to exhibit his ability with the fly line. So he cast his line straight, 
across Mr: Rat’s back, down the fellow goes, of course, up goes his tail, This was 
more than a good Limerick could stand without entering in. Mr. Holland 
strikes, and pulls ; and lo and behold, the rat is hooked, with a dun as dark as 
himself, by his tail.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 

Siac CEMENT.—The crudeslag for iron-smelting furnaces has accumulated 
so much on the hands ofironmasters that the waste-heaps have become an un- 
sightly nuisance ; and it is always satisfactory to learn than a new use has been 
found for this capable refuse. For some time slag has been made into sand, 
spun glass, and bricks for building purposes ; but another important use for it 
has recently been discovered. This consists in making it the chief ingredient 
in a hydraulic cement, prepared by a gentleman who is well known for his suc- 
cessful efforts to manufacture artificial stone. Ransome’s slag cement consists 
ofa mixture of lime and slag-sandin certain proportions. It is delicate in colour, 
sets rapidly in water and is of extraordinary and increasing strength. Accord- 
ing to experiments, in three days after appliation to a structure under water it 
is stronger than Portland cement after seven days ; in fifteen days it is stronger 
than Portland cement after a year ; and in twenty-eight days it is stronger than 
Portland cement after seven years.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


A VALUABLE GLUE.—Householders and others will be very glad to hear ofa 
very permanent glue—a chrome-glue which is made by an admixture with com- 
mon glue of one part of acid chromate of lime in solution to five parts of gelatine 
The glue made in this manner, after exposure, is insoluble in water, and can 
be used for mending glass objects likely to be exposed to hot water. It can 
also be made available for waterproofing articles such as sails or awnings, but 
for flexible fabrics it is not suitable. A few immersion will be found sufficient 
to render the article impervious to wet. Itis necessary that fractured objects 
should be exposed to the light after being mended, and then warm water will 
have no effect on them, the chromate of lime being better than the more gene- 
rally used bichromate of potash. 


FISHING IN THE Kent.—The heavy dampness generally experienced 
throughout the north of England at the beginning of the week has very con- 
siderably improved the prospects of fishing, notably in the river Kent, which for 
some time past has afforded but poor fishing owing to the long drought. There 
has been no scarceness of fish, but the river has been very low. The rod 
fishers who have patiently plied the line for weeks past have, asa rule, met with 
apoor reward. One gentleman has managed to bag a salmon of fair weight 
after some difficulty. During the past few weeks some of the trout nets that 
have been engaged in theriver have occasionally taken in salmon and salmon 
trout. The latter, however, have invariably been put back into the water; but 
the fact of the mesh of the nets being so small has been frequently brought under 
notice by these experiences. By the small mesh salmon trout can be taken 
in large quantities, but althougb they may be put back the stream is by no means 
benefited. Itis strongly urged that in the new Fisheries Act clear and distinct 
regulations should be laid down as to the size of mesh in both salmon and trout 
nets. A number of smelts, in addition to those recently examined, have been 
found to be suffering from the disease which has recently manifested itself in 
northern rivers. 

CHEESEMONGERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION EXCURSION TO RYE House. 
—The Dinner in the Banqueting Hall, musical arrangements, and the many 
out-door amusements, appeared to afford the greatest satisfaction to the com- 
pany, numbering about one thousand persons. ‘The proprietors of the house 
and grounds well earned the approval awarded to them. The result of the 
excursion will be a goodly number of additional subscribers, and an immediate 
accession to the funds. 
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ANGLERS SHOULD SEND FOR 


HARDY’S 
IMPROVED TACKLE 


FOR 


PIKE and JACK FISHING. |, 


It is used in the same manner as the Gorge Bait, but 

does not require any needle to bait. You also strike 

the fish as soon as he turns, without waiting the 

absurd ten minutes. They are also made for perch, 

trout, &c., in four sizes—Nos. 1 and 2 for pike, od. 

each ; Nos. 3 and 4 for perch, trout, &c., 6d. each. 
Traces attached if required, 9d. each. 


HARDY’S Fine Eyep Hooks, for Fine 

Worm, Grub, Paste, and other Baits, 6d. 

per dozen ; tied on Drawn Gut, 163 inches, 
3S. per dozen. 






















TO TROUT AND SALMON 
FISHERS. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL! 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER.) 


‘“‘Dolaeron, Aberagron, Cardiganshire, 
« June 17th, 1880. 

‘DEAR S1r,—I am delighted with your Quill 
Minnow ; it is the best artificial bait for trout that 
Tever used. On Saturday evening I killed 16 nice 
fish with it, and ran a small salmon of 5 1b. or 6 lb.; 
I hooked him, but the hooks being small, came 
away. Ishall be glad to have two No. 2 and two 
No. 4 at once.—Yours truly, Re I els Be 

“ To W. J. Cummins, 

‘* Fishing Tackle Maker, 
** Bishop Auckland.’’ 





Preserved Minnows, for Trout and 
Perch Fishing, 6 doz., post 
free, 3s. 


HARDY BROTHERS, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MAKERS, 
FFNKLE STREET, ALNWICK. 








Prices of the celebrated QuILL MINNows, specially 
manufactured for W. J. CUMMINS: 


No. 1, 1s, 6d.; No.2, 1s.6d.; No. 3, 1s. gd. ; 
No. 4, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1 and 2, trout sizes; Nos. 
3 and 4, salmon sizes. Post free, 2d. extra. 





N.B.— Special Agents required for large 
zowmns. 








A SUPPLY OF THE 


Angiler’s Pocket 
Balance «ao. iss) 
Is Now Ready, 


Price 2s., or Post-free for 2s. 2d. in Stamps. 


FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
andiron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,...., 4015 0 
Breech 204.6 





THE 


Angler's Knife 
and Fork. 


Price Is. 13d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


er iy 


LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
Ios.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-Ib. cases; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 
Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 4os. 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife ; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. 


Richford & Mehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Note ADDRESS. 
JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 


BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones 





MEAL WORMS FOR FISHING. 


Extra fine ones, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 5s. per five 
hundred ; larger quantities at a lower rate. Apply 


to 
W. CLARK, sen., 
MEAL MILLS, BICKTON, near SALISBURY. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 


street, E.C. 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


DOING GOOD! 


EV. E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
R person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Price of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 





O NACL ASD GT) Acer 8) 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 








| Ge G, the CHINESE GIANT. 





AV fried BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU'S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 





from ae till eA pveneed Bee. ga eae WORSHIP. 
ance 5.30 and 9.45. mission, One Shilling. . 
Ce noe daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
the Zulu Princesses: -ROYAL AQUARIUM. NOTTINGHAM, 








This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 


To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN, 


CEROLEUM, 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS, 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W.o: K.1 Nee 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
: LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
Zo be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO,’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.’’ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 1313, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








OPI’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LoNDon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 


OPE’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. 


OPE’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
Beef Marrow Bones. 




















OPE’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by .the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
CRoss. | 











TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF 


COATS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 
FANCY PRICES. 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 


EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 
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UN ake. Co rie 


o——- 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 

Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 

THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
T.ondon and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co,, St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn=lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 

or 
Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr, H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. i Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr, James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, EC. 


N.B:—All Remittances must be sent, and. all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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TWO DAYS’ TROUTING ON THE WILEY. 


HREE rivers, the Wiley, the Brew and the Stour, each has its 

source within half a mile of King Alfred’s Tower, a conspi- 
cuous object and well-known landmark for many a mile around 
Stourhead, the seat of Sir H. A. Hoare Bart. 


The Wiley, from its source, flows through the parish of Kilming- 
ton, where it disappears under ground and rises again at Kingston 
Deverill, giving a name (Diverill) to that and four other villages 
through which it runs, from thence through Crockerton, Warmins- 
ter, Heytesbury, and several other parishes, to Wilton, where itis 
joined by the Nadder, and their united waters join the Avon, at 
Salisbury. In the latter end of April, 1879, I had made an appoint- 
ment with an angling friend, hailing from the busy city of Bristol, 
to pay a long-promised visit to a portion of the stream where, on 
former occasions, I had made some heavy baskets of both trout 
and grayling. On the eventful morning we were early astir, as we 
had a drive of four miles to the station and about twenty miles run 
by train, when we arrived at the little borough town of Wilton 
famous for its carpet manufactory. Here we were met by a dog- 
cart and high stepping cob, and were soon bowling along to our 
destination. On arriving we were greeted with that warm and open- 
hearted hospitality, for which so long the farmers of Old England 
have been justly famous. A second breakfast having been done full 
justice to, and probabilities of sport discussed—which were not 
encouraging, the wind being north-east and bitterly cold—we sallied 
forth to try our luck. We trudged away for about halfa mile upa 
small tributary which joins the mainriver atthe lowerend of the 
village, and were soon busy flailing away. My cast was a hare’s ear 
dun, and march brown. I soon found I had hit on the right one; the 
fish, much to our surprise, were rising merrily, and I hooked or 
rose one at almost every cast. I fished the second meadow down 
and back (my friend taking the first one), and by the time I came 
again to the top I had basketed 4% brace of fine trout, and caught 
a grayling of 14 1b. which, of course, was returned to its native 
element. Upon enquiry I found my friend had not been so 
fortunate. He was fishing with an olive dun and march brown, and 
although he had risena lot had only killed one fish. After com- 
paring notes, he mounted a similar cast to mine, and we proceeded 
to the next meadow, where he quickly proved he was no apprentice, 
but a master of the craft, by landing three fish from one pool, each 
over 1 lb. weight. By the time the boy appeared with the 
luncheon, both our creels were full, the total being 113 brace. 
Beneath the shelter of a high hedge we discussed the contents of 
the basket, then lit up our briars and again commenced business ; 
but the sun was out now and the fish rose short, and we did not 
add much to the numbers or weight of our catch. Presently things 
began to look up again as we neared the stone bridge in the 
village, over which we peeped (and, by the bye, did you ever know 
a fisherman who did not peep over a bridge if he passed one ?) 
and saw a fine fellow lying in mid-stream lazily waggling his old 
tail. He was not to be caught this time; he was a wary dog on whom 
many an angler had tried his most seductive lures in vain; but 
below there is a splendid stickle under some overhanging willows 
which our host pointed out as the abiding place of several 
fine ones. I dropped my fly neatly under the bushes and got 
the best fish I had yet killed, 13 1b. It was a nasty place to land your 
fish, having to bring them some distance against the stream, owing 
to the position of some trees, but it was full of fish. I hooked seven 
here, but only succeeded in landing three. My friend was more 
fortunate, killing five beauties, and here we finished a most en- 
joyable day’s fishing, our total catch was 163 brace, the greater 
number 1 Ib. each, or over. On our journey home we agreed to 
have another day together on the 1st of May, some few miles 
farther up the stream, on a part we neither had fished 
before. 


The first of May came, and such an one I never before wit- 
nessed. When I left my home, which I did at an early hour, hav- 
ing a ten-mile drive over the open Wiltshire Downs, there was a 
nasty drizzly rain falling, which soon changed to snow, and by 
the time I was at the rendezvous the ground was covered witha 
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white carpet, and I began to think I ought to have brought my 
gun for snipe-shooting rather than a fishing-rod ; but by the warm 
fire in the snug sitting room of mine host, and my creature com- 
forts having been administered to, I was soon jolly enough, look- 
ing out for the arrival of my friend. The white smoke of the 
passing train was seen from the window, and shortly after, a tall 
figure wrapped in a huge waterproof loomed in the distance, 
which resolved itself into the expected-one. Puffing a pipe of 
equally huge proportions, he pronounced himself ready for 
immediate action, and, despite the weather, we were 
quickly by the river-side each doing his utmost to allure the 
spotted beauties of the stream. Snow was still falling thickly, 
and it was so cold I could scarcely feel the rod; so, after fishing 
up two meadows, where I only got a brace of killable fish, we 
unanimously resolved to adjourn to the comfortable quarters of 
our host, where we ate and drank and smoked, and speculated on 
the weather breaking up. About four o’clock the snow and rain 
ceased, and we once more wended our way to the river to essay 
our skill, but fly-fishing was out of the question—the water was 
rushing along as thick as pea-soup—so, our host being determined 
we should not go home without some sport, ordered worms to be 
dug, and we were soon busy rigging-up tackle ; in about an hour 
we managed to get seven nice fish. I was not so fortunate as the 
Bristolian, he killing five tomy two. And so ended our day’s sport, 
not a very successful one, but not without its pleasures ; besides, 
Ihad the opportunity of prospecting for a future day, when I 
trust the weather will be more propitious. 


Rep Ant, 
pe ig ee oe 


ANGLING CONTESTS. 


qPiae various forms emulation has assumed, in connection with 

angling, are interesting and instructive to survey. Not only 
has the piscatorial exhibition—as witness that of Berlin, bringing 
together the devices. of the world concerned with fish—become 
an accepted institution, but the humbler form of competitions, in 
the shape of club prizes, may be recognised as a good feature of 
the angling commonwealth. It is because these contests are, 
at the time I write, in full season, and because they are viewed 
with varied feelings of favour and dislike by sportsmen, that I am 
desirous of offering the following remarks. 

Angling competitions are a growth of comparatively recent 
date, and may be said to have greatly enhanced the popularity of 
the gentle craft, amongst the poorer brethren especially. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Emulation, the desire to excel, 





is a deservedly universal quality, and if it can be fostered in con- 
nection with such asport as angling, it is sure to attract those, 
who not appreciating the zesthetic side of the sport, yet acknow- 
ledge the plainer and broader passion for excelling excellence. 
To this spirit is primarily due the existence of the modern fishing 
club, and it need not be here insisted that these societies provide 
a material for organised advance of the art, which it would be 
absurd to overlook or over-estimate. Who that has seen the 
exultation and triumphant smile of superiority.on the face of the 
captor of a ten-pound Thames trout, as it lies with its scarce-dried 
sides glowing in all the bright jewellery of its beauty, can deny 
that this joy is chiefly due to existence of emulation successful. 
Such a victor almost requires the old Roman admonition, 
whispered in the ear of the feted warrior: “‘ Remember that thou 
art a man.” 

Viewed in the light of the universality of the emulative spirit 
in man, and its practical outcome in the shape of angling clubs 
in this connection, the principle of fishing competitions cannot 
be denounced in so wholesale a manner as it has been consistently 
with justice. True it is that there appears something incongruous 
in fishing against time and tide and weather for a teapot ora 





meerschaum pipe. Walton might, with the greatest chance of 
carrying his admirers with him, proclaim the heresy of such com- 
petitions. Certainly an appreciation of nature’s gentle unmoving 
loveliness and gentleness, such as he exhibits in the reference to 
the nightingale singing at night, with sweet descents and risings 
and fallings of her voice, and the accompanying burst of 
rapture with which he exclaims: ‘O Lord, with what music 
hast thou provided thy saints in heaven since thou givest 
such music to bad men on earth.” But it must be borne in mind 
that all men are not so constituted, in the “degenerate modern 
days,” as to be able, or even willing, to appreciate the gifts of con- 
templation and potent truths of natural history. The age is one 
of noisy and fever-heated brain-pressure—when every hour 
“sweats her sixty minutes to the death,” and the tried artisan, six 
days out of seven in “populous cities pent,” cannot be expected 
to view the sport eesthetically. Nor is it necessary forthe dignity 
of the art that such should be the case. Suffice it that there are 
those opportunely situated who are sufficiently enthusiastic and 
eloquent to give vent to the springs of zsthetic feeling. Angling 
contests require only an advanced good fellowship, and a pure 
absence of ‘“ envy, malice and all uncharitableness.” 

Granted these, we may at once dismiss angling contests with 
unconditional] praise, and so the matter mightend. But unfortu- 
nately this halcyon state of things is not always preserved. It is 
not here insinuated for one moment that asa rule they are not re- 
markable for smooth and sportsmanlike working. Unquestionably 
a consensus would establish the conviction I hold that the excep - 
tions are so few as to really prove the rule. The exceptions—like 
the black sheep of every fold—ought, however, never to give 
cause for remark. There is no positive harm in the pegging-down 
system, nor is there a reason fer se why one should not fish for a 
teapot. But disabilities can be named most distinctly against 
rowdyism and narrow-minded antagonism such as has obtained 
more than once within my own experience unhappily. It may be 
said I am speaking vaguely in bringing this charge. I would I 
were. 

The upshot of the matter is, angling contests are salutary if con- 
ducted strictly within the canons of sport and good feeling ; and I 
am not single in my earnest desire that the angling fraternity by 
repudiating unsportsmanlike retention of undersized fish, anda de- 
termined repression of personal misbehaviour, may increase and 
multiply indefinitely—helping on the time toward the grand 
desideratum, as expressed by the Laureate, “the parliament of man 
—the federation of the world.” As a quieter ofthe mind and mode- 
rator of all unrest, surely angling can be said to aim at this grand 
ultimatum. J. Harrincton KEeEng, 

—$________ 


JULY FISHING. 
By W. J. Buttock. 


Rips in the month of July, generally, not only weigh more, 

in proportion to their size, but are in better condition than at 
any other period of the year. This arises no doubt, from the scour- 
ing they get through a surfeit of the May-fly, &c., in June, and 
also from the fact that they now feed largely on minnows in the 
evenings and also during the nights on the shallows. The cad- 
bait, too, now departs, and all through June you seldom kill a big 
trout without finding some of these grubsin their throats. The 
lowness of the rivers in July and the brightness of the days, how- 
ever, makes good sport often difficult, the fly artificial,h—except 
during rainy or cloudy days, or the hour before dusk, being of 
little or no effect. The natural minnow, too, is of little use except 
very early in the morning, or after the sun has gone down. To 
the old and practised anglers, however, on the hottest and bright- 
est days of July, there are various lures by which the biggest fish 
can always be caught; but some say that the methods are not of 
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the most artistic or sportsmanlike kind. Every big trout in hot 
days, in deep slowly running water, chooses for himselfa shady 
beat, over which he prowls up and down all day, sailing within a 
foot of the surface of the water. Ifasmaller one dares to come 
within his domain, the master soon shows his authority and drives 
him away. Many’s the time that I have lain down and watched a 
pounder throwing a worm or fly, or any grub, each time as he sails 
past. His beat is kept as regularly as a sentry on his walks, and 
he seldom extends beyond his top or bottom turning point. If any 
portion of the water is very shallow, the closer he keeps to the 
bank. In every river there are certain well-known shady places 
that I have never missed finding, for the last 30 years, in the river 
Arrow, a master trout in July, on the prowl. He seldom or ever 
rises boldly, but takes every fly with a sip which scarcely breaks 
the water, and the only sound you hear is a noise similarly heard 
when “lips meet lips” in kissing. Now the resorts of these big 
fellows is always chosen where no artificial fly can be thrown, for 
it is underneath the overhanging bank, &c., and then the question 
arises is it legitimate to catch him in what is evidently a little 
underhanded in style. This depends on the angler’s conscience 
and whether the dinner table wants an extra course that day or 
the next. If you do not descend to dibbing, &c., the chances 
are, Mr. Trout will never be killed during the season, for he will 
seldom depart from this track either night or day. Go at night 
when the moon is bright above, and you'll hear him smacking 
his lips frequently over a white moth; but if the night be dark 
and cloudy, he will be bolder and extend his hunting grounds to 
the open water. A bright moon at night has precisely the same 
effect on the trout as Sol’s rays have by day and makes them 
come sly, short, and cunning, except the lure come within his 
view in the shade on the most natural way. In Glan Arrow Mill 
Pond alone on both sides there are generally some thirty to fifty 
fine trout, all with fixed boundaries for their prowling excursions 
during July. In the deep dead water above the village of 
Eardisland as far as Haybridge, there are always at least one 
hundred such fellows on the ran-tan, not one of which could be 
killed in the month with any artificial fly by day. The only 
method of capturing them is with that deadly bait, the wasp grub 
in the evenings, early mornings or during the night. But with 
any of the following baits and methods, you cannot only secure 
them, but prove their strength in pulling and fighting for dear 
life. 

One of the safest cards is the blue-bottle fly. Tie two hooks 
back to back on to a yard of strong gut, and put a fly on each 
hook, head to head, passing the hook through the fly’s shoulders 
between the wings. Knowing your trout-ranging ground, get 
your flies on the water in the shadiest part, and close to the bank. 
You will know his approach by the smacking of his lips above 
and below. 
his nose against your flies, pass it, return, make a second inspec- 
tion, bob his nose against them again; and after the most mature 
deliberation, concludes that he has never seen two blue-bottles in 
such friendly embrace before—they are better left alone. 
Watching all this instinct and cunning, and seeing his bright and 
lively eyes, his golden sides and crimson spots, and exquisitely- 
balanced symmetry and motions, will give no small pleasurable 
emotions to a thoughtful man. Such thoughts must not pre- 
dominate too much, else benevolence may overcome your desire 
to capture such a beauty, Often have the moral forces in my 
own case prevailed, and in other cases selfishness has triumphed. 
But Mr. Trout is not yet your victim ; nor will he be, if you do not 
condescend to decoy him with a bribe. You decide to go for 
him. Then just drop one nice blue-bottle on the water. He 
advances again, sips the fly into his mouth, 
jaws in ecstasy over this donne bouche. 


He will approach you, will closely examine it, knock 


See him wag his 
He proudly pursues his 





journey, and returns, He now sees your two flies. ‘*No 
danger,” says he to himself, and in they go; and with a gentle 
wrist strike, in go, also, your hooks. And won't he show fight, 
perhaps, and no hesitation! He knows his home and hold, and 
will make at least three or four of the most determined efforts to 
get there; and if there is any root or stick in his vicinity, he’ll be 
round it before you can say “Jack Robinson.” You must not 
give him line, but trust to your rod to keep him from danger. 
Even after he is beaten, and he lies on the surface ready for the 
landing net, just as he sees it approach him, he has still another 
kick and plunge left, and this is often the most dangerous, but 
if it fails, he comes up and give up, and will be soon kicking on 
the grass. This process with Bluebottle will illustrate how to 
use the daddy or harry longlegs, and almost any natural fly which 
you can secure for bait. I have often used an artificial fly with 
the live grub of the codbait on the hook, and as it wriggles in 
the water, is sure to deceive the trout. There is also a large 
drab-coloured grub, about an inch long, and found in dry manure 
heaps by digging. They are rather large and often difficult to 
find, but once you drop on the right soil, you will secure them 
in proportion to your diligence of research. Trout are specially 
fond of them, and will show plainly how they enjoy them. As 
in electioneering matters, however, there is nothing like throw- 
ing one or two bribes, first loosely, to him as he sails past. Then 
hook your fly in the shoulder of this grub, use the purest gut 
possible commensurate with strength to hold your fish, let it sink 
a foot or so, and wait your trout’s approach. He will probably 
see it before he is within a yard of it, and hasten his speed and 
swallow it with gusto. To make assurance doubly sure, let him 
get it down fora second, and a similar scene to the bluebottle 
affair takes place. A bright brandling worm will also do, but 
you must offer more bribes with these to make sure of your 
victim. Live gentles also are equally good, but nothing equals the 
large dark brown grub I first mentioned. The cabbage grub 
orany of those found in the foliage of ditches are all effective. 
The caterpillar, too, makes a sure bait for a big trout; so does 
the white moth, but these are most effective at dusk or at night. 
In describing these methods of fishing, I would distinctly state 
that I should never resort to them except the brightness and heat 
made the more sportsmanlike methods of fishing perfectly useless, 
and after all, they are no worse than bottom fishing or live-baiting. 
The fact, too, that you are fishing the deep, dead water, and 
killing fish that you seldom get by the more legitimate methods, 
is something in its favour. 
the largest trout. Many an artist, too, who is not artist enough 
for the fly orminnow, can secure three or four brace of trout ; 
and to such an one, the end would certainly largely justify the 
means. The only other method of killing trout in such places 
are bottom fishing with the wasp grub or the night-fly. To the 
latter, I own myself, on a warm, dark night in July, as being 
perfectly fascinated. But there, what greater treat, as a boy of 
twelve summers, could I have than my old father’s permission to 


You also are securing by its means 


accompany him night-fly fishing? How often did I fall asleep, 
and be awoke by the thump of a pound trout on the grass, and 
hear my father’s voice: ‘‘ Bill; listen for that trout kicking in 
the grass, he’s a good one!’” In a subsequent article I will 
prove what sport can be thus had. 

“For it’s my delight, 

On a dull, warm night, 

In the season of the year.” 








TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade 1 ist 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable i formation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Raits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
descrigtion.—[Apvr.] 
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NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK FISH ACCLIMATISATION 
SOCIETY.—PROPOSED FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


MEETING of the Committee of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Fish Acclimatisation Society was held on Saturday at M': 
Howard Taylor’s office, Norwich, E. Birkbeck, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair. Among those present were C. Louis Buxton, Esq., J. H. 
Gurney, jun., Esq., I. O. Howard Taylor, Esq., J. B. Pearce, Esq., 
A. J. N. Chamberlin, Esq., W. Everet, Esq., W. O. Chambers, 
Esq. (hon sec.), Dr. Norman, and Mr. H. W. Stafford. 
Mr. Chambers read the minutes of the previous meeting, and 
the report of his work since they last met :— 


To the President and Committee of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fish 
Acclimatisation Society. 


GENTLEMEN,—Since your last committee meeting I beg to inform you that 
T have had the overshot stream at Buxton—kindly placed at our disposal by 
Sir H. Stracey—thoroughly cleaned and subdivisions made with perforated 
zinc in wooden frames for the several species of the salmonids. The stream has 
been covered over with netting in order to protect it from kingfishers, &c.. and 
other works carried out under the instructions of the sub-committee appointed 
at the last meeting. With pleasure I have to report the successful transfer of 
fry from the hatching establishment at Lowestoft to the above water at Buxton, 
consisting of about 6000 |S. fontinalis, 3000 S. ferox, 2000 hybrids, 12,000 S. 
Jario, including a recent donations the s6ciety of about 2000 fry from F. Buck- 
land, Esq. I regret the hatching of the S. ferox has been a failure. I have 
only been enabled to hatch off about 200 fry. This is the more to be regretted 
on account of this species of salmonidz being indigenous to the Eastern 
counties, and I may remark ev passant that a considerable shoal of S. ferox 
recently paid a visit of a few days to Oulton broad. 

It is with infinite satisfaction that my experiments so far have been successful 
with the hybrids or cross between the Great Lake trout and the common Rhine 
salmon. The mortality has been almost nominal both with the ova and with 
the fry, the latter are now fine strong healthy fish, and double the size of any 
other species at the nursery. I made some very interesting experiments as to 
their living in sea and brackish water, in comparison with the other salmonide, 
and the results fully testifies to the fact that even at this early age there is no 
difficulty in their retaining life from being subjected to this change of water. 

The golden tench are in a healthy condition. Iam not at present able to 
report as to whether any have spawned this year. Lord Walsingham has 
kindly forwarded his donation of 100 fish to this society. A distribution has been 
made as far as I am able at present with breeding ponds, while the remainder 
are in a depot at Oulton prepared for the reception of these fish at considerable 
expense by Mr. W. S. Everett. 

Before concluding this report I would remind the committee that it must 
soon be a question what is to be the ultimate destination of the young fry now 
at Buxton, and at what age it is proposed to turn them into the waters, and 
also what rivers are intended for this purpose. I am strongly of opinion that 
the best interests of the Society will be enhanced by a watchful guardianship 
over the fish for as long a period as possible, and in considering their subse- 
quent habitat small tributary streams should be selected, so that the fish may be 
enabled to make their way to the rivers when considered sufficiently advanced 
for that purpose.—I am, &c., 





~“W. OLDHAM CHAMBERS. 


General approval was expressed as to the success already 
achieved, and the question of the disposal of the fry was referred 
to the sub-committze, to which the names of Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Chamberlin were added. 

Mr. Everett mentioned a stream at Blofield belonging to Mr. 
Gilbert, which was particularly suitable, being under perfect 
control. 

Mr. Chambers, in answer to a question, said the golden tench 
were going on well. The fish sent by Lord Walsingham would 
soon be available for distribution, and he hoped some of their 
friends in the county would prepare ponds for them. He suggested 
Michaelmas as the best time for moving them, as they ought to be 
in the ponds some months before spawning. 

Mr. Everett gave some particulars as to the incursion of. salmo 
Jerox into Oulton Broad ; but was unfortunately unable to procure 
aspecimen. He contended if they came there once there was 
reason they would come there again. 

Mr. Louis Buxton said there was one at the Museum which had 
been caught at Lakenham. 

Mr. Pearce mentioned some water at Oulton as eligible for the 
reception of the fish. 

The motion for referring the matter to the sub-committee 
having been carried, and Mr. Stafford’s name having been added 
to the General Committee, 

The Chairman introduced the more important object for which 
the committee had “been summoned. The idea of having a 
fisheries exhibition, in connection with this society and in aid of 
its funds, following, at a distance, perhaps, on the lines of the 










recent Berlin Exhibition, had been mentioned to him by several 
friends of the society; and he most cordially adopted it. It would 
be remembered that at the dinner of the Yare Preservation 
Society, Mr. Howard Taylor suggested the formation of a museum 
for the permanent exhibition of the various kinds of fish taken in 
these waters, with other objects connected with pisciculture ; and 
the suggestion met general approval. The proposed exhibition 
would to some extent carry out Mr. Taylor’s idea, and he (the 
chairman) thought that it could be made one of a most interesting 
character. There was no part of England so well fitted for an 
exhibition of this kind, for not only were there extensive inland 
fisheries in the broads and rivers, but prolific sea fisheries along the 
coast. It was contemplated to bring both sea and fresh-water 
fisheries within the scope of the exhibition, and to add every- 
thing connected with fishing, and, in fact, with the water— 
whether sea or fresh. He had written to the officials of the 
Berlin exhibition, who had signified their willingness to help in 
any way, and he had no doubt the Home Secretary would permit 
Mr. Buckland and Mr. Walpole to give their assistance. [ Mr. 
Birkbeck has since received an intimation from the Home Office 
to that effect.] He quoted from a synopsis of the Berlin Ex- 
hibition a few of the specialities which would be included in the 
Norwich Exhibition, amongst which were aquatic animals and 
products, fishing craft gear, and models of same; fishing, breed - 
ing, and hatching apparatus, vessels for the transport of fish, 
appliances for the preservation of fish, models of life boats and 
life-saving apparatus, &c, He believed the interest in an ex- 
hibition of this kind would extend to the whole of England, and 
he had every confidence in its success, which would be 
decisively insured if they could induce the Prince of Wales to 
honour the opening of the exhibition by his presence, of which 
the Chairman expressed a hope. ‘ 

Mr. I. O. Howard Taylormoved that an exhibition was desirable. 
Referring to the observations of the chairman (Mr. E. Birkbeck, 
M.P.) in relation to the cordial reception of his (Mr. Howard Tay- 
lor’s) suggestion for a Fish Museum at the Yare Preservation 
dinner, he urged that this exhibition, although it might be a de- 
velopment of his idea, was an improvement on it, since the object 
aimed at of attracting public attention to the sea and inland 
fisheries of East Anglia, and their special features, and the pro- 
ducts of this district, would be more immediately effected by an 
exhibition thana museum. He pointed out the peculiar fitness of 
Mr. Birkbeck heading the movement—as Chairman of the Accli- 
matisation Society, as a Conservator, as designated president of 
the Yare Preservation Society, as a practical fisherman in salt 
and fresh water, as a proprietor, and especially as a member of 
Parliament, who had specially devoted himself to the fishing in- 
terests of North Norfolk. 

[We are glad to find that such a good idea as a Fisheries Ex- 
hibition at Norwich is supported by such influential names, and— 
we venture to predict it will be a great sucess.—Ep. F. G.] 





NATURAL FLIES AND INSECTS. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ I am glad to hear you intend making 
a collection of river-flies. You will find it a very difficult thing to 
retain the colour of the fly, they lose Jedy colour at once and 
shrivel up to mere skeletons. 

“The only way I succeeded was by plunging them while alive 
into a weak solution of white transparent mastic varnish, and 
allowing them to dry on a pin or a bung or large cork. I never 
pleased myself with the delicate little duns, but hope you will be 


more sticcessful.”’ 
—— ee 





See 

Mrs. I. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern, Lessov 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 
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PROPOSED FISHERIES’ EXHIBITION AT 
[From the Worfolk Mail, Norwich, July 13th.] 


NORWICH. 


T will be seen by a report of the meeting of the Committee of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Fish Acclimatisation Society, in 
another column, that it is contemplated to have a “ Fisheries’ 
Exhibition” in this city in the autumn, which it is hoped the 
Prince of Wales will inaugurate by his presence. The successful 
exhibition recently held at Berlin has, no doubt, suggested to the 
promoters of the Norwich. display the idea that a show of this 
kind will not only be productive of substantial profit to the 
Acclimatisation Society, but be generally beneficial in promoting 
an increased interest in our local fisheries, both inland and 
maritime. ‘The scope of the proposed exhibition will be an ex- 
tensive one, and will take in not only everything connected with 
fish-culture and fish-catching, and the preservation and convey- 
ance to market of fish, including models of fishing vessels, nets, 
trawling gear, &c., but casts and models illustrating the 
natural history of the denizens of our seas and inland waters from 
the earliest time. The co-operation of Mr. Buckland and Mr. 
‘Walpole, her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fisheries, has been secured 
in this department, which will be complete in all its details. 
The fauna of our waters will also be represented, and, in fact, 
the aquatic world will be illustrated to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. Such an exhibition cannot fail to be of great interest, not 
only to our fellow-citizens and the residents of our sea-girt 
county, but to the country generally; and we wish success to its 
promoters. We may add that any one desirous of co-operating, 
should address themselves to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fish Acclimatisation Society, W.O. Cham- 
bers, Esq., Lowestoft. 





NOTES FROM 


——>— 


NORFOLK. 


LARGE PERCH. 
' A-splendid perch weighing nearly 33 Ib. has been taken by an 
angler in one of the Norfolk Broads. The fish was in fine con- 
dition, and was caught with a live bait in rod-and-line fishing. 


Goop TAKE OF FIsH. 
Three anglers fishing at Heigham Sounds a few days ago, 
landed two hundred fish of various sizes in little over two hours. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS TO ANGLERS. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company have conceded the same 
privileges to the members of the Bure Preservation Society, as 
those enjoyed by the Yare Preservation Society, by charging half 
the usual fares on fishing excursions. 


THe SEA WATER SCHEME. 

The Great Eastern Company have had made a new kind of 
vessel of three gallons capacity, formed of wood in lieu of the tin 
and metal cases. Fresh facilities are also afforded Londoners by 
the water being conveyed in tanks alone and the vessels being 
filled there on arrival. The demand is still very great, as much as 
50,000 gallons being forwarded weekly. 


B. 








ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


GerorGE JAmzs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices: 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
ajitended to.—[Apvr.] 














TROUT-CULTURE IN NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. Thomas Ford, of Caistor, Lincolnshire, has for the last four 
years paid especial attention to trout-culture. His efforts are at 
length beginning to yield fruit, as a few fine fish have been 
recently caught in the watercourses which were formerly barren of 
fish. Last season he obtained a fine supply of both ova and fry 
from that excellent fishery of Mr. Capel’s, at Foot’s Cray in Kent. 
The eggs were successfully hatched, and it speaks well for Mr. 
Capel's skill to note that the fry travelled all the way from Kent 
to Caistor without a single fish dying. Both the American brook 
trout and common trout are growing famously, and as the waters 
hereabouts are favourable to the growth of this delightful fish, it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Ford’s efforts will in due course meet with 
their well-merited and full reward. 

PETER PEDAGOGUE. 








COUNTY OF CORNWALL 


SALMON FISHERY ACTS. 1861 To 1876. 


The following notice has been sent us for publication, from the Home Office :— 
FOWEY FISHERY DISTRICT. 
CAMEL FISHERY DIstTRIcr. 


Notice is hereby given, that I, the undersigned, Spencer Walpole, being the 
person duly appointed for the purpose by the Right Honourable Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, will hold 
a public inquiry, at the Town Hall, Bodmin, on Wednesday, 28th July, 
1880, at I1'o a.m., into the following Bye-laws, made by the Conservators of 
the Fowey and of the Cainel Fishery Districts respectively, viz. :— 


FOwWEY FISHERY DISTRICT. 
Alteration of Annual Close Season. 


“©The Annual Close Season for all modes of salmon fishing (except with 
Rod and Line) shall commence on the 31st day of October, and terminate on 
the 31st day of March, both inclusive. 

“This Bye-law shall not apply to any part of the River Fowey which is situate 
above Lostwithiel Bridge. 

‘* Heavy penalties are imposed under the Salmon Fishery Acts, 1861 to 1873, 
for the breach of any of the provisions relating to the Annual Close Season as 
fixed by this Bye-law.” 

CAMEL FISHERY DIsTRICT. 


1.—Alteration of Close Season for Salmon, 


‘¢The Annual Close Season for all modes of salmon fishing (except with 
Rod and Line) shall commence on the Ist day of November, and terminate on 
the 30th April, both inclusive, in each year, andthe Annual Close Season for 
Rods shall commence on the rst December, and terminate on the 30th April, 
both inclusive, in each year.” 


2.—Alteration of Close Season for Trout. 


‘*The Annual Close Season for all modes of taking trout shall commence on 
the 1st December, and terminate on the 28th February, both inclusive, in each 
year. 
: Heavy penalties are imposed under the Salmon Fishery Acts, 1861 to 1873, 
for the breach of any of the provisions of these Bye-laws.” 

And notice is hereby further given, that at such inquiry all persons interested 
in the subject will have an opportunity of being heard. 

(Signed) S. WALPOLE, 
Fisheries Department, Inspector of Fisheries. 
Home Office, Whitehall, 
July 2nd, 1880. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL Socrety.—At the ordinary meeting of the 
society on Thursday evening last, three new members were enrolled. 
The ‘subject for discussion was the prizes, which was thoroughly gone 
into, every member responding to the call for private prizes and doing 
their best to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. It was 
decided to have every private prize deposited in the club room at least seven 
days previous to the day for competition. One of our patrons’ prizes (Sir 
Henry Peek’s) will ‘be fished for (pegged down) on the last Sunday in this 
month, every competitor to have choice of water, and the decision of the water, 
which is by ballot and will be drawn for next Thursday, to be final. More 
prizes expected Despite the threatening weather, a few members turned out 
on Saturday last, and, considering all things, the shows were very fair. Mr. 
Newman, the secretary, weighed in 5 lb. 14 oz. of chub, roach and dace, and a 
specimen chub (in fine condition) weighing 2 Ib. 14 0z. Mr. Morris weighed 
in some fine roach and dace, bumping the scale at 4 lb. 15 0z., both from the 
Colne. Bob Morris suffered defeat through going tosleep like the hair did 
when he raced the tortoise. One chalk to me this time. Mr. Willman had a 
splendid show of roach from Dagenham.—NEWMAN. 


WHY BURN GA35?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.— 
Factory, No, 69, Fleet-street.—Chappuis’ Reflectors, exclusively adopted by and fitted at 
Buckingham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First 
Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, British Museum, South 
Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on Board H.M, Ships, also 
Railway Companies’ Offices, Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manu- 
factories, Private Houses, and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans Work- 
shops. 30,000is used in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects ,ngineers, 
Contractors, &c. N.B.—r120 of Chappuis’ Reflectors have lately been fixed at the 
Prudential Assurance Offices, Holborn, with splendid effect. For prospectus and diagram 
send stamped envelope, addressed (T,) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer of every 
description of Daylight, Electric, and Gaslight Reflectors, 9, Fleet Street, London.— 
[ApDy3aTISEMENT. ] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


{The general and very heavy thunderstorms have caused floods in many 
jorts; but by Saturday the rivers (if no more rain falls) ought to be in splendid 
cider, and anglers should not lose the opportunity. ] 








MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made mea looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


The river has been suffering from hay fever for the past week, and in con- 
sequence has been too mahogany-coloured for good spoit amid “ye finny 
tiibes.’? At Tonning and Wargrave decent takes of chub and barbel have 
t:2en had, but no class of fish has been ‘‘dead on,’”’ and the individual takes 
lave been meagre in the extreme. At Henley, Mr. Day, in Marsh Pool, has 
i cently had jack scaling 7} 1b., 53 Ib. and 43 lb. Mr. Peacy, from the same 
ceep, fishing with a friend on the 9th, eighteen barbel, largest scaling 13 lb., 
vith a brace of pretty trout to top the basket; a trout of 3 lb. was also had 
tae same day bya Henley visitor. Mr. Witham, with Vaughan, on the roth, 
jot five barbel and a tench of 3 1b.; and again onthe 12th four barbel and a 
Trace of trout, going respectively 3% lb. and 21b. 10 oz. Mr. Elcomb with 
Parrott, 32 lb. of chub and perch, taken Nottingham fashion. Henley waters 
ure evidently looking up. At Hambleden, Mr. C. F. Johnson is credited with 
a niee trout of 4 Ib., taken trailing close to the ferry boat. Hurley, Marlow 
aud Bourne End tell small tales of roach and chub) but nothing worthy of 
niinute detail. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—The terrible rain storm of last evening will thicken 
the water, and by Saturday lobworm fishers should be zz it and on it. Wind 
south, with the atmosphere giving to the wicked a foretaste of the lower regions, 
and to the good a reminder that they may also have done something wrong in 
their early youth MarLow Buvzz, 

July 15th, 

The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WatTER: In excellent order for all kinds of Thames 
angling. Prosprcts: Could not be better for the time of year. Weather 
showery. Sport DuRING THE Past WEEK: A few nice pike and jack have 
been had by local anglers; also two fine carp, weighing 8} lb. and 7 Ib. 
respectively.—R. MILLs, 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water high, in good order for roach and chub, 
PROSPECTS: Prospects, if we get fine weather, fishing will be better. Spogr 
DURING THE PAST WEEK : Three days, 6 jack, largest jack 9 1b., 6 dozen of 
roach and dace, some of the roach going over apound. GENERAL REMARKS: 
We had a very heavy storm here to-day, Thursday morning; could rowa punt 
in the street. Two feet deep the water was.—JOHN Rusu. 

July 15. 

Water came down to-day very thick and a flood. 
—J. Rusu, Fisherman, Goring: 


The Thames (Halliford). 


Alfred Trodd, tst day, 3 jack; 2nd day, 2 barbel largest 34 lb. and 2 perch ; 
3rd day, 6 dozen roach and dace, 9 bream, I chub ; ath day, 5 dozen roach and 
dace, Thomas Roseweli, Ist day, 13 barbel 5 chub and q perch ; 2nd day, 
11 barbel ; 3rd day, 14 barbel and 2 chub; 4th day, 5 dozen roach and dace 
and 3 bream. George Rosewell, Ist day, 8 dozen roach and dace, 2 bream, 4 
perch ; 2nd day, 5 jack and 4 perch ; 3rd day, 5 dozen roach and dace, 3 
bream, 4 barbel ; 4th day, 2 dozen roach and dace, 4 bream, 1 barbel; sth 
day, 6 chub, 3 dace, 1 barbel, 


No nshing for a few days’ 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good. Prosprcrs : Good. SPORT DURING 
THE Past WEEK: T. Stroud, 4 days, best day 4 dozen roach and 3 bream ; 
A. Stroud, 4 days, best day 4 jack and 3 perch ; J. Stroud, 3 days, best day, 
to bream and 3 dozen roach. —ALFRED STRoupD. ; 


The Coquet (Weldon Bridge, Northumberland). 

George Wilson, Esq., Pelten, caught 11 ]b.; Mr. Thompson, Workworth, 
9 1b.; Mr. Hutchison, Bockersfield, 9 lb.; Dr. Mailing, jun., Sunderland, 
12 lb. ; James Hilton, Long Framlington, caught the large trout in the pool 
below the bridge, 33 lb. C. J. Wade, North Devon, 8 lb. on the 12th inst., 
all with worm. The creel I got from Mr. Leighton was 15 1b. There has been 
a good flood in the river, and it is full of salmon, These are the best creels 
that have been caught this month.—A. GLAss. 

The Anglers’ Inn, Weldon Bridge, July 15. 


The Dove (Derbyshire), 


The river is now in good order for bottom fishing, and some fair sport has 
been had with the natural minnows ; 33 brace of good fish were landed by these 
means above Dove Dall on Monday, and in the brooks there have been a 
number of good fish taken with this bait. We hear of some 3 brace of heavy 
grayling being taken with the Turkey brown. Some nice fish have also been 
taken with the fly from the Manifold during the past week, one dish scaling 
83 1b. The pale evening white and July dun are still on the water, but the 
thunder as usual stops the fish from rising occasiunally. In the evening 





after very hot days, the large white and brown moths are eagerly taken by the 
fish, and many an old two or three pounder is captured at this season by the 
rural fishermen, by night fishing with the living moth. No matter how bungling 
the tackle may be, if the insect is so impaled as to have plenty of freedom fur 
action with arms and legs, it is sure to altract attention and be seized, Weather 
very unsettled, and it looks like turning into a storm, which will fill the nver 
and stop fly-fishing. 
The Eden and Eamont (Eden Hall.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: The riverr is now ina flood; we have hada 
great deal of rain this last three days and nights. PROSPEC rs: I do not hear 
of much fishing being done this last week or so; but after this heavy rain some 
good fishing might be done. I see a good quantity of fresh-run salmon in the 
riverjust now. SporT DURING THE WEEK: I hear of a few trout being 
taken in the evening, but nothing of great note worth reporting. —E, RAINE. 

July 15th. 

Ilfracombe. : 

There is not much doing here in fresh-water fishing at present, sea-fishing for 
bass is all the go at Ilfracombe. Now these fish are very plentiful and vary in 
weight, from 1 lb. to 15 lb. each, and are in very good condition. One of ovr 
fishermen got among the big ones last Friday morning, and they took away all 
his hooks and baits, I would advise gentlemen coming to Ilfracombe bass-fishing 
to provide themselves with a few of S. Alcock and Co’s., 3 or 3 }-oval glass 
baits, they answer remarkably well he, and cannot be ‘got in Ilfracombe Strip 
off all the the hooks and replace them with hooks at least double the size, and 
let your fasteniag be strong enough to break the hooks, your line must also be 
strong in proportioe, do not forget the landing net then I have no doubt you 
will have the pleasure of boarding a bass 15 or 20 1b., most of the large fish are 
now lost in a breeze under sail, the hooks in general are too small and break in 
boarding, The best tide for bass fishing, at Ilfracombe, ‘is when it is high water, 
although the full and change of the moon or when it flows between 3 and 8 
o'clock, Moderate southerly winds and misty mornings preferred. Prospects in 
bass fishing very good, bream, whiting pout, tamlincod, ling, &c, are also 
plentiful. A few fine mackerel hrve been taken lately with the bass catches, 
average about 40 lb. per boat, both morning and evening tide.—HeNRY 
COMER. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


The rainfall this last week has been great, and the streams are full and 
stained, the brooks are fining fast this day. Not many have braved the storms 
search of the spotted trout, those who have and used the gentle worm or 
minnow, have taken a few good fish. Mr. Hundley, of Holt Fleet Inn, 
took a fine bull trout, 2} 1b. with the minnow. Near the weir, A. V. Holland 
landed a brace and lost two brace. I landed two brace and lost several fish 
with a small minnow furnished for the occasion. I have taken seven brace, 
and the minnow is in good form to take as many more, it spins so free of the 
hooks. Mr, Tandy bagged over three dozen of roach and dace with the gen. 
tle. The perch are running well now at the worm and minnow. Some good 
fish were taken near Droitwich.— J. A. GRIFFIN, 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


From the constant heavy showers during the past week we have a flood in 
theriver, and consequently a good number of salmon and peal making their 
way up, which are larger than the average size, the former being up to 2olb., 
and the latter to 8b. an unusual size for the peal on the Suir, Owing to the 
water being too much coloured for fly fishing, we have heard of no salmon 
fishing, except two fish caught by Mr. Fred. Clibborn. The cot-men are killing 
some every day, showing that the fish are travelling by day as well as at night, 
but not on the rise as the atmosphere is full of thunder. On Wednesday we 
had a terrific thunder storm for some hours; and to-day, again, while writing, 
now the thunder isstill going on, but at some distance from us. We are likely to 
have a very heavy flood, on the clear of which we m ay expect the best fishing for 
the season. Price of salmon about Is. 4d. per lb. ; peal from 8d. to rod. per lb. 
The trout fishing still continues very good, especially at night, somelarge trout, 
and eels to any amount have been caught with worm, and good trout with fly on 
the streams. Mr.-Lyster, Q.C. and friend are gone to fish Grove stream to day, 
and if the thunder does not interfere with them, they ought to have splendid 
fishing. The orange grouse is the most killing fly at present, and orange and 
green rail for night fishing, and our gold wrenis the leading fly at all times, no 
matter how fastidious the trout are in their tastes. They seldom pass 7¢ by. 
Strange to say the glass is steady, notwithstanding so mach electricity in the 
air.—Dora. 

July 15. 

The Test (Brambury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: There has been very heavy rain and thunder 
for the last three days. Water rising fast. A large amount of surface weed 
coming down, which quite puts astop to fly-fishing. Prospecrs: Chances 
are that we shall have good fishing when the weather becomes settled. The 
orange rail is thick on the water in the evenings. 

July 15. 

The Trent Birmingham. 

Another week of unsettled weather in the Midlands, Heavy storms of 
rain accompanied by thunder and lightning of the most appalling character have 
made angling anything but a pleasant occupation. The few who have ven-- 
tured to brave the elements have had little cause to complain of the sport, es- 
pecially among the eels, Those slipery gentlemen have been running pretty freely 
and have been taken in goodly numbers with either worm or gentles. The 
following gives a few of the takes reported from Alrewas. On Saturday, Mr. 
Adams Parker, beginning with worms, Ty eels, a brace of chub and the same 
quantity of good perch. Dr. Darwin, 51b. roach, 2 eels and 2 dozen gudgeon, 
Mr. Thornton 6 ib. roach and dace on Saturday and a 12 1b. basket on Monday. 
Mr, Savatara 10 1b. of roachandeels. Tench, like eels, seem to approve of the 
disturbed state of the elements and some tall catches are reported from the 
neighbourhood of Sutton. I saw a splendid sample of 20 fish that was taken by 
Mr. Leeson last Saturday, the three largest scaled over 10 Ib. an have been 
forwarded to that prince of naturalists, Cooper, of Radnor Street for preser- 


vation. Heavy storms have visited the Midlands again to-day (Thursday), the 
consequence, [ am ‘afraid, will be a rise and discoloured water.—JAMES 
GREGORY. 


The Trent (Newark). 
CONDITION OF THE WATER : Very high, in fact, nearly bank full, and about 
the colour of mustard ; and as the rain fell in torrents this morning, the water 
1s sure to rise a little more yet. Prospects: Rod fishing i3 completely 
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setteled for a few days ; and I cannot tell when the river is likely to get into 
anything like order, for such a quantity of rain has fallen, and the wind is ina 
nasty quarter, viz. east. SPORT DURING TH& PAST WEEK: A. few barbel 
have been killed with worm last week ; but that game is settled for a week. 
Roach had just begun to bite betore the water came down, for I saw baskets 
this week of 25, 15, 13 and 11 fish, respectively, taken with gentle. While the 
water is out of condition anglers should make up their jack tackle.—THe 
TRENT OTTER. 


July 15. 
Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Both the above rivers through the heavy thunder rains of both yesterday and 
to-day (Thursday) is rising rapidly. Floods expected. The bottom fishers, on 
most parts of the Derwent, have done well during the time the river has been 
discoloured with wasp grubs, gentles, and eggs and worms. II brace were 
killed on the Derwent with gentles for baits last Monday, the fish running 
small. On Tuesday, to brace of fair-sized trout were killed on the Derwent, close 
to Matlock Bridge with ant eggs. Some of the fish were a pound apiece. 
There has also been some fine trout and grayling killed with the cockspur 
worms. Flying fish has been fair both on the higher lengths of the Derwent 
and on some parts of the Wye the beginning of the week, and baskets from six 
to 11} brace have been killed. The best killing flies are the bumbles, dotterils, 
light duns, red and sand flies ; the bumbles proving the best killing flies of the 
lot used. There was alse been a few trout killed with the Derby trout killer in 
the beginning of the week. The night-line party still keeps killing some trout 
barbel and a fair quantity of eels, several of the eels running up to about three 
pounds apiece. Sport on the brooks and grounds continues to be very fair, and 
some large baskets of good trout have been killed with both the fly and bottom, 
the bottom fishers killing the largest and the best-sized fish with worms and 
wasp grubs. Fly-fishing prospects for next week are not very encouraging 
especially while this thundery weather continues. Bottom fishers will now 
have a first class time of it on the Derwent with the following baits; wasp 
grubs, worms, gentles and ant eggs. The wasp grubs and worms will be found 
the best killing baits. Weather still continues very unsettled. —GEORGE JAMES 
EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


July 15. 
Scotland. 


Pootewe.—On Friday, Mr. A. Usher, and Mr. S. Cunningham fished the 
Goose Loch and caught Ioo trout, weighing 33 lb. 

Locu Errooup, DALWINNIE.—On Friday, Messrs; Brown and Maxwell, 
London, had 15 lb. trout ; and Mr. Elliot Kent, 14 lb. On Saturday Messrs. 
Brown and Maxwell had 11 lb.; and Mr. Elliot 12 trout, weighing 10 lb. 





Fine Tench Fishing, near Birmingham. 


Some of your readers will be interested to hear of a good haul of fish, made 
by a subscriber at Done’s, formerly Powell’s Pool, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham, on July 6th. Mr. Whitehouse caught 67 lb. in less than 6 
hours, averaging 2} Ib. each, consisting of 26 tench and I perch. Last week 
was an extraordinary week for tench, over 2 cwt. were caught, all good fish, 
generally over 2 1b. each. The pool is 35 acres in extent, and let to a limited 
number of subscribers. A few tickets are still to be had.—H. A. Done. 


7 


Angling in the South of Ireland. 


Angling for salmon is at an end for the present season so far as the Dee is 
concerned. The water has run so low that the fish running from the sea can 
not reach the upper waters, and the salmon that may have accumulated in the 
holes and beds up the river have, in most instances, been destroyed through the 
operations of dynamite and poison. It is impossible to expect that two bailiffs 
can watch a stretch of sixty miles of river. Poachers have had in consequence 
little interference with their depredations, and a pretty clean sweep has been 
made of the fish. On Thursday night last a portion of the Dee near Macrom 
was poisoned and between fifty and seventy salmon were taken out. The 
prospect looks bad for some years to come, and it is feared that 
owing to the inertness of the conservators and the proprietors, and the want 
of funds the river will go back to the bad condition in which it was found when 
the Anglers’ Club was started. It is pleasant to find, while salmon-fishing is 
practically at an end for the present, some good trout-fishing is to be found near 
the city. In the flats underneath Sunday’s Well white trout are taken in the 
dusk of the evenings with fly. The fishing, however, must be chiefly done 
from boats or canoes. Mr. Wm. Haynes has taken about four dozen during 
the week, varying in size from }1b. to 1]b. Other anglers have -beenalso suc- 
cessful, and there appears to be plenty of fish. The river is this season 
swarming with mullet ; and much amusement is derived in taking these by 
snatching them with a strike-haul or triplet. In all parts of the lower section 
of the river, where the tidal waters find their way, fishermen may be seen in 
boats, or on the parapets of bridges, snatching at these peculiar fish, which 
have not been known (in these waters, at all events,) to take natural or arti- 
ficial bait. Mr. Haynes, on Monday evening, was fishing for trout; and, 
seeing a lot of mullet break near his boat, he removed the tail fly, 
and put on a small triplet. He was soon fast in a large-sized 
mullet, which gave good play on account of the delicate nature of 
the tackle engaged. While the mullet wascareering through the water, a trout 
seized one of the drop flies which had been left on the casting line with the 
triplet, and the consequence of this embarrassing incident was that the mullet 
broke away, while the trout was landed. The latter was between a quarter and 
a half pound. The weather was showery to-day, and the sky was laden with 
heavy clouds.—ANGLER, 


Cork, July 14. 





TuaMes CArP.—Near Sonning, on Monday, a splendid brace of carp, weigh- 
ing respectively 8 1b. 9 oz. and § lb. 13 0z.—were taken, legering by Mr. S. 
Spilsbury and Mr. A.C. Butler, of the Reading Angling Association. In 
addition to these fine fish, and eel about 21b., several chub, largest 41b., a few 
perch, a good barbel, and a jack went to make up a mixed bag. 











TROUT FISHING IN HAMPSHIRE. 


In London at 3.45 p-m_and catching trout in the Test in Hampshire at 7-30 
p.m., is one of those pleasant contrasts which most thoroughly enliven life 
this warm weather. 


By invitation of Captain Turle who preserves some three or four miles of the 
Test above Wherewell, I left Waterloo by the 3.35, made up a cast of three 
flies on my way to Andover, which was reached at 6.5, and there I changed for 
Fullerton and at 6.30. at the latter place, Mr. H. Hixon ofthe White Lion, 
Wherewell met me and drove me to that village, one of the prettiest I have 
seen in England, and then on to my friend’s place. 


We were soon on the water and I commenced, to the amusement of the 
captain, with the three-fly cast I had made inthe train. ‘‘ That is no use 
here,’’ he said. ‘* You will only scare the fish—you must fish up stream with 
dry fly and only one.’’ Remembering the advice ‘do at Rome as Rome 
does” I put ona single small quill gnat dressed on midge hook and went on 
up’stream. ‘‘There is a fish moving below that weed, sir,’’ says the keeper, 
and so I put my fly through the drying process—which consists merely of 
making the throw three times without touching the water—and then, throwing 
up stream, I make the little imitation fall about a foot above the place where 
the fish had risen; the fly comes floating down as naturally as a natural one 
and uncontrolled by any movement of the line. A swirl in the water and an 
instantaneous but gentle movement of the wrist, and the line tightening and 
for the next few minutes my rod—a much more pliant one than I generally 
use, and rather weak in the butt—is bending double. After a good fight a 
nice trout of a pound and a half is safely landed. It is really wonderful the 
amount of pull and dash there is in these Test fish ; it seems impossible to tire 
them, and if you are not careful to let the line run at every rush you will 
part company to a certainty. 


The captain now appeared on the scene, and with a fish of about three 
pounds, a beauty. The Test trout are in the very pink of condition now, 
Small headed hog-backed, and cutting pink like salmon. ‘ There is no fly, 
consequently no rise, and we shan’t do much ;”’ such is the captain’s dictum. 
However, he got another, and I got two more—one just two pounds, and one 
only an ounce or two less—so I was well satisfied with my first evening's 
sport, especially as the dry single-fly was a new style to me and “few men 
got fish the first time or two of trying the Test’? as the captain told 
me. 


I was delighted with Mr. Hall’s eyed hooks for fly fishing which Captain 
Turle described ina recent letter to this paper, and I now had a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in use. Captain Turle rarely uses anything else and he 
says they make fly-tying so easy any one can learn it. He has only been 
trying his hand at making flies for a month and yet he showed and gave me 
some that would have done a fly-maker no discredit. I thought when I read 
about them at first that there would be a bother in tying them on, but this 
is most easily and securely done; and one curious thing is that you would find 
it almost impossible to ‘‘smack”? a fly off behind you even if you tried to. 
You hear the smack, and say to yourself ‘*There goes my end fly’’ but when 
you come to look, it is there right enough and you find the ‘*smack”’ occurs 
frequently with these eyed hooks. Another curious advantage is that these 
flies float much better, I saw the captain’s fly come down three yards and 
still floating when pulled off for the cast again. Messrs. Hutchinson, of 
Kendal make these hooks, and Mr. Hall has got them to a very capital 
shape in every way and a beautiful fineness and colour. 


On Saturday, aheavy thunderstorm in our neigbourhood seemed to affect 
the fish and they would not stir. We both got in a few in the evening but 
not larger than those of the previous day. I hope to try the Darenth trout 
to morrow (Saturday). I haven’t seen the pretty little stream for two years,— 
R. B. MARSTON. 


P.S.—Mr. Hixon’s place is very comfortable and his charges are moderate. 
I strongly advised him to get leave for a rod or two for the house for the 
enefit of anglers staying there. H2 says he will d) so. 





MY FIRST SALMON. 


A RECOLLECTION OF SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


By D. Pipceon, F.L.S. &c. 


WAS fifty when I first threw a fly. Why the desire to kill a 
salmon seized me so late in life I cannot tell. No doubt the 
autumnal home and foreign table d’hote palls after a time, but I 
continued to make the annual family trip, as mothers chaperone 
daughters, from a sense of duty. The portmanteaux were already 
packed for Eastbourne, when the pursuit of a pair of goloshes took 
me into Mr. Cording’s shop. ‘Ha Gay! how do youdo?” An 
old friend and neighbour was before me, choosing a new set of 
waders. As I looked at him, cased to the thighs in manly water- 
proofs, I felt ashamed of my errand—there was a want of dignity 
in buying goloshes, when I might be putting on a pair of 
brogues. Society lost a poacher, when birth and education made 
Gaya gentleman. Undersome circumstances his determined love 
of sport might have carried him into a county jail. 


His talk was of salmon and Sutherlandshire; and, though even 
now I do not know how it came about, Itasteda new joy in the 
evening train, explaining with much outward indifference to 
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my sedentary neighbour, Smith, that various parcels giving 
“only fishing gear.” “A friend 
Its aa 


some solicitude were 
and myself have taken a river in Sutherlandshire. 
late stream, but we hope for sport, and may perhaps throw a 
fly in the Hebrides, if we get rain enough to make the shallow 
waters of Lewis fishable.” Between the railway station and my 
house, hope and fear discussed the price of domestic approval. 
The ensuing scene was thrilling in respect of sentiment, but fear’s 
estimate of the cost was exceeded, the family trunks being ultimately 
addressed for the Engadine instead of Eastbourne. 


me 


Have you ever spent a wet Sunday in Glasgow? Or rather— 
Have you ever spent a Sunday in Glasgow ? They are all wet. 
Gay could not leave town till Sunday night’s mail, and would meet 
me Monday morning on board the “Columba”; and as we do 
not travel on Sundays at Roehampton, my Saturday’s start enabled 
me to see what Scottish fervour has accomplished for Glasgow 
Cathedral. It appears to have done three things. Put the 
darkest church in the British Isles in the worst-smelling quarter 
of the city, and provided a sandwich of tough theology and crude 
hymns, in slices of equal thickness, for the spiritual refreshment 
of the congregation. 

The Sabbath price of cabs is prohibitory in Glasgow, and a wet 
walk through streets of uniform ugliness is a bad preparation for 
an inferior table d’hote. Hence, though I love Scottish scenery, 
I did not protest when my neighbour, a fair American, remarked, 
‘Thar is no comfort in the Highland hotels; they are much 
better in Paris. I guess we hev hed enough like, and are going 
Seven o’clock saw me on board the 
“Columba,” which Gay joined at Greenock. The pride which apes 


to England to-morrow.” 


humility bred an obscure hope that our rods and gear might dis- 
tinguish us from the ordinary tourist. My tackle wastoo new to 
give me complete assurance on this point, and I confess I envied 
Gay his weather-worn traps. Later on I made one parcel of 
both. 

Mr. 


coaches innumerable, was an able man of business, or he would 


David Hucheson, quondam owner of steamboats and 
not have kept the key of the Western Highlands in his sole pos- 
session so long. May his successor, Mr. MacBryde, who paid, 
Says rumour, afabulous sum for the material and goodwill of his 
great predecessor, have an equally prosperous time. So at least 
we wished after an excellent breakfast in the saloon of the 
“Columba,” from which we rose in the humour to criticise our 
company favourably, and enjoy the quiet beauties of the Kyles of 
Bute. 

A fellow-creature in a staring yellow-brown suit and crimson 
neckerchief excites little emotion in a London street, where such 
phenomena appear to be cognized by inferior ganglia, without 
being referred to consciousness at all. I remember that once, 
returning to chambers in the dawn, I chanced to meet three tall 
giraffes peacefully pacing Oxford Street on their way to Regent’s 
Park in charge of Mr. Jamrach’s myrmidons. I think a cage of 
white mice would have stirred me more on board the “ Columba” 
than this singular procession in a city street: but the cerebral 
molecules of both Gay and myself were shaken bya very conscious 
desire to throw the human partridge overboard, who stood between 
us and the view of Goat Fell rising above the morning mists. In 
this unhappy temper we lost sight of Arran and entered Loch 
Fyne. I suppose no tourist ever touched at Tarbert without 
wishing to halt for a time at that charming spot. Satisfying this 
desire, some thirty years aco, 1 came upon unexpected excitement 
and interest. 

The “ battle of the trawls” was at its height. Southrons had 
introduced the seine or trawl into the herring fishery, and Scotch 
fishermen were in arms to defend their time-honoured drift nets. 
The battle raged so fiercely that a British gunboat lay moored off 








Tarbert to prevent the spilling of blood over Loch Fyne herrings. 
Of course, the new system won in the long run, but not till two 
Royal Commissions, one of them specially appointed, had declared 
that fluctuations in the take of fish had been as great before as 
after the introduction of trawling. 

At Loch-gilp-head we lost the greater part of our fellow travel- 
lers, who went through the Crinan Canal to Oban, while 
we preferred the more picturesque Loch Awe route. 

A new steamer has been built on the lake, and she took us 
rapidly within the shadow of Ben Cruachan where we disem- 
barked, and took the coach for Oban, via the pass of Brander and 
Loch Etive. 

Signs of the carnal nature of man began to show themselves in 
my companion as we watched the rushing Awe, which flanks 
the road throughout the pass. Where I saw only a dangerous 
torrent, he stood in imaginary waders and threw a phantom fly ; 
or picked his way over boulders on which “ death by drowning” 
was writ large to my untaught eyes. 

I confess to feeling glad I had brought my hammer and 
Geikie, for if fly-fishing meant standing a-straddle on rounded — 
stones, thigh deep in a boiling stream, I could at least follow a 
safer alternative pursuit. among the Laurentian gneisses of the 
North—and, apropos—is not this very pass only a recent outlet for 
Loch Awe into Etive, a kind of geological parvenu ? Was not the 
river which foams beside us once two streams which divided at the 
foot of Cruachan, and ran one into Etive, the other into Loch Awe 
till, the low watershed becoming degraded by time, their united 
channels formed the bed of the Awe and sent the lake by quite a 
new road to the sea? The proofs are all about us, and surely 
this is quite as interesting as all that wild sporting talk, which 
smacks of danger withal. I hinted as much to my possible 
poacher who has hunted ice-marks in his time, but the man of 
science was dead, and the sportsman in his ardour spoke evil of 
the glacial period itself. . 

On leaving the pass, the Oban road runs due west along the 
southern shore of Etive ; and the fish and ice, sport and science, 
faded into insignificance in presence of the sunset beauties which 
presently opened before us. It was one of those rare nights when 
nature outdoes herself as a colourist. The still waters of the 
loch reflected the setting sun, while Dunstaffnage, Lismore, and 
Kerrera rose, dressed in aerial gold, to our right and left. Beyond 
them the receding hills of Mull unfolded distance behind distance fe 
the nearest a darker gold than Kerrera, the farthest dyed in blackest 
purple, while looking back, the rosy summits and shoulders of 
Cruachan framed the shining loch and completed a picture of 
magical beauty. 

Oban, as usual was full to the brim, and we found beds in a 
cottage near one of the great hotels. At seven o’clock next 
morning we joined the ‘“Clydesman,” which had arrived from 
the Clyde during the night. ‘This steamer plies from Glasgow to 
the Hebrides once a fortnight, and forms the chief means of 
communication between the more distant North-Western High- 
lands and civilisation. Hence she carried a very mixed cargo, 
including every eatable, drinkable, wearable, and usable article. 
known to commerce. 

The passengers were sharply divided into two classes ; fisher- 
men like ourselves, and natives; the former seeking sport, the 
latter pursuing the ordinary business of life. For ourselves, we 
were bound for Loch Inver, the most northerly point which the 
“Clydesman” touches before leaving the mainland for Stornoway, 
where her voyage ends. The afternoon of a cloudless day found 
us in the Sound of Mull. 

The sea was crowded with huge jelly-fish whose graceful 
pulsations and incandescent hues were plainly visible through the 
calm clear water. Rumour whispered that the evolu onist 
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historian of the Creation was studying these same Meduse in 
the neighbourhood, and I wondered whether I might be 
fortunate enough to meet the great German during our trip. 

Meanwhile, there was a lull in the operations of the ship; the 
day was warm, dinner was over, and our fellow-creatures for the 
most part sleeping or smoking. The mind turned naturally to 
soothing reflections; and Gay, who would have stoutly upheld 
that trout and flies are correlatéd acts of special creation, 
listened in surprising silence while I unfolded those views on 
the origin of nervous structure in the higher animals which were 
suggested to Mr. Romanes by a study of the jelly-fish. For 
one delightful moment I thought the crust of years had cracked, 
and that an acute intellect was at length reached by the ‘dry 
light” of science. Alas! my friend was dozing like the rest. 
Presently we touched at Salen, and the steamer’s steam crane 
began stocking Mull with flour and frying pans, while the 
native passengers—tide being low—employed themselves in 
gathering “‘dulse” about the piles of the landing stage. It isa 
happy combination that of sportsman and naturalist. I have 
hunted “commen objects” on many shores, but the pursuit 
lacks dignity. On the other hand it was charming to sit on 
Gay’s boot-bag, with the joint parcel of rods at my feet, dis- 
coursing to innocent fishermen of the place which ‘‘ Rhodymenia 
palmata”’ holds in the vegetable kingdom. 

The naturalist would raise but a feeble interest who told how 
this “dulse”’ of the Highlands, or “dillisk’’ of Ireland, is a 
popular article of diet in both countries; how “Laver” is eaten 
in the South of England ; how “ Iridea’”’ and “‘Chondrus,” (the 
Carrageen Moss of Western Ireland), are used as food from 
St. George’s Channel to the China Seas; but the same facts 
receive respectful attention when they fall from the lips of a 
sportsman. 

Before leaving the Sound, we were favoured with the finest 
effect of light and shade I ever saw. A heavy storm passed 
between the ship and shore; the mainland on our right was 
dyed inky black while the sun shone brightly on our left. 
The steamer parted a sea dancing in the sunlight on the one 
side, and of an indescribable dark steely blue on the other, while 
the white gulls to leeward were so brilliantly lighted as to look 
self-luminous against the purple black background. 

It began to rain as we neared the Island of Eig, so we did not 
see the famous Scuir, and evening fell before two thoughtless 
sportsmen had sought their berths. Hopeless quest, in a ship 
which carried seventy passengers with scant accommodation for 
sleeping thirty; but we found mattresses on the cabin floor, and 
slept till the rattle of the steam-crane told us we were discharging 
cargo at Portree. Here we took on board 500 sheep, together 
with their owner, a Skye proprietor and farmer, with whom we 
passed an hour or two very pleasantly. 

-If not shooting or fishing, Gay is never so happy as when 
talking farm, and he discussed sheep with our new friend like a 
man who had passed his life at markets and market tables instead 
of inthe Courts. Humbly listening, I learned, among other things, 
that Cheviots occasionally furnish illustrations of what Mr. 
Darwin calls the “law of correlation”—that strange canon of 
nature which forbids tortoise shell tom cats, and joins pink eyes 
with white fur in albino rabbits. 

(To be continued.) 
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Grecory’s SpinninG Bairs.—‘*The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
** Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press ine best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd oe 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See ers eeaere LS pee alt ines on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, an eople are thereby disappointed i 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, irmingham.—tAove.] #3 ice ei a 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








FISHING NEAR BROMYARD. 

S1r,—H. Wood is slightly in error, Bromyard being fourteen miles from 
Worcester, and is, moreover, in Herefordshire. He would get no fishing near 
Bromyard, unless he gets across the fields, some five or six miles, to the Teme, 
or take the boat to Knightsford Bridge, six miles. There is a capital stream, 
the Ledden, the nearest point to that is four miles, at Butterley; there are 
several water-mills upon it, and I think it is somewhat strictly preserved, 
although H. Wood may, if he applies to one or two of the millowners, obtain 
permission to fish. From here he would find good fishing down the stream to 
Bishop’s Froome and Bosbury.—I am, &c., P. F. DAVIS. 

July 12th. 


NEWTS AND EFTS. 

Str,—Could any of your readers inform me how to get rid of newts and efts 
from a pond, in which there are also a number of fish which I do not wish to 
kill; and also if they eat the spawn, or kill the fish >—I am, &c., 

Paes 





TRAILING. 

S1r,—Your correspondent of July 3rd, signing himself ‘ Ben,”’ in a letter 
which every true angler can but designate as an essay on the furtherance cf 
poaching principles, seems, when alluding, in the first portion of his letter, to 
certain practices on the Scotch lakes, to want to foist upon us the strange 
argument that two wrongs must make a right, to which I must disagree 27 /o/o. 
Presuming they are in the constant habit of trailing on the Scotch lakes—which 
I know not to be the case any more than it is on the Thames; in fact, not even 
so much, as I think I can safely say that one boat out of every four or five that 
row up that river for the purpose of camping out has either one or two rods out 
at the stern—is no reason why it is right. Comparisons we know are odious, 
and in the foregoing instance very much so. 

Spinning, he says, is laborious work; how so, Mr. “Ben”? Is it more 
laborious than pulling a boat about against the stream ?—and you must do that 
to trail. Why, it’s simply child’s play compared with that. To give you my 
candid opinion on this part of his letter, when a man gets into such a state of 
constitutional weakness as alluded to, it’s quite time that he turned up angling 
altogether, and betook himself to pursuits of a more ethereal nature. 

Granting that very little harm is done to the individual fish hooked by means 
of the trailing dodge, I must do a—well, just a little chuckle, when “ Ben”’ 
writes about the skill required. Skill, did you say? Ican assure you I had to 
read that twice before I believed my eyes. Why, I know asa fact that on the 
first day of a fishing season, a gentleman well-known to myself, who had never 
before used a rod, went trailing at Cookham after tea and returned some time 
before dark with seven fair-sized jack in the punt. Now, seven jack in two- 
and-a-half hours by trailing is, I think, pretty conclusive evidence that that style 
of fishing ought to be placed in the same category with trimmering, wireing, 
&c. 

And now for the climax. 
I may say very peculiar. 
One, viz. :— 

“The object of the angler being to get a good fish on the end of his line it is 
useless to be needlessly fastidious as to the manner of accomplishing that 
object.” 

What principles! I picture myself with rod and line—the line of wire, and 
noosed—creeping stealthily on the object, consoling myself with the reflection it 
is needless to be over fastidious as to the manner of accomplishing an object. 
I well know what trailing means—a good strong line armed with natural bait or 
spoon, mostly the latter—more often two or three such instruments—trailing from 
the stern of the boat, poor eso sees something flash before his eyes. He naturally 
makes a grab, is hooked by the motion of the boat and then fairly lugged aboard, 
without a chance of showing fight, and gentlemen call ¢#at sport; if so, so is 
shooting a pheasant on his roost or a hare in her form. By these means a mile 
of water can be thoroughly fished, or—may I say it >—poached, in a couple of 
hours, the water disturbed for the benefit of anglers, and our friend of the 
flannel trousers and Guernsey satisfied with a tray of fish which he shows to his 
admiring lady friends as a specimen of his extraordinary s#7// in angling. 

T trust ‘Ben ” will not take my letter as written in any spirit of individual 
antagonism—it is simply my opinion of the system as applied to the whole body 
of trailers; and nothing, I can assure him, would give me greater pleasure than to 
see our friend with gut spinning tackle, or snap, enjoying, not only the delights 
of handling a ten-pounder on such tackle, but also the fact of giving other 
anglers the pleasure of seeing a brother perform such a deed, and also giving 
poor Johnny a chance.—I am, &c., Wat. B. WEBSTER. 


‘¢ Ben’s ” opinions of sport are evidently peculiar, 
I really must quote a portion of his last paragraph but 





FISHING NEAR DORCHESTER. 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged if any of your readers will kindly give information 
as to the fishing at Dorchester (Oxon). I am thinking of going there 
beginning of September, and shall be glad to know all particulars. Are there 
any trout to be had ? Also as to accommodation, whether cheap or otherwise. 
—I am, &c., GEO. P. LOWEN. 

9, Harrington Grove, Tollington Park, N. 


July 15th. 
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A BAIT QUERY. 

S1R,—In several works I have, I cannot see any details given how to breed 
and manage and prepare kinds of baits used for fishing, such as worms, gentles, 
wasp, grubs, &c., &c. If you can recommend some work, or insert in your 
GAZETTE an inquiry, I shall feel obliged.—I am, &c., A SUBSCRIBER. 

Quorndon, July 13th. 





FISHING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 

S1R,—I shall feel indebted to any brother anglers who will afford information 
through the columns of the FIsHING GAZETTE with reference tothe sea and 
freshwater fishing at Bournemouth, how and where the latter may be obtained, 
and the closs of fish in both waters during the month of August.—I am, &c., 

Birmingham, July 13. H. BARBER. 





WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF FISH IN THE COLNE. 

S1R,—Having a perfect knowledge of the branch of the river Colne named, I 
beg to say that it does not run from Twickenham, but miles beyond it ; it flows 
through and drives the powder mills of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, at Ham- 
worth, thence to Twickenham and empties itself into the Thames in the centre 
of the town of Isleworth. It does not flow through Syon Park. I should say 
there were no jack or pike so lowdown. At Hamworth and Sir W. Clay’s, at 
Twickenham, it abounds with fine pike and perch, large chub, dace and fine 
roach. The overflow at Twickenham runs through market garden grounds and 
divides the estate of the late Lord Kilmorey from the grounds of my cousin, 
Mr. G. Knevett, who caught a young salmon there while dibbing for dace with 
the natural house fly. We often tried to catch them thinking they were gray- 
ling. We sent it to the /e/d office, who pronounced it to be a young salmon, 
and told us we were liable to a fine of 40s. This occurred about seven oy 
eight years ago. It empties itself into the Thames at Rails’ Head Ferry.~- 
Iam, &c. Ips, 





THE GRAINING. 


S1R,—Assuming for the present, or until proved to the contrary, that this 
little fish is a distinct species, I give you my experience; but before doing so 
would reply to Mr. Keene’s inquiry for information. 

(1) Habitat.—Chiefly Cheshire streams, viz., Weaver, Dane, Bollin, and the 
Alt in Lancashire. 

(2) Depth of Water.—Three or four feet, on a sandy or gravelly bottom; 
the end of a gentle stream where it begins to shallow again is a good place 
for it. 

(3) Food (natural, do not know).—Will readily take caddis, maggot, wasp, 
worm ora fly on the surface. 

(4) Time of feeding.—Morning and evening, the latter I have found the best, 
but have taken the finest specimens at noon, but in singles only, Spawning, I 
believe, early in March for reason which I stated. 

The finest fish appear to be taken in the Bollin, and when the mill at War- 
burton Bridge is not working the pool below the wheel is one of the best places 
in theriver. It was here I took my first specimen nine years ago. They can 
be found in some of the pools higher up. 

Acton Bridge, on the Weaver, is also a good place for them, the foot of the 
island where the river divides, one portion going towards the weir the other to 
the lock. 

The Dane and Lostock Brook at Northwich and Formby, on the Alt. The 
latter being preserved, leave from Lord Sefton must be obtained. 

When not feeding on the bottom the graining (or as it is better known by its 
local name of shoulder) can be taken with a maggot under surface, by using a 
very fine line, no shot and the smallest possible float; in fact, my friend Mr, 
Shilletto, who usually practices this method, uses a common match, and took a 
dozen in half an hour in August last. They are also to be taken with a travel- 
ling bait, light line and very small shot, only sufficient to sink the bait without 
detaining it on the bottom. When at the end of the swim allow the bait to rest 
about a minute then commence again. Float, smallest possible; hook 12-13, 
with maggot or wasp. 

When hooked the graining fights boldly, but always near the bottom, and 
does not show itself until its strength is exhausted. A fish of 3 lb will test the 
strength of the angler’s tackle. Although being a bold biter, when once hooked 
there is little danger of losingit. It is gregarious. —I AIMWOCCr, Wie Rane 

[The best way to send the fish is in a cannister with salt between them. 
—ED. ] 








CLUB REPORTS. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


The members of this society held their annual dinner at West Drayton, Mr. 
Godfrey, proprietor, spared no pains as regards giving us a good dinner, Mr. 
Gould, treasurer of the society, took the chair, Mr. A, Clark the vice. The 
health of the chairman was proposed, and the secretary responded for the society. 
Mr. A. Watling played some very nice selections of musicon the piano ; Messrs. 
Vanhegan, J. Clark, Watling, A. Clark, Irwin, and C, Watling contributed to 
the harmony, and a very enjoyable day was spent. The takes of fish were good 
last Sunday, Mr. Newman heading the list with 16 lb. of bream and carp ; Mr. 
W. Watling, carp rudd and eels; Mr. Jacks, perch, Mr. Monday, dace ; and 
several other members had fish.—C., Irwin, Sec. 





ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Sunday, July 11th, the members and friends dined at Mr. J. Lynsell, 
Pied Bull Inn, Stanstead, St. Margaret’s. Amongst the visitors were Mr. 
R. Ghurney, Mr. S. Morgan, and Mr. J. Mann, the founder of the society. 
A happy day was spent, in spite of the inclement weather, the dinner being a 
success. On Sunday, July 18th, the members fished for several prizes, from 
the Horse Gate, Rye House water, to St. Margaret’s Lock, pegged down, 
given by the following gentlemen:—Mr, R. Clark, silver medal; Mr. ir 
Mann, £1; Mr. A. Sanderson, PRED IMT TES Cooper, handsome desk; Mr. E, 
Brocket, 1os.; Mr, J. Morgan, tos.; Mr. T. W. Thompson, tos. All fish to 
weigh (bar jack).—C. HARTLAND. 


BATTERSEA FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 

There was a good show of fish on the 11th at this club, amongst others, Mr. 
Lumsden, a fine barbel, 6 1b, 7 0z. from Staines; Mr. Wellman, carp and 
bream from Addlestone ; Mr, Cairney, bream from the Mole. The next 
contest for prizes presented by Sir Trevor Lawrence will take place at Egham 
on July 18th, Roach only to weigh for prizes. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 11th inst. the following members had fish: Mr. J. Hooper, bream from 
the Welsh Harp, Mr. Grist, perch, dace and barbel from the Thames ; Mr. 
Taylor, perch; Mr. Bastain, roach ; Messrs. Hart and Vincent, roach; from 
Watford; and Mr. Clark had a good though not very heavy assortment, he had 
dace, roach, eels, perch, gudgeon, a small jack and some fine minnows, from 
King’s Langley.—N. A. VINCENT, Hon. Sec. } 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. Warsop again hadanice show of tench, weight 20 lb., 
largest fish 2 lb. 73 oz.; and on the 11th inst., Mr. Buttery a very fine show of 
bream weighing over 27 Ib. Mr, Wilson, bream; Mr, Sutton, dace; and 
Mr. Dobell, jack.—W. Surron. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY, 


A few of our members visited Amberley, on the 4th to compete for prizes, 
but met with very bad sport, only one of them being taken, by Mr. H. Head ; 
we will go down again on Sunday next for the other prizes. On Sunday itth 
Mr. Perry had roach from the Thames ; Mr. Castell, roach, perch and eels, 
from the Roding and Mr. Winterbourne, bream from Amberley.—F. Caste, 
Secretary. 





DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 11th the following members showed fish :—Mr. Anderson, roach 2 
Ib. ; W. Richardson, roach 1 lb. 9 oz.; J. Bunn, bream; J. Wainwright, 18 
Ib. of barbel, and 2 lb. 5 oz. of dace and chub; J. Eagles, roach, 3 1b. 6 
oz.; Mr. Warman, roach, 4 lb, 13 0z.; C. Richardson, roach, Ib. 14 02. ; 
and W. Lester, 7} Ib. of roach and dace.—W. L. 





EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 11th Mr. R. Money succeeded in killing a very handsome tench 
weighing 2 lb. 9} oz. and also a carp, I lb. 4} oz. the ; former has gone to be 
preserved. Messrs. J. Collyer, Wray, and Selwood had perch, and Messrs. 
G. Stevens and C. Lambourne, roach and dace.—D, T. Munro, Sec. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


The Bermondsey Brothers Angling Club fished oft their first series of prizes 
on the 11th at Ware in Hertfordshire. The fish being wary the takes were not 
large, the first price a very handsome dinner service was won by Mr. Owles 3 
the second prize, a table lamp, was won by Mr. A. J. Williams ; the third, a 
inultiplier winch, was won by Mr. G. H. Smith ; the fourth, an angler’s pocket 
knife, was won by Mr. T. Mitchell.—Ww. ALLER, Sec. 


GOLDEN BARBEL. 


There was a very nice show of bream, tench, perch and eels, exhibited this 
evening, taken by two well-known members. A sweepstake will take place at 
Shiplake, August 15th. Mr. L. Bonvoisin paid this society a visit on behalf 
of the Anglers’ Benevolent Society. Gentlemen who have not paid up their 
subscriptions and wishing to do so, Mr. Bonvoisin will attend again, 
which occasion will afford those gentlemen who have not yet joined an oppor- 
tunity to do so.—Prxir. , 


July 13th. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. Fletcher won the prize for gross weight brean ; Mr. Cluff, the second 
ditto. Messrs. Grinham, Phiilips, Ireker, Pages, Stammer, Warren, J. Wat- 
ling, Young, Painter, Patman, J. A. Fitch, Pica, &c., showed jack, tench, rudd, 
roach, perch, and dace, total, 58 lb. 3 0z., from the Thames, Lea, Arun, Wey, 
Welsh Harp, &c. Elven prizes will be fished for on Sunday next at Dagen- 
ham Lake.—J. Fircu, sen., sec. 


HAMMERSMITH UNITED, 


Members of the above weighed-in on the 11th, Mr, Penney (sub. sec. ) 
some nice barbel, roach and dace ; Mr. Marsh 2 trout, dace and gudgeon, 
from Marlow; Mr. Arnold, 1 trout, from the Wey ; Mr. Lewis, 1 tench, 2 lb., 
and roach, from Staines ; Messrs. Dean, Steadman and Fox, though all tried 
hard weighed-in nothing. I should have sent you reports before but takes have 
been so small not worth sending. Windsor Joe soon going to join; making 
member every meeting night.—C, J. DEAN, 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, 7th inst., Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., and J. Hilliar, jun., had a 
syow of roach and bream; Mr, J. Davis had some beautiful bream, the three 
heaviest weighed as follows:—one, 3lb. 123 0z.; one, 3 lb. 11} oz.; one, 
2 lb. 4#0z.; he also had some very nice roach, Mr. P. G. Rolt, was again 
successful on Saturday last at the Ferry Boat Fishery. He had another fine 
barbel, only a few ounces short of 71b. Mr. J. Edwards showed some nic > 
perch and roach on Sunday the mth inst.—H,. Beara, 


en 
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THE WEALEMEFNA. 


THE BIJOU MEASURING MACHINE. 
THOUSANDS of these essentially useful Watch-Guard 
Pendants in use. Bysimply passing it over a surface, the exact 
distance in feet, inches, and fractions is recorded on the dial. 
It registers to 25 ft. The “ Illustrated London News”? says it 
** Will measure with accuracy minute fractions of an inch or 
the length of a room,’’ Will measure meandering routes on 
maps. Is largely used by military and Naval Officers, Sur- 
veyors, Sportsmen, Bicyclists, Tourists, &c., and is useful t> 

y everybody. 

Prices: Gilt, Silver-Plated or 
Nickel, 7s. 6d.; Silver, 12s. 6d. ; 
Gold from jos. ; adapted to 
Metric System (just ready), 2s. 
6d. extra. Onreceipt of P.O.O., 
packed inbox, and post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 
Chartometers (with changeable 
dials), from 21s. Measuring Instruments, for Builders, &c., 








S. BIGG, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TIURER, 33, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

(Private door). 

Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 

S. Bigg’s ‘Excelsior’? fly-rod, double brazed, 
German Silver Winchslide, bronzed ferrules and winch 
Fittings, Spring Hoppers, Partition Bag and Spear, 

258. 

Fly rods, General Rods, Spinning Rods, Winches 
lines, Flies, Books, &c., &c., only the best quality 
kept, at moderate prices. 

Importers of Paniers or Fishing Baskets, the first 
size Is. 6d. each ; Is. per size up to the largest made. 

Hardy’s celebrated Trout flies on sneck bend hooks, 


THE TRAVELLERS’ JOURNAL 


AND 


CC CAGE 1b ee 
A Weekly Journal of Hotel and Tourist In- 
formation. Published every Saturday, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


All classes of Tourists and Travellers will 
find The Travellers’ Fournal and Hotel 
Gazette of the highest possible value. 


3 ee roo tt., from tos. 6d. Of any Optician, or trom the 
MORRIS PATENTS ENGINEERING WORKS, 50, 
High Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Silver Medal, Manchester, 
1875. 


Illustrated Price Lists post free. 





and drawn gut Is. 6d. per dozen ; 
Minnow Tackle, Spinning Flights, Improved Trout, 
Perch and Pike Tackle, and other Specialties. 


Publishing Offices : 
16A, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


eyed hook drop 








PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. ‘ 
The members of this society were to the front, and the trays were well filled. 
Messrs. Lovett and Lee, bream and jack; Mr. Hull, tench and rudd; Mr. 
Parker, Tell, Rukwood, Porter, Hinton, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips had 
some good shows of bream.—E. H1Nnron, Sec. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

The members’of this society have been roving about different parts of the 
country, but with very indifferent success. Mr. F. Dale has been visiting the 
neighbourhood of Dover, fly flshing. Mr. Hughes, on Saturday the toth, 
at a private water near London, managed to capture 14 lbs. of very nice roach. 

July 14th, PIXIE, 








SONS OF THE THAMES. 


The following are the shows of fish taken on Sunday, July 11th:—Mr. Har- 
nack, some splendid bream from Amberly. Mr. Bailey, perch from Pullborough. 
Mr, Belcher, bream and gudgeon from Pulborough._RoBERT MILLS. 


THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on July 11th, and the following gen- 
tlemen succeeded in getting fish:—Mr. Wilson hada nice show of roach, 
Bream, and dace, and some very nice trout; Mr. Ismay, roach and bream; 
Mr. White, roach and dace, from Pulborough; Mr. Burton, bream, from 
Walton; Mr, Tribe, roach, from the Thames, I weighing over 1 1b,—H. 
WILSON. 





SOUTH LONDON, 


A number of the members of this society visited Amberly, on the 1th, but 
the principal of the fish taken (if I might be allowed to call the fish) were eels, 
Byfleet has been seen to again, but the yield was not up to the mark, Mr. 
Brown had a nice show of roach going about 14 lb. The members will visit 
Yalding, in Kent, on the 18th, when they hope to get some good fishing. A 
member visited a spot on Wimbledon Common rather early on Sunday morning 
last, and was much surprised to find the great number of anglers there were 
cae at the time, between 2 and 3 a,m., nearly all had fish but were very small, 
—-PIXIE, 

July 14th, 1880. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


" Several members of this society were out on the mth. the majority meeting 
with but indifferent success, owing, no doubt, to the continued unsettled 
weather. However, all did their best, and worked heartily for the one great 
object of an angling club, viz., a good exhibition of fish. The following being 
the result :—Mr. J. M. Brookman had 3 Ib. 10} ounces, roach, dace and chub ; 
Mr. A. Parrott, 2lb. 2 0z., bream ; Mr. J. Brookman had roach and gudgeon, 
Mr. W. Webb and T.- Gretton, bream; and Mr. W. Brookman, roach.— 
T. GRETTON, Secretary. 
SURREY PISCATORIALS. 

In the competition which took place on the 8th,'Mr, Pugh succeeded in winning 
the Ist prize with a very handsome barbel, weighing Io lb., a brace of trout and 
a variety of other fish. Mr. Whitby came 2nd, and Dr. Carpenter 3rd, 
Messrs. Beckett, Boalch, Bansback, and others, had fish. The gross weight of fish 
exhibited on this occasion going over 601b.—PIXIE. : 

July 14th. 

THE STANLEY ANGLERS. 

I am happy to inform you that we have now commenced the fishing sea- 
son in earnest. Since the beginning of this month, we have had several 
capital shows by our worthy president, Mr. C. P. Wheatstone, who has shown 
in 34 1b. 12 oz. chub, largest 3 1b. 60z., 22 1b. 60z. of barbel, largest 7 
Ib., also several pike and perch. Mr, Wrightson has also shown in some nice 
fish from Mr. Warner’s, the Welsh Harp Waters, amongst them 10 Ib. 4 oz. 
of bream, largest 2 lb. 13 oz., also some nice roach. Mr. W. F. Pestrucci 
has also had some large roach from private waters.—C. LALAW, Hon. Sec. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a very pretty show on Sunday evening, in spite of many failures. 
The following members contributing :—Mr. Goodes, 101b., jack ; Mr. E. Barr, 
5lb., jack and bream ; Mr. Watts, 5 1b., roach and gudgeon; Mr. Hammond, 
21b., bream (one fish); Mr. H. Harbert, 21b., tench and chub (one tench 
weighing 1]b. 80z.); Mr. Doyle, roach; Mr. Vetch, rudd; and other small 
takes. WILLIAM Brown, Hon. Sec. 


UNITED MARLBOROUGH BROTHERS. 


Mr. Bolsford has had bream from the Welsh Harp. One of our members, 
Mr. Woolf while fishing in the Grand Juuctjon Canal had the brayery to 








save the life of a boy who had fallen in the water, whereby endangering his own 
life—GEORGE RAY, Sec. 

Bravo Mr. Woolf! More power to you. ] 

uly 11th. SS 
WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

On the 25th, a competition will take place among the members of this society 
for the undermentioned prizes :—1st.—A set of tankards, given by Mr. South. 
2nd.—I Is., given by Mr. Cain. 3rd.—1os. 6d., given by Mr. Spencer. Mr. 
J. Frith will give £2 2s. to be competed for on the occasion of Mr. Collins’ 
competition.—PIXIg. 

July 14th, 1880. 

WEST LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 

I am requested to report to you the taking of a specimen ‘“ Rud,’’ by our 
treasurer, Mr. J. Butler, from the Ouse, on Saturday last, weighing 1 lb. 13? 
oz.—C. RoBERT STOCK, Hon. Sec. 

NS 


YARMOUTH AQUARIUM. 


This place of amusement and of general attraction to the seaside visitor has 
commenced another era, and under the general superintendence of Major Fore- 
man, the managing director, it is likely to prove a great success. The Cremona 
Musical Union has become established at the Aquarium, and its intelligent 
leader, Mr. Greenhead, occupies the responsible post of acting manager. The 
reception of the Cremona Musical Union forming the band of the aquarium, 
consisting of four female and four male artists, has been marked with evidences 
of unmistakable approval. Their performances are a thoroughly genuine treat, 
and includes glees, solos, duets, and concerted pieces, with numerous instru- 
mental solos on the flageolet, violin, cornet, viola, and piano; and the per- 
formers are dressed in rich and picturesque costume. In addition to this, 
which of itself is an immense attraction, other amusements are provided weekly 
in character entertainments, Ethiopian minstrelsy, burlesques, and such-like, 
Major Foreman undoubtedly possesses the right idea that to make an aquarium 
building a popular and financial success, there is an absolute necessity of cater- 
ing to the public taste. Itis not the fish life with which the tanks are again to 
become tenanted that will draw the visitors of Yarmouth inside the building, 
but it is putting before them novelty after novelty on a new and elegantly-con- 
structed stage, with all its theatrical embellishments, which is now nearly com- 
pleted. One of the illustrations of three victims enjoying adip in some water 
is very sugyestive of an advertisement of Pear’s Transparent Soap. The 
tanks, which for months haye been empty, are now filled with 
pure sea water; and it is intended to occupy them once more 
with members of the finny tribe; a start having been already effected 
with a magnificent eollection of flat fish, such as soles, flounders, 
skate, &c. The building has only got into fresh hands since the Ist of July, 
and is already beginning to assume a more lively and un-neglected appearance. 
The rock work over the seal tanks is being planted afresh with ferns and other 
plants, and old Charlie, arrived back again from Brighton is still, and always 
will be, a special favourite. The fresh-water tanks have a few remains;of jack, 
perch, roach and bream, and these will speedily have new and important addi- 
tions. The building, thoroughly renovated from its previous desponding aspect, 
will in a week or so assume the double character of an aquarium of fish life and 
a well-regulated and thoroughly attractive place of amusement. Major Fore- 
man has just come to the rescue in time. The beach has become stripped 
of Mr. Dunn and his popular concerts, which are now transferred to the 
Britannia Pier twice a day, and the sands losing some of its greatest amuse- 
ments, will transfer enlarged financial resources both to the Aquarium and the 
Britannia Pier, for nothing will ever remove the popularity of Mr. Dunn or the. 
high esteem for Mr. Doolan, whilst the Aquarium will again hold its own 
amongst the visitors who are now coming down in shoals from Liverpool Street 
station by the improved Great Eastern service of unusually fast trains, which 
accomplish the journey in little over three hours. The other departments of 
the Aquarium are made generally complete. The skating rink and lounge on 
the top of the building commanding the most magnificent of sea views, with a 
strong infusion of sea air, is a comfortable and delightful portion of the building. 
Then there is below a spacious billiard and reading rooms, some magic mirrors, 
lavatories, and other important conveniences. The refreshment department is 
now in the hands of Messrs. Hayward and Pullen, of the Norfolk Hotel, Lowes- 
toft, who have arranged a new tariff in something of the same style as at the 
Westminster Aquarium, and it may safely be predicted that they will do it 
rightly and, it is hoped, with a purely liberal spirit. Major Foreman has got al 
his work before hiin, but he anticipates the approval and support of the public 
with a determination on his part to spare neither trouble nor expense in order 
to ensure that full appreciation ; so that, whilst he maintains the prestige of the 
buliding for aquarium purposes, he will follow the example and influence of the 
Brighton and Westminster Aquariums, in catering for the thorough amusement 
and other enjoyments of the visitors. One feels desirous most heartily to wish 
him every success. The season in Yarmouth seldom exceeds three months, from 
the first of July, and from that time the Yarmouth Aquarium issues a season 
ticket for balf-a-guinea or thirty shillings for a family ticket, This appears to 
be a capital and, it is hoped, an appreciable arrangement, B. 
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ANGLERS SHOULD SEND FOR 


HARDY’S 
IMPROVED TACKLE 


FOR 


PIKE and JACK FISHING. 


It is used in the same manner as the Gorge Bait, but 

does not require any needle to bait. You also strike 

the fish as soon as he turns, without waiting the 

absurd ten minutes. They are also made for perch, 

trout, &c., in four sizes—Nos. 1 and 2 for pike, 9d. 

each ; Nos. 3 and 4 for perch, trout, &c., 6d. each. 
Traces attached if required, 9d. each. 


HARDY’S Frne Eyep Hooks, for Fine 

Worm, Grub, Paste, and other Baits, 6d. 

per dozen; tied on Drawn Gut, 163 inches, 
3s. per dozen. 








Preserved Minnows, for Trout and 
Perch Fishing, 6 doz., post 
free, 3s. 


HARDY BROTHERS, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MAKERS, 
FENKLE STREET, ALNWICK. 





N.B.— Special Agents required for large 
towns. 





Spinning for Trout, 


HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See field, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FISHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 


37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr. OGDEN, 
Cheltenham. 





FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 
UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
and iron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,.,...40 15 0 
Breech ,..... Ga eye wstouratan ateistnt tte 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. JReduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
1os.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-Ib. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


Note ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 


Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones, 





THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 


The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FISHING GAZETTE says no angler ought to be 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA & Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 











¢é> TO TROUT AND SALMON =? 
FISHERS. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL! 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER.) 


“ Dolaeron, Aberagron, Cardiganshire, 
‘¢ June 17th, 1880. 

‘DEAR Str,—I am delighted with your Quill 
Minnow ; it is the best artificial bait for trout that 
Tever used. On Saturday evening I killed 16 nice 
fish with it, and ran a small salmon of 5 lb. or 6 lb. ; 
I hooked him, but the hooks being small, came 


away. Ishall be glad to have two No. 2- and two 
No. 4 at once.—Yours truly, (ay dEL.2? 
“To W. J. Cummins, 


“« Fishing Tackle Maker, 
“ Bishop Auckland.”’ 


Prices of the celebrated QUILL MINNows, sfecially 
manufactured for W. J. CUMMINS: 


No. 1, 18. 6d.; No. 2, 1s..6d.; No. 3, 1S.:9d.:; 
No. 4, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1 and 2, trout sizes; Nos. 
3 and 4, salmon sizes. Post free, 2d. extra. 





A SUPPLY OF THE 


Anglers Pocket 
Balance «>. 1s») 
Is Now Ready, 


Price 2s., or Post-free for 2s. 2d. in Stamps. 


Anglers Knife 
and Fork. 


Price 1s. 1}d., post free on receipt of stamps. 


This ingenious contrivance is eminently suited for 
anglers. The blade of the knife shuts up into the 
handle of the fork, and the fork goes into the handle 
of the knife; so that when shut up the affair takes 
up very little space, the steel is kept clean and there 
is no danger in carrying it. : 


Richford 2 Mehling, 


180 and 181, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and DIS- 
COUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without prelimi- 
nary fees or deduction for interest, for short or long 
periods, repayable by easy instalments, at moderate 
rates, upon personal security, life policies, furnture 
without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. Bills 
discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farringdon- 
street, E.C. 

JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


DOING GOOD! 


R*%: E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 

person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have beenissued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Price of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 














To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN. 


CEROLEUM. 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by : 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
- LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
Zo be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 


HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco,”’ ‘ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPFE’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. : 


OPE’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—E£specially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 


Kee BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 








those who have to fast long. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
K prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
Beef Marrow Bones. 


OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA 
COFFEE. With 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
CRoss. 








and 
and without Milk 








TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF . 


COATS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 
FANCY PRICES. 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 





EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 
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IN) Coe Co us, 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 

Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street: 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. 4 Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, §.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Greve, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 

Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. f Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

- R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J, Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H, and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham, 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*," The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZEITE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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HINTS FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS, 
By “Lone Cork.” 
FISHING STATIONS ON THAmes, Lea, &c. 


ULY in London! When every one whom one meets in the 
streets seems afflicted with the weariness of utterlassitude. The 
very policemen crawl along more lazily than ever, apparently utterly 








indifferent to petty larcenies, and wanting something at least as 
exciting as a big burglary to wake them up; while, to fall from the 
top pinnacle of sublunary majesty to utter insignificance, dogs 
drink deep and drowsily from the troughs at open fountains, or 
half bury their eyes in the pails in front of quiet suburban public 
houses. Asa rule, July is a scorching month, and the present is 
noexception. It is a month when one is perpetually reminded by 
seeing cabs rolling along toward one or other of the great termini, 
piled high with luggage swathed in browa holland, the windows 
blocked up by a crowd of half-happy, half-scared-looking chil- 
dren, of the plash and murmur of summer waves, breaking on a 
sandy, shingly, beach. Or, again, one’s thoughts fly to the 
peaceful calm and quiet, ten times more soothing to the over- 
strained, wearied mind than seaside row and racket, of some in- 
land, sylvan nook, where there is no noise and no hurly-burly, 
where one may be soothed in the luxury of one’s after-dinner nap 
by the subdued hum and clatter of the great water-wheel at the 
mill hard by, where moss-grown gables throw quaint shadows 
over the quiet, chalky roadway. Where one may wander in soli- 
tude amid the shadows of mighty woods, lost in wonder at the 
grandeur of an English forest; growing awe-struck, as the dim, 
soft light deepens and grows still darker as one wanders amidst 
the cloistered shades, with ear alert and strained, catching now 
the quick scurry of a frightened rabbit, anon the merry chuckle of 
a blackbird, as one crosses a sunlit glade, or the cry, high up 
amid copper-hued beeches, of the amorous wood-pigeon to his 
mate. 

“Aye aye,” I can almost fancy some of my readers may ex- 
claim, ‘‘a very pretty picture, beyond a doubt, but I should just 
like to know where Iam to get anything approaching to it?” 
Well, by your leave, good friends, and particularly addressing my- 
self to my brothers of the angle, I will endeavour to point out 
plainly and distinctly some few places in broad, bonny old 
England, where not only good scenery and good sport may be 
obtained, but where there is every probability of our finding 
cleanly, homely quarters, and none of being poisoned by bad 
cookery. 


And first, of the Thames, the best fishery, the most charming 
and majestically beautiful river, and that most easily accessible 
to those who may not have too much holiday time upon their 
hands. It puzzles me sometimes to think of men with little time 
and but slender purses rushing off to the discomforts and worry 
of Continental travelling, when here, at our very back doors, as it 
were, the loveliest scenery in the world lies within a day’s jour- 
It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
Shortly, however, I will pick 
the best of them, hint at hotels or inns which I know something 


ney. 
point out all the fishing stations. 


of. My readers must take it for granted that the scenery and 
natural beauty of each place mentioned will well repay a journey ; 
and if the quiet joys derivable from a sport worthy of kings, 
angling, to wit, is in itself a desideratum, all I can say is follow 
my guide, in opposition to going to Margate, and being worried 
to death by pilfering cats and the gentlemen with the brown over- 
coats, or going to the Continent, and being half-poisoned with 
garlic. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the Upper Thames, and 
starting say at Abingdon Lock (96 miles 5 fur. 66 yards from 
Putney Bridge, vide Tourists’ Guide) some beautiful bits of scenery, 
together with occasionally good fishing are obtainable. Culham 
(Great Western Railway) is a most charming old-fashioned village 
and Day’s Lock and Long Whittenham are both of them places 
where trouble in the matter of good ground-baiting might be well 
repaid. The great difficulty at some of the more inaccessible 
places in Upper Thames is to obtain punts, bait, and fishermen ; 
but in the neighbourhood of Day’s Lock, famous in particular 
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for its tench fishing, Baller, King, Turner, and others, may be 
heard of. Moulsford, Goring, and Streatly Court, all of them of 
very charming natural features; the inns at the latter place beinr 
the Bull and the Swan, the fishermen Saunders and Rush. From 
Goring to Hart’s Lock there is capital chub-fishing and there is 
doubtless any quantity of barbel in these beautiful waters, 
although few are caught, principally [think because no one cares 
to take the trouble to bait properly for them. From Mapledur- 
ham to Caversham Bridge there is a stretch of lowland and river 
scenery which will bear comparison with anything in the world. 
Capital perch fishing under Purley Woods and such forest scenery 
as will be hard to beat anywhere. The trees, magnificent speci- 
mens, hang over the stream forming bowers of most luxuriant 
shade, and when one meets with any of the heavily timbered aits 
or islets, of which there are any quantity, the vista is completely 
shut in by overhanging masses of the most gorgeous foliage. 
Perched high upon a splendid slope and overlooking the valley of 
the Thames at Purley the Roebuck, a most picturesque hostelry, 
would not fail to afford a weary traveller good, fair, and cleanly 
quarters. Caversham and Reading are hideously ugly. Smoky 
factory chimneys, wharves and groups of barges offer little attrac- 
tion to a man who crosses over London or Blackfriars’ Bridges 
every morning on his way to business. Pass we on then, friend, to 
Sonning ; although I should hardly omit to state that from Reading 
many charming bits of open nshing are obtainable in the Kennett, 
a beautiful and fishful river, which, Iam glad to see, is now fully 
taken care of by an Association. 

Sonning Church is in itself sufficient, apart from any question 
of fishing, to afford an excuse for a run down the Great Western 
to either Twyford or Reading upon a visit to that most beautiful of 
old-fashioned quaint English villages. It is four miles from 
Reading, 3} from Twyford. The church is a fine old pile 
of great antiquity, and to a student offers curious study from its 
many links with a past age. As for the fishing at Sonning I 
should fancy there is none better on the Thames side. There is 
any quantity of pike, chub, and heavy barbel. The weir-pool, and 
a large stretch of the river above the bridge is held to be “a 

fishery” by Mr. Witherington. While 
are supposed to upoh “the ‘Thames, it, “1s 
just as well to ask for permission, A tourist 
have any snubbings during his holiday, and any one applying will, 
If it be granted the fishing is all that 
can be desired. The French Horn is a cleanly, well-conducted, 


private such 


rights exist 


does not want to 
I think, not be refused. 


hotel, moderate in its charges ; and the landlord, W. Hull, knows 
all the holes and likely corners where fish do love to congregate. 
There is good fishing in the Thames at Shiplake and in the 
Lodden which joins the main river between Shiplake and 
Wargrave. Inthe pool at the first named place the barbel run 
prodigiously heavy. At Wargrave the George and Dragon and the 
White Hart offer good accommodation, while the fishermen are 
Wyatt, Reeves, Brown, and Crampton. Hurley and Temple are 
charmingly quiet resorts, somewhat out of the beaten path, and 
would well repay a visitor fishing them scientifically. I am 
persuaded that at no place on the Thames do the barbel run 
heavier than in the neighbourhood of Hurley, where Tom Street, 
the local fisherman, may be depended upon. Great Marlow 
(Hotel, Fisherman’s Retreat, St. Peter’s Street), 
Formosa Island, Cliefden Woods, Maidenhead, Bray, and Monkey 
Island, are all of them excellent spots for lovers of the angling 
craft; while the George and Dragon, at Maidenhead, and the 
hotel at Monkey Island, offer good and cheap accommodation. 
Fishermen at Marlow: T. White, Shaw, the Rockwells, and 
others. Cookham: J. Godden, who, by the bye, lets furnished 
apartments. Maidenhead, Ned Andrews, Henry Wilde, ‘T. Gill, 
J. Andrews, Wilder, jun. ; and Monkey Island: R. Plummer, sen., 


Cookham, 








The fishing at the latter place, and particularly for 
chub, pike and barbel, is very good. 

Most of the fishing stations nearer London are well known, so 
that at this point I regretfully take my leave of the grand old 
river, just adding that all the places mentioned are reached per 
Great Western Railway. 

The Mole, a most charming and romantic stream, rises on the 
confines of Sussex, and flows for the greater part ofits course through 
private property. Leave, however, is by no means difficult to 
obtain, as most of the millers havea good feeling towards decently. 
conducted anglers. Horley, Surrey (Brighton Railway), is an 
excellent place, and both bove and below the church good deep 
water is to be found, full of heavy pike, perch, carp, tench and 
bream. From the last-named point the river takes its course 
through Rowfant, Red Hill, Betchworth, the magnificent vale 
country surrounding Mickleham and Dorking, finally going 
through Stoke, Cobham, Claremont, Esher, and into the Thames 
at Hamrton Court. This little river has a quiet pastoral beauty 
entirely its own. At one point it is slow, deep, “sullen” and 
sluggish, winding and burrowing as its very namesake, and almost 
alike unseen, between thickly timbered banks, overgrown with 
densest underwood. At another, it comes rippling into view 
from a state of some obscurity, caused by its heavily foliaged 
surroundings, white with foam flakes, and possessing all the 
brawl and plashy babble of a mountain trouting stream. From 
Box Hill, a noble eminence, one may trace the course of this 
delightful angling stream for miles; and Dorking, lying at one’s 
feet, in the warm mellow haze of a summer’s evening, presents 
a charmingly beautiful picture, with the blue smoke of its chim- 
neys rising straight into a cloudless sky. 

The Arun (Sussex) has of late years taken high prominence as 
an angling resort, and principally from the fact, that roach, bream 
and carp run heavy in its waters. It is by no means a nice river 
to fish, for, being a tidal stream, it rises very rapidly as the tide 
runs up, and upon its return the banks are left slimy and slippery 
with mud and ooze. That it possesses fish, and in good quantity, 
is unquestionable ; and perhaps the most beautiful, old-fashioned 
village upon its banks is Amberley, reached by the London 
Brighton and South-Coast line, where both roach and bream run 
large, but where an angler fishing with worm is sure to be pes- 
tered to death by a multitude of little eels. The village of 
Amberley is a very ancient and secluded place, possessing a fine 
old church, rich in curious monumental carvings. The archi- 
tecture is a mixture of the Norman and‘Early English styles. 
Pulborough is a few miles nearer London, and at this point the 
western water is also fishable up to Midhurst. I cannot say much 
for the angling on the latter river, as, personally, I have had little 
experience of its capability. It contains good fish, and the 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Selham and Petworth is charm- 
In the Arun, however, and in the vicinity of Pulborough, 


and jun. 


ing. 


a quiet pretty hamlet enough, the fishing is fairly good, although 


at most of the angling stations on Arun, there is more than a 
suspicion of netting prevailing. 3 

The Wey, rising near Alton (Hants), and passing through or 
adjacent to a considerable number of towns and villages, of which, 
perhaps, Godalming and Guildford (Portsmouth Direct Railway) 
are the best fishing stations, is a river teeming with coarse fish. 
The bream are plentiful and heavy, while chub, carp, pike, tench 
and roach flourish equally as well. 

Brampton Hill, a mile perhaps from Huntingdon Station 
(Great Northern Railway), stands on the banks of the Ouse, The 
waters of this slow and tortuous river are, perhaps, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Brampton and Huntingdon, as good and well 
stocked asany in its entire length. Here there is any quantity 
of the great golden bream for which the river is famous, together 
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with shoals of perch, chub and very heavy pike. Beyond Hunting- 
don, Hartford and Houghton, is reached, and further on Heming- 
field Mill. The water'is deep and heavy, tenanted by shoals of 
bream and doughty pike, perch and chub. At Holywell Ferry 
there used to be an angler’s inn, kept by a man who hired a 
portion of the fishery and who'could supply both bait and inform- 
ation. At St. Ives, likewise (Great Eastern Railway), there is 
capital fishing, for both pike, perch, roachand bream, as far down 
as Earith, at which point it enters the great fen tracts and is joined 
by the old and new Bedford Rivers. The greater portion of the 
angling on the Ouse is, I believe, free to all fair fishermen, and 
such as are content to prosecute their sport without inflicting 
damage or annoyance to others or their property. 

I desire, before closing this paper, to say a parting word for two 
other angling resorts. The one isa far-away cry, itis true, but it 
one to which, if the wandering angler’s footsteps once tread, 
while in search of sport and restful peace, he will ever bear grateful 
remembrance. The other is close home, and within such a distance 
that one may have one’s breakfast, a few hours, quiet fishing, and 
be back in the bosom of one’s family by bedtime. The first is 
Slapton Ley, 7 miles from Dartmouth, on the South Devon Railway. 
An omnibus meets the 9.20. a.m. London train, every day 
(Sundays excepted), while a coach leaves Dartmouth at 4.15 on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. In front of the Sands 
Hotel, a place which I can heartily recommend, is a magni- 
ficent lake, full of pike, perch, rudd, roach, eels, carp, &c. 
There are boats and fishermen to attend upon visitors, and at the 
back of the establishment is the “ wide and open sea.” I hardly 
need say more, save that the fishing is really excellent and free 
to those staying at the hotel. Of the other place that Ihave in 
my mind’s eye, most of its angling nooks are well known. I was 
simply thinking of the Lea, where such places as Broxbourne and 
the Rye House are, I well know, “household words.” None the 
less there is good fishing for those who know how to fish, while 
there is also more than one “ bit of backwater, ” such, for instance, 
as “Ford’s” water, near Park Station, where the angler may 
wander without meeting a soul the whole day long, and where 
the surroundings are as quietly sylvan and beautiful as many in 
the heart of Devon or the Peak of Derbyshire. 





ANGLING QUARTERS AND WATERS. 


[V.B.—Anglers should invariably write for terms, &c., before going to any 
place. This often saves much annoyance. | 

ABERGAVENNY, Mon.—On the river Usk, a subscription water 
of about three miles. Good salmon and trout fishing. Ticket 
for salmon and trout one guinea. Trout only, ros. <A delight- 
ful neighbourhood, the views of the different mountains very fine 
and some charming walks. Hotel, the “‘ Angel,” where fisher- 
men are well cared for; and next door there isa dealer in fishing- 
tackle who can give every information as to the river. 

Acton Brinég, a station on L. and N. W., near Warrington. 
Cheshire. Good river and canal angling. Two inns, one at 
station, other on canal bank. Roach, pike, bream, perch, &c. 
Free. Scenery pretty and wooded. 

ALTHORPE, a station on M. S. and L., Lincolnshire. 
Trone, Keadby Canal, and several drains. Good angling for all 
kinds of fish, mostly free. Information and accommodation at 
Dolphin. Country flat and uninteresting. 

ANCHOLME DRAINAGE AND NayiGation.—No person is allowed 
to fish in the Ancholme without a ticket, issued by Mr. Alfred 
Atkinson, the Engineer of the Commissioners, Tickets are per- 
sonal only, and must not be transferred. Tickets must be pro- 
duced on demand, to the water bailiff, or to any of the Commis- 
sioners’ officers or servants. The price of tickets is as follows :— 
For persons residing three miles and upwards from the Ancholme: 
season ticket, 5s.; monthly ticket, 2s. 6d.; weekly, 1s.; daily, 6d. 
For persons residing within three miles of the Ancholme : season 
ticket, 1s. | Children under 14 years of age may fish without a 
ticket. No person shall fish in any other manner than by rod 
and line, and the landing-net or gaff for securing fish whén hooked. 
All fishing is to-be from the hauling path side of the Navigation, 
and no fishing allowed on a Sunday. No fishing allowed in any 
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of the Commissioners’ drains. If at any time any pike shall be taken 
which shall not measure twelve inches from the eye to the fork of 
the tail, the same shall be returned to the water, whether killed or 
not. Fishing tickets may be obtained from the undermentioned duly 
authorised agents :—Brigg: Thomas Furniss, Toll Collector; 
Bishopbridge: Wm, H. Heath, Bell Inn ; Ferriby Sluice: 
Robert Smith, Lock Keeper; Barton-on-Humber: Jas. Gillen- 
der, White Swan Inn; Brandy-Wath: Robert Cousin, Anchor 
Inn: Caistor: Thomas Ford; Sheffield : John Blenkiron, 
White Hart Inn, Russell Street—By Order, Tuos. FREER, Clerk. 
Brigg, 5th May, 1880, 

ANTONY GoaT, nearest stations Boston or Langrick, 2 miles 
each. On the Witham, (see Bardney). Also Mettam’s drain 
empties into Witham here. There is an inn where information 
or accommodation may be had. Country flat and fenny. 

APPLEBY, a station on M.S. and L., Lincolnshire, 4 miles from 
Brigg, 8 from Althorpe. Tickets at Brigg (which see). Very 
good fishing. Country flat,-wooded and farmed. Walk from 
Brigg. 

ASHOPTON, Derbyshire. Sheffield is most convenient station, 
being 12 miles off. ’Bus five days a week. Good trout-fishing in 
Derwent and tributary streams. Information and accommodation 
at Ashopton Inn, or Lady Bower Inn. Country very picturesque, 
being high up in the Derbyshire hills. 

BARDNEY, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. On the Witham. 
Boston Association water begins here, and reaches to Boston. 
Their water also includes East, West, and Wildmore Fen waters 
or drains. Good angling for coarse fish in all these waters. 
Tickets, 1s. a year. Bream very fine in many piaces. Roach, 
perch, pike, eels, flounders, &c. Information at the inn near to 
station. 

BaRLow, nearest station, Rowsley, Mid. 


Bus daily from Shef- 
field. On Derwent. 


First-class trout and grayling angling in 
Chatsworth waters. Information at Peacock or Wheat-sheaf. 
Tickets 2s. 6d. each. Pretty country, well wooded ; and Chats- 
worth House and Haddon Hall close to, 

Barnby Don, a station on N. E., South Yorks. Good angling 
in canal or river Don, both pretty full of roach, perch, bream, 
dace, &c. Notrout. Free. Information at New Star or Old 
Star inns. Country flat, and only slightly wooded. 

BARROW, a station on Mid., Leicestershire. On the 
Soar. There is an association here which preserves the water 
for several miles, and tickets, 1s, a day may be had near the sta- 
Plenty of pike, bream, roach, &c. Trout have just lately 
been put in these waters, and salmon-trout have been taken. Mr. 
J. Dasker, of Quorndon, is the secretary. The Bishop Blaize 
and other inns afford accommodation. 

BARTON AND WALTON, a station on L. N. and W., Stafford- 
shire. Onthe Trent. Good angling. Near Burton, where in- 
formation, &c., may be had at several inns. 

BASSENTHWAITE LAKE, a station on the L. N. and W., Cum- 
berland. Good trout and perch angling; also salmon (see 
Keswick). Boats, which carry licence, &c., for angling, &c., at 
Peel Wyke Hotel, near station. Scenery picturesque. 

Bren RuypDDING, a station on Midland, near Ilkley, Yorkshire. 
On the Wharfe, good angling for most fish; a few trout. Fishing 
mostly free here, but river is preserved past Burley. Scenery 
delightful ; a celebrated hydropathic establishment here. 

BisHop BRIDGE, nearest stations, Brigg, 11 miles, and Market 
Rasen, 6 miles, on the M. S. and L., Lincolnshire. On Ancholme 
Navigation Water. Angling very good, Tickets at Mr. Heath’s 
Bell Inn. There is an inn close to water. Country flat, pretty 
well wooded (see Brigg). 

Briue GATE, nearest station Surfleet, G. N., 2 miles. Lincoln- 
shire. There is a good angling down here free. Perch, pike, 
roach, eels, &c. Information, &c., at Surfleet. 

BLYTH, nearest station Ranskil!, 2 miles, G. N,., or Worksop 
or Chequer House, on the M. S. and L., 4 miles, Notts. Good 
angling inIdle. ‘Trout, pike, roach, perch, &c. Also Stockwith 
and Chesterfield canal. Information, permission, and accommo- 
dation at Mr. Tomlinson’s, Rose and Crown, Blyth. Country 
well wooded, but rather flat. Roche Abbey near. 

Boston, on the G. N., Lincolnshire. There is a strong angling 
They have over 100 miles of water in their 
hands, including Witham. from Bardney lock to Boston, the East, 
West, Wildmore, and Hobhole drains, &c. Robert Burkett is 
collector. Information of Mr. Whitworth, Robin Hood Inn, High 
Street. 

BRancH (The), «nearest station, Ely, G. E., 4 miles, Cam- 
bridgeshire. At junction of Lark with Ouse. Capital angling, 
particularly perch. Ely Association Water (see Ely). Country 
flat and fenny. 

Branpy Warn, nearest station, Brigg, 7 miles off. On 
Ancholme Navigation water (see Brigg). Information, tickets 
and accommodation at Mr. Cousin’s, Anchor Inn. Country flat 
and agricultural. 
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BRAYFORD, a suburb of Lincoln. Forsdyke and Upper Witham 
join here (see Lincoln). Information, &c., from Mr. Walker, 
tackle dealer, Waterside. Plenty of accommodation at Lincoln. 

BRIGG, a station on M.S. and L., Lincolnshire. On River 
Ancholme and Ancholme Navigation Very fair angling 
formiles. Roach, pike, perch, bream, eels, &c. The Ancholme 
Navigation grant tickets — Season, 5s.; monthly, 2s. 6d.: daily, 
6d. ; to be had of Thomas Furness, toll collector, Brigg; Mr. 
Blenkiron, Russell Street, Sheffield ; and at Bishop Bridge, Ferriby 
Sluice and Brandy Wath ; W. Jackson, .of Brigg, is water bailiff. 
Information, &c., at Mr. Darley’s, Nelthorpe Arms, Brigg. 

BRIGHTON.— I have caught as many as one hundred and thirty 
fish in one day, on the New Pier, Brighton, where one can 
get, good sport during August, September and October,which 
months I fished frequently, and scarcely ever came away empty, 
handed. 

BuTTERMERE, best reached from Keswick, L. and N. W., 14 
miles, Cumberland. Good angling, ‘Trout, char, &c. Boats, 
with leave to angle, at the innin Buttermere village. Scaleforce, 
the greatest waterfallin the Lake district, is not far from this place. 
Scenery very fine. 

CHAPEL Hitt, nearest station, Dogdyke, } mile, Lincolnshire. 
On the Witham (see Bardney), Sleaford Canal joins Witham here ; 
also the Bane. Information and accommodation at Mr. Good- 
clifi’s Crown Inn; or Mr. Mettam’s Hammer and Pincers. Level 
country, rather uninteresting. Angling good. 

Cuv RCH MARNHAM, nearest station, Tuxford, G. N., 4 miles, 
Notts. On Trent. All kinds of Trent fish. Information at 
Brownlow Arms. Country well wooded and fertile. 

CLAYWORTH, nearest stations, Gainsborough, 6 miles, or 
Beckingham, 4 miles, Notts. On Chesterfield and Stockwith 
canal. Information at Crown Inn. Good canal fishing. Country 
fertile and well wooded. 

COLLINGHAM, nearest station Carlton-on-Trent, G. N., 2 miles, 
Notts. On'Trent: All Trent fish. Angling good. Information 
at Jolly Bargemen. Interesting country. 

ConIsBRO’, a station on M.S. and L., Yorkshire. On the Don. 
Good eel fishing, other angling poor. Information at Castle Inn. 
Fine old ruined castle and country well wooded. 

CoNIsTON LAKE, 8 miles from Ambleside, 13 from Ulverston, 
on ‘Furness Railway, Westmoreland. Angling not very good, 
fish being poisoned by the mines. Plenty of eels, pike, perch, &c. 
Angling may be had from boats. Information at Waterhead 
Hotel, Coniston. Scenery good. 

Coguet, Northumberland. By staying at the Anglers Inn, 
at Weldon Bridge, 9 miles from Morpeth, and 3 from Brinkburn 
Station, fishing can be had on some miles of the best part of the 
Coquet. Mr. A. Glass’s charges are most moderate and his place 
most comfortable. The salmon are running up now, and there are 
plenty of trout in the river which ought to be in good order after 
the rain. ; 

CorTam, a Station on M.S. and L., Notts. 
(which see). 

CRICKHOWEL.—Some six miles higher up the Usk, a most 
delightful spot. No association water, but by staying at the 
“Bear Hotel” some fishing can be had. From Crickhowel to 
Brecon is a splendid drive, and the landlord of the “‘ Bear” can 
give every information. 

CRoWLE Wuargr, a station (Crowle) on M. S. and L., Lincoln- 
shire. Stainforth and Keadby Canal and drains. Canal free, 
drains 3s. 6d. a year, of Sheffield Old Association. Angling fair. 
Information and accommodation at Mr. Kent’s, South Yorkshire 
Hotel, Crowle Wharf, and there are several inns at Crowle, one 
mile off. Country flat and uninteresting. Many angling matches 
held here. 

CruMMocK WATER, reach from Keswick, 14 miles, or Cocker- 
mouth, romiles, L. and N. W., Cumberland. Fine angling for 
trout, char, &c. Boats, with permission, &c., may be had at the 
hotel at Scale Hill, one mile away. Scenery very fine, perhaps 
best from the lake itself. 

DrEEPING St. NICHOLAS, nearest station Deeping St. James, 
G. FE. Lincolnshire. There are some good waters here, pre- 
served by Spalding Association. Perch and pike very good (see 
Spalding). Country flat and uninteresting. 

DERWENTWATER, nearest station Keswick, L. and N. W., 1 
mile, Cumberland. Plenty of trout, char, &c. Boats, which 
carry licenses for angling on the lake, &c., may be had at Mrs. 
Bell’s, Portinscale Hotel (see Keswick). Country mountainous 
and picturesque, 

DocpykeE, a station on G.N., Lincolnshire. On the Witham 
(see Bardney). Accommodation at Mrs» Beecham’s, Packet Inn, 
or Mr. Vintner’s,Ferry Inn. Fine bream, and plenty of fish. 
Country flat. 

DONCASTER, a stationon G. N., or M.S. and L. On the Don. 
Angling not over good just here. Information of Mr. Sherwin, 
Crown Inn, or Mr. Barratt’s, Cheshire Cheese, or at the Wheat 
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Sheaf. Stainforth and Keadby Canal (see Stainforth). At Sandall 
2} miles away. Fine old church and railway plant works here. 


DvuNHAM, nearest station, Cottam, 4 miles, Notts. (See Lane- 
ham). 
EASTVILLE, 9 miles from Boston, Lincolnshire. On Hobhole 


Drain (see Old Leake). Two inns where information, tickets, &c., 
may be had. Country flat and uninteresting. 

ELy, a station on G. E., Cambridgeshire. On the Ouse. Cam 
and Lark also near. There is an association at Ely preserving 21 
miles of water, from Cambridge to Littleport. Good angling 
almost all the length. Roach, bream, tench, pike, eels, &c., with 
a few salmon trout and barbel. One of the best perch waters in 
the country. Tickets 2s. 6d. a year, with railway facilities on 
G. E. Information of Mr. Mason, Prospect Place, Ely. Accom- 
modation at the club, Ely. 

FERRIBY SLUICE, nearest station, Barton-on-Humber, 2 miles, 
Lincolnshire. On Ancholm navigation (see Brigg) and Humber. 
Good angling. Tickets at the lock house, and information from 
lock keeper, or at the two inns, South Ferriby. 

Five Mite Hovsg, a small station on G. N., Lincolnshire. On 
the Witham (see Brayford). There is no inn, but this place is 
easily reached from Lincoln. 

GrEAt Grimspy.—Being laid up in port with a broken leg, 
through a slip on the river bank six weeks ago, Mr. Hoffman, 
lessee of the elegant Victoria Music Hall here (a first-rate roach 
angler), brought mea bundle of FisHine GazerTrTeEs to read and 
pass the time away. They afforded me much pleasure and informa- 
tion, and as there are thousands who don’t know there issuch a 
place as Grimsby—with good trout streams and excellent roach 
and eel fishing in the docks here, and neighbouring rivers where 
good sport can be had in roach, perch, bream, pike and eel fishing 
within a shilling ride by train—some, out of the thousands who 
come here by the cheap excursions from all parts of Nottingham, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c., during the summer, might be glad to 
know they can have such sport, gratis. Shall be happy to give 
further information as to names of rivers, stations, &c., if not 
trespassing uponthe space of your useful journal. Any one com- 
ing to Grimsby, will get every information and good treatment at 
moderate charges at Host William Butt’s, Bingham’s Hotel. (An 
ardent lover of the rod, and always ready to oblige any one.)— 
I am, &c., G. HoLLINGSworTH. 

Grove Ferry Kent.—There is some splendid fishing 
to be had at Grove Ferry, in Kent. It is situated on 
the South-Eastern Railway, from London Bridge about seventy- 
six miles. The wateris preserved, but by paying a 1s. a day they 
allow any one to fish. People staying at the Grove Ferry Hotel, 
might get fishing free, there are plenty of boats for hire. I have 
had three or-four days’ fishing there and hired a boat for the day, 
for which I only had to pay the small sum of threepence an hour, 
Intending anglers there should always be prepared and take what 
bait they require with them, as in those kind of places one cannot 
always get bait. Once I had not brought quite enoughand I had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain it. The fish are ofa numerous sort; 
perch, roach.and bream I caught most of. I believe the pike run 
to a large size there. The roach are so numerous that a man told 
me that in August you might almost pick them out of the water. 
I am very fond of Kent myself, I go there every summer. 
I stayed at Minster four or five years ago, and I] have 
cause to remember that visit to the end of my days, 
as I sprained my foot so badly that for two or three days I 
had to lay my foot up. About the fourth day ‘‘ Richard was him- 
self again,” and I went in for sport right earnestly. A day never 
passed but what I had a goodly show of fish, roach, perch and 
tench, but this fishing was in the marshes and very good fishing 
too. I caught more in the marshes than I did when I went to 
Grove Ferry. I am looking forward for the weather to clear up, 
and then I shall try and take a fortnight’s holiday. Apologising 
for taking up so much space.—I am, &c., C. H. 

HATHERSAGE, nearest station, Sheffield, 10 miles. ’Bus or coach 
daily, Derbyshire. On the Derwent. Water strictly preserved, 
but permission may be gained from some of the owners or occu- 
piers in the neighbourhood. First-class trout stream. Informa- 
tion, &c., at Ordnance Inn. Country affords splendid scenery, 
being on edge of Moors, Longshawe, Duke of Rutland’s shoot- 
ing-box near, 

HAWESWATER, nearest station Penrith, on L. and N. W., 13 
miles, Westmoreland. Trout, char, perch, &c., strictly pre- 
served by Lord Lonsdale; but W. Little, Esq., solicitor, Penrith, 
his lordship’s agent, kindly grants permission for a day or so to 
fish in the lake or river Lowther. Accommodation, &c., at Bamp- 
ton (13 miles), and there is a small inn at Mardale Green, 
Scenery very fine. 

Hayron, nearest station, Retford, G. N., or M. S. and L., 3 miles, 
Notts. Stockwith and Chesterfield Canal. Good angling infor- 
mation at Mr. Batty’s, Keel Inn, Idle also near. Country pretty 
but rather flat. 
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KEADBY, nearest station, Althorpe, Lincolnshire. On the 
Keadby and Stainforth Canal. Angling for pike, perch, roach, 
bream, &c., free in canal. There are also several drains, some 
free. Information and accommodation at Mr. Henchcliff’s, South 
Yorkshire Hotel, or Mr. Eager, Friendship Inn. 

KESWICK, a station on L. and N. W., Cumberland. Derwent 
and Greta, also St. John’s, Threlkeld, and Borrowdale becks, and 
Derwentwater and Barrenthwaite lakes. There is an association 
here which protects fish in all these waters, and after August next 
the Derwent Fishery Board will grant licenses for the taking of 
trout, char and salmon. Salmon, to Bassenthwaite lake, ros. ; 
whole of district, to Workington, 20s. for season, 5s. for month. 
Trout, whole of district, season, 5s., month, 2s. 6d. Fly fishing 
good, in April and May particularly. Information from Mr. 
Jobn Alcock, or officers of the club at Keswick. 


KIRKSTEAD, a station on G.N., Lincolnshire. On the Witham 


(see Bardney). Information at the iun. Angling fair. Country 
flat. 
KIVETON Park, a station on M. S. and L., Notts. On the 


Stockwith and Chesterfield Canal. Fairangling. Information at 
Kiveton Park Hotel, near station. Tickets, 1s. a year; 2d. a day. 
Splendid country, woods and dells. Anston Stones, a very pretty 
valley near here ; also Windsick Common, and Roche Abbey. 

LANEHAM, nearest station, Cottam, 2 miles, Notts. On the 
Trent. Angling good, and all Trent fish, Free to visitors to 
Mr. Johnson’s Ferry-boat Inn; also water under Sheffield 
Association is here. Good accommodation, and country well 
wooded a distance from the river. 

LANGRICK, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. On the Witham 
(see Bardney). There is an inn at the water, where information 
and accommodation may be had; also at Boston, 4 miles away. 
Angling very good for all Witham fish. Country flat and un- 
interesting. 

Lincotn, on G. N., M. S. and L., and Mid. 
association here, of which Mr. Burne and Mr. Durance, of 
Lincoln, are secretaries. The society preserve great length of 
water, including the Witham from Bardney Lock upwards, also the 
Fossdyke to where it joins the Trent at Torksey. Good angling 
for roach, pike, perch, eels, &c. Mr. G: Barton is water bailif. 
Tickets 1s. each. The chief stations are Brayford, Washing- 
borough, Five Mile House, Saxilby, Torksey, &c., which see. 
A fine old town and very interesting. 

LITTLEPORT, a station G. E., Cambridgeshire. On the Ouse. 
Good angling here, particularly perch. Ely Association water 
comes to here (see Ely). Information, &c., at the Granby Inn. 
Country flat and fenny. 

LoUGHBOROUGH, a station on Mid., Leicestershire. 
Soar. Good argling in river; also in canal. 
Messrs. Caylen and Sons, Station Road. 
Country interesting. 

LOWESWATER, best reached from Cockermouth, 10 miles, 
Keswick, 15 miles, L.and N. W. Cnmberland. This is a small 
lake, and angling in which may be had by staying at the hotel at 
Scale Hill, a mile away. Scenery fair, fine from lake. 

Lynton Lock, 8 miles from York, on the Ouse. Good angling 
for all Ouse fish. Free for everything but salmon. Information 
at Lock-house, or a York. Salmon may be caught by licence. 

MATTERSEY, nearest station, Ranskill, G. N., two miles, Notts. 
On the Idle. Good angling. Information at Barley Mow, or 
Blacksmiths’ Arms. Country well wooded. 


There is a strong 


On the 
Information of 
Several good inns, &c. 


MounrTSORREL, nearest station, Sileby, on Mid., 2 miles. On 
the Soar. Pike and bream fine, also roach, eels, &c. (see 
Barrow). Information of Mr. Thomas Redkin, New Cottages. 


Several inns. Country charming. Charnwood Forest hills near, 
from which~splendid views of the surrounding country is had. 
Also the granite quarries. 

NaBuRN Lock, a station (Naburn) on G. N., Yorkshire. On 
Ouse. Good angling for all Ouse fish, except salmon, free. 
Salmon by licence. Dace, prime. Information, &c., at three 
inns in village. Country pretty. 

NEWPORT, nearest station, Staddlethorpe, on N. E., 2 miles. E. 
Yorkshire. Market Weighton Canal affords good angling. Infor- 
mation of Mr. Peckhover, or at Black Horse Inn. Good angling 
also in delphs or excavations by side of railway. Country well 
wooded. 

Op LEAKE, nearest station, Sibsey, z miles, or Boston 6 miles, 
G.,N. Lincolnshire. On Hobhole drain. Boston Association 
water (see Boston). Angling very good; roach, bream, pike, 
&c., fine and plentiful. Information of Mr, Harrison, Oat Sheaf 
Inn. 

PETERBOROUGH, on G. N. and Mid., Northamptonshire. On 
the Nene. Good angling from land or boat; river difficult to fish 
from weeds. Association here preserves from mouth of New Cut 
to Alwalton Mill; 8 miles. ‘Tickets, yearly, 2s. 6d.; weekly, rs. 
daily, 6d. Information of Mr. E. March, telegraph inspector, 
G, N. R. Station; or Mr. Gilling, hairdresser, Cowgate. Accommo- 








dation at club house, Mr. Morning’s Saracen’s Head; or the Boat 
Inn, Broad Bridge Street. Boats at boat yard. 

PINCHBECK, nearest station, Spalding, G. N. R., 2 miles, 
On the Glen. Good angling in Spalding Association Water (see 
Spalding). Accommodation, &c., at Spalding. Country flat 
and fenny. 

QuORNDON, nearest station, Barrow-on-Soar, on Mid., 1 mile, 
Leicestershire. Onthe Soar. Good angling for pike and bream. 
Water preserved (see Barrow). Information at the White Hart 
and other inns. Whartonpool is a capital place. The kennels 
are here of the Quorn hunt, Cowntry interesting and well- 
wooded. 

ROCHDALE, Lancashire. 
Free. 

Royston, a station on Mid., Yorkshire. On Barnsley Canal. 
Barnsley Association preserve this water to Royston railway 
bridge. Information at Mr. Cutts, Royston Bridge; also at 
Cudworth at Mr. Kenyon’s, Monk Bretton Bridge. 

SANDAL MAaGwna, a station on Mid., Yorkshire. On Barnsley 
Canal. Wakefield Association have water to Royston railway 
bridge (see Royston). Information at Sandal where canal joins 
Calder. Well-wooded country. 

SAXILBY, a station on M.S. and L., Lincolnshire. On Foss- 
dyke (see Brayford). Good swims near Chemical Works, at Till 
end, and Durnsey Nook. There are several inns at which infor- 
mation, tickets, &c., may be had. Country rather flat, but well 
farmed. 

SHARDLOw, nearest station, Castle Donnington, Mid., 1 mile, 
Leicestershire. On Trent good angling for all Trent fish. Plenty 
of salmon. No netting tickets 5s. (daily 6d). Information of 
Mr. Richdale, Navigation Inn, Shardlow. 

SIBSEY, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire, 
(see Old Leake). No innnearer than Old Leake. 
angling good. 

SOUTHREY, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. 
(see Bardney). Information at the inn near station. 
flat; angling good. 

SPALDING, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. There is a club 
here having waters on several drains, the Glen, and other streams. 
Good angling and fish heavy in most waters. Pike, perch, roach, 
&c. Tickets, 2s. 6d. a day; subscribers, ros. 6d. a year. 
Information of Mr. Calthorpe and Mr. Maples, joint secretaries, 
and with accommodation of Mr. Thomas Hargrave, White Lion 
Hotel. 

STAINFORTH, a station on N. E. South Yorkshire. Good 
angling in canal or Don (see Barnby Dun.) Bream good. Infor- 
mation at Keel Inn, Stainforth. Country flat and uninteresting. 

STAVERTON, Totnes.—J. P. T. writes: For good and cheap trout 
fishing quarters, I can strongly recommend Mr. Topes’, Staverton, 
Totnes, South Devon, from whence I have lately returned. The 
fishing is good, but not easy. The trout run large. 

STIXWOULD, astation on G. N., Lincolnshire. On the Witham 
(see Bardney). Accommodation and particulars at the inn. 
Country flat; angling good. 

STOCKWITH, nearest station Walkeringham, G. N., 2 miles. 
Lincolnshire. Junction of Idle and Trent, and Stockwith and 
Chesterfield Canal. Good angling in all these waters free. 
Inquire at Newcastle Arms, or Bridge Inn. 

SURFLEET, a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. On the Glen. 
Good angling close to the station. Roach fine. Spalding 
Association Water (see Spalding). Several inns at Surfleet. 

Swinton Fratrs. Swinton, a station on Midland, Yorkshire. 
Fishing moderate, but being spoilt by pollution, in Dove and 
Dean Canal. No trout. 

SysToON, a station on Mid., Leicestershire. The Soar and 
Wreke run near here, and are preserved by the Leicester Angling 
Association. ‘Tickets, &c., of the officers of the society at Leices- 
ter, and information, &c., at several inns. 

TALLYLYN LAKE IN MERIONETHSHIRE, is 10 miles from 
Machynleth and Dolgelly, and the same distance from Towyn, but 
via Towyn, the railway will take you to within three miles of the 
lake, to a village called Aberthelugh ; here a trap can be obtained 
to complete journey. This lake (about 3 miles in circumference) 
is full of trout and the fishing is very good all through the season 
though of course best in the month of May. There are two inns 
on the lake side, of which that called Tynycornel is by far the 
best, and is well supplied with boats, which are free to persons 
staying in this house. The trout in this lake take freely during 
some hours of the day in almost any weather and run to a largish 
size—the average being half a pound. The terms for board and 
lodging, at both houses, are very moderate, and the intending 
fisherman if he remains a week is pretty certain to have two or three 
days’ good sport. The best flies for this month are the alder, oak, 
partridge green, red spinner and a fly particularly killing on this 
lake known as “ Jones’ infallible.” There is fairish fishing 
to be had in the river which runs out of Tallylyn for trout 


Good angling in Hollinworth Lake. 


On Hobhole drain 
Country flat ; 


On the Witham 
Country 
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with an occasional salmon; but the trout are mostly smaller 
than those of the lake and which rise freely, except after a flood. 
—G. H. B. 

TATTERSHALL. a station on G. N., Lincolnshire. On the 
Witham (see Bardney). No inn very near; several at town 
a little distance off. Angling good. Country somewhat flat and 
scenery tame. 

Trtney Lock, nearest station Holton-le-Clay, G. N., 34 miles, 
Lincolnshire. Fair angling in Louth Navigation Waters free. 
Accommodation at inn near to lock. Scenery tame, country flat. 

Tue ARROW, this stream is of little note till you come to Ring- 
ton. There are only three clubs on it, namely Tetley, Pembridge 
and Leominster. The former is private, permission may be had on 
some parts of it by asking. 

Tur LuaG—which I will commence at Presteigne. There is 
no club, but permission may be had from the land proprietors and 
occupiers. From this place to Ringsland the water is private and 
strictly preserved. At Ringsland there isa club conducted by 
Mr. John Williams, of Lugg Cottage, practical fisherman and fly 
dresser, who supplies every article connected ‘with the art on 
reasonable terms. Only a limited number of members are admitted 
into the club. In this part of the stream the only fish are trout, 
grayling and eels. At Leominster there are two clubs, particulars 
of which may be obtained from Mr. Saxby, bookseller, Leominster. 
There is a club at Dunmore, seven miles from Hereford, particu- 
lars of which may be had on application to F. Symonds, Esq., 
solicitor, Hereford. 

Tue Norrotk Broaps AND Rivers. — Make Yarmouth or 
Lowestoft your headquarters, and every day you can go by rail 
and get good sport at Cantley, Reedham, Buckenham, Brundall, 
Mutford, Ormesby, Wroxham, and countless other places. Call 
on Mx. C. Greene, fishing-tackle maker, London Street, Norwich, 
if you can. 

THIRLEMERE, nearest station Keswick, on L. and N. W., 5 
miles, Cumberland. This lake contains salmon, trout, char, &c., 
belongs to Manchester Corporation, and is strictly preserved. 
Information of Mr. Alcock, Keswick. A portion of St. John’s 
beck also belongs to Corporation, and is preserved. Scenery fine, 

THORNE, a station on NN. E., South Yorkshire. Fair angling in 
Stainforth and Keadley Canal (see Barnby Dun). Several inns at 
Thorne afford accommodation or information. 

THORNTON, nearest station, Desford, 1 mile, on Mid., Leicester- 
shire. A large reservoir which affords fine trout angling. Belongs 
to Leicester Waterworks Company. Leicester is about six miles 
off and information at angling houses. 

TorKSEY, astation on M. S. and L., Lincolnshire. Fossdyke 
joins Trent here; good angling in both (see Brayford and 
Laneham). Information, &c., at Swan Inn, Holme Arms, and 
Castle Inn. 

‘TYTHERLEIGH ARMS Inn, Chardstock, Dorset. Three miles of 
good trout-fishing in the River Axe, no brushwood, good stickles, 
constant succession of fine streams and deep pools; with gravelly 
bed. Central and close to the river, offers good accommodation, 
and a conveyance will meet gentlemen by notice either at 
Axminster, Chard, or Chard Road Station. Fishing tickets, 15. 
per month, or 30s. for the season. The above inn stands alone 
in a high and healthy spot, bordering on three counties, com- 
manding extensive land and sea scenery, and in close proximity 
to meet three packs of hounds. Post Office at the house.— 
WixiiaMs Toms, Proprietor. 

ULLESWATER,. nearest station Penrith, L. and N. W., Cum- 
berland. The lake may be fished free by anglers from boats 
anywhere. Trout, perch, &c. Angling not over good. Accom- 
modation, boats, &c., at Patterdale or Pooley Bridge Hotels. 
Scenery very fine. 

VERNATTS, nearest station, Surfleet, G. N., 2 miles, Lincoln- 
shire. Drain preserved by Spalding Association. Angling very 
good (see Spalding). Country flat and fenny. 

WASHINGBOROUGH, a Station on G. N., Lincolnshire. 
Witham (see Brayford). 
‘in the Witham close to. 

WASTWATER, best reached from Keswick, ro miles, although 
several stations nearer, Cumberland. Good trout and char. 
Lake very deep. Boats, which carry license to fish, accommoda- 
tion, &c., at inns at Wastdale Head, or the Strands. Scenery 
extremely picturesque. 

WILLINGTON AND REpToN, a station on L.and N. W., Derby- 
shire. On Trent, and Dove enters Trent here. Good angling 

*for all Trent fish, including salmon. Information of Mr. Key’s, 
Red Lion, Bridge Street, Derby, which is six miles off, and affords 
good accommodation. Repton School is near. 

WINDERMERE, station at Lake Side, Furness Railway, and 
Windermere, L. and N. W., Westmoreland. Good perch 
angling, a fewtrout, &c. Boats at Bowness and Ambleside. 
Scenery very good. A steamer onthe lake galls at Bowness, 
Ambleside, &c., two or three times a day, 


On the 
There is no inn here, but good angling 











ANGLING REMINISCENCES. 


. HAT do I think about Thames barbelling?” ‘Is it as 

good as it used to be?” Well, I should think the 
stock of fish is, or ought to be, quite as good as in years gone by, 
even allowing for an occasional exercise of what they are pleased 
to term their ‘‘right” of netting, by people from whom one 
might expect better things, and who sweep out in one or two 
hauls what might afford days and days of amusement to the 
legitimate angler. But then, five and twenty or thirty years ago, 
there were certainly not se many anglers, and angling clubs 
could almost be counted up on your fingers; whilst now the 
number of clubs is “legion,” and until they all taboo the very 
absurd custom of weighing-in and giving prizes for big takes, 
instead of for specimen fish, so long will there be complaints 
from the generality of anglers of the apparent decadence of 
Thames fishing; because the small stock-fish are kept instead of 
being returned to the water. 

Then, again, look at the damage and annoyance caused by that 
abomination of anglers, the steam-launch, washing and 
undermining the banks, causing so many death-traps on the 
margin of our beautiful stream. There is hardly a barbel-pitch 
on the Thames where you will be exempt from annoyance from a 
succession of members of the snobocracy out for the day, who un- 
fortunately appear to be in a very large majority of cases, the 
temporary owners of a “ Puffing Billy,” Why not put on a good 
stiff license tax, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer? with 
stringent regulations as to the rate of speed, which would be 
looked after by the officers of the Conservancy. Years ago, 
this little pest of the present day was almost unknown, and one 
could manage to appropriate a pet swim, with the certainty of 
knowing that the only chance of aswamp was from a barge, 
which one had ample time to avoid, by drawing poles and crossing 
over till the barge had passed on, with a cheery ‘‘ What sport ?”’ 
from the steersman. 

I remember a splendid week’s fishing, I had with a friend, 
some five and twenty years since, on one of the finest portions of 
the upper Thames, but which would never have happened if 
“Puffing Billy” had been in the ascendant. It was when 
“travelling ” floats were just coming into use onthe Thames, 
and the modus operandi was hardly understood, by the locals. 
In fact, it was the first time I had used the running float myself, 
and I had to find out the ‘““how” and the “‘ why” and so forth. 
My friend Ellis hadnever seen one, andourpuntman, “ William,’’ 
evidently was as much in the dark, so, when we had fixed ona 
lovely swim of some forty yards or so, and Ellis was for rigging 
up his tackle, very naturally ‘“‘W.” remarked “Ah! its no use 
trying that style; why Mr. Smith did just the same last year, and 
he never caught anything that way; you must use the leger or 
youll catch nothing.” ‘Well, but hgw did Mr. Smith work 
it?” I said; rather anxious to know how that piscatorial 
luminary managed the business. After a little cornering, it 
turned out that Mr. Smith’s float was not like the one I intended 
to try, so I remarked that as I was not so particularly anxious 
about catching the fish, as to learn how to work the new float, I 
would just trouble “‘ W.” to pick me out a nice little lot of lobs in 
a can, and I would work my tackle in my own style, whilst he at- 
tended to my friend, and rigged him out in all the glory of a new 
leger. My line was soon ready, and taking the depth carefully, I 
set the “ gut stop” in the line about two inches over the top ring 
ofthe float. Before my worm had travelled a couple of yards 
from the punt, down went the float and in went the steel. ‘‘ First 
blood ” to the float, before the leger had gone overboard, Ano- 
ther followed and then another. By this time the leger was at 
work, but with no result, and after watching me catch a few 
more, Ellis changed his leger fora float similar to my own, and 
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sitting down next to me on the well, we fished the swim down 
side by side. After taking afew more barbel, the fish dropped 
lower down, and we hooked some quite forty yards from the punt, 
We had over thirty good fish in the well when we left off, and 
keeping our success quiet, managed to drop down the following 
morning to our swim undisturbed for some time, till we were 
amused by the evolutions of some banksmen, who tried to fish 
our swim with a leger from the bank, with the result of having the 
leger swept inshore by the stream, The barbel were on tolerably 
well the greater part of the morning, but the mill, which was 
some distance above us, had to be stopped for repairs, and as 
soon as the stream slackened, off went our fish and we caught no 
more that day; however, our total was oyer 14 cwt. in the day 


and a half; the greater portion we returned, sending up some of | 


the finest as specimens, to London. The news of our success of 
course was soon spread ; our poor swim was completely hunted to 
death, but no barbel were taken ; and whilst the punts were going 
down stream, we went up to a quiet part of the river, and hada 
couple of days amongst the chub, using principally a ‘“‘ Marlow 
Crow” with grand results, filling the well each day with splendid 
fish. The next two days we spun for jack, being equally suc- 
cessful with them. 

Whilst penning these lines, I received a visit from an old friend 
and enthusiastic angler, Dr. D., who, remarking on the badness 
of chub fishing now, compared to what it used to be, told me how 
much damage he had noticed resulting from the wash of the 
launches ; bushes, from under which he had taken any number 
of good fish, completely swept away by the roots. I don’t know 
whether you, dear reader, may trace any connection between the 
increase of ‘“ Puffing Billies” and the smaller number of “good 
takes,” but, as an eminent member remarked, when asked his 
Opinion on another knotty point, ‘‘ What do_you think?” 

OTTER. 
(Author of the‘‘ Modern Angler.’) 





SALT-WATER FISHING STATIONS. 


(The following list ts taken chiefly from “The Angler’s Diary,” a 
Uitile 1s. 6d. guide issued by the *‘ Field” office, Strand, London, a copy 
of which we strongly advise every angler to have. It is published 
annually, and the information is generally correct and at any rate tt 
shows how further particulars can be had by writing to the places 
named. ) ' 


ALDERNEY.—There is good sea-fishing of all kinds from the 
rocks. ' 

BoGnor (Sussex).—Whiting, coal fish, bass, &c. 

Bripport (Dorset).—Bass, pollack, mackerel, &c. 

BRIGHTON.—Sea-fishing and fair fresh-water fishing in neigh- 
bourhood. 

BuDLEIGH SALTERTON (Devon).—Trout fishing and good sea- 
fishing. Bass, whiting, pollack, pout, &c. 

Spo ks (Hants).—Fresh and salt water fishing, both 
good. 

DawLisu.—Dabs, pout, pollack, &c. 

Drat.—Good sea-fishing and a little fresh-water fishing. 
2 Exmoutu.—Bass, flounders, eels, pollack, dabs, mackerel, 

c 
Fitey (Yorkshire)—First-rate sea-fishing. 
FLAMBOROUGH.—Cod and coal fish. 

Fowey (Cornwall).—Very good sea-fishing and some trouting. 

GUERNsEY.—Pollack, mackerel, turbot, &c. 

HartLanpd (North Devon).—Sea-fish of all kinds and 
trouting. 

Hay.inG IsLanp.—Very good fishing in the harbour. 

HytTHe.—Good whiting fishing, and pike and perch in 
canal. . _’ , 

Ist—E or Man.—Excellent sea-fishing of all kinds and a little 
trouting. 

Istz or WiGHt—Very good pout and whiting fishing off 
Ryde, Bembridge and Yarmouth. Rock tench and flounders 
at Ventnor. 


JERsEY.—A little pond fishing and very good sea-fishing of 
all kinds. 

Tue Lizarp (Cornwall).—Good bass fishing. 

Look (Hants).—Good sea-fishing. 

LOWESTOFT.—Some sea-fishing in the autumn. 
first-class freshwater fishing all free in neighbourhood. 

Lyme Recis.—Bass, mackerel, &c., and good trouting in 
neighbourhood. 

LynmoutH (North Devon).—Sea-fishing and salmon and 
trout fishing in the Lynn. 

MAarGATE.—Deep line-fishing is good. Whiting, bass, mullet, 
&c. Some roach and perch in the dykes near Reculvers. 
MevaaissEy (Cornwall).—Good sea-fishing from boat. 

pollack, &c., 

PENzANCE.—Good pollack fishing. 

PLymMoutH.—Good sea-fishing, and there are several trout 
streams in the neighbourhood. Messrs. Hearder, the fishing 
tackle makers, Union Street, Plymouth, will furnish every inform- 
ation. 

Poote (Dorset).—Good sea-fishing. 

RamsGATe,—Good sea-fishing for cod, bass, whiting, 
Fresh-water fishing in the Stour. 

SIDMOUTH.—A little trouting and good sea-fishing. 

Starton Ley (Devon).—Very good sea-fishing, and perhaps as 
good pike, perch, roach, rudd and eel fishing as anywhere in 
England Write to the Royal Sands Hotel, Slapton, near Dart- 
mouth, for further particulars. Fishing in the Ley closes on 
September 30, to prevent disturbance of the wild fowl. 

SOU1HEND.—Large flounders are taken by fishing off the 

ier. 

; SwAnAGz.—Good pollack fishing. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—AIll kinds of sea-fishing, very good. Trouting 
in the neighbourhood. 

Torquay.—Capital sea-fishing in Torbay, and mackerel and 
pollack fishing outside. The Dart, Teign and other trout streams 
are within easy reach of Torquay by rail. 

TRuRO.—There is good sea-fishing and fair trouting here. 

WeymovutH.—Good fishing for pollack, whiting, mackerel, 
rock-fish, bass, &c, 

Wuirsy (Yorks).—Capital sea-fishing and also salmon and 
(good) trout fishing. 

YARMouTH.—Good sea-fishing for whiting, and, like Lowestoft, 
a capital place to make head-quarters for fishing the Norfolk 
rivers and broads, teeming with fish, and most of the fishing 
free. 


Plenty of 


Bass, 


&e. 








THES SCOTCH ~LOCHS: 


I AM this year taking my holidays amongst some of the lochs of 

Scotland and herewith send you a few notes of my own and 
the sport of other anglers staying here—Loch Errochd—a loch less 
known than many of the others, although of late the anglers of 
London and other parts of the south of England are finding their 
way and testing its resources. On Friday Messrs. Browne and 
Maxwell, of London, took 151b. of trout, Mr. Thomas Elliott from 
Tunbridge, Kent; got 14 1b. On Saturday, Messrs. Browne and 
Maxwell, rowing down to the far end of the loch, took with the fly 
off the shallows 11 1b., and Mr. Elliott got twelve trout weighing 
10 lb. Mr. Hall on Monday killed 7 1b. of trout, Mr. Browne 8 lb. 
of trout, Messrs. §. Quinten and Debenham of London 12 |b., and 
Messrs. Chalmers and Maxwell—fishing Loch Garry, one of the 
neighbouring lochs, on which Mr. Macdonald, the hotel-keeper, 
has now a boat—took 1415. of veryhandsome fish. Mr. Lee, 
staying with his family at the hotel, killed in four days 43 Ib. of 
trout. ‘The char are now rising to the fly at the east end of loci 
Errochd. The salmo ferox are somewhat late this year, the snow 
on the surrounding mountains not having yet disappeared and the 
water as a consequence continuing at a low temperature. Loch 
Errochd, however, from its general strroundings and elevation 
(some 1100 feet above the level of the sea) and from its great 
depth in parts, is later than Loch Awe and some of the other 
large lakes of Scotland.. It is a late summer and autumn loch ; and 
the gamesome pluck and endurance for which its watery denizens 
are specially sought, are not fully developed until after the long 
warm days of the year are advanced. 
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MESSRS. PODGERS AND SUCKLING’S DAY OUT; 


OR, SOME OF THE PLEASURES OF ANGLING. 
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They go down by train to a place they have heard of as being a very good one. 
Mr. Podgers: ‘ Here boy, how far is the Dormant Water from here ?” 
Boy: “Three mile, sir; yer oughter a got out at the next station. No train for three hours! ” 
Podgers: ‘Oh Jupiter! how shall I walk that distance ?” 
But they do arrive there, after a very hot journey. 
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After a rest they set to in good earnest. 
Mr. Suckling hooks his friend by the ear and thinks he is hung up again in one those confounded;boughs ! 


Mr. Podgers is very much startled, not to say annoyed, and it’s nearly the cause of a rupture between them; but in the end he is 
pacified and they go on again. 
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Finding they can’t get on very well at fly-fishing, they have a turn at bottom-fishing, and are pretty miserable, as the fish don’t bite 
and it has come on to rain. 
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They are disturbed by an infuriate bull, which the farmer lets out to Scare trespassers, Fortunately there is a tree handy, which 
Podgers manages to get up a little way. It’s marvellous how he managed it, considering his weight; but there’s no knowing 
what we can do until we are put to it! So Suckling said; it was too bad of him, though, to leave his friend in this 
predicament ; but with the assistance of some farm labourers ~—attracted by his cries for help—the bull was driven off and 
Mr. Podgers released. 


(Zo be completed next week.) 
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TROUT AT SUNBURY WEIR. 


HERE are few points on the river Thames more famous for 
trout than Sunbury Weir, and the associations and connec- 

tions which surround it will always render it proverbial for good 
fishing, The Board of Thames Conservancy at the present time 
are engaged in enlarging the bay, and when complete it cannot 
fail to make it more attractive for the well-known Thames trout, 
and to become more largely patronised by the anglers. The por- 
tion which is being taken in to extend the bay, is looking up- 
wards on the left-hand side of the weir, now filled with rugged and 
massive stones which are to be removed. The water above these 
stones has been dammed up sufficiently high to prevent a flow of 
the stream from coming down; and being so prevented, the whole 
of the stones have become exposed, leaving little shallows of 
water of only a few inches in depth between. The result has been 
that on Thursday in last week several young trout were seen in 
these little eddies ; and on examination taking place, something 
like sixteen little spotted beauties of from half a pound to one 
pound each were rescued and turned in the weir stream. A brace 
of these splendid specimens were accidentally killed from the 
stones falling on them. They had every appearance of being the 
real Thames. trout, beautifully spotted, and apparently naturally 
hatched from the ova of their own species in the river, and not 
from the artificial process, as no trout from fish-culture have been 
placed in the Thames for some years. I only wish Mr. Edward 
Lukyn had been there to have seen them as I did, and thus place, 
as it even is now, beyond doubt the facts I have been able to re- 
most gratifying circumstance 


cord. [f is altogether a 


to know that sixteen good-sized Thames trout which 
can resist the victimising capacities of that voracious 
monster, the jack, are in the weir waters of Sunbury. There 


they are—they were seen by Mr. Thomas Spreckley, Mr. Alfred 
Nuthall and myself, and their removal was accomplished by the 
river-keepers who were fortunately there at the time. It is just 
possible that others may have got away, and as the works proceed, 
others may yet be found. The good news will be received with 
much satisfaction by the Thames trout anglers, and will add to 
the merits and attractive capacities of the weir at Sunbury-on- 
Thames. It should also stultify that unnatural feeling of 
objection which was raised against the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society because some of the trout in that neighbourhood 
were netted to obtain ova for artificial propagation. All the fish 
so taken were returned, with the exception of a male and female 
retained for future use, and, in lieu of these, two brace of fine 
handsome trout raised by Mr. James Forbes at Chertsey Bridge 
were placed in the Sunbury waters. It is, however, hoped that 
those who withdrew their support, and others who had promised 
to extend it, will look at the matter in a more genial light; as it 
was done fora grand and noble purpose, which will, in a year or 


two, be realised by the introduction of numbers of good fish raised — 


from the netted Thames trout of Sunbury. B, 








HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 


IV.—HawWESWATER AND THE LOWTHER. 


By Woon; “Ts 

ne Patterdale the stout pedestrian may easily reach Hawes- 

water, A ramble of five or six miles up the quiet valley of 
Martindale, he may push on over the Fells to Mardale; or when he 
has ascended High Street, or been to Brotherswater or Hayes 
water, he may descend by the road to Mardale Green, and thus 
enter the watershed of the Lowther. As he descends he will find 
Bleawater a little overa mile off as the crow flies ; and a little 
further in the same direction is Smallwater, another of the small 








lakes of this district; but going this way it will be advisable to 
accompany some one who knows the road, or to take a guide, as 
being high, the surrounding district is liable to be clouded, and 
there is no beaten track. 
clear, and wending your way down the valley you get to Mardale 
Green, where there is a small inn. At Mardale you are about a 
mile above Haweswater, and from here the pedestrian, by way of 
Gatescarth Pass and Longsteddale, may reach Kendal, some fif- 
teen miles off. Haweswater will be found ensconced amongst the 
hills and lofty mountains, of which High Street, Kidsty Pike, and 
Harter Fells, are the most prominent; and though one of the 
smaller lakes, it is immensely pretty as a water scene. Itis three 
miles long and halfa mile broad, and covers, it is said, 344 acres. 
To judge of the sizes of the small lakes, it maybe also mentioned 
that Bleawatercovers 41 acres ; Brother’s Water, 40; Hayeswater, 
38; Angle Tarn, 20; and Smallwater, 11. Haweswater is situated 
in the midst of Naddle Forest, the woods of which clothe the 
sides of the hills on either side, particularly on the east shore. 
About midway down the lake a bold ridge juts forward, almost 
severing it in two, and close beside it is Measand beck or For- 
dendale brook, one of the chief feeders of the lake itself. The 
scenery is wild and yet. grand, and affords a favourite retreat for the 
artist as well as the ordinary tourist. 


Reaching Smallwater the road is pretty 


At Mardale, an ancestor of the family of Holm—who came over 
with the Conqueror, of course, but who hailed from Stockholm, 
it is said (where the Conqueror never was, that history tells), and 
who was rewarded, as was usual with these faithful followers, 
with an estate in the Midlands—flying from his enemies in the 
time of King John, concealed himself in the hills, and the cave 
in which he hid is called Hugh’s cave to this day. Rather more 
than a mile below the lake is Bampton, a village noted for its old 
grammar school and its associations. Bampton is nine miles 
from Penrith, and four from Shap. Dr. Thomas Gibson, who 
married Cromwell’s daughter, and who was Physician-general of 
the Protector’s Army, was a native of this village. He was also 
known to history as an antiquarian and a Bishop of London. 
The Lowther runs by Bampton and on to Askham. A short dis- 
tance off is the village of Shap—noted for its ancient Premons- 
tratensian Abbey, the ruins of which lie by the side of the river. 
This abbey was very celebrated in its time ; and at the dissolution, 
falling with the rest, it passed into the hands of Lord Wharton, 
by grant; and of a descendant of whom an ancestor of the 
Lonsdale family purchased it many years ago. There are few 
ruins remaining, but there are sufficient to show what an ex- 
tensive place it was. When in its prosperity, it was buried amid 
an extensive wood, which gave to it an air of seclusion, 


and the necessary solemnity to make it impressive. Near 
to Shap are the remains of some Druidical or other 
structure. These seem to have consisted of two rows 


ofrough granite stones, some sixty feet apart and half a mile long 
At one end of this enclosure seems to have been a circle. This 
is called Karl Lofts. Lower down the valley is Lowther Castle, 
one of the seats of the Earl of Lonsdale, a noble pile of Gothic, 
giving a pleasing relief to the eye from the vivid green of its 
woody surroundings. Built of a light stone, and having a grand 
and massive appearance, it forms a fine contrast. The structure 
is surmounted by a tower, from the summit of which is said to be 
had one of the finest views of the surrounding country that can be 
seen from this side of the district. Skiddaw, Helvellyn, Saddle- 
back, and Seat Sandal form prominent objects. The castle is 
eminently worth a visit, if only for its paintings and sculpture. 
The park is very grand. Indeed, it is saidto present ‘the finest 
scene in the British dominions.” Studded with fine forest trees, 
the grey crags around clothed with verdure, with the pellucid 
Lowther, bright and clear, winding its serpentine course amid its 
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banks and braes, make it almost a modern paradise. One portion 
is called the Elysian Fields! The park includes about 600 acres, 
and is principally on the east bank of the river. Close to is the 
village of Askham, half-way between Bampton and Penrith, and 
within an hour’s walk of the latter place. At Askham is a fine old 
hall, and near are also some Druidical remains and a large cairn 
called “White-raise.” In taking down the valley of the 
Lowther, the best way to reach Penrith is 
Helton, Askham and Yanwath, as it is the most pictur- 
esque. By way of Shap and Clifton is the best for carriages. 
At Yenwath you join the road from Pooley Bridge already re- 
ferred to, and at the junction of the Lowther with the Eamont 
stands Brougham Hall. Perched on an eminence not far from 
the ruins of Brougham Castle, it also commands extensive views 
of the surrounding country, and particularly of the fells beyond 
Ulleswater. These and other adjuncts have probably led to its 
being designated ‘‘The Windsor of the North,” so beautiful are 
the views. The whole of this valley is easily got at by the rail- 
way—the Lancaster and Carlisle, which has stations at both 
Clifton and Shap; the latter of which is within three miles or so 
of the foot of Haweswater, and Clifton is close to Lowther Park, 
and not-very far from the castle itself. 

Unlike Ulleswater, Haweswater is strictly preserved so far as 
its fishery is concerned. It belongs entirely to the Earl of 
Lonsdale, and is pretty full of both trout and perch, and there are 
also a fair quantity of char and a few other kinds of fish. In 
Brotherswater, Hayeswater, Bleawater. Angle Tarn, and Small- 
water, there are trout and perch, but no char. In most of them 
the angling is let to variouspersons. They areall strictly preserved, 
but it is not impossible to get a day’s angling in Angle Tarn, 
which is three to four miles from Patterdale, and at the hotel 
there you will learn of whom to procure the requisite permission, 
and possiblythesameapplies to others. IntheAngle Tarn, there is 
a good trout fishing in a wind, if it is not too strong. The river 
Lowther is also strictly preserved, nearly its whole length. Like 
the Eamont and the Eden, it contains very fine trout; but the 
fish are scarcely so plentiful as in the Eden, still they are very 
fine in size. The water of these lakes and streams is very pure 
and well adapted for the breeding of trout and other fish. 
the angling of this district has been looked after more strictly, it 
is said the fishing has improved; and no doubt this will go on. 
It is the opinion of competent authorities, that, were the fishing 
properly looked after, the district which includes Ulleswater, 
Haweswater, Hayeswater, Brotherswater, Angle Tarn, Red Tarn, 
Griesdale Tarn, and Kepple Cove Tarn would form, properly 
preserved, the best fishing ground in England. 

The various landlords of the inns in the district are mostly au 
fut as to what the angler requires when visiting this locality, and 
most of the boats plying on the lakes carry with them the re- 
quisite permission to angle. Should that not be found to be the 
case, so far as Haweswater is concerned, Mr. William Little, 
solicitor, of Penrith, who is Lord Lonsdale’s agent in this part, 
will grant permission to any visitor to angle with the rod for a 
day, if he makes application to him. The same gentleman will 
also give a similar permission for angling in the river Lowther, 
nearly the whole length of which is under Lord Lonsdale’s juris- 
diction. This is a great boon to visitors to the locality of an 
angling turn, and the thanks of anglers are due to his lordship 
for it. 


by way of 


Since 








FISHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY; HOW TO COMBINE 
THEM. | 

WHEN it is too bright to fish, the angler has to be idle, or 

at least can only employ himself in admiring the beauties 

of the scenery into which his love of angling has taken him. The 








object of this article is to show him how he can most easily and 
pleasantly employ such time as may be useless, if devoted to 
fishing, in procuring pictures of the scenery around him. The 
number of anglers who are sufficiently expert with the pencil to 
be able to get satisfactory results in the way of sketches, is few, 
The beautiful and mysterious art of photography has now been 
reduced to such simplicity that you, reader, though you have 
never handled a camera in your life, might in half an hour learn 
how to take photographs of the greatest beauty. How? We 
will try and show you. 

For many years past in our trouting excursions into various 
parts of the country we have taken the camera and have secured 
hundreds of views of places and scenes which have become part 
of the pleasantest remembrances. You say, perhaps, all very 
well, but how about the expense ? ‘This item has also been so 


reduced that for a few pounds—not more than four—you 
can procure a camera, lens, stand and set of prepared plates, and 
after the first outlay, the cost of taking a dozen views at any time 
is reduced to a few shillings. Mr. John Thomson, F.R.G.S., 
whose name is doubtless familiar to many of our readers, as the 
author of “Illustrations of China and its people,” four folio 
volumes of splendid photographs taken by the author on his 
travels in China—and many other works of travel—has recently 
brought out in connection with the Autotype Company (of Rath- 
bone Place) a set of apparatus especially for the use of tourists and 
others travelling for sport and pleasure. He has also perfecteda 
dry plate—that is, a piece of glass coated with chemicals—called 
the ‘ Dispatch” plate which is the best we have yet seen. The 
camera is simply a little square wooden box, 6inches high, 5 
wide and 5 deep with a hole in front to hold the lens, anda 
groove et the back to hold the wooden slide which contains the 
prepared plate. 

The whole affair goes into a strong. leather-lined canvas case, 
and weighs—including the tripod folding stand—only three 
pounds! the weight of a good trout. Unless you wish to do so, 
you may take as many photographs as you please and yet never 
touch any of the simple chemicals required in developing the 
picture—that can be done when you get home, by the Autotype 
Company, at a very small charge. We will suppose you have got 
Mr. Thomson’s Tourist Camera and a dozen of his ‘ Dispatch” 
plates, and on some hot bright day-in Devonshire or Yorkshire, 
or wherever you may be, wish, as the trout will not rise, to get a 
view of that charming bit where the alders dip into the rush of 
the stream at the head of some favourite pool. 

You unpack your camera—screw on the lens—put the camera on 
the stand—and this wil) not take you five minutes. Now you have 
to focus the picture ; to do this, you use the ground-glass at the 
back, which is simply a sort of screen, on which you can examine 
the picture thrown by the lens on to it, and by turning the lens 
screw backwards or forwards, get the picture into focus. You put 
your coat, or a bit of black American cloth, over the camera 
and your head, in the manner you have so often seen the profes- 
sional photographer do, this is simply to exclude the light, so that 
you may see the picture on the ground glass. At first you will 
probably try to look through the camera for the view, but draw 
your head back a little and now you will see perhaps a faint indis- 
tinct outline of trees and water and rocks and sky. Thisshows you 
require to turn the focussing screw. Turn it backwards or forwards, 
until the picture grows distinct, and when you have made, perhaps, 
two turns, you are delighted to find a miniature picture before you 
of the scene you wish to photograph. Everything is of course 
greatly reduced, but comes out as clear and sharp as an engraving, 
and with all the play of light and shade and colour. You find the pic- 
ture is reversed, 7.¢., the sky is at bottom and the grass at top, but 
you will soon get used to this. Having thus focussed the picture 
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you have only to allow the light to print it on one of the prepared 
plates, and you have “taken” your photograph. With the camera 


you will find a dark slide or carrier, this is simply a wooden case 
the prepared 


with shutters in which you can _ carry 
plates safe from light. You will say, How can I 
put the plates in if I cannot see to do so? | Very 


easily. The preparation on the plate is simply nitrate of silver, 
mixed with one or.two other chemicals to heighten its sensitive- 
ness to light and preserve it. Nitrate of silver (silver dissolved 
in nitric acid and crystallised by evaporation) possesses the 
mysterious property of extreme sensitiveness to the action of 
light. Ifyou take a crystal of the nitrate, dissolve it in a little 
water, and then wet paper with it and place it in sun-light, or 
any other strong white light, you will see the paper turn gradually 
brown, and at last quite black; but if you put a yellow blind over 
the window, or a yellow glass in front of the lamp, so that all the 
light comes through the yellow medium, you will find the paper 
remains quite white.* So all you have to do, when changing the 
sensitive plates, is to use a lantern with a yellow glass, and it 
must be at night, or in a perfectly dark cupboard in the day time, 
as the least white light getting on to your plates will spoil them. 
The best plan is to put the plates into the dark slides the night 
before you use them. 

Now, having focussed the picture, you put the cap on the 
lens, take out the focussing glass from the grooves in 
which it slides, and in the same _ grooves the 
dark slide and pull up the shutter inside. The prepared glass 
plate being in the slide and the shutter pulled up there is nothing 
to prevert the light acting on it instantaneously but the cap on 
the lens,—directly you take off the cap the picture you saw on 
the ground glass will be instantly impressed on the prepared 
plate; and Mr. Thomson’s plates are so perfect you have simply to 
take off the cap and then put it on again after counting two, or as 
fast as you possibly can, if it is a very bright day. The cap being 
on you now push down the shutter of the dark slide and can turn 
it round and expose the plate on the other side, taking care only 
to pull up the shutter which is inside towards the lens. If you 
have half-a-dozen double dark slides you can thus take twelve 
views in a day; and as we said before youcan get them developed 
Of course when you get back from 


insert 


when you return to town. 
taking the views you must at night, and with the yellow 
lamp (which Mr. Thomson supplies), take out the exposed 
plates and wrap them up in yellow paper and put them away 
from all chance of being opened in daylight. Or, if you prefer, 
you can at once develop them, a very simple process, which you 
will soon learn if you follow the printed instructions sent out with 
the plates. The picture on the glass isa negative, and you can 
get any number of prints on paper from it to put in your albums, 
and send your friends; or you can have your little negative 
enlarged to several times its size, and thus obtain extremely 
charming wall pictures. Having had many years’ experience in 
photography, we can assure our readers that if they once take it 
up, they will become fascinated by it. A few years ago, to be 
able to do anything worth looking at required the use of wet 
plates, 7.¢., you had to prepare your plate on the spot, and carry 
a lot of chemicals, with you, and this meant months, if not years, 
of practice. Now, any one can take photographs with half an 
hour’s study of the simple dry-plate process as outlined above. 
Mr. Thomson’s apparatus is no toy, but a strong, well-made, 
thoroughly practical affair, and the lens he supplies will give you 
a landscape or portrait equally well, and you will get interesting 


and instantaneous photographs of your friends. We must strongly 





* To those of our readers who wish to study the subject, we recommend ‘‘ A History and 
Hand-book of Photography,” translated from the French by R. B. Marston, and edited 
by J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. It is published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet 
Street, London, price 6s., and is fully illustrated. 





advise our readers to combine photography with their fishing, 
They need not necessarily get their things from Mr. Thomson, but 
having personally tried his tourist camera and plates, and having, 
in fact, urged him to bring it out, we know we are recommending 
a thing which will give satisfaction, and that is what we desire in 
all we recommend to our angling friends, Mr. Thomson will 
send prospectus and full particulars on application to him at 60, 
Acre Lane, Brixton. 








NORWEGIAN LOBSTERS. 


I HAD occasion to go down t) Harwich about a fortnight ago 

with an excursion of the goods staff of the Midland Railway, 
piloted by Mr. Heaton and Mr. T. Speight, two old and respected 
officials in that department of traffic. The train went down 
sufficiently early to enable the excursionists, some eighty innumber, 
to make a survey of Harwich and Dovercourt. In this survey 
what amused me most was the vast quantities of lobsters’ claws 
exposed for sale in the street near the Great Eastern Hotel. I 
have been occasionally under the tutorage of my good friend Mr. 
Frank Buckland, who never lets anything pass by unnoticed and 
gathers all the information he can. I soon began to inquire how 
it was that these claws were to be sold separately in such 
amazing quantities. It was soon explained: the lobsters, in 
their journey from Norway, are unshipped at Harwich for the 
London market via the Great Eastern Railway. During their 
voyage to the British shores, from fright and other causes, many 
of them manage to throw off their limbs, and for which there is 
a ready and special demand amongst the Harwich fishermen. 
Following the instilled example of my before-named friend, I 
commenced, with other companions, a raid on these claws, and found 
them fresh and most delicious to eat. I shall hope to trythem again, 
The Norwegian lobsters are always regarded as the best, and our 
great supply of late has come from Norway. Iam not going to 
describe anything further in the ramble, and only to remark on 
the dinner at the Great Eastern Hotel, that, served up under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. T. Bolton, the active manager, it 
was simply perfection. I was pleased to learn of the liberal 
arrangements of the Great Eastern Railway—and which I can 
hardly think are sufficiently well known—that for 35s. they 
convey passengers first-class to and from Harwich on Saturday 
until Monday, and included in that sum is the best of board and 
lodging during the entire period thus allowed. The catering of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bolton, I am told, is specially good, and the tariff 
of wines are, from my own experience, unusually moderate. 


S: 








MIDNIGHT FLY-FISHING. 
By W.4. BULLocK: 


T is not often that youcross the path of a brother angler who 
has enjoyed that luxury of sport that is derived from night fly- 
fishing. The very idea of turning out at 11 p.m. to grope your 
way about in the dark is quite enough for most piscators. Others 
call it poaching. So it is, and so is daylight angling when 
“French leave” is taken. When I go night fishing it is not | 
poaching, as I have full permission to fish at all hours, and there- 
fore poaching, in my case, is out of the question. No doubt the 
thorough enjoyment of the night fly is an acquired taste, but it is 
wonderful how quickly it fascinates all who witness it or try it. 
I have seen and heard some laugh at this sport as heartily as the 
British public do at Mr. J. L. Toole in the ‘Upper Crust.” Others 
stare in great wonderment, as I did recently, when hearing that 
young actor—Neville Doone—recite ‘“ My Uncle,” and who will 
be heard of some day as a dramatic genius. The darkness, the 
beauty of the heavens, and solemn silence, the novel sensations, 
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and hearing and seeing half-a-dozen fine trout come out with a 
rush and flying off at a tangent 10 or 15 yards in the meadow 
behind, all form such a strange contrast to day fishing, that its 
very novelty is pleasing. Now, the best time for the night fly is 
when the water is lowest and when fishing by day is the very 
worst. Our fly is thus made to imitate the white moth. Takea 
hook same size as an average salmon fly, then tie some white 
feather from a white goose quill, making your body with a waxed 
thread and finishing the fly at head. When complete it will 
resemble a full-sized salmon fly, except in colour, It is requisite 
to have eightor ten flies in reserve, as you must often leave one on a 
bush. A strong rod, some 16 feet long, with plenty of spring— 
one that will bring a 1 lb.trout out bang over your head, a reel and 
strong line are also a simegua non. You do not want to fish many 
places, so it is wise to take the bearings of the water, the bushes, 
&c., by day, and it is only the deep still water and quiet pools that 
are worth fishing. Water about 1 to 1} yards deep is the best, 
near to deeper parts, and this is the usual feeding ground. It 
is of little use fishing on bright starlight or moonlight nights ; 
nor also when it rains. A dull, warm, still night, with no breeze, 
is best. The time to start is, after finishing your pipe and 
night-cap, you send the ladies and household to bed. You 
take your rod, with your flies in an envelope, your bag of big lob 
worms, and in a few minutes you are standing on the old bridge 
of Eardisland. You won't be there long before you hear three or 
four trout smacking their lips, with now and then a regular plunge 
at the white moths you see flying about. All this time you are 
soaking your gut in your mouth. Just above and below the 
bridge is a lovely reach of still water where, by day, not a trout is 
seen, but now, possibly, there are a score come down from the 
deep water above or up from the Mill Pond below. With a line 
at least a yard shorter than your rod, and with half of a lob worm 
put on the hook up to the wing of your fly, you throw across the 
water, your fly landing with a flop each time. You never allow it 
time to sink but at once draw it steadily along the surface and, if 
it is not too dark, you will see its course marked on the water by 
small waves. The trout sees this and boldly rushes to the spot ; 
you feel a slight pull, at times a full rise, and here a steady nerve 
and loose wrist are of the utmost value. As you draw your fly 
along the top of the water, the wrist first intimates to the brain 
the touch of a trout, and then with a swinging action, out you 
throw him over your head. If you begin to play him at night he 
will be in some hold before youare aware. The boldness with 
which trout will swallow the fly and worm is simply astonishing at 
night, compared with their bashfulness by day. The great diffi- 
culty of all, is to get the wrists and brain to act simultaneously, 
for not a second must be lost when the tug takes place. Although 
your bite was scarcely felt, yet out you throw, and when you handle 
your trout you'll find he has the hook right down his throat. The 
bigger the trout the more gentle he bites, but half-pounders come 
more boldly. The head half of the worm is the best, leaving the 
head covering the hook’s point and large-sized worms are better 
than small ones. With this style of fishing I have frequently 
killed three or four brace of fine trout in holes and places where 
during the day you will never see a fish, except, perhaps, one or 
two dashing off the shallows of anevening. A 1 lb. trout at night 
looks much smaller than by day, and when you get home and 
spread your five or six brace in the larder and see them by candle 
light, you will be agreeably surprised to find your fish average four 
to six ozs. more all round than you expected. After a scorching 
hot July day the charms of being on the banks of a river, hearing 
the notes of the moor hen, the shrill cry of the otter, 
heard for over a mile, the chatter of the swallows, 
and other birds, the melodious rattle of the weir, 
the lovely odours of fair Flora, and the death-like stillness sur- 











rounding you at times, all forma perfect charm and call forth 
thoughts and ideas that raise the contemplative man from joys 
and pleasures terrestrial to that glorious canopy above, which is 
neverseen to greater advantage than whenthe world belowsleepeth. 
How I have been startled by the plunge of an otter off the bank, 
with his mate on the stub opposite soon following, and hearing 
them blow and snort defiance at my intrusion on their sport. How 
often has the nightingale charmed my soul with his exquisite 
warblings ? How often have I sat on the corner of the old 
bridge on my returnat 3.a.m., the favourite evening resting place 
of my father in the latter days of his pilgrimage, extending over 
84 years; and what prayers, praises and thanksgivings have arisen 
in my mind, as that dear old church-bell strikes the hour? Did 
not that belland his four companions in that old church tower, 
ring out merry peals at my parents’, and a sister’s nuptials? Did 
not I hear their solemn chimes as I followed that old night fly- 
fisherman and his faithful companion, to God’s acre, 200 yards 
distant only ? Did they not also ring a muffled peal as we left the 
old porch on the Sunday following when the vicar preached the 
old man’s funeral sermon, which the whole parish came to hear? 
Did they not seem to me to wail and mourn, too, over the mis- 
spent life of an unfortunate brother who sacrificed his life to in- 
temperance ? And can I sit in this sacred spot so dear to hoyhood’s 
happy days, just as day begins to dawn without imagination play- 
ing fantastic tricks, and recalling a thousand pleasant incidents 
that had occurred at the village wake, the club festival, the races 
between our donkey carriage and the four-horse coach of the 
dear old coaching days; the wrestling matches at Easter, and the 
cock fights; the pugilistic encounters in the adjoining orchard, the 
scene of many a good fight that had originated in the bowling 
alley of the Cross Inn over a disputed “pin,” which was seldom 
settled without the rival disputants knocking each other off their 
own pins at least half-a-dozen times. Then to think of the vast 
strides “the march of intellect” has taken since then ; can I rise 
from this pleasant reverie without feeling refreshed, invigorated, 
and in many respects a better man? These are a few only of the 
many pleasures I have derived from the night-fly. As I leave my 
resting-place, the birds are just awaking, the rooks are astir, and 
the waggoner is getting up to feed his team. 

The last day, or rather night, that I fished the river Arrow in 
1879, with the night fly, a curious incident occurred. I knew of 
a2lb. trout, and had twice all but secured him and was very 
anxious to catch him. I could kill every other trout on that beat 
but this one. On this occasion I tried afresh plan of attack, and 
in throwing close to the bushes under which he fed, got entangled 
therein. In forcing off my fly I disturbed a thrush, which in his 
escape got caught by the freed fly—pretty fellow, he flew up, 
down and around. I used him tenderly and hoped to rear him, 
but his life of freedom had been too great a charm to live alone, in 
solitude, and death freed him, like it has many other weary pris- 
oners. The same night there had been some tempest about and 
a thunderstorm (both very bad for fishing). As I approached 
Penny Plock Hole, I saw what I imagined to be some glow- 
worms on the grass. They shone with great radiancy and splen- 
dour. It was a most unusual place to find these glowing grubs. 
After careful examination I could not decide, so put three or four 
ina small box. When I examined them at home I found that I 
had collected some bits of old decayed wood from the stump of 
a willow or sally tree. These had attracted the phosphorus of 
the storm and thus deceived me, but I never saw a similar inci- 
dent. The best plan to get your worms, is to water the yard well 
in the afternoon between the pitching stones and wherever you 
see their holes. Then at dark go out with your candle, move as 
gently as possible, and you can get three or four dozen of the 
finest lob worms in fifteen minutes. By putting mustard in the 
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water, and pouring it into the holes, they will come up in three or 
four minutes in the day time. These worms kept in damp moss 
fora few days are much improved. Inever yet killed a fish at 
night with the fly when the worm was not used, although I have 
often tried todo so, especially when the worms have all been 
used. As soon as daylight dawns, the trout stop rising. The 
best time isfrom11 p.m. toza.m. In August, the brown moth 
takes the place of the white moth, and brown feather should of 
course be substituted for white. If your stayin the country is short, 
and you don’t feel sleepy just when the night-fly ceases to kill, 
the artificial fly will often prove effective at 3 or 4 0’clock in 
the morning, and the minnow will then also kill well. Where 
fishing at such hours is against club rules or proprietors’ permis- 
sion, of course these conditions will constitute my suggestions to 
be right or wrong, but with that each individual will be alone 
responsible. Night-fishing with the bustard fly in the rivers of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, and all mountain streams 
where the water gets low very quickly in July, is not only recog- 
nised, but most extensively practised, and it’s only at night that 
good whiting and sea-trout are taken with fly and worm. When 
rivers are full, night-fishing need not be resorted to, as then fish 
will sport by day and mornings and evenings; but when riversare 
very bright and low, and all the big fish get collected together 
into the deep holes, then if fish are to be killed with rod and 
line, night is the only time to do it; and to those who never yet 
tried it, I can assert with confidence, formed from many pleasant 
experiences, that it often affords great sport, new pleasures, much 
calm reflection and contemplation, all of which are highly bene- 
ficial tohuman beings. Isaac Walton alludes rather vaguely to 
the use of the lob worm at night, although he did not own to 
knowing much about it orto using it himself. I expect there was 
even then some white feather attached, and that the night-fly with 
worm on to the hook, was in use, and which I have tried to 
describe. There is plenty of room for patience, skill, nerve and 
science at night, and novices will not find success so easy as it 
appears. In asubsequent communication I’ll describe ‘‘ Wasp 
Grub Fishing,” which is not only very killing by day and night, 
but also very much easier to put into practice, and for the young 
and inexperienced angler is far the best bait of all others to 
secure good sport in the month of August. 








BRIEF NOTES ON THE TACKLE AND BAITS FOR 
PERCH, ROACH, BARBEL, CARP AND BREAM, AND 
HOW TO USE' THEM. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
PERCH. 


THE Rop. 

HE most killing method of fishing for perch is that termed 

“Paternostering.” The rod most suitable for this style 
should be about eleven feet in length and moderately stiff. A 
three jointed bamboo and lancewood, or hickory and greenheart, 
is the make I prefer; the rings should be of solid brass, and.the 
largest capable of allowing a sixpence to pass easily through it; 
the smallest should easily pass a large pea; the top ring should 
be as large as the largest ring on the butt. The advantage of 
this is found in the non-liability of the line to drag on its Way out, 
and its freedom from entanglement. 


THE LINE. 
An eight-plait silk-dressed line is the most suitable for all- 
round perch fishing. Its length need not exceed thirty yards. 


THe REEL 
may be of wood, Nottingham spring make (to be got of Walter 
Wells, Nottingham), or of brass japanned of ordinary check or 











click pattern. The handles should be countersunk in the plate, 
and of conical shape—like a Snider rifle bullet-—so that the line 
cannot foul them. 

THE PATERNOSTER. 

This tackle consists of a yard or four feet length of gut—some- 
what stout texture—at the lower end of which a sinker is attached. 
About a foot above thisa No. 6 or 7 hook, on fine gimp or 
stoutish gut, is attached, at right angles, as it were, to the line; 
another, or even two more, may be similarly connected above 
this. It is generally advisable to use fairly fine gut for two, and 
very fine gimp for the upper and third hook, in Thames and other 
river fishing where the fish do not run very large and jack are 
expected. 

Balt. 

The bait may be either minnows, red worms, lob worms, pieces of 
fresh meat (beef preferably), the fresh-water shrimp (pulex gammart), 
prawns, &c. Under the head of minnows of course come 
gudgeons and other fry—indeed I prefer gudgeons to minnows. 
I always, if possible, use a lob worm on the lower hook, a minnow 
next, and a red wormon the upper, if fishing in still water and 
undecided which is ¢he bait of the day. The bait adopted of course 
depends on the verdict of the fi sh. 


REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF USING, &c. 

There is a method of ground-baiting sometimes found remark- 
ably effective, which isas follows:—get from the butcher a quantity 
of fresh beef bones from which the meat has been dissected. It 
will be found that there still remains a small amount of flesh upon 
them. ‘Tie them at intervals of a yard to some stout “lay” cord, 
and sink them in your selected swim. Let them remain ten or a 
dozen hours before you fish, fish over them with a float sustaining the 
afore-mentioned plummet at the end of the paternoster. Another 
way of ground-baiting, which I have found effective in still water, 
is to procure a glass globe, of large size, fill it with water and place 
therein a number of minnows. Tiea cloth over the top and lower 
the whole into the spot to which you desire to attract the perch. 
I have taken five dozen perch in two hours by this device. The 
method of using the paternoster is as follows: —Taking therod inthe 
right, hand about a foot above the reel, draw with the left a yard or 
two of line from the reel or winch. Then, witha gentle swinging 
motion—be careful not to jerk, or the live baits will be injured— 
urge the paternoster from you, letting it sink to the bottom. Keep 
it in that position for a short space of time with the line taut that 
any seizure of the bait may give instant telegraphic warning. If 
no result appear, gently draw it nearer, gathering up the line with 
the left hand. Proceed as indicated always; casting the line hither 
and thither, near and far—but not too far, or the bite is not felt 
when made. On perceiving a bite, give a little grace with the 
point of the rod, count ten, and strike sharply, but not by any 
means violently. 

As has been indicated, the paternoster sinker may be buoyed 
from the bottom by means ofa float. This isa desirable addition 
when fishing over the ground-baits referred to above; but it is” 
easily dispensed with by the angler whose perceptive powers have 
been educated, and who can tell a bite unerringly by the “feel.” 

In order to use the fresh-water shrimp, it is necessary to employ 
lighter tackle—dace tackle—light quill float, and two shots, No. 10 
hook. ‘This bait is often very deadly. 

Be careful to give sufficient time for the bait to be taken well 
into the mouth. Perch are very gregarious, especially during 
early winter; and if one happens to be pricked only, he darts away, 
followed by the whole herd, like sheep, and but little sport remains 
thereafter—or at least till the fright is overcome or forgotten by 
the perch. Play the hooked fish also as if you loved him, that is, 
leisurely and gently. The struggler often excites the emulation 
of other perch, and I have often hooked two others whilst playing 
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the first. Scour all worms used in moss slightly damped. Min- 
nows should be kept in hard spring water. This renders them 
hardier and darker in colour and tougher. Here is a wrinkle as 
to their conveyance to a distance; get some soda-water bottles, 
and place half-a-dozen in each, half fill the bottle with water, drop 
in half-a-dozen pieces of ice (this is for summer or early autumn, 
ice is not neccessary in cold weather), and cork up the bottle tightly. 
The jolting on being carried will aerate the water as required. Of 
course one can spin for perch or for trout, and this is pretty sport 
where there are no other fish of prey. The form of tackle de- 
scribed, however, being that prescribed for perch specifically, I 
must defer notice of any other till requested to furnish it, 

The haunts of perch are, when localised, near submerged trunks 
of trees, piles, under rafts or boats, in the recesses, and near 
decayed or fissured camp-sheathing, &c., &c. 


ROACH. 


THE Rop. 

There being three different very serviceable methods of roach- 
fishing, viz.: Float-fishing, legering, and fly-fishing; three 
different styles of rods are necessary, and neither will do for the 
other. Float-fishing from the bank requires a long, stiff bamboo. 
I prefer the ‘“ telescope” Japanese roach rod, which, on the 
hooking of a fish, allows of its being played and landed without 
the angler moving from his position, the joints being slipped one 
in the other as the fish is brought towards the landing-net. For 
punt roach fishing a 12-feet bamboo and hickory rod is usually 
requisitioned, and it answers all purposes. Great roach-fishers 
always seek their sport from the bank, if possible, and thus reduce 
their pursuit to a science. Legering is carried on with a rather 
stiffer rod than either of the two foregoing, and the method is 
very effective at flood time. Fly-fishing is rarely practised for 
roach, but is useful in very sultry and hot weather, when the roach 
refuse to remain long ina “swim.” If the blow line—that is, a 
floss-silk line, fine gut collar, and natural fly, ona fine roach hook 
—be used, the bank roach rod will do. If the artificial fly is 
employed, an ordinary single-handed fly rod will do. 


Tue Line AnD REEL. 


The line should be a fine plait, dressed or undressed, according 
to taste, and the reel of oxidised brass, as small as can be used 
conveniently. The former should be not less than 30 yards, in 
case a barbel be encountered by mistake—/vs, let us hope. 
These remarks apply to the orthodox float-fishing and legering. 
I need not refer to the other methods here. 


Bottom TACKLE FoR FLOAT-FISHING. 


The gut cast should be of the finest drawn gut, and not less 
than three yards long inan ordinary way. The knots in its length 
should be tied, not whipped, and the whole should taper toward 
the hook; it should be stained a light green, or other tint, 
according to the prevailing tint of the water. Some persons 
prefer horsehair, either brown or white. I am among the number, 
chiefly for the reason that horsehair is elastic, whilst gut is not, 
but greater skill is required to play and land the fish than with 
gut. The hook-gut must be of the very finest drawn kind. The 
hook, in my opinion, is best of the half-circle kind; I get mine 
from Nottingham. Others, however, prefer the snake-bend. I 
am not going into a ‘‘battle of the hooks” at this time, for 
obvious reasons, however. The float I like best for bank-fisbing 
where the stream is tranquil and slow, is made of deal, fine- 
pointed at both ends, and tipped with red wax. The slightest 
bite can be seen with this, Very serviceable floats are made, 
however, from quill and cork, and a capital rough-and-ready one 
can be manufactured in a few minutes from the quill of a goose 
or swan. 





TACKLE FOR LEGERING. 

This consists ofa fine yard length of gut and No. 8 or 7 hook 
About two feet and a-half from the hook a shot is attached 
which stays a small “leger,” or snike, bored through the middle. 
I prefer one of a flattened cylindrical shape which I always paint 
dirty green colour that it may not be very noticeable—for roach 
are very observant even flood water. 


TACKLE FoR Fry FISHING. 

A gut cast, either for the natural or artificial fly-fishing, of some 
four yards is necessary. The line for natural fly angling must 
be as indicated of floss silk. 

BAITS AND GrouND Baits. 
For float- fishing and legering the following hook baits 


are in use according to the exigencies of weather, season 
and water. Gentles, red worms, wasps, gnats, caddis, 
paste, boiled pearl barley, wheat, &c.— all there for 


the early season specially. | Lob-worms, marsh worms for 
later season. The green silk weed (conferva riveralis) is a capital 
bait in the earliest part of the season and may be simply attached 
to the hook, or it can be best wound on. It is to be found on 
nearly all stones over which the water has very swiftly sped, 
especially at weirs, where, indeed, I have found it most useful. 
Ground-baits are various, according to the fancy of the roach- 
fisher, but the following are the most generally useful. Bran, 
made into lumps with clay, bran and barley-meal, bread, well- 
All these make useful 
ground-bait and repay the trouble of use. Perhaps the best ail- 


round hook-baits are bread, paste and gentles; and ground-baits, 


chopped boiled greaves, rice, e¢ hoe genus. 


bread, rice, barley-meal, and stale bread. 
REMARKS ON THE METHOD oF UsiINnG, &c. 

Absolute quiet is the chief characteristic of successful roach 
fishing—fineness of tackle, the next—quick striking, the last. All 
these are indispensable. On reaching the spot intended to be 
fished, let the roach-fisher, firs¢ of all, plumb the depth, and then 
retire back from the edge of the water to arrange his ground-bait 
and general paraphernalia. The ground-bait should be thrown 
in sparingly, and in lumps of not too great a size—such, indeed, 
as will readily dissolve. Let him be careful to see that the 
ground-bait falls at the most ‘‘likely” spot, and that he knows 
where it actually has fallen, that he may fish directly over it. The 
bait should just be off the ground in float-fishing. Legering is 
resorted to chiefly when the floods have confused the swims, and 
when the roach haunt the submerged sward for earth-insects and 
the younger shoots of vegetation, of which all the cyprinide are so 
fond. Do not pause an instant on the top of the rod indicating a 
bite—strike !_ The best flies for the blow line are the blue bottle 
and the stone fly (or caddis fly). Similarly, imitations of these 
are effectual for the artificial fly fishing. 


BARBEL, 
THE Rop. 

There are two accepted methods of fishing for barbel, namely, 
by means of the “ leger” and the ‘Nottingham slide-corking” 
the latter, of course, includes “tight corking,” which may be de- 
scribed as a combination of the two. ‘The rod for “legering ” 
pur et simple ought to be very short and stiff, with rigid rings. The 
rod for both the latter styles should be at least twelve feet and of 
a much more pliable character because, of the firmness of the line 
and gut used. A combination rod can be had of any of the 
London tackle makers, but I do not quite believe in combina- 
tion rods myself. The reason why, I cannot at this time“explain, 
but shall be pleased to do so if required. For both “slide” and 
“tight corking,” I buy my rod from Wells of Nottingham, and 
find its qualities exceptional. It is also wonderfully cheap: I 
never pay more than 15s. for a barbel rod. The materials used 
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are simply spruce deal and lancewood ; and yet Ihave one which 
has stood the brunt of something like a /on of barbel, and is not 
now either broken or worn out, 


Tue LINE AND REEL. 


The line for “ legering”’ is a dressed or undressed silk, according 
to taste—perhaps the former is better; and the best kind of 
winch, is an oxidised brass check winch, such as is used in jack 
and perch fishing. For the “ Nottingham” style of tackle a 
Wells’ spring reel, which contains a check and runs freely, is the 
very best. The line in this case is a fine plait or twist silk—as 
fine as sewing thread—uwndressed. 


Bottom TACKLE FoR LEGERING. 


Five feet of fine “ whole” gut—not “ drawn ”—stained slightly 
green or blue, according to the prevailing tint of the water or 
sky, or surrounding verdure. 
hook part. 
of a strike might test drawn gut unfairly, if not break it against 
the leathern jaws of the fish. About a foot from the end of the gut 
nearest the rod, a four or six inch length of gimp intervenes. At 
the hook end of this a spot is cleared, and above the spot is a 
“leger” similar to that referred to in the remarks on “roach” 
but rather heavier. The hook is tied on fairly fine gut, and 
ought to be at least No. 6 round, or half-circle bend. (I am not 
convinced that this is the very best style, but it will serve.) 


This ought to taper towards the 
It is not used ‘‘drawn,” because the sudden strain 


TACKLE FOR SLIDE CoRKING. 


Five feet is 
Three or fourshot should be closed 


The gut should be “drawn” as fine as may be. 
sufficient length—tapered. 


on its lower end, not too near its termination. The hook 
is a No. 6, as above, and if ved worms are to be used, may 
be varnished with vermilion sealing-wax varnish. The float 


should bea stout uncoloured one, with rings at its top and bottom, 
So that it is easily slid on the line above where the gut is attached. 
At the juncture of the gut with the line a shot, or tiny piece of 
wood, such asa match, may be tied to prevent the float falling 
down the gut. Let it be understood that the float is ever above 
this. 

TACKLE FOR TIGHT CorKING 


is precisely similar to the foregoing, with a difference I shall 
describe in my remarks on the methods and their uses. 


Baits AND Grounp BalrTINe. 


The baits for barbel are worms—chiefly lobs, greaves, paste, 
wasp grubs, cheese and gentles. Worms should be scoured well 
in moss before using, greaves require boiling paste, should be 
Sweet, Wasp-grubs require toughening by exposure to the sun or 
drying ona hot plate, the best cheese is gruyere, and the gentles 
are best unscoured. Ground-baiting is absolutely necessary. Go 
down to the swim you intend fishing, rake it well with a gudgeon 
rake ; ascertain the velocity of the water, that’you may judge where- 
abouts your worms will sink; mind that they are at the head and 
down the swim where you saw the barbel—for they should be 
“spotted” before preparations are made for capture. If the 
stream is too rapid for you, tie your worms up in a common 
baker’s flour bag and load with stones, and use a tin-pipe, loaded 
at the bottom, and turn your worms down. Mind the worms are 
whole—cut worms live no time inthe water, a whole one will live 
four days. Bait either with worms—these preferably—or greaves, 
or grains, gentles, &c., at least three days before, in the very early 
morning— so that eels don’t rob the barbel. Miss one morning 
and let that be the last and the one on which you fish. Don’t 
overbait, a little is better than too much. Even let twenty- 


four hours elapse between the last baiting and the time you 
fish, 





REMARKS ON THE MertTHop or USING TACKLE AND 
Barts, &c. 


Be very quiet and let every movement be leisurely and graceful 
—that is, not jerky. If using a punt don’t fix rye peaks but use’ 
A rye-peak can be laid along the bottom amile off 
when being fixed. Throw in a few cut worms whilst tackle is 
being fitted up. Be careful they are so thrown as to fall where 
previously baited and where the fish are expectantly waiting a 
The ‘leger” may be got overboard and the line rendered 
taut. Strike at the tug! tug! The tight corking is simply a 
leger and a float so stayed on the line that it lies flat, or nearly so, 
on the water. This float is a most delicate indication of a bite, 
and is therefore preferred by some who are uncertain, by inability, 
with the leger. It is certainly useful in rapid streams, but on the 
whole I do not care for its use, preferring, as I do, either the whole 
porcine quadruped in the shape of a “‘leger’”—a very lazy style 
by the bye—or the slide-cork. The slide-corking is very pretty, 
lively work. As before intimated, the float is slid up the line 
above the gut, and 7 is stayed by a piece of match from passing higher 
than about four inches beyond the depth of the water. When the fish 
takes the bait, therefore, it Jobs the float; and on the angler 
striking he strikes drectly at the fish, and the float falls down to 
the lower stay. Hence striking in this case is easier than in any 
other style, nothing but two or three shots have to be lifted before 
the hook impinges on the jaw of the fish. The proper depth may 
be guessed or plumbed; it is easy to guess after two or three 
trials, so that I prefer that way, 

I shall continue my ‘‘ Brief Notes” on other fish ina subsequent 
number. 


weights. 


meal. 


(Lo be continued.) 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE HIGHLAND HANDBOOK AND LIST OF FISHINGS AND SHOOT- 
InGs. Price 6d. monthly. London: Sampson Low and Co., 
188, Fleet Street. 


THIs very handy guide is edited by Mr. MacKenzie, of Inverness, 
in conjunction with Messrs, J. D. and J. C. Dougall, of London 
and Glasgow, and is most carefully done. It contains a very fine 
map of the Highlands, and is really indispensable to any sports. 
man with rod or gun who is thinking of going to the Highlands. 
Indeed, a perusal of its pages, orthe bare extracts we have given 
in another part of this paper, is enough to induce one to deter- 
mine to try some of the places on the first opportunity—it has been 
so with us. The information on fish and fishing, flies, baits, &c., 


which it contains, entitle it to a place in every angler’s library. 


(. SS ee 





THE Great Eastern Railway Company’s new steamer, the Adelaide, arrived 
at Harwich on Sunday night, and will commence running between that port 
and Rotterdam at once. She is a steel paddle-steamer, built by the Barrow 
Shipbuilding Company ; and, on her trip round from Barrow, ran a distance of 
too knots at an average speed of 14°56 knots per hour—which, considering she 
had a cargo of nearly 250 tons of coal on board, shows her to be a fast vessel. 
Her passenger accommodation is similar to that supplied to the Atlantic liners 
built by the same company, her saloon being panelled in rose and olive wood, 
while she has state cabins and a smoking saloon on deck. Her length is 
260 feet ; her beam 32 feet; and her engines will develop 2000 horse-power. 

AT the Guildford County Police Court, last Saturday, a young man named 
Thomas Barrett was fined £1 for illegally fishing in the river Wey, near God- 
alming, without having obtained the permission of the Navigation Commis- 
sioners. 


THERE are so many Champagnes thatone is often puzzled to make a selection 


.—that is to say, pre-supposing one is rich enough to pay the heavy prices 


demanded, in some instances, for by no means the best wines. And the common 
belief that the high-priced brands must be the best induces many to purchase 
a champagne simply because ofits price. We therefore welcome the advent 
of the champagnes which Roper Fréres and Cie. are shipping, and which have 
already made their mark in the European market. ‘The price is moderate, and 
they are of excellent quality. 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand. Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


JuLy 24, 1880.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.”,—SHAKESPEARE. 


The severe rain and thunder storms of the past fortnight, culminating as they 
did in a deluge on Saturday night, so far upset and flcoded the river, that 
fishing for several days was out of the question, and those who did venture out 
enacted a leading part in ‘‘ Love’s labour lost.’? On Monday “ the decline and 
fall ’’ of Thames was as rapid as its rise, and as I write the miniature flood is 
over, the river has sunk to its normal height, and in every way but colour 
assumed its wonted aspect. ‘The flush has left a slight mignionette tint in the 
water, so beguiling to the roach fisher, and so appetising to most fishes that 
love lobs. In consequence of the indifferent state of the river since my last, I 
have very few takes to record. At Sonning and Wargrave some nice catches 
ofroach and perch have been had by bankmen with the tail of lob, one bag 
coming up to 11 lb., and being topped with a 2} lb. perch. Henley fishermen 
haye not been pursuing the even tenour of their usually successful way, but are 
open to lay an ‘even tenner’? that next week will produce some tall bags. 
At Hurley Mr. T. Huggett, out with the ever-smiling “Tom,” of 
the Black Boy, has been getting in some } lb. roach by careful and 
plodding fishing under the adverse condition of water. The Rev. Parkinson, of 
Bourne, has had two days in the Hurley waters, but returned to his bourne 
without having had much sport to rejoice his genuine piscatorial heart. Under 
Quarry Woops, Mr. J. C. Marks has had a nice trout of 441b., but otherwise 
the Marlow district has been shorn of success. From Cookham, I glean that 
Mr. T. Heath has captured a jack of 6 lbs., and that at Bray and Monkey Island 
some decent takes of roach and chub have been had, mostly by the aid of that 

finny seducer—the wrigly tail of a bright lob-worm. 

' I trust the many hundreds of fishermen and tourists who will read this extra 
number of ** THE FISHING GAZETTE” and are strangers to the ‘* happy hunting 
grounds” of Mid-Thames will, at any rate, eschew foreign parts and come and 
see this paradise of England, which just at present is looking its best and only 
wants once to be seen, to be fallen in love with for ever. If anyone wants to 
spend a ‘“‘happy month”’ at a reasonable rate, amidst pure air and lovely 
scenery, I recommend them to Mid-Thames.—MARrtow Buzz. 

July 22. ; 

The Thames (Goring-) 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Water has got that nasty hay fever, and as 
long as that is in, fishing will be bad. Roach are biting well on the shallows 
with gentles. |PROsPECTs: We want fine weather to get the water 
in order, anless we do, prospects looks bad. Sport DURING THE WEEK : 
Two days, 6 dozen of roach, 4 roach going 5 lb., 3 jack.—JOHN RUSH. 

July 21st. 


The Thames (Halliford)- 


Thomas Rosewell, 1st day, 5 dozen roach and dace, 4 bream ; 2nd day, 6 
dozen roach and dace, 7 bream; 3rd day, 7 dozen roach and dace, 3 bream. 
George Rosewell, 1st day, 9 dozen roach and dace, 7 bream, two largest roach 
weighing 2 lb. ; 2nd day, 6 dozen roach and dace, 4 bream; 3rd day, 8 dozen 
roach and dace, § bream; 4th day, 7} dozen roach and dace, 9 bream, I barble. 
—GEO. RoSEWELL, fisherman. 


The Thames (Richmond). 


ConDITION OF THE WATER.—Water in very bad state, but not bad for fish- 
ing, it being better than very clear. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Since my last report we have had some good sport. F. Bushnell, in five days, 
caught 37 barbel. One day caught 11 barbel, weighing 31 lb. anda lot of 
dace. The dace have run a good size. C. Brown in four days from 7 to 9 
dozen dace each day. There is plenty of fishing now. All the puntsare out 
most every day. 


The Coquet (Weldon Bridge, Northumberland): 
On the 16th, Mr. G. Young, Overgrass, caught two salmon, one 12 lb., 
the other 3} lb.; Mr. Wilson, Felton, one over 2 1b. Mr. Hilton, Long 
Framlington, on the 18th, caught three trout, 5 lb. 9 oz.— A. GLASS. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


The recent thunderstorms have interfered greatly with angling operations 
since my last. Thewater is now of good colour, with bright weather and 
favourable wind (due west). Fish rising well at the July dun and pale evening 
dun. The latter is a rather singular-looking fly, having a bright yellow body, 
light dun legs, and bluish yellow wings. It is an excellent fly on fair days in 
July and August upon our Midland streams. A few fish have been killed at 
Rocester, four of which were trout, very fine specimens, too, their combined 
weight being 6} lb. Some three brace of dace completed the basket, all of 
which were taken with the pale evening dun above described. Night fishing 
has been yery productive on the Dove and tributaries recently. Some real old 
stagers have been captured, principally by the natives, who know from ex- 
perience the exact time to try forthem. A fine pike has been shot near 
Uttoxeter, but we had much rather have reported it as having been killed with 
rod and line, 


The Exe, Exeter. 


Since my last, great alterations have taken place. We have had several 
heavy showers in and around the city, causing a series of freshets in the river, 
which has brought up a number of fish that have been locked in so long, and 
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have by this time reached the upper waters. 
heavy creels have been made, trout especially. Eels, roach, dace, carp and 
tench taking well. Weather very warm, barometer (Mr. Carter’s) 150 feet 
above the level of the sea, minimum, 50°, maximum, 211°.—I*. GospDEN. 


The River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


Owing to the constant succession of floods since last I wrote, we have had no 
rod-fishing, but the cot men are killing a few peal every day, average weight 
4 1b., price tod. per lb. We have had lovely weather these few days, and are 
likely to have a continuance of it, as the glass keeps rising slowly. We have 
every prospect of good fishing on the clear of this flood, but while suck warm 
weather lasts there will be fishing only at night, between 8 and II o’clock, and 
salmon will rise from daybreak to 7 o'clock a.m. The eel fry are running in 
such numbers now that those who go for a gallon of water find hundreds of 
them init, so that we have our aquarium well stocked with those slippery 
animals. By the way, Mr. Editor, any of your readers, if they care for any 
information as to the making a fresh-water aquarium and keeping the fish in 
good health &c., Ishall be very happy to give a few hints as to the ma- 
nagement of such ; or any one who has a parlour window where the sun does not 
shine, could makea very pretty and interesting ornament there with very little 
expense or trouble. Gold fish, minnows, gudgeon, eels, &c., live very amicably 
together. Our trout fishing is nil, on account of the floods and they live so 
well on the run of eel-fry that they would not rise to any fly. Some visitors 
are gone to the lakes to-day.—Dora. 


July 22. 


During the past week many 


The Test (Chilbolton, Hampshire), 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good condition, and fish rising well 
especially in the evening. Wind to-day gone round to the east, and too strong 
to fish up stream. The large fly is very killing about 9.30 p.m. SPORT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: Some good baskets of fish were taken last week. GE- 
NERAL REMARKS: Ona Sunday last, at 4.30 p. m., my retrievers turned out a 
young otter, which swam within a foot of Colonel Grant and myself while we 
were sittin on the Long Bridge at Chilbolton. Of course, the parents—and 
most likely some more young ones—are about, so it behoves the keeper on that 
particular part to keep his eye open. If he is lucky enough to capture one 
alive, and will send it to Mr. Shrubb, Lyndhurst Road, that gentleman will, I 
believe, reward him with a sovereign.—W. G. TURLF, July 22. 


The Trent (Nottingham). 


Although the weather and water, has been much against successful rod 
fishing, some of the anglers have done fairly well, among the bream and roach, 
the latter are now well on at the move, one angler getting 4o lb., the sample 
being unusually good, several going over a poundeach. This in my opinion is 
a good prospect for other classes of fishing. When we can get the roach to 
feed well on the Trent, it is certain that good sport will follow among the other 
fish. Some nice bream have been taken on several parts of the river, but owing 
to the water being too much discolored, the barbel fishers have scarcely had a 
chance ; weather permitting, however, I expect the latter rodsters will be able 
to go to work in earnest, and should the water continue to lower, I guess some 
good catches of barbel will be made next week; but one word of advice is 
keep the worms out of the river in the way of baiting, while the water is dts- 
coloured, All the fish excepting barbel are biting well, and the worm is the most 
killing bait, though some very good dace have been taken with both maggots 
and cadbaits. However, the rodsters will do well to watch and look after 
some well scoured worms.—W. BAItEy, Kirk White Street, Nottingham. 


The Trent (Newark). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Since my last note a very heavy flood has 
swept down the valley of the Trent, doing a great deal of damage to grass crops 
both cut and uncut ; but by Saturday, at mid-day, the water was atits highest, 
and then it began to recede, and by Monday night the water had most of it run 
off the land and had got between the banks again, but it is still rather high and 
very much discoloured ; but if the weather continues fine the water will be in 
fairish order by the beginning of the week. Prospects for sport, I think, are 
pretty good; weather seems more settled, but the wind is in the east. Roach 
fishers will find gentles, cockspurs, or wasp grubs, the baits par excellence for 
that class of fish ; while barbel will, by the latter end of next week, 1 think, 
take worms or scratchings. This flood will do the river a deal of good, for it 
will sweep the flannel-weed out; it was a regular nuisance before. A quantity 
of nice eels have been taken this flood, but nothing else of any consequence. I 
would say in answer to subscriber, ‘‘ Quorndon,” that in my series of articles 
on “* The Fish of the Trent,’’ now appearing in the GAZETTE, he will find, from 
time to time as occasion requires, full instructions how to prepare, breed or 
manage baits of all kinds, that is as far as I know myself—THr TRENT 
OTTER. 

Newark, July 22. 


Wye and Derwent, (Derbyshire): 

Both rivers now have run down, after the heavy thunder rain which fell the 
later end of last week, and are now in most excellent condition for fly-fishing ; 
but, as I have before stated, very little chance of sport is to be had in the middle 
of the day. Wading and fishing up stream is the only sure way of killing a 
dish of fish in the middle of the day with the artificial fly. Dibbiny under the 
bushes and trees with the natural flies will kill fish well, while the bright hot 
sun continues. Morning and evening are the best times to kill your dish of fish 
with the artificial flies, and the rough streams. are the best places. Bottom 
fishing has been followed with good success on the Derwent the latter end of 
last week, and some good takes have come to my notice. Eighteen brace were 
killed off the club waters of the Derwent with gentles for baits, by fishing in 
the streams. The Nottingham style, besides several other similar baskets being 
made, with wasp grubs and worms. The weather seems more settled; barometer 
rising nicely. Fly-fishing prospects fair for next week. Small honeydun, 
bumbles, dotterils, little blacks, and reds, are killers for either streams.— 
GEORGE JAMES EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


July 22. 





Orr BrAcHy Hrap.—Accompanied by Alice, I went off on the ebb tide 
yesterday for a trip on the sunken rocks outside this bay. It was a splendid 
afternoon. the sea as smooth as glass ; and for a long time we were becalmed, 
and had to take to our oars to get along. On reaching the fishing ground, 
about four miles out, we set to work, but no fish would bite. Our boatman 
then informed us we had made a mistake! We ought to have come out on 
the flow, and then they would have bitten like anything. He advised us to 
try it next morning; but, having had five hours at 3s. per hour, with result 
three whitings and a small conger eel, we thought we had had enough of it.— 
E., Eastbourne, July 21. 
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AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 
The members of this society were not so successful last Sunday. Mr. 
Newman had bream and roach; Mr. Monday, dace and roach; Mr. Stedden, 
bream; Mr. Vaneghan, dace. Several prizes for the last two Sundays in this 
month, given by Mr. C. Watling, Mr. Vanhegan and Pearman.—C. IRvIN, 
Sec. 


THE ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 8th inst the following’ members weighed-in fish from Amberley and 
Pulborough:—Mr. Dealey, jun., 7 lb. of bream, three of them weighing 
1 1b. 4 oz. each; Mr. Haynes, 6 lb. of bream and roach; Mr. Thos. Fiddes, 
4 1b. ditto; Mr. Hayes, 3b. 12 0z.; Mr. H. Scott, 3.1b.; Mr. W. Scott, 
2 1b. 8 oz. ; Mr. Soar, 2 lb.; Mr. Austin, 11b. 8 oz. Other members weighed, 
in fish, but oflittle weight. Gross weight, 29 lb. 12 oz. The members fish on 
August Ist for several valuable prizes.--THOS. FIDDES. 

July 19th. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this society on Thursday last, nothing of any great import- 
ance transpired, except the enrolling of new members and the fixing of the 
dates for the competition of the numerously assorted private prizes. In con- 
sequence of there not being a snfficient number of swims at the Basingstoke 
Canal, we shall fish Sunday next, at Datchet, for Sir Henry. Peek’s prize. 
All competitors to start by midnight train. On the 18th, the stakes though 
small, were far(by what I hear) in advance of other adjacent clubs. Mr. A. R. Ban- 
field, bream 34]b. from Woking, Mr. Newman 3? lb. of roach and dace 
from the Colne. Mr. Morris 3 lb. 14 oz. of chub and roach from the Colne, 
and Mr. Wallman with some good perch from Egham, unable to weigh-in, in 
consequence of the train being late. -C. NEWMAN, Sec. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 18th inst,, the following members had fish :—Mr. Grist, roach, perch 
and chub from the Thames; Mr. Clark, roach; Mr. Hart, roach and dace; 
Mr. Vincent, roach and chub; and Mr. Jennings, roach, dace, anda small 
jack, 4 1b. 10 0z. On the 19th inst., Mr. H. Leslie brought perch, bream, and 
roach from the Medway. Melt VU 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 14th inst. Mr. Warsop had a very nice show of tench, weighing 24 lb, 
On the 18th, the following members showed fish:—Mr. Dobell, bream, 
Iolb. 13 0z.; Mr. Unwin, roach and perch, 3 lb. 7} 0z., 1 perch, 1 Ib. 54 02z.; 
Mr. Cornell, roach and dace; and Mr. Sutton, roach.— W. S. 


CHALLENGE. 

Half-a-dozen member of the Swan Village Angling Club, and half-a-dozen 
members of the Dudley Angling Club, would be pleased to meet a dozen mem- 
bers of the Great Bridge Angling Club ina friendly match. The loosers to pay 
for a supper for twenty-four, to come off at the winning club house, To fish 
waters on two separate days, all fish to weigh-in or roach only. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following is the result of our match at Amberley on the 18th:—1st 
prize, Mr. Winterbourne, with 3 lb. of bream; 2nd, Mr. Plumstead, 21b. 11402. 
roach and bream; 3rd, Mr. Chambers, bream and dace, 1 lb. 13 oz. ; 4th, Mr. 
Perry, 1 lb. 3 oz. of bream. All the competitors weighed in fish except two.— 
F. CASTELL, Sec. 








THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY: 


There was a first-rate show of fish by this society on the 18th inst., our trays 
being filled. The gross weights were as follows :—viz., Mr. Anderson, 
7 |b. 2 oz.; Mr. Baxter, 14 oz. of dace; Mr. Barnes, 3 1b. 9 oz.; Mr. Bunn, 
1 lb. 5 oz.; Mr. Eagles, 8 Ib. 12 0z.; Mr. Fortescue, 5 lb. t oz.; Mr, Lester, 
8 Ib.; Mr. C, Richardson, 3 lb. 8 02. (including one roach weighing 1 lb. 5 0z.), 
and Mr. Wainwright, one small barbel. Several other members also had fish. 
The above were mostly from the Lea, and included some fine specimens of the 
Lea roach.—W. L. 


EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society were out in all directions on the 18th, 
when the following were the most successful :—Messrs. J. Collyer, R. Money, 
B, Lowin and J. Hastler with perch and tench ; Messrs. Wray and Selwood, 
perch ; and Mr. R. Whale, tench. Mr. W. Burgh, while perch-fishing, took a 
fine jack ; but as the jack season does not commence till August he returned it 
at ouce to the water, with the request that it would pay bim another visit on 
day fortnight.—D. T. Munro, Sec. 

July 19. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS. 


Our excursion to Dagenham Lake on the 18th last-was a great success, 
upwards of fifty members of the above society, and Odds and Evens fished. 





Cuappuis' DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS SUPERSEDE GAS IN DAy-TIME.— 
Chappius’ Reflectors exclusively adopted by and fitted at Buckingham Palace, 
all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner 
of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, British Museum, South Ken- 
sington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on Board H.M. Ships, 
also Railway Companies’ Offices, Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance 
Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses, and generally from Neblemen’s Man- 
sions to Artisans’ Workshops, 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised 
by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c. N.B.—120 of Chappuis’ 
Reflectors have lately been fixed at the Prudential Assurance Offices, Holborn 
with splendid effect. For prospectus and diagram send stamped envelope, 
addressed (T.) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer of every description of 
Daylight, Electric, and Gaslight Reflectors, 69, Fleet Street, London. ADVT.] 











The following is a list of prize-winners of Great Northern Brothers :—1st, W. 
Watiing; 2nd, Warren; 3rd, J. Cherry; 4th, J. Cooper; sth, W. Jennings ; 
6th, J. Watling; 7th, R. Grimshaw; 8th, S. Smith; 9th, Hewitt; roth, J. 
Painter; 11th, W. Phillips. Mr. Fletcher had 16 lb. rudd.—J. Fircu. 

July 2oth, 1880. 


THE KING’S CROSS UNITED. 


The above members were out on the 18th, when some capital fish were 
weighed in:—Mr. Davis, roach and perch; Mr. Woelfell, dace ; Mr. Oxbrow, 
roach; Mr. Armstrong, chub; Mr. Wilkin, roach; Mr. Greenfields, tench 
and roach, the tench weighing from 14 lb. to 2 lb. each.—J. PERKINS, Sec. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had comparatively a very poor show of fish on our table last evening, 
and by what I hear, we are not alone in the luck. The following gentlemen 
contributed :—Mr. Hurwood, chub, roach and dace ; Mr. Humphreys, bream ; 
Mr. E. Barr, bream; and Mr. Watts, roach and gudgeon, the latter gentle- 
man winning the only prize out for the day. Next Sunday we shall have five 
prizes to contend for up the Thames.—Wm. Brown, Hon. Sec. 


LOUGHBOROUGH SOAR ANGLING CLUB. 


The Annual Fishing Match in connection with the above club, will take 
place on Bank Holiday Monday, August 2nd, 1880, in the waters of the 
society, when there will be given a Ist prize of £5, a 2nd prize of £2, anda 
3rd prize of £1; and in addition, a number of valuable prizes given by the 
gentlemen and tradesmen of the town and neighbourhood. Entrance Fees :— 
Members 2s 6d. each, nou-members $s. each. All tickets to be obtained at 
Cayless and Sons’ fishing tackle depot, on or before Saturday, July 3Ist. 
Competitors will be required to meet at the Meadow Gate, at 11 o’clock on 
Monday to draw for swims, fishing to commence punctually at 12 o’clock and 
close at 5 o’clock. Competitors will be furnished with rules and full par- 
ticulars previous to the day of the match. Refreshments will be provided by 
Mr. H. Spencer, Three Horse Shoes, and the prizes will be distributed, near 
the place of competition immediately after the close of the match.— WM. L. 
CAYLESS, Hon. Sec., Nottingham Road. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The summer dinner of the above society is announced to take place at the 
Ship Hotel, Halliford, on Thursday next, the 29th of July, and not on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th, as originally fixed. Mr. Thomas Huggett is to preside on 
the occasion, with Mr. Joseph G. Andrew in the vice-chair. A tent is to be 
placed on the lawn facing the Thames for the convenience of members and 
friends. Mr, Frank Sachs, of 22, Hyde Park Place, is getting up acricket match, 
to come off on the green in the earlier part of the day, and solicits the names 
of those who are willing to take part init. The dinner will be on the table 
at half-past five o’clock precisely. The public prizes for bream, carp and tench 
have been struck off the list of prizes. 


THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on the 18th. The following gentlemen 
weighed-in fish :—Mr. Tribe, roach and bream, one bream 4 lb. 4]oz., from 
Thames ; Mr. Doidge, roach, from Staines; Mr. Eccarius, roach and bream, 
fromPulborough; Mr. Ismary, roach and bream, Pulborough ; Mr. Middleton, 
roach, from Thames; Mr. Parsons, roach and dace, from Thames; Mr. 
Burton, roach and bream, from Staines. On the 25th the members of the above 
will fish for three prizes at Shepperton. All members will start from Waterloo 
Station at 8 o’clock ; one rod, distance unsettled. Oa Thursday, July 29th, 
the members of the South Belgravia will receive their return visit of the 3rd 
district, and as many as can make it convenient to attend on this occasion will 
be welcome. Due notice will be sent to all angling societies. Mr. Sliver has 
kindly promised to give us a selection on the zither.—W. 

July 19. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


During the past week, Mr. E. Nerth exhibited about § 1b. of capital roach, 
eight fish weighing 4 1b. Mr. A. Parrott and Mr. W. Webb also weighing-in 
bream. Several others were out, but met with indifferent success.—T. 
GRETTON, Secretary. 

July 20th, 1880. 


—_——— 


WALTONIANS. 


One of the finest shows of perch that I have had the good fortune to see was 
weighed-in here by Mr. Horman on the 13th inst., the greater portion of them 
scaling from 1 lb. to 23 lb,, making a_total of 29 lb. 2} 0z.; he very kindly 
gave me one of about 2 lb., which I ordered to be cooked according toa 
receipt which appeared some time since in the FISHING GAZETTE, suffice to 
say, Mr. Editor, I mean to have another when I get the chance. Mr. Harris 
also showed a nice take take of carp, 9 lb. 2} oz.; Mr. Rushbrook, bream. 
On the 18th our trays were pretty nearly full, Mr, Harris coming to the fore 
with 28 Ib. 83 oz. of tench; Mr. Morris, 6 lb. 81 oz. of roach and dace; 
Messrs. Watkins, Malcom, Brand, Buckland, Roland and Good bringing up 
the rear with some very nice shows of roach, bream, &c.—WArT. B. WEBSTER. | 
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Grecory’s SpinninG Barts,“ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C, Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is protaiees bp. 
the press the best ever invented. Yor use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success,—Sce that thename ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] g 
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INE Gomi Ty Gy 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, WVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a _ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this tule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs, Williams and Co., Great Queen-strect. 

essrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs, Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-strect, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 

or 

Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H, and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. 1, Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 1os. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, (Vo, 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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TROUT FISHING. 


ee by the side of the limpid Lea, it may be that my 

youthful surroundings have much to do with the passion which 
causes mie to love water above all earthly things. Water, beautiful 
water! Ilove it inthe early morning when it bespanglesthe emerald 
sward, and each crystal dewdrop sparkles with a diamond’s lustre 


in the first rays of the newly risen sun. I love it in the spreading 
pool when the orb of day is departing, and its placid bosom 
reflects the glowing beauty of the rose-tinted sky. I love it on 
the mountain top as it laves the roots of the purple heather, or 
gathers in impenetrable deeps where the dark-coloured peat 
gives it an almost ebony hue. I love it as it gently rolls by the 
silky moss and kisses the daisy-spotted lawn, giving to each blade 
of grass the maturity of vigour. I love it where the huge boulders, 
as if hurled by some herculean hand, in ‘‘ thick confusion lie.” 
I love it as it leaps over the terrace of well-worn rocks, and the 
mantling ivy enwreaths it with an evergreen girdle outvying the 
brightest circlet of a monarch’s brow, and the wild flowers in each 
stony crevice expand their delicate petals to catch the life-giving 
drops as they flit on the balmy zephyrs. I love the gorgeous tint- 
ing of the glittering rainbow as it hangs on the dancing spray, and 
to listen to the heaven-taught choristers as they sit in the um- 
brageous shade and warble their cheerful songs in unison with its 
unceasing antiphone. I love it in the mighty main as it lies like 
a giant asleep, and the myriad specks of atom life that people its 
briny drops give forth their ever-changing phosphorescent light, — 
How still it rests. Nota ripple disturbs its translucent surface. 
and the finny denizens which inhabit its mystic depths flit like 
silver bars amongst its deep-green forest shades. I love it when 
the winds are let loose, and the rolling surges like huge leviathans 
urge on their mad career. With what majesty the snow-crested 
breakers strike the iron-bound shore! and the foam flakes sail 
o’er the rocky height! While Ilisten to the unceasing roar of 
this liquid artillery I opine that the most devoted sons of Mars, 
amid the thunder-peals of their noblest victory, haye nothing 
to vie with this. 


Such, I think, is a faint portrayal of those emotions which fill the 
trout-fisher’s breast as he dons the creel at early dawn, and wends 
his way to the old familiar stream where in years gone by the 
hours too quickly have sped. He knows the water-worn rocks 
that have kept through the winter their vigil over the waves, and 
greets them as his best respected friends. He kens the gnarled 
roots of the willows which form a watery cave for the spotted fish 
he loves so well, and is acquainted with each limpid pool and 
toppling rapid. His quick eye detects the favourite aquatic flies 
as they wing on the health-giving breeze, or feather-like drop on 
the rippling brook. Ifhe is anything of a naturalist he at once 
observes the classes to which they belong, and his fly-pockets 
contain life-like imitations of most of them. If he has not the 
leading fly of the day he speedily seats himself on a moss-grown 
stone to manufacture its counterpart. It is a pleasure to look 
into his book, for the true angler is a man of order :—‘‘ A place 
for everything and everything in its place,” is the principle which 
pervades his whole arrangements. In one compartment we see 
that the woodcock, snipe, partridge, grouse, rail, tern, dotterel, 
&c., have contributed their delicate plumage that he may fashion 
his flies. In another place we observe water rat’s fur, mohair, 
fox down, hare’s ear, &c. Here is glittering tinsel, there fine 
parti-coloured silks. Further on, arranged in true methodical 
order, are the various tribes of artificial flies, from the hardy little 
needle brown with its steely wings, to the radiant green drake in 
its emerald robes; whilst ahost of etceteras, the names of which 
would perhaps weary any one but the true sportsman, fill the other 
divisions of his much-prized book. More could probably be 
written respecting trout-fishing than any other department of 
angling. There is so much to be learned respecting it that it often 
takes years of study, observation, and practice to become an expert 
hand. Any novice may catch perch, roach, or bream, but he who 
would catch trout must must serve an apprenticeship at the busi- 
ness. Our remarks here specially point to the art of fly-fishing 
What intimate knowledge of insect nature is here required! Every 
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experienced angler knows that different flies are hatched at differ- 
ent times of the day, month andyear. Acting on this experience 
he chooses browns for the morning, drakes for mid-day and after- 
noon, and duns for the evening. He has also flies for hot days 
and cold, for bright days and dull, for clear water and dark. With 
what nicety he adapts his tackle to the state of the water, and how 
skilfully he throws the supple hair beside the huge stone or be- 
neath the overhanging bush, and how cleverly he battles with the 
lordly fish, until, exhausted withits gamesome struggles, itis liftedin 
the landing-net from its native element and safely deposited withits 
compeersinthesportsman’s creel. Fly-fishing isnot merelyadelight- 
ful pastime, but a scientific pursuit, as he who follows it isas much 
beyond the worm-fisher as the accomplished chess-player is in 
advance of the boy at draughts. The trout-fisher regards coarse 
fish as the plough boys of the stream, trout the gentlemen. Doubt- 
less whilst treading the verdant vales of our sea-girt isle, gazing 
on the surrounding charms of a bounteous nature, and imbibing 
the fresh air of heaven many days are added to the angler’s life. 
Jenkin, the Yorkshireman, was devoted to this gentle art, and it 
may be that he owed some of his 169 years to his many rambles 
by the sunny Swale. In conclusion, we hope that whilst beside 
the waterbrooks breathing the sweet perfume of the woodbine and 
wild rose they may sing with the poet :— 
“I envy no monarch that sits on a throne, 
His honours are but a vain dream 


Compared to the pleasures which by me are known 
Beside the soft murmuring stream. 


The rod is my sceptre, the creel is my crown, 
The flies are the jewels I prize ; 

Come weal or come sorrow ! come smile or come frown! 
So long as the trout freely rise!” 


Caistor. Tuomas Forp. 
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AMATEUR SEA-FISHING. 


“°TAKE a sail, sir? Splendid day for fishing! Sure to catch 
some splendid gold and silver bream, conger eels, dog fish, 
and all sorts besides.” 

I had only been sea-fishing in my life once before, on the 
Welsh coast, thirty years ago—and that  ason my wedding 
trip. My young bride and I caught a couple of whisketsful of 
mackerel as fast as we could pull them into the boat. And now 
it seemed to me that I and my dear old wife would have another 
try—but she is not so plucky as she was then—so I took my 
daughter Alice, and away we went for the rocks off Beachy Head. 
We were staying at Eastbourne, one of the most charming sea- 
side resorts on the South Coast, with air “like champagne minus 
the headache,” as the guide-books say. I had walked all round 
for miles and miles, and my fect had given in, I had applied 
salveo pedes (as advertised in your paper) to my pedes with admir- 
able results. I had taken to the saddle, and I soon required 
salveo sedes. So I had to give up saddle exercise. 
then, was my last resort for amusement, I own that even 
such splendid excitements as Marrriot’s Nigger Minstrels, 
German bands, or the fellow who is having his stomach smashed 
in a dozen times a day witha sledge hammer on the beach, be- 
come at length rather monotonous. Iam tooold for cricket, and 
too stiff for lawn-tennis, so I will go a-fishing once again. The 
Sea was as calm as glass, our boat “lay like a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” Our boatman turned sulky ; if we were ever to 
put the first Martello tower in a line with the windmill, which was 
necessary to bring us to our fishing ground, it must be by hard 
rowing for three miles. There was a nice westerly breeze when 
we started, which carried us for a mile or so and then suddenly 
left us on an ebb tide which was gradually taking us where we did 
not wantto go. Our boatman was silent and uncommunicative at 


Fishing, 





the best, and the prospect of a long row of a heavy sailing boat 
ina broiling sun, with no refreshment aboard, did not loosen his 
tongue. He hinted that we had better try for some whiting 
where we were, so as Alice was rather seedy and wishing 
herself on Jand, the anchor was let go and we had a 
try for whiting. An hour's sinking and raising our baits 
resulted in three little white fishes. Alice had wrapped 
herself up and dropped off to sleep. I suggested that we must 
move on to “fresh fields and pastures new,” on the submarine 
rocks—and there was nothing for it but to row for them. An 
hour’s hard work against tide and wind, which had now gone 
round, what little there was of it, to the east, brought us above 
the bream and congers. We cast anchor immediately and set to 
work. Alice woke up, and was the first to get a bite. She 
pulled hard.. The boatman got excited, crying out: “It is a 
splendid bream—fetch the gaff—quick! Ah, he’s off—broke his 
hold!” This, however, put us in good spirits, and we dipped 
away furiously. Half an hour went by—no more bites—when our 
boatman sang out, “ I’ve got hold this time;” and he pulled up 
a conger of about two pounds. We fished on hopefully, but no 
more bites re varded us. 

Our boatman suggested that about ten o'clock they would be 
on the feed like anything ; it was then five o’clock—we had had 
five hours at 3s. per hour, which was quite enough, we thought. 
Our boatman became a little more talkative, said he was sorry 
our sport had been so bad ; he knew it would be so ; he told his 
brother so before we started. (Confound him, why didn’t he tell 
us?) We ought to start on the flow, not on the ebb. Then we 
get out all right, and the fish are sure to bite. Would we try at nine 
next morning? We decline. 

‘‘ D’ye see that ship out yonder, sir, sailing different from the 
others ?” ‘Yes, what about her,” ‘“She’s got a pilot aboard, wants 
to land him.” “How do you know?” “ Well, you see she’s 
standing in.” 

“But why don’t she hoist a signal?” “ Ah, the captain knows 
what he’s about. He’s dodging them Deal boatmen.” “What 
have Deal boatman to do down here?” ‘Downhere! the d—ls, 
they’re prowlin’ about everywheres, pickin’ and stealin’, beggin’ 
when they can’t do anything else—but allus cheatin’. Look yan- 
ner, away off under the head, d’ye see that small boat with a low 
foresail ?” “Yes.”. ‘Well, that’s one on’em.” “But he’s miles 
away from the ship?” Well, you see, he’s making for her; see 
she’s standing off agin. I can’t make it out. I didn’t arly like to 
ask, sir, but would you mind my running round that way. I’dlike 
to circumwent them Deal thieves and pick up asovereign myself; 
If them thieves once get hold o’ that pilot’s carpet bag its all up wi? 
him ; they’ll make him pay two, p’raps three sovs.” 

“How long will it take us?” “Oh, not more’n an hour or so.” 
Allright,” I said; “if we can’t catch fish it will be a novelty to catch 
a pilot, let alone ‘circumwentin’ a Deal-man, so let us be off. 
But what have your Eastbourne men been about, not to put off ?” 
“Well, perhaps they have; at this distance we cannot see any 
small rowboats. See, she’s standing in again; the Deal boat will 
be down to her before we can; we must give it up.” “Well, then, 
get us ashore as quickly as possible.” So at seven o’clock we 
reached our small rowboat and landed. On asking the shore boat- 
man why they had not looked after the pilot: ‘We did, sir,” he 
replied, ‘‘ Our boat was down there and shipped him long before 
the Deal boat got near. Yonder he comes. The Deal devils have 
been done for once.” I ended my little fishing excursion minus a 
‘sov,’ and wondering in what kind of language a Deal boatman 
would describe his Eastbourne brothers. E. 
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Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, H anover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern, Lessons 
in fly raaking given.—[Apvr.] 
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MESSRS. PODGERS AND SUCKLING’S DAY OUT; 


OR, SOME OF THE PLEASURES OF ANGLING. 
(Concluded from page 361.) 





After that, and a breathing time, Suckling suggests it would be advisable to ‘go home”; but Podgers wants some fish, and fish, he 
says, he means to have; “So just let us have a turn at those whoppers on the other side, under the bushes. We are trespassing, 
I know,” said Podgers, ‘‘ but we shall be out of the Bull’s way.” They cross on some rails, as cautiously as they can, and just 
when they were near the other side a ferocious dog—let out for the same purpose as the bull—pounces on them. Suckling 
falls head first in with fright; Podgers, calmer, wriggles his way back to the other side. 








But the dog comes over too, is soon up with them, and there is a joh for the tailor—to say the least of it! 
Their wiyes never let them go fishing again, 
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MY FIRST SALMON. 


A RECOLLECTION OF SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


By D. Prpczon, F.L.S., &c. 
(Continued from page 349). 

MEANWHILE we continued to discharge cargo at intervals, 

but no longer found landing stages; so the steamer 
anchored while great boats came out from hiddennooks inthe deso- 
late shore, and made fast alongside. These, as they rolled on the 
Atlantic waves, we emptied, filled and left, tugging their way toil- 
somely back to the unseen ports whence they came. Once, we 
launched in the mouth ofa solemn solitary loch, along procession 
of beer barrels, which floated slowly away on the rising tide towards 
a thirsty but invisible population. Anon, we lightened the ship ofa 
huge mass of planks and timbers, which rose and fell like a derelict 
ship in mid-ocean, waiting to be taken in tow by the natives. The 
peaks of the Cuchullins faded as Skye was left behind, and, thence- 


forth, we steamed along an absolutely desolate coast. Not a sign of 


man, afloat or ashore, not a sail, not a house, not a road, only a 
lighthouse here and there perched on a headland, emphasising the 
absence of man. Every now and then the steamer dived into one 
of the deep fiords, by which the coast is indented, and found a 
little group of houses at the bottom, surrounded by strips of culti- 
vation. At all these places we left flour and cooking utensils 
once even a piano, and once a set of mowing and haymaking 
machinery ; then we picked up wool and periwinkles, and thrashed 
out again into the Atlantic against a rising wind, repeating the 
operation about every thirty miles. I wondered whether the New 
Cut knows the age of its “‘winkles.” We took tons of them on 
board, which travelled with the ship to Stornoway, returned a fort- 
night later to Glasgow, and finally found their way thence by rail 
to London markets. 

In the afternoon we reached Ullapool, a fair-sized town, situ- 
ated at the bottom of Loch Broom, an inlet some ten miles deep. 
Here we parted company with our cargo of sheep, and as the 
steamer stayed two hours we went ashore and stretched ‘our legs 
on a neighbouring hill, which proved to be glaciated quartz, pre- 
Serving in a remarkable manner the finest ice marks. 

Thence we gota superb view of nameless near and distant 


hills, and evening saw us safely moored in Inver Loch. We 
carried one darkly taciturn sportsman throughout the voyage, 
whom we got to know between ourselves as “Satan.” His 


Majesty was surrounded by three satellites as inscrutable as him- 
self, and to the last we hoped that this wily quartette was bound 
for Stornoway. But the Clydesman was hardly alongside the pier 
when the devil and his angels circumvented us simple folk by 
secretly stowing themselves and their chattels in the hotel boat, 
which had come alongside unnoticed in the darkness, leaving us 
to stumble round the head of the loch. Arrived at the Suther- 
landshire Arms, we were welcomed only with food and drink, his 
Satanic Majesty having secured the last beds. 

The post-office sheltered us for the night, and, as the morning 
mail carried some of our predecessors southward, the next 
day found us settled into permanent quarters. I entered 
McLachlan’s hotel in some trepidation. As an inn it is modest 
enough, but the flag-stones giving on its hospitable doors are 
rudely engraved with outlines of big trout and salmon ; drawings 
which record great deeds, bearing dates and the initials of heroes. 
These I viewed with such feelings as those which stir an obscure 
man in presence of the mural tablets in Westminster Abbey. 

Outside, a row of gillies in homespun waited the commands of 
their lords, who were busy with collops and coffee within ; while 
the host himself was criticising a new fly in the hall, which was 
strewn with macintoshes, gaffs, and gear of all kinds. 
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Reassured by Gay’s unabashed demeanour, and gratefully con- 
scious of his protection, I made a humble, but hearty meal of 
lake trout and fried eggs. Before everything was straightened 
out for our day’s work the great men and their followers had 
departed for the Kirkaig and Inver rivers, enabling us to make a 
quiet start in search of the picturesque and trout. The village 
consists of, perhaps, a dozen houses, and before we had cleared 
it, I ceased to think that the eyes of the world were fixed on my 
new bag and rod. It was a glorious morning, and the road wound 
away through the strangest country I had ever seen. Inver lies 
at the head of a deep inlet, which runs N. E. and S. W., bringing 
the waters of the Atlantic far into the country. This loch, likeall 
the Scotch fiords, is the seaward continuation of what was once a 
land valley, and became filled with the sea on the subsidence of 
the land during recent geological times. 


It is excavated in the Laurentian, or fundamental gneiss, the 
oldest known formation inthe world, and its sides are formed of 
ice-ground hummocky rocks, which look as if the glacier they 
once held had left them only yesterday. At no great distance 
inland stand two strangely isolated hills, Canisp, and Suilven, the 
former a pointed cone, the latter, a round-topped sugar-loaf, 
having all the abruptness of the Swiss Matterhorn, to which 
Professor Ramsay compares it. 

It became our evening’s occupation to watch these peaks when 
their summits of old red sandstone, lighted by the setting sun, 
flamed out a bright copper color in the evening sky; and contrast 
their glowing tints with the grisly grey of the gneissic low grounds, 
or Queenaig’s bold and distant escarpment of granite. One finds 
a trout lake everywhere in Sutherlandshire where the country is 
thickly dotted with tarns of all sizes, and I threw my first fly in 
the midst of a reassuring solitude. Gay, who relishes an apt 
expression, furnished us at the outset with a phrase which stuck to 
us till theend. Himself one who hates too near contact with his 
fellow creatures, he sympathised with a squatter whose story he 
once heard when shooting in the far West. This man was pos- 
sessed by a passion for elbow room and kept pushing further 
westward as his solitude was threatened by new settlers. My 
friend heard his tale while he and his guide were approaching 
the lonely shanty of this misanthrope, when the narrative was 
suddenly cut short by the crack of a rifle. “Ride like h—,” 
said the half-breed, ‘‘I reckon he’s on the shoot to-day.” So 
were the trout that still afternoon, though there was not wind 
enough to raise a ruffle. An odd sensation creeps along a man’s 
arm when it slips for the first time around a willing waist. Not 
very different is the thrill that is given by a first fish. “Keep 
the point of your rod well up,” shouts Gay, “and now reel up.” 
The new bag, virgin no longer, was half full of trout before we 
turned to tramp homeward over the great roches moutonnées 
which border the loch ; rocks which are so hummocky that one 
might suppose the old country side had been set to boil over the 
central fires and the pot removed to cool, while the strong broth 
was still bubbling. 

Although a student of Lyell, Gay is only a half-hearted uni- 
formitarian, and privately believes in convulsion. He cannot 
bring himself to think that the vast mass of sandstone which 
once evidently covered large areas in western Sutherlandshire, 
was removed by the long-continued action of frost and rain alone, 
while Canisp and Suilven remain, like the earth pillars left by 
navvies, to mark how great has been the excavation. Yet the 
Loch sides are thickly strewn with erratics of old red, dropped 
at random by Jack Frost, who retired from business as a general 
carrier in Britain before the work was completed. Diamond 
might be quarried as easily as the hard gneisses, so the natives 
hunt these soft erratics and split or square them ¢ situ for build- 
ing purposes. Hence the grey hill sides are diversified by 
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scattered blocks of roughly hewn old red, waiting transport to 
cottage and garden walls. In one sense of the word the homes 
of fisher folk in Loch Inver are the oldest houses in the world. 

Dinner makes us acquainted with our hotel companions and 
brings a flood of fishing talk. The white-haired patriarch who 
heads the table had spent the day on the neighbouring Kirkaig 
river, while Captain Broadsword had fished the Lower Inver, and 
both had killed their salmon. 

We trouters listened humbly while the stirring incidents of the 
day were recorded, and longed for our time to come. 

The Upper Inver is Mr. Whitbread’s property, and the Kirkaig 
is in Mr. Almond’s hands for the season, but the right of letting 
two rods on the Lower Inver is reserved to McLachlan’s house. 
At the end of a week, our patriarch, Mr. Henderson, and his son, 
departed amid universal regret. Satan and his angels turned out 
to be only trouters, and left in the odour of subtlety—having 
secured boats, oars, the best gillie, and the only dog-cart, in 
advance of us all. By this time we had fished every trout lake 
in the neighbourhood, and even I had found that enthusiasm 
cannot be sustained on fish which average three to the pound. 
At length Gay secured the Inver for our rods, and I waited the 
opening day in a state of supressed excitement. 

Meanwhile, one evening at dinner we heard that the herrings 
had come into the loch, and the solitude of the place was broken 
as if by magic. 

The shores which look so desolate are cleft here and there 
throughout their length by sheltered nooks where the natives 
cultivate strips of oats and fish when opportunity offers. These 
remote homes now gave to the usually lonely loch no less than 
sixteen herring boats and before night fell, half a dozen large 
last-country craft found their way in from the Minch after the 
fish. 

(To be continued. ) 








A VISIT TO MR. COLLINSON HALL. 


I SPENT a day in the country last Saturday at the farm of Mr. 

Collinson Hall, Ditchleys, South Weald, near Romford, 
where a meeting was arranged “to take into consideration the 
present and future prospects of the British Agricultural Interest 
in relation to the Food Supply.” A number of leading agricul- 
turists had assembled there by invitation of Mr. Hall to discuss 
the position of England as a milk and food producing country. 
‘We had been conveyed thither by special train from London to 
Brentwood, and thence driven by drags and coaches through Mr. 
Tower's beautiful park, Weald Hall, to Mr. Hall’s residence, 
Ditchleys, visiting and inspecting, en route, Mr. Hall’s dairy farm, 
where over 800 cows are kept; and Princes’s Gate Farm, where 
the late Mr. Collinson Hall started those pioneer improvements 
in rearing stock and producing milk, which have since caused 
quite a revolution in the trade. I noticed a very fine sheet of 
water in Weald Hall, which should contain, or I am much mis- 
taken, many splendid specimens of the finny tribe, to delight the 
heart of an angler; but in answer to my inquiry, I was told by 
Dr. Baker, to whose kindness I was indebted fora seat on his 
four-in-hand, and by whose side, on the box, sat the well-known 
Mr. Mechi, looking hale and hearty, his seventy-eight years not- 
withstanding, that the water was strictly preserved. Isaw some 
fine specimens of the red deer lazily wading about in the waters 
of the lake, under the shade of the overhanging trees. At 
Ditchleys we were shown some fine young bulls, of which, I 
understand, Mr. Collinson Hall is a famous and successful pro- 
ducer, and for which he obtains very large prices. About 160 
gentlemen sat down to luncheon in Mr. Hall’s barn, were a 
splendid entertainment was prepared, which, I can assure you, 





was done full justice to. Speeches were made by Mr. Hall, 
Colonel Brise, M.P., Mr. G. Storer, M.P., Mr. J. J. Mechi, Mr. 
Preston, Sir F. C. Knowles and others—the most cheering state- 
ment derivable for them, being the statement of Mr. Hall himself, 
that he was in a position to produce meat and milk to compete 
with the foreigner. A return drive back to Brentwood, thence to 
London by train, and so ended an instructive and pleasant 
gathering, which may do much to throw light upon the all-im- 
portant question of supply, as regards the daily requirements of 
our large and rapidly increasing population. 








STEAM-LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 


“Poe outcry against steam-launches on the Thames has been 
loud and long, but the nuisance seems to flourish under it. 

It is to be hoped the authorities will move in the matter, now 
that public attention has again been so painfully called to it by 
the affair—for we will not call it accident—near Chertsey last 
Saturday night, when four persons were killed from their 
boat being run down by a steam-launch. <A friend, who 
has been fishing at Weybridge the last few days, says the 
steam-launches are the terror of the river, and that they were 
nearly run into several times, and at last were compelled to fish 
quite away from the main stream. 

The body of a little child, one of the victims of the previous 
Saturday, came floating down as they were fishing, and was 
secured by one of the fishermen. 

We think it is quite time the enjoyment of the many should no 
longer be sacrificed to the selfish pleasure of the few. 

If boating-men, anglers, fishermen, and river-side residents, 
would combine, we think the nuisance would soon be abated. 
Private steam-engines are not allowed on our roads, why should 
they be allowed to rush about to the great danger and discomfort 
of nine-tenths of those who frequent the great highway of the 


river ? 
LT 





In an article entitled “My First Salmon; A Recollection of 
Sutherlandshire,” which appeared in this journal on July 17th, 
the name of Mr. MacBride was introduced in connection with 
the Highland Steam Packet Company. The gentleman to whom 
it was intended to refer is Mr, David MacBrayne, the proprietor 
of the splendid fleet of steamers so well known to all tourists, 
which run between Glasgow and the Highlands, and who since 
1851 has been a partner with Mr. David Hutcheson, but is now 
the sole proprietor. He writes to us that the steamer Clydesman 
is not a “Clydesman,” but a Clydesdale, and we have much 
pleasure in making the correction. 


oe 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ;_ and it has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


GeorGe James EAton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
ajtended to.—[Apvr.] 


GreGory’s Spinninc Bairs.—* The Gregory,’? the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’’ the 
“Oxford,”? and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use withdead bait. ‘The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregoiy ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘* My business in this state 
Made me a lcoker-on.’?—SHAKESPFARR. 


“*Tt never rains but it pours,” is an old saw which just lately is being verified, 
and which all fishermen devoutly wish they had never saw’d; for, just as the 
Thames—and, of course, other rivers—were getting into the pink of condition 
for all-round angling, down comes a deluge and spoils every one’s httle game. 
As I write, the river is again rapidly rising, and will, I fear, put a stopper on 
successful sport for some little time. The weir’s tackle is now, however, much 
better managed than of yore, and sudden pushes of water are worked away very 
rapidly. At Bray, a trout of 5} 1b. has been had by an Indian Prince, whom, 
I hear, is an ardent disciple of Izaak. At Maidenhead, a carp of 13 lb. has 
fallen to an unknown rod; and several small trout have succumbed to the 
attractions of a gyrating bleak. The Maidenhead, Bray and Cookham 
Angling Association have lately turned into their waters 38 brace of 
splendid conditioned Wycombe trout, ranging in weight from 11 Ib. 
to 5 lb. eachfish. This addition to already well-stocked waters will still fur- 
ther enhance the reputation of the locality. At Hurley, Mr. Collier, out with 
Tom Street, has taken a trout of 5} lb; and from the Henley district I have 
the following items :—Mr. Ogston, a basket or two of splendid chub; Mr. G. 
Arlett, six jack and one trout, 52 1b.; Messrs. Littlewood and Browne, ten 
jack (three returned) and a splendid trout of 9 Ib, ; Mr. Witham, five barbel 
and one trout, 33 1b.; Mr. Elcomb, a fine basket of chub; and Mr. Budd, 
eight perch and one trout, 3 1b. 10 az., all taken legering with lobworm. At 
oe Mr. Butler, one carp, 5 lb. 13 0z., and another rod a carp going 

Ib. 9.02. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—River rising and of a nasty tint, but by Saturday or 
Sunday, without much rain, may be in fair worm-fishing condition. Wind, 
S.W.—Mar.Low Buvzz. 

July 29. 

The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is just clearing off, and will be in 
excellent order for all kinds of Thames angling in a day or two. PROSPECTS 
very good. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: Few angles have been out in 
this part since my last report, consequently littledoing. GENERAL REMARKS: 
Fishing for eels through the night has become quite a common practice of late, 
and I hear considerable quantities are so taken.—R. MILLs. 


The Thames (Goring). 


Water thick and in good order forroach and chub. Two days last week, 
26 Ib. of chub and a few perch; Wednesday, 16 lb. of roach.— foun RusH. 
July 29. 
The Thames (Halliford). 


George Rosewell, ist day, four dozen roach and dace, fourteen bream 3 2nd 
day, five dozen roach and dace and sixteen bream ; 3rd day, seven barbel and 
thirteenchub. Alired Trood, 1st day, seven and a half dozen roach and dace; 
0 a two barbel three dozen roach and dace and seven bream and a chub. 

y 29. 


The Thames (Kingston). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water is coloured, and some days rises 
or falls from 12 to 15 inches, and is not what I should say a good colour. 
Prospects: As for weather and water, there is no two days alike; I should 
say come and take your chance. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: The dace 
have fed better this last week ; from five to seven dozen and a few good roach 
has been the average; three carp were caught at the Surbiton weir; I did not 
see what they weighed. GENERAL REMARKS: Plenty of small brood to be 
seen on fine days.—JOHN JOHNSON. 

July 29th, 1880. 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Not in very good condition for fishing. 
PROsPECTS : If the weather continues as it is, the fishing propects will be better 
as the fish are getting more on the feed. SporT DURING THE WEEK: T. 
Purdue one day, 15 barbel and g bream; F. Purdue, two days, 13 doz. roach 
and dace, and 3 bream; D. Hacket. one day, 15 doz. roach and dace; E. Kerr 
12 doz. roach and dace; myself in two days, 3 doz. roach and dace, 1 perch of 
1 Ib., 1 bream and 2 chub. GENERAL REMARKS: T. Purdue, while fishing 
yesterday, picked up one the of children who were drowned by the accident on 
Saturday night.—W. Rogerson. : 

July 29th, 1880- 


The Thames (Sunbury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Thick. PRrosPECTS : We want a few fine 
days before there will be much sport. Sport DURING THE Past WEEK: as 
Stroud out five days during the week ; best day seven jack. A. Stroud five 
days, best day four dozen roach and 8 bream. J. Stroud six days, best day five 
dozen roach and eleven bream.—ALFRED STROUD. 


The Coquet (Weldon Bridge, Northumberland). 
Mr. J. Young, of Overgrass, caught a salmon 8} 1b. Mr. M. Gallon, New- 
Sepa hp caught atrout2]b. The river flooded 27th and 28th.—A, 
LASS, 





The Coquet (Harbotile). 


CoQquET FisHinG.—Lovers of the piscatorial art should now avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded them by the excellent condition of the water, 
and test the “‘upper reaches’’ of this favourite stream, where they are pretty 
certain to have a good day’s sport. On Friday last Mr. Soulsby, of Rothbury, 
creeled 15 1b., and Mr. Geo. Wardle, of Newcastle, 15 lb., and on Saturday 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Harbottle, 16} lb. ; and many other good baskets have 
been obtained this last week. 


Colne (Thorney Broad, West Drayton). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Little coloured; in fair condition for angling. 
Prospects: If weather holds good, there is every prospect of good sport. 
Jack fishing opens on the rst of August. Some good fish have been seen on 
the feed during the last few days. SpoRT DURING THE WEEK: In conse- 
quence of the heavy rains few anglers have ventured out. Mr. Falkner hooked 
3 trout, but only succeeded in landing 1, and that he returned, as it was under 
1lb.; and a few roach and dace have been taken. GENERAL REMARKS: On 
Bank Holiday Mr, Godfrey and friends give a number of prizes to be fished 
for. The first, for the greatest number of fish taken over 7 inches, is a field- 
glass vaiue £5; for the largest roach, Season Ticket; for the heaviest perck 
10s.; preatest weight of roach, a bait can; and a number of other prizes. 
Fishing to commence at ten o’clock.—E. GODFREY. 

July 29th, 1880. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


Our correspondent writes: I have very littie news to give your readers this 
week about the doings in this river. I rarely remember ever having seen so 
few rodsters out in July as we have had this month. It must be the bad 
weather that is frightening everybody away. The river is very much swollen, 
and neither trout nor grayling are rising by any means freely. A nice catch 
was made on Tuesday with the caterpillar, but it was nothing to boast about. 
Should the elements turn out more favourable in August, we shall haye plenty 
of visitors, and those in want of good flies and good information cannot do 
better than apply to that veteran rodster and skilful natura list and fly-tier, Mr. 
David Foster, of Ashbourne. As I write rain is still falling, and there is pro- 
mise of a continuance, Are wein fora second deluge? The bottom fishers 
have only been doing moderately since my last, no kind, neither barbel, bream, 
chub, or perch having bitten with any pretence to freedom. 


The Eden (Carlisle). 

On the 22nd inst. Mr. T. Parkins, jun., killed with the worm 12 lb, whitin2 
and sea trout ; same day Mr. R. S. Parkins killed fourteen whitings and one sea 
trout, weighing 83 1b., others killed from 4 lb. to 7 lb. each. In the Esk same 
day Mr. Robinson killed twenty whitings and one sea trout. On the 23rd, in 
the Eden, Mr. Barrett killed with the fly seventeen whitings and one sea trout. 
Since then there has been very little doing on account of the heavy rains and 
flooded state of the rivers. If the weather should settle, we may expect good 
fishing in a day or two, as the whitings are numerous and large.—THOMAS 
PARKINS. 

July 28th, 1880. 


Ilfracombe (North Devon). 

The weather has been very unsettled for the last week, in consequence of 
which boats has not been able to follow up sea fishing as usual, but when we 
have had a fair tide they have gone out and returned with good catches of bass, - 
bream, tamlin, cod and a few pollack. There is also some good fishing to bz 
got from the piers and rocks, with rod and line, for whiting, pout, mullett, &c. 
There are some gentlemen here that have tried the bass with rod, line, and fly 
salmon gear, from the boats, instead of spinning, and they find the fly takes 
well on a fine sunny day, when they refuse the spinner; these fish are very 
plentiful, and when a big one gets hold there is not much chance of getting him 
on board, as you cannot play him in a boat as you could on shore, and the 
salmon gear being so fine, it generally ends with a break away. They are able 
to play on board a bass up to 10 or 12 Ib., but all over that weight are lost, and 
sometimes the line and part of the rod with it. Cannot the fly gear be fitted 
stronger for bass cr boat work. In my last report the word although is a 
mistake, it should be about the full and change of the moon, &c.—HENRY 
Comer, Ilfracombe. 


July 29. 
The Lea (Broxbourne). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Rather thick, but settling down quickly ; will 
be in good condition by Saturday, ifnot much more rain. PRosPECTS: Sub- 
ject to fine weather the fishing prospects are remarkably good, as the roach are 
feeding now in the thick water. SporT DuRING THE PAST WEEK: Mr 
Grenimo took a nice trout a few days ago, and there have been some fair takes 
of eelsand roach.—T. BENNINGFIELD. 


28th July, 1880. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

Since I last wrote, the tempestuous weather has swollen the rivers, and 
angling with the fly is out of the question for at least a week; the brooks will 
do sooner. In fact some large takes have been landed almost daily as the ~ 
brooks run down, so the fish take up fresh quarters, and many are the trout 
that have lost their lives by the change they made. I know from experience 
that if you take a trout from its feeding place, and it is a good one, the next 
fellow in strength that lives near will soon take to the spot, and so on, in rota- 
tion, until you find a small one ; but when a brook gets flushed at this season all 
fish run up and those fish that are in deep holes where you cannot angle for 
them move upon the shallows and they are fish that are almost sure to be taken 
as they have not been fished and shyed like some of their more public neigh- 
bours. I know two or three old boys and there is no getting hold of them— 
fair angling. Ihave thought of baiting a small trimmer, but that is poaching 
and not becoming. I have weighed-in 7 brace with the minnow and fly at two 
outings, Mr. E. D. Davis, 13 brace; Mr. Hodnett 53 brace with gentle and 
worm, Mr. E. D. Davis, 30 lb. 12 oz. of chub, dace and eels ; in fact I could 
name a dozen who have done well, but not a grayling has shown yet. 

J. A. GRIFFIN 


An extraordinary large silver eel, one of a take Mr. Schofitld landed. Its 
weight was 5 lb. 20z. AndI am sorry to say I know a small trout stream in this 
country that the miller drew off the mill-dam, and took out 43 1b, of trout, 
best brace 7 Ib. 3 oz,—L, A.G, 
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The Soar (Leicestershire). 


This stream is now got into prime order for float fishing. Roach are well on 
the feed, and are taking worm freely. Creed wheat also beginning to prove 
successful, and will become more so as the corn ripens in the fields above. 
Bream also are in prime condition, and some are very fine. Mr. John Kelsey, 
the other day caught four of the latter, which scaled together 14 lb. They were 
well fed fish. The recent floods on this river have unsettied the anglers some- 
what and prevented sport when the water overflowed the banks. On Tuesday, 
very many came down from Leicester and elsewhere, and also on Saturday, and 
in many instances the takes were very good. Mr. Keen, of Leicester, and a 
friend, landed 30 lbs. of bream one day last week, and Mr. Fred Sharpe and 
another, had an equally good take of bream as well as a lot of roach and eels. 
Mr. J. Barradaile, of Sileby, caught upwards of 50 lb. of roach and bream a day 
ortwo ago with the worm. This was result of one day’s angling. There have 
been several good takes, all from the Barrow and Quorn waters. 

July 29th, 1880. 


River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


The water has been too high for rod-fishing during the past week, but the 
cots have done well, every day getting a good number of peal. It is to be re- 
gretted that the river is quite unprotected for the past month, not a single 
bailiff to be seen, and when we ask the cause we are told that there are no 
funds to pay them. I hope the idea some of the gentlemen have at present of 
getting up a * Suir Preservation Club’’ will be successfully carried out. The 
river at present from this recent flood is literally swarming with peal, and to 
give an instance of it, the cot men killed 17 peal on yesterday. On Tuesday 
they could not fish at all, as there was such a tremendous flood coming down. 
The river is still pretty high, and a red colour, so we have notrout fishing on it, 
but the streams are in splendid order, and we heard of several good baskets. 
Captain Massy and Mr. Park (18th) killed a couple of dozen of splendid trout 
yesterday on the Anna, on Lord Ormond’s preserves; and to-day Major Daw- 
son and Captain Thacker are gone to fish same place. The party of gentle- 
men who went to the lakes last week had a pretty good time of it. The most 
killing fly at present is the orange grouse. Weather changeable, and between 
the showers great heat,—Dora. 


The Trent- 


CONDITION OF THE WATRER: River flooded, and the water much dis- 
coloured ; so much so, that the fish can scarcely see a bait in the slowest swims. 
Prospects: Unfavourable. Rain has fallen heavily to-day, which will make 
matters worse. Will take, if no more rain, all the time between now and bank 
holiday for the water to right. Sreort DURING THE WEEK: Very few anglers 
out. The following catches ase reported :—Messrs. Jephcott and Bartlett, 
some good roach, perch and eels; Messrs. Seal and Marshall, 10 lb. roach, 2 
chub, largest 3 lb.; Mr. Winder, 16 lb. roach andsome fine chub; Mr. Dixon, 
20 large roach; Mr. Hooper, the usual contingent of goodeels. The best take 
of the week is reported by Mr. Savitard, who had a fine catch of roach, three 
eels, and four good perch. From other parts I can glean of very little doing 
with the exception of Mr. Abraham Reynolds, who, fishing at Rugeley last 
Monday, secured 5 brace of trout and some good roach. Weather to-night more 
settled, the barometer slightly going up.— JAMES GREGORY. 

Thursday. 


The Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Rain, nothing but rain, the whole of the past week with floods daily which 
has quite knocked fly-fishing on the head, for some few days. The only sport 
that has been had, has been by bottom fishing on the Derwent, with wasps, 
grubs and worms. Several, both trout and grayling, over a pound apiece have 
been captured, both on the club waters and on the free fishing near to Mat- 
lock bridge. Sport has been very good both on the brooks and ponds with 
the bottom, with both worms, wasps and gentles. Wasp nests, are very plen- 
tiful this season in Derbyshire. The tight line party have killed some fine eels 
during these floods, with large dun worms for baits. Weather still very un- 
settled, fly-fishing prospects for next week, not very encouraging.—GEORGE 
JAMEs EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, 


July 29. 





THE SWALE. 


Intelligence has just reached me that ‘‘Moss Dam has burst 
and swept away a good portion of the village of Gunnerside, and 
destroyed all the fish in the Swale.” I sincerely hope this lamentable 
news may be considerably modified. Having served a nine years’ 
apprenticeship in the delightful art of trout-fishing on the banks of 
this splendid stream, I always feel an interest in its history and wel- 
fare. The fluod would, however, only affect the localities below Gun- 
nerside. Above this place there are miles of trout-fishing probably 
unsurpassed in England. I have seen trout—aye, and taken them, 
too—from most of the leading streams of my fatherland; but I have 
met with none to surpass in symmetry and fineness of flavour the 
speckled beauties of Oxnop Beck, a tributary of the Swale. I hope 
soon to visit again this romantic neighbourhood, and to favour your 
readers with a longer report. PETER PEDAGOGUE. 


a 





STAND AND DELIVER!—In our worthy and long-established con- 
temporary the Zazce¢, we read an account of a wonderful electric fish 
which seems to be a very highwayman—or rather fish—of the sea. 
This gentleman, being too lazy to catch his own dinner, waits until 
some aldermanic fish, just fresh from the feast, comes by; he then 
touches him, quite in an accidental sort of way, you know, with his 
tail, the result being that the stranger delivers him his dinner on the 
spot. 

TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
ee to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the niver-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trott Furs, 


which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
descri, tion.—[Apyr,] : eee 





FISHING QUARTERS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


[For further particulars respecting the following, and very many 
other excellent places for salmon and trout fishing, we refer 
our readers to that most useful sixpenny monthly guide, 
“The Highland Handbook, and List of Fishing and Shootings 
with Time Tables,” published by Sampson Low and Co., 188, 
Fleet Street, London, and to be had at the railway stalls. It 
gives full particulars as to best flies, &¢.—Ep. ] 


BERDEENSHIRE.—River Don, three miles from the Forbes 
Arms Hotel, Alford. (Rail to Alford.) The hotel rents 
three miles of fishing, which is free to visitors. Best months: 
April, May, August, September and October. Salmon run 6 ]b., 
and trout ¢1b. and upwards ; one salmon and 30 Ib. of trout being 
an average day’s take. 
The river Ugie, Langside Hotel (Langside station), affords fair 
sport. Salmon run about 121lb, and trout from ilb. to 8lb. 
August, September and October are specially good for sea-trout 


fishing on this river. Sixteen miles of water. 


ARGYLLSHIRE—Lochs Drimmin, Pearson, Loskau-Mor, Airch, 
String, Scammadale, can all be fished by visitors to the Cuilfail 
Hotel (rail to Oban—thence coach or hire). These Lochs con- 
tain quantities of trout and char, and Loch Scammadale has also 
salmon and sea-trout. Fishing good; the best months for Loch 
Avin are June, July and August ; average day’s catch 30 lb. 

The river Orchy can be fished by visitors to the Dalmally Hotel 
(rail to Dalmally); it contains salmon, grilse and trout, also a 
few pike and perch. 

Loch Ba, the river Etive, and Lochangannich, can be fished 
by visitors to the King’s House Hotel, Giencoe (by steamer to 
Ballachulist, thence by coach sixteen miles; or by rail to Balloch, 
thence by steamer and coach to Glencoe). 

Portsonachan Hotel (rail to Dalmally, thence hire ten miles; 
or rail to Glasgow, thence steamer to Inverary and hire to Port- 
sonachan). Loch Awe is close to the hotel ; it is thirty miles 
long and from one to three miles in width. This fine loch, one 
of the best for fishing in Scotland, is celebrated for its salma 
Jerox, running from 6 1b. to 251b., and 121b. is an average day’s 
take. Loch Avis can also be fished free by visitors to this 
hotel. 

Loch Shiel affords very good sport containing numerous salmon, 
sea trout and brown trout, best months, May to October, The 
trout are very large and the salmon heavy. Boats provided free 
of charge. Boatmen’s wages 3s. to 4s. per day, with lunch and 
whisky. 

Locks Nant, Moon, Tromlie, and Awe are all good. and can be 
fished by visitors to the Taychreggan Hotel (rail to Dalmally, 
thence here). 

The river Awe. Two miles of this excellent river, one of the best 
salmon rivers on the west coast, can be fished by visitors to the 
Taynvilt Hotel (rail to Glasgow, steamer to Oban, thence coach 
12 miles). The charge for salmon fishing is only 5s. per day and 
the trout fishing is good and free, it also contains grilse and sea- 
trout. Best months, May to August. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE.—Loch Toftingall is free to the public, and 
yields very fair trout-fishing. Go to the Auchkibster Hotel, near 
Watten station, 

The river Ratter, affording excellent trouting, can be fished from 
the Berriedall Arms Hotel (rail to Wick, thence hire 25 miles). 

Thurso river is one of the best angling rivers for salmon and 
trout in Scotland; and Loch Mor is said to be the best in the 
kingdom. Stay at the Brawl Castle Hotel (rail to Halkirk station), 
it is comfortably fitted up for sportsmen and their families only, 
and the charges are moderate. The proprietor keeps a stack of 
the best trout and salman flies for the water. 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Loch Lomond, Inversnaid Hotel, (rail 
te Ballock, thence steamer) or Luss Hotel, (rail to Ballock, thence 
steamer). Loch Lomond is perhaps the most beautiful loch in 
the Highlands; it is open to the public, and generally affords 
capital sport, especially ifa breeze is blowing, containing as it 
does, salmon, sea-trout, common loch trout, pike and perch. 
Salmon are not plentiful, but a good basket of sea-trout is quite 
common. Average weight, salmon, 12 lb.; sea-trout, 2 lb.; lake- 
trout about three to the lb., best months May to September. 2s. 
per day is charged for boats; and boatmen’s wages, 5s. per day. 
There are several good streams in the neighbourhood of 
Luss Hotel. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE.—Loch Errochd. Loch Errochd Hotel (rail 
to Dalwhinnie). This is perhaps the best loch in the Highlands 
for salmo ferox, and there are abundance of trout fishing and 
boats free, boatmen’s wages 3s. 6d. per day with lunch. Lochs 
Caultree, Quoich, Truim, and the river Quoich, can all be fished 
by visitors to the above hotel. 

Lochs Brau, Reglish, Fadraline &c., can be fished from 
Foyer’s Hotel, (rail to Inverness, thence hire 18 miles, or 
Hutcheson’s boats to within } mile of the hotel.) The average 
catch of trout on Loch Fadraline is about 20 lb. from a} to} lb., 
best flies, green body and double wing, red hackle and brown 
body. Best months, June, July and August. 


Loch Ruthven (one of the best in the shire) and the river 
Nairn can be fished by staying at the Flichity Arms Hotel (rail 
to Inverness, thence hire 11 miles.) 

The river Findhorn, can be fished from the Freeburn 
Hotel (rail to Inverness and hire.) 

The Glenelg river. By staying at the Glenelg Hotel (steamer 
on the Caledonian Canal to Invermoriston, thence hire ; or rail to 
Stromferry, thence hire or mail to Balmacarra, thence by small 
boat to Glenelg), | Best months, June to October. The river is 
easily fished, there is also good sea-fishing, and grouse shooting 
can be had by guests at the hotel at very moderate charge. 

The River Spey. Grant Arms Hotel, Grantown (Highland 
Railway from Perth, Aberdeen or Inverness). Trouting is free. 
The salmon fishing is let to shooting tenants, but leave can 
usually be obtained. Several other streams can be fished from 
this hotel, 

Loch Laggan. Loch Laggan Hotel, (rail to Kingussie thence 
hire, 17 miles ; or by Fort William coach daily). This is one of the 
best trouting lochs in the county, and anglers should engage 
boats before arrival; best months, May to September. Average 
day’s catch 16 lb.; scenery is very fine, Boats free, boatmen’s 
wages 4s. per day. 

Lochness. close to Lochend Hotel. (Rail to Inverness, thence 
hire 6 miles). This is one of the most beautiful lochs in the 
Highlands and is well stocked with salmon, which are shy and 
not easily taken. There are loch trout in abundance running 
from 2 to 41b. Fishing and boats free to visitors. 


PS ARE 


THAMES ANGLING PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 


HE forty-second anniversary banquet of this Society, took 

place at the Star and Garter Hotel, Richmond Hill, on 
Wednesday evening last. Mr. Alderman Hadley presided on the 
occasion, and was supported by the Rev. T. N. Rowsell, Capt. 
Burstal, Messrs. Thomas Sperckley, Samuel White, Ellis Jones, 
Francis Francis, J. Larkin, D. Osmond, James Whitehead, C 
P. Wheatstone, Joseph Andrews, J. Lord, W. R. Spreckley, H, 
Briggs, Joseph Brougham, B. Naylor, E. P. Watkins, F. H. 
Lemann, &c., the Vice-Chairs being taken ‘by Messrs. W. D. 
Lewis, W. H. Brougham, and Alfred Jardine. Both the dinner 
and wines gave universal satisfaction, and Mr. G. R. Hunt the 
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manager and secretary, who personally superintended the arrange- 
ments was highly complimented on the general character of the 
banquet, which was held in the grand saloon. The usual toasts 
were given and responded to, several of the speakers referring to 
the valuable and efficient services of Messrs. Thomas Spreckley 
and W. H. Brougham, the latter having just completed his 21st 
year with the society. The sum of £ 156 4s. od. was annouuced 
as having been received in the course of the evening. Under 
the direction of Mr. W. Coates, a selection of vocal music was 
performed by Miss Matilda Roby, Miss Kate Baxter and Mr. 
Kenningham, all being well applauded. Miss Matilda Roby, after 
a rapturous encore in her first song, gave, by special request, an 
admirable rendering of that charming solo “ Twickenham Ferry.” 





SEA-FISHING NOTES FROM SOUTH DEVON. 


See my last, there has been a decided improvement in takes of 
hook fish, but the seines and drift nets are doing nothing, al- 
though the mackerel are swarming a mile or two from shore. 

A few bass have been taken principally on lines thrown out from 
the beach baited with squid or cuttle-fish. I had three in this way 
last week, weighing respectively 83, 7 and 53 lb. These ground lines, 
fitted as reccommended by Mr. Wilcocks, are sold by Brooks of 
Plymouth, and it is as well for sea-side visitors to have one, as good 
bass and conger may be had by throwing out when it is too rough to 
venture afloat. Caution is necessary in swinging out the line; fora 
conger hook is by no means a pleasant fixture in one’s stern, as an 
unlucky gentleman discovered one evening last summer. Bass do 
not take the fly yet. 

They have I hear taken the sand-eel in the estuary of the Exe, and 
no doubt we could get plenty here if we had that bait, I got three 
live ones last week and had two bass directly, by letting them float 
down the tide on a line without any lead. 

Conger and bream feed well now in the day time in the offing. I 
had two days last week about thirteen miles out. 

First day with Henry Rogers, 120 lb. conger, largest fish 25 lb, and 
a quantity of bream pout, &c., making altogether some two hundred 
weight. Second day with J. Rogers, 60 lb. conger, and some 40 lb. 
bream, &c. I started with the latter this morning to try the conger, 
but finding the mackerel on the feed we stuck to them, and the sea 
getting up, and there being every indication of bad weather, we ran 
in early in the afternoon with over 200 mackerel, thus making an 
agreeable finish to my fishing here for sometime at least. In another 
week or two I hope to be able to give you an account of sport in an- 
other locality, Should any of your readers visit this pleasant little 
village, ask for James Rogers the elder, a fine old specimen of the 
west-country fisherman who will put them in the way of getting some 
sport. E. GOSLING. 

Budleigh Salterton, July 22nd. 
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WHETHER THE FISH WHICH SWALLOWED JONAH WAS NOT A 
POLYPUS OR CUTTLE FISH ?—This query arose after reading the 
following description of the interior arrang2ments of this animal in 
the American Whaleman :—‘ Polypi are not particular as to diet, - 
and they have no aversion to eating near relatives. Ina word, they 
will seize their kind, and stow the victims away in their capacious 
stomachs. According to the Sandwich Islanders, Greek meets 
Greek when polypus meets polypus. After a valiant tussle, one 
swallows but does not vanquish the other. On the contrary, the 
swallowed backs into some convenient recess of the swallower’s 
stomach, and there puts forth his arms, foraging on surrounding 
territory, and unkindly eating all he can find, much to the loss and 
damage of the outsider. In due order a second and smaller relative 
is taken in by No. 1, and No. 2 feels bound to dispose of everything 
that comes down. He takes in the new lodger and dinner at one 
gulp. Of course this state of things cannot continue long. No. 1 is 
getting hungry ; he has been industrious, but it has been for another’s 
benefit. He proceeds to investigate by swallowing the hooked ends 
of four or more of his arms, and with these he overhauls cargo, and 
discovers the well-to-do eater of all his dinners. A writ of ejectment 
is issued, and summary process resorted to. But No. 2 has had 
such a good time in the oyster-cellar that he Says nay, and throwing 
around his arms, hooks and suckers, he anchors fast to the wrinkled, 
emaciated stomach which he has so greviously wronged. Now comes 
the tug of war. No. 1 pulls for good life, No. 2 holds on only fora 
good dinner, so he is bound to come, and come he does. But he 
never lets go his grip and turns the stomach of his antagonist inside 
out. This is to the eventual benefit of the revolutionised animal, who 


obtains a new stomach and begins life anew, with good digestion and 
resolves.” 


PERFRCT DAYLIGHT.—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS SUPERSEDE GAS I 
DAYTIME AND IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT. They can be adanted e 
any window, fanlight, skylight, area-light, &c., wherever natural light is impeded owin 
to the bad construction of premises or the proximity of walls or buildings. They will be 
found to promote health, comfort and economy, hey can also be used as screens or 
aye and, me the ae time, Hey act He daylight diffusers. More than 39,000 are in use 
In sondon alone. For prospectuses address two stamps to (D. N. Chappuis 
and Manufacturer, 60, Fleet-street.—[A DVERTISEMENT, ] { ) nee > 


| I saw in the punt hundreds of roach over 1} Ib. and many over 2 lb. 


_ —Hutchinson’s, Kendal sneck bend. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 





TRAILING. 


S1r,—As an ‘angler of some thirty-five years’ standing, Iventure to make a 
remark or two on ‘ trailing’? and ‘ spinning.” 

On preserved waters—club or private—trailing might ard would probably 
be forbidden ; but the Thames is open water, free to all who wish to fish, and 
for boys home for the holidays, or adults who cannot stand a day’s spinning 
from bank or boat, trailing is not an illegitimate way of catching pike and 
perch, and I recommend your readers to adopt that method. ‘The fishing in 
the Thames is for the many, not for a few clever spinners only, and for this 
purpose I prophesy they will be successful if they procure a genuine ‘“Cleo- 
patra ” of medium size, and touch it up with a varnish made of wood naphtha, 
shellac and carmine (or vermilion) powder. Another excellent artificial bait for 
pike and large trout is the brown ‘Phantom Minnow,”? large size.—I am, 
&c., ARMIGER. 

The Cottage, Upper East Sheen, near Mortlake, Surrey, July 21. 





TRAILING. 


Srr,—“‘ Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” seems to me to be thoroughly 
carried out nowadays, not only in angling but in other things far more 
important. I have never practised trailing myself, but have seen it often 
on the Thames, also the Loddon. I have often thought it very convenient to 
rest from spinning and allow the bait to trail behind. Iam sure Mr. Webster 
and every other angler wishes to be successful at the gentle craft and why not 
adopt the modus operandi most likely to be successful ; surely it is nothing but 
rod and line fishing. What I believe wants seeing to most is the net and night- 
line business. We have an association here to see to those sort of things, but 
I know for a certainty they are still going on.—I am, &c., yes, 

Reading, July 19. 


FISHING IN GROOM’S BROAD. 


S1r,—I managed to take at the above 6 dozen bream, roach and perch, with 
my rod, to-day.—I am, &c., FRANK VENNING, 
Ex-Commodore, River Lea Rowing Club. 
Groom’s Broad, Norfolk, July 15. 


THE HOOK OF THE FUTURE. 

S1r,—Mr. Hall’s will have, I think, but scant patronage. They were 
introduced as salmon hooks many years since. 

I had some given to me at least fifteen years ago, and the only difference I 
can perceive is in the colour. I never liked them. 

Put the gut on how you would, tke fly dropped; and I fancied there was 
more uncertainty in hooking. 

If I was right in my view, the evil is increased with small trout flies from the 
excessive fineness of the gut. 

I find I can tie small flies much quicker and neater with the best of all hooks 
Ihave tried three ways, but.may not 
have adopted the right one with Mr. Hall’s. As for the inconvenience of 
replacing a fly at the water side, the old style is far less. I may remark the 
brightness will perhaps have something to do with the success, should there 
be any marked.—I am, &c., OLD FLy. 

[In answer to ‘‘ Old Fly,” we can only say in practice we find these eye-hooks 
of Mr. Hall’s answer admirably, and give rise to none of the objections he 
surmises.—ED., | 





FISHING NEAR DORCHESTER (OXON). 
Str,—In reply to query respecting above, there is good punt-fishing at Day’s 


Lock, half a mile from the town; likewise for 27 miles above to Clifton Bridge, ” 


and for 2% miles below to Shillingford. Good ground for jack, perch and 
chub. Near the last-named, a hole for barbel. My experiences throw a doubt 
on trout. The accommodation obtainable is good, but, as regards cheapness— 
as per usual in Thames-side hotels. 


FISHING At BOURNEMOUTH. 

Sea-fishing good. Nearest fresh-water fishing in the Avon and Stour, from 
Christchurch upwards, from 4 to 6 miles distant. Both rivers contain roach 
(very large), perch, tench, dace, and the salmon species, but strictly preserved. 
The landlord of King’s Arms Hotel, at Christ Church, or the Woolpack Inn, 
at Sopley, will throw a light as to where and how to fish.--I am, &c., 

W. PHILLIPS. 





FISHING NEAR BOURNEMOUTH. 


S1r,—In reply to H. Barber, with regard to the fishing at or near Bourne- 
mouth, the following extracts from the FISHING GAZETTE will give some 
information. 

A correspondent writing from the King’s Arms, Christchurch, says :—‘* I 
have fished the Avon over six miles, and every hole is full of roach and dace. 
But al- 
though I wanted some pike baits there were none small enough taken. I believe 
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for a roach fisher this place would be aroach ‘Eldorado.’ It is, I may say, 
never fished properly. This water is part of the hotel water, and can be fished 
by any one fortunate enough to make the King’s Arms his fishing home. I am 
informed that every year some 4o or 60 bushels are taken out at the junction 
of the rivers ; but there are but few taken by anglers. Preston does not believe 
in any fishing but salmon and pike, but he will very patiently sit and put ona 
gentle for any ‘ gentle’ requiring his services.” The Avon (Ringwood, Hants). 
“The river is full of the largest roach I ever saw, the average size being $ Ib. 
and many running up to 13 lb. or more. Mr. Palmer of the Crown Hotel, has 
one stuffed, which he told me weighed 3} lb. and, from the size of the fish, I 
can quite believe it. There are two very good holes under the second and 
third bridges close to the town, which are easily fished ftom the banks, 
Besides roach, the Avon contains perch and jack, and some very large tench ; 
a brace caught the other day weighed 7} lb. Any angler who wants good 
sport, and comfortable quarters, with moderate charges, should pay a visit. I 
went there with him a week ago. I tried both live and dead bait for an hour, 
but could not get hold, whenI put on the ‘Colorado,’ and in less than 
another half hour had two, 4 1b. and 6 1lb.—Tur TRENT Orrer.’? 


H. B. might also try the Dorset Stour which is not far off. As to sea 
fishing, the best I believe is to be had in Poole harbour where a great number 
of bass are taken, some are also taken with the white fly off Yarmouth pier, 
(I. W.).—I am, &c., Wis Tay Ls 

London, July Ig. 





THE PRINCESS LOUISE HOME. 


Srr,—In the year 1834 a most painful incident, illustrative of the perilous 
insecurity of youth in great towns and involving the death of a young girl, 
prompted a gentleman—the founder of this charity—James Beard Talbot, Esq., 
to address an earnest appeal to the public to interest itself more in the welfare 
of the young. In response a few gentlemen at once concerted with him to found 
a society for the purpose of establishing a home and affording to the youth ful 
sisterhood of the poor victim referred to, shelter, maintenance and guidance, 
whenever and wherever a necessity for its intervention could be established. No 
votes for admission to be necessary, the child’s peril and the Society’s funds 
being the only two essential requisites. 

That association, formerly known as the ‘“ National Society for the Protec- 
tion of Young Girls,”’ is the present ‘Princess Louise Home,’”’? Her Royal 
Highness, deeply interested in the work of the institution, having graciously 
placed it under her immediate patronage, and authorised the adoption of her 
name for it. 

Twelve hundred and eighty-seven young girls have been admitted to the 
Home and trained as domestic servants; of these nearly one thousand have 
been placed in situations by the Society and provided with suitable outfits. 
Two hundred and three young girls have been restored to their friends, and five 
only of the large number admitted have diedin the Home. 

Like all other charitable institutions this has suffered sadly by the recent 
commercial depression, and one-third of the accommodation at the Home at 
Wanstead has remained unutilised during the past year for want of funds. 

‘Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are the young 
children.’’ 

May I hope that you will aid us in our efforts to direct them aright by giving 
this appeal a place in your columns ?—I am, &c., 

26, New Broad Street, London. ALFRED M, GILLHAM, Secretary, 





THORNTON FISHERY. 


S1r,—Allow me to correct your published information on_ this spot in 
“ Angling Waters and Quarters.” The fishery is rented by a club of twenty 
gentlemen; no strangers can get leave except through them. The Corporation 
own the water works rights, but of the sporting righ/s ; these belong to the 
lord of the manor, and are let as above stated. Rules are such that mrenibers 
can only fish two days a week for one rod—they can take a friend—but if two 
rods are used, only one day a week is available to them. Strictly preserved, 
Trout run large, 3 Ib. and 4 Ib. fish common, and sometimes taken up to 5 lb, 
and 6 lb.—I am, &c., AN OCCASIONAL VISITOR THERE, 

July 24, 1880, 





HINTS FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


Sir,—Surely it must have been a slip of the pen that caused ‘Long Cork” 
to classify the village of Caversham as ‘‘ hideously ugly.’ There are very few 
spots on the Thames, with the exception of Hedsor, Clievden, Streatley and 
Goring, which are more attractive for their picturesqueness than the village of 
Caversham, whether we take it from above or below; while from the bridge 
itself, with the osier island, the banks, the church and quaint houses beneath it, 
backed up with the rising grounds of Chasey Park and New Farms, with the 
hanging woods of Maple Durham, the canvas requires no more than to paint 
what you see to make a picture. Again, glancing down stream with Sonning 
in the distance, what more can painter want? That I am not alone in my 
admiration, I need only refer to the annual exhibition at Burlington House, the 
Suffolk and Dudley Galleries, for those proofs on the walls of those establish- 
ment of the estimate Caversham is held, in an zsthetic sense, by those who are 
most likely to select the most favoured subjects for their pencil. May I hazard 
the guess that the shandy-gaff at the Roebuck disagreed with ‘Long Cork”? 
when nearing the new and, albeit, not very pretty bridge at Caversham. But if 
the bridge is not so acceptable as was the old and quaint structure, there is no 
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reason why all the surroundings to which it affords access , should be denounced 
in such unqualified language of detestation. ‘ Long Cork ’’ may have lost a 
good fish there once, or been beaten by a native fisherman at his own game; 
but one thing is certain, that ‘‘ Long Cork’s”? notions of sylvan beauty are not 
up tothe accepted standard of the best qualified judges, by long chalks.— 
I am, &c., CREEL. 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 

S1r,—Adverting to the article by ‘‘ Long Cork”? in your issue of the 24th 
nst., Ido not think ‘‘Long Cork’’ has dealt fairly with the hotelixeepers and 
fishermen at Pangbourne and Caversham in leaving them unnoticed. Then, 
iagain, he calls Caversham hideously ugly, thus setting his opinion at variance 
with Mr, Wheeldon, of edd’s Life, who, in his book, ‘‘ Angling Resorts near 
London,”’ speaks of this place (Caversham) in the most felicitous terms. Mr. 
Greville Fennell, of the 7%e/d, has also spoken and written highly of Caversham 
and neighbourhood. 

T fear ‘‘ Long Cork’s” iaformation cannot be of the best, or why should he 
have passed Pangbourne and Caversham hotels and fishermen unnoticed, seeing 
that the two last-named places are well known to genuine anglers to b two of 
the best angling stations on the Thames ?—I am, &c., R. MILts, 





GOLDEN PHEASANT FEATHERS. 

Si1r,—I have been advised to apply to you. I have the moulted feathers of 
two golden pheasants which I have carefully collected, and feel anxious to sell 
for charity. Ifyou everpurchasesuch feathers, could you give anything for mine? 
I will send them for you to see before you say what you could give. I should 
feel gratefully obliged if you could purchase them.—Address, Miss T. IKERRICK, 
Arnolds, Holmwood Station, Surrey. 

July 26. 

[This is a good opportunity for some of our fly-making friends, and we hope 
Miss Kerrick may find a customer.—ED.] 


JAPANESE ROACH RODS. 

Str,—In Mr. Keene’s article in last week’s GAZETTE, he there says he prefers 
a Japanese telescope rod for roach fishing. Perhaps Mr. Keene would kindly 
inform me where I can obtain one of any length; I have tried over and over 
again, but cannot get them any longer than about 12 feet, which is not much 
good. 

If Mr. Keene would favor me with a reply, I should be greatly obliged.— 
Iam, &c., H. JoHNSoN. 





FISHING IN KENT. 


S1R,—As Monday next will be Bank Holiday, and as a good many brother 
anglers will avail themselves of the opportunity of getting away into the 
country for a day or so, I should like to call their attention to a very pleasant 
spot, and one of the largest hop-growing villages in Kent, called Yalding, 
which is situated at the confluence of the rivers Beult and Teise, and the navig- 
able part of the river Medway. Some very good bream, roach, chub and 
jack fishing can be had here. 

It is situated 7 miles from Maidstone, 8 from Tunbridge, and 49 from 
London. A branch of the South-Eastern Railway between Maidstone and 
Tunbridge, has a station about one mile from the village. Collier Street is 
the principal place for accommodation, for here is ‘The White Hart,” 
‘Prince of Wales,” and ‘‘The Duke of Wellington.’”? Passing in a south- 
east direction, a distance of about two miles, we come to ‘‘ The Woolpack.” 
The hamlets of Benover and Congelow are also in this direction; continue the 
same road and we come to Haviker Street and Gafford’s Bridge, two hamlets 
situated, the first 3}, and the latter 5 miles from Yalding. 

About 50 anglers and their friends visited it on the 18th, and they were all 
highly delighted with the place. PIXIE. 


[We are sure many of our readers will be very much obliged to Pixie for his 
kind hint.—Ep. ] 





THE RIVER LEA. 


S1r,—I yesterday paid a visit to the Ferry Boat Fishery, Tottenham, and I 
must say I was, no doubt with many others, considerably disappointed with my 
day’s sport—a very few small roach being the only result. There is no blame 
attachable to the worthy proprietor, Mr. Day, whom I met in the early morning 
indefatigably watching over the interests of his subscribers. After a breathless 
chase across the half-mown meadows, he had succeeded in catching one or two 
interlopers, and was giving them a well-earned (viva voce) drubbing as I passed. 
But the state of things was this. The waters of the Lea (main river) had been 
drawn, and were still being drawn off—I believe for some purpose connected with 
the pipes at Lea Bridge, and navigation of the river—and the water was con- 
sequently lowered many feet, which also affected, to a proportionate extent, the 
subscription waters and spoilt the fishing. The water in the barge stream was 
so low that, on returning, I observed near the railway bridge, a dog swimming 
behind a boat in mid-stream stirred up the black sewage mud of the bottom. 
And now I come to, sir, what I wish to point out, and my principal object in 
writing toyou. The water being, as I have said, so low, gave a considerable 
advantage to any one, like myself, an old angler and lover of the river in bye- 
gone times, to ascertain practically for himself the state of the water as 
affected by the Tottenham sewage system and the Conservancy management. The 
sewage water through the great drain near the locks, could now be distinctly seen 
pouring into the river in a great body, and here were stationed a number of 
young amateur anglers fishing for roach; and with what bait, sir, do you 
suppose?—why, blood worms, instead of the pure paste for the pure water of the 
good old times. Yes, ‘‘ the ’’ bait, now is blood worms—an impure bait, bred 
of impurity, for impure fish in an impure stream. The fish simply swarm. I saw 
bags of several dozen roach and gudgeon taken thuswise in this sewer river. 
Men with lines and baits for sale are met on the banks, and their constant cry 








is ‘‘ Bloodworms, sir ; bloodworms is the bait here, sir,’ and with good reason 
The fish gorge themselves with them in the vile black mud of the bottom, and 
still will take no other bait; and the fish themselves, I have been assured, have 
been found full of this same mud, which they take in whilst feeding, and must be, 
consequently, quite unfit for human food. On the bottom, left dry by the 


reflux of water, was black mud; and at the edges of the low water also black 


mud, showing what the centre bottom must be! I have dwelt purposely rather 
fully on these facts, in order to draw the attention of the Lea Conservancy 
Board to the action of the sewage water from the works on the river. I cannot 
think the water of the river is improving, but the reverse. I have watched it 
from the commencement of the works, and at one time I thought it was; but now 
that I can see lower down, as it were, I must sorrowfully say things look 
‘black’ indeed. I lay no blame, but write solely for the public advantage, and 
I trust I may not be deemed uncourteous if I suggest that if some members of 


the Conservancy Board were to take a quiet walk along the banks where I have © 


indicated, before the waters are returned, they would then judge of the correct- 
ness of my statements, If it is possible to cleanse the river thoroughly and 
have once more a pure gravelly bottom, surely it ought to be done, regardless 
of expense. If it is not possible, we ought to be informed why.—I am, &c. 
AN OLD ANGLER. 








CLUB -REPOR@s= 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On July 25th, the members made up their minds for a general day’s fishing, 
By the look of the trays at night, first came Mr. Miles, with a fine show of 
bream and roach ; Mr.W. High, bream, next. Mr. G. Cooper, tench and rudd 7 
Mr. E. Brocket, bream and roach ; Mr. Thompson, bream ; Mr. T. Gripton, bream; 
Mr. J. High, perch; Mr. J. Shaw, perch; Mr. E. Dymond, roach and dace; Mr. 
Lucioni, bream and roach. Mr. J. Brocket (a visitor) showed a fine tray of 
bream from Dagenham. On Thursday last, Mr. Hawkins, one of our members 
showed a fine tray of fish, this being his first show—we hope it will not be the 
last by many. The takes at St. Margaret’s, on July 18, proved very small, the 
following being declared the winners :—(1) Mr. W. Wells, silver watch, given 
by Mr. R. Clarke, the host ; (2) Mr. T. W. Thompson, waterproof coat, given 
by Mr, J. Mann, the founder of the society; (3) Mr. E. Brocket, 41, given by 
Mr. A. Saunderson; (4) Mr. J. Blacklege, handsome writing desk, given by 
Mr. G. Cooper; (5) Mr. G. Newton, large swing glass, given by Mr. E. 
Brocket, sen.; (6) Mr. W. Wallace, pair of lustres and half-a-dozen wine 
glasses, given by Mr. IT. W. Thompson; (7) Mr. J. Stanton, ros., given by 
Mr. J. Morgan; (8) Mr. G. Cooper, half-a-dozen spoons and two table speons, 
given by Mr. Stichbury. On August 1st the members fish at Dagenham Lake, 
Jeaving the coffee-house near Three Colt Lane, Cambridge Road, by Mr. E. 
Brocket’s van, at half-past six o’clock precisely. The prizes will be offereed 
by the following gentlemen :—Messrs. R. Clarke, W. Osborn, W. High, 
J. Cole, E. Brocket, sen., J. Blacklege, J. Morgan, S, Cole and E. Brocket, 
jun. All fish to weigh (bar jack and eels). Roach and bream fishermen 
pegged down; perch fishermen, to roam, to weigh nothing but perch.— 
C. HARTLAND. 

July 26. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


There was a good show of fish at this society on the 25th, Mr. Stedden, first 
with 10 1b, of bream; Mr. Newman, bream and roach, I roach, 1 lb. 9 oz.; Mr. 
Hough, bream; Mr. Embleton, perch; W. Watling, rudd, carp and tench ; 
Mr. Jack, bream and roach ; Messrs. Vanhegan and Monday, dace and bream. 
—C. IRWIN. 


THE ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 25th inst. the following members weighed-in fish from Pulborough 
and Amberley. Mr. Deely, 5 lb. 13 0z.; Mr. H. Scutt, 3 1b. 540z. ; Mr. 
Haywood, 3 lb. ; Mr. Mallett, 21b. 8 0z.; Mr. Hine, 21b. 3}0z.; Mr. W. 
W. Scutt, 1lb. 940z. ; Mr. T, Fiddes, from Ware three roach 2lb. The 
members fish on the Ist of August for three valuable prizes. Gross weight of 
all fish 21 1b. 4 oz.—THos. FIDDEs. 

July 26th. 


A NEW CLUB. 


A new angling club, ‘‘ The Woolwich Piscatorials,’? has been formed 
‘* The Cricketers Arms,’’ Sand Street, Woolwich.—H. J. BELSTE\D, Sec. 
July, 27th 1880. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of this society fished for Sir Henry Peek’s prize on Sunday at 
Datchet, the restricted hours for fishing being from daylight till ten in the 
morning, but owing to the glorious uncertainty of pegged-down matches the 
takes were very meagre and some of the members were hopelessly out of the 
contest from the commencement. Some taking to feeding, Bob Morris re- 
signed himself to the arms of Morpheus, while I endeavoured to clear the weeds 
bya few headers. The fortunate ones were as follows :—Mr. R. A. Banfield, 
roach and dace, I Ib. 10 oz. ; Mr. Ash, reach and gudgeon, 1 Ib 6 oz. ; Mr. 
Wellman roach and dace, 1 1b, 43 0z. The other members’ weights averaging 
from 6 oz. upward.—C. NEWMAN. 





BRIGHTON ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Owing to the increasing numbers, the members of the above association have 
been compelled to remove their head quarters to the Victoria Hotel, Queen’s 
Road. Next Monday there is a competition at Chichester, for a series of prizes 
given by members and the associations —L. H. SANDEN. 





THE CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING SOCIETY: 


Several of the members were out on Sunday and met with the following 
success: Mr, Withers had some nice roach, perch and barbel, one barbel 
3 Ib. 23 oz., one roach 1 Ib. 3 oz. Mr. E. Wilson roach and dace 3 1b. 2 oz., 
from Windsor. Several other members were out but too late to weigh-in. 
The gold pencil case given by M. E. Wakeford falls to M. Withers. The 
handsome hait kettle giyen by Mr. J. Blunder for jack, will have to be fished 
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AILEY JUNR.’S CELEBRATED HALF- 





5 GUINEA BARBEL RODS, with Extra 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- REGISTERED Top for Ledgering, 11s. 6d. To be had only at the 
. . following address: LONDON ROAD, NOT- 
AP ER, 33; RUSSELL STREET, A N ‘ lf 3 R Sy Pp 0 N C TAL; TINGHAM. P.S.—All kinds of worms. supplied 
COVENT GARDEN, $ } on the shortest notice. 
(Private door). WITH LA 


Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 


S. Bigg’s ‘‘ Excelsior’’ fly-rod, double brazed, 
German Silver Winchslide, bronzed ferrules and winch 
Fittings, Spring Stoppers, Partition Bag and Spear, 
258. 

Fly rods, General Rod:, Spinning Rods, Winches 
lines, Flies, Books, &c., &c., only the best quality 
kept, at moderate prices. 


Importers of Paniers or Fishing Baskets, the first 


Plain Silver .. 





PRICES; 


oe oe oe 


Ghased:do.’.s.*. j 


THE WEALEMEFNA. 


THE BIJOU MEASURING MACHINE. 
THOUSANDS of these essentially useful Watch-Guard 
Pendants in use. By simply passing it over a surface, the exact 
distance in feet, inches, and fracticns is recorded on the dial. 
It registers to 25 ft. The “ Il]ustrated London News”’ says it 
*¢ Will measure with accuracy minute fractions of an inch or 
the length of a room.’’ Will measure meandering routes on 
maps. IsJargely used by military and Naval Officers, Sur- 
veyors, Sportsmen, Licyclists, Tourists, &c,, and is useful to 

r rq everybody, 
p DS € 4 Prices : Gilt, Silver-Plated or 
$ . Fits? Nickel, 7s. 6d.; Silver, 12s. 6d. 5 
Gold from 30s. ; adapted to 
Metric System (just ready), 2s. 







£1 18. 


Zlib 





size Is. 6d. each; Is. per size up to the largest made. 


S. Bigg’s “Clock Wing’’ Trout Flies, on sneck 
bend hooks and drawn gut, sure killers, 1s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

Hardy's 
Pike. 


W. THORNHILL & 


(TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY), 


“‘Specialties’? for Trout, Pereh and 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 


6d. extra. Onreceipt of P.U.O.. 
packed in box, and post free toany 
address in the United Kingdom. 

= Chartometers (with changeable 
dials), from z1s- Measwing Instruments, for Builders, &c., 
registering roo ft., from :os. 6d. Of any Optician, or trom the 
MORRIS PATKENIS ENGINEERING WORKS, 50, 
High Street, BIRMINGHAM. Silver Medal, Manchester, 
1875, Illustrated Price Lists post free. 





CO, 








for on another date proposed by the members. It is requested that all mem- 
bers shall attend on Thursday next, the 5th of August, as important business 
is to be done.—E. WItson, Sec. 





THE CLERKENWELL AMATEURS. 


The above club having removed from the George and the Dragon, St. John 
Street, to the Queen Victoria, Skinner Street, Clerkenwell, kept by Mr. 
Binge, who has given a very handsome double inkstand to be fished for, due 
notice will be given of the same meeting nights.—JosEPH RUSSEN, Sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on the 25th. Mr. Martin q lb. 144 0z. 
from Pulborough, Mr. Plumstead, 4]lb. 54 0z. from Amberley, Mr. Castell, 
3 1b. 8 oz., including a chub 2 1b. 1 oz. from the Roding. Messrs. Winterbourne, 
Blackwell and Perry also had fish.—F. CASTELL, Sec. 





THE CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 25th the following members showed fish:—Mr. Buttery, bream, 
perch and roach, weight 14 lb. 7 0z., two bream weighing 8 lb. 10} oz., largest 
bream 4 lb. 11 oz.; Mr. Price, two jack, weight 7} lb.; Mr. Wilson, bream, 
perch and roach, 4 lb. 144 0z. ; and Mr. Bryant bream and perch.— W. SUTTON, 
Sec. 

July 25th. 


THE DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Contrary to our expectations our members were not so successful on the 
25th inst. as they were the week previous, still we had a very fair show of fish 
at our club house. The principal weights were as follows:—Mr. Anderson, 
6 Ib. 10 oz., roach; Mr. Finch, Io oz.; Mr. Fortescue, 4 lb.; Mr. Eagles, 
tlb. 9 oz.; Mr. Lester, 8lb.; Mr. W. Richardson, 4 lb.; and Mr. Wain- 
wright, 3 lb. 12 oz., bream.—W. L. 


ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. Hilliar, senr., had 2 lb. 10% oz. of tench, and 2 Ib. 5% oz. of rudd, on 
Wednesday, the 21st. Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., had 1 lb. 5% oz. of tench, and 
2 lb. 6% oz. of rudd, on the same day. The above were in splendid condition, 
and looked beautiful when laid out on the trays in the club room. Mr. W. 
Mecham had a good show of roach, dace and perch, on Sunday, from Pul- 
borough. Mr. E. Morrow also had a good show of the'same kind of fish on 
the same day and from the same place. Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., had 5 Ib. of 
roach and bream, also taken on Sunday.—H. Burt. 

July 20. 


IZAAK WALTON 


THE KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The above members were out on the 25th, when the following members 
weighed in:—Mr. Davis, with a splendid show of dace andchub; Mr. T. Parks, 
with a nice show of perch and eels.—J. Perkins, Sec. 

July 26th, 1880. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a pretty fair show on Sunday evening, but still nothing like up to 
the mark. Takes as under:—Mr. Aymes, jack andbream; M. E. Barr, jack 
and bream; Mr. Watts, roach (winning a prise); Mr. Hopton, roach; Mr. 
Grey, roach; Mr. Humphreys, gudgeon, and some fine eels. We are determined 
to work patiently on, for they are bound to come.—W. Brown, Hon. Sec. 

July, 28th 1880. 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this society had their trays well filled, and a very handsome 
lot of fish they were. Mr. Sargett, bream and perch ; Messrs. Roberts, Henton, 
Tell, Jones, Rickwood, Porter, Lovett and Lee, rudd and tench; Mr. Chamb- 
ers, bream and perch; Mr, Phillips, roach; and Mr. Shelley, jack, roach and 
perch.—G, HunrTER, Sec. 


July 25. 





SOUTH LONDON. 


Messrs. Breewood, Mitchell, Frost, and Kerston visited Amberley on the 
25th, and succeeded in getting a very nice show of roach, dace, perch, bream 
and eels. On Monday 26th, Mr. C. Lacon and W. Breewood visited Dorking 
and succeeded in getting some nice chub and roach, Several gentlemen of this 
society who visited Yalding on the 18th intend to visit it again on the 3Ist. 
and stay a day or so.— PIXE, 





THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on July 25th, at Shepperton, fishing for 
three prizes. The following gentlemen successfully competed ;—Ist prize, taken 
by Mr. Eccarius, roach and dace, 1 |b. 7} 0z.; 2nd prize, Mr. Marshall, bream 
and perch, 1 lb. 44 0z.; 3rd prize, Mr. Tribe, roach, 1 lb. 1t0z. The follow- 
ing gentlemen also weighed in fish: —Messrs. Gardern, Hardy, Mandry, and Par- 
sons. Mr. Carey weighed in jack, perch, roach, and eels, the largest jack, 
7 lb. 64 0z.; one perch, I lb. 15} oz. ; one eel, 3 1b. 35 025 total weight of fish 
taken by Mr. Carey, 14 lb. } oz. 





THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Very good shows of fish continue at the above club, last week Mr. J. Gret- 
ton, having about 12 lb. of bream from Dagenham, and Mr. E. North having 
some good roach, bream and perch from the Welsh Harp. The meetings are 
well attended, and a hearty welcome awaits each competitor.—J. GRETTON, 
Secretary. 

July 17th, 1880. 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The next return visit of the above Society will take place on Tuesday, roth 
August, at the Star and Garter, Green Street, Leicester Square.—R. GAZE, 
Sec. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Friday evening, the 23rd, Mr. Craddock exhibited above 8 lb. of very 
nice dace, taken from the Thames. Oa the 25th the competition took place 
for the prizes mentioned in my last. Roving commissions were the order of 
the day, several places within sixty miles of London were taxed for their finny 
inhabitants. ‘‘Father Thames ’” yielded to Mr. Bayley over 6 lb. of dace; 
the same donor to Mr. Fox over 3 lb. of dace. The Arun was not so liberal 
to the tax collectors, and Messrs. Beale and Piolaine, had to be contented with 
a few roach and dace and bream. Messrs. Howard and Irons also exhibited 
fish. The next competition will take place on August Ist and 2nd, for several 
valuable prizes, the list of which cau be seen at the society’s house. Fish can 
be weighed on Sunday evening, and in cases where members cannot reach 
London on Sunday all fish will be weighed on Monday night.--PIXxrk. 

July 26th. 








ATTACKED BY AN OTTER.—Last evening a young gentleman told me that 
whilst trout fishing a few nights ago in the Shannon, about a mile below this 
town, he had seen at a_ well-known otter stronghold an old otter fishing quite 
close to the shore; and crawling about on the bank were two of her cubs. 
The latter were quite young, and my friend could easily have captured them, 
only he was afraid o% the old otter. Having listened with much interest to his 
account of my favourites, I resolved that I would look up the otters that very 
night; so at about nine o’clock Istarted for their den. Many angling readers of 
Land and Water will know the romantic spot on the Fort Henry shore, where 
the hawthorns hang over the river just at the Bon-un-voy salmon beat. At 
the root of these hawthorns is the otters’ home; and when I was there last 
night the trout were rising in scores almost at its very portal, for the stream 
sweeps by quite close tothe holt. Not a soul was thereabout at the time but 
myself, and I had not been long in my place of concealment when I heard the 
shrill pipe of an old otter. Presently it was answered by a perfect chorus of 
baby otters, who had just then debouched from the cover of the bushes on to 
the shore, along which they seemed to scramble quite nimbly. Their dam had 
caught for them a fish, and having left it with them she weht back to the river 
no doubt to catch another trout for her ‘‘darlings.” Such fun asit was to hear, 
in the stillness of the night, the row which the little beggars made over their 
supper! Owing to the darkness, I could not see them very well, but I distinctly 
heard them snatching the fish from each other like little wolves. Three little 
boys might manage to divide oae orange, but for three young otters to sup 
peaceably off one trout is a thing impossible. However, I thought the best 
thing to be done under the circumstances was for me to take advantage of their 
disunion, so stealing cautiously near them unperceived, I pulled off my coat and 
threw it down on them. Two of them escaped into the river, and the third I 
secured, and then made tracks as fast as my legs would carry me through the 
long grass towardsthe road. But the piping of the little captive soon brought 
the mother to therescue. To make a long story short, I was obliged to shake 
the little otter out of my coat into the meadow in order to save myself from 
being torn to pieces by the old one, who attacked melike a mad dog. I heard 
of a similar case of an otter bellowing and attacking « friend of mine who had 
taken its young in another section of the river; but as the post is just off I 
will reserve particulars for my next paper.—S. J. H. in Land and Water. 

Killaloe July 14. 
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OY AGE A Oar A UR SM 
THIS -DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





GEA: the CHINESE GIANT. 





yes BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

_4 from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Ce tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


ALFRED YOUNG 
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THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 
The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 





(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 
FISHING TACKLE, &c- 
EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in: ANY 
STREAM), ts. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘*Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address; WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire 
Ticket depdt for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 





Spinning for Trout, 


HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See field, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FISHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 
37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr. OGDEN, 
Cheltenham. 





THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FIsHING GAZETTE says no angler ought tobe 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 
Peckham. 





MEAL WORMS FOR FISHING. 


Extra fine ones, Is. 6d. per hundred, or Ss. per five 
hundred ; larger quantities at a lower rate. Apply 


to 
W. CLARK, sen., 
MEAL MILLS, BICKTON, near SALISBURY. 


; 3 and 4, salmon sizes. 





é* TO TROUT AND SALMON =) 
FISHERS. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL! 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER.) 


‘¢ Dolaeron, Aberagron, Cardiganshire, 
‘¢ June 17th, 1880. 

‘DEAR Sr1rR,—I am delighted with your Quill 
Minnow ; it is the best artificial bait for trout that 
ITever used. On Saturday evening I killed 16 nice 
fish with it, and ran a small salmon of 5 1b. or 6 lb. ; 
I hooked him, but the hooks being small, came 
away. Ishall be glad to have two No. 2 and two 
No. 4 at once.—Yours truly, Bbw let decs 

“ To W. J. Cummins, 

‘¢ Fishing Tackle Maker, 
“ Bishop Auckland.’’ 


Prices of the celebrated QuILL MINNows, specially 
manufactured for W. J. CUMMINS: 


No. 1, 18. 6d. 3 NOwgeis 0d, #NO.63, ers. Od. 
No. 4, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1 and 2, trout sizes; Nos. 
Post free, 2d. extra. 





FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 
UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction; all steel 
andiron. Price I5s. 
and best. 


es east 2.12 6 

cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 
LOADED CARTRIDGES, 


1879. Reduction in 
Price. 


Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, I1s.; Blue, 
1os.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 
Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 


NoTE ADDREss. 
JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 


BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones, 


TO ANGLERS. 


Write to B. R. BAMBRIDGE, Windsor 
Bridge, Eton, Bucks, for price list gratis, if 
you want really good tackle. 


Vide ‘‘BELL’S LIFE,’’ Feb, 
20, 1880 :— 


‘‘He is not only a good fisherman buta 
sound practical man.’’ 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
DOING GOOD! 


EV. E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies haye beenissued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Price of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM, 








To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN. 


CEROLEUM, 


(REGISTERED.) 


An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 


W. KING. 
1, NEW ROAD, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
LONDON, E. 


In Cakes, price 6d. and ts. each. 
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HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


Sun Cured Tobacco. 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ‘* Adsolute'y 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.’ 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 


Wholesale, 112 and 113, Aldersgate-street, 
London, £.C. 
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OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LoNDon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘‘ Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPE’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 
| form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 
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OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
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OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
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OPF'S CONSOLIDATED Sinn 
COFFEE. 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
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LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1a, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. ¥ Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘“‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8t, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 290, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, .ondon-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. Jobe Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





* * The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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OSTERLEY PARK LAKE ON BANK HOLIDAY: 


I FOUND myself a solitary unit amongst one or two thousands 

of joyful holiday makers besieging the gates of the South- 
Western Railway at-11 a.m.on Bank Holiday. I had taken a 
first-class ticket, and eventually became the sole occupant of a 
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first-class smoking compartment; but I was not long sole 
possessor, as the crowd surged in; Jack opened the door, followed 
by Tom, Bill and ’Arry, their sisters, their cousins, their mothers 
and theiraunts, with a few babies. On seeing the ladies I ven- 
tured to remark that it was a smoking compartment. Yes, they 
all knew that ; there was nothing they liked better; and the males 
of course lighted up their pipes. The compartment was crammed 
to suffocation, and I lamented that I had thrown my money away 
on a first-class ticket, when less than half would have given me 
the same accommodation. I was not before aware that all the 
carriages are ‘mixed promiscuous like” on Bank Holidays, and 
the greatest fun of all is to get a first-class seat for a third-class 
fare! My destination was nowhere in particular, so I landed 
at Isleworth ; and seeing before mea piscator laden with creel on 
his back and rod and landing net in hand, I followed his lead, 
knowing he would lead to some pleasant place. Aftertwo miles 
plodding through rain and mud, he reached the gates of Osterley 
Park, and there he vanished from my sight. 


Osterley Park Lake was besieged on Bank Holiday by a small 
army of, saya hundred, piscators, all armed to the teeth. Their sport 
was not the most exhilarating ; but everybody knows what British 
perseverance means ; it is exhibited alike amongst the Afghans of 
Asia, the Zulus of Africa, and on the banks of rivers and lakes of 
Old England. On entering the park I was guided in the direction of 
the lake by perceiving in the distance (at very frequent intervals 
and forming nearly a circle) small columns of blue smoke curling 
upwards, which, on approaching nearer, I found to arise from 
the hundred enthusiastic anglers. Every manjack of them had 
a pipe in his mouth, and was smoking away as if in obedience 
to alaw of his master, ‘‘Sir Isaac.” In an army of heroes there 
is always one superlative hero who comes to the front. In 
Osterley Park the hero of the day commenced warlike operations 


against the finny tribe at six o’clock in the morning— 
and we all know what a morning it was—the rain 
fell continuously, and for the most part in _ torrents, 


up to twelve o’clock ; after that time the sun burst forth gloriously 
and our piscatorial heroes were rewarded for the drenching toils of 
the morning bya splendid afternoon. I saw our special hero at 
three o’clock intently watching for a nibble on the identical spot 
he had occupied from early morning—at that time his persever- 
ance had been rewarded by two, perhaps three small roach run- 
ning three or four inches in length, and of proportionate girth ; 
when I left the scene of his exploits he was still cheerfully labour- 
ing away, and he evidently meant to continue till the shades of 
evening closed over him; indeed, it would not surprise me to learn 
that he remained in close proximity to the lake all night, and was 
found doggedly and joyfully at work next morning by sun- 
rise—such is the tenacity, such the perseverance, of your truc 
angler! I own to my shame that I belong not to the gentle 
craft. Chance had led me to this jolly angler’s resort. I 
sauntered several times round the charming lake, enjoying 
the beauty of the scenery immensely, and glancing furtively at the 
happy piscators asI went round. Many of them had stripped 
off shoes, stockings and trousers, and were visible above the water 
only down to the point where human unity is lost in duplicity ! 
Others had squatted down on the roots of old trees; some were 
fixed on camp stools; others again had planted their rods on little 
props, and left them to catch the fish which didnot come. Some 
were occupied in what is called ledgering, some trolling with 
artificial baits and wonderful spinners—some with live bait ; which 
means with a hook stuck through the back of a poor little live 
roach, and jerked vigorously to and fro, from air to water and 
from water to air; some with worms and floats, others with wasp- 
grubs, &c. ; 
Live bait, I was told, was acertain and destructive bait, but it 
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must have been extremely scarce, for never shall I forget the 
shout of joy which arose from a small posse of earnest anglers 
when one of them, a young gentleman with naked legs, safely 
landed a little roach, which he kindly handed over to a brother 
angler, who was anxious to try live=bait fishing, but who had 
before sought in vain for a bait. A special pool was made for 
this precious little fish to keep alive and kicking in, whilst 
the proper tackle was being prepared for him. At length I had the 
gratification of seeing him wriggling on the hook, and swinging 
through the air into the water again, but I saw nothing particu- 
lariestructive in these gyrations, except the gradual destruc- 
tion of the little creature’s life. I used the word “ gratification ”’ 
just now because I was assured, on the great and indubitable 
authority of ‘Sir Isaac,” whom all piscators worship, that the 
roach not only feels no pain, but positively delights in this un- 
wonted exercise. I will not presume to differ from so supreme 
an authority, still I own the extraordinary wriggling and gasping 
of the little fish struck me as a curious manifestation of pleasure. 
In wandering amongst these jolly anglers, I felt, I confess, a good 
deal like a “‘ fish out of water.” I was hungry and I was thirsty, 
and I had thoughtlessly omitted to provide for such contingencies. 
Around me on all sides were provisions in baskets and tins and 
boxes, and beer in bottles and stone jars; and whisky in flasks 
and casks—beer and whisky everywhere—but not a drop to drink 
It seemed to me that when an angler is fishing he is 
sure to be smoking, and when he is not fishing he is sure to be 


for me. 
eating or drinking. It must surely be hungry and thirsty work. 
Imagine how delighted I was, then, to discover two angling friends 
under a_ tree, earnestly smoking and fishing, as became them. 
Their welcome of me was cordial, though I cannot say it was 
very much so. They have got the impression that I not only 
cannot catch fish myself, but that my very presence is the cause 
of their not catching any! They think there is something anti- 
pathetic betwixt me and the fishes, and on river banks they prefer 
absence to my company. Any way they regaled me 
handsomely, and I felt ‘refreshed. They spread a cork 
seat for me on the margin of the lake. I had no sooner 
reclined thereon than I was startled by a buzzing round and round 


my head, the sound of which I knew too well. 


my 


I was reposing on 
I do not accuse my friends of knowingly placing 
me in this hot position—it was, I feel nearly sure, unconsciously 
done by them. Wasps are uncommonly intelligent insects—they 
know by a glance whether you are a friend or an enemy. If you 
have gunpowder in your pocket, they can smell it, and woe betide 
you! I passed through a trying scrutiny ; it was found that I had 
neither a rod in my hand nor powder in my pocket, nor any of 
their grubs in my possession, and I was generously permitted to 
beat a safe retreat. 

I then betook myself to the stump of an old tree to finish my 
sandwich, but no sooner had I fixed myself than my ears wereagain 
assailed inthe same unpleasant manner. Here was another wasp’s 
nest under my very feet! Again had I to pass the same ordeal, 
and I was thankful to have got clear of these little soldiers with- 
out wounding their pride or being wounded by their daggers. I 
observed amongst the piscators a youth making notes ina pocket 
book, doubtless ofthe day’s proceedings. He was probably getting 
up areport forthe F. G. of the doings of the members of the 
different clubs represented on the banks. I cannot say how far 
his report and mine may tally. I can only say that during the two 
or three hours I had closely watched the doings of these hundred 
rods, Ionly heard of one nibble, and saw caught the little roach 
I have already mentioned. 

When weighing timecame I donot,onmy conscience, believe that 
the whole bulk of fishes which fell to these hundred anglers would 
turn the scale to one single pound avoirdupois! 


a wasp’s nest! 


But these merry 





fellows were as happy -as crickets, and enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. It seemed to me that Osterley Park Lake is a famous 
place to fish in if you don’t expect to catch any fish ! 

UNIT. 








A DAY ON A WELSH MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


‘¢ T DO not know where I shall spend my holiday; in fact, 1am 
not sure that 1 shall goawayatall. Iam tired of fashionable 
watering-places, and do not take so kindly to walking-tours as I did 
some few years ago. I mayas well stay here and do nothing, as 
pursue the same occupation on some scorching sea-beach.” 

My friend had evidently started with the intention of making a 
longer speech, but the heat and his own indolence proved too 
much for him, He gazed forth from my window, over the city 
of Bristol, which lay basking under the hot June sun, and seeming, 
to a fanciful eye, to be making an umbrella of its own smoke, and 
then his glance came back to my studio, and to the picture on the 
easel, which I was in no mood to finish; and after that, Frank 
Wilmot re-lighted his pipe and leant wearily back in my most 
comfortable chair, with the airofa man who had done a great 
deal of talking and was not going to speak a word for some 
time. 

“‘It is a pity you have not some hobby,” I said, after a pause. 
“Tt gives a zest toa holiday, and makes it good for mind and 
body. Why don’t you fish ?” 

“Why dont’t I what?” ejaculated Frank, fairly startied from 
his apathy. ‘Fish! No, thank you!” And then he added, in 
a tone of pity, with just a tinge of sarcasm, ‘‘Do you know, 
Brown, I have often wondered how you, who appear to be toler- 
ably sane in other respects, can find the pleasure which you do 
from the slowest pastime which the ingenuity of man _ ever 
devised.” 

“Do you know anything at all about fly-fishing ?”’ I queried, in 
no way put out by his speech, which I have heard in various forms 
before. ‘‘ Did you ever fish for trout ?” 

‘IT suppose fishing is fishing,” he retorted, ‘‘ whether you use 
a fly, or a worm, or a dab of dough.” 

“There, my friend, you makea great mistake,” I replied in mild 
correction. ‘There is as much difference in fishing, as there is 
in fish ; and how great that is, let those declare who have tasted 
roach from some sluggish stream, or carp from a stagnant weedy 
pond, and compared them witha glorious salmon, landed from a 
dashing crystal river, and dressed as on Tweed-side they know 
how to dress him, before the gleam, as of living silver, has faded 
from his scales.” 

“You are positively glowing with your own oratory,” observed 
my friend. ‘I should have imagined the weather too hot for so 
much enthusiasm.” 

‘* A man may well become enthusiastic on such a theme. Re- 
member, tame though it may appear to you, angling has afforded 
a recreation to some of the noblest and most learned ts 

“No! no!” interrupted Mr. Wilmot, “not that. It is all in 
the fishing books. If you must orate, at least be original.” 

“So I will,” I made answer, ‘if you will only listen and atten4. 
Look here, Frank, I should like to convince you that there is some- 
thing init. Will you let me describe to you such a day as I have - 
had many of, and hope to have many more—with a dear friend of 
mine—a day on a Welsh mountain stream ?” 

“All right old fellow,” he rejoined, in a tone of resignation, 
“‘ Fire away.” 

And so I fired away as follows :— 

To commence the day from the very beginning. We are just 
finishing a hurried breakfast, in our comfortable farm-house 
lodgings, at——well, on second thoughts, and for reasons which 
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most fisherman will understand, I would rather not mention the 
name. It is a small town on the coast of North Wales. 
means a fashionable watering place. There are neither German 
bands, nor organ grinders. No esplanade. Very few bathing 
machines, and those of the roughest construction. The plaee is 
in its infancy, or rather childhood. But if natural advantages 
have any weight, it should look forward to a great future, for it 
lies close to some of the finest scenery of this picturesque coast 
and—important consideration toa limited purse—by the “tourist 
ticket,” I can reach it, and return for a sovereign, and a few 
shillings. 

Of course we are ina hurry. It is a leading principle with my 
friend Solomon (who, despite his name, is one of the most genial 
of Christians, and a very pillar of Church and State), to be a trifle 
behind-hand. Even now, when we should be starting, there is a 
delay, whilst he looks for his “fly-book,” and after that for his 
“winch;’’ and yet another thing detains us, at which I cannot 
manifest impatience, for five pairs of ruddy little lips are upturned 
for a ‘‘farewell kiss from ‘papa,’” also from ‘Uncle March,” 
who, although no relation, has been dignified with this brévét 
title ; and so we move off, amidst a shrill treble chorus of “‘ Bye-ty 
gec—bye-ty gee,” which, by some childish transformation, is the 
equivalent of ‘‘ Good bye.” 

A short walk brings us to the train (for we have to travel a few 
miles by rail), and this merits a passing note of description. The 
line was originally intended for mineral traffic, but the directors 
have added a few carriages for the convenience of tourists and 
the country people, and in the season, at all events, it must pay 
them very well. 

It is a Lilliputian affair, so diminutive as to strike one at first 
sight as somewhat ridiculous. The gauge is only two feet and a 
half, and the carriages, which seat three on a side, with their im- 
portant, fussy little engine, look almost like toys. But tiny as they 
are, in emulation of their bigger brethren, they aspire to the 
dignity of first, second and third class, and were well filled enough 
this morning. 

Tourists and holiday-makers muster in great force, for the day 
promises to be fine and warm, although the guard—who resembles 
a compound of a midshipman, a porter, and the steward of a 
Thames steamer—opines that we shall have a shower or two by 
and by, as though any one ever passed a day in the Welsh hills 
without one. 

There is no lack of hobbies amongst our fellow passengers. 
Almost every one is armed with sketching materials, butterfly 
nets, geological hammers, fern diggers, or, failing these, there are 
the alpen-stock, and the luncheon basket. 

Shall we find room? I think so, but not in the carriages. 
Attached to the engine isa large vehicle, which answers the triple 
purpose of guard’s van, luggage box, and smoking saloon ; and as 
one side of this is completely open, and gives a view of the fair 
country through which we are riding, it is a matter of choice with 
us, and so we step in. This, too, is pretty well filled, but good 
humouredly enough one or two peasants make room for us on the 
rough wooden benches with a gutteral salutation, which Solomon, 


By no 


who professes to understand Welsh, says is ‘Good morning.” 

I take his word for it, and reply with the inevitable ‘‘ Dim cum 
Brag,” and what is the same in all languages—a smile; and as 
we take our seat, with a whistle equal to the biggest of b road- 
gaugers, the train moves off. 

I will lose no time in descanting on the scenery, charming as 
it is. In truth, we do not see much of it, for it is our first day; 
and we are both busy getting ready our “ flies.’ We have hardly 
done when the train, which has brought us about five miles, com- 
mences to stop for the third time. We glide over a wooden 
bridge, spanning a deep ravine, where the stream we are bound 
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for is dashing far below, and catch, through the overhanging 
trees, the foaming whiteness of two waterfalls, which although 
not mentioned in the guide-books, are well worthy of a visit, and 
then we alight. 

A scramble through a very thin, thick-set hedge, but yet 
sufficiently stout to remind us that we are wearing knickerbockers 
and stockings, and next to cross a patch of marsh. We might 
have avoided this, but it is a short cut, and we shall be wet-footed 
enough ere long, for are we not in the land of bogs? And now, 
treading an old Roman road, which, indicative of the spirit of 
those who made it, condescends to wind but very little, we breast 
the mountain before us. We might commence our sport at once, 
but the lower portion of the stream passes through dense woods, 
chafing and roaring amidst such rocks and precipices that we 
prefer to strike it more on the table land, where all is bare and 
open. 

Onward we go, climbing higher and higher, until, at a sharp 
turn in the wild path, we pause to recover our breath, and to gaze 
at the panorama spread before us. 

Is it possible that we are so far up already ? 

The station which we have just left is a mere speck far below, 
and various minute little dots of colour are some of our late fellow- 
passengers. On each hand rise up the bleak mountain sides, set 
here and there with dark patches of waving fern, through.which 
crops up the grey of the granite boulders (landed here in the age 
of ice), alternating with the golden glory of the gorse, and 
jewelled with the purple heather, just beginning to put forth its 
fairy blossoms. 

Further away yet, sheltered in the valleys, are cultivated lands, 
bright green pasture meadows and ripening corn ; through which, 
like a silver thread, winds the river, of which our stream is a 
tributary, on its way to the sea, blue and misty, and melting away 
into the hazy softness of the summer sky. 

It is a glorious scene. Magnificent in its richness of colour. 
Wonderful in its magic play of light and shade. Andas we gaze, 
and still gaze, in rapt awe and admiration, my friend, with head 
reverently uncovered, murmurs: ‘Thank God for the privilege 
of being.” So we turn again, and resume our upward walk, both 
rather silent, until it is time for us to part. 


(To be continued.) 








MY. RERSTASALMON. 
(Continued from p. 375.) 


HE afternoon had been stormy, but towards evening the sky 
cleared and there rose in the west towering masses of cumulus 
cloud, inky black below but tipped at their upper edges with fire. 
Above them floated in the blue a fleet of gauzy cirrus, aflame in 
the setting sun, while beneath lay the purple loch, crisped with a 
fresh sea breeze and alive with boats. 

My bedroom was so placed that I could watch the fishing 
luxuriously from my pillow. The full moon, veiled at times by 
drifting clouds, lighted up a picture painted in many shades of 
delicate grey. 

Twenty-two boats were at work, some of them so near the shore 
that I could distinguish the glitter of their nets from my window. 
The scene was occasionally obscured by heavy scuds, through 
which the moon broke with beautiful effects of light and shade; 
the grisly country meanwhile offering a striking contrast, by it, 
silent desolation, with the activity of the busy loch. Next morn- 
ing the gillies were as happy as children, the night’s work had 
provided a store of food for the winter, and great was the demand 
for barrels and salt. We understood their delight better when we 
learned that the snow had lain deep over the country for nearly 
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three months during last winter, thousands of sheep being lost, 
while even the wild red deer, who fly man like a pestilence, were 
so tamed by starvation that the shepherds in search of buried 
sheep sometimes met them on the mountain side and drove them 
to one side with their crooks. Sunday brought usa choice of 
religions, even in Loch Inver. The country people are all Free 
Kirkers, as Cornishmen and the Welsh are all Wesleyan Metho- 
dists ; but a Presbyterian church was close at hand where we sat 
among a congregation comprising the respectability of the neigh- 
bourhood, a few gillies, and waifs and strays like ourselves. No- 
thing can be imagined more bald or earnest than the service of 
prayer ; nothing less musical or more realistic than the Scotch 
Psalter. 
After singing in strident unison, all sitting, 


“Oh! happy shall the trooper be, who mounted on his naggie, 
Shall take thy dear ones from thy knees, and dash them down 
the craggie,” 


we prepared ourselves for a lengthened wrestle with a powerful 
theology; but the young student who preached surprised us _ with 
a vigorous essay on charity, showing considerable originality, and 
glorifying works at the expense of faith in a way I little expected 
to hear north of the Tweed. 

Our day for the river came at last, and with it the gillie Tom 
M‘Kenzie. Tom is one of the dark Celts (not the red sort), with 
a big brown beard, mahogany face, and fine brown eyes, altogether 
a handsome man. He tramps the “rough” as easily as I walka 
London pavevent, and the gneiss is really rough on the banks of 
the Inver. When in fishing order the lower half of this stream is 
a rapid mountain torrent, falling through great splits in the hill 
sides, and spreading out into pools here and there where its course 
is blocked by fallen rocks. Our boundaries comprised about a 
dozen of these pools which we fished as follows :—Gay made an 
early start for the far end of our ground, and began to fish down 
stream, while I commenced casting in the lower pools. About 
midday we met, lunched, invented new oaths to hurl at the midges 
crossed and finished, I at the upper, he at the lower end of the 
I think I was fishing the ‘‘ Carpenter’s pool,” when 
If a first trout thrills 
like young love, a first salmon produces such emotions as only war 
Life for the next half-hour was , 


river. 
M‘Kenzie said quietly ‘‘ You have him, sir.” 


or hanging could rouse in man. 
fevered dream. 
double under the strain, and trembled with vibrations more mar- 


I was conscious of grasping a rod which bent 
vellous than any molecular thrill in the universe. Sounds which 
conveyed advice and hints in Gaelic accents came to me through 
the air as from spirit land. The ‘‘ rough ” itself was a highway to 
my stumbling feet as I followed his rush down stream, and when 
at last Tom headed him back, and I could reel in line enough to 
get his nose above water, the last remembrance of other earthly 
interests had left me. For the moment I was aman_ without 
wife, child, friend, or business, the slave of a single idea— Will 
he get away before the gillie gaffs him?” But Mackenzie was 
knee-deep in the stream as I pulled him gently towards the bank, 
and in another moment my first salmon was gaffed and landed. 
After a thorough mop, the whiskey flask was appealed to, my hat 
found, the fish pronounced a nine-pounder by ‘Tom’s pocket steel- 
yard, and I was on my triumphant way to 


meet my 


mentor. What a dinner of herbs that was among the midges and 
underwood! Gay of course had killed his fish, and we had but 
one regret at the evening meal: his S. M. was not there to give 
us a refined revenge by eating our salmon. 

But a knot of pleasant friends remained. Every man riddles a 
crowd with a sieve and mesh of his own, and the residuum we 
had obtained was much to our taste. Night by night we aired 
such commonplaces of sport, science, literature and politics, as 


satisfied our mental needs, and balanced as well as we could what 


Gay called the “ purely animal ” side of our daily life. Men grow 
close together in this way, and when my time came to leave I 
scarcely knew which to regret most, the sport or the society, both 
of which I had learned to love. But six o’clock on a brilliant 
September morning, saw me and my gear, now no longer new, 
en route for Lairg station, on the Highland Railway, with a pic- 
turesque drive of forty miles to and beyond the watershed of 
the county in prospect. 

Nothing can exceed the wildness and desolation of the western 
half of Sutherlandshire. The road out of Loch Inver, after . 
passing Asoynt Lake, rises gradually to the water parting over 
glaciated moorlands, which are absolutely without other tenants — 
than wild animals, deer, grouse and cock. Suilman and Canish, 
together with Coulbeg and Coulmore, continue visible till the 
eastern descent commences and impress the mind by their strange 
isolation. 

But the watershed is hardly crossed before a change is visible 
in the character of the landscape. Man and his works appear a 
intervals, belts of forest and strips of cultivated ground diver- — 
sify the scene, and by the time Lairg is reached the desolate 
grandeur of western Sutherlandshire is only a memory. 

The railway soon swept me past smiling cornfields, and busy 
towns, and evening found me at Inverness, in the world of 
tourists and tables d’hote once more. 

I read my menu with a sigh, and thought of the simple meal 
which ‘“‘ Mary” was serving at the same moment in the dear old 
inn, Despatching the tedious business in haste, I threw myself — 
into the night mail, and found my body chained to the oar next 
day in London, while my soul was far away in the sweet social 


solitudes of Sutherlandshire. 
D. PIDGEON. 








BRIEF NOTES ON THE TACKLE AND BAITS FOR 
PERCH, ROACH, BARBEL, CARP AND BREAM, AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. 


¢ By J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
(Continued from page 367). 


CG AUR PIs 

THE Rop. 
A te rod for carp-fishing should be of Nottingham make, 
identical with that prescribed for barbel in the last issue of 


-the FisH1nG GazeErTz ; or, if any difference be allowed, it may be 


rather longer and more whippy, because, as carp are found chiefly 
in stiller situations than are barbel, the strength of the rod is 
rather less tested. The form of rod thus indicated is undoubtedly 
the best, and as the object of these ‘‘ brief notes” is to suggest the 
most reliable methods, I only dilate on those found by me to be 
unassailably good. Other rods similar to the tight-line roach rod 
may be used in still-water fishing, but they cannot be said to be 
so generally useful, owing to the fact that carp when of large or 
medium size—by which I mean about 3 1b.—are only slightly 
gregarious, and consequently require searching forin a qualified 


t 
4 


sense, hence a running line; and also because it is well-nigh im- 
possible to restrain the rushes of a large fish with a tight, or com- 
paratively tight, line. I pronounce, therefore, for a Nottingham — 


rod. 








THE LINE. 

Similarly, the line should be fine and long also, as in barbel- 
fishing. It may be of plait or twist silk. The latteris preferable 
in my opinion, because it holds the water less tenaciously, and, as - 
a consequence, rots less easily. In every case it is advisable to” 
dry the line after using, as it heats so readily when coiled on the 
reel. 

THe REEL 
May beof a precisely similar make to that described in the — 
‘notes ” on barbel, viz., a Wells’ spring reel, or, if the angler — 
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does not care to go to the expense ofa half-guinea, he can use 
the plain reel; but it must be selected with a cross of brass on the 
left-hand side, which prevents the wood warping. This is a con- 
sideration not to be overlooked. 


THE TACKLE. 

Float tackle, as used for barbelling, may be employed, with the 
difference that the gut must be of the finest drawn kind, and the 
float should be of the lightest possible make, consistent with the 
locality and sort of water to be fished. For still water a 3 feet 
length of gut, two swan shot about a foot and a half from the bait, 
and a quill just suitable to the weight of the shot, is the sort of 
tackle I use. For stream-fishing, the float and shot may be 
heavier. The sort of hook and size is sameas that recommended 
for barbel. 

Barts. 

The ground-baits which have been recommended for carp are 
legion, and some, the reader need not be told, are unspeakable 
messes. I find that the roach ground-baits of the simpler kind 
are invariably the most useful, such as barley meal, stale bread, 
wheat, boiled ditto, maize, &c. These are, of course, only 
applicable when the same order of hook-bait is intended to be 
used—such as paste, gentles, &c. When worms are deemed 
advisable, whichis the case ina late summer, the spot where 
carp are suspected, or desired to be drawn to, may be baited with 
chopped lobworms. I say ‘‘ chopped” in this case, because such 
a situation is usually soft and muddy, and it is not unlikely that 
the whole worms would crawl into it and be lost. The night 
before the morning on which you fish is early enough to begin 
baiting, and it should be done sparely. 

The hook baits are briefly all those referred to as useful for 
roach, and in addition any young and tender vegetable, such as 
peas, the stalk of a cabbage, &c. 
was with a green pea. 
should be boiled. 


The largest carp I ever caught 
Potatoes are also useful when new—they 
The lob-worms should be scoured thoroughly. 


REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF USING ABOVE, &c. 


I will first refer to still-water fishing. Many of my readers 
doubiless know of alake which contains carp and tench galore, 
but the fomer, except in the case of the smaller members of the 
community, will not bite. They can be seen disporting themselves 
in the sunshine, but no ordinary method of capture seems to avail. 
This is how I should proceed in such case We will suppose the 
season to be the present. Choose the spot where they are most 
seen for ground baiting. This will probably be near some over- 
hanging willow or alder—carp by no means disdain a caterpillar— 
andsomewhatshady, depth about 6 feet or perchance less. Bait at 
night with lob worms. (To cut them place a quantity on the dusty 
ground and chop with a spade, throw in with dust attached). A few 
red-worms may be intermingled as a sort of sowpgon ; it may be that 
the red worm will be found /e bait. Fish as soon as the dew has 
commenced to lift from the water next morning, standing well back 
from the bank and occasionally throwing in a handful of worms 
as sport seems to flag. ‘That’s how I have succeeded in luring these 
wily fish, and I can confidently say that it will never fail if the 
angler takes, as he ought, the utmost care to be quiet and circum- 
spect in every movement ; of course, paste with a little aniseed 
incorporated, wasp grubs, gentles, caddis, peas, &c., can be used 
in a corresponding way. A small triangle hook is the best for 
the potatoes, threading the latter by means of a fine baiting 
needle. 

Stream fishing, it is hardly necessary to say, is pursued in a 
corresponding style to a certain extent. It may be described as 
a hybrid between barbel-fishing and the above. Bait in the same 
fashion, and study, above all, to fish fine, far off, and to be 
quiet. 








The bait should in every case be on the bottom, say an inch or 
two, and it is advisable not to be too precipitate in striking. A 
carp usually takes the bait and moves away before getting it 
fairly in its mouth. When hooked it may, as in the case of 
barbel, be severely handled if the strength of the tackle allow. 


(Zo be continued.) 








ANOTHER GREAT ANGLING CONTEST. 


ON Monday last another of those great angling contests, for 

which Sheffield is so noted, took place at Crowle, near 
Thorne, South Yorkshire. This was the tenth annual match got 
up by Mr. Jarvis Sanderson, the host of the Crown Inn, Scotland 
Street, Sheffield, and the house of nativity for Sheffield angling 
clubs. On this occasion Mr. Sanderson offered 50 guineas, and 
nearly one hundred other prizes, the gifts of his friends, and from 
other sources. Being Bank Holiday there was a vast influx of 
visitors to this quiet little village on the Keadby Canal, the battle- 
ground of so many like affairs in days gone by ; and the rendezvous, 
the South Yorkshire Hotel, was once more the centre of an un- 
equalled scene in angling, as it is generally understood. Some 
700 or 800 followers of the gentle art were gathered together, 
mostly from Sheffield, but there were also many from London, 
Barnsley, Doncaster, Wakefield, Hull, Peterborough, and distant 
towns, the bulk brought by special train the same morning. Up- 
wards of 370 paid thenecessary entrance (3s.) in order to compete, 
and the ground taken up extended nearly five miles from end to 
end. The weather, to begin with, was pretty favourable, but dur- 
ing the afternoon a heavy thunderstorm passed over the district, 
and douched the anglers not a little; but, like good followers of 
old Izaak, they stuck to their work as a rule, and went gamely on. 
After fishing nearly four hours it was found most of the takes were 
small. R. Brown, of Sheffield, outdid the others with 5 lb. 3 oz. ; 
J. Rotherham, of the same place, being at his heels with 3b. 
130z.; and H. Barber also got 31b.20z. The smallness of the 
takes, however, was accounted for, as usual, by the fish not being 
on the feed; but it may be remarked that a wag suggested that 
enough ‘‘ground bait” had been thrown into the water about 
here to take the fish all the season to consume, Whether that is so 
or not, it is possible the fish have got so used to fishing contests 
that it is only the foolish ones that can now be lured by ground 
or any other bait. There prevails a very general opinion that the 
water contains roach, bream, tench, chub, perch and eels in 
abundance ; but the knowledge that pike is also very plentiful, 
causes some old hands to shake the head dubiously. At all events, 
large or small “takes”? are always welcome in a match at 
Crowle, and it matters little whether the aggregate is large or 
small. 





SINGULAR ACCIDENT TO AN ANGLER.—On Monday, a singu- 
lar accident happened to an angler at Crowle, near Thorne, in 
Joseph 
Bartles, of Sheffield, had gone to Crowle in order to take part in 


which fortune favoured the angler to a surprising degree. 


an angling contest there, and, as many anglers are aware, the 
scene of those contests lies by the side of the Doncaster and 
Grimsby line of railway for miles. Bartles was so earnest and 
eager after sport, that pursuing it on the line of rails, he was 
ruthlessly interrupted by a passing train, knocked down, and 
actually run over by the engine. On waking up from his lethargic 
state, he discovered the only injury he had sustained was a bruise 
on the eye! He is grieving now, they say, that the train cut up 


and destroyed most of his tackle. 








Mrs, F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly. making given.—_[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


“¢ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’? SHAKESPEARE. 


My advice to all Thames anglers who would command success is to go in for 
lob-worms by the thousands just in the present state of the water. Gentle and 
paste fishing may bring in six or seven dozen fingerlings, but lob-worms 
judiciously administered in three or four carefully selected swims will well repay 
for the expense and trouble by producing a miscellaneous bag of barbel, big 
roach and perch, chub and eels, and perchance a trout to top the basket. At 
CAVERSHAM and SONNING some splendid baskets of roach and chub have been 
had, also some eels by night work, which I can hardly deem a legitimate way 
of fishing. At Huriery, Mr. Belfrage and Mr. Woodcock with Street have in 
two days had a decent show of barbel, perch and eels. Messrs. Plaistow and 
Humphreys with Hatch, 1 trout, 5 lb., 1 jack, 4$1b. and 4 dozen good roach. 
At Martow, Mr. Broad is credited with a trout, which although a ‘‘ young 
thing,’’ was successfully wooed and won—the angler’s maiden fish. seAt 
BouRNE END, Mr. Bean and Brassett have been FIGARO-ing amid the roach, 
and Mr. Walker doing fairly amid roach and chub. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—River in excellent trim for all classes of fish, but 
more especially barbel and chub. Weather warm, and actually minus rain. 
Wind south west.—MARLOW Buzz. 
August 5th, 1880 


The Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water getting in good order for all-round 
fishing. Prospects: Prospects better. A few fine days will soon get water 
all right again. SporT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: Four days, 18 dozen of 
good roach; 4 chub; 2 jack.—JOHN RusH. 


August 3. 
The Thames (Kingston). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water in good order for all sorts of fishing. 
PROSPECTS: Plenty of roach and dace, one private boat got a jack of 8 lb. 
SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: All the punts haye been getting plenty of 
roach and dace, I got ten dozen of picked fish yesterday, all good fair fish, and 
returned as many more. GENERAL REMARKS: I have seen two dace opened, 
and both had spawn in them. I can find three other persons that saw the same 
—is it a second spawn >—JOHN JOHNSON. 


August 5th, 1880. 
The Thames (Richmond). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Insplendid order for fishing. SPORT DURING 
THE Past WEEK: C. Brown averaged ten dozen a day and a few barbel. John 
Bushnell in seven days over 100 dozen of dace and roach. Yesterday (Tuesday), 
twenty-two dozen of dace, one barbel 4} 1b. Most of the punts have been out. 
AJl these fish have been weighable.—C. Brown, fisherman. 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good for all-round fishing. PROSPECTS: 
Good. Sport DuRING THE PAsT WEEK: T. Stroud out fishing five days, 
best day three dozen roach and four bream. A Stroud out three days, best 
four jack, the largest 5 lb. J. Stroud out six days, best day thirty-five bream 
and five dozen roach.— ALFRED STROUD. 


The Thames (Halliford). 


Alfred Trodd, Ist day, 73 dozen roach and dace ; 2nd day, 6 dozen roach and 
dace ; 3rd day, 3 dozen roach and dace, largest roach 1; 1b.. George Rosewell, 
1st day, 11 dozen roach and dace 4 bream ; 2nd day, 13 dozen roach and dace 
and 11 bream ; 3rd day, 3} dozen roach and dace and 17 bream ; largest bream 
33 1b. William Rosewell, one day, 10 dozen roach and dace. 


The Ancholme. 
Mr. Ford of Caistor was out on Monday last, and bagged two pike with a 
miscellaneous make up of chub, roach, perch and eels.—PETER PEDAGOGUE. 
The Coquet (Weldon Bridge). 


William Friear, Longhurst, caught a nice creel over 6 lb., Thomas Fornear, 
Longhurst, 44 1b. On July 31st, Mr. Stanley caught a nice dish of trout and a 
salmon, On the 3rd Mr. G. E, Stanley another good creel.—A. GLAss. 











The Dove (Derbyshire). 


Our correspondent writes : The weather has shown a considerable improve- 
ment this week, and there have been a large number of rodsters out. Owing, 
however, to the fact that trout and grayling appear very much gorged with the 
superabundance of food in the water, they have not risen so well as could have 
Probably, too, several passing electrical disturbances have had 
something to do with the matter. At this time of the year there is always a 
great deal of animal life in the neighbourhood of decaying weeds, and these 
At Ilam and Rocester several good baskets of trout 
have been taken with the needle fly and the caterpillar, and a friend writes that 
the minnow has been doing fair execution in the Henmore, one gentleman 
getting a finely-fed two-and-a-half pound fish. Of course the bottom fishing 
fraternity have been hard at work, and some nice baskets of roach and chub 
have been captured with the cockspur, the maggot and the wasp-grub. The 
river has now run down into first-rate condition, and prospects of sport are 
good,—S. T. GROVEs. 


The Eden (Carlisle). 


The weather is very unsettled at present, consequently the water is unsettled 
also. On the 29th July the river was flooded and yielded good sport to a good 
many anglers. Mr. William Nixon kilied 24 1b. of whiting and sea trout ; Mr, 
Wm. Robinson killed 20 whitings and-1 sea trout; Mr. Thomas Parkins, jun., 
killed 163 1b. of whiting; Mr. Barrett, 17 whiting and 1 sea trout, 
Mr. R. S. Parkins, 17 whiting and 1 sea trout, weighing 8} Ib. ; 
iMr. Jackson Potter killed 13 whiting; Sergeant Fox killed 12 whit- 
ngs: Mr. R. Bone killed 101b. whiting; all taken with the worm. In the 
Esk, on the same day, Mr. Routledge, Carlisle, killed 48 whitings and 2 sea 
trout; Mr. Jackson, jun., Longtown, killed anice creelful of whiting and sea 
trout, weight not known; all taken with the fly. Several others have got from 
3lb.to71b. Inthe Eden, onthe 2nd and 3rd inst., Mr. John Carruthers 
killed 5 1b. whiting each day. On the 2nd inst. Mr. T. Parkins, jun., killed 
5 whiting, but was driven away by a thunderstorm.—THOMAS PARKINS 
Carlisle. 


August 4th. 
Ilfracombe (North Devon). 


We have had very good freshwater and sea fishing this last week. Trout 
run rather small, say four to the pound. Catches from 1 to 3 dozen per day. 
Sea-fishing is very good ; catches increasing in weight, and from 30 to 7o lb. 
per boat has beeu taken both morning and evening tide. This includes bass. 
bream, and whiting pout. The weather is fine and prospects good. The 
hass takes the glass spinning-bait early mornings and late evenings, and the 
fly kills well in the heat of the day, when the sun shines bright. Some large 
mackerel have been taken with the bass HENRY COMER. 


August 5. 


The Medway (Wateringbury-) 


Arrived here on Thursday for a fortnight’s fishing and went out for an hour 
in the evening and caught an eel weighing 11b. Rained hard on Friday 
morning and was unable to fish till mid-day ; caught very fine perch 2 lb., and a 
fewroach. Saturday fine, caught jack 1} 1b., perch 1} lb., and 11 good roach 
averaging } 1b. each. River rose fully 2 feet during the day, rendering fishing diffi- 
cult on account ofstream. Intend fishing at Yalding next week and will send 
account of sport.—RovVeER. 


The Swale. 


Further accounts of the bursting of the Moss Dam are now to hand, I learn 
from the Richmond Chronicle that ‘‘ the flood brought with it a large quantity 
of refuse and peaty earth from the moors, and came down so thick as to stop 
the paper manufactories of Messrs. Cooke at Richmond, whilst trout perished 
wholesale. All the way between Reeth and Richmond they have been picked 
up in large quantities, One man took no less than ten stone of dead trout.””-— 
PETER PEDAGOGUE. 


River Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


The river is now in splendid order for both salmon and trout fishing. At 
Newcastle there are great numbers of peal to be seen. Dr. White caught there 
since Saturday four fish, weighing respectively 8, 53, 5 and 4lb: On the 
lower waters Mr. Fred Clibborn, on Tuesday last, killed a peal of 5 1b., and lost 
a fine salmon of 25 1b. In about another week the rod-men will have the river 
to themselves (by day, any way), as the limited time for the cot-fishing will be 
up; but, as there is not even one single bailiff on the river, we can easily sup- 
pose what poaching there will be. Trout fishing is at its best now, just as it 
gets dark the trout take freely. There is not much use fishing during the day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford and Ned Murray (fly-tyer) had excellent fishing, almost 
every night since the last fresh in water, on Count De-la-Poer’s preserves, 
killing 14 and 15 large trout each night. Mr. Bradford landed one last night 
weighing 1 lb. Our regatta will be going on to-day, so neither the cots or men 
a have any fishing. It looks heavy, like rain, but the glass keeps rising.— 

ORA. 


August 5th. 


The Trent (Birmingham). 


In our locality we have had an agreeable and summer-like change in the 
weather, and anglers have been making up for their lost time. The swim, 
although bank full at the commencement of the week, was in fair condition for 
worm fishing, as regards colour, and most of the finny tribe were on the feed. 
On Bank Holiday but few anglers ventured out, owing to the unpropitious 
state of the weather. At early morn the rain came down a regular soaker ; 
fortunately, however, for out-door amusement, it cleared up, and the day proved 
a thoroughly enjoyable one in every sense of the word; from an angler’s point 
of view the day cannot be called a great success, for with the exception of some 
good eels taken, worm fishing, very few other fish were caught, besices small 
roach, On Tuesday, after a somewhat—for me—lengthy absence from the 
glorious Trent, I renewed my acquaintance, and for the first time this year I 
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was enabled the entire day to fish instead of spending the greater portion of my 
time stuck under an hedge covered up with my trusty old gingham. The water 
was high, but, our keeper informed me, was in much better order than on the 
previous day. The fish bit fairly well, and I managed to secure three dozen 
roach and dace with gentles—young angling. A friend, who was with me 
fishing with worms, also had some capital perch—six brace in all—besides 
some fine roach—altogether a very pretty basket—the best day’s sport he had 
ever met with. The water has been getting into better order every day at the 
time of writing, the prospects for anglers could not possibly be better. 
roach, dace and perch are well on the feed, and yesterday one of our members 
took a nice brace of grayling, the largest fish scaling 1}1b. Next week, with 
favourable weather, I intend’ for the first time making the acquaintance of the 
Trent in the Newark district, and will send you a few lines from that locality, 
not trespassing on the preserves of your valued correspondent, ‘‘ The Trent 
Otter,” or possibly I shall receive a warm reception.—JAMES GREGORY. 


August 5. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Since my last note another heavy freshet has 
come down the river, but now it has most of it gone down, and the water is in 
fair condition, a little higher than ordinary and a trifle coloured, but getting 
into condition very nicely ; another day will see it all right. Prospects : The 
prospects for sport, I think, are pretty fair, but the fish have not been biting 
very freely this week. The reason is they have been pretty well gorged with 
the food the floods have brought down; but still a few nice baskets have been 
had, gentles being the most killing bait; while to-day some very nice roach 
have been taken with plain bread paste. Chub will soon begin to get under 
the boughs, and fly-fishers should soon begin to wield the 15 feet of hickory 
and lancewood. GENERAL REMARKS: I and a friend went down below 
Carlton on Tuesday, but nota single scale fish did we take, only three brace of 
eels, largest brace 44 lb., and about two dozen flounders—bait worms, water 
too high and discoloured for anything else. To-night (Thursday) the water is 
improving, and so are the chances of sport.—TRENT OTTER. 


August 5th. 


The Trent (Nottingham.) 


One of the reasons why I did not send you my usual notes from the Trent 
last week, was because the water was in such bad condition, and the prospects 
of sport at that time looked so queer that I dare not make a venture to make 
any remarks on what was the best thing to do; but if it had been possible for 
me to have seen the sudden change] that took place in twenty-four hours after, 
I might have given the anglers who were prepared to go out on Bank Holiday 
afew hints. The water changed so quickly from a thick to a nice water, that 
if I could have sent a telegram or any other communication quickly, I should 
have been glad to have done so; however, the greater number of anglers who 
were out on Monday did not succeed so well as I expected, though some of 
them were told where to go and what bait to employ. Two rodsters went to 
Burton-on-Trent, which was certainly the right thing to do under the present 
state of things, the river being nearly bank full; but the Burton beer seemed to 
have taken a particular effect on the piscators, and instead of hooking out the 
fish, one of them fell head first into the water, which, I consider, was not the 
right thing to do when going after the finny tribe. However, as a concluding 
remark, I must say, with the exception of parbel, all the other fish have been 
biting well, to the extent of, in some cases, 20]b. to a rod. Water nicely fining 
down, and with a few more nice days, the anglers on the Trent must be pre- 
pared for some barbel fishing ; but asa last hint, do not meddle with the 
barbel until you see the water low enough to fish the spot you intend fishing. 
—wW. BAILEY. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Monday being Bank Holiday, brought a very great number of pisca- 
tors into Derbyshire from most parts, and I am pleased to say their takes, 
as a rule, with both the fly and bottom, have been very fair, and some very fine 
fish have been killed, both trout and grayling, several of them being over a 
pound apiece. Last Monday one of our Derbyshire professionals got five 
grayling, with the maggot; that weighed over five pounds, beside several other 
trout and some coarse fish. These were killed below Darley Bridge. Gray- 
ling have begun to feed very nicely, both at the fly and bottom, and they are 
in most excellent condition, and show wonderful good sport after being 
hooked. There have been some good baskets made on the higher lengths of 
the Derwent, also on the Chatsworth Fishery, with the artificial fly, also on 
some parts of the Wye. The killing flies are the small Derbyshire honeydew, 
bumbles, reds, blacks, and duns, and the tail ends of the streams have been 
the best places to kill your fish in. Early in the morning and late in’ the even- 
ing are the best times. Sport still continues good on the ponds of an evening 
with the fly; bumbles, reds, and sand-flies are killers.—GEORGE JAMES 
EATON. 


August 5th, 1880. 








Tikes oOLE, “REASON. 


Chorus of Northampton Bootmakers : 


‘* He’s the man to represent us ; 
He holds views that will content us ; 
Don’t suppose we’re blind as moles ! 
For he, d’ye see, 
As well as we, 
Declines to believe in everlasting soles.”’ 


—Cope’s Tobacco Plant, 
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A VISIT TO CHAGFORD AND THE MOOR IN JULY. 


ANY of our readers will know this delicious old moorland 
town, with its quaint old-fashioned hostelries and 

ancient church, from which a magnificent view can be obtained 
over the adjoining country. But, through stress of circumstances, 
I was compelled to alight in this dear old granite stannary town 
in sultry July, when the air, day after day, was charged with elec- 
tricity; the streams were rivulets, and the weather piping hot. 
Even the genial eccentricities of the celebrated moorland guide, 
Purott, the cool deep bowery lanes, fragrant with honey suckles 
and dog roses, and the delicious raspberries and cream, could 
scarcely atone for the decidedly empty fishing creel ; but so the 
fates had willed it, and it was useless to repine! We had one ter- 
rible thunderstorm on the afternoon of July 13th, which, besides 
endangering human life, did incalculable damage to the hay crops. 
The river rose rapidly to an enormous height, and washed away 
whole fields of hay, bundles of which are even now to be seen 
perched high up amid the trees and bushes, by the silvery Teign ! 
But Father Teign fell as rapidly as he rose, and the next morning 
One fine breezy day I had, high 
up on the moorland, near Teign Head, amid inexpressibly grand 
desolate scenery, with no sounds to break the death-like stillness 


had regained his normal level. 


save the music of the stream and the dreary pipe of the curlew, 
but I only accounted for 26 trout, most of them Lilliputians ! 
Purott got 40 that day; another day I caught zo fish on the main 
stream, between Fingh Bridge and Chagford. Some of them very 
decent ones, but the electricity in the air kept the speckled beau- 
ties down, and they were as shy as sweet seventeen! The best 
flies were the blue uprights, red, and hair’s flax Palmers, and 
Maxwell blues. My whole score in 4 days’ fishing was only 67 
fish, so I let the trout off easily enough! But I did a little in the 
botanising way, and gathered some lovely flowers, some of which 
were rare, except in the vicinity of the moor. Among my “ finds” 
were the exquisite ivy-leaved bell flower (a bog plant), the bog 
pimpernel, the bog asphodel, with its beautiful yellow spire tip- 
ped with red, the round-leaved san-dew, the common calamint, 
the greater brown-rape, &c., &c. I also picked the sweet lemon- 
scented fern (Lastrea Oreopteris) by the side of a little beck, 
«Becky Falls’”—a scene of wood, rock and water, of unparalleled 
loveliness—and Maraton, a pretty moorland village, where some 
fair ladies were hard at work at lawn tennis on the village green, 
were both duly admired; whilst Hound Tor, Hey Tor, and 
“‘ Bowerman’s Nose,” filled the mind with strange pictures of the 
past! Altogether I enjoyed the trip, and steamed out of Moreton 
station with regret. F. B, DOvETON. 
Bradridge House, Diptford. 








STEAM-LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 

HERE can be no doubt the time has arrived for action to be 
taken by anglers and aquatic men generally, to reduce the 
nuisance and annoyance of steam-launches on the Thames. The 
great number there is at the present time (which is constantly in- 
creasing) leaves no room on the river either for pleasure boats or 
fishing punts, in fact it has become excessively dangerous for both. 
The question is happily taken up by the whole country, and go 
where one will just now it is ineverybody’s mouth, and it is asto- 
nishing the number of persons who could give evidence of the nar- 
row escapes they have had through the reckless driving of steam- 
launches. I am perfectly well satisfied the Thames Conservators 
will do all they can when the question is properly brought before — 
them; in fact it must even now be apparent to the board that the 
banks of the river are being washed away by steam-launches. I 
know numbers of ladies who are afraid to go out in pleasure boats. 
The Thames will soon cease to become a fishery for the enjoyment 
of thousands upon thousands of working men and others unless this 
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steam-launch traffic is either reduced or abolished. The young fry 
and spawn of fish are ruinously destroyed by the wash. The 
simple question is this: Is the river to be monopolised by steam- 
launches, and pleasure-boat traffic and angling to be stopped ? 
What is wanted now is the trustworthy evidence of those who have 
narrowly escaped a watery grave through steam-launches, and they 
should fearlessly and unhesitatingly give their names and addresses, 
either through the angling clubs to which they belong, or to diffe- 
rent Thames Angling Preservation Societies. Ee 








THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S NEW 
STEAMER. 


HE duty of my life for many years has been associated with 

angling and anglers, but I have occasionally intermittent 
changes creeping in which convey other impressions and make 
me useful in other quarters. I had a special opportunity afforded 
me the other day of an agreeable change, which was to be present 
on the occasion of a trial trip on board the Great Eastern Railway 
Company’s new steamship, the ‘‘ Adelaide” from Harwich. I 
wanted to see the neighbourhood of Harwich, and to have a peep 
at Felixstowe, directly opposite, where a friend of mine, an emi- 
nent piscator, spent his summer holiday with his family, and 
where he tells me he got some good inland and sea-fishing. But 
I must now refer to the trial trip, which was one of the most en- 
joyable trips I ever had. The first I recognised on board was Mr. 
J. F. S. Gooday, the energetic Continental manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway, through those kindness I received the invitation 
and then followed Mr. W. Gardner, the Goods Manager; Mr. 
Bromley, Locomotive Superintendent ; Mr. Moore, Solicitor ; Mr. 
Geullond, and other officials of the Great Eastern; Messrs. Percy 
Lindley, J. Temple, Purnell, J. Drewe Gay, and a host of Press 
associates. It wasa delightful day, and there was a magnificent 
light luncheon provided by Mr. T. Bolton, of the Great 
Eastern Hotel. 
been on the ice for nearly twelve hours and a regular mon- 
ster claret bowl. The “ Adelaide” sailed out of port nearly to 
the Shipwash Light vessel, a distance of about 16 miles, a portion 
of the run being made at a speed of sixteen knots per hour. The 
engines worked satisfactorily, the greatest number of revolutions 


There was champagne and hock that had 


made being 37 per minute, and the horse-power developed 2000. 
The ‘‘ Adelaide” is magnificently fitted-up, and altogether was 
greatly admiredand approved by most scientific judges. Onthe return 
to the harbour, about 6 o’clock, a number of guests sat down toa 
splendid and well-served dinner at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
which reflected great credit on the management, and after going 
through a short list of complimentary toasts, the London contin- 
The 
“Adelaide,” which is fitted-up with all the latest improvements, 


gent returned to town by a special train from Harwich. 


made her first voyage to Rotterdam the same night, and from the 
reports I have since received of her, she has been highly suc- 
cessful. 


The arrangements made by the Continental department of 


the Great Eastern Railway Company for visitors to the Brussels 
Exhibition, Diisseldorf Exhibition, Holland, the Rhine, Munich, 
Switzerland, &c., are of the most liberal character, the return 
tickets being made available either from Rotterdam or Antwerp, 
and I cannot help thinking’the’new steamship “Adelaide” will bea 
special attraction. I remained at Harwich from the Saturday to 
Monday under the hotel arrangements of the Great Eastern, and 
I need only add to what I have previously said in the Frsninc 
GAZETTE, it far exceeded my most sanguine expectations, although 
I regretted to find so few avail themselves of this great 
temptation, but it only wants to be known to be more 
generally appreciated. The neighbourhood of Harwich, such as 














Dovercourt, with its spa and other attractions—the steam trips to 
Ipswich and other places—the sea fishing, as I saw several boats 
engaged in it, will occupy two orthree days most pleasurably, and 
to those who wish to spend a happy week end away from the toils 
and cares of business life, I would say ‘‘Go to Harwich.” The 
train service of the Great Eastern for punctuality is simply perfec- 
tion everywhere, andthe heads ofthe departments are doing all they 
can to make their special work perfect and complete. I speak ofthis 
from well-grounded experience. I shall refer to the fishing attrac- 
tions of Felixstowe and other places ina future number of the 
FIsHING GAZETTE, only adding now that, away from my angling 
friends, I never spent a happier time than I did at Harwich, and 
in enjoying the trips associated with it. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LEGERING FOR JACK. 


IT was September! a very fine September, too. So much so, that 
every day possible I tried to squeeze through my work, and get the 
evening down by the waterside. 

I hadbeen doing considerable execution amongst the big roach; 
legering for them from sunset far into the dusky night; putting big 
lumps of white paste upon, and covering two neat roach triangles, I 
pitched the heavily shotted line into the stream, and then sat or stood, 
rod in hand, for many an hour, awaiting the quick twitch or the heavy 
pull of the pound roach. I kept records of those days, and hope I 
may be pardoned if I mention some of my takes. One evening I landed 
two fish, one weighing 1 lb. 4 oz.; another night, three fish, one just 
1 Ib. 5 oz., and another 1 lb. 4 0z.; again, later on, two roach, weigh- 
ing together 2 lb. 7 oz. ; and at the end of a month, a catch of seven- 
teen roach, the biggest turning the scale atIlb.70z. These were fair 
specimens of my catches, and of which the following was certainly 
not. The night in question I had reached the stream about my usual 
hour, 6.30., and set to work legering immediately. Try howI would 
it was to no avail, all the ground bait profusely showered in brought 
no sport and no bites. I persevered, dreamingly clutching my rod, 
smoking and thinking of things as far away from fishing as the moon 
is from the earth. About 9.30, being slightly disgusted, I made up 
my mind to start for home, and so, throwing the roddown, I jumped 
up to stretch my cramped legs. Directly I was up and the rod down, 
Iheard a heavy pull bang at the rod—heard, I say, for the night was 
pitch dark and seeing out of the question. Groping for the rod, I 
got it in my hand again, and found a fish on, and nomistake. Whay 
this fish could be sorely puzzlea me. It was no roach, being too heavy 
and fighting too well. I thought it might be a decent chub, that had 
relished the lump of paste; then an eel, from the zig-zag, wild short 
rushes it made. There I was in the thick darkness, playing my 
mysterious foe, treating him very gently, and letting out line at every 
sign of arush. How long this lasted I know not, but at last the fish 
showed signs of yielding, and came slowly to the bank. Of course I 
had no landing-net; I seldom have. I have always a secret foreboding 
that if I take a landing-net with me that I shall not hook anything 
worth landing in it; and truly, experience has shown this. 
So, many a bream, jack, chub, &c., have I had to play thoroughly 
out and land with my hands. Being landing-net-less, I had to do the 
same now. I could see something gleaming white on the top of the 
water, but didn’t like to touch before I knew what my captive was. 

The fish being drawn close up to the sedges, and lying quite still, I 
ventured to strike a fusee. ‘‘ Jehosophat,’’ I cried, ‘its a jack,” 
so taking hold of the fish with both hands I speedily had it out. No 
wonder the roach would not favour me, with a large ogre of a jack 
lying almost under my nose and waiting for them. Well satisfied 
was I with my luck, and fished no more that night. Rushing home I 
dropped my gentleman in the scales, and found he weighed just 
4 1b. 12 0z. What nuts the jack must have been on feeding, to take 
both pieces of paste. One hook had broken, but the other held firmly on. 

It was wonderfully luckly to land the fish, considering the darkness, 
the lightness of my tackle, and fineness of my roach line and hook 
length. I mentioned this incident to the proprietor of one of the lower 
fisheries in the Lea River, never mind his name. I felt sure the worthy 
man would trump my simple narrative with a bigger one, and.so he 
did. He began telling how his little boy had hooked, played and 
landed a large barbel ona roach rod, I gave him a brief account of 
my take, and he said, ‘“‘ Had you a running line?”’ and when I con- 
fessed I had, answered, ‘‘ Ah, my boy hadn’t.’”? Still I considered 
my tale as good as his, and perhaps truer. Especially as- he went 
on eloquently to state the number and size of the fish in his water 
and painted in glowing colours a description of the fish shouldering 
one another out of the water, all for the want of catching. 

I could not stand this, so we had some beer, and parted, I trust, 
friends. The place where I caught the jack and legered for roach 
was the Black Dog Water, Bedfont. EG 














Gorct JAMes EATON, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not, Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d, per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
ajtended to,—[Apvr.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. D.—We really cannot tell you where you can get good gudgeon fishing 
near London. The Thames, once so famous for this Jonze bouche, seems to 
yield hardly enough for live bait now. 








R. H.—There are, the Anglers’ Diary says, lake trout and some pike and perch 
in Bala Lake, and trouting can be had in streams in neighbourhood. August 
is the best month for roach and perch, which run large, especially near 
Rhiwlas boat house. The fishing is free and good. Boats can be had at 
the White Lion, Royal Hotel, or the Bull’s Head, or Peacock. We should 
advise you to choose your hotel or lodgings when you get there; you can 
then ascertain terms, &c. 





LONDON ANGLING CLUBS. 

S1r,—Will you kindly give me a small space in the columns of THE FIsH- 
ING GAZETTE ? Ihave just been making an appeal to each of the angling clubs of 
London for a subscription to the Thames Angling Preservation Society in appre- 
ciation of the valuable work it has done and is still doing for the anglers, and how- 
ever small the amount is, it is a pleasing recognition. The following clubs have 
already respondedinsums varying from five shillings toone guinea—viz., Battersea 
Friendly, Bloomsbury Brothers, Bermondsey Brothers, Bostonian, Canonbury, 
Dalston, Eustonian, Highbury, Kenningtonian, Reform, Royal George, West- 
bourne Park, Woolwich Invicta, Sons of the Thames, and Stepney. This list 
is in addition to those who are regular subscribers to the Society’s funds—viz., 
the Alliance, Friendly Anglers, Hammersmith United, Larkhall, Silver Trout, 
Stanley Anglers, the Piscatorial, Waltonians, and West London, who sub- 
scribe in amounts varying from one guinea to five guineas. The Angling 
Clubs are represented on the committee of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society by Mr. R..Ghurney, of the East Central, and Mr. P. Geen, of the 
West Central Associations. I have now been twenty-one years connected 
with the Thames Angling Preservation Society, and on the attainment of my 
majority I should like to record something to its funds from every angling club 
in London. I do not care, as I have said before, how small that something is ; 
and in addition to that, it would be a just recognition of those valuable services 
which are now so liberally given to the Society by its chairman, Mr. Thomas 
Spreckley, and the committee.—W. H. BRoUGHAM, Secretary. 

20, Moorgate Street, August 2nd, 1880. 





THE THAMES AT CAVERSHAM. 

S1r,—Although this, my letter, may appear rather late inthe ‘“ Field””— 
excuse me, I mean the FISHING GAZETTE (the 170th number of which I have 
just now seen)—I trust you will give it insertion on that acknowledged principle 
—audi alteram partem. 

In “Long Cork’s’ article of the 24th ult., headed “Hints for Holiday- 
makers,’’ he writes thus :—‘‘ Caversham and Reading are hidecusly ugly!” 

In the first place, then, let me tell ‘‘Long Cork” that his remarks anent 
Reading’s ‘“ smoky factory chimneys, its wharves and groups of barges,” can 
only apply to the Kennet’s-side, upon which his jaundiced eye must have been 
gazing whilst he himself was floating down—‘‘as in a dream—smoothly, 
silently’’—on the broad bosom of dear old Father Thames! But the scenic 
beauty of the Caversham side of the Thames is not the only onc he passes 
unheedingly or scornfully by. What of the lovely spots above and arouud 
Hardwicke House, to which Charles Dickens the younger, inhis ‘‘ Book of the 
Thames,’’ says the Royal Martyr resorted as a hiding-place in his dire 
necessity ? His Majesty’s retreat, though, I would, par parenthése, remark 
was at ‘Collins End,’’ at a secluded little publichouse, situate just over the 
wood-crowned hills above Hardwicke House. Over the doorway of this small 
Inn, which was pulled down but a few years since, was affixed a well-executed 
portrait, in oil, of the king, and underneath it were the following lines :— 

‘* Stop, traveller, stop! in yonder peaceful glade 
His fav’rite game the Royal Martyr play’d. 
Here—reft of children, honour, freedom, rank— 
Drank from the bowl—and bowl’d for what he drank ; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 
And changed his guinea ere he lost his crewn.” 
_ From Hart’s Lock, ‘‘Long Cork’? either steams, or sails, or pulls on to 

Mapledurham—the lovely scenery in the midst of which it is nestled, and the 
romantic, historic—nay, almost classic—associations connected with the noble 
mansion of the Blounts, is passed by with as brief a notice as is bestowed on 
the least interesting portion of his inland voyage! 

Where are charming Pangbourne and Whitchurch ? They “ still stand where 
they did,’’ and yet “‘ Long Cork’’ has altogether blotted them from his map : 
Possibly it was at one of these villages that he fell across some pricked ale, 
which gave rise to acidity and bile on his approach to Caversham, else would 
he not have given one word of eulogy to those enchanting haunts where river 
and mead, and gorge and hill, appear striving to outvie each other in grandeur 
and attractiveness—where the Thames is fringed on either side with wild flowers 
of every hue, and where you may lounge in your boat and be borne passively 
down the stream through long reaches of delight ? 

And now to Caversham once more: I will grant that its bridge is not of the 
most elegant design, but it is rather unfair of ‘“‘ Long Cork’’ to venture a com- 
parison between it and Blackfriars, or London bridges ; just as inconsistent as 

-it would be to compare the obelisk which stands in Reading market-place 
with the Martyt’s Memorial at Oxford ! 

Had ‘Long Cork’? landed at our “ugly village,” he would have found 
therein as good hosteJries and accommodating owners as those he (as I think) 











rather invidiously refers to. For example, he gives, in the way of a gratuitous 
advertisement, the name of but one inn and one host in Sonning—that of Mr. 
Hull, of the French Horn; and all that know that house will cordially endorse 
every word of his encomium thereon. ‘‘ Long Cork,’’ of course, has not the 
power of ubiquity, or he might have found himself at another comfortable inn 
in that village, ’yclept the White Hart, kept by a very obliging and esteemed 
host, Mr. Lockley—bear witness all ye riparian strollers, and all ye fellow 
believers in the creel of Isaac Walton! Lastly, in ‘our village” (not Miss 
Mitford’s) and in Reading, we have some of the most fair, most successful, 
and most civil fishermen that can be found between Oxford and Teddington 
Lock. 

One, rejoicing in the pseudonym of “‘ Water-cress Bill,’’ and another, named 
Wicks (who this season caught that splendid trout which Her Majesty the 
Queen was graciously pleased to accept) can be backed to catch a heavier weight 
of fish with one rod and line, in a given number of hours, against any other two 
fishermen, the winners to receive a box of ‘‘Cockle’s Antibilious Pills,” which 
they shall be compelled to present to ‘‘Lceng Cork,” so that he may take a 
dose or two ere paying another visit to Caversham reach. Men and pills within 
hail of Mr. Mills, Crown Inn, Caversham.—I am, &c., J. E.G. M: 


THE LEA. 

S1r,—Last Sunday being the opening season for jack-fishing, we had a large 
attendance of anglers, but the take was not very large, Mr. Collier took fine 
fish weighing 3} lb. Mr. Money was the successful winner of the prize given 
by the Tottenham and Edmonton fishing club. Anangler, who has used the 
water for years, was successful in taking over 5 lb. of roach all in excellent con- 
dition. During the past week, about 50 1b. of eels have been taken from the 
waters. Through the late rains the waters are much swollen and thick, but 
jack have been seen in great abundance. 

Mr. George Stevens the late secretary of the Tottenham and Edmonton 
Fishing Club has resigned that office, and the vacancy has been filled by Mr. 
Munro, a young, intelligent and a persevering young fellow. . We can now 
look forward with great interest, hoping one day to see this club first on the 
list of fishing clubs ; so, with a long pull, short pull, and a pull altogether, we 
trust one day to see them arrive at the harbour of success.—I am, &c., 

Cook’s Ferry, Angel Road, Edmonton, August 3rd. S. SEWELL.’ 





FISHING NEAR CHATHAM. 

S1r,—Could any of your readers kindly inform me if there is any fishing to 
be had above Chatham? Ifso, what is the best place, &c., to go to? Is the 
Medway any good? I should be extremely obliged for any information on this 
subject.—I am, &c., W. H..G: 





THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL. 

Sir,—I was surprised a few evenings since to see two printed notices, signed 
by the Secretary to the Canal Company, put up on the Cowley Peachy Bridge, 
which spans the Grand Junction Canal at this place, to the effect that ‘ Any 
person found angling or netting in the canal would be prosecuted.’’ 

I make no remark upon the selfishness which prompted the act, and I feel 
certain that neither the company or any one else will argue that rod-fishing 
interferes with the navigation or takes a penny out of their pockets. I have 
not lived here very long, but still long enough to notice that the labouring 
class, after their day’s work is over, take their rods and fish in the canal, 
spending the little money they have to spare in tackle, and so enjoying an 
innocent amusement; and I would ask, sir, if this is not better than spending 
it in the public-house? The feeling caused in consequence is anything but a 
pleasant one towards the Company, and you will not be surprised. 

But there is another question crops up: Have the Company the power of 
stopping the fishing? Has not their right lapsed? And has not the public, 
from long usage (some say 150 years), established theirs? I should think the 
fishing societies would look to this. 

As regards myself, it does not interfere with me, as Tam a subscriber to 
Godfrey’s water ; but I do not like to see the little amusement the poor have 
taken from them, and, as I consider, very unnecessarily. 

Those who fish would most willingly see the netting stopped, and, if it 
became law, assist in protecting the canal. 

I do not write anonymously, having no wish to hide my name.—I am, &c., 

Tuos. D. WiLLIAMS, R.N., 
and Subscriber to ‘Fishing Gazette.” 

Canal Cottage, Yiewsley, August 2. 

[We fear the Canal Company are only exercising an undoubted right ; at the 
same time we trust they will reconsider their action.—ED. } 





JAPANESE ROACH RODS. 

S1r,—Referring to the remarks of Mr. Keene, in the GAZETTE of 24th ult., 
having reference to the superiority of the Japanese rods for roach angling, I 
cap, in support of his statement, thoroughly recommend them, having ona 
recent occasion, taken with one of these rods ninety roach weighing 30 lb., 
from a celebrated stream in South Hampshire, in less than four hours.— 
Iam, &c., PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN. 


ce TS 


WHY BURN GAS? ADOPT CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS.—They 
supersede gas in daytime, and promote health, comfort and economy. ‘They 
are now in great use in private houses. For prospectus address two stamps to 
(D. N.) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, London.— 
[ADVERTISEMENTY. ] 
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NEWARK-ON-TRENT AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
By THE TRENT OTTER. 


Sete about one hundred and twenty-five miles from London, 
and seventy-four from York, by the great north road, which 
runs through the town, Newark-on-Trent can perhaps vie with almost 
any other town in England in the richness of its historical associa- 
tions. Here, on the banks of the canal, close to the Midland Railway 
Station, stand the ruins of the Old Castle, once a grand piece of 
architectural skill, with bastions, portcullis, moat and drawbridge ; 
and perhaps many a deed of horror, and many a deed of chivalry, 
has been enacted under the shadow of its walls; and, as we gaze 
upon the old ruins, our mind wanders, perhaps, back to the time when 
King John breathed his last there in 1216 ; and when the lusty trout 
sprang from the bosom of the river (which flows close to the foot of 
the venerable walls), undisturbed in their joyous freedom, with nothing 
to alarm them except the sound of the bell that called the monks to 
their matins or their evening vespers, or when the sound of clashing 
arms, trampling feet, and all the horrors of war and siege, drove them 
in terror to the depths of the darkest pools, But now, alas! the 
trout have vanished, and, ‘‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision, has 
has left not a wrack behind.” For civilisation, in its onward march, 
has built up tall chimneys, and works of all descriptions line the 
banks, which hourly pour forth a stream of pollution into its waters 
which has surely exterminated the trout. But we can only sigh and 
think of the things that were, and gaze upon the time-honoured, 
ivy-covered walls, that stand there as a proud, yet sad, relic of 
the past, like the tombstone of a fallen empire. The front of 
the old ruins is now utilised as a pleasure garden, and the 
angler visiting Newark should just look in, if only for a few 
minutes. And then we have the Sconce Hills and St. 
Catherine’s Well, the Friary, the Chantry House—all places of 
peculiar historic importance and interest. And then, too, there is 
our fine old parishchurch, with its tall steeple, shooting, rocket-like, to 
the sky. Our angler visitor should explore the interior of that sacred 
edifice, and look upon the quaint old tomb of Hercules Clay, formerly 
governor of Newark, and read the equally-quaint inscription upon it; 
for the old tradition runs that when Cromwell was laying siege to 
Newark, Hercules Clay dreamed three times that his house was being 
destroyed, whereupon he jumped up—so impressed was he with the 
dream—and removed the whole of the family, which he had no sooner 
done, when a shot fired from the army on Beacon Hill demolished the 
front of the house. 

After our angler has explored all these places of interest he can 
take up his quarters at the Swan and Salmon Hotel, in Castle Gate, 
kept by John Glover, the head-quarters of the Newark and Muskham 
Fishery Association. Or if he is not blessed with a superabundance 
of this world’s goods, he will find the Reinder, in North Gate, kept by 
Tom Rudd, a capital place tostop at; for Tomisa real good angler 
and withal ajolly good fellow. And now, making these places our 
starting point, we will go on a_ short fishing excursion in 
two or three directions. In the first place, there is the water rented 
and preserved by the Newark and Muskham Fishery Association, a 
capital stretch of water, in which some first-rate fly-fishing for chub 
can be had down that portion of the river which flows from the water- 
works down to Crankley Point, and pretty good bottom fishing can 
be had in other parts of their water, I believe. If our angler will apply 
to Mr. Weaver, Market Place, Newark, he will be able to obtain 
day tickets for fishing in their water. Another capital place for the 
angler to go to is Farndon. Leaving Newark and proceeding over the 
Devon bridge, crossing a few fields, our angler strikes the river close 
to the steam mill, and proceeding along the hauling path he will find 
all along the course fair roach and dace fishing. Very soon he 
arrives at Averham Weirs, where the water is very much wider, and 
proceeding up stream, soon gets to Farndon, where close to the ferry 
is the renowned Boat Hole,a very deep piece of water, from which 
many a giant roach and portly bream, has been drawn. Ifourangler 
will apply to the ferryman he will put him on the exact spot, which 
is a few yards above the ferry. If our angler would like to go fur- 
ther afield, he, starting from the before-mentioned places, and going 
by the Midland Railway down to Collingham, will find on getting to 
the river some capital bottom fishing, and also fly-fishing for chub ; 
most of the water is free, and that that is preserved would not be very 
difficult for our angler to obtain permission to fish in. Or starting by 
the Great Northern Railway to Carlton, a distance of six miles 
from Newark, our ‘angler will get to as grand a 
stretch of water, as any where round. Leaving the station at 
Carlton, it is only a few minutes walk down to the river, and then if 
he wants some free fishing, crossing the ferry, he will find from there 
for half a mile down the river some middling fishing, principally 
bottom fishing, for roach, dace, bream, &c.; but the water is only 
shallow, except in a few places. But if he keeps on the Carlton side 
of the river, and enquires at the mill close to the water’s edge, 
directly below the ferry, I believe our anglers will be put in the way 
of obtaining information that will lead him to get permission to fish 
on that side the river, for the stream flows strongest on that side. 
There is an overhanging bank, fringed with a lot of old willows that 
overhang the water, which here is very deep, and always looked to 
me to contain any quantity of chub, &c., only waiting for the fly-fisher 
to drop his red, black, or grey palmers over their noses, or the wily 
drop-fisher to dibble his live insect through the willows to lure them 
to destruction; or perhaps our angler, if he would send a polite note 
to E. M. Hutton-Riddell, Esq., Carlton Hall, would obtain permission 
tofish in his preserved waters of the Trent, for fly-fishing for chub, under 
the willows and bushes there, is very good. I have only touched very 
briefly upon a few places where pretty good fishing may be had, Much 


more might be written about these interesting places, but space for- 
bids; but I hope I have said enough to enable our angler to get abou} 
with comparative freedom, for I am surea visit to the Lower Trent 
will be productive of great interest to the angler tourist. 

July 15th, 1880. 








CEU BSRERO Riis: 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On August rst several members weighed-in. Mr. Hale, roach; Mr. 
Simpkins weighed a fine dace, 13 0z., sent to Mr. D. Miller, preserver, East 
Street, Walworth; Mr. F. Marshall, roach; Mr. T. Monday, roach. August 
2nd, Mr. A. Shakel 51b. bream. A peg-down match will take place at 
Amberley on Sunday, August 15th; Mr. W, Yeates will act as bailiff on this 
occasion,— A. SHAKEL, Sec. 

August 3rd, 1880. 





ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Aug. Ist the members, to the number of twenty-three, were pegged down 
at Dagenham Lake, the following being the winners :—Mr. W. High, Ist ; 
Messrs. Miles, C. Hewitt, Blacklege, H. Shaw, J. Hewett, M. Dymond, G. 
Cooper, Tomkies, Wells, T. Gripton, the last two being a_dead heat for the 
tenth prize. Mr. E. Dymond had a nice show of roach.—C. HARTLAND. 





THE ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the Ist inst. the members of the above society fished at Cheshunt for 
three valuable prizes, given by members, but owing to so many jack being on 
the feed only a few perch were taken; roach fishing being simply out of the 
question. The following are the members that proved successful: Mr. Dealey, 
sen., Ist; Mr. Dealey, jun., 2nd; Mr. Mallett, 3rd.—T. FIDDEs. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Tle members of this society were again to the fore with their takes on 
Sunday and Monday last, and, considering they were all taken bank-fishing, 
were large. The roach shown by Bob Morris on Monday night were the 
admiration of many, he having taken nine roach, weighing 10 lb. Io oz. ; and 
considering he travelled to the Stour for them, and, by what I hear, encountered 
many difficulties, he deserves great credit for his pluck. I must say he looks 
well for Mr. Hamilton’s five-guinea prize for the heaviest gross weight of 
roach this month. The other members did equally as well : our chairman, 
Mr. Willoughby, having 12 lb. 1 oz. of roach and bream from Kempton Park ; 
Mr. Pacy, bream, 6} lb., from Kempton Park; Mr. Hawkins, 3 lb. 2 oz. of 
bream from Kempton Park; Mr. R. A. Banfield, 4 1b. 2 0z. of roach and 
bream from the Wey; and Mr, H. Wilson, jack and roach from the Lea.— 
C. NEWMAN. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 2nd inst. Messrs. Harris and Jennings had bream, roach and eels’ 
from Pulborough; Mr. Bell, roach and bream from the Welsh Harp; Mr. Vin- 
cent, 12lb. 1220z. of bream, the largest 3lb. 5#0z., from Wroxham Broad. 
Many other members were out, but were unable to return to weigh-in, so our 
show was much smaller than had been anticipated.—H. A. V. 


BRIGHTON ANGLERS ‘ASSOCIATION. 


Last Monday, Bank Holiday, a competition took place at Chichester for eight 
prizes, presented by the Association, its members, and friends. The first 
prize, a cup, value £2 2s., was given by Mr. Emanuel, of the Portsmouth 
Waltonians, and was won by Mr. W. Saunders with 9 lb. 53 oz. of fish. The 
second prize, a pair of fishing boots, given by Mr. Cardy, was gained by G. 
Saunders, with 3 lb. 14 0z. The following took the remaining prizes :— 
Messrs. G. Stapleton, Ollife, Park, Artis, Hassell, and Mr. Gambling, the 
Chairman of the Association. 

Mr. G. Stapleton, who has been so successful this year, was particularly un- 
fortunate, as when he weighed in his fish he inadvertently left one in his 
basket. This one fish, which was not allowed to be weighed, would have 
given him the second prize. 

It was a great pity—not to use a stronger word—that so many under-sized 
fish were brought from Chichester. It is anything but sportsmanlike ; and if the 
club do not wish to have the fishing at Chichester spoilt, some measures should 
be adopted to compel such ‘hungry’? members to return to their element 
undersized fish. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING CLUBS. 


The next delegate meeting of the above will take place on Friday next the 
13th, when two new societies will be enrolled. The next Central return visit 
will take place on Tuesday the roth, at the Star and Garter Hotel, St. Martin’s 
Lane, at Mr. Hatfield’s.—R. SrrBBy, hon. sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on tst August: Mr. Castell, 
5lb. 2} 0z. of bream, from Dagenham; Mr. Martin, 41b. 4} 0z. of bream, 
from Pulborough; Mr. Blackwell had eels, and Mr. Fowler perch, from the 
Thames.—F. CASTELL, Sec. 


EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The opening of the jack season in the Lea was celebrated by the members 
of the above society with a special prize, and also a sweepstake, all fish to 
weigh. Mr. R. Money obtained first honours with a handsome jack, Mr. G. 
Stevens running him very close with some fine roach. On Monday, Mr. 
Stevens had another fine basket of roach, several of them weighing considerably 
over 1lb,—D, G. Munro, Sec, i i 
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GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On the Ist there was a collection of fish from all parts of the country exhibited 
at the above society. Kent, Sussex, Middlesex and Berks contributed their 
moiety. Those from Kent consisted of bream and dace, which were not Ai. 
for brightness, and to use the remarks made by the party that caught them: 
“Tdid not expect to get so many as I have got, considering the state of the 
water, which was like mud, and the sight ofa long, wide net hanging out to dry 
on the opposite bank; but I know that there is some good fishing to 
be had here if we could only blaze» a big net or two 
that are in use about here.” From Sussex some nice bream, one of which 
weighed 4 lb. 2 0z., and to land was almost the question of *‘shall I come, or 
will youcome?” The fish evidently had not associated with the Barbel 
fraternity before, and therefore decided ‘‘ to come,” much to the delight of 
its diminutive opponent.—PIxIg. 

August 2. 


THE KING’S CROSS UNITED. 


The following members were out on the Ist, when the following weighed-in 
fish: Mr. Perkins, with roach and eels and one jack, six pounds; Mr. 
Treadwill, roach and eels; Mr. Woelfell, roach; Mr. Parks, ditto; and on 
Monday Mr. Armstrong, with roach and perch.—J. PERKINS. 


THE LITILE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the Ist we had a fair show of fish, but they ran small. Mr. E. Barr had 
a couple of nice jack and a bream that scaled 3 lb. 2 oz. Mr. Humphrey, jack 
and bream; Mr. Pipe, roach and gudgeon; Mr. Letch, dace, roach and 
gudgeon. Several other small takes. I think it only right to mention that a 
certain ‘‘ Hoppy” angler had better not visit us again except he mends his 
manners to avery great extent, and //ev (although against our grain) we might 
tolerate his admission advisedly.—W. Brown, Hon. Sec. 

August 4. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The annual summer dinner of the above society took place on Thursday last 
at the Ship Hotel, Halliford, which has now become the permanent quarters on 
these occasions. The guests who usually attend these dinners as a rule devote 
the day to some purpose or other, either in boating or fishing. Mr. Frank Sachs 
got up a cricket match on Halliford Green, but perhaps the most enjoyable of 
all was the house-boat trip from Windsor, under the liberal and spirited aus- 
pices of Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco, who kindly invited about a dozen of his friends 
to accompany him in the ‘‘ Lombardy ’’ from the Royal Borough to Mr. Stone’s 
lawn at Halliford, entertaining them during the trip in a truly hospitable manner. 
It did not matter whether it was wet or fine, and the morning opened with heavy 
storms. There was every accommodation, and the agreeable change in the 
weather left nothing to mar the pleasure of the journey. The boat, as usual, 
was gaily decorated with bunting on its arrival at Chertsey Bridge. There were 
occasional salutes on the way down the river, and Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco was in 
the best of sprits and brimful of his accustomed kindness of manner. During 
the luncheon on board the ‘‘ Lombardy.”” Mr. W. H. Brougham took occasion 
to propose the health of Mr. Perelli- Rocco and he did it with especial pleasure 
on that occasion as it happened to be that gentleman’s natal day, his 5oth an- 
niversary, and therefore in drinking his very good health they would at the 
same time wish him very many happy returns of the day, uniting with the toast 
Mrs. Perelli-Rocco, who had been down that morning on purpose to offer 
her best wishes to her respected partner. The toast having been drank with 
musicalhonours Mr, B. Perelli- Rocco, responded in graceful and felicitous terms, 
On the arrival of the boat at Chertsey, Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco, with several of his 
guests called upon Mr. James Forbes, who kindly exhibited the contents of his 
fish-house, consisting of various species and sizes of salmonidz. Dr. Tate, of 
Nottingham, an old and valued friend of Mr. Forbes, who was visiting there, 
was also present during the inspection of the fish, and the latter, having 
a fly-rod at hand, very skilfully captured a small salmon out of the 
watercourse in the garden, the visitors remarking, ‘It was the first salmon 
they had seen taken at Chertsey.’? All those present were delighted with 
the stock of fish life) and Mr. Forbes having refreshed his visitors, 
received their expressions of acknowledgment, and the ‘‘ Lombardy” 
was soon on its course to Halliford, passing Docket point, the scene of 
the late melancholy and fatal occurrence. As the boat neared its destination at 
the Old Ship, at Halliford, several salutes were fired and a number of friends 
were ready to receive those on board on the lawn belonging to that famous 
hostelry. The dinner was fixed at five for half-past, and punctual to the time 
Mr. Thomas Huggett, a useful and practical member of the Piscatorial Society, 
took up the position as president, another respected member, in the person of 
Mr. Joseph G. Andrew, filling the vice chair. There was a much larger atten- 
dance than expected, and included Messrs. F. G. Pearce, T. Gillatt, David 
Goodger, H. L. Rolfe, Alfred Jardine, B. Perelli-Rocco, W. H. 
Brougham, F. H. Lemann, C. P. Wheatstone, J. Pattison, James 
Lander, J. P. Wheeldon, Rope, Frank Sachs, J. Lord, F. Lecluse, 
Henry Gray, W. Malony, A. Smith, &c., &c. Mr. and Mrs. Stone put on the 
table one of their well-known excellent dinners, richly deserving all the com- 
pliments that were bestowed upon them, whilst the Misses Stone gracefully 
supplemented those efforts by their kind attention and courtesy at the bar 
previous to and after the dinner. The first toast of the evening was ‘‘ The 
Queen and the Royal Family,” the chairman observing our country was 
governed by the best monarch in the world. The chairman next gave what he 
submitted was the toast of the evening “The Piscatorial Society and its 
Officers.” After referring to its prosperous position, which he hoped would 
long continue, he coupled with the toast Mr. Pearce as treasurer, Mr. Lander as 
honorary secretary, and Mr. H. Gray as librarian. Each of those 
gentlemen replied to the toast, which was enthusiastically drank. 
Mr. F. G. Pearce, the father of the club, remarking he remembered the time, 
forty-four years ago, when the society was formed in South Audley Street, and 
he was proud to feel he had lived to see it become one of the first angling 
societies in the kingdom. Mr. Andrews then gave ‘“* The Thames Augling 
Preservation Society,’’ which for so many years had done such good work for 
the Thames fishery, and they would all agree with him they were largely in- 
debted to Mr. W. H. Brougham forit. He had therefore great pleasure in 
coupling that gentleman’s name with the toast. Mr. W. H. Brougham, on 
rising to reply, was warmly received, and first of all expressed regret at the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Spreckley, who had another engagement, 
but who had that morning been down to the inquest at Shepperton 


with a solicitor, He (Mr Brougham) had served under five chiefs, 
and he could unhesitatingly say that none had devoted more personal 
attention, or given more pecuniary support to the river than the present one— 
Mr. Thomas Spreckley—under whom he loved to serve, It was through 
that gentleman’s efforts that snatching and night lines were done away with, 
other evils removed, and the stock of fish largely increased. Neighbouring 
tributaries had been secured for preservation, the unlawful use of illegal nets had 
been punished, and he earnestly hoped that Mr. Spreckley would live long to hold 
the position he did, and then the Thames would soon become the best fishery in 
the world. During the last week or two, fifteen additional angling clubs had 
been affiliated to the society. Mr. Brougham concluded by heartily thanking 
them for their high expression of approval towards himself. The next toast on the 
Secretary’s List was ‘‘the Press, coupled with the names of Mr. W. H. 
Brougham and Mr. J. P. Wheeldon,’’ which was given to Mr. Alfred Jardine 
to propose, and wko in doing so referred principally to the steps which had been 
taken by the Piscatorial Society on the suggestion of his friend Mr. J. P. 
Wheeldon in reference to the recent unhappy collision of a steam-launch with 
a pleasure boat, and which been had attended with such fatal consequences. 
Mr. J. P. Wheeldon, in his reply again took up the question in a warm and 
demonstrative manner which met the approval of every-one present—the steam 
launches were not only destroying the pleasure boats traffic on the river and 
seriously impeding the anglers, but were doing immense damage to the banks of 
the Thames. The Vice-Chairman gave the health of the Chairman to which 
Mr. Huggett happily replied, and then Mr. T. Gillatt proposed ‘* The Vice- 
Chairman,”’ which was cordially responded to by Mr. Andrew. Mr. Perelli 
Rocco, in well-chosen words, gave ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ to which Mr. Lord, of the 
Thames Conservancy, replied in a suitable speech, assuring those present that 
the Conservators were always ready to remove any evil that was proved to 
exist. The closing toast was ‘‘The Host and Hostess,’’ proposed by the 
Chairman and supported by Mr. H. L. Rolfe, both of whom expressed their 
great satisfacti»n at the dinner. Mr. Thomas Spreckley, who had been dining 
with his comp ny at Richmond, put in an appearance before the toast list had 
been gone thr »ugh, and unfortunately had no opportunity of addressing those 
present. The company retired to the tent and the house boat, where they 
spent the rem tinder of a very enjoyable evening. The result must have been 
very gratifyin,; to Mr. Lander, who is most indefatigable in his duties as 
Honorary Sec:etary. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


The gentle nen of this society seem to have “struck oil’’ this time. On 
Monday the 2nd, Messrs. Boorman, Brown, and a few more members, exhibited 
over lb. of roach, dace and bream. Messrs Frost, Breewood, Mitchel, Head, 
Kerston and Ellis returned from Yalding on Monday night with a very nice 
lot of chub, bream and roach. For the benefit of those gentlemen who have 
not visited this place and would like to do so, I beg to inform them that it is 
purposed to have another excursion on the last Sunday in this month, par- 
ticulars of which can be obtained of Mr. Palmer, secretary of this society on 
any Thursday or Sunday evening.—PIXIE. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, the Ist, the above club were represented by Mr. E. North, who 
exhibited 8 lb. 12 oz. of bream, the heaviest fish weighing 3 lb. 12 oz., and 
3 lb. of roach, the heaviest one weighing 1 lb. 4 0z. The above were taken 
at Amberley, the water at the time being anything but favourable for angling, 
being so highly coloured, owing to the late heavy rains. —THos. GRETTON, 





ST. JOHN’S ANGLING CLUB. 


The takes that several of our members have had this week have been very 
fineindeed. On August Ist, Mr. Hunt had some very fine bream from the 
Harp; Mr. Stevens, bream from the lake ; Mr. Winch, a very nice show of 
tench and rudd; Mr. Leach, a nice lot of carp; on Monday, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Thorling, and Mr. Stevens were to the front and the trays were well filled with 
bream and roach. One roach going I lb. 4 0z. and several bream of 3 and 4 1b. 
each. Mr. Carpenter sen., had a fine show of fish from the Thames, but was 
too late to weigh-in.--F. THORLING, Chairman. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


The competition for Mr. Jousiffe’s guinea hamper, and several other prizes 
given by various gentlemen for this occasion, took place on Monday, the 2nd. 
Mr. Bayley came first with some nice dace from the Black Dog. Mr. 
Delhaye, Mr. Pearson, and several other gentlemen, exhibited fish.—PIXxIk. 








THE NEW LINE TO THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


THE new station at Stalham has been well patronised since its open- 
ing, on the 3rd inst., and there is no doubt that the Directors of the 
Yarmouth and North Norfolk line have done wisely in having cheap 
trains on Sundays, Mondays and Thursdays, the return tickets being 
2s. for the 35 miles journey, in their very comfortable carriages in this 
warm weather. Boats at Stalham can be had of Mr. Teasell for 
1s. 6d. per day, and the charge ror refreshments at the Maid’s Head is 
equally reasonable. 

In this changeable weather it is a great boon to travel under cover 
almost to the water’s edge, especially if rain should set in, and there 
is no doubt Mr. Teasell’s boats will be well occupied. He intends 
soon to have an additional number of craft for fishing, and if well 
patronised will reduce his charge for them to a shilling per day. We 
hope he will find his plan answer, as the charge for a boat at Mar- 
tham and Ormesby is more than many can afford ; and besides this, 
there is the additional cost of travelling backwards and forwards to 
the trains, whereas at Stalham the Railway Station is only a very 
short walk to Mr. Teasell’s, where the boats are kept. Altogether, 
Stalham is sure to be a first-rate fishing station, as the angling is 
literally inexhaustible, and it can be reached in a trifle over 4 hours 
from London ; the fishing is free, but you are expected to return all 
undersized to the water if they have not swallowed the hook. This is 
an excellent rule, and ought to be so everywhere. 

Esox LUCIUS, 
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SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SocretTy.—At the last weekly mecting of the 
committee of this society, held at the office, Hibernia-chambers, London- 
bridge, Captain Vincent Budd, deputy-chairman, m the chair, as many as 1385 
widows and 1810 orphans of seafaring men were awarded small grants of money 
as annual relief for the current year, amounting in the aggregate to £4171, 
being over £300 in excess of the last issue. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; and it has no equal for application 
fo the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘ The Gregory,’? the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, ts now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 





AY ea AQUARIU M/|To ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN, 


THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
CEROLEUM, 
( 


3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
REGISTERED.) 


5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 

6.30—Organ Recital. 

8.0o—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 

An excellent WATERPROOF DRESSINGS, 
for preserving FISHING LINES of every descrip- 
tion. It is also a valuable preparation for dressing 
WADING and SHOOTING BOOTS. 

Prepared and Sold by: 





(EHANG, the CHINESE GIANT. 





Wan BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





W. KING. 
HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the : : 
C. smallest man in the world, anative of Ningpan, 1, NEW ROAD, oe eae ROAD, 
4 ’ > 


Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25, 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

_, from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

C¢ tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -R IYAL AQUARIUM. 


ALFRED YOUNG 


In Cakes, price 6d. and Is. each. 
To be obtained of all Tackle Dealers. 








FLIES! FLIES! The best killing in England. 
Trout, Is. 6d. per doz. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


UNS, AMMUNITION, &c.—CHEAPEST 
HOUSE WITH QUALITY. (Testimonials 
from all parts.) 

SHOOTING PRACTICE.—Exbog Exploding Ball 
Trap, most efficient, throw any direction ; all steel 
andiron. Price 15s. Acknowledged the cheapest 
and best. None genuine without name plate. 
Glass Balls 7s. per 100. 

Agents wanted, Patent Bell Ball, for Trap Shooting. 
Muzzle-loading Guns, from,.,...40 I5 oO 
BICeCH 65), cai rer arnt at 214 6 

Note.—These Guns are not the cheap rubbish lately 

introduced into the market. 

LOADED CARTRIDGES, 1879. Reduction in 
Price. Eley’s Cases, Pin or Central Fire, charged 
with best powder, grease-proof, thick felt, and 
cloth wads,; any size shot. Prices, including 
packing cases: For 12-gauge—Green, IIs.; Blue, 
1os.; Brown, ‘‘E.B.,” 8s. 6d. per 100. 

Best Powder, 2s. 1-lb. cases ; Chilled Shot, 6s. bag. 

Revolvers, from 8s. each. Duck Guns, from 40s. 
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THe GOLDENSFERCH. 


174B, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD. 


The Angtler’s Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


THE “GARNETT” QUILL MINNOW, 
FOR SALMON, TROUT, PERCH, &c. 

The unprecedented success of the QUILL MIN- 
NOW last season, and the large orders already 
received this season, gives the maker every confidence 
in recommending them to the notice of all anglers. 
The FIisHiInG GAZETTE says no angler ought to be 
without them. They are very cheap and durable, and 
will kill after all others have failed. To be had 
retail from all respectable Fishing Tackle Makers, 
and wholesale from 


Wm. ATKINSON, KENDAL. 


London Wholesale Agents, Messrs. GEO. G. 
BUSSA Co., Museum Works, Rye Lane, 





Note ADDRESS. 


JONES, Gunmaker,Fishing Rod and Tackle 
Manufacturer, 
BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
P.O.O. payable to T. Jones. 


TO ANGLERS. 


Write to B. R. BAMBRIDGE, Windsor 
Bridge, Eton, Bucks, for price list gratis, if 
you want really good tackle. 


Vide ‘‘BELL’S LIFE,’’ Feb, 











Peckham. 20, 1880 :— 
‘He is not only a good fisherman but a 
TO ANGLERS, | sound practical man.’’ 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
DOING GOOD! 


RY E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 

person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR, SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, WOH ere? 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 





WATERPROOF 


COATS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 
FANCY PRICES. 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 


Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 





HUBBARD ANDCO.’S 


sun Cured Tobacco, - 
COOL, SWEET, FRAGRANT, 


(Medium Flavour), 


This is the FINEST TOBACCO imported, and 
is guaranteed to be the article described : ** Absolutely 
Pure Sun Cured Tobacco.” 


Sold in packets only, bearing our Signature and 
Trade Mark. 
Wholesale, 112 and 313, Aldersgate-street, 


London, £.C. 
RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDoN, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for ‘Extracts of 
Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


K OPE’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest 





form of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. 
more nutritious than any other. 





OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially 
adapted for invalids who can take no 
other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to 
those who have to fast long. 





OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, com- 
i prising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Keke PREPARED MARROW, from Best 





Beef Marrow Bones. 


OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, 
Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk 
and Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5, AGAR STREET, CHARING 
CROSS. 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE, &c- 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), Is. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
“‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address, WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 


Spinning for Trout, 














HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See field, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FISHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free, 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 
37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr, OGDEN, 
Cheltenham, 


Ava. 14, 1880, 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, WVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of: the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell! and Sons, 1097, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gille‘t and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 174B, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 

Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets, Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds, 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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WASP-GRUB FISHING. 
By W. J. Buttock. 


1 Rese grubbing season generally commences in the middle of 

July and continues until September. This is the slang term 
for bottom fishing with the wasp grub, one of the most killing of 
all baits for trout, and certainly the easiest of all methods of fishing 
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for novices and mere tyros. Thousands never handle arod ex- 
cepting during the wasp-grub season. The village schoolmaster, 
fresh from some training college, hears of the success of the 
‘butcher, the baker and candlestick maker” among the trout, and 
possibly gets a brace of pounders as a present. This whets his 
piscatorial appetite; the railway porter snatches an hour between 
the trains, or after his day’s work, and wanders to a brook side to 
try his luck. The ‘“‘lads of the village” have each cut a long 
tapering ‘‘ash plant” for a rod, and spend their evenings and 
nights on the banks of ‘‘ Allan water.” The old watercress woman, 
too, has the contagion, and soon knows the value of a good brace 
of trout is equal to a pound of tea and sugar (when she gets one), 
and the ruling passion for sport and profit combined seizes her. 
The vicar receives more presents of trout now than all the year 
besides, and the village “pub” every night, before closing, is a 
safe card if you want to buy a trout for your breakfast, and many’s 
the “ swop ” of a gallon of ale and the night’s fishing produce that 
there takes place. Excitement, too, runs high while some rustic 
is describing the tussle he had with “ such a wopper” the previous 
night, and how he broke his line. How John Hall lost his hat 
one night when he fell asleep, and awoke to find himself in the 
embraces of 6 feet of water, with his pal, Harry Yeld, playing 
the part of ‘Grace Darling” so gracefully. How the keeper 
walked up the river one night, and passed close by, just as a trout 
was tugging at the bait, and yet the poacher dare not throw him 
out, for fear of being heard and seen, and marched off to Weobly. 
Yes, it’s great fun, wherever there is a trout stream that in all 
parts is not toostrictly preserved against the poor man; and selfish 
indeed must be the owners who grudge them such innocent re- 
creation for the month or six weeks that the grubbing season lasts. 
To those, therefore, who never yet felt the rush of pleasure that 
a rushing trout is capable of giving, I say, get a week or two 
away from town and book either to Leominster or Pembridge, 
from Euston or Paddington. Portions of the river Lugg about 
Leominster are free, and witha little tact more can be got. 
There are plenty of inns, from the Royal Oak Hotel to the 
Talbot and Blue Boar, where you can take your ease. At Pem- 
bridge there is the Corner’s Inn, and the Greyhound, or at 
Eardisland, two miles below, the Cross Inn. By making special 
arrangements with the landlords, your expenses need not exceed 
30s. to 36s per week, but without this simple business precaution 
sometimes much higher rates are put down in the bill. Now, at 
Pembridge, there is quite a mile of free water in the Long 
Meadow, and some also just above the bridge, and in which there 
are always lots of good trout ; and there is ample room for over 
20 or 30 wasp-grub anglers each evening, and a series of really 
splendid holes, out of which the veriest amateur with the rod, 
when trout feed and the water is all right, could get two or three 
brace of trout each day and evening’s fishing. In addition, you 
have all the beauties of rural life in a pretty village; the fresh 
charm of nature dressed in its summer costumes, the calm rest 
and repose while watching the float on a lovely evening. Here, 
too, you can watch the merry antics of the water rats, the rush 
past of the water oozel or grandly-plumaged kingfisher, or the 
slower flight of the lazy crane. Now, too, will that pair of moor- 
hens and their big brood of pretty little chicks be worth watching. 
Ifthe fish won’t bite, what a splendid bouquet of wildflowers can 
be gathered! After a warm, rainy night, what a treat will it be to 
filla basket of mushrooms, and then enjoy them at breakfast or 
dinner. But don’t forget the proverb, “It’s the early bird that 
gets the worm,” else all you will get will be fresh air and a good 
appetite, If you have the pluck to remain on the banks until 
midnight, while sitting on an old stub-tub, waiting for the nibble, 
what a chance will this be for practising the advice that Young 
gives us in his “ Night Thoughts,” viz. :— 
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“*’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven.” 

Well, to be eminently practical, we will suppose ‘‘ Brown, Jones 
and Robinson,” three piscatorial duffers, have landed at the 
Corner’s Inn, Pembridge, with little or no tackle, except long, 
strong rods. First thing is to find bait. Inquiry in the Song 
meadow among the anglers, will soon give you the name of the 
person who will sell you a wasp’s nest ready cooked; ora quart of 
ale to the mowers will give you the whereabouts of a good nest. 
Boniface will lend youa spade, a penny will buy an ounce of 
rock powder at the village shop, a box of matches, and away you 
goto rob the nest. Yes, there they are in the meadow, going in 
and out of the hole by dozens, so it’s a “strong nest.” Now don’t 
touchthem and they, if they have not been previously worried, won’t 
touch you. Be as quiet as if you were going to rob a house. 
Now make your devil’s eye thus:—Place a little powder in the 
palm of your hand, wet it a little, either with your mouth or 
water, and with your knife knead it into a paste. Add more 
powder and moisture, until you have as much paste as the size of 
Now press this tightly in the middle of the hand and 
Cut a turf large enough to 


a walnut. 
it will assume an elongated shape. 
cover the hole and have it ready. 

pop it in the hole, clap on the turf, hold it firmly with your feet for 
a minute, and the garrison are allasleep. Dig cautiously and 
you will soon see a wonderfully contrived structure and the 


Light your fusee or bull’s-eye 


builders all apparently dead. Get your hand or spade under the 
bottom of the nest and lift itout. Take it twenty yards away and 
brush off all the wasps, for they soon renew animation in the 
fresh air, and any left until you arrive at your inn will be well 
enough to fly away. During this operation there is not the slightest 
fear of being stung, if you remain calm and cool, and don’t strike 
at those outsiders, whoarrive home during your sapping and mining 
processes. In August your nest will consist of five or six good 
cakes, the best being those nearest the top, and the worst at the 
bottom, these being the first made. 
carry all. There are two kinds of wasp, the small yellow one 
and the large dark wasp. The grubs of the latter are largest 
and best. Now for cooking. Some prefer baking over the fire, 
others boiling; the latter is far the simplest. Put on a sauce- 
pan of cold water, into which throw 4 or 6 oz. of salt; place your 
cakes in and let them boil gently for about 15 to 20 minutes. 
Drain off the water, and then gently dry the cakes on a shovel 
over the fire, but don’t bake them. Now set to work and pick 
the best grubs and the whitest out of the cakes, and put these in 
a box. All the loose or dark ones, and those turning to wasps, 
put into a bag with a little bran. 


A pocket-handkerchief will 


Those grubs on the outer circle 
of the cakes, which are not covered over, will boil dark-coloured, 
but those under cover will come out beautifully white, and, if 
properly boiled, will be sufficiently tough to stand well on the 
hook. Those in the bag with the bran are for baiting. It is 
now 7 o'clock, and you jog down to the bridge with rod, grubs, 
&c, The water is low and fine, so much the better for this style of 
fishing. Remember also, that early morn and late evenings are best 
times, and during the night ; the latter far the best ofall. When 
the sun is bright and the heat is great it is little or no use fishing, 
except for trout that are sailing up and down under bushes. 
With fine tackle, no shot, and a few grubs thrown in for bribes 
as they pass you, these can thus very often be caught on the 
hottest and brightest days of August. Your tackle will all lie in 
an envelope, and consists of some dozen hanks of gut, fine and 
strong, with two shot on each, and a hook, No. 6 or 7, firmly tied. 
It is far easier to fish with a small float by daylight, but after 
dark it is of little use. Following the river in the common 
meadow, you come in a corner to a deep, dark hole. Here throw 
a dozen grubs in, and just below there is another lucky spot, 








which you bait. Round the bend lies a large, round deep hole, 
with plenty of hold and trees to save the fish from the nets. 
This is baited, and the spot is well fixed in the mind’s eye. You 
have now quite enough water for two or three rods to last the 
evening, and, unless it threatens rain, you'll be sure of two brace 
of trout before supper time; but if the trout go _ badly, 
then, if you wait until 11 p.m. and fish the same 
places, you’ll be more sure of sport; and so freely do fish 
feed at night, that no float is needed, and the line is simply 
kept straight with the bait on the bottom, when you will feel your - 
fish pull your line with a good jerk, when bang youthrow him out ; 
but if it’s daylight you simply strike and play your fish, and if he 
is a good one, it will take all your nouse to steer him clear of roots, 
&c., that he’ll rush for. During daylight the deepest and shadiest 
parts of the river are preferable, but if you remain until ‘‘ the 
shades of evening have closed o’er you,”’ then water froma yard 
deep, and open parts of the river, will all hold trout on their feed. 
By and by you will be sure to see the ‘‘ Nymph of the Arrow” old 
Betty Gould, come with halfadozen boys, all chaffing her—be sure 
don’t back yourselfagainst herin a match. She had heard of my 
prowess with minnow, and sadly wanted to measure rods with me 
and my clerical friend at grubbing. No, thankyou, Betsy. As 
she sits on the bank, you can hear a fishing yarn of experiences 
for forty vears ; how her family used to net the Arrow; and you get 
her estimate of the character of all the gentry in the parish. She 
said tomy friend, the parson, one evening, ‘‘ Pardon, sir, but don’t 
stand just there; I want that for elbowroom.” In a minute she 
makes a whirr with herrod. She slips out a big D, followed byan 
abject apology for its use to the reverend, adding, ‘‘ He’sa goodun 
I warn, else he could not beso cute.” By and by another whirr, 
and out comes a4 oz. trout. ‘‘ That ain’t him I wants, gentlemen.” 
Allthe time her yarn goes on about floods, cleeching, fighting, &c., 
and how otters have walked at night right over her lap, as she has 
been sitting on a stub ; how she has, ere now, bagged ten brace of 
trout in one night ; how they all go to Dudley to regular customers, 
at so much per pound. Although her old tongue keeps wagging, 
she is all the timein nervous excitement for the big trout. Another 
whirring sound, and a splendidly-fed pound trout is kicking in the 
meadow, and another big D, possibly two or three big D’s, are 
uttered to emphasise her victory and success. Business is busi- 
ness, so, after a glance at his size, colour and condition, 
in he goes to a pocket beneath that old dress, that could many 
a tale unfold. Betty always knows, too, some wasp’s nest, and 
will not object to a deal with you. To any angler staying at Pem- 
bridge, this old feminine Waltonian will prove both useful and in- 
teresting. Your grubs will keep for nearly a week, but then get 
mouldy. It’s always wise to keep well out of sight, and not to fish 
one place too long; but at night trout travel about so much more 
than by day that itis not necessary to change your station so often. 
Eels are desperately fond of wasp bait, and bite freely; but unless 
you are very quick with those up to 1 1b. weight, you won’t get them 
out, especially if he gets his tailagainst anything. A steady, hard 
pull is your only hope; and if you feel his head wag from side to 
side, hold on and pull hard, and instantly his tail looses—up he 
comes. At night they are great nuisances, and it is far easier to 
leave the hook in his throat and put on a fresh one than try to get 
it out. Don’t despise the eels, though ; they willmake a fine first 
course at dinner, to be followed by roast duck and green peas. 
Grayling, chub, and all the coarse fish, too, are equally fond of the 
grub ; but the grayling’s nibbling style of biting is often vexatious ; 
and before you kill a big grayling he’ll have robbed your hook at 
least half-a-dozen times. If there be any perch handy, they will 
simply revel in being killed. Minnows, too, will worry your life 
out of you, and give your float such grand bobs, and carry it along 
the top of the water, and cause you to strike dozens of baits off 
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before you find out what they are. The only hope is, then, to 
try fresh quarters, but it’s mostly when trouts feed badly the pinks 
bite the most. Bystaying at the Cross Inn, Eardisland, permis- 
sion can be obtained to fish in Arrow Mill pond —real jam for 
bottom-fishing—through George Macklin, the landlord. To any 
one who never fished in his life, and wants a bit of quiet life in 
the country, with a little sport and occupation to make the hours 
pass pleasantly, and who would wish to know what a luxury a 
trout for breakfast is, with a rasher of home-cured streaky bacon 
fried in the same pan, let him visit either of the two villages 
named, and he’ll never regret it. Of course there are lodgings 
in each village to be got, but by making the arrangement before- 
hand, little money will buy a lot of comforts at the inns. Should 
an otter hunt occur during your stay, don’t miss it, even if you 
have to walk ten miles to see it. By judicious tact it is always 
easy to get introduction to farm-house life, which will make your 
visit all the more gratifying in its pleasing variety. 





HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 


V.—KESWICK AND ITS VICINITY. 
By Ww. HuL. 


ESWICK, like Penrith, is a centre which the peripatetic 
angler will do well to keep in view. It is easily reached by 
the London and North-Western Railway, on the Penrith and 
Whitehaven branch of which it is a principal station. It is, as it 
were, the centre ofa portion of the lake system, for we have Der- 
wentwater close to ; Bassenthwaite is just below; and Thirlemere 
a few miles above. All these lakes are in one watershed, that of 
of the Derwent, and this, with its tributary streams, and the Cocker, 
form a pretty considerable outfall at Workington. Thirlemere, 
which is the highest lake, stands at the head of St. John’s Beck, 
and this, with the beck coming through Threlkeld, forms the 
Greta. Derwentwater is fed by the streams coming down Borrow- 
dale and other valleys, and the waters of this lake, forming the 
Derwent, join with the Greta, and those lower down empty into 
Bassenthwaite. Thus wehave three of the finest lakes within a 
day’s march ; and what is more, we are at the head-quarters of what 
will henceforth be called the Derwent Fishery Board, a body which 
commences its jurisdiction in August next. 

Taking our stand at Keswick, then, we have around us a very 
tempting district. The town itself is but small, still it contains 
several good-sized hotels. There is, besides the Lake Hotel, at 
the lake, the Royal Oak, the King’s Arms and the Queen’s Head, 
each of which afford good accommodation. There are also, inand 
about Keswick, many comfortable private lodgings, where home 
comforts, which are a consideration with many tourists, may be 
gained at a reasonable cost by those who desire to stay a few days. 
The town lies in a large fertile vale, rather more than a mile from 
the great Skiddaw, the next highest point to Helvellyn in the lake 
district, and has a market of some little pretensions. Froman 
antiquarian point of view it possesses but few relics; but around 
are several most interesting remains. The clock bell, said 
to have been taken from a building on an island in the lake, is 
perhaps the greatest curiosity, seeing it has the date ‘‘1oo1” with 
the letters ‘“ H.D.R.O.” inscribed upon it. In the town 
are two museums, in one of which is a rather interesting 
model of the lake district, very useful to a stranger in gaining a good 
general idea of the configuration of the country. 

One of the most interesting bits of scenery in the vicinity is to 
be found in what is called the Vale of St. John, some five or six 
miles off. Threlkeld station, on the line to Penrith, stands near 
the foot of thisvale, and from here it is easily attacked by the pedes- 


trian. The valley is narrow, but it is very picturesque. On one 


~ 





side it is bounded by Naddle Fell, and other hills, whilst on the 
other stands the great Dodd, one of the hills atthe northern 
end of the Helvellyn range. Up in the pass between St. 
John’s Vale and Naddle stands a small chapel, the situation of 
which is peculiar. Being high, fine views of Saddlebackand other 
mountains are had; and the peculiar shape of the former, which 
led to its name, may from here be plainly discerned. ‘The chapel, 
however, stands so close to the hill that for three months in the 
year the sun cannot shine upon it. From Naddle Fell, in the 
vale of Thirlspot, as it is called, are some extremely fine views of 
Lake Thirlemere, of which we heard so much a year or two ago 
anent the Manchester Waterworks Bill. Thirlemere and _ its 
surroundings are very much admired by lovers of the beautiful, 
and certainly the scenes you have here and there amongst the 
hills which surround it are such that only the true artist can do 
Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Bridal of Triermain” 
Sir Walter’s 


justice do. 
will recognise the ‘‘castled rocks,” and realise 
thoughts of— 

*¢ Airy turrets crown’d, 


Buttress, and vampire’s circling bound, 
And mighty keep and tower.” 


Its resemblance to an old fortification is certainly very striking. 
At the head of the valley lies the lake. Thirlemere is now owned 
by the Manchester Corporation, and although that body were 
defeated in their scheme for bringing its waters to the great Lan- 
cashire centre of industry, they are not without hopes that they 
will ultimately succeed: So far as angling goes this lake furnishes 
It is very strictly preserved, and trout and perch 
are very plentiful. 


very fine sport. 
Visitors used to be allowed to angle at zs.a 
day, or 7s. 6d. a week; but now, it would seem, special orders 
have to be obtained in order to fish. 
control over the lake, the Corporation possess a small portion of 
St. John’s Beck, at the foot of Thirlemere, the remainder of the St. 
John’s river, however, is in the hands of the Keswick Association. 


In addition to having 


This stream furnishes some fine sport, and in the spawning season 
salmon force themselves up it and into the lake itself. Owing to 
the strictness with which the St. John’s beck is looked after, trout 
are believed to be increasing rapidly. 

Threlkeld Beck is another stream, running from the direction 
of Penrith, and which joins the St. John’s near to the station. 
The angling of this water is also in the hands of the Keswick 
Association, and is considered to be good. From this point to 
Keswick the stream is calledthe Greta. The road from Keswick 
runs almost parallel to the Greta, alongside the great masses 
of hill surmounted by Skiddaw and Saddleback. 
mountain, but deep down amongst the cliffs, is Scales Tarn, a 


High up in the 


small lake, about which travellers of old have told some extraordi- 
nary tales. Some have described it as an abyss into which the sun 
never shines, and from which, at noonday, the stars may be seen 
in the heavens above. The sceneis singular, no doubt, but hardly 
comes up to this exaggeration. There is also a tale about the 
existence of two never-dying fish, immortalised in the ‘ Feast of 
Brougham Castle.’ Saddleback lies between this and Threlkeld ; 
but the stream falling from this tarn travels several miles round 
the hills before it comes into the main stream. Scales isavillage 
onthe Penrith road. Threlkeld village possesses a little interest 
from the fact that near it stands the old hall, once in the possession 
of Sir Launcelot Threlkeld, the uncle of the good Lord Clifford, 
and about both of whom there are several amusing legends. The 
Greta is a very fine angling stream, as well as the Threlkeld, and 
angling with the fly is very successful in April and May. As 
June comes in it becomes poor, however, and from that time to 
the end of July or beginning of August, is the worst interval in 
the whole year. Anglers who desire to go in this direction, will do 
well to make anote of this. Into the lake and into these rivers are 
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a number of small streamlets running, which form breeding places 
for the fish, particulariy trout. These streamlets all of them afford 
capital sport at the commencement of the season, and it is 
almost a wonder that the locality does not become more popular 
than it is with the trout fisher. Many we know rush off miles and 
miles in search of a trout stream, and the possibility is the one 
they settle upon is one fished to death, if such could be the case. 
Some people run away with the idea that a trout stream will always 
continue good, however much it is used; but this is a mistake. 
Take, for instance, the Wye and Derwent in Derbyshire. These 
two streams are not nearly so good as they were years ago, and 
anybody who visits them knows that. Still, anglers rush off to 
Rowsley or Bakewell, to wet a line in Chatsworth waters or those 
at Filleford Bridge, and come away often sorely disappointed. If 
they get there just after a fresh it is all right; but in ordinary times, 
as a rule, it is all wrong. Why not, then, try virgin water? 
People who come to Keswick, as a rule, come in the autumn, the 
very worst time, and when they try angling then they are nearly 
always disappointed, and for the reason before stated. 








A DAY ON A WELSH MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
(Continued from p. 385.) 

T is useless, in small clear streams such as this, to fish after each 

other. These mountain trout are very shy, and when once 

you have once passed along the margin of the brook, they retire 

to their holes, beneath some over-hanging rock or hollow stone, 

and (so says my experience) do not come forth again for many 
hours. 

So I quit the path, and plunge down the hill-side, through the 
ferns, which wave around me waist high, and soon stand alone by 
the dashing waters. Quite alone! A spur of the mountain cuts off 
my friend, and in these wilds I have many a time rambled all day, 
and seen no human face. 

Some may not like this solitnde. 
to be alone sometimes. 


Ido. It is well for man 
Alone, with the solemn grandeur of 
rock and hill, and stream—alone with the bright sunshine, and 
the clear blue sky—or alone with the rolling mist, and the 
gathering storm, when, swollen by rain, the stream comes dashing 
along with the murmur of many voices, and far away, behind the 
purple shadowed mountain, is heard the distant booming of the 
thunder. These are things which appeal to the hidden mysteries 
of our nature, and such grave musings as they awaken, will break in 
upon the most careless mind, with an earnestness, which may not 
be disregarded. ButI must not stay to moralise now. 

Where I stand, is a pool worn in the solid rock, by the water 
chafing forages. It comes down from a small cascade at the 
head, and then swirls round in a deep dark current on the 
opposite side. 

Iam only using two flies—a soldier palmer, and a red ant. 
With a light fling of the rod, they are cast over the pool, hang for 
an instant on the wind, and so drop as gently as the real insects, 
just where a dainty ruffle of white foam, marks the quiet water by 
the side of the eddy. 

They have barely touched the surface, ere there is a splash, a 
gleam of amber and silver, and then a turn of the wrist, a rapid 
reeling-in of the line, and the first trout is landed, and soon re- 
poses on a dainty death-couch of fragrant fern, spread for 
him in the creel. 

A flick or two in the air to dry the flies—again and again, they 
drop upon every likely spot, but no other fish shows himself. 
There are plenty more in this basin, but the capture of one usually 
scares the rest ; and so I must go on. 

In this, I think, lies the great charm of mountain fishing. You 
are continually moving, and as continually seeing fresh beauties. 
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The stream is only a succession of pools and falls, and ina few 
places, perhaps, a run rippling, or smoothly gliding, but no two of 
them are alike. Nature, as an artist, can work with scant 
materials. Only a few rocks, some dark, dank trailing moss, the 
bright green of the waving ferns, the purple heath, the gorse, and 
the ever-changing water, and what pictures she can paint, let those 
who have seen them say. 

But there are other things besides admiration of these ‘pen- 
cillings of beauty,” to engage the angler’s thoughts. 

Occupied as he is in‘continually casting and drawing his line; 
and intent on this he must be, for without watchful eye and quick 
hand, he who essays to fish a mountain stream will have but little 
to show for his labour. Yet the very silence and solitude of the 
spot, seem to invite tender memories to his mind. 

As I wander on, I dream of faces which, until all dreaming is 
over, may greet mine no more—I hear voices that have long been 
hushed and silent—voices which I may hear never again, until the 
darkness and the trouble are over, and we meet where there shall 
be no more sorrow, nor any parting. 

And now my mood changes. Perhaps it is a swifter rush—a 
hoarser brawling of the waters evoking another train of thought. 
But dreaming—still dreaming—comes the time when these quiet 
valleys have echoed the clash and clang of armed men, when 
fierce warriors have met together in shock of battle, and the stream 
has run reddened to the sea. Those whose passions were so high, 
perchance, are lying low, undistinguishable beneath my feet. Dust 
merged into the dust which they died to defend. No matter. It 
is over and they sleep soundly. 

What is that? A shout from yonder hill, so loud and threaten- 
ing in its harsh gutturals, to my excited imagination it might 
almost be the war-cry of Owen Glendower himself. It is only a 
shepherd giving directions to his dogs. One of them, a beautiful 
soft-eyed collie, comes bounding past, favouring me with one or 
two short barks, more of greeting than anger, and then stops, 
with head uplifted, watching his master. 

Although man has arrogated the former quality to himself it is 
but a subtle line which marks reason from instinct. 

As this faithful creature stands now, with every nerve strained 
to understand what is required of him, he wears an expression 
which says, plainly enough, “I beg your pardon; I am most 
anxious to do my duty, but I did not quite catch your last words.” 

I call to him, but he vouchsafes no heed whatever, but pre- 
sently scampers off with all the importance of one who has work 
before him, And that reminds me of mine. So on I go, casting 
here and there with varying fortune. Now, I am not quite quick 
enough, and miss a fine ‘‘ rise.’ Another is but lightly hooked, 
and breaks away before he can be landed; and then, again, many 
are too small, and I return them to the stream, as a fair angler 
should. Still the creel grows gradually heavier, for it holds four 
or five brace. And now the sport ceases. 

Not a fish can I lure forth; so I must have reached my friend’s 
water, and looking ahead, I see him laying out our luncheon. 

It is a homely repast enough, at which I soon join him. 
Simply a crust of bread and cheese, some fresh-picked mush- 
rooms, which grow plentifully on these mountain slopes, and one 
or two eggs, smuggled from the breakfast table. But this is as 
good to us as the rarest dainties which ever tempted an alderman, 
and, our appetites sharpened by the clear mountain air and exer- 
cise, we fall to with a zest unknown to any civic dignitary. 

Our feast is soon disposed of. Then a draught from the cool 
brook, and just the tiniest dash of “‘Scotch,” and lighting our 
pipes, we stretch ourselves out upon the huge flat boulder, which 
has served us for a table, and as the white clouds float lazily away 
above us we talk of many things, but I think of fishing least of 
all. 
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Solomon is the first to break the “‘ siesta.” He has a brace or 
so more than I can show, but is too enthusiastic over his sport to 
restlong. So he urges me to my feet, by reminding me that the 
day is advancing, and our train returns quite early. : 

The stream divides here, coming down through two valleys, so 
again we part taking one branch each, and agreeing to meet at 
this same spot at four o’clock. 

I have but little time to lose if I am to fairly fish my share in 
two hours. It is the larger stream, and it runs through a rugged 
gorge, tumbling over fall after fall, or sweeping down with a force 
that whisks away my flies the moment they fall. 

But quick as is the water, its inhabitants are quicker. 
the flies stay but one instant, that instant is enough. 
little brown nose just shows in the ripple, and almost ere he can 
realise what is happening, its owner finds himselfin the creel. In 
each rocky basin, behind every stone which breaks the current, in 
quietlittle haunts under the bank—too small, the uninitiated would 
fancy, to hold a fish—trout are lurking, and trout are to be taken, 
as I prove this day. 

They are not so fastidious in the matter of flies as their brethren 
of more placid lowland waters, the same are on my cast as at the 
commencement. Probably the exercise which they must take to 
sustain life in these rapid streams gives them, as it does us, a good 
appetite. At all events, they are usually hungry, and, with a little 
practice and observation, can be captured by the merest tyro. The 
one essential is to keep out of sight. This you must do. 

The barest glimpse of yourself, the mere shadow of your rod, is 
fatal. So upward and onward I go, taking careful heed of every 
“‘coign of vantage” which comes in my way, now throwing round 
the corner of some over-hanging rock, now sheltering behind a 
gorse bush or friendly clump of ferns ; or, failing these, creeping, 
almost crawling, along. 

Still higher, and yet higher, until the brook becomes a mere 
driblet, in some places invisible, when the rushes and plants 
growing on either side meet over it; yet, whenever a fly can be 
gotin, there are trout waiting to seize it, and frequently of a 
better size the farther I advance. 

But I must go no further. My watch admonishes me to return. 
It would be useless to work baek, even if there were time, or the 
water had not been so recently disturbed; for there is little to be 
done by fishing down stream, as so many natural obstacles stand 
in the way of throwinga longline. Besides, I have enough— 
fourteen brace—and I have put more than that back. So I take 
off my cast at this, circling it in true angling fashion round my 
hat, and undoing my rod as I go, wend down to meet my friend. 

Wonder of wonders! Solomon is there waiting forme, punc- 
tual for once; and, as we pursue our way, we comparenotes. He 
has a brace or two more than I have, but my basket holds some 
of the best fish, so we have both done well, and are in high good 
humour. We pass on the route two other anglers(?) who will 
scarcely credit what we have done until they have seen for them- 
selves. ‘They have hardly a trout between them, and no wonder ; 
for one is throwing a fly as fly was never thrown before ; the 
other is dropping in an unlucky worm close under his feet. 

So ends our day, of which we shall have many more, notall so 
good, perhaps, in the month which we stay here. 

My friend’s family are waiting to greet us at the station, and 
the eldest boy must carry “‘ papa’s” basket. It is not too much 
to heavy for his young shoulders. Remember we have been 
fishing a mountain stream. Our biggest fish hardly exceeds a 
quarter of a pound, from which they run downwards—in truth, 
very much downwards, 

I know men accustomed to the giants of Hampshire and 
Wilts—than which there are probably not better trouting 
counties in the kingdom—who affect to despise these “ sprats.” 


Though 
Many a 





Let them. I look for something more in a day’s pleasure, 
than the actual weight in the basket; and although I have 
roamed far and wide, have cast my flies upon many waters, and 
captured fish of all sizes, I know nothing so delightful as one 
of these excursions over the wild Welsh hills. 

So I concluded my tale, and Frank Wilmot, who had listened 
with more attention throughout, than I had expected, remained 
At length, he was good enough to admit that, 
‘it all sounded very nice,” and. enquired the probable cost of the 
necessary tackle. 

And I told him, as I should be happy to tell any body else. 
Although this, I imagine is hardly wanted. Many of the readers 
of the FisH1nG GAZETTE are far beyond such initiatory steps, 
and know right well the outlay required for all matters piscatorial, 
from a humble eel-hook to a lordly salmon-rod. Yet, are there 
some others, whose experience of fishing is but small, whose 
ideas may be a reflex of Mr. Wilmot'’s. 

It is for such I write, hoping that they may be induced to try. 
When, if they find in it the same delight, which has been the 
author’s—a hard-working artist—in his hours of relaxation, they 
may well be glad. And for their success they have the best 
wishes of Marcu VANDYKE Brown. 


silent for awhile. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Broox’s PopuLtar Borany, No.1. London: J. A. Brook and 
Co., 282, Strand. 


Every attempt to make science “‘ popular” deserves encourage- 
ment. Yet to write with clearness and simplicity is not quite so 
easy as some of the defenders of severe teaching appear to imagine, 
although many of the reviewers of scientific works, unable them- 
selves to write intelligibly, cannot say anything bad enough of 
those who succeed in attracting the attention of the public. It is, 
nevertheless, beyond question that the love of botany, for instance, 
has largely increased in this country during recent years; and it 
is equally beyond question that the increased and increasing esti- 
mation in which this branch of science is held is entirely due to 
the popular writing of the period. Holding these opinions, we 
give our hearty support to the undertaking commenced by Messrs. 
J. A. Brook and Co., who, if we may judge of the whole work by 
the instalment now before us, have produced a marvel of cheap- 
ness in this re-issue of their ‘‘ Popular Botany.” Eight pages of 
letterpress, six columns, and five plain figures of plants, for two- 
pence, is surely as much as the most ardent advocate for cheap 
literature could desire! 
a most interesting department of science all success. 


We wish the new attempt to popularise 


HeEATH’sS GILPIN’S ForEST SCENERY. 


Mr. Francis GEORGE HEATH’s illustrated edition of Gilpin’s 
‘“‘ Forest Scenery,” is about to be re-issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., in a series of monthly parts, the first of 
which will be ready immediately. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grorce JAmzs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. Ne flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly. making given.—[Apvr.] 
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the Maidenhead Waters. At Clewer Point, Mr. Wright, of Windsor 

CONT SIN Te: in one evening got four jack and lost one, a very heavy fish, owing 

ey to a punt pole being put on his line. A few other jack have 

: : : . : : been had, but nothing heavy. Gudgeon are feeding well now, and good 

(N.B.—Ali rights reserved in articles published in this paper.) sport may be expected where suitable swims are chosen. Another proof of the 

Pion | PAGE voracity of pike has come under my notice. Richard Gray, fisherman, with live 

ar Es ; * : - "| bait on snap tackle near Boveney Chapel, hooked and landed a jack to all ap- 

Wasp-Grub Fishing £395 | Brief Notesion, the Tackle. sad pearance about 6 lb., but whilst in the well of his pant he noticed a tail pro- 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘* My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARK. e 


In visiting Bray and Maidenhead yesterday (Wednesday) I gleaned that fair 
sport has been obtained all round by the various punts daily out. Chapman, 
of Bray, told me he had been busy with patrons amid the chub and perch, but 
roach as yet seemed not to have become convalescent after the hay-fever. At 
Maidenhead the King Fisher—Harry Wilder—was out with a gentleman spin- 
ning the excellent waters below Boulter’s Weir. Isaw one fish punted, but 
whether a trout or chub I was not near enough to divine; but a trout, I fancy, 
by the way the incomparable Harry ‘‘ handled it and dandled it ” into the well. 
At Marlow a gentleman out with Tom White on Monday, and got a jack of 
22 lb. from Bisham Reach. At Hurley, Mr. Sykes on one occasion lately, 
amid a shoal of small chub, got two which scaled 10} lb.; and on Sunday, with 
a friend, nailed 17 lb. of chub, best fish going 4}1b. Mr. Woodcock, with 
Tom Street, some nice perch and a banker, a lump of gold in the shape ofa 
tench of 4]b. From Henley I glean the following items:—-One of the swan- 
upping men, 35 lb. of chub, legering with cheese at early morn off his barge 
close to Henley Bridge; Mr. Rogers, some good chub and five jack, best 7 1b.; 
Mr. Tagg, one jack of 8 lb. and four smaller ones; Mr. W. E. Johnson, seven 
jack and also a nice trout, taken spinning under the bridge; Mr. Shelley, three 
chub and four jack. 17 lb. together; Mr. A. W. Cotton, with W. Parrot, at 
Bolney, five jack, largest 64 1b, andatrout, 31b.; Mr. Elcombe, with Parrot, a 
nice bag of chub and perch, fishing Nottinzham fashion. 





THURSDAY EVENING.—River in splendid trim, and fit to run for any fish’s 
life. Weather settled fine, with wind N.E.—Martow Buzz. 
August 12. 


The Thames (Caversham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water has now got into a healthy condition, 
and lost the nasty stain it has had too long. PROspPEcTS:-Very good, perch, 
roach and gadgeon are now biting well. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK; 
A few jack have been had by local anglers. There have also been some good 
takes of roach and gudgeon, the latter are very numerous this year in this 
part.—R. MILLs. 

August 8th. 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for all-round fishing. 
PROSPECTS: Prospects good ; weather first-rate. SPORT DURING THE PAST 
WEEK: Roach biting very well, taking 10 and 12 dozen a day; four days’ 
roach fishing—3o lb. of roach, 2 jack, 8 chub, 15 dozen of gudgeon.—JOHN 
Rusu. 

August 12th. 


The Thames (Halliford). 


George Rosewell, Ist day’s take, 4o lb. weight bream; 2nd day, three dozen 
roach and six bream ; 3rd day, four bream, one barbel and two chub ; 4th day, 
five dozen roach and four bream.—G. R., Fisherman. 


The Thames (Kingston). 


There is plenty of roach and dace to be had, 10 or 12 dozen a day. Clarke 
got four barbel, two from 4 to 5 lb., and two smaller ones. The bream do not 
feed kindly—one or two and done. A few good perch taken with spinning 
bait up to 1} 1b. The water is in fair condition for all sorts of fishing. The 
wind, yesterday, went north-east, and the same this morning. JOHN JOHNSON, 
Fisherman. 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—A little better, but not much. TROSPECTs.— 
The fish are not well on the feed yet. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK.—Not 
much sport, the bank fishers have been doing a little, but not much. GENERAL 
REMARKS.—It is not much use for a fisherman to bait for barbel for gentlemen, 
if a river keeper is allowed to fish it before the gentlemen, as one from Halliford 
did to-day.—W. RoGERSON. 

August 12th 1880. 


The Thames (Sunbury). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good for all-round fishing. Prospects : 
Good. Sport Durinc THE Past WEEK: T. Stroud, five days’ fishing, 
best day four dozen roach, three bream and three jack; A. Stroud, five days, 
best day nine dozen reach and ten bream; J. Stroud, six days, best six jack 
the largest 7 lb. ALFRED STROUD. A ; 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Angling in this neighbourhood has been so indifferent for past week or two 
that did not trouble to write. The barbel this season are acting just the 
reverse of last, hardly any being taken. James Gray had one yesterday about 
7 lb., this is the only decent one that has been had for weeks. Water is low 
and bright, and until the weeds begin to rot, barbel will not have it without a 
lot of coaxing and fine tackle. Chub are to be had now whipping, dipping, or 
with fly, and some good bags have been had, several fish going over 4 1b., ‘but 
these were not taken in the immediate neighbourhood, but higher up nearer 








truding from the mouth, and on examination found he had a small barbel of 
about 14 1b. only recently caught.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 
Aug. 12, 1880, 


‘ Burton-on-Trent. 


There is nothing sensational in the way of capture amongst the finny tribe to 
chronicle this week, although a few fair baskets of roach, dace, and one or two 
pike have been taken at Willington, near Burton. Some very fine eels have 
been taken. One rodster, on reaching the river, found he had only three worms 
left ; but, not altogether dispirited, he set quickly to work, and in a very short 
time he landed three eels—one for each bait. A few chub and one pike—the 
latter turning the scale at 9 lb. 7 oz.—have been taken at Alrewas. On Mon- 
day last the Lion, Ostrich, Hare and Hounds, and New Inn Angling Clubs, 
from Sheffield, had a competition in the canal at Willington. Mr. Clarke was 
fortunate enough to win the first prize with 2 lb. 1 oz.; the second prize was 
won with a bag of 1 1b. 11 oz.. It is reported that the Henmoor brook at 
Ashbourne has been poisoned, and all the fish destroyed. A reward of £60 
has been offered for the conviction of the offenders. The netting fraternity 
near Willington had a heavy bag last week, as usual. Should the present 
weather continue, malt-fishing for roach will be in full swing directly. Fly- 
fishers will find the spinners, iron blue, sand-fly, and the grannon sure killers 
on Trent or Dove. Both rivers are rather full at present, but will be in nice 
trim by the end of this week. RED-HACKLE, 


Cook’s Ferry, Edmonton. 


Last Sunday we were subject to bad weather but nevertheless there was a 
large attendance of anglers, but the takes were large with roach fishers, some 
of them having seven pounds of fish to convey home in fine condition. I did 
not hear of any jack being taken. The weather appears to have made a change 
for the best and the waters are clearing, so we may look forward with brighter 
prospects for the future. A very fine barbel has been taken near Cook’s Ferry, 
weighing about 7 lb.—J. SEWELL. 


The Churnet and the Dove. 


Mr. J. M. Brougham, of Pownall Gardens, Hounslow, has been fishing 
some of the rivers in Staffordshire and Derbyshire. He has fished both the 
Churnet and the Dove, and produced some excellent specimens of trout, gray- 
ling, roach, dace and chub in satisfactory quantities. 


The Colne (Thorney Broad, West Drayton)- 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Clear, and in good order for angling. PRos- 
PEcts: If weather continues fine, anglers may expect some good sport among the 
roach and dace. Anglers will do best with paste for roach, and bread and bran 
for ground bait. SporrT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Mr. Hawkins, 7 jack; 
Mr. Hoblin, 9 roach, some of them over 14 lb.; Mr. Powell has beer out and 
taken a quantity of dace and a few jack; and Mr. Volck a quantity of dace. 
GENERAL REMARKS: The match on Bank Holiday resulted in a tie for the 
first prize, value £5, with Mr. McCaulloch and Mr. Bayford.—E. GODFREY. 

August 12. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). : 


A great number of fishermen have been on the river during the past week, 
and in many cases good sport has been obtained. Some heavy trout have been 
landed at Rocester with the red caterpillar, three fish scaling 44 lb. The same 
basket contained some chub, and a large grayling, all taken with the same bait. 
The fish are rising at the small peacock fly, a little coppery customer that 
dances its brief hour on life’s stage in the very hottest part of the midsummer’s 
day: The artificial copy, to be successful, should shine richly when upheld 
between the eye and the light. We hear of good sport in the Manifold with 
the fly. The river is exceptionally well-stocked with trout and grayling now 
in Dove Dale. The poachers have—I am happy to say—been well looked after, 
and with the most beneficial results\—-THE SPLODGER. 


The Eden (Carlisle). 


We have splendid weather this week, which seems likely to continue, so we 
may expect good sport. The river on the 6th inst. was flooded, and gave good 
sport to the anglers. Mr. Robinson Bone, Cargo, killed 60 whitings; and 
Mr. David Bone, Cargo, killed 10 whitings; Mr. William Robinson, Carlisle, — 
killedj14 whitings; Mr. T. Parkins, jun., killed 21 whitings, all taken with the 
worm, On the 7th Mr. William Robinson, Cargo, killed 7 whitings before 
breakfast. Same day a gentleman from the south called, and bought one of 
Mr. Atkinson’s (of Lancaster) quill minnows, and in less than twenty minutes 
after starting, hooked a fine salmon, which, after a glorious plunging of about 
a quarter of an hour, broke his ricketty winch, and smashed his old trace to 
pieces, and bade him good bye, leaving him to mourn his loss. On the Ioth 
Mr. John Barrett killed 7 whitings; Mr. John Carruthers killed 5 whitings; 
and Mr. Thomas Parkins, jun., killed 17 whiting, all taken with the fly.— 
THOMAS PARKINS. 

Aug lth, 1880. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 


Owing to the cutting of the Exe Valley Railway, which runs up the valley 
of the Exe, in two or three places the river has been’ turned, and with the 
continual working it makes the water discoloured, and trout do not take the fly 
well (worm fishing being prohibited) ; a few have been taken with the black 
palmer, cock-y-bonddu, blue upright and black gnat. A few salmon have 
made their appearance during the past week—four have been taken with the 
fly, weighing from 6lb. to 12lb. each.— WM. MupDForD. 

August 12th, 1880. 





The Lea (Ferryboat). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good, Prospects: Very good. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Some very nice baskets of all-round fish by most 
subscribers. Messrs. Hughes, Mead, Chapman, Herbert, Dodd, Stone, &c., 
roach, amongst them some nice specimens. Mr. Thomas has just brought in a 
nice jack weighing 7 lb. 

Aug. 12, 1880. 
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The Medway (Wateringbury)- 

The weather this week has been so unsettled that I have only been able to fish 
at intervals, and have been compelled to defer my visit to Yalding until a more 
fitting opportunity. The river has, moreover, been so fullofland water, and so 
discoloured, that the fish seem quite off the feed. I have, however, succeeded 
in creeling the following :—One pike, 2 1b. ; one perch, 2 lb.; four eels, weigh- 
ing respectively 2 lb., 2 Ib., 12 1b. and 1} 1b., and a number of smaller ones— 
eels seem very plentiful; and twenty roach, some of them of very respectable 
size. It has rained heavily during the last twenty-four hours, but hope by 
Wednesday next, when I propose having a day at Yalding, that the river will be 
in better condition. There are a number of anglers about here, but I can hear 
of no good takes. Perch seem to be plentiful and of good size ; also a few 
bream.—ROVER. 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

The cots have done well during the week, but we have had little or no rod 
fishing in consequence of the Royal Show, in the attractions of which the people 
of the locality are so much engrossed. As the river is in splendid order for 
fishing, we expect to be able to tell of very good sport next week, and besides 
many visitors who have come to see the great annual event of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland which is being held in Clonmel at present, under the 
most favourable circumstances, have expressed their intention of remaining to 
test the waters of the ‘silvery Suir,’’ so that unusual interest will be attached 
next week to the fishing in the neigbourhood.—Dora. 


The Test, Bransbury. 
CONDITION oF THE WATER,—In good condition, but the wind is due east, 
and has been so for the last three days, _ Fish rising well last evening, but im- 
possible to get a fly against the wind.—HAMPSH IRE, 


The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Last Friday and Saturday the rain came down 
in torrents, with scarcely an hour’s intermission the whole of the time, so that 
by Sunday the river was again in a state of flood ; in fact bank full, and very 
thick ; oe upsetting all calculations—for the river was getting in grand 
trim, and I had anticipated some good sport; but the rain quite took the wind 
out of my sails. It is very disappointing, these continuous floods; but I am 
happy to say that the water is now going down very nicely, and will be in 
fairish order for the rod by the end of the week; but the wind to-day has got 
into the North. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: A few nice roach and 
bream have been killed this last day or two, but nothing to speak of. Gentles, 
wasp grubs or paste will be the best bait for roach and dace; and well scoured 
maiden lob, or cockspur worms, will be the best for bream, &c. Thursday 
night—water improving every hour.—THE TRENT OTTER. 

P.S. Shall be very glad to see Mr. Gregory down this locality, Will give 
him an angler’s welcome.—T. T. O. 

August 12th, 1880. 


The Trent (Nottingham-) 

Although the river was almost in a flooded state in the early part of the 
week, the water subsided wonderfully quick, and the anglers were able to go to 
work by Wednesday, with worms for bait. Some of them succeeded in taking 
good catches of roach, dace and bream, The anglers for the latter seem to 
have met with the best success, as was sure to be the case in. a discoloured 
water, one gentleman producing 28 lb,, besides several fine roach, all of which 
were taken with dace tackle and No, 9 hook, This sort of work, it must be 
observed, is only done in water four or five feet deep, and where you can fish 
the place with a quill float, that will carry about five or six BB shot. It is no 
use whatever attempting to catch bream when the river is high in deep water, 
You must try to find them in places that I have mentioned above. Iam glad 
to state that the water has gone down so rapidly during the last twenty-four 
hours, and fined down so much that, weather permitting, the prospects of some 
good barbel-fishing look promising. —W. BAILy, 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Last Saturday we had a very heavy thunderstorm here in Derbyshire, which 
rose both these rivers with large floodsin them on Sunday. On Monday the 
Derwent was in first-class condition for bottom fishing, and I am pleased to 
say that some large baskets of fish were killed, principally trout and grayling, 
along with some coarse fish, the largest trout falling to one of our Matlock 
Bath piscators, which was over 2 lb., besides several others about a pound 
apiece. There was also some good-sized ‘grayling killed on Tuesday with the 
maggot. Stream fishing on the club waters, on the Derwent: very little fly 
fishing is being done now in the middle of the day, the heat is so intense ; fly 
fishers only fish early and late, and their takes, as a rule, has been very fair. 
Dibbing with the natural flies has been followed with good success, and baskets 
from 4 to 6} brace per angler kave been hed with the small blue bottle flies by 
dibbing under the bushes and trees. The Derwent is a very great deal too high 
at the present for successful fly fishing below Rowsley ; it will take another 
week or ten days to run down, as every spring is quite full of water at the pre- 
sent time, a very unusual thing at this time of the year. Sport has been first- 
class, both on the brooks and ponds, after the thunder and rain of last Satur- 
day, and some large baskets have been made, chiefly with wasp grubs and 
gentles. Sport is now good both on the higher lengths of the Derwent, and 
on the Wye, the first thing of the morning and the last thing at night, with the 
artificial fly. The following flies have all killed fish, both trout and grayling: 
—Bumbles, black duns, and reds, ribbed with gold twist, along with the 
sand fly.—GEoRGE JAMES EATon, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 

August 12th, 1880. 








GUDGEON IN THE THAMES :—We are glad to see from Mr. Bambridge’s 
report from Windsor this week that gudgeon are plentiful and feeding well 
there. Mr. J. H. Keen also informs us he has recently seen shoals of gudgeon 
near Dockett Point and onthe ‘‘hill’’ as it is called, just this side Chertsey, 
also at Laleham Ferry. It is certain, however, that there have been very few 
reports of good takes so farthis season. — 


NO MORE GAS IN DAYTIME.—More than 30,000 of Chappuis’ 
Daylight Reflectors are fitted up in London only, by which means gas is done 
away with, and the places rendered cheerful and healthy, added to which a 
considerable economy is effected. Prospectus sent on receipt of two stamps 
addressed to (D. N.) Chappuis, 69, Fleet-street, London.—{ADVT. ] 











EELS AND THE MUNDELLA ACT. 





Tue NotAn CASE AT LINCOLN. 


UR readers will remember the case of the man Nolan, who 
was prosecuted by the Lincoln Angling Association, and 
convicted by the Lincoln City Bench of Magistrates for fishing 
in the river Witham during the close season; in another column 
we give some extracts from correspondence on this matter, which 
has passed between the Home Secretary, Mr. Mundella and the 
Lincoln magistrates; and in our correspondence columns will 
also be found a letter on the subject from Mr. J. W. Walker, of 
Lincoln. 

We regret to find that the Home Secretary declines to interfere 
with the decision of the magistrates in this case, because he is 
informed Nolan was fishing for eels (which he had a right to do, 
they not being protected by the Act) with tackle and bait which 
might also catch protected fish. We said at the time it was absurd 
to convict Nolan because he might possibly have done what he 
affirms he had no intention of doing. Nolan was fishing for eels 
with leger and lob-worms. Now, every angler knows that this is 
by far the best manner of fishing for eels, and, in fact, the recog- 
nised method. Of courseit is quite possible a perch, or roach or trout 
or indeed almost any fish, might take the lobworm, but it does no} 
frequently happen, for the reason that the tackle used for eels is 
much coarser and stronger than that for other fish; and further, 
the bait lies right on the sand or mud at the bottom of the river. 
But supposing any protected fish is caught, it can easily be re- 
turned to the water, and there is nothingto show that Nolan 
would not have returned any fish other than eels if he had caught 
any. He would have been properly convicted had he been caught 
with protected fish in his possession, and we contend it was unfair 
to prosecute him merely on the assumption that he intended 
keeping any he caught. 

If this decision, which is endorsed by the Home Secretary, is to 
become a recognised precedent, we ask how will it be possible 
for any one to fish at all during the fence months ? For instance, 
in the Eden, from the 15th of March tothe 15th of June it is 
unlawful to take chub, dace, &c. Are trout fishers to be stopped 
fishing during the best of the trout season because it is quite 
possible and very probable that they will catch chub on their 
hooks? We will give a casein point from our own experience: 
In May last, 2.¢., when chub were protected, we were fishing with 
fly and minnow, worm and caddis, for trout in the Eden, with all 
these baits we repeatedly caught chub, which we of course returned 
to the water; and this is the experience of every angler in every 
river which contains trout and coarse fish. Pike and perch are 
frequently caught in the Thames in April and May when the 
angler is spinning for trout. If Nolan was fined because he was 
using a bait which might take protected fish, why are not anglers 
for trout fined for the same reason ? 

Grouse shooting is lawful now, but what would be thought of a 
bench of magistrates who convicted a man because he was _ using 
a gun which “ might” kill partridges ? 
say: 


Most magistrates would 
“Prove that he has killed partridges, and then we will 
punish him,’ There is absolutely no difference in the cases. It 
is as lawful to catch eels in April or May as it is to kill grouse 
now. Of course, if the Lincoln magistrates or the Lincoln 
Angling Association (whose action in the matter we cannot 
understand) can furnish a new patent safety bait, warranted only 
to catch eels, then we could understand their convicting an 
angler for fishing for eels with the best and almost only bait and 
tackle ever used with rod and line in eel-fishing. If Nolan had 
had paste, or minnows, or gentles or flies on his hooks, that 
would have quite altered the case, and we should be the first to say 
he was wrong. 
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We trust the matter will not be allowed to rest. We think an 
injustice has been done which ought to be undone. It is a ques- 
tion which affects the rights of anglers generally, and we think 
there has been quite enough interference with their rights already. 
We trust they will aid us and those who take action in this 
matter to get this point settled. Our correspondent at Lincoln 
suggests that a fund to enable the case to be taken to a higher 
court should be raised. To this fund we shall willingly sub- 
scribe, and shall be happy to receive and acknowledge in this 
paper any subscriptions sent us towards it. They should be 
addressed to the Editor of the FisHING GAZETTE, 12 and 13, 
Fetter Lane, London, and marked as for the “ Nolan Defence 


Fund.” 





BRIEF NOTES ON THE TACKLE AND BAITS FOR 
PERCH, ROACH, CARP AND BREAM, AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. 

By J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
(Conclued from page 387). 
BREAM. 


THE Rop. 

e[ HE rod for bream, either for use with the slide-cork or the 

leger, should be almost precisely in each case similar to 
that prescribed for barbel, viz., for the first method of Nottingham 
make, and for the second a short stiff weapon. If there be any 
difference, the rods for bream may be lighter; this fish being ofa 
less antagonistic character on the hook. In fact it is found both 
on the Thames and on still waters, that after the first few struggles 
the bream gives over and quietly succumbs. If a rod, therefore, is 
being selected for bream alone, I would advisea slighter make in 
both the leger and float style of angling. 


THe Lint. 

Correspondingly the line may vary. In all cases where fishing 
for members of the cyprinidae family of fishes, the finer the tackle 
the greater the chance of good sport. A twist silk for float-fishing 
and an eight-plait dressed silk for legering are the fittest lines for 
bream fishing. The length of the former may be a hundred 
yards and that of the latter fifty yards. 


THE REEL. 

The reel for float-fishing should be of wood as recommended 
for barbel, and if the angler cannot afford ros. 6d. for the 
‘“ spring”? make, a reel with good stout cross-bars on its immoy- 
able side will do almost as well. It should be ordered with 
handles counter sunk in the reel, and of a conico-cylindrical 
shape that the line may not catch. 

For legering the brass check winch is best, and the same 
remark about the handles applies to this pattern. 


THE TACKLE. 

This is similar to that applied to the capture of barbel both for 
float and leger fishing, viz. : In the former case a length of fine 
gut of about a yard, a No. z hook or even smaller will do ; afew 
shots not too near the hook to sink the “bottom” or tackle, and 
a float of greater or less size according to the necessities of the 
stream or the quietude of the still water. In the latter case, of 
course, the float may be a light quill—the lighter the better. 
Similarly the “ leger” tackle consists ofa length of gut on which 
is passed a bored weight, termed a leger, and which is stayed at 
about three feet from the hook. For bream both these tackles 
may be made much lighter than for barbel. 


Bars. 
The ground-bait I prefer is the lob-worm, but this may be 
difficult to obtain ; and in such case, bream may be taken by 
means of a ground-bait similar in character to those recom- 
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mended for carp. Grains, greaves (especially greaves), stale 
bread, gentles, ef hoe genus, are all usefulin the absence of lob- 
worms. Bait, as if for barbel—in a stream several days before- 
hand ; in still water, two days previous will suffice. The hook- 
baits are, best of all, a well-scoured dew worm; the next best is a 
red worm or cockspur, wasp grubs, gentles, paste, sweetened with 
honey, meal-worms and caddis, are also all good baits if bream 
are feeding. If the reader has attentively read my former 
‘brief notes,” he needs no repetition of the directions given for 
ground-baiting or hook-baiting. 
REMARKS ON USING THE ABOVE, &C. 

First as to stream-fishing. Bait with worms and greaves, and 
select the bait for the hook—the best greaves are the whitest and 
softest pieces. Bream often do not take the float under, but, like 
other flat fish, take the bait, as it were, standing on their heads, 
and rising, rather tend to the float’s assuming a horizontal position 
on the water. It is best to pause a little before striking—not 
long, of course, but just long enough to allow of the fish taking 
the bait fairly in its mouth. The above remarks hold good also 
in regard to still-water fishing. With the leger, the second 
“knock,” or intimation given by the point of the rod, ought to 
be struck at. Practice, however, will teach wrinkles in this 
respect which it would be futile to here detail. 








EELS AND THE MUNDELLA ACT. 


THE CASE oF NOLAN AT LINCOLN. 


T will be remembered, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, that a person 
named William Nolan was some time since prosecuted by the Lincoln 
Angling Association, and convicted by the Lincoln City Bench of Magistrates, 
for fishing in the river Witham during the close season. Nolan, in defence, 
stated that he was ‘‘legering”’ for eels, which he contended are migratory fish, 
and therefore not within the terms of the Act. As that defence did not pre- 
vail with the magistrates, he applied to the Home Secretary, and the following 
correspondence is the result. The question we believe, is of considerable in- 
terest to the angling public. It has been frequently and somewhat acrimoni- 
ously canvassed in the FISHING GAZETTE, and we think it would be well to 
obtain an authoritative decision of one of the Superior Courts on the 


subject. 
Whitehall, 5th June, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN.—I am directed by the Secretary of State to transmit to you, 
herewith, a letter from W. Nolan, of the 24th May, 1880 (with enclosure)—{ this 
enclosure was a letter written by Mr. Mundella, intimating his opinion that 
eels are migratory fish, and therefore not protected by the Freshwater Fisheries 
Act]—relative to his recent conviction before you under the Freshwater Fish- 
eries Act; and I am to request that, in returning the same you will favour the 
Secretary of State with your observations thereon. I am also to inquire 
whether, in your opinion, Nolan was angling for eels. —I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, GODFREY LusHINGTON.—The Magistrates acting in Petty 
Sessions for the City of Lincoln. 


Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, oth June, 1880. 

S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 5th inst., transmitting, by direction of 
the Secretary of State, a letter from W. Nolan, relative to his recent conviction 
before the magistrates of this city, under the Freshwater Fisheries Act, and 
requesting to be favoured with the observations of the magistrates thereon, and 
also enquiring whether, in the opinion of the magistrates, Nolan was angling 
for eels, I have been directed by the magistrates to forward you for the in- 
formation of the Home Secretary copy of the information and of the shorthand 
notes of the evidence on the hearing. I am _ to add that it was stated by the 
solicitor who appeared on behalf of the Lincoln Angling Association that they 
had no desire to prevent eels from being fished for and taken in baskets, but 
if angling for eels should be allowed the Act would practically become a dead 
letter from the ease by which its terms could be evaded on the mere statement 
of anglers that they were only fishing for eels. Whether eels are freshwater 
fish within the definition contained in the Act seems to be open to considerable 
doubt by reason of the uncertainty whether eels migrate to the « open sea,’’ 
or only to the estuary: that is a question upon which naturalists are said to 
differ widely. (Oke’s Fishery Laws, p. 60.) In Woodhouse vy. Etheridge, 
L. R., 6c¢., p. 570, it was decided that eels were included in the description 
of ‘river fish.’ However, the decision of the magistrates did not turn upon 
that point, but on whether the defendant had fished in such a manner 
and with such bait that he probably might have caught other fish than eels. 
They decided that question in the affirmative, and on the authority of the cise 
of Lyne v. Leonard, referred to at p. 44 of Oke’s Fishery Laws, and Hill y. 
George commented upon at p. 325 of the Law Zimes newspaper for March 6th, 
1880, but not yet reported. [Since reported at 44 J.-P. 424.] The Bench 
convicted the defendant, it being proved to their satisfaction that in legering” 
for eels he had fished in a manner ‘ reasonably calculated”? to catch other 
fish than eels, and had, therefore, fished for freshwater fish within the meaning 
of the Act, whatever may have been his intention. As cases of this kind were 
decided by the city magistrates last year without their inflicting any fines on 
the defendants, who were only required to come up for judgment if required, 
the magistrates imposed a fine in Nolan’s case—which was the second prosecu- 
tion by the Lincoln Angling Association. Nolan having referred to the Trent 
in his cross-examination, and suggested that this kind of fishing was not ob- 
jected to in that river, copy of a report appearing in the Nottingham Daily 
Guardian of June 3rd, 1880, of a somewhat similar case of fishing in the 
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Trent, in which the defendant was convicted, is also sent herewith. The 
opinion of the Secretary of State for the future guidance of the magistrates is 
solicited.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WM. MANny, Clerk to the Jus- 
tices, Godfrey Lushington, Esq., Home Office, Whitehall. 





Whitehall, 18th June, 1880. 


S1r,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the receipt' of 
your letter of the roth inst., relative to the recent conviction of W. Nolan 
before the magistrates of the City of Lincoln, under the Freshwater Fisheries 
Act, and I am to request that you will move the magistrates to inform the 
Secretary of State what they believed to be Nolan’s intention, z.c., whether he 
was bona fide fishing for eels or not.—I am, sir, y our obedient servant, A. 
O,. Lippety.—The Clerk to the Justices, Lincoln. 





Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, Lincoln, 24th June, 1880. 


Smm,—In replyto your letter of the 18th inst., the magistrates desire to 
inform the Secretary of State that they believed Nolan was fishing for cels, 
and for any other bottom feeding fish likely to take his bait. Iam, sir, your 
ae servant, WM. Mansy.—The Honble. A. F. O. Liddell, Whitehall, 

ondon, 


Whitehall, 3rd July, 1880. 


S1R,—With reference to your letters of the roth and 24th ult., relative to the 
conviction of W. Nolan before the magistrates of the City of Lincoln, under 
the Freshwater Fisheries Act, I am directed by the Secretary of State to 
acquaint you, for the information of the magistrates, that he regrets to be of 
opinion that he would not be justified in interfering in the matter.—I am, sir, 
ne epecient servant, GODFREY LUSHINGTON.—The Clerk to the Justices, 

incoln. 


Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, Lincoln, 6th July, 1880. 


S1r,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 3rd inst., acquaint- 
ing the magistrates that the Secretary of State regrets to be of opinion that. he 
would not be justified in interfering in the matter of Nolan’s conviction under 
the Freshwater Fisheries Act, the magistrates desire me to say that seeing it 
was Nolan and not they who appealed to the Secretary of State, they cannot, 
from the terms of regret used in the letter, understand the meaning intended to 
be conveyed to them, and would like to be informed whether the Secretary of 
State disapproves of the conviction in the case referred to or not. Iam, Sir, 
your obedient servant, WM, Mansy, Clerk to the Justices.—God{rey Lushing- 
ton, Esq., Whitehall. 


Whitehall, roth July, 1880. 


S1r,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th inst., in the matter of Nolan’s conviction under the Fresh- 
water Fisheries Act ; and I am to acquaint you in reply, for the information of 
the Lincoln City Justices, that all that was intended to be conveyed in the 
letter from this department of the 3rd inst., was that the magistrates, having 
satisfied themselves upon the evidence that the defendant had violated the 
penal provisions of the Statute, the Secretary of State saw no reason to inter- 
fere with their decision.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, GODFERY LUSHING- 
TON.—To the Clerk of the Justices, Lincoln. 











STEAM-LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 
IMPORTANT MEETING. 


AT the weekly meeting of the Piscatorial Society on Monday evening 
last, at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, the entire 
evening was occupied in discussion on the above important subject. 
Mr. Thomas Spreckley, as one of the members of the society, was 
voted into the chair, and there were also present Messrs. F. G. Pearce, 
Alfred Jardine, John Knechtli, B. Perelli-Rocco, T. Gillatt, David 
Goodger, T. R. Sachs, W. H. Brougham, F. H. Lemann, J. Pattis- 
son, F. C. Hatfield, J. P. Wheeldon, James Lander, H. Gray, J. G. 
Andrew, M. J. Butler, Frank Sachs, &c. Most of those present took 
part in the discussion ; the principal suggestion made was to hold a 
general meeting of anglers and rowing men, and either to bring the 
subject before the Board of Thames} Conservancy or direct to 
Parliament, as may then be decided upon. Most valuable evidence 
was given by several of the members of the narrow escapes they had 
had in the reckless driving of steam-launches. There was a very 
strong feeling amongst those present on decisive action being taken, 
but it was considered advisable notto take any steps until the result 
of the Shepperton inquest is known. A committee of seven gentle- 
men, amongst whom were Messrs. B. Perelli-Rocco, Alfred Jardine, 

P. Wheeldon, F. C. Hatfield, F. H. Lemann and Mr. J. 
Butler, were appointed as a committee to carry out the 
suggestion of a public meeting; and although Mr. James 
Lander, with his usual kindness, consented to act as secretary, 
the movement was to be dissociated from the Piscatorial Society 
and the meeting to be held in the Society of Arts or some 
other large room. Mr. Spreckley strongly urged the desirability of 
collecting valuable and reliable evidence in the form of letters which 
could be attested on oath, setting forth the particular danger to which 
each writer had been exposed, and first of all, going before the 
Thames Conservancy Board to ascertain their views on the subject,as 
the navigation of the river was in the hands of the Conservators, and, 
he could speak from practical experience, they would receive, as he 
had done, every attention from them, A cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. T. Spreckley, on the motion of Mr. David Goodger, 
who highly complimented him on the business-like manner in which 
he had conducted the important proceedings of the evening, which 
found several seconders, and after acknowledgment terminated the 
business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. P. S.--We do not see how it can be wrong to weigh-in fish the day after 
they are taken—unless the rules of the Club are against so doing. Fish 
lose weight rapidly after being taken from the water, so that it is wise 
to weigh-in as socn as possible. 

Jno. RAwson.—We have never tried the Chinese bait ‘‘ Ching,” of which 
you send us an advertisement. There isno doubt fish are attracted by the 
smell of certain baits; but from the other name of ‘‘ Ching,”’ viz., Stinking 
Gladwin, it does not seem an attractive bait to use from the angler’s point 
ofview. It seems cheap enough; try it, and let us know if it is as good and 
as bad asis appears. 

R. S., Southend.—There is very good sea-fishing at New Zealand, also in some 
of the rivers trout are numerous, and run from 1lb. upto 151b. and more. 
You want strong tackle, and we should advise your taking a good supply 
of medium size spoon baits; but see the spoon is not fastened on with 
steel split ring, as itis a most treacherous fastening, and in salt water the 
split ring will become corroded in no time, and smash in your first big fish, 
Have only brass swivels on the traces, &c. A good-sized Devon minnow 
will kill well. The eels run large, infact there is plenty of sea and river 
fishing to be had in New Zealand. You can purchase every description of 
tackle at Dunedin, but, of course, will have to pay more for it than in 
London. The ordinary sea tackle as sold in the shops is all you require, 
only get good strong rods, lines, &c. There was nothing strikingly new 
in the way of rods or tackle exhibited at Berlin (see articles from our 
correspondent which appeared in May and June). An American house 
exhibited a rod with an apparatus at the butt by which a bait could be shot 
as from a spring gun—rather a dangerous affair we should imagine. Fancy 
shooting a spinning bait with six or eight hooks on it into your own or 
any one else’s face! and, of course, the affair might ‘‘ go off’? accidentally 
now and then. 

Lex asks :—‘‘ Could you or one of your correspondents inform me the name of 
a seaside village (not on the south or south-west coasts) where I could get 
some good sea-fishing during the month of September; combined 
with moderate charges anda bracing climate? I should prefer a place out 
of the usual run of excursionists.” We should think that the sea-fishing 
in Aberffraw Bay, Anglesey, would suit ‘Lex ;” it was described as very 
good by Mr. Gosling and Mr. Hughes in the GAzerre last year. Fine 
tackle should be used. There is also good. trouting in the lakes of Angle- 
sey. There is also first-rate sea-fishing round the Isle of Man. There is 
also first-rate sea fish and fair trouting at Whitby. Filey (Yorks) is 
another quiet bracing spot, affording splendid sea-fishing. But perhaps 
some of our readers know of other places. 

W. H. Nottoru.—There is first-rate fishing in Ormesby Broad, near Yar- 
mouth, for all kinds of fish. "We have always had capital sport amongst 
the roach (which run large) in the deep water in the river at Coldham Hall 
Inn, near Brundall station. We believe the station-master at Brundall can 
put you up tosome good swims. There are also jack in the river between 
Cantley and Brundall. See that the ground bait you get at the inns is 
quite sweet and fresh. If you get sour stuff you will only scare the fish. 








EELS AND THE MUNDELLA ACT. 
THE NOLAN CASE AT LINCOLN. 


S1r,—I herewith enclose a copy of the correspondence which has passed 
between the Home Secretary, Mr. Mundella, the Lincoln magistrates, and 
Nolan, relating to Nolan’s conviction for fishing for eels on 13th May last ; and 
as nothing definite has been arrived at, I think that we should at once commence 
a subscription to obtain sufficient money to obtain a definite decision trom a 
superior court. For if I am not mistaken, the arguments of the prosecution 
(which did not represent the anglers of Lincoln) would fall to pieces if the 
auglers in general are desirous, as we at Lincoln are, to have this affair settled. 
1am sure their subscriptions could not be placed in better hands than your own 
if you will be so kindas to receive them.—I am, &c., J. W. WALKER. 

14, Waterside South, Lincoln. 

[We have referred to this matter in another column. We shall be quite 
willing to receive and acknowledge in this paper any sums sent for the purpose 
indicated above, and will give three guineas as our own subscription towards the 
Nolan defence fund.—ED. ] 


Copy of letter from W. Nolan to the Home Secretary :— 

DEAR SiR,—I hope you will forgive my presuming to address you, but as I 
am under the impression that I have been unjustly fined, and being only a poor 
man with a family and only three days work a week, I beg to appeal to you 
with the facts of the case. 

In the FISHING GAZETTE of May Ist, this letter appeared from Mr. Mundella, 
M.P. :— 


DEAR S1R,—In reply to inquiry, I have to say that eels and flounders may be 
fished for in the close season, as they are considered migratory to the sea.— 
Faithfully yours, A. J. MUNDELLA. 


On that letter I went to leger for eels, but was summoned to appear before 
the magistrates on May 13th, and before appearing, I wrote to Mr. Mundella 
and received this reply, which I have enclosed. I showed this letter to the 
magistrates, but was fined 15s. If you will give the case your kind attention 
and forward me a reply, I should be greatly obliged, not only for myself, but 
for the anglers in general about my neighbourhood.—Your obedient servant, 

Sir William Harcourt, Home Sec. W. NoLan. 

Copy of letter from Mr. Mundella to W. Nolan, previous to his appearing 
before the magistrates and which was sent to the Home Secretary with the 
above :— 

May 11th, 1880. 

S1r,—The Act of Parliament, I think, states clearly that freshwater fish are 
fish that do not migrate to the sea, and eels and flounders are held to be 
migratory.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, A. J. MUNDELLA. 

Mr. W. Nolan. 
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Copy of letter to Mr. Mundella, M.P.: 
DEAR S1R,—I received your letter and showed it to the magistrates, but was 
fined 15s., and had it not been for a few friends should have been put in prison 


for not paying the fine. } 
I went eel-fishing solely from seeing your letter to H. Cubley, which appeared 


in the FISHING GAZETTE of May Ist. : if 
I have wrote to Sir William Harcourt, Home Secretary, about my case. W ill 
you be kind enough to speak to him and bring the case to a settlement ?—I 
beg to remain your obedient servant, W. NoLan. 
Copy of letter from the Home Secretary to W. Nolan :— 
24,026 Whitehall, 5th June, 1880. 
S1r,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to acquaint you, with reference 
to your letter of the 24th ultimo, that the subject to which it relates is under his 
consideration.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Mr. W. Nolan, 
27, Bridge Street, Lincoln. 


GODFREY LUSHINGTON,. 





THE HOOK OF THE FUTURE. 

S1R,—When doctors disagree, who is to decide ? On the subject of hooks 
there appears to be a very great degree of discrepancy in the opinions of anglers. 
Mr. Francis calls the hook, as modified by Mr. Hall, ‘* The Hook of the Future.” 
You, Mr. Editor, tell us that though of good general form, and though answer- 
ing admirably, it can never supplant older patterns ; whilst ‘Old Fly ” tells us 
the hook, which to his knowledge had been introduced at least fifteen years ago, 
can have ‘‘ but scant patronage,’’ his practical experience leading him to this 
conclusion. ‘Old Fly,” at the same time, alludes to Hutchinson’s Kendal 
Sneckbend as “the best of all hooks.” Now, as an angler of old standing, I 
venture to dissent from an absolute adherence to any one of these expressions 
ofopinion. In the first place itjis rather a venturesome display of self confidence 
in any one to designate a hook as ‘* Zze Hook of the Future,’’ or a gun as 
‘* The Gun of the Future,’’? when a few years may revolutionise opinions com- 
monly entertained by the appearance of new and superior inventions. Iam 
aware that a gentleman published in your columns early in the year a descrip- 
tion of a hook—the perfection of which, in form, he claims to be capable of 
mathematical proof—but although entering carefully into theories relating to 
hooks, never venturing to beso bold as to designate it ‘ze thing of all good 
things tocome. When Mr. Francis, speaking euphemistically, describes Mr. 
Hall’s hook as ‘‘ akind of twisted Limerick, which beats all others and holds 
on like grim death,’ we may answer that the hook is not a Limerick, but quite 
as near a Kirby or round bend in form, whilst Mr. Francis might with benefit 
study Mr. Pennel’s chapter on hooks to enlighten himself on the properties 
which confer grim-death-holding qualities on hooks generally. 

In relation to your own opinion, Mr. Editor, I must agree with you that the 
general form is in many respects good, in fact better than in most London and 
Edinburgh hooks, were it not for the twist or lateral defiection. I have, how- 
ever, now in my fly-book hooks obtained at the latter city several years ago 
almost exactly similar in shape, but without the eye. As far as my experience 
can teach, I conclude Mr. Hall’s hook is admirably adapted fcr dry fly-fishing 
for small fish notwithstanding Captain Turle’s employing it for trout of large 
dimensions. The eye helping to float the fly horizontally, but the substance of 
the wire being too slender except for such hard strikers and lovers of broken 
hooks as Mr. Francis. The colour is better than blue, but not so good as black 
a hue to which—Blacker, the best of flymakers, adhered. 

Turning to “Old Fly’s’’ observations, I must say I am not in favour of the 
eye, and it gives the hook one more curve, there being two too many already, 
the deflection and the curve at the angle. There is no doubt the old pattern is 
more quickly attached to the cast, at least in the case of droppers. To this 
extent I agree with ‘Old Fly,’’ but with relation to Messrs. Hutchinson’s 
Kendal Sneckbent hooks I dissent. Thesehooks are the best of the kind, both 
in shape and quality, far surpassing imitations made elsewhere ; but the Limerick 
hooks m ade by the same firm are much more excellent both in form and colour. 
I have an avowed antipathy to twisted or deflected hooks, and with reason. Iam 
not alone in my detestation. The correspondence in your columns some time 
ago plainly demonstrated the defects of deflection. Whilst, then, I do not 
wholly agree with the opinions expressed by yourself, Mr. Editor, Mr. Francis 
and ‘Old Fly, ” I consider the new hook of Mr. Hall’s good, but with “ Old 
Fly ” I repudiate the eye, yet will hardly declare an implement the weapon of the 
future until futurity shall have disclosed the virtues of the tool long after I am 
forgotten. Prometheus-like, Swe may have forethought and invent, but some 
after Epimetheus by his afterthought, must designate with true terms our inven- 
tions. PROMETHEUS. 





LEGERING FOR ROACH. 

S1R,—I should be much obliged if your Correspondent ‘“H. G.,’’? who 
wrote the Article headed ‘Legering for Jack,’ last week, would kindly 
inform me his mode end tackle for legering for roach. I am so situated I 
cannot in autumn (when the best roach-fishing is to be had) get to fish till 
dusk, and the leger process would be a great boon; but I do not understand 
ledgering for roach at all,—I am, &c., SEVERN BANKS. 

Tewkesbury, August 7. 





JAPANESE ROACH ROD. 

S1r,—In answer to the correspondent who enquires where these rods can be 
obtained, I may say I saw some very good specimens at Gee’s, Saint Andrew’s 
Street, W.C.,some time ago. I fancy they are getting scarce in England, and, 
if so, Iam sure it would pay somebody to import them. They are absurdly 
cheap for the quality of their make.—I am, &c,, J, HARRINGTON KEENE, 








THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL. 

SIR,—With regard to the letter of Mr. Williams, I can add that a gentleman 
who lives near Uxbridge informs me that a similar notice to that quoted in Mr. 
Williams’ letter has recently been put up at Uxbridge. On seeing it the gentle- 
man asked the lock-keeper whither anglers would be interfered with. The lock- 
keeper said he had no instructions to interfere with them. My informant has 
gone on fishing unmolested, so he has come to the conclusion that the Company 
have put the notices up merely as an assertion of their rights. Mr. Williams’ 
sympathy with the poorer brethern of the angler does him great credit. I 
trust the Canal Company have no intention of interfering with the enjoyment 
of the poor men who amuse themselves for an hour or so fishing in the canal. 
Only a poor man (and an angler) could understand what an act of cruelty such 
action would be. 

As to the legal aspect of the case, even if the public had any rights (which is 
doubtful), I question whether any of the angling organisations would care to 
spend their money in trying the question. 

Should this question crop up again I will write and make certain suggestions 
worthy the consideration of anglers and the Canal Company also.—I am, &c., 

Lonpon. 


LATE SPAWNING OF DACE. 

S1r,—In answer to Mr. Johnson’s remarks, in last week’s GAZETTE, about 
the spawn in dace, this has been a most unaccountable year for the spawning of 
fish. I have seen lots of fish spawning more than a month after the usual time. 
Tench, which usually spawn at the end of June, or first week in July, are only just 
now spawning in our rivers, and have been biting freely (full of spawn) up to the 
beginning of this month.—I am, &c., R. Howse. 

Devizes, Aug. 9. 


SMASHED BY A BARBEL. 

S1r,—On Thursday last I was fishing in Day’s water at Tottenham, ina hole in 
the old stream, for roach very light tackle, a twelve inch hook, without running 
line, bait gentles. It was suddenly snatched under by what turned out to be a fine 
Barbel, at least from five to six pounds. I played him for over half-an- hour, 
but such was his strength and determined struggle for life, that in the end my 
line parted, and Mr. Barbel had gone with the hook stuck fast in his leather 
lips, and some two yards of my line. The account of this incident may 
interest many of your readers, as I find Mr. Fennel in the ‘‘ The Rail and 
the Rod,”’ writing of this very hole, cautions rodsters of the chance of hooking 
a barbel, to the almost certain destruction of their tackle. 

Since penning the above, I have seen H. G.’s letter. I can assure that 
gentleman, this has no relation to his contribution, but occurred just-as stated 
as witnessed by a dozen other rodsters —I am, &c., P. F. DAyis; 

Eliza Cottages, 40, Chandos Road, Stratford, E. 


OSTERLEY PARK. 

S1R,—Does ‘ Unit’? really mean Osterley Park and the lake I and my 
brother used to fish thirty years ago, Osterley being then the seat of the Earl 
of Jersey ; or does he mean the large sheet of water on the right hand side of 
Syon Lane, close to the park, called Wyke Pond? It may be so, as he says 
nothing about the other one—the carriage road dividing the two. The right- 
hand one, always noted for its large pike, was strictly preserved. Any one entering 
the park with anything like a gun or fishing rod was very closely watched until 
he passed out on the other side. The left-hand lake contained roach, rud, large 
carpand tench. Roach were so plentiful that [should be almost afraid to say 
what number or weight we have at times taken.—I am, &c., Jakes 


[The lake referred to by ‘‘ Unit’’ is the middle one, above the road in the 
Park.—ED. ] 


A SUGGESTION. 

Sir,—Your list of fishing stations would no doubt prove a great help to 
plenty of people. But, would it not be a good plan for all who are willing to 
give information as to fishing in their own district, for them to send their 
names to you for publication in your paper ? 

I, for one, will gladly help anyone who writes to me, but, of course, all letters 
should contain astamped envelope.—I am, &c., S. HowarRTH. 

13, Station Street, Burton-on-Trent. 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

S1r,—In answer to Mr, Brown’s remarks in his report last week, will you 
insert this letter in your valuable paper? The facts of the case are these :— 
Having two Sheffield anglers paying me a visit, they asked me to show 
them one or two of the London angling clubs—a sight they had never seen. 
We paid a visit to the Waltonians, and they were highly delighted with the 
show of fish both on the walls and in the trays. Turning towards home, we 
called in on the Little Independents, and there they saw a sight of small trayscon- 
taining small roach, dace and gudgeon, anda smalltrout. I did not so much as 
open my lips vo or con; But one of my friends happening to make a remark 
which was overheard by one of their members, the chairman, with a lot of the 
members, followed us into the street, and were only prevented from using 
violence by the timely interference of the police. I think it is a great pity 
that the Association does not tell some one off to visit the clubs, and report 
those members who bring such small fish home, which, to my idea, would 
disgrace the bait tank of a tackle shop. If Mr. Brown wants the addresses of 
my friends he may have them by applyin g to my private residence. As for not 
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going to their club till I learn better manners, I do not think Mr. Brown 
showed his good manners off when he made himself so contemptible as he did 
by mentioning a fellow-creature’s deformity.—I am, &c., T. S. Webs. 








GEUGEnErORES. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On August 8th our members gave us a nice show from Dagenham Lake, Mr. 
W. High heading the list with a fine tray of bream; Mr. T. Gripton, bream ; 
Mr. Miles, bream; Mr. T. W. Thompson, roach; M. J. Shaw, a fine show of 
perch, and a nice lot they were; Mr. J. Wilson, an old member, just woke up, 
with a fine tray of bream, and I hope it will not be the last by many; Mr. W. 
Wells and Mr. T. Gripston will run their dead heat off at Dagenham on Sun- 
day next —C. HARTLAND. 

August 9th, 1880. 





ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY, 


On the 8th inst. the sollowing members weighed in fish from Pulborough : 
Mr. Soar, 5 lb. 80z. of roach; Mr. Hayes, 51b. 73 0z.; Mr. Hine, bream and 
roach, 2lb. 84 0z.; Mr. Scutt, bream and roach, 1 lb. 8 oz. ; Mr. Deeley, bream 
and roach, t lb. 7 oz. ; Mr. Fiddes, from Broxbourne, two perch, 1 lb.; Mr. 
H. Austin, 1 lb. 8} oz. perch ; Mr. Preston, from Yalding, weighed in 4 lb. of 
handsome roach, every one in fine condition. Gross weight of allfish, 21 1b. 
73 0z.—THos. FIDDES. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of this society were out during the week. The most promi- 
nent feature on the programme being Mr. Hamilton’s 5 guinea prize for the 
heaviest gross weight of roach during the month, and considering that these 
members of the finny tribe want catching this weather, the shows were good. 
Mr. Mellor was amongst them on Thursday last, and weighed in 9 lb. 8 oz. 
splendid roach, one weighing 11b. 70z. On Sunday last, in wind and rain, I 
managed to land a few, weighing 6 lb. II 0z., and Bob Morris, although he 
indulged in his favourite snooze, took 4 lb. } oz. of roach, both from Datchet. 
Mr. Wellman 2 Ib. i oz. of roach; Mr. Ash 2 Ib. 2 0z. from Wraysbury ; and 
Mr. Wilson perch and roach from the Lea. Our inaugural visit takes place on 
Monday next, the 16th, at the Queen’s Head, York Road, Battersea, opposite 
Price’s Candle Factory, when we hope that all clubs will be well represented. 
Chair to be taken at 9 a.m. sharp.—C. NEWMAN, 


BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION, 


The first annual general meeting of the members of this association was held 
on Wednesday evening, August 4th, at the White Hart Hotel, Old Market- 
street, Bristol, under the presidency of Mr. F. C. Morris and Mr. J. Haddon. 
The report of the committee and the accounts, both of which were of a satis- 
factory nature, was read by the secretary, Mr. L. Wride. Reference was made 
in the report to the concessions made by the Great Western and Midland Rail- 
way Companies to members of the association. Messrs. Morris, Haddon, and 
Wride were respectively re-elected president, vice-president, and secretary. The 
following officers were also elected :—Treasurer (W. Leigh, Esq.) ; auditors, 
Messrs. Morgan and Moulton; committee of management, Messrs. R. ‘Ds 
Frost, J. J. Justice, J. F. Parsons, J. White, P. Hall, A. Helliar, C. Roda, 
D. Gibbons, V. Counsell, H. Powell, Everett, F. Davis, J. Barber, G. Pain, 
Freake. 

It was announced during the evening that the committee are in treaty for 
securing additional fishing rights for the members of the association, and that 
several prizes had been offered for competition during the coming season. A 
vote of thanks having been passed upon the officers and committee of manage- 
ment of the first year, the members dispersed at a reasonable hour.—L. 
WRIDE. 

Notice to Members. All old Tickets expire on September Ist, 1880, Mem. 
bers are requested to apply for new tickets on or before 14th September, as the 
number is limited to 200.—L. WRIDE, Sec. 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 28th July Mr. Dobell had a nice show of bream, weight, 14 1b. Mr. 
Warsop another fine show of tench, weighing 28 lb., largest fish, 3 1b. I1 02. 
but owing to some delay, he was unable to reach the club house in time to 
weigh themin. On the Ist inst., the following members showed fish: Mr. 
Wilson, bream, roach and rudd, weight 22 lb. 83 oz. ; largest bream, 4 lb 12 oz. 
Mr. Bryant, bream, roach, rudd, perch and dace, weighing 9 lb.; and Mr. 
Unwin, jack, roach, perch and bream.—W. SUTTON. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only two of our members weighed in on the 8th. Mr. Perry some bream 
and roach from Pulborough, and Mr. Castell, roach and some fine dace from the 
Mole, also a bleak which weighed 2 0z.—F. CASTELL, sec, 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


The following members being out on the 8th and 9th inst., met with the fol- 
lowing success, Mr. Withers being at the head of the poll with three fine jack, 
weighing 15 lb. 4 oz., and chub, barbel, and bream 9 Ib. 5 oz., in all 24 1b. 9 02z., 
a nice day’s take. Mr. E, Wakeford, one jack 6 lb 1} 0z. ; Mr. Maslin, roach 
and dace, 6 Ib. 5 oz. ; Mr. J. Walkley, roach and dace, 5 lb. 3 oz. ; Mr. Steele, 
dace, rlb. 10 0z.; Mr. E. Wilson, roach and dace, 4 lb. 9 0z., three barbel, 
7 1b. 54 .0z. Several other members weighed in, Messrs. C. Blunden, James ofp 
Sutters, J. Guden, Jenkins, Hamlinton, and set members been showing up very 
well with fish, there being some good trays of fish in the club-room. Mr. 
Walkley’s handsome prize comes off this month, for the heaviest weight of 
barbel; the gold pencil case, given by Mr. E. Wakeford, falls to Mr. Withers. 
It is requested that members shall attend next Thursday for important business, 
to attend to for arrangements of other prizes to be fished for.—E. WILSON, sec. 

August 10th, 1880. 


GOLDEN BARBEL. 


Or the 8th, fish were exhibited in the above society from Amberley, Henley, 
Richmond, Yalding, Hendon, and Windsor. Messrs. Adams and Bigsby, from 
Hendon, were the largest exhibitors, with jack and bream, Mr. Allum came 
next with chub and roach, from Henley. Ono Tuesday evering Elstree and 
Hendon were represented, and on this occasion Hendon was again in the front. 
On the rs5th a competition will take place at Shiplake, for a silver cup. Mem- 
bers wishing to enter can do so by settling with Mr. Dixie or Mr. West, on or 
before Saturday evening the 14th.—PIXIg. 

August 11th, 1880, 


GOOD INTENT. 


The next general visit will take place at our Club-house, the Crown Inn, 
Church Street, Shoreditch, on Monday next, August 16th, when we hope to 
have a strong muster; and our annual dinner takes place at the Rye House 
Hotel, on Monday, August 23rd.—R. Murpuy. 

August roth, 1880. 


HUGH MYDDELTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Fish taken on Bank Holiday were omitted on the 2nd inst. A few of the 
members had splendid takes of fish ; being holiday time could not get home in 
time to weigh. Mr. T. Allard was at the top with 22 1b. 1 oz. of chub, roach, 
dace and perch; largest perch 1 1b. 11}0z., alltaken legering with lob worms. 
Thames: G. Rogers had been bream fishing the fore part of the day, and took 
some nice perch. He then started roach fishing with hair line, and hooked a 





very fine bream, and after twenty minutes’ play landed him. He scaled 
4b. 640z. Ouse: G. Caborn had roach, dace, bream and perch; largest 
perch 1b. 640z. His hopes were not realised with regard to the weight of 
fish he caught. He found the Ouse flooded, consequently found the fish feed- 
ing very hard. Sunday, 8th, Mr. T. Allard, chub, perch and dace, 12 1b. 4 0z., 
Thames; Skinner, roach, 31lb. 2}0z.; Duncan, roach, dace and perch, 
2lb. gioz.; Rogers, perch, 11b. 102. ; Fowler, roach, 1 lb. 12 0z.—D. 
CABORN, Sec. 
August gth, 1880. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr, J. Hilliar, sen., has again been amongst the bream, has shown over 16 1b. 
since Sunday week. Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., had a good show on Wednesday last 
of bream and roach. Mr. T. Harris had a beautiful tray of roach and bream on 
Sunday last Mr. W. Mecham had roach, bream and dace. Mr. E, Morrow 
had roach and bream. 

August 11th, 1880. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members contributed for the 8th:—Mr. Watts, dace and 
gudgeon; Mr. Humphreys, jack and bream; Mr. Letch, roach; Mr. Pipe, 
roach; Mr. Butfield, roach. On Thursday, at the Welsh Harp, there was a 
match fished by our club landlord, Mr. Loomes, and the club landlord of the 
Alliance Anglers, Mr. Newbery. It resulted in Mr. Loomes winning with 
about 2 lb, bream to spare (only bream caught). The gentlemen highly 
enjoyed their holiday out, as well as those who accompanied them. I have no 
doubt that before long they will have another try for the supremacy.—WM. 
Brown, Hon. Sec. 

August 11th, 1880. 


THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on August 1st and Monday the 2nd the 
following gentlemen weigh, in fish: Mr. Collins, roach and bream, 6lb. # 0z.; 
Mr. Tribe, roach and bream, 5 lb. 6 oz.; Mr. Doidge, roach and bream, 
3 lb. From the Thames, Mr. Mandry, roach, 1 lb. 23 oz. ; the Avon, Mr. 
Eccarius, roach, 1 Ib. 20z.; on Sunday, August, 8th., Mr. Tribe, roach 
and dace ; Mr. Doidge, roach and dace; from the Thames, Mr, Ismay, roach 
and dace; at Pulborough, Mr. Mandry, one jack from the Mole.—The com- 
plimentary visit of the South Belgravia Angling Society, took place on the 29th 
July. After the usual complimentary remarks, the evening opened by the 
Chairman, Mr. G. Foster, secretary of the Knights of Knightsbridge, with the 
first song of the “ Anglers,’’ second by Mr. Hope, ‘I don’t mean to tell your 
name.” The following gentlemen alsosung, Mr. Smith, the Trafalgar Brothers; 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Ford, Knights of Knightsbridge; Mr. Anstis, Battersea 
Friendly ; Mr. Juna, Clapham Junction; South Belgravia, Mr. Tribe, Mr. 
White, Mr. Maundry, Mr. Collins, Mr. Doidge. There were 4 clubs represented, 
namely :—Trafalgar Brothers, Battarsea Friendly, Knights of Knightsbridge, 
and Clapham Junction. 

August, gth. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr, A. Parrott and Mr. W. Webb exhibited some capital roach and bream 
last week; Mr. A. Parrott, while roach fishing with paste, hooking and landing 
a fine bream, weighing 4 1b. 3 oz., anything but an easy task, when angling 
with a fine and tight line. The fish, which is a very handsome one, has been 
sent to Mr. Barrett’s (Hackney Road) for preservation.—THos. GRETTON. 


THE STANLEY ANGLERS. 


I am happy to inform you that we have had some capital shows of fish ; 
and also that our club-room showed a very animated appearance last 
evening, as we had four prizes to be fished for on Bank Holiday. The first 
prize was secured by Mr. N. W. Hunter with a nice show of carp ; the second 
by your humble servant ; the third by Mr. A. Wrightson ; and the fourth by 
Mr. T. W. Harris. Several other members showed-in fish, and the total 
amounted to 50 Ib. 113 oz, —C. LAIDLAW, Hon. Sec. 

August 3. 





THE WOOLWICH BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club had a capital day’s sport on Monday last, Mr. 
Jessup leading the van with a fine tray of trout, roach and perch, one magnifi- 
cent trout bringing down the scale at 5 lb. 8} 0z.; Mr. A. Taylor, 7 lb. of 
tench; Mr. J. Shipston, 6 Ib. of tench and a few roach; Mr. J. Merrick, 53 lb. 
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of roach and tench from the Medway; Mr. Dengate, one jack, 3} 1b., anda 


few nice perch; Mr. Hart, tench and perch; _Mr, Cregan, roach and carp ; 
altogether a respectable show of fish, considering the variety taken.—C. 
BEAUMONT, Sec. 


YORK ANGLING SOCIETY. 


An angling competition under the auspices of the above society took place on 
Monday last, August 9th, in the River Ouse, on the Hon. P. Dawnay’s estate. 
Besides £20 offered in money there were several minor prizes. The day was 
beautifully fine. The takes on the whole were very fair considering the five 
feet of ‘‘fresh’’ that was on the river. Out of the 150 competitors the success- 
ful ones were the following :—Ibbetson, Leeds, first prize £7 with 3 lb. 13 oz. ; 
C. McNichol, Knaresborough, £4 2 lb. 9 0z; A. Woodcock, York, £2 I5s., 
21b.40z.; W. H. Brigham, York, £2, 1 lb. 122 oz.; Bickerdike, Sheffield, 
41 tos., 1lb. 9 0z.; Langstone, Otley, £1 1Ss., Ilb. g oz.; W. Thomas, 
Sheffield, £1, 1 ib. 33 oz.; G. Watkinson, Harewood, 1 lb. 33 oz., other minor 
prises were given to competitors from Yarm, Stockton, Otley, Sheffield, &c.— 
lek Ak dak, 








THE GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR EXHIBITORS IN THE EAST ANGLIAN 
FISHERIES EXHIBITION, under the auspices of the Norfolk and Suffolk Fish 
Acclimatisation Society, have the following conditions: 10, Exhibitors will have 
to pay every expense of transit, delivery, fixing, and removing the exhibits. They 
must either personally, or by their agents, superintend the proper reception, 
installation, and removalofthe exhibits; in default thereof the committee reserves 
the right of doing whatever may be considered necessary. tr. The committee 
will not hold itself responsible for any loss or damage occurring to any exhibitor 
either from fire, theft, damage, depreciation, or any other cause whatever; but, 
while holding itself free from any legal responsibility for the safe custody of the 
exhibits, it is the intention to take every possible precaution which the nature of 
the case may seem to require. 12. All objects must be removed from the exhi- 
bition within three days after its close, unless time is specially extended by the 
committee. Cases, &c., remaining in the building after that time, if of sufficient 
value, will be warehoused at the cost and risk of the owners, and subsequently 
sold by auction. 13. The committee reserves the right of excluding any proposed 
exhibit without assigning reason forsuch exclusion. 14, Exhibitors must con- 
form in every way to the present and such other rules and regulations as may 
from time to time be issued, and sign a memorandum undertaking to abide 
them. The classes consist (1) Pisciculture: hatching apparatus, appliances and 
implements, models or drawings of fish, breeding establishments, aquaria, rock- 
work, fountains, illustrations showing the development and progressive growth 
offisb, Class 2. Fishing: Gear of all kinds, and models of fishing trawlers, 
luggers, &c., netting,'fishing tackle, fish hooks, rods, baits, dredges, lines, knives, 
harpoons, &c. This class extends to both sea and inlands fisheries. Class 3. 
Social condition of fishermen afloat and ashore, lifeboats, life saving apparatus 
for aiding seamen in distress, rocket apparatus, swimming belts and jackets, 
lifebuoys, costumes, lamps, compasses, plans, and improved fisherman’s dwell- 


ings. Class 4. History of fishing, ancient fishing implements or their produc- 

tive models, picture s, emblems and seals of ancient fishermen’s guilds, &c. 

Class §. General: Stuffed, preserved in spirits, or representations of fish of all 
kinds, aquatic birds, amphibious and marine animals, dried, salted, smoked, and 
tinned fish of all kinds; corals, shells, aquatic plants and other fauna, shell fish 
of every description, common objects at the sea shore. Class 6, Special loan 
class : Stuffed fish of all descriptions, aquatic birds, &c. The committee of 
management is composed of Messrs. C. L. Buxton, J. O. Howard Taylor, W. 
S. Everett, D. Norman, Messrs, J. H. Gurney, jun., A. J. N. Chamberlin, J. 
B. Pearce, H. W. Stafford; curator, J. T. Carrington; hon. sec., Mr. W. 

Oldham Chambers. ’ 


THAMES FISHERY.—THE City WaATERS.—As a proof of the extent of 
healthful recreation and sport which the portion of the Thames fishery, watched 
over and protected by the Thames Angling Preservation Society, affords to the 
metropolitan anglers who fish on the banks, it may be stated that on August 
Ist, between Richmond and Kingston, there were no fewer than 200 “‘rodsters”? 
who succeeded in bagging over forty dozen of good roach and dace, and between 
Chertsey and Staines on the same day there was an equally large number whose 
united takes represented at least fifty dozen of good fish. These are only two 
districts out of twenty-five miles of river, and there are other portions, such as 
Shepperton, Walton, Sunbury and Hampton, largely patronised by the bank 
fishers. There has been a great deal of punt fishing in the tidal waters ; the 
total of seven takes at Richmond was sixty dozen and seven various kinds of 
fish ; at Twickenham eleven punts realised sixty dozen of barbel, bream, eels, 
roach and dace; and at Teddington one dozen takes produced a total of a little 
over sixty dozen of fish, principally roach and dace. There has been some very 
fair sport between Teddington Lock and the ‘City Stone’? at Staines. One of 
the fishermen at Shipperton in five days recorded a “list of killed” numbering 
35 dozen of roach and dace, three jack and five bream of 4 1b. each. The 
water is somewhat unsettled with the hay wash getting intoit, and the fish feed 
very little when it is in that condition.—City Press. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Barts.—‘ The Gregory,’ the “Flexible Cleopatra,’’? the 
“Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. T’o be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mn William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pron-uncd i 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 


TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable itormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Fiigs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] : 
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THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus, 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


CLEAR STREAMS. 





(en. the CHINESE GIANT. 





Va BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





. HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 


Spinning for Trout, 


‘TBE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 


the NATURAL "Wee Fed ase. oe you want really good tackle. 
? ’ “9 


1879, and FIsHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 
Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 


= ”? 
37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N, | 8°und practical man, 


Agent for West of England, Mr. OGDEN, 
Cheltenham. 


TO ANGLERS. 


Write to B. R. BAMBRIDGE, Windsor 
Bridge, Eton, Bucks, fur price list gratis, if 


Vide “BELL’S LIFE,” Feb. 
20, 1880 :— 


‘‘He is not only a good fisherman but a 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 








smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU'S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 
y; from 2.30 till9.q5. Grand Special Perform- 
ance 5.30 and 9.4§. Admission, One Shilling. 
Ce tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 








S. BIGG, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 


T. HOLBROW & G60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FISHING TACKLE, 
Polo Clubs and Balls, 
111, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


T. HOLBROW, thirty years manager to Messrs. 
Jones and Co., begs to announce that he has PUR- 
CHASED the LEASE of the above PREMISES; 
and, assisted by a partner, will continue the business 
with promptness and efficiency in every department. 
Salmon and Trout Flies specially dressed for all the 
British and Norway rivers. 


ALERED YoOuUN?Ge 
wr 









Mes 
Up) 


THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 








TURER, 33, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(Private door). 

Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 


y 


Buy of the Maker, and save 25 per cent. 
All Rods and Tackle warranted the best 
Quality and Make. 


_ Importers of Paniers or Fishing Baskets, the first 
size Is, 6d. each ; Is. per size up to the largest made, 


S. Bigg’s Cock Wing” Trout Flies, on sneck 
pre hooks and drawn gut, sure killers, 1s. 6d. per 
ozen. 


Hardy’s “ Specialities’? for Trout, Perch and 
Pike. 


TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF 


FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 
FANCY PRICES. 


EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Lilustrations of Rods, flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


7 
CO ATS ; Pee POING G OP a fe to any 


person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr, Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
for all purposes. 


200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tack] 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Edito 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W,. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn=lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
- Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 

Mr. ¥ Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. ; E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 
Mr, J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 

Mr. B, R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks, 

- Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs, Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


’ Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 1 
The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 


To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, L.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


The Fishing Gazette. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 
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ANGLING AND ANGLERS. 


T isa well-known fact that there are now over one hundred 
and twenty angling clubs in London and its suburbs, and 
this will prove the immense number of anglers there are at the 
present time in our great metropolis, although the members of 
these clubs can only represent a tithe part of the London 
rodsters. It would be difficult to make an approximation,—the 


passed as such by the river-keepers. 





Thames, in certain available portions, is crowded with bank- 
fishers. Thus we are told, upon undoubted authority, that in two 
districts alone there were on the first of August over four hundred 
persons practising the gentle art ; and on unquestionable evidence 
it was proved they caught about one hundred dozen of various 
kinds of sizeable fish—I use the word sizeable, as they were all 
The Thames is a great 
river for all-round angling, and it is said to be never better 
stocked with fish. There is, however, some proof that, great as it 
undoubtedly is as a fishery, anglers are obliged, for supposed 
want of room, if I may use the term, to seek enjoyment in other 
places. Thus your correspondent ‘‘ Unit,” in last weeks’ FisHine 
GAZETTE, speaks of the Osterley Park Lake on the last Bank 
Holiday. It was besieged by an army of one hundred piscators, 
doubtless driven there, as he was, in the expectation of quiet ; 
and this piece of water is not, like the Thames, free to the public. 
The great inquiry before this Bank Holiday was, ‘‘ Where can I 
go for a quiet day’s fishing?” I was asked the question ina 
hundred places, but I could give no decisive answer. I had no 
isolated friend who could give such permission, for all owners of 
private waters have lots of other friends, and they would be 
inundated with applications. I really gave the thing up, and told 
all applicants it would be impossible to find such a piece of water 
anywhere in the suburbs of London. ‘There must be fishing 
somewhere to meet the requirements of the legion of London 
anglers, and of course the ‘Thames may or may not be equal to the 
demand, stocked as it is so well with all kinds of fish; and they 
must necessarily seek for angling elsewhere at certain times, 
especially when they can spare some days, or even a week. What 
can be said of the Thames may be said of the Lea; and thanks 
to Mr. Ghurney, Mr. Morgan and the East Central Association 
generally, they have very much improved the latter river as a 
fishery, and in protecting it from unfair fishing. The Colne, too, 
especially in the preserved portions which can either be fished on 
payment or permission, there is plenty of fishing, but with all this 
plenty the anglers are largely on the increase, and as a matter 
of course the places for fishing cannot increase. Those that do exist 
are better preserved and cared for, and even then the angler 
wants to seek fresh places. The great angling counties are Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and it is only the distance from London that 
deters many a metropolitan‘angler from paying the Broads a visit ; 
but thanks to the Great Eastern Railway, who are increasing the 
facilities of travelling by greatly improved fast trains, which do 
the journey in about three hours to the very centre of the fish 
farms, and the occasional cheap trains open out famous oppor- 
tunities for only a few days’ fishing. In proportion to the facilities 
afforded by the Great Eastern Railway for anglers to get to the 
great fishing centres, will be the more complete development of 
the Broads to the London rodsters. The traffic is not nearly 
what it will be when further privileges are conceded, but by this 
additional concession I do not mean that every individual station 
should be chalked out as a place for privilege tickets. Let there 
be a selection of some half-dozen places such as Norwich, Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft, where means are opened for easy access to 
other points, and I am satisfied the Great Eastern directors would 
carefully consider any request thus reasonably made for angler’s 
privileges; but to load an application with from sixty to eighty 
stations must only point to one inevitable result—that of their 
being unable to comply. There is a great traffic market to be 
made out of the legion of London rodsters to the immense fish- 
ing grounds of Norfolk and Suffolk, and as time rolls on witha 
large and increasing torrent of anglers, the fish farms of those 
counties will, with liberal facilities, become as familiar to our 
metropolitan piscators as even the Thames itself. The Norfolk 
and Suffolk Fish Acclimatisation Society is doing a grand and 
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important work, and the proposed Exhibition at Norwich is a 
move in the right direction. When I attended and took part in 
the meeting at Lowestoft last year with Messrs. Francis Francis, 
Frank Buckland, A. D. Bartlett, T. R. Sachs, and other notables, 
I felt convince. we should soon hear of progress in other direc- 
tions, and I have not been disappointed; and I only regretted ona 
recent visit to Lowestoft I was unable to call on Mr. Chambers to 
witness his piscatorial operations, which I heard were carried on 
with great success. Iam deeply interested in all that relates to 
angling. There is no sport of late years that has so largely in- 


THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK ON FISHING. 


“THE TREATYSE oF FyYSSHYNGE WYTH AN ANGLE,” by 
Dame Juliana Berners. A fac-simile reproduction of the first 
edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at Westminster, in 1496, 
with an introduction, by the Rev. M. G. Watkins. Published 
by Elliot Stock,* 62, Paternoster Row, London. 


Ne oweadebt of gratitude to Mr. Stock, and we trust they 
z will heartily support his undertaking. It isonly a few weeks 
since we noticed very favourably his reprint of the first edition of 


gogpy @ the ruffe \opt a lpne of tio heoris. For the parle @ the 
Stece roche pth a lpne of thre heezes. for the perche:the flou 

ber ¢ bremet With foure hee2es.JF or the cheucn chubbe:the bre 
me:the tenche ¢ the ele pth. bj. bee2es. For the troughte:grap 
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* Che Ipne for peache oz renche. 





fapr covke that ts clene Without manp boles.on bore it 


creased; and occupying a position as it were between the anglers 
and the means of catering for their amusement and science, I am 
always ready todo what I can to advance their interests, whether 
it is in connection with the river or in trying to secure for them, 
through the Press, upon an influential and satisfactory basis, the 
means of obtaining transit to the different fishing stations of Eng- 
land. ey 


[We quite agree with “ B.” Inasking for al/ the fishing stations 
the clubs almost made it a certainty they would get none.—Ep. | 


Gen thall pe make pour Flotps iy this \ople . Take a 


Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat Angler,” and now he has brought out a re- 
production in fac-simile—even to the paper and binding—of the 
first English book onfishing. This quaint old treatise was written 
four hundred years ago by Juliana Barnes or Bernes—a lady 
‘celebrated for her extreme beauty.” Columbus had not dis- 
covered America when this fair angier penned her experiences in 
the delightful art of angling, and we think there is little doubt 











*Mr. Stock has got up a very neat prospectus of the work. The price to subscribers is 
12s, Od.; it will be raised to 18s, shortly. 
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she was a practical angler, or she could never have written so 
charmingly and practically about it; indeed, she says she is in her 
work. Through the kindness of Mr. Stock we are able to give 
our readers a photograph of one of the pages of the book, showing 
the text and some illustrations of hooks and lines as used about 
the time of the Wars of the Roses, and in the days of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth. 

In an admirable preface the Rev. M. G. Watkins gives some 
particulars relating to the work and its authoress, and we cannot 
do better than take a few extracts from it. 


‘“‘The scholarly angler is here presented with an exact fac-simile of the first 
English treatise on fishing. The book is of extreme interest for several 
reasons, not the least curious being that it has served as a literary quarry to 
so many succeeding writers on fishing, who have not disdained to adapt the 
authoress’s sentiments to their own use, and evento borrow them word for word 
without acknowledgment. Walton himself was evidently familiar with it, and 
has clearly taken his ‘ Jury of Flies’ from its ‘xij flyes wyth whyche ye shall 
angle to ye trought and grayllyng.’ Besides giving the earliest 
account of the art of fishing, the estimate which the authoress forms of the 
moral value of the craft is not only very high, but has served to strike the key- 
note for all subsequent followers of the art, both in their praises and their prac- 
tice of it. Such men as Donne, Walton, and Herbert, Paley, 
Bell and Davy, together with many another excellent and simple disposition, 
have caught enthusiasm from her lofty sentiments. 

“ Nothing definite is known of the reputed authoress, Dame Juliana Barnes, 
or Berners. She was celebrated for her extreme beauty and great learning, and 
is reported to have held the office of prioress of the Benedictine nunnery of 
Sopwell, in Hertfordshire, a cell to the Abbey of St. Alban, but of this no 
documentary evidence exists. The first edition of her ‘ Book of St. Alban’s,’ 
Saw by the schoolmaster-printer of St. Alban’s in 1486, treats of hawking, 

unting and coat-armour. In the next edition, printed by ‘ Wynkin de Worde,’ 
at Westminster, in 1496, among the other ‘ treatyses perteynynge to hawkynge 
and huntinge with other dyuers playsaunt materes belongynge vnto noblesse,’ 
appeared the present treatise on angling. The aristocratic instincts of the 
authoress prompted this mode of publication, as she herself explains in the con- 
cluding paragraph :—‘By cause that this present treatyse sholde not come to 
the handys of eche ydle persone whyche wolde desire it yf it were emprynted 
allone by itself and put in a lytyll plaunflet, therefore I have compylyd it ina 
greater volume of dyverse bokys concernynge to gentyll and noble men to the 
entent that the forsayd ydle persones whyche sholde have but lytyll 
mesure in the sayd dysporte of fysshyng sholde not by this 
meane vtterly dystroye it.’ The present publication is the ‘little 
pamphlet’ which was enclosed in this ‘greater volume.’ An edition 
of it as a distinct treatise appears to have been issued by Wynkyn de 
Worde soon after that of 1496, with the title, ‘‘ Here begynnyth a Treatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle,” over the curious woodcut of the man fishing which 
appears on the first page of the present fac szmile, but only one copy of it is 
known to be in existence. At least ten more editions appeared before the year 
1600. This shows the great popularity of the book at the time of its publica- 
tion ; and, considering how human nature remains the same, and the charms 
of angling are equally grateful to every fresh generation of anglers, affords a 
sufficient reason for the strong antiquarian delight which all literary anglers of 
the present century have felt in the book. It is worth while briefly to trace the 
bibliography of angling onwards until the appearance, in 1653, of Walton’s 
‘Compleat Angler, when the reader will be on familiar ground. In the in- 
terval of more than a hundred and fifty years between these two names of 
Berners and Walton, so deeply reverenced by every true scholar of the craft, 
there occur but four books on angling, though each one of these possesses a 
fame peculiar to itself. First came Leonard Mascall’s ‘ Booke of Fishing with 
Hooke and Line,’ published in 1590. Taverner’s ‘Certaine Experiments 
concerning Fish and Fruite’ followed in 1600. Then came, in 1613, ‘The 
Secrets of Angling’ of the celebrated angling poet, J. D. (John Dennys), 
whose verses have, perhaps, never yet been surpassed; and finally, in 1651, 
appeared Barker’s ‘Art of Angling.’ With this fisherman and ‘ambas- 
sador’s cook,’ as he calls himself, Walton must often have conversed.’’ 


These extracts from Mr. Watkins’ introduction ought, in 
themselves toinduce our readers who care for angling literature 
to buy this most interesting work. It can hardly fail to deepen 
every angler’s love of his craft, and point out where its true beau- 
ties and enjoyments lie. It is an eloquent protest against all ‘‘pot- 
fishing.” All covetousness in fishing, or employment of its gentle 
art to increase worldly gain and fill the larder, is equally con- 
demned. She holds the highest view of angling. .... “Nor 
should a man ever carry his amusement to excess, and catch too 
much at one time,” she says in one place. 

The fair angler says she does not know much about the baits 
for carp, “‘and me were lothe to wryte more than I know and 
have provvd, but well I wote that the redde worm and the menow 
ben good baytys for hym at all times, as I have herde saye of 
persones credyble.” The credyble persons were wrong, we fear ; 
at least, we never yet heard of carp being taken with minnows. 
Have any of our readers? It is curious to note that in this first 
work on our art, its leading rules are strongly impressed, viz., to 
fish fine and keep out of sight and use such baits as the fish feeds 
on naturally, Dame Juliana says if you catch a big trout, open 


him, see what he is feeding on, and then use the same thing for 
bait. Is not this a practical rule, and one which anglers might 
adopt with advantage ? She says it is no use fishing except in 
‘“‘bytynge tyme.” A remark, the truth of which will go home to 
most of our readers. 





GROWTH AND SIZE OF CARP. 


oe growth differs, according as the fish inhabits cold or warm 

water, a river, lake, or pond, finding plentiful food therein, or 
being fed. An additional factor is the quality of the soil, whether 
muddy or stony. In cold water, or such as has a stony ground, 
the carp will not progress favourably. For this reason. the 
statements concerning its normal size, attained to in a certain 
given time, differ widely. Very naturally, it will exercise an 
extremely great influence upon the thriving of the fishes, whether 
the pond contains a great number or only a few of them; whether 
it is overstocked, as culturists term it, or whether there are only 
a proportionate number of fishes in it, according to its capabiltiy 
of producing food. Other considerations remain to be mentioned, 
namely, is the pond provided with supplies from brooks falling 
into it, are the fishes to be fed? The latter course is almost in- 
dispensable in the culture of trout. The expenses incurred in 
this case diminish the income of the culturist; if not resorted to, 
the result will be the same, as the value of the fish will be smaller. 
This feeding is needless with the carp, if it be cultivated judi- 
ciously in suitable ponds, and for this reason alone the culture of 
the carp is preferable to that of the trout. 

In rivers and lakes it grows larger, although the same fish ; 
the reason, probably, that in a larger space, which at the same 
time yields more sheltered retreats, it escapes from the pursuit of 
man more easily than in regular artificial ponds and finds more 
plentiful supplies of food. The question of the species, or I would 
rather say the race, is of great moment, particularly in respect to 
carp-culture in ponds. 

A favourable result may be expected from the culture of this 
fish wherever the necessary water is to be found, be it in the 
North or South, and that, too, as well in ponds as in open lakes 
and rivers. 

The normal weight which a carp may attain to in three years, 
whether it be scale carp, mirror carp, or leather carp, is an average 
of 3 to 3} pounds; that is, a fish which has lived two summers, 
consequently is eighteen months old, will weigh 2% to 33 pounds 
the year following. The growth may turn out to be even more 
favourable in a warm year, or if only a few fishes have been placed 


for 


in a pond, 

Carps may reach a very advanced age, as specimens are to be 
found in Austria over one hundred and forty years old. 

The increase in length only continues up to a certain age, but 
its circumference increases up to its thirty-fifth year, 

I have seen some common carp, in the southern parts of Europe 
—in the lowlands of Hungary, Servia, Croatia, Wallachia, as also 
in Moldavia and the Buckowina—which weighed from 30 to 40 
pounds and more, measuring nearly 33 feet in length by 23 feet 
in circumference. 

Old men, whose credibility and truthfulness could not be 
doubted, assured me and gave the most detailed accounts of the 
capture of this species of fish in former years, giants, which 
weighed from 50 to 60 pounds, and which they had seen them- 
selves. During the Crimean war in 1853, a French engineer 
officer, stationed at Widdin, on the Danube, in Turkey, killed a 
carp by a bullet-shot, some distance below the city ; this fish 
weighed 67 pounds. I had some of its scales in my possession, 
of which each had a diameter of 21 inches. Their structure in- 
dicated to a certainty that the age of this fish could be no more 
than twenty-four years at the most. It is a well-known fact that 
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two large carp, weighing from 42 to 55 pounds, were taken 
several years ago on one of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg’s 


domains in Northern Germany. They had been kept in some par- | 
transpires during a period of three years and six months, as 


ticularly favourable water, productive of plentiful food, and had 
been used as breeding fishes. These two specimens might, from 
their size, be calculated to be comparatively very aged fishes ; it 


was proved that they were only fifteen years old. If we may credit } 
| from 2$1b. to 4 1b. in one year in those warm climates, when in 


the chronicles kept years ago by old families, and especially by 
the monks, who had taken possession of all the best localities 
along the banks of the beautiful blue Danube, then still greater 
giants had been caught, and that in the waters of the Danube 
itself. A chronicle of the monastery of Molk, in Austria, refers 
to acarp weighing 78 pouuds, which had been captured on 
Ascension Day in 1520. Another record speaks of a carp which 
had been taken in the third decennium of ‘the present century in 
the lake of Zug, in Switzerland, and which weighed 90 pounds. 
These giants are certainly only wonderful exceptions, and have 
become celebrated through the scarcity of such occurrences, but 
still these facts are encouraging illustrations that it is possible for 
such large specimens to grow up in favourable water. All the 
countries where these large fishes have been found, and which 
are situated between the Black, the North and the Baltic Seas, 
are pretty nearly such as have a late spring and a long, cold 
winter. Near Widdin the Danube has been frozen repeatedly. 
There the carp passes from five to seven months in its winter 
sleep, during which it does not grow. 

If the carp finds food in superfluity it will grow much more 
rapidly than the above statement indicates. This gives an in- 
crease of from three to three and a fourth pounds in one year and 
six months; but this is only the normal one, the food consumed 
being of an average amount. If the fish obtain food very plenti- 
fully it will grow more rapidly. In the waters of its native country, 
in Central Europe, after its first wakening from the long winter 
sleep, it seeks most diligently after the contents of the seeds ofthe 
Nuphar luteum and Nympha alba, the yellow and white water lily, 
Phellandrieum aquaticum, Festuca fluitans, &c. And then there is the 
culture of fish in ponds. There are culturists in Central Europe 
who, wishing to see the fish growing more rapidly, take the trouble 
to feed them with soaked barley, which they occasionally throw 
out in different places, and by doing so they have had a very full 
success, the fish growing larger, that is, more quickly, when thus 
fed. By introducing the above-named wild or natural water- 
plants in carp-ponds they will be perpetuated, and the grains 
which have fallen to the bottom of the water will form an ample 
article of food for the first spring days, if we do not prefer to give 
them the almost worthless offal of the slaughter-houses. I donot 
advocate the so-called artificial feeding of this fish where the ponds 
themselves yield food in ample abundance, a consummation 
toward which the Tuscarora rice will largely contribute. 

Let us once more consider the fact of its extraordinary increase 
of weight of about 110 per centum in the exceedingly snort space 
of four months, for during the cold winter time, when ice thickly 
covers rivers and lakes, nature banishes it into its temporary 
tomb, which it chooses and digs for itself, to hold its winter- 
sleep in. This fish needs from fifteen to eighteen months of 
growth, to gain, according to low estimation, the weight of three 
pounds without being fed. But much more satisfactory results 
are frequently arrived at when favourable circumstances combine, 
when it will reach a greater weight. There are some culturists 
who obtain in the same space of time fishes of 4 lb. weight; of 
course they possess warmly situated ponds, which thaw very 
early in spring, and perhaps they assist nature in some degree by 
feeding the fishes. I have done so myself in two successive 
years, which were exceptionally warm, when I fed the fishes with 


the almost worthless malt-refuse or “grains.” They increased 
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visibly, and attained to the above-mentioned weight in the same 
| space of time, 


This fifteen to eighteen months of the actual time of growth 


intervening months of winter-sleep are to be included, during 


| which the growth is interrupted. 


It is not to be doubted that the carp will arrive at the weight of 


colder regions it requires two years and six months. I do not 
think that I am mistaken in this; I am ready to stand by this 


assertion, which the future will surely verify, 
R. HESSEL. 





ABOUT THE GUDGEON. 


FA would be impossible for me to let a season’s fishing in the 

Thames pass by without having at least one day amongst the 
lively gudgeon; and my experience has been that the seasons 
vary very much in reference to the feeding of those fish. Any 
fishermen will tell one that they abound to a very large extent in 
our metropolitan river, and yet it has been no uncommon thing 
for me to receive the following piece of information in reply to the 
question “Can I have a day’s gudgeon fishing ?” and that is this, 
‘The bed of the river is black with gudgeon. I have tried to 
get them, but they let the bait pass amongst them without taking 
the slightest notice.” My first day’s fishing in the Thames amongst 
the gudgeon was in company with the late Mr. Henry Far- 
nell and the late Mr. Halliday (of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson and Halliday), and that was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Staines. I had never caught a gudgeon before, and my 
companion, Mr. Halliday, was in the same position. We were 
in the hands of our good and kind friend, the late Mr. Henry 
Farnell, and he took every pains to make our day a profitable 
one. He gave us each a piece of stick on which to mark the 
capture of each fish, and our attendant fisherman, one of the best 
the river ever had, was the late John Milbourne. I am the only 
survivor, but I never shall forget the day and ‘the score we made 
on that particular occasion, There were not somany Thames 
anglers then as now, because I am running back to a period of 
thirty years ago, and we managed to bring a final result of twenty- 
eight dozen to my score, twenty-six dozen to the late Mr. Halliday, 
and a little less to the late Mr. Farnell, who could have beaten 
us if he had wished to do so. I have never had such a day since, 
and my old friend and instructor gave us a nice luncheon 
at Penton Hook lock. One would imagine the gudgeons 
are not so plentiful now, yet I have heard some of the 
Laleham fisherman say very recently it is no difficulty to get thirty 
dozen a day. Perhaps the anglers are more on the veteran George 
Hone’s principle, ‘‘ Big ones or none.” He will always decline 
if he can to go amongst the gudgeon. I have always written up 
gudgeon-fishing and given my own practical results, so much so 
that on one occasion I received aletter from that excellent and 
well-informed piscator Mr. T. R.Sachs, in which he kindly re- 
marked ‘‘ Why don’t you try to catch bigger fish?” I accepted 
an invitation from him for a day’s perch fishing at Penton Hook, 
with Wm. Harris, as our attendant, and I very well remember 
we had a capital day. There was one place in Penton Hook - 
where we had to throw over some weeds, and fishing with the 
paternoster, we frequently got two at a time. I do not know 
whether I have fished specially with him since, but I have been 
with him at private waters with other friends, and have always 
found him an excellent companion and a thorough angler. I have 
still my taste for gudgeon-fishing, and hope soon to have a day, 
when I shall give the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE some ac- 
count of it. I was on the river last year with my little boy of 
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seven years of age, who has already got some angling notions, and 
having halfan hour to spare at Sunbury, Alfred Stroud very kindly 
took us under the weir, and I am proud to say the youngster got 
seven of the finest gudgeon I have ever seen in the Thames. Mrs. 
Williams, of Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, has since 
given him a capital fishing rod, and Mr. Alfred, of 20, Moorgate 
Street, a first-rate winch, so that I intend him to accompany me in 
aweck ortwoto some portion ofthe Thames. There is no fishin 
the Thames that has been more disturbed of late years than the 
gudgeon—their ground and once-famous places have been literally 
cut up with that confounded ballasting. I have a good friend at 
Kingston who will join me heartily in a strong remonstrance, if I 
may use the term, against ballasting, and the extent it is 
carried on in his neighbourhood, to say nothing—and that is a 
serious matter—of the risk and danger there is about these ballast 
holes: Nearly all my favourite places about Thames Ditton and 
Sunbury are gone on this account. If the gudgeon are really as 
scarce as some make them appear to be, there is another reason 
to be assigned for their scarcity, and here I can speak from prac- 
tical experience. Thousands and tens of thousands have been 
annually sacrificed as bait for night lines, andI have seen, where 
the cast-net has been at workto get them, immense quantities 
have been left behind on the shore, over and above what were 
required, simply to perish. I remember some years ago a calcu- 
lation was made of the thousands of young fish that were nightly 
used on what are called eel-lines, but more truthfully designated 
engines to catch other fish. I could mention the names of many 
who in their day were great gudgeon-fishers, but they have now 
wetted their last line—they never despised having a day amongst 
the gudgeon. And this kind of fishing becomes the more amiable, 
as it is in the present day largely patronised by lady rodsters. 
The names of Dean, Shenton, Moon, and many others, are dear in 
my recollections associated with gudgeon-fishing, and I hold itas 
no contemptible thing to become a follower of such famous and 
approved disciples of the rod. B. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A BOOK ON ANGLING. Being a complete Treatise on the 
Art of Angling in every branch. With explanatory plates, &c. 
By Francis Francis, of the Field. Fifth Edition, revised and 
improved. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 





Price 15s. 


On another page we notice this week Mr. Stock’s reprint of that 
most curious work of Dame Juliana Berners’, “ The Treatyse of 
Fysshynge wyth an angle.’ The good lady wrote nearly 400 years 
ago, and her book is probably the first ever written entirely 
devoted to angling. From her time down to the present day 
many hundreds of “‘treatyses” have been devoted to the gentle 
art, and it is rather curious that the most ancient and the most 
modern of them should have come to us for notice almost together. 
We say most modern, for, although first published in 1867, we 
are glad to see a fifth revised and improved edition has been 
called for and just issued by the publishers. It contains many 
valuable additions and a most important natural history of the 
British salmon, 

It is a curious fact that works on angling have a vastly longer 
life than works on almost any other subject. A library of works 
on angling is also the most valuable library, in a pecuniary sense, 
that a man can get together. Old works on fishing fetch fabulous 
prices, and if you go into the second-hand book shops you will, in 
five cases out of six, find they have nothing on the subject. 

- Angling literature is thus a good investment, and we do not think 
an angler could possibly invest fifteen shillings more profitably 
than in the purchase of the present edition of Mr. Francis’s work. 
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In the first place, it contains more than a hundred capital illustra- 
tions, including very fine coloured plates of trout and salmon flies, 
&c. Secondly, it is the most comprehensive as well as the most 
practical treatise extant. You can hardly open one of its five 
hundred and odd pages without seeing something good and use- 
ful; and then Mr. Francis has a very easy, pleasant style, and 
intersperses his descriptions with not a few personal anecdotes, to 
illustrate the fish, or fishing, or tackle he is treating on. We wish 
we had space to give some extracts, but perhaps the following 
epitome of the contents will give those of our readers who do not 
know the work an idea of its contents :— 


BOTTOM-FISHING (Pp. I—75).—Origin of Angling—Pond Fishing—Punt 
Fishing—The Norfolk Style—Bank Fishing—The Gudgeon—Pope— 
Bleak—Roach—Rudd—Dace, Chub, Barbel—Nottingham Angling— 
Casting from the Reel—Daceing—Tight-corking—The Slider, 8&c.— 
The Bream—Carp—Tench—Eel—Perch—Paternostering, &c. 

MID-WATER-FISHING.—(Pp. 1D ay Pike—Spinning—Trolling 
with the dead gorge—Live Baiting, &c. 

ARTIFICIAL FLY-FISHING.—(Pp. 102—1I41).—Varieties of Trout—In- 
structions as to Rods and Tackle—How to use them—Weather—How to 
choose Flies—Dress—Night Fishing. 

ARTIFICIAL FL1Es.—Contrast of systems—Copying Nature and copying 
nothing—List of flies for each month. 

On Lake FisuIna., etc. (Pp. 189—252).—Lake-fishing—Daping—The 
Creeper—The Beetle—The Worm. 

SPINNING FOR Trout (Pp. 252—281),—Spinning for large Trout— 
Spinning for Trout in small streams—The Parrtail—The Grayling. 

THE SALMON (Pp. 28I—305).—Natural History of the Salmon—The Rod, 
Reel and Line, how to use them—Casting—Striking—Playing a Salmon— 
Sea-trout-fishing. 

SALMON FLIEs (Pp. 304—433).—List of Salmon Flies—General Flies— 
List of Flies for Scotch rivers—Ditto for Irish rivers—Ditto for England 
and Wales—With Notes on the best Salmon rivers—List of Sea-trout 
flies. 

TACKLE-MAKING AND FLy-DRESSING (Pp. 461—483).—On making 
Tackle, knotting, &c.—How to dress the Salmon-fly and the Trout-fly. 
CONCLUSION (Pp. 483—511).—On Hooks—The Bait-table—Ground baits, 
&c.—Recipes for varnishes, glues, waterproofing lines, dyes for gut, 

gimp, &c; oils, packing fish, cement, &c. &c.—Index. 


Some one was asking the other day how to prepare grain baits. 
Here is what Mr. Francis says :— 


PEARL BARLEY, boiled, makes an excellent bait for roach, and when the 
fish are inclined to take paste, they will take pearl barley ; care must be taken 
not to over-boil it, or it becomes too soft to stay long on the hook. 

BoILED WHEAT OR BARLEY must be boiled until the outer skin bursts, 
which takes some time—often two hours. Wheat is a good bait for roach, 
and barley is used in Norfolk to ground-bait for bream. 


The best of Mr. Francis’s book is that it goes thoroughly into 
every department, and does not leave out those little details, the 
absence of which often makes general information worse than 
useless. Every angler ought to have this book, and no angling 
club which is without it is worthy of the name. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RatLway Company’s TouRIST GUIDE 
TO THE CONTINENT. By Percy Lindley. With Illustrations 
by Birket Foster, J. Temple, Alfred Bryan, &c., and a map. 
Office: 125, Fleet Street. Price 6d. 


Tuis is a most capital little guide, well written, well illustrated, 
and attractive in every way; and to those who would like, at the 
small expense of sixpence, to know a great deal about Holland, 
Belgium, Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy, we can 
strongly recommend it, and to the tourist it will be invaluable. 
The account of the ascent of Vesuvius when in action is one of 
the best bits of descriptive writing we have met with for along 
time. 








THE NORWICH FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


Ir has been decided to postpone the opening of this exhibition 
until January, 1881. This will give ample time for preparations, 
and we trust efforts will be made to get foreign exhibitors to 
compete. 








KITCHENS MADE LIGHT BY MEANS OF CHAPPUIS’ DAY- 
LIGHT REFLECTORS; the cost is from 25s., the saving in gas or oil soon 
makes up for that outlay. Prospectuses sent on receipt of two stamps, ad- 
dressed (D.N.) Chappuis, Patentee, 69, Fleet-street London.—[ ADVERTISE- 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made mea looker-on.”” SHAKESPEARE, 





The Thames is now in the best of angling conditions and intending visitors 
—angling and otherwise—should at once “lay their little EpprEs down”? on the 
bosom of Father Thames, and take in great mouthfuls of perfumed air, and 
miraculous draughts of fishes. Any man, with a decent pair of bellows, can 
take in ozone, and catch cold also ; but the so-called gentle art is not so readily 
obtained. To the Thames angling tyro, I shall certainly say: Engage an 
experienced fisherman for a week or so; and if in that time the scales have not 
dropped from the eyes, he is the wrong manin the right place, and his dormant 
talents had better be devoted, and take flight into other realms of art. To ‘the 
man who likes fishing, and who, by experience, knows a thing or 
two,” I should say: ‘take a punt, and establish swims for yourself”’ 
—if he cannot row or pole a punt, let him engage a strong lad 
who can, and will implicitly obey instructions, and knows nothing 
piscatorial beyond the luxuries of bread and cheese and onions, and small beer. 
To the professor and specialist in the art I would say—on second thoughts I 
won’t say anything, for this ancient and fish-like individual is most dangerous 
to advise or handle, puts up his perch-like back in a moment, and is as difficult 
to get arise or a hook out of as he is out of a shilling. Iam wandering some- 
what; so, to return tomy muttons, or rather, I should say, gentles—no matter 
which at this time of year. Fishing during the past week has been meagre, 
the sport meagerer, and the few anglers down consequently having the megrims. 
At Monkey Island and Bray Plummer and Chapman have done decently amid 
chub, perch and roach, but the barbel will not feed without great expense 
being lavished upon their coyish appetite. At Cookham, on Friday, the ever- 
frolicsome ‘‘ Cupid ”’ told me he daily did fairly with roach and dace, and if ladies 
were in his punt he could always get plenty of gudgeon, ‘‘’cos’ it pleased ’um.”’ 
Ah, Cupid, always ‘the same old game!”” In the Cookham and Bourne End 
waters on Friday, Mr. Fred Nott, with ‘‘ Marlow Buzz,” took two jack, 5 lb. 
and 2 Ib. respectively ; M.B., with all{the graceful and eloquent persuasion of 
which he is well known to be capable, tried hard to persuade F. N. to return 
the baby fish to the maternal bosom of mother Thames, but no, all the pleading 
was in vain :—‘‘ They are my first two fish, and I have young at home to feed,” 
he cried, and seizing them with the greed of an ogre slipped them into a deep 
and dark-mouthed bag, muttering something about facz/is descensus avernt, 
which I didn’t tumble to. M.B.and F.N. had a serious quarrel after this; 
but two two’s each of whiskey at Mr. Speechly’s, at Bourne End, smoothed 
matters over, andin the feast of tobacco and the flood of Irish, an old friend- 
ship, which for fifteen years hitherto had not been broken, was healed, and the 
baby jack in the bag consigned to oblivion. At Hurley, Mr. Sykes has once 
more been amongst the chub, and Mr. Claydon also attempting barbel, but 
got with little success as yet. Tom Street, out with Mr. Troupe, lately 
two jack, the least, of 2 lb., being returned to the river, but the other went 
down a different street. Henley and Wargrave reports contain small catches 
of roach and chub, but nothing worthy special comment. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The Mid-Thames, from information just received, is in prime {trim for the 
following fishing :—Gudgeon, roach, chub, dace and barbel. Weather settled 
fine, with wind north-east.—MARLOW Buzz. 

August 19. 


The Thames (Goring). 
* CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for all-round fishing. 
Prospects: Prospects good, weather all right. SPORT DURING THE PAST 
WEEK: Three days, 10 jack, 5 chub, and some good perch, 2 chub going 9 lb. 
Jack have been feeding very well here this last few days.—JOHN RusH. 
August 18th. 


The Thames (Halliford). 

Ist day, 15lb. dace and bream; 2nd day, 12 lb. dace and bream; 3rd day, 
13 lb. of chub; 4th day, 15 lb. dace and bream; 5th day, 27} lb. dace and 
bream.—GEORGE ROSEWELL. 

[We should be glad if Mr. R, would give a few particulars about condition of 
the water in future reports.—ED. ] 


The Thames (Kingston.) 


Wind north-east, and some of the best places not fishable ; the barbel and 
bream feed badly one or two and done. Myson got three bream and a few 
small chub and eels for 6000 of bait, after feeding two nights; the bream was 
about 4 lb. each, nothing for the quantity of bait. Roach and dace feed, anda 
few chub ; should advise any one to try chub-fishing.—_ JOHN JOHNSON. 

Aug. 19, 1880. 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: The water has been better during this last 
week. Prospects: The fish are getting well on the feednow. Sport Dur- 
ING THE PAsT WEEK: F. Purdue in two days, 34 doz. roach, and 4 doz. 
gudgeon; P. Hackett, 20 doz. gudgeon, 4 chub in four days; W. Rogerson, 
7 barbel 1 bream 2 doz. roach ; second day, 2} doz. roach ; third day, 4 barbel 
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2 chub, one weighing 5 Ib., the other 21b.;5 bream, largest weighing 3 lb. 
1} doz. roach and dace; fourth day, 7 doz. gudgeon and 1 perch.—W.. RoGER-~ 
SON. 

August 19th 1880. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 

CONDITION OF THE WaTER: In good order fcr all round angling, and of 
good colour. PRospEcTs.—The prospects are good, and with warm sunshiny 
days, and a change in the wind from the north and east, good takes ought to be 
the order of the day. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK.—I have had a great 
many,clubs here during the last fortnight, some have had very gcod catches, 
but those who have had permission to fish on the broad have not been very 
successful, possibly those who come later on in the year will have better luck. 
GENERAL REMARKS.—Tench have been very backward in spawning this 
season. and some even now are still on.—C. WHITTAKER. ; 

j, Aug. Ith. 


Cook’s Ferry Fishery, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


On the 15th we had a large attendance of anglers, and their success was 
large. Mr. Harrison, of Junction Road, Hackney, was successful in taking 
about twelve fine roach, each weighing # of alb. Mr. Harding, of Peter 
Street, Islington, took a fine jack, weighing 4} 1b., in fine condition; a Mr. 
‘Alfred Hammond, of Fanshawe Street, Hoxton, took two jack, each weighing 
21 lb., insplendid condition. The anglers left the scene with cheerful faces 
for the general doing of the day. On Thursday night last Mr. George 
Stevens, accompanied by several friends, watched the waters all night, finding 
a few night lines, which they immediately destroyed, much to the astonishment 
of the owners. It will be well to state that astricteye is intended to be kept 
on the waters, and should any one be discovered acting wrongfully it is in- 
tended they shall suffer the full penalty of the law.—S. SEWELL. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 

Excellent sport has been obtained with the artificial minnow during the past 
few days. Ten and a half brace were taken in Dove dale with the Derby trout 
killer on Thursday last, and on Friday three brace were captured with the same 
bait, one being a large grayling—a two pounder. A trout scaling 2} 1b. was 
taken with the worm from the river near Ashbourne on Saturday evening. The 
water is nicely coloured, and fish are rising well at the flies, with which the 
river is at times literally covered. The orange dunikills towards evening, as do 
also the red and golden spinners. Clouds of these truly beautiful insects may 
be observed whirring over the limpid depths, ever and anon alighting on the 
surface of the water, from whence they are picked off by the fish.—THE 
SPLODGER. 

Lark and Ouse. 

Angling is being carried on vigorously in these streams; the roach are well 
on, also the dace, several of the latter scaling over 1 lb. in weight. Several 
good bream have been taken near Ely, but up to the present no good perch 
A gentleman whilst plumbing the depth in the Cam one day last week had _his 
plummet seized by a pike about 2} lb. weight. He succeeded in bringing him 
to bank. No netting is going on that I can hear of, in fact, most all the na- 
tives appear to have caught the angling mania. Plenty of wild ducks about us 
this season, and a very good show of game, partridges especially —WILLIAM 
How.Lett, Newmarket. 


The Lea (Waltham Abbey). 


The water is now in good order. We commence fishing for jack Ist Sep- 
tember (Clark’s Water). Ihave not make any reports lately, for the reason 
that nothing has been taken of any consequence, so there has been nothing to 
report, but the roach appear to be coming on now. Two gentlemen had six 
dozen between them one day las} week.— WILLIAM ROBERT CLARK. 


The Lea (Ferryboat). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good. Prospects: Are very good. SPORT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Mr. Bryan, jack, 7 lb.; Mr. Herbert, barbel, 9 lb. 
2 0z.; Thomas, 7 lb. jack. Good baskets of all-round fish have been had by 
subscribers and day anglers. —IF OVE (keeper). 

August 18th. 


The Medway (Wateringbury)- 

Had a day at Yalding on Thursday last. It was very hot and the water low. 
Caught a few roach before lunch, and then had to leave off on account of the 
heat. Fished for about two hours in the evening, when the roach bit splen- 
didly. Caught 13, all of them good size—some very large. Could get no 
bream, little eels bother one so when fishing on the bottom with worms, Iwas 
fishing at a certain corner in the old river which is well known to anglers fre- 
quenting that part. On Friday had a try to get some carp ina pond at Water- 
ingbury ; only had one run, though the place was full of immense carp, splash- 
ing and swimming about. Caught roach, chub, and gudgeon in any quantity, 
I find big roach are now taking boiled wheat, nicely done, and I think it by far 
the best bait. Iam going to Coaling Castle on Monday next, and will send you 
an account of the day.— RovER. ; 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


The cot-fishing being over since Friday last, the rod men have ample oppor- 
tunity of doing some good on the lower waters, as the river is now in splendid 
order for fishing, both for salmon and trout. Some good sport has been had 
by a few of the strangers who came to visit the Royal Agricultural Show, but 
we did not ascertain theirnames. The weather has been warmer for the past 
fortnight than for many years. During the day we have had no fishing, but 
early in the morning and late in the evening there is a good rise of fish. The 
late flood brought up great numbers of salmon and peal. We find we are this 
year cut short a whole fortnight of our season, The Inspectors made a ver 
great mistake by doing so; we would all be quite satisfied to have that lengt 
of time, or longer even, taken from February, when the fish are in bad condi- 
tion, and the water much too high. There should be two distinct seasons, for 
the upper and the lower waters on the Suir. We forwarded a memorial to the 
Inspectors on hearing of the best time of the year being taken from us, but I 
regret to say no notice has been taken of it, so we must only call a special 
meeting about it. All the trout fishers remark the good play and strength of 
them, showing what splendid condition they are in. The weather is all that 
can be desired both for our harvest and fishing. We had some thunder a few 
days ago, but there was only a little rain up the country, which slightly coloured 
the streams. Wind to-day is easterly, which is not very good for the Suir. 


a taking flies are orange black, hackles, orange grouse, and green wren.— 
ORA. 


19th August. 
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Sea Fishing at Ilfracombe. 

There is very little doing in fresh-water fishing at present, but the sea-fishing 
remains good. Catches not quite so heavy the last three days, owing to the 
strong east wind which is still blowing. Catches from 20 lb. to 4o lb. of 
bream, tout, tamlin, cod, &c., are taken every moderate tide; and some fine 
grey mullet are now to be taken with rod and line from tke piers and adjoin- 
ing rocks.—HerNnRY CoMER, Fisherman, Ilfracombe. 


August 19. 

The Test (Bransbury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: In very good order, but the wind is stil 
strong down stream, and no fishing to be had till the evening. Sport DURINO 
THE PAST WEEK: Last night I was lucky enongh, in two consecutive casts, 
to hook and kill a brace of fish that turned 7 lb. They were in magnificent 
condition, and fought well. I had a large orange rail tied on an eyed hook. 
If the wind would only change or moderate, good sport could be had all day, 
as the fish, at this time of the year, rise well, and are not very particular to the 
fly.—HAMPSHIRE. 

August Ig. 

j The Trent (Burton). 

Sport during the week has been of the poorest description notwithstanding 
that both Trent and Dove are in nice condition, but poor bags have been made. 
There is plenty of fish, but from some cause or other they seem to be entirely 
off the feed. The barbel-hole in the Wetmoor water was quite alive with the 
fish peculiar to the swim on Saturday, but with the exception of a couple they 
declined all invitation to leave their home. In the opinion of many experienced 
fishermen these fish have not yet finished spawning. A few roach and a fair 
quantity of eels have been taken during the week. The Trent has been exten- 
sively netted near the Fleetstones.—RED HACKLE. 


The Trent (Newark). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Low and bright, in first-rate condition for 
all-round angling ; winé still continues in the north, but I think the prospects 
of sport are good ; all classes of fish have been biting pretty freely this week ; 
I have seen some grand baskets of roach, dace, bream and chub taken this week 
with gentles, wasp-grubs, cadbait, worms, and bread paste. Anglers having 
time on their hands should visit the river, for it is not often we can catch the 
water in such splendid condition as it is now; chub will take wasp-grubs or 
the fly now freely. Chub fishers should not lose a minute, and pike fishers 
should now be at them, spinning or live-baiting. Barbel fishers can now get at 
the swims, and should lose no time in putting in a baiting of scratchings or a 
«diet of worms.” Bream have been biting very nicely ; anglers will do well 
to try them with maiden lob or brandling worms, while the more humble roach 
and dace fisher will find plenty of chances to try his skill, for those fish are 
biting at gentles, bread paste, wasp-grubs, &c., and I saw last night a dozen 
grand roach taken with malt; should advise anglers to take some creed malt 
with them for roach, for they are mostly grand roach that take malt. Pros- 
pects look good, water in better condition than it has hitherto been this season; 
fish biting nicely, and weather all that can be desired, wind alone excepted. A 
visit to the river sides, I am sure, would now repay the anglers. An All-Eng- 
land Fishing Match for £10 took place last Saturday in the canal a little above 
Newark, but the takes were wretchedly small, the first prize being taken with 
154 oz. of fish. I was rather surprised at the smallness of the catch, but it 
was a general thing on Saturday; fish would not bite; I could not understand 
it; as the next day, Sunday, some good baskets were had, but I suppose angling 
is like cricket, ‘a glorious uncertainty.’,—THE TRENT OTTER. 


August rgth. 

The Trent (Nottingham.) 

Although the water has been in first-class condition for barbel-fishing the 
anglers have been somewhat puzzled to know the cause why barbel up to now 
have refused to take their favourite bait—a lobworm ; and I have been asked 
several times whether I could giveareason. I remember some few years ago a 
similar case taking place, when worms were not worth a penny a thousand, 
because the fish refused to take them ; but it must be observed at the time I 
have mentioned, the water had been low for several months, and of course 
become very stale, and no doubt sickly ; consequently I recommended the bar- 
bel-fishers to try scratching, which quickly took effect, and was gencrally 
adopted during the remainder part of the season, and if there is not a change 
shortly I shall certainly have to say go on with scratching, for all our best 
anglers are fairly beaten when employing worms. To show how dead most of 
the fish are off worms one of our anglers took twenty chub with maggots, a 
very unusual thing at this season of the year ; and, besides, roach are taking 
creed wheat well. I know this report will somewhat affect the worm-getters, 
who partly depend on getting a living by capturing worms at night ; but I can- 
not help it, Iam compelled to speak what I have observed and know to be 
true for the benefit of the angling public in general—_W. BaiILEy, Kirk White 
Street, Nottingham. 

Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

The weather, in Derbyshire, during the past week has been very dull, with 
every appearance of rain and thunder daily, but up to the present the rain has 
kept off. Although the barometer has risen and fallen a deal during the week. 
sport with the artificial fly as been very fair on both these rivers, especially on 
the higher length of both streams. I hear of some heavy baskets of both trout 
and grayling being killed off the private waters on the Wye. Also some 
grayling have been killed off the Chatsworth fishery, also some large baskets 
of both trout and grayling, principally grayling, have been caught off the 

reserved water of Mr. Arkwright. These fish have been killed with duns, 

umble, reds, blacks, and sand flies. The bottom fishers on the Derwent, only 
fish the last thing at night, with wasp grubs for baits; and I am 
pleased to say that their takes (as a rule) during the short time they are out 
fishing, have been good, and several trout, over a pound each, have been killed, 
also one eel of 13 Ib. have been killed by angling with the wasp grub. _ There 
have also beensome good trout killed on the Derwent, with the natural black 
flies by dibbing under the bushes and trees. Sport of an evening on the ponds 
has been good for about an hour just as it has been growing dark, with the fly. 
The bumbles and sand flies have been the most killing flies that could be used. 
There has been several large otters both seen and heard during the past week 
between Matlcck-bridge and Cromford, on the Derwent ; it is my opinion that 
they are numerous on the Derwent now. _Both rivers are in first-class condi- 
tion for fly-fishing now; early in the morning and the last thing at night are 
the best times for to kill your dish of fish.—G. J. EATON, 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, Aug. Igth, 1880. 

P.S.—Since writing, some gentlemen who have been staying at Bakewell, 
and fishing the Wye daily, between Bakewell and Filliford-bridge, say there 
has been very little doing on this part of the Wye, the fish rising so very short all 
the week.—G. J. EATON. 





The Yare (Norwich.) 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In good condition, both as regards colour and 
height. Prosprcrs: The prospects gauged by the last fortnight’s sport are 
not very encouraging, but angling is generally backward this year, owing to 
the coldness of the spring and early summer. Sport DuRING THE PAST 
WEEK: The Yare Angling Club were at Cantley on Tuesday, match fish- 
ing, but with the wind in the north-east, catches were low. Messrs. Howitt, 
Easter, Bailey and Lord were the principal prize-takers. GENERAL 
REMARKS: The Fishery Commissioners have successfully prosecuted one, 
Burgess, of Belton, for illegally taking smelts during the close season. This 
being the first offence, the defendant was fined £1 and costs, the net being 
forfeited. —PISCATOR. 





THE KIRKAIG AND THE LOWER INVER, SUTHER- 
LANDSHIRE. 


THE Scotsman has frequently had appreciative articles dealing with 
the angling to be had in Sutherlandshire generally, and the scenery 
of the county has not been overlooked by the writers ; but the two 
rivers named above—the Kirkaig and the Inver—deserve special 
notice, not merely for their merits as salmon streams, but also for their 
picturesqueness and accessibility. 

The Kirkaig falls into the sea at a point four miles from Lochinver, 
and when in fair angling ply has twenty-one good pools at short 
intervals from each other fora distance of four miles, when a consider- 
able fall of about 4o feet high prevents fish from getting further up. 
This circumstance is much to be regretted, as were the way clear 
salmon could proceed a mile beyond to Loch Fewn (which, properly 
written, should be spelt Fioun, Fewn being only a corruption phone- 
tically valuable, as people in general would be apt to have a difficulty 
in pronouncing the correct name), where there is excellent spawning 
ground, extending from east to west five miles, and its broadest is 
about half a mile. This loch has at present no small popularity from 
the fact of its yielding excellent sport, the trout going four to the 
pound. Two rods basketed 240, and one gentleman got 120 trout in 
one day. Single fish have been taken recently, weighing eight 
pounds, with the fly, but trolling is the surer plan of securing the 
larger ones. An anglerat Culag Hotel had a ten-pounder on his 
hind for a long time on the sth, but the tackle gave way, and the 
trout got way. There are two boats on the loch, which lies at the 
base of Suilbheinn—one of the most remarkable mountains in Suther- 
land—and Stacpolly, Coul Mor, and Coul Beg which vary in confor- 
mation and height, are seen in its vicinity. 

Not to digress further, however, it may be said of the Kirkaig that 
its pools are very easy to fish asa general rule—the Big Fall pool 
being the only exception, and it might at cost so paltry be rendered 
more easily got at that one wonders to find it so long unattended to by 
the noble owner of the river. True it is that while salmon are numerous 
in the stream, they have been showing an indisposition to take the fly 
presented them by the general run of old Isaak Walton’s disciples, so 
far, which is very remarkable. The river has been in excellent condi- 
tion, and fish have risen, but not in earnest, to most of the anglers, 
and one who has been angling on it for over thirty years is fairly 
puzzled to account for the state of matters. Indifferent casting may 
have something to do with the affair, but the old authority referred to 
says that ‘the fish may change their minds and take freely any hour 
now.” The average weight of the salmon may be put at 12 1b., but 
some scaling as little as 6} have been got, while 26 to 30 pounders are 
not rare. 

The Inver joins the sea at Lochinver, and of it may be said very 
much what has been stated with regard to the Kirkaig. It has twenty- 
one pools also, and they are all named, as is the case with those on 
the latter. Angling is also fairly easy on the Inver, but the road or 
path along its left bank is not so pleasant to travel over during wet 
weather as are the banks ofits neighbour. The salmon weigh from 
10 to 40 lb., but those that turn the scale atthe latter figure are rare. 
The fish frequenting this stream have a free course to Loch Assynt, 
out of which it flows, and the six miles of river to which it extends 
embrace scenery difficult to describe unless done in one word —mag- 
nificent. The Inver has been tried—plenty of fish seem in it—but 
the heaviest yet landed has only weighed 13 lb., and it was got by 
an angler from Edinburgh on the 5th inst. The Kirkaig and the 
Inver divide the favour of anglers very fairly; but those who have 
angled oneither in former years invariably select the particular river 
on which they were most successful in other seasons. 

The Culag is a stream something more important than a burn, and 
yet hardly rankable with a river; but notwithstanding its very short 
course and its smallness, it often yields both salmon and grilse when 
its more pretentious rivals happen to be out of order—in spate and dirty. 
The Culag flows from Culag Loch, half a mile, when it joins the sea at 
the door ofthe Culag Hotel, which was until this spring a private 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, known as Lochinver House. Of 
the hotel it may be said that it is well managed, the cuisine excellent, 
and the accommodation in the shape of apartments of all sorts, such 
as for comfort and roominess very few hotels can approach. Both the 
old Lochinver Hotel andthe Culag are in the same hands, the lessee 
of them being alone able to permit angling in the rivers named and 
the lochs. The sea fishing is very good, but it is not prosecuted with 
the same zest as is shown in looking after trout and salmon. At the 
present moment there is plenty of room for ardent anglers and lovers 
of scenery, who certainly can amuse themselves in very consfderable 
comfort. 

2837 trout, weighing 979 lb., were got in three weeks by a few 
anglers up to the 5th inst. There are boats on Lochs Culag, Bad- 
namurchan, Skin-a-Skink, Fewn and others, The last named has 
two boats.—Scofsmaz. 
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FLY-FISHING RAMBLES IN SOUTH WALES. 
INFORMATION FOR ANGLERS. 

Byatike my lot cast for some time in the little town of Llan- 

dovery, a town hardly exceeding the dimensions of a village, 
and lying in a district where little but Welsh is spoken, strange 
and vague sensations at first came over me, and being thus thrown 
as it were in a foreign land, the angler’s wand was the solace of 
my leisure hours, as it had been in a more northern country a 
wand of fame in the grasp of my progenitors on either side. 

In the middle of the town there was at that time a comfortable 
hotel, The Castle, which had the right of fishing over a portion of 
the Bran, one of the three rivers which meet, as the name of the 
town implies, at this place. The main river is the Towy, whilst 
the othertributary, teeming with diminutive trout, is a well-wooded 
stream, the Gwdderig. Within easy walking distance are the 
Cothi and headwaters of the Usk, whilst not far away the Irvon at 
Llanwrtyd, and somewhat more remote the Ithon at Llandrindod. 
The two latter are easily accessible by rail. A few rambles onthe 
banks of these streams, gathered at random from notes in my 
fishing diary, may be worthy of some angler’s transient notice. 
Taken in the order of their occurrence, I find that ramble number 
one was on the banks of the Cothi. I had not been long in the 
land strange to me when arumour reaching the ears of a friend of 
great piscatory prowess in South Wales, that I was somewhat ex- 
pert in the art he loved, my new acquaintance thought it would be 
a pleasure to us both to measure our strength on the banks of the 
Cothi, and therefore, so early as the month of March, invited me to 
drive with him to that stream a little below Pumsant. I accord- 
ingly only too eagerly availed myself of the opportunity of enjoying 
good sport and strengthening a growing acquaintance. This 
friendship, I soon found, would have been of very tardy growth 
had the interchange of ideas been made in our own respective 
languages, for the conversation which passed between my friend, 
and his man wasas intelligible to me as the confabulation of apes. 
Fortunately my companion could speak English, and I presently 
found we had each to fish over different sections of the water. My 
friend first alighted from the vehicle, whilst I was driven to a place 
some distance further up the river. I was not at this time aware 
that my friend was really intending to do his best to deprive me of 
any piscatory laurels I might possess. However, I was soon with 
my subject fully at heart, and my hand doing what it could to obey 
the impulses of the latter. The fish were rising well, and I soon 
had a dozen; but at thismoment my friend’s man, also a great 
angler, having disposed of his horse, came on the scene and began 
operations a little further up the stream. This was a mode of 
handicapping I did not decidedly relish, for the cream of the sport, 
consisting of the most freely rising and largest fish, naturally be- 
came lost to my creel. However, after traversing some distance, 
Ireturned, and recommenced fishing my own water, preferring 
this to angling after some one not farin front. In ascending the 
first time I got 21, on the second occasion I added 12 to the list 
whilst in afterwards walkin g down I picked up four here and there. 
On reaching my original starting point for the third time, I met 
my friend, who, having fished from some miles below, had just 
arrived on the spot. On now comparing creels we found the num- 
bers somewhat small for Welsh streams, but the time of fishing 
had been short ; my friend had 30, I had 37, whilst the man Price, 
who turned up afterwards, although taking my water before me, 
hadeighteen small fish; but in addition to this, on our return home, 
it somehow escaped that my friend had been fishing in strictly pre- 
served waters, whilst mine were otherwise. My two antagonists 
were decidedly crestfallen ; and althoughour acquaintance in other 
matters deepened, our piscatory rambles ceased where they 
began. 


RamsLeE II.—TuHE BRAN. 

The Bran is amore sluggish river than either the Towy or 
Gwdderig, and can seldom be fished in its lower sections with the 
fly immediately after heavy rain, as one or two rivulets which 
join it about the middle of its course run over clayey soil, and 
often whiten the water for days. The Towy usually clears off 
immediately on the cessation of rain. After this, the Gwdderig, 
and the Bran last of all. When clear, however, the fishing, as 
far as mere numbers is concerned, is of a high order, for in the 
summer months even at low water 50 to go or more trout may 
easily be caught with the fly in halfa day’s fishing. The pools 
are as arule short and deep with one abrupt earthy bank, one 
pebbly sloping shore, a shallow foot, suddenly deepening, and a 
strong, well-defined head-current. In such places trout may 
nearly always be secured when wading up stream and casting ahead; 
and I have had good sport, raising fine fish, one after another, 
on the very verge of the glassy foot of the pools, quickly rolling 
them with little more than the force of a gentle stroke into the 
tumbling water as it breaks away in the rapids below. The best 
fly-fishing begins at a place called Maesllydan, from which the 
angling is good the whole way up the valley to the head waters, 
which do not retain the same name, but are called Cynant, and this 
being interpreted means, I believe, the “‘river of dogs.” The 
banks are fairly open but the angler often has to wade from 
one side to the other. 

In May, I sallied forth one afternoon, rod in hand. The 
day was sunny and a slight breeze ever and anon touched a few 
of the pools. Beginning fishing at Maesllydan, I caught 33 before 
reaching the bridge of Penybont, where the road crosses the river 
and just below this place, in a dub usually full of fish, and where 
fine sport may be had when a ripple is on the water, I hooked and 
landed three trout at once. After this a very small yellow dun 
came out, on which the fish fed eagerly, the artificial represent- 
ation also did well and took good trout, for at the end of the day 
the analysis of killing properties of the constituents of thecast was 
as follows: Top-dropper black gnat, 16 ; fern-fly, 5; replaced by 
orange dun, 18; yellow dun, 17; marlow buzz, the stretcher, 31 ; 
three fish dropped off the hook before the fly was ascertained, 
making 90 in all. The trout in this stream rise well at twilight, 
and so many good fish can be added at dusk, that it is as well on 
warm nights to angle until quite dark, or until the fog becomes 
somewhat thick, when trout usually cease rising. The gravel bed 
is very deadly on this stream, being bred abundantly above the 
bridge at Penybont. In the tributary, the Crychan, above the 
beautiful falls of Glyn-moch, is a ruddy and lovely variety of the 
trout. 

RAMBLES III anp IV. 

The Gwdderig is more rapid and thickly wooded than the 
Bran and has a couple of mills with weirs in its lower sections, 
which, fortunately for the trout-fisher, prevent salmon from ascend- 
ing in any great quantities, andtherefore the angler is seldom 
troubled, as in the Towy, with their diminutive offspring. In the 
section near the town the latter are, however, rather abundant, 
but there is another fish more particularly found in this tributary 
“the parr’ of Ephemera and others, quite distinct from the fore- 
going, in either its younger or smolt stage, and intermediate in 
appearance between a trout and a salmon fry, but struc- 
turally almost exactly the same as the former. One Wednesday 
afternoon. towards the end of May,I began fishing about 2 o’clock, 
and before the end of the day found I had encreeled ro4 fish, 
g2 of which were the common variety of trout. The cow-dung 
was the favourite fly. The following Saturday I assailed the 
same stream, also late in the day, and this time secured 102 
fish, 91 of these being common trout. There was a strong wind 
up the valley, with rain at times, but the river was only slightly 
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affected in bulk. Sixty-five of the quarry I obtained in ascending 
the water the first time, to a place about three miles up the river 
which was haunted by a family of otters; animals rather numer- 
ous in this part of the country. The killing effect of flies was as 
follows : light mallard 23, orange fly 30, cowdung, only employed 
part of the time, 10; iron-blue dun, the stretcher, 30 ; unascertained 
g. There is one pool on this stream which is most successfully 
fished from the summit of a bank ten or twelve feet high by the 
down-stream cast. In another pool, from practically a single stand- 
ing point, I once captured with the fly 20 trout, this being a good 
example of what often occurs in a somewhat smallerdegree in many 
parts of this river; it is therefore advisable, in these waters, to linger 
over the best pools and not hasten too quickly from place to place. 
Switching and all other conceivable modes of casting are of the 
greatest use on this river, as it presents great diversity of 
character, and many of the best resorts are fringed by overhang- 
ing trees. 
(To be continued.) 








VIEWS OF THE BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION CONFERENCES. 


| Yea scheme of the recent International Fishery Exhibition at 

Berlin comprised a series of conferences attended by the 
Commissioners and representatives of various countries, who dis- 
cussed the present condition of fishing and fisheries, and ex- 
changed ideas upon their development. At the sitting of April 
28th a committee, consisting of Herr von dem Borne, Herr G. 
von Bunsen (British Commissioner), Professor Metzger, Herr 
Miller of Konigsberg, Dr. Runke, and Dr. Whitmack, was ap- 
pointed to draw up a report embodying the views of the con- 
ferences. This report, which has just been issued, is to be laid 
before Fishery Associations generally, with the recommendation 
that they should strive to attain the objects set forth, which are as 
follows :— 


1. Properly to support existing legislation on fishery matters, 
and where necessary to further its development. 

2. To extend a knowledge of fishery matters, and to spread 
the love for fishing. 

3. To assist in the development of sea-fisheries. 

4. To clear away the obstacles to the peregrination of fish. 

5. To prevent, as far as possible, the pollution of fishing 
waters. 

6. To destroy animals injurious to fish ; such as otters, herons, 
cormorants, king-fishers, &c. 

4. To institute prosecutions for the mischievous destruction of 
fish. 

8. To improve fisheries by the cultivation of fry and the 
placing of rare fish in their appropriate waters. 

g. To provide spawning places and shelter for fish, by means 
of tubes, sedges, rushes, &c. 

10. To further the creation of fishing societies. 

11. To suggest facilities in the transportation of fish, and to 
improve the methods of transport. 

12. To watch and regulate, according to a common plan, 
fishing districts owned by more than one State. 

13. To assist in scientific investigations relative to fishery 
matters, and in the formation of experimental stations on sea and 
land. 





TO ANGLERS,.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 

repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered bg the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for Mibting pewers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[ApvrT.] 


NOTICES OF TACKLE, 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES FOR TROUT AND GRAYLING. 

Mr. Griffin, fishing tackle maker, 15, Tything, Worcester, has 
sent us some samples of his sky-blue (a capital evening fly for 
trout or grayling); his pale blue, or July dun, another sure killer ; 
end his red ant. The two first-named flies are dressed on silvered 
hooks, and we do not see why this should not be oftener done in 
imitating these light-coloured flies. We have before noticed Mr. 
Griffin’s flies favourably, and these are well and neatly made, and 
the gut is fine. By the way, in noticing some flies Mr. Cummins, 
of Bishop Auckland, sent us some time ago, we said the gut was 
hardly so fine as we like it. This rather hurt Mr. C’s feelings, 
and he assures us he can and does supply this on the very finest 
gut, and that it is only necessary to order it so to get it. Wedid 
not doubt this for a moment, as no one knows better what is 
required than such a practical fly-fisher as Mr. Cummins. We 
only mentioned the fact that those sent were not on very fine 
gut ; and we quite admit fine gut is not always necessary, though 
we always prefer it, whatever the state of the water or time of 
year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our C orrespondents. | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. G. H.—See answer to ‘‘ Lex” last week. 


CHING—THE CHINESE BAIT. 

S1r,—In answer to J. Rawson, I have tried the Chinese bait and it was an 
utter failure. In fishing for roach, where the fish took either paste or maggot, 
when tried with Ching, or stinking Gladwin, they refuse to bite at all. We tried 
in three different parts of the pool with the same result.—I am, &c., 

Aire Street, Knottingley, Aug. 16. R. CHAMBERS. 


THE CHINESE BAIT, CHING. 

S1r,—Will you, or any readers, kindly give me instructions as to the baiting 
for roach and eels in September and October, also what are the best ground- 
baits forthem? I may say that I have tried the bait ‘‘Ching’’ and have 
found it worthless.—I am, &c., J. G.M. 

Liverpool, Aug. 17. 

[Thanks for the note about “Ching,’’ but you don’t say if it is an unpleasant 
bait to use—Is it? We should advise you to stick to paste, gentles and boiled 
wheat forroach. A good ground bait is made by mixing stale bread, bran and 
boiled rice into balls, letting the bran predominate, as you don’t want to feed 
the fish—only attract them, It is a great error to gorge fish with ground bait ; 
use it sparingly, and let it be very sweet and clean. Lob worms on a ledger 
line is your best plan for eels. ] 





LARGE TROUT AT LEA BRIDGE. 

S1r,—Yesterday, the 16th inst., I saw, at the White-house fishery, Hackney 
Marshes, a large dead fish lying in the weeds. I managed to get it out with 
a boathook, and it proved to be a fine trout, turning the scale at 4 lb. 10 oz. 
It is now in possession of one of the men at the East London Waterworks 
who intends setting it up. imagine that itis many years since such a fish 
has been found alive or dead near the bridge.—Iam, &c., F. B. 





A QUERY ABOUT TROUT LINES AND THE EYED HOOKS. 

S1r,—Will some of your experienced correspondents kindly give me their 
ideas as to troutlines: which are the best and most lasting ; and whether dressed 
lines last better than undressed? I have been using the last two seasons one of 
those bright green dressed silk lines, which may be seen in most of the tackle 
makers’ windows in London. They cost 4d. a yard, which makes rather an 
expensive item in fishing. The hard dressing seems to wear off very soon in 
the part of the line which is most continually in the water. Now, the question 
is, should the line be then redressed? A tackle-maker once told me that the 
best thing was to rub the line with a piece of mutton fat. Has any one tried 
the Ceroleum advertised in your columns ; does it answer well? Is it a varnish 
that requires some time to dry, or is it a waxy substance that is merely rubbed 
on? Finally, can lines be effectively spliced ? as my line, which is tapered at 
both ends, is still good in the middle. Will Capt. Turle kindly say how he 
knots the eyed hooks to his gut? I could not quite understand Mr. Francis’ 
method described by him in the Feld. FF. Ru€. 

[We shall be glad if some of our trout-fishing friends will give us their 
experience as regards trout lines. We have tried hair and silk, twisted hair, 
Manchester Cotton Co.’s lines, and dressed and undressed plaited silk, and we 
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most decidedly give the preference to an eight-plait fine waterproofed silk line. 
The dressing will wear off from the constant friction of the rings, and we don’t 
think F. R. C. S. could do better than try the Ceroleum which answers the 
purpose better than fat or tallow. We have found in bright clear water it is a 
great advantage to dye the last few yards a black colour with ink or dye. Mr. 
Francis spoke well of a new line with wire core for trout-fishing in last week’s 
Field,—ED.] 











CLUB REPORTS. 


THE ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 15th inst. the members were out again, and a fair show of fish was 
exhibited. Mr. Hayes weighed-in from Pulborough 4 Ib. 13 oz. of roach ; 
Mr. Deeley, jun., 3 lb. 1 oz. of roach and bream; Mr. Haines, 2 lb. 6 oz. of 
roach and bream; Mr. H. Scott, 2 lb. 4} oz. ditto; Mr. Haywood, 2 Ib, 3 oz. 
ditto; Mr. Sear, 1 lb. of dace; Mr. Deeley, 1 lb. of ditto from Broxbourne ; 
Mr. H. Mallett, 1 Jb. 8 oz. of perch; Mr. T. Fiddes, 1 Ib. ditto. Gross weight 
of all fish, 19 lb. 33 oz.—THOMAS FIDDES. 

August 16. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Aug. 15 the following members weighed-in fish :—Mr. T. W.Thompson, a 
splendid show of bream ; Mr. T. Gripton next, with bream, beating Mr. Wells 
for the prize left over from Aug. Ist ; Mr. Lucien, roach and bream; Mr. 
Mills, bream; Mr. G. Cooper, rudd ; Mr. W. High, bream, one 1 lb. 9 02. ; 
Mr. M. Dymond, roach and dace, a nice tray ; Mr. Wells, bream.—C. HART- 
LAND, sec. 

August 16. 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A match took place at Amberley on Sunday, 15th August, nineteen mem- 
bers competing for four prizes. A. Shakel first, 4 Ib. 4% 0z.; G. Taylor second, 
2 Ib. 4 oz.; H. Bates, third. 1 1b. 5 0z.; W. Saunderson, fourth, 1 lb 1} oz., 
and several members weighed-in fish. Mr. Tom Monday, weighed a fine jack 
from the Welsh Harp, Hendon.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

August 17. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The inaugural visit of this newly established, but flourishing society, took 

lace on Monday evening last, under very favourable auspices. In the absence 
of Mr. Wheeldon, of Bel/’s Lzfe, who was unfortunately unable to attend, the 
chair was very ably filled by Mr. Randall, of the Central Association, whilst 
Mr. Butler, of the Hammersmith United, performed a similar favour as vice- 
chair. After the usual téte-a-téte, proverbial on such occasions, was concluded, 
the needful was gone into in thorough carnest, every member and representa- 
tive doing his best to please his piscatorial brothers. No ground-bait being 
required to draw the visitors ; in fact, I may say that, unlike Dr, Tanner, they 
were well on the feed, the most taking bait on this occasion being beer and 
“‘baccy.’’? Letters of apology were read from several influential gentlemen, 
who were unable to attend in consequence of having to preside at a meeting 
with reference to the steam-launch question. In the course of the evening the 
usual toasts were given, and responded to in masterly style by the respective 
visitors. The chairman, in the course of his remarks, complimented the society 
on its number of members and the flourishing condition in which it stood, and 
he had no doubt that under such management it would become one of the 
largest societies in Surrey; and he and the vice-chair also spoke very strongly, 
and at great length, at the destruction the steam-launches were doing, not only 
to the fish, but to those gentlemen who were members of rowing clubs, and 
called upon every member of fishing or rowing clubs to strike the iron whilst it 
was hot, and have this great nuisance stopped to a great extent by making them 
conform to therules laid down by the Thames Conservancy, which empowers 
them to only run at a speed of six miles per hour. There were seven clubs 
represented, and considering that the distance is so great, and the clubs in this 
island so far apart, we could not reasonably expect more. The following 
gentlemen very kindly entertained the company during the evening :—Messrs. 
Randall, Butler, Ash, Bradds, Weilman, Wilson, Morris, Gardner, Clements, 
Wood, Willoughby, Mellor, Marshall, Williams, and several other gentlemen. 
As the chairman and several other gentlemen had a great distance to go, and 
as the chairman remarked he had fourteen stone to pick up on the way, Mr. 
Mellor and Mr. Morris proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and vice- 
chairman for their kindness, which was carried unanimously, and brought a very 
Ne oe and enjoyable evening to a close. The successful members on Sunday 
ast were Mr. Willoughby, 6lb. 12} oz. roach and bream; Mr. Morris, 3b. 
8 oz. roach and chub; Mr. Newman, 6 1b. 3 0z. roach and dace ; Mr. Ash, 2 1b. 
roach; Mr. Wilson, 2lb. 40z. roach, and Mr. Williams, 21b, 1 oz, dace.— 
C. NEWMAN, sec. 


CANONBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several of the members of this society were out on the 15th, and the follow- 
ing weighed-in fish:—Mr. Key, bream, 9 lb. 5 0z.; Mr, Leach, roach, 3 lb. 
td oz.; Mr. Warne, roach, 2 lb. 80z., jack, 3 lb. goz.; Mr. Cully, roach, 2 1b. 
80z.; H. Pape, roach, 1 lb. 11 oz.; W. Pape, roach and dace, 1 Jb. 7oz.; Mr. 
Finigan, roach, I lb. 2 oz.—W. H. PEARCE. 

Aug. 17th. 





THE CADOGAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The above club were represented on August 15th by the following members : 
—Mr. Seeley, heading the list with 5 lb. of roach and dace from Marlow; Mr. 
Goodger next, 3 lb. of roach and dace, and Messrs. Hemson, Pike, Small and 
Springle also weighed-in roach, dace, and gudgeon, from Maidenhead.—W. 
Rosson. 

August 17th, 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 15th the following members weighed-in fish from the Arun, Mr. 
Martin, bream ; Mr. Mortimer, bream and roach; Mr, Blackwell, bream and 
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flounders; Mr. Plumstead, roach and bream, one weighing 2 1b. ; Mr. Castell, 
bream from Dagenham; and Mr. Perry, roach from the Thames. On the 12th 
we had our annual presentation of prizes, the principal winners were Messrs. 
Plumstead, Head, Castell, Mortimer, Martin, Winterborne, and Chambers, Mr. 
Martin winning a china tea-service for the heaviest dace. Mr. Plumstead a 
handsome time-piece for alarge roach and, Mr. Castell for the sixth time taking 
the prize for gross weight.—F. CASTELL, sec. 


EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


A preliminary meeting of the above society was held on Thursday evening 
August 12th. In the absence of John Boyce, Esq., president (partner in the 
well-known firm of Buller and Sons, brewers), and also of Mr. Charles Barnes, 
vice-president, the members present voted Mr.W. Capon to the chair, and Mr. 
C. Fowler to the vice-chair. The Chairman announced that they were met that 
evening to elect a secretary, and a committee to frame a code of rules. Mr. R. 
W. Nockolds was unanimously elected hon. sec. and treasurer, and Messrs. 
Capon, Fowler, Edwards and Saul on the committee. The Chairman also gave 
some practical hints as to the management of the club, and congratulated the 
members upon the success that had met them in starting, as they could boast of 
beginning with twenty-five members out of a required number of forty. It is 
the intention of the society to introduce the practice which exists amongst 
many of the best London and provincial clubs, that of reading essays and dis- 
cussing various matters of interest to followers of Izaak Walton. Any friends 
from the metropolis will find a cordial welcome at the club-house, Host 
Palmer’s, Great Eastern Stores, St. Stephen’s Street, Norwich, and will also 
find that the members of the East Anglican Piscatorial Society can enliven 
the harmony of an evening’s meeting with song and recitation.—R. W. 
NOCKOLDS. 





GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On the 15th some fifteen of the members competed for a cup at Shiplake. 
Mr. T. Bigsby succeeded in getting first, Mr. Allum second, and Mr. Henries 
third. All parties succeeded in getting some fish. Messrs. Adams and R. 
Smith represented Hendon with jack and roach; Mr. G. Entwistle the next 
water higher up the road with a very nice tench ; Messrs. J. Green and J. Roach 
the Arun with roach, bream and eels.-—PIXIE. 

P.S.—Should any brother angler have been fortunate enough, while visiting 
Shiplake, on Sunday, the 15th, or Monday, the 16th, to have found a jack rod, 
Mr. Lumley, of this society, would like to see it. 

August 17th. 


HAMMERSMITH UNITED. 


Our Hon. Sec. having been too busy lately, engaged in a more interesting 
manner than fishing, seems to have affected the other members, as they will 
not go out; but as he will have returned to Mortlake-villa from a salt water 
fishing and wedding tour before this appears in your next issue, I hope to be 
able to send you some better takes than the following :—Mr. Page, chub and 
dace; one chub 2lb. Mr. Hobden, chub, perch, roach and dace. Mr. Stead- 
man, chub and dace. From Thames. Bank Holiday :—Messrs, Perry and 
Eden fishing some private water took to lb. of nice tench and roach. 


The energetic Little Tom 

Has got hooked fast at last ; 

We thought that they would have him soon, 
And hope they will hold him fast. 


All anglers who know Little Tom, 
I am sure will wish him joy: 
Some hope the first will be a gir], 
While others wish a boy. 


From Yarmouth Broads Mr. M. Manning, on August 9th, to Ib. of roach and 
perch ; August 10th, 8 1b. 7 oz. roach, and on the 11th, from the Yare, 4 lb. 
2 0z. roach. Peachey, tench and bream from private water. Aldridge, from 
Colne, bream, Io lb. 12 oz. ;_ chub, 2 Ib. 8 oz; one roach, 1 Ib. ; perch, 1 lb. 
8o0z.; one dace, 6 oz. ; heaviest fish a bream, 41b. 73 0z. Steadman, the 
sticker, eels from Thames. Dean, a perch from Thames. The newly married 
man out in a match on the 22nd we hope.—BLAcK Bac. 

August 17th, 1880. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., and Mr. J. Hilliar, jun.. had good shows of bream and 
roach on Wednesday last, the 11th inst, which presented a very handsome 
appearance when laid out on the trays in the club-room. The members went 
in full strength to Pulborough on the 15th, and most of them met with toler- 
able success. Mr. S. Harris had a good show of roach; Mr. W. Mecham had 
a nice tray of bream; Mr. E. Morrow had _ bream and roach; Mr. J. Hilliar, 
sen., asalmon ; Messrs. H. Auburn, S. Wilkinson, and W. Wilkinson also 
had fish. Mr. G. Edwards, a visitor to our society, showed bream and roach 
from the same place. Mr. G. Wood had some handsome carp from another 
part of the country. Mr. G. Manning had some roach from the Rye; but, 
being late home, he did not show them. The next return visit (Eastern Dis- 
trict) will take place on Wednesday next, August 25th, when we hope to see 
as many angling friends as can possibly attend, 





NORTH YORKSHIRE ANGLING 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Thomas Greenwood, of the Marquis of Granby Inn, Lowerhead Row, 
Leeds, held the thirteenth annual competition of the above association on 
Monday last, in the river Swale, at Skipton Bridge, Yorkshire, £20 in money, 
and 27 minor prizes, such as fishing rods, nets, panniers, medals, &c., were 
offered to be competed for, which drew together a very good muster of aspiring 
piscators—237 putting in an appearance with all the known tempting baits and 
allurements wherewith to entice the finny tribes from the security of their 
watery retreats. The weather was very favourable, and the water in splendid 
condition for the occasion, and a fair number of fish were caught, in all about 
80 lb. Mr. Wm. Elliott, of Leeds, was the hero of the day, taking the first 
prize of £6 with 3 lb. 153 oz. of fish, which included a pike weighing 33 lb. 
Great praise is due to Messrs, Chas. Riding and Chris. Hogg (president and 
secretary of the association respectively) for the very efficient manner in which 
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they conducted the proceedings. 


The £20 was divided into twelve prizes, and 
awarded as follows :— 


Ione Moye 

Fe 2. W Elliott, Leedsts. cre os Ac 3 «154 £6 

2. ._M. T. Robinson, Bramley Clic 43 I0s 
Oya ie Corker Leeds 08% cas ae 2 154 £2 10s 
4. W. Staveley, Leeds ........ OH AG £1 los 
5. W. Robinson, Hunslet...... 2 34 &l 5s 
6. J. F. Scatcherd, Leeds,..... 2 3% fl 

7, Us gkenderson) York, ....... Za 43 18s. 

8. R. Griffiths, Stockton ...... 2 2 16s. 

9g. W. Hares, Knaresborough ., Zed I5s. 
Tose Pe crreshats, L.eedS.)....... ss ee 2220 14s. 
Five de Alpine, Leeds .......0 ss Ps I2s, 
Eavmmcrrants 6eds i. se sciosa ton 00 : IOs. 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


There was a decided improvement in our takes on Sunday. The following 
members were the most successful :—Mr. Letch, 20 lb. bream; Mr. Hopton, 
18 1b. bream; Mr. Humphreys, one jack, 3 1b 40z.; Mr. Goods, one jack, 
3 1b. 6 oz.; Mr. Barr, 3 lb. 602. jack, bream and roach. W™. Brown, hon. 
sec. 

August 18, 


PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The trays at this club were well filled and a good display of fish, Mr. Lovett 
having a handson.e show of bream, Mr. E. Jones, bream and jack; Mr. 
Wilson, bream; Mr. Potter, jack, and Mr. Shelley, a good show of roach. 
—E. HInTOoN, SEc. 

Aug. 15th. 


REDDITCH AND DISTRICT WORKING MEN’S ANGLING 
CLUB. 


On Tuesday, August 3rd, the members of this club held their annual angling 
match on their newly-acquired water at Stratford-on-Avon. About 46 com- 
petitors entered, and 16 succeeded in taking fish. On Tuesday evening the 
prizes, which were presented by manufacturers and tradesmen of the town, were 
distributed in the National Schools by the Rev. G. Astbury, president of the 
club, in the presence of a good number of the members. The prizes were as fol- 
lows :—Gross weight of fish ; First prize, fishing rod value £1, presented by 
Messrs. Harrison, Bartleet and Co., C. Court; second, tackle case, value 
10s. 6d., presented by Messrs. A. Booker and Co., J. Brooks; third, fishing 
rod, value 7s. 6d., presented by Messrs. Lewis and Wright, H. Willis. Roach, 
dace, chub, bleak and rudd: First prize, fishing rod, value ros. 6d., presented 
by Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., and Ios. by Messrs. H. Milward and Sons, J. 
Brooks ; second, tos. by Messrs. Bartleet and Sons, and camp stool, value 2s., 
by Mr. Gorton, C. Court; third, furnished wrapper, by Messrs. J. Avery and 
Son, value 2s. 6d., and 5s. by Mr. T. Spencer, C. Lewis. Perch and eels: 
First prize, fishing rod value 9s., by Mr. Sandiland, and 5s. by Mr. Peart, A. 
Bartleet ; second, basket and reel, value 7s. 6d., by Messrs. W. Woodfield and 
Son, W. Shipman; third, registered fishing basket, value 5s., by Messrs. J. 
Warner and Sons, H. Willis. Sundry fish : First prize, fishing rod, value 3s. 6d., 
by Messrs. C. Hughes and Son, and reel, value Is., by Mr. W. Perks, H. 
Wiilis ; second, tackle case, value 4s., by Mr. Oakley, C. Townsend; third, 
camp stool, value 1s. 6d.. by Mr. Gorton, and studs and links, value 2s., by Mr. 
Terry, B. Wright. Several prizes by other donors are reserved for future 
match, of which due notice will be given. Votes of thanks to the donors of 
prizes, and to Mr. Astbury, for his kindness in distributing them, closed the 
proceedings. 


SIR HUGH MYDDELTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only three of the members of this society were out angling on Sunday last. 
Mr. Geo. Caborn had a very handsome tray of roach and dace, 9 lb. 13} 0z2., 
Colne ; T. Allard, jack and chub, 9'lb. 12} oz., Thames ; G. Rogers, roach and 
dace, 3 lb., Colne. I may mention that Mr. Allard caught his two jack with 
cheese paste chub fishing. —GEo. CABORN, sec. 

August 16. 


SHEFFIELD ANGLING CLUBS. 


Monday last was a great day amongst the angling clubs at Sheffield. 
Upwards of a thousand anglers were out in the aggregate, and so far as the 
reports go the outing was enjoyable, but the takes were small. The follow- 
ing are the brief facts of some of the more important matches :—The Chequers 
Inn Club fished at Crowle Wharf. Eighteen angled and fifteen caught. G. 
Jenkinson had highest weight, with 3 lb. 10} oz. The Barrell Inn Club fished 
at Drisney Nook, Saxilby. Twenty-seven members angled, and most caught 
something. B. Coward, with2 lb,, had the highest weight. The Bay Horse 
Club fished at Torksey. Thirty-six angled, but thirteen only were successful 
in taking fish. A. Taylor, Rotherham, with 1 1b. 9 0z., had greatest weight. 
The Nunnery Angling Club fished at Saxilby. Twenty-two angled, and many 
caught fish, though only few. George Robinson, with 6 z., had highest 
weight. The Wheat Sheaf Club fished at Keadby. Twenty angled, and four- 
teen caught fish. J. Lawless, with 3 lb. 3 0z., had highest weignt. The club 
at Blake-street Hotel fished at Brigg. Twenty-eight angled, but fifteen only 
caught fish. Mr. Batty, with 2 lb., had the greatest weight. ‘The club at the 
Victoria Inn, Neepsend, fished at Brigg. Twenty-five angled, and all but two 
caught fish. George Bickerdyke, with 7 lb. I oz., had greatest weight. The 
View Inn Angling Club fished at Brigg. Most of the members angled, and 
many caught fish, Mr. W. Joel, with 1 lb. 1} oz., had highest weight. The 
First Royals Angling Club fished at Saxilby. Twenty-two angled, and twenty 
caught fish. A. Smith, with 1 lb. 9 oz., had highest weight. The Compass 
Inn Club fished at Saxilby. Twenty-six angled, and 19 caught fish. J. Tay- 
lor, with 1 lb. 103 oz., had highest weight. Many other clubs had their day, 
but their returns have not been received, In addition there were many who 
took advantage of the day for private sport, and there was also an open match 
at Swinnton, when nearly 300 fished. Here the takes were very small. Most of 
the competitions lasted three hours. 





SOUTH LONDON. 


Yalding was well represented on the 15th by Mr. Head, at this Society, with 
roach ; he also had, while obtaining the aforesaid show of roach, the pleasure 
(2) of seeing a couple of natives strip and go into the water with a net, and 
another brace of natives beat the water with sticks and stones, to drive the fish 
into the net, which, on being brought on shore, contained some nice bream, 
roach and chub. It is a great pity that this water is permitted to be served in 
this manner, as the samples of fish that I have seen from this part of Kent 
have been very good indeed, especially the chub and bream. _ Various parts of 
the Arun were represented by Messrs. Breewood, Ellis, Mitchell, Buckham, 
Kerston and company, with bream, roach, eels and flounders. The prize list 
is just out, one of which is to hand, and I see there are 37 prizes, consisting of 
guineas, half-guineas, rods, lamps, and a set of scales complete. This includes 
43 for ist gross weight, £2 for 2nd, £1 tos. for 3rd, and £1 forthe 4th. Mr. 
Brown had a very good show from Dorking on Thursday, the 12th.—PIXxIE. 

August 16th. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on the 15th, but very few fish were 
shown. Mr. Wilson, chub, 2 1b. 2} oz.; Mr. Munn, chub, 2 1b. 15% oz.; Mr. 
Midderton, dace, 144 0z., from the Thames. 

Aug. 16th. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of the above society were out on the 15th, but no large 
takes resulted. Mr. A. Parrott, who journeyed to Pulborough, in hopes of 
capturing the fellow fish to that taken by him on Sunday week, exhibited 
2 lb. 2 oz. of roach; Mr, W. Brookman, bream and roach; Mr. W. Webb, 
roach andrudd; Mr. J. M. Brookman, sen., had some very handsome carp 
from the lakes at Alexandra Palace, Mr. E. North, usually so successful, fail- 
ing to secure an exhibition of fish.—THos. GRETTON. 

August 17th, 1880. 





TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The return visit to the above Society took place on Tuesday night last, 
August 1oth, Mr. Lord in the chair, faced by Mr. Pannell, some capital songs 
being sung by the following gentlemen:—Messrs. Lord, Pannell, Rawlins, 
Bailey, Barnard, Edwards, Thorley, Gough, White, Jones, Cox, Montgomery, 
Fort, Starr, Walters, Packman, Smith, Brads, Dingain and others. The 
District Officer, Mr. Osman, calling the list, the following clubs were repre- 
sented :—Cambridge Friendly, City of London, North-Western, Royal George, 
United Marlboro’ Brothers, Waltonians ; clubs out of the district, Knights of 
Knightsbridge, St. James’s and Soho, Sons of the Thames, and St. John’s.— 
Re GrAZH secs 

August 12th. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On the 22nd a competition will take place for three prizes, given by Messrs. 
Howard, senr., Delhaye, and G. Dale. As it is getting towards the time ap- 
pointed (viz., September 13th), to compete for T. A. Taylor’s £5 5s. cup, and 
seven other prizes, consisting of some work of art, given by Madame Piolaine, 
a new Lincoln and Bennett, a tea caddy, and money prizes ranging from £3 3s. 
to ros. 6d. anda sack of bran; members are requested to muster a trifle 
stronger and earlier on Friday evenings than they have done of late, to discuss 
in what manner and place the competition shall be carried out. —PIxIe, 

August 17th. 








SARAH BERNHARDT.—“ A thin figure is ever more poetic than a stout 
one; and Mdlle Bernhardt is thin beyond all peradventure. She is indeed of 
such immaterial thinness that her attenuated figure is a stock subject for the 
professional jesters of Paris. It is said, for instance, that she once escaped 
from robbers by hiding behind her riding-whip. It is said again, that, in her 
early career, a manager refused to engage her, alleging that he would not have 
in his theatre a woman who could enter his office through the keyhole. -It is 
said, also, that when a picture of her, by M. Clairin, showing a noble houud 
reclining at her feet was shown in the annual exhibition, M. Dumas, glancing 
at it, remarked, ‘IT see—a dog and a bone!’ But the utmost height to which 
this rather thin wit has gone as yet is the assertion that one evening an empty 
carriage drove up to the Theatre Francais and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
alighted from it.””—. B. Matthews. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly. making given.—[Apvrt.] 

Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.—‘ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
‘* Oxford,’”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd it 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


Georce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby-hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. Ne flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. AH flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,.—[Apvr.] 
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AMONGST THE EELS. 


I HAD arranged with two friends, D. and P., to go fishing one Satur- 
day afternoon just lately, and we were to assemble outside a house of 
entertainment called the Palmerston. As the hour of two o’clock came, 
so did P. and likewise a big shower of rain, which lasted an hour, 
then clearing up splendidly. In the meantime we had taken the op- 
portunily to lay in a fresh supply of victuals, in fact, a second dinner ; 
this turned out to be a wise act, for we neither ate nor drank again 
till after twelve that night. We quick-marched and soon met D., who 
had succeeded in getting his outward man pretty well sopped while 
waiting, and had likewise damaged himself inwardly at the above- 
named hostelry. His kit was heavy, consisting of about 20 Ib. of 
ground bait, eel-lines, and other miscellaneous tackle. We purposed 
fishing in the river Cran or Colne, which, in its course from Wrays- 
bury to its exit at Isleworth, passes through or by the boundaries of 
many farms, and it was in one of these farmers’ meadows we intended 
fishing. Leave was granted as soon as asked, the worthy man’s grass 
being all cut, and most of it safely housed out of the reach of thun- 
der-storms. Thecanny farmer had seized the opportunity of three 
successive fair days to literally make hay while the sun shone, 
whilst another farmer hard-by is still waiting for settled weather. 
I may state that D. is a regular brother of the angle, while P. is not. 
As it so frequently happens, the non-fisher P. took first fish, a little 
perch of about ten to the pound. He subsequently covered himself 
with glory, by swinging out the smallest jack I ever saw caught with 
rod and line—the jacklet was about as long as one’s finger. I think 
everything was against fishing, despite the heavyrain falls of the 
previous week. The sun shone merrily upon a river sunk to half its 
usual height, little or no stream running, and as bright as the liquid 
in a tumbler of filtered drinking water. D., deceived at one shaded 
place, and by a cloud covering the sun, fancied he had chanced upon 

a place of depth, and hurled in masses of ground bait; lo! the sun 

shone out again—there7was the yellow ground-bait, lying in water a 
foot deep and showing distinctly twenty yards off. We fished on, 
however, till eight o’clock ; an occasional fish and sundry heavy storms. 
Our eel-lines were all baited and thrown ir, D. thinking they could 
not do any harm, and I that they wouldn’t do any good, Sud- 
denly, a little before dusk, a surprising change came over the water, 
it became thick and muddy and rose to twice its recent height. This 
I concluded was owing to the late rains, now taking effect—yet the 
transformation was like magic—now was our chance for eels. D. 
soon had a bully good big one on an eel-line; and as he had never 
taken a fair-sized eel before, its performances on the bank puzzled 
him, especially when it wouldn’t bide patiently the cows de grace. 

We _ had now a regular farce, for D. and P., hungry, thirsty and 
tired, decided to go home, and packed up accordingly. I had been 
out many times after eels and bream with but poor success, and knew 
I was in for a good thing now, and wanted much to stop. Still, as 
they were bent on going, I thought I would leave my eel-lines in the 
water and go home with my comrades. Looking at my lines for the 
last time, I found an ‘eel on, soon he was knifed, and the line thrown in 
again, Then to my surprise D. proposed to go on fishing again— 
fancy, after we had packed up and ready to go. I let them settle it ; 


and so out came the rods again, while I laughed just a wee bit. D. 
put his rod down by the side of me, and went to pitch out a baited 
line higher up stream. Shortly there was a tug at his rod—I hailed 
him, and before he reached me landed another weighty eel for him. 
The fun was fast and furious and kept up till late; the eels, encour- 
aged by the dirty water, were mad on. We made periodical visits to 
our lines and rods, one of us carrying the knife, one in charge of the 
lobs, the other to examine, and feel for, the lines. Every time there 
was sure to be one eel on, sometimes two. Our rods were allina 
row, close together, and,when lifting mine up once, I found the line 
tight, so was D’s. I cautiously lifted my wriggling captive over the 
sedges ; it dropped off my hook on the grass, making me hunt far and 
wide in the darkness and light many a match. Subsequently I found 
it lying just by my feet. Meanwhile, D, brought his in, and to his 
wonder found it was on a shotted line ; now he had no shots on his. 
He then accused me of having taken up the wrong rod, and became 
abusive because I wouldn’t answer him—how could I, hunting for 
my lost eel as I was. However, he discovered the fish was originally 
hooked on the third rod and had run down and tangled up the lines 
just afew. Again D. and I both found our lines snugly ensconced 
in the weeds. D’s. eel after flopping and splashing, reluctantly 
visited the dewy grass. But the knife was missing; in the excite- 
ment had been dropped, and while P. dashed about after it—rather 
a vain search in the dark—D. was striving to keep his foot on his 
slippery take. No help being available, I brought my fish to the 
sedges and lost it, hook and all. We left soon after, carrying with us 
aweighty bag of eels. I have tried the same place since, when no 
thick water was running and caught but little. The next time a flood 
is on here, I promise myself to bide here till morning, o r anyhow, till 
the eels’ appetite is satisfied or till my baits hold out. Gols 








aS 


Mr. BUCKLAND tells the following story: A very nervous man went out fish- 
ing on Loch Tay. An immense salmon took the fly and ran the reel out in the 
most violent manner, the rod shaking and bending with the weight of the fish. 
The angler—we cannot call him sportsman—was pale with fright. At last, as 
the line had not been fastened to the spindle of the reel, of course the fish ran 
it clean out and escaped. With that the angler exclaimed: ‘‘ Thank heaven ! 
the brute’s gone; let us go ashore,”’ 

WHAT THE “FIELD” SAYS OF THE ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE’’ FISHING 
KniFEe.—Messrs. Thornhill, of 144, New Bond Street, have just brought out 
a new fishing knife, which has long been wanted. We well remember seeing 
such things formerly, though they never were quite what was required. This 
one certainly combines in itself more requisites than any other knife of the 
sort we ever saw. It contains large and small blades, button hook, disgorger, 
file, saw, scale of English inches and their French equivalents, capital spring 
scissors, corkscrew, leather punch, picker or pipe cleaner, tweezers and spring 
pliers, and screw driver; and the knife handle has a ring at the end, so that it 
can be fastened to the person by a sling or becket, and always be at hand when 
wanted. It is quite needless to comment on the workmanship, finish, or 
material—Messrs. Thornhill’s name is quite guarantee enough for that—and we 
make no doubt that the new fishing knife will obtain a wide and well-deserved 
popularity.—/veld, August t4th, 1880. 

‘‘ My son,”’ said an old lady, ‘‘how must Jonah have felt when the whale 
swallowedhim?” ‘Down in the mouth,” was young Hopeful’s reply. 











OCYcCACLs FATOeleA "Reale UM e 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





Ca the CHINESE GIANT. 





Ss. BIGG, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER, 33, RUSSELL STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
(Private door). 
Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 





THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


—_—_—— 


Ves BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Jsland of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 





Importers of Paniers or Fishing Baskets, the first Se., 


174B, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Buy of the Maker, and save 25 per cent- | FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
All Rods and Tackle warranted the best 
Quality and Make. 


tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 
The Angler’s Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
post free on application. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 till9.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.4§. Admission, One Shilling. 

Cetewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


DOING GOOD! 


Re E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 
MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 


Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 





size Is. 6d. each; Is. per size up to the largest made. 


S. Bigg’s “Cock Wing” Trout Flies, on sneck 
bend hooks and drawn gut, sure killers, 1s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


Hardy’s ‘Specialities’? for Trout, Perch and 
Pike. 





Spinning for ‘T'rout. 


HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See field, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FisHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 


37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr, OGDEN, 
Cheltenham. 


TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF 


COATS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 
FANCY PRICES. 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 





EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 


Ava. 28, 1880.] 


IN oe Ges; 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tack] 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Edito 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-strect. 

Messrs. Price and Cg., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Innslane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. qj Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr, J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. } Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, Windsor Bridge, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr, James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr, John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in adyance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d, 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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FLY-FISHING RAMBLES IN SOUTH WALES. 
RAMBLE V.—LYN Y VAN VACH. 
(Continued fron page 415.) 
re the breast of the Carmathen Van, near the summit, which is 


about 2,800 feet high, is a lake of moderate size. The precipi- 
tous mountain rises almost sheer and straight from one shore, 
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whilst the other is more open and exposed; the lake itself is very 
similar in character, for the side next the precipice is sandy for 
about half-a-dozen yards and then sinks to profound abysm, so that 
an incautious wader may be suddenly immersed, substituting him- 
self for a bait instead of his flies, while wading may be safely prac- 
tised at the opposite side and both extremities. On my last visit 
to the lake I walked from Llandovery with two friends who did 
not fish and with my original mastiff, Griffin. He was a dog of 
great size, but had a marked antipathy for water, except in the 
heat ofsummer. The day set in wet, and so far up the mountains 
the wind blew quite a gale, my friends therefore left me to my 
pastime and took refuge in the only inn near the place, but my 
dog would not desert me. I fished round the deep side, carefully 
covering with the fly the junction of deep and shallow water as 
bygone experience had proved to be a very deadly practice, but 
the wind formed an eddy on this side, and it required a magician 
angler to defy the blast, although, a splendid split cane rod of 
Blacker’s of itself was almost sufficient. Better fortune awaited 
me at the head of the lake, for here it was much easier throwing 
straight against the wind than across the course and in the eddies 
of the blast, hurricane though it was. With more trout coming, 
and shallower water, I waded out 100 yards or more, nearly to my 
waist, but was soon told of something left behind on shore; for 
above the voice of the aerial roar and dashing wavelets, I could 
hear a great disturbance on land and also see some wonderful 
calisthenic operations, for Griffin, horrified at the water, and 
equally fearful that I was being drowned, could hardly restrain 
himself under the double strain ; but at last love overcame fear, 
and the huge fellow swam out to me until I came to shore. In 
fishing this upper section, by far the most trout were caught by 
casting and manoeuvring the flies to the best of one’s ability along 
the lines of drifting foam and bubbles, The trout hooked them- 
selves, for the only thing that one could do after casting was to 
attempt the maintenance of a somewhat uniform and slow motion 
of the flies in one direction, for the mere act of holding the rod 
was a task of itself, and the uncertain action and sudden lateral 
shifting of the tendons in the wrist under a continued strain was 
indistinguishable from the tug of a fish. Twenty-one trout were 
the result of aby no means protracted onslaught. Much larger 
numbers than this can be obtained under favourable conditions 
and a more prolonged excursion. The trout are peculiar, being 
nearly black along the backand of avery deep, dusky golden 
yellow on the flanks and belly ; I, however, believe there are a few 
grey lake trout in the water as well, for on a former occasion I 
caught amongst many of the golden variety, a couple of fish very 
closely resembling the Norwegian lake trout, but not in such high 
condition, A small stream, the Sawdde, issues from the lake, and 
two or three miles down, at Llanddausant, contains very fine 
river trout, and is a good trouting water. Flies: March-brown, 
green drake, Marlow buzz and stone fly. 


RaMBLEs VI. anv VII. 

The river Ithon, a tributary of the Wye, in the vicinity of Llan- 
drindod is somewhat deep and sluggish, having high earthy banks 
more or less clad with bushes; between these banks there are 
long reaches of lagoon water where plenty of chub resort; at in- 
tervals, however, the river breaks into stony rapids with moderate 
pools where trout are decidedly plentiful and of fair size. Salmon 
fry are also more abundant than the trout fisher would desire, for 
the last time I fished in this river the proportion of trout out of 
the whole number brought to shore was one half, the other half 
consisting jointly of chub and fry. In many respects it resembles 
the Irvon, which also below Llanwrtyd contains chub. Above this 
town the river is rocky, rapid, and an undoubtedly good trout 
stream. Fish of moderate size are to be had, as I can testify, 
but fine tackle is required, the place, on account of the springs, 
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being a great resort of visitors. There is a small tarn on one of 
the hills above the village where fine sport can be had whena curl 
is on the water. 


RAMBLE VIII.—Towy. 


About ten miles up the Towy, starting from Llandovery, the 
river receives alarge and well-named tributary the Pysgotwr, near 
the place is Capel Ystrad-ffin close to the rocky haunt of an old 
Welsh robber, Twm-shen Cati. The scenery is magnificent and the 
fishing good ; there isa farm house close by where the angler can 
bait himself. On one occasion at this spot, I obtained 15 
trout, parr, &c., whilst a friend, an angler of old standing, failed to 
secure a single fish. I formerly believed a rippled water one of the 
most favourable conditions for fly-fishing, but I have known 
several fair anglers fail under such circumstances when I was 
filling my basket. - 

IX. 

Starting from Neath by the first train in the morning, I got to 
Devynock at 10 0’clock. Ithen walked about six miles up the 
river Usk, passing through Trecastle, which is a fine fishing 
station, where there is a good hotel, to a place some distance 
above the debouchure of the Hydfer, as the banks up to this 
point were high and thickly wooded, wading was out of the 
question under such conditions, for the river was at high flood. 
I began fishing at 12 o’clock, and caught a salmon fry atthe outset, 





RAMBLE ON THE USK. 


the only one, in fact, I ever captured above Trecastle. I then tried 
a nice pool, for which, however, the river was rather too full, and 
immediately took six trout. Thislooked promising; but I had to 
make a considerable detour before again reaching fairly open 
water, and thus some time was lost. I fished upwards, catching 
three in asmall lateral burn, one of which was about ten inches 
long, and before I reached higher sections of the stream, which I 
had fished on previous expeditions, I encreeled atotal of fifty-four, 
which was not bad sport in untried waters. It was now late in 
the afternoon, and about this time I met an ardent fly-fisher who 
had traversed the mountains from Llandovery, intending to meet 
me on the banks ofthe Usk. He had begun angling about 10.15. 
I continued fishing up the river, whilst my friend went a little 
further down. We then both of us returned and met again about 
6 p.m., and on our comparing creels my friend produced thirty- 
five and looked confident, but was less assured when my pannier 
disclosed sixty-six. However, though too plainly beaten, he was 
very well satisfied with what he had got. Alas! that his satisfac- 
faction should have been so evanescent! Though our sport was 
ended we had seven miles to walk over a dark, thickly-shrouded, 
foggy mountain. I had often traversed the way before, and 
believed I could thread the mist successfully. This time, however, 
my self-confidence was not altogether trustworthy, for, at the out- 
set, entering a wrong hollow, we presently began to suspect some- 
thing amiss. My friend suggesting that the wind had been 
blowing all day on the left cheek, and that now it was plainly felt 
on the right, advised the expedience of turning about. At length, 
after some consideration, I surmised that if my friend’s conjecture 
was right, we might find ourselves at the Lyn y van Vach at 
midnight, about 12 miles from home. Not wishing to sleep in 
the lake all night, I at last yielded to my friend’s urgent request 
to veerinourcourse. This we did at once, and at once began to 
rise rapidly. There was a sensation of relief in finding we were 
absolutely about to surmount something; but the goal beyond 
was quite another thing. However, we were soon descending 
again, my friend, alas, too often, for with soles as smooth as glass, 
and amountain side as steep as a pent-house clad with short 
wet grass, there was a constant shooting away of feet, and the 
frequent heartrending groans that rent the air as the stern of my 
friend kept meeting the ground, no doubt arose from a sensation 


of eminent torture repeated every few moments throughout a 
descent of a fourth of amile. When half a mile below the summit 
we were congratulating ourselves at being happily away from 
Alpine difficulties in a somewhat lower sphere, when we suddenly 
found our bodies ploughing a way through a field of gorse with 
bushes three to four feet high. There are certain knees that 
even now can recal to memory the 10,000 needles impinging on 
every square inch of surface. Through this purgatorial region we 
advanced, to find the way barred by impenetrable trees, under- 
wood, and deep rivulet. Back through the gorse, barred every- 
where, resting awhile, worn out, my friend half dead, it was at 
last my turn to make a suggestion, and I proposed that 
rodsand tackle should be taken down into as little compass 
as could be and that where the water flows, flow must we. If there 
was passage for water there might, though not of necessity, be 
egress for a solid body. I descended the steep bank of the stream, 
an abyss of darkness, into a small ravine, and began wading and 
groping my way carefully, through brambles and a network of 
branches, such as hem and veil-in the numberless Welsh streams. 
After much difficulty the sound of a waterfall was heard, andas there 
was only just room to pass forward and none whatever laterally, it 
was a subject of grave conjecture how deep was the fall and how 
profound the dub at the base, and whether the risk of a fractured 
neck or drowning was more imminent, My friend was somewhat 
daunted by the idea, but I was so thoroughly convinced that the 
descent must be essayed, no matter what risks, that sitting down 
in the middle of the stream and letting my legs dangle down in 
the fall, I at length, by some intuitive instinct, felt convinced I 
might safely let myself drop to the bottom. This I did, and re- 
ported progress all right ; my friend followed my plan and like- 
wise satdown in the water, but the nether region of his body 
seemed as peculiarly sensitive to the contact of water as it had on 
the former occasions been to contact with our mother earth, and 
fearful and prolonged groans with a difficulty in respiration, were 
the sounds that fell upon my ears; however, at last the descent 
was complete; and proceeding in front as before, I presently 
came to such an intricate network of brambles, that ramming my 
head into it as I might, the web only became more closelymatted 
and stronger than before. I therefore reported impractibility of 
progress, but the slightest glimmerings of faint light on the flanks 
with sundry admonitions to try the banks. My suggestions were 
followed, and I presently heard a voice proclaiming in delight 
the discovery of open ground; directly after this we found a road, 
which I immediately recognised as one near Myddfai.  Will-o’- 
the-Wisps had been abundant before we entered the stream, and 
had we been able we should have found one or two dozen phantom 
cottages, but the impenetrable brushwood hindered all attempts. 
Our troubles were now nearly over, for we were on a road ata 
place not much more than three miles from home. My brother 
piscator had not yet embraced mother earth for the last time; it 
was now pitch dark, the road was narrow and there was a foot- 
path by the side on a bank eight ornine feet high; I followed the 
more lowly path, but my friend sought higher regions and suddenly 
found himself in the lower. This was not all, for on reaching 
home and handing his creel to his wife, my companion in sport, 
to his dismay, discovered his 35 trout had dwindled to a meagre 
half dozen, for that last headlong fall in darkness had scattered 
a cast of flies and many a lusty trout from a carelessly buckled 
receptacle. One of usno doubt remembers the day and repines ; 
but the good fortune, being mine, never caused an evil croaking 
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ANOTHER Bic PrKE.—The young Duke of Newcastle and his brother are 
diverting themselves at Clumber by fishing in the lake. The duke last week 
caught a fine pike of 25 lb.—Zywth. 
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THE. COQUET AND EDEN. 
(Continued from page 331.) 

ALTHOUGH during our stay at Weldon Bridge, in conse- 

quence of the lowness of the Coquet and the bright sunny 
days, we did not do very much amongst the trout on the whole, 
yet occasionally we had a bit of good sport in the evening. We 
had been fishing one hot afternoon, and could not stir a fish up 
to seven o’clock; by that time we had reached the third stream 
above the weir, and here Y. decided that he had had enough of 
it, and would fish quietly home. We went on, and it seemed as if 
there wasnota fish in the river. Wading carefully up stream, keeping 
under the cover of bushes and the bank, throwing a long line full 
twenty yards ahead, and yet the drawn-gut line and small midge 
flies fell fruitlessly wherever we put them. But the sun is sinking, 
the shadows of the trees are creeping out, and at last! there is a 
rise, another farther ahead, and we feel new life—the fish are 
moving. All our readers who have fished the Coquet between 
Weldon Bridge and Brinkburn, well know that a little below the 
latter place the river curves round sharply, and flows rapidly 
through a deep, narrow, rocky bed, to expand again presently 
into wider streams and long still pools. 

The fish we noticed rising were in the last of the narrower 
streams. Finding the midge flies useless, as it was getting 
darker, we changed the cast, and put on a blue dun as end fly, 
a yellow dun as second, and as top fly a blue-upright, made by 
Mr. A. W. Warner, of 121, Broad Street, Birmingham, which was 
one of some samples of his flies which we noticed in this paper 
on May z9th. There were only two amongst the samples sent, 
both dressed spider fashion, or, in other words, all hackle ; and our 
experience is that most wing-flies are next to useless as compared 
with hackle flies in rapid streams. Mr. Warner’s blue-upright 
was not dressed quite as Mr. Mudford, of Tiverton, would dress 
it, or any other Devonshire fly-dresser. The hackle was very 
light in colour, in all but that part of the fibre close to the head, 
which was nearly black, giving the fly somewhat the look of the 
badger-fly. The body was smoothly ribbed, showing alternately 
black and white rings; and this is a very great feature in the 
make of this fly. If you examine the body of many of the flies 
you see about the water, you will find they are ribbed in this way, 
and it is certain trout have a great liking for such flies. Getting 
down to the water's edge, with a high bank behind—a bank 
directly behind an angler gives him an immense advantage—we 
threw across the stream, into the quieter water on the other side, 
expecting to get a rise to the end, or second fly, if at all. Hardly 
had the flies touched the water, whenaslight alteration in the swirls 
of the main current caused an instant tightening of our line, and 
we found our blue-upright was fast in a good fish which, with 
aJl the stream in his favour, gave two or three minutes’ splendid 
sport before he felt the net. In fishing for trout with the fly, in a 
rapid stream, a very quick eye is necessary, or fully half the rises 
will be missed. One trout-fisher can tell almost by instinct the 
rise of an unseen fish from the hundred other swirls and curls of 
a rapid stream; and another, in such a place, would not even be 
able to follow his flies. Nothing but experience can give this 
invaluable knowledge. 

The fish now came on to rise freely, and in that quiet business- 
like manner which every angler knows he must make most of. No 
big splashing after midges, but a gentle sucking in of flies off the 
surface of the current. At the next cast in the same spot another 
trout is hooked—again in the main current and on the blue up- 
right; the fish were evidently swimming a foot or less below the 
surface, prowling about as it were, and not in their ordinary feed- 
ing places—this only happens when there is a good lot of fly com- 
ing down or late at night. Finding that the fish evidently pre- 
ferred the blue upright, we did what we invariably do—putanother 


like it on as end fly—indeed we frequently, when the fish evince a 
decided taste for one sort, give them three of it to choose from. 
The change proved most beneficial, and for the next hour we had 
as fine a bit of sport as one could wish, creeling seven brace from 
a quarter to three quarters of a pound apiece; and probably, but 
for one of those accidents which will occur now and then, we 
should have got half as many more, for during the height of the 
rise we were unfortunate enough to hook our flies on a snag just 
under the water near the opposite side, _ Under ordinary circum- 
stances we should simply have smashed the casting line, rigged up 
a fresh one, and got the broken cast anotherday. But this was 
out of the question now, for the only samples we had of the killing 
fly were those then in use. The water was too deep to wade across 
anywhere within a hundred yards of where we were, and a quarter 
of an hour was consumed in finding a ford, releasing the flies, and 
getting back again. It was now getting dark rapidly, and after 
taking another brace or two of good fish, we decided to give up, 
and make tracks for our inn and our dinner. It was a lovely 
evening ; the glorious sea of colour in which the sun had gone 
down was still faintly lingering in the west—touching the hill- 
sides, and here and there reflected on the glass-like pool, or 
sparkling onthe stream. If anything can tend to heighten the 
enjoyment of the angler’s walk home on such an evening, and 
through such scenery, it is the fact that the creel begins to make 
ts presence felt—delighful sensation! and especially when, after 
days of hard toil, it is felt for the first time. Next to having a friend 
to walk home with, a pipe is the best’companion ; and as the crack 
of our fusee startles a hundred rabbits off to their warren, we feel 
that of all the pleasures of life none aressqénitrancing and lasting 
as trout-fishing. Presently from Brinkburn comes floating on the 
hawthorn-scented air the sound of a church bell striking the hour 
—‘Ten o’clock by Jedediah !andamilefrom home; promised faith- 
fully to be in to dinner at half-past nine, too.” Such is our con- 
science-stricken exclamation as the sound dies away; and with 
fervent hopes that our friend Y. may have been beguiled by the 
fish into forgetting his dinner, we hurry on. 


On reaching the village we creep up to the inn door like the 
guilty creature we feel we are, and any hopes of our friend having 
been beguiled, are crushed by his appearance in the doorway. 
“This is what you call coming home to dinner, is it? Jane, will 
you bring me a young chopper please ? here’s a gentleman who 
wants a crack on the head.”” Jane, who by this time has got used 
to the bloodthirsty threats of our friend, appears laughing, and 
places a chair in the hall; and as Mr. Glass pulls off our wet fishing 
stockings and brogues, our friend Y. relieves us of the creel. 
‘Shall I bring ina dish for the fish ?” says Jane. ‘‘ Dish, no! bring 
atea cup—that’ll hold all the fish he’s got, I know. Why, what’s 
this?” and then our friend is all excitement. Off he rushes into 
the room where the dinner is laid, and to Jane’s horrorbegins piling 
up the plates with the fish. ‘‘ Where did you catch them? what fly ? 
there’s a beauty,” and similar exclamations, escape friend Y. ina 
perfect torrent. ‘‘Let’s have something to eat first,” we suggest. 
And then, as we do justice to a capital repast, and while we smoke 
our pipes and whiskey over a roaring fire afterwards, we each 
recount our adventures. 


“I told you that was the fly,” says Y., when we show it him. 
‘*T knew it was the thing, sir; don’t you remember my saying it 
would take.’ As Y. generally says this every morning of every 
fly in his book, we cannot contradict him, and he calmly proceeds 
to appropriate the whole honour and glory of the catch to him- 
self; and when we meekly suggest that he had never seen this 
particular blue, or rather white, ‘‘ upright” before, he says 
“‘bosh”’—a blue-upright is a blue-upright, and you are never 
going to tell me mine won’t kill as well as this. Then he puts 
on his glasses, goes through his fly-book, and pulls out a dozen, 
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and hands them across the table with ‘‘There, sir, ¢hat is the 
proper blue-upright—yours is not a blue-upright at all; phew, I 
wouldn’t give you twopence a dozen for them.” However, when 
we inform him that the two on the cast, now almost torn to pieces 
by the trouts’ teeth, are all we have, and that we intend getting a 
dozen from Mr. Warner by first post, he condescends to examine 
it again, and at breakfast next morning even goes as far as to say, 
“You might order me a few of those flies. I have been looking 
at it by daylight, and it seems rather better than I thought.” In 
practice we found it, both on the Coquet and Eden, a great deal 
better than either of us thought, and we have both added it to 
our list of standard favourites. In our next, we hope to recount 
some of its triumphs amongst the heavier fish of the Eden. 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By Herron.—No. IX. 


OARE WATER. 

Qi more winging my way back to the wilds of Exmoor, I 

revel with delight as I wander again o’er its undulating hills, 
abounding with black game ; and down its steep gozales, through 
which many a good trout stream passes, and to which herds of 
wild red deer come to drink or to sail in the deep pools; and I 
fancy to myself in what country could a sportsman make his home 
where could he enjoy so many different kinds of sport as in the 
neighbourhood of Exmoor. Alighting on the side of Lucott Hill, 
which is one of the highest points of the moor, being 1512 feet 
above the level of the sea, I perceive a small stream trickling 
down, and I determine to follow it and see if I can catch 
any of my favourite fish. After following it down the hill 
for some distance, the stream turns short to the right, down 
through a steep ravine between that and Black Barrow Down, and 
here, for the first time, I come upon my prey as, in a beautiful 
little pool, I see some nice trout dart from underneath the bank, 
and I am not long before I have one. 

Two miles from its source the Oare Water is joined by another 
small stream, rising also on Lucott Hill, and a mile further on we 
come to Oareford, and another mile lower down it flows through 
the prettily-situated village of Oare, with its Manor House, where 
resides that thorough sportsman, the Master of the Stars of the West 
Foxhounds, Nicholas Snow, Esq. No man knows Exmoor better, 
and with either the staghounds or his own beautitul pack, he is 
very hard to beat across the forest. Iam sure the angler would 
have very little difficulty in obtaining leave to fish over Mr. Snow’s 
portion of the water. Following the stream a little further we 
come to the Parsonage, near which Bagworthy water runs in, after 
running through the celebrated Doon Valley, which forms one of 
the interesting sights of Exmoor.* 

Oare is distant six miles from Porlock, and seven miles from 
Lynton. Ifthe angler or tourist visiting this part of Exmoor, it 
is well worth his while to climb the hill called Oare Hill, up to 
Colborne, where he will be amply repaid by one of the most lovely 
views in this part of the country. He looks right over the beauti- 
ful Porlock Bay of the British Channelon the one side, and on the 
other a grand view of the Forest of Exmoor, spreading away in the 
far distance. Returning once more to the river, we follow its course 
for about two miles till we come to Layard, which consists of one 
or two houses ; on from there to Comb Cot, where a stream runs 
in rising on Oare Oak Hill, and half a mile lower down another 
stream joins rising on the same hill. 

Oare Waterup to this point can easily be fished from both 
banks of the stream, as they are quite free from bushes. A 
couplé of miles further down we come to the point called Water’ 
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Meet, where the East Lyn joins Oare Water. The East Lyn rises 
at the foot of Exe Head Hill, on the moor, no very great distance 
from the head of the Exe. Farley Water rises on Dure Down, 
which I have before mentioned in one of my previous numbers, 
and flows down on theright of Churton Ridge, while the East 
Lyn runs down on the left, and they both join near the 
picturesque littlevillage of Brendon, and when united flow on to 
Waters Meet, where, as before said, they join Oare Water. There 
are some good trout in these streams, and good open fishing. 

From Waters Meet, or from, indeed, a mile above it, we find 
that wading for good angling is necessary, as the river runs 
through a beautiful valley or steep ravine thickly wooded on both 
sides. The scenery here is magnificent, and has too often been 
described by writers for me to dwell upon its loveliness, and the 
fishing is everything the angler can desire. 

About a couple of miles from Waters Meet the angler arrives at 
Lynmouth. One entering which the river is joined by the West 
Lyn, which also rises on Exe Head Hill, and after running very 
rapidly down passes through the beautiful grounds of — Riddell, 
Esq., who kindly lets them be open to the public three days a 
week. The scenery inthese grounds, with the beautiful cascades 
formed by the river, is simply lovely. 

The two rivers having joined, run into the Bristol Channel, 
about a quarter of amile lowerdown. Plenty of salmon come up 
during the season. Lynmouth is very pretty, and from the 
bathing place for Lynton, which is situated on a very high hill 
towering up over the little village below. There isa very good 
hotel at Lynmouth, kept by Miss Jones, called the Lyndale Hotel 
where anglers and tourists will find every accommodation, also 
up at Lynton are three or four very good hotels, including the 
Royal Castle, Valley of Rocks, Crown, &c., &c., where they can 
also find first-class quarters, and every information given them. 
And here I shall leave my friend the angler fora short time to take 
up his abode, either on the high, ground at one of the above 
hotels at Lynton, or at the Lyndale, Lynmouth, from either of 
which places he can get by coach to different surrounding towns 
and by steamer to Bristol. 


[Have any of our readers not read ‘‘ Lorna Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor,” by R. D. Blackmore? If there exist such, we say to 
them, read it, if you want to read the best novel of the kind ever 
written. But let them not ever mention it to Mr. Snow, of Oare! 
or their permission to fish will be answered by a “‘ Dang Larna 
Doone.” And well may Farmer Snow complain, for the entranc- 
ing story hassent thousands to the lovely valley, and his fish have no 
peace. You will find the novel in every town and village in the 
county. Mr. Blackmore is an angler, and enjoys few things 
more than strolling along a Devonshire trout stream.—ED. ] 





JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF AN ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 309). 


SHADE FISHING I)i NORTHUMBERLAND. 


NOW throw in the bait : tell my friend to watch the rod, and 

if he see the slightest nibble to strike instantly (this is the 
beauty ofthe tackle) while I go and look about a little higher upthe 
wood. Not perceiving any fish stirring I return to my friend, 
when down goes the end of the rod, and my friend strikes imme- 
diately, and before two minutes have passed the fish is in the land- 
ing net, and our first fish for the day is caught. After breaking 
his neck and putting him out of further pain, he has to undergo a 
post-mortem examination, wherein, in order to get at the contents 
of his stomach, we partially dissect him, and wherein we find 
perfect stone flies and caddis. Afterlearning this, 1 make an ad- 
dition to the tacklé we are fishing with by tying three feet from the 
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end a fine thread of drawn gut stained a slate colour, which is in- 
visible in clear water, armed with a No. 9 round bend hook with 
bristle tied to it, which I bait with a caddis thus: inserting the 
hook in the head of the caddis I put it right through, until the 
point of the hook can be felt at the other end. Its head is then 
drawn over the shank of the hook, and the small piece of gut or 
bristle holds it in that position, hindering it from slipping down 
and leaving the shank of the hook bare. I now bait the tackle 
with a small red or brandling worm, walk alittle higher up to what 
I think a very suitable place, and cast them in, giving the rod to 
my friend, when, before I am seated on the grass, down goes the 
rod top. Then a gentle stroke from the wrist, and my friend has 
hold of what appears to be a very good fish; after running about 
twenty yards of line out there is a sudden check on the line, and 
we think the fish is gone, but winding in all loose line we find 
that either the worm-tackle or the single hook has caught some 
sunken branch or other impediment in the bed of the river. We 
soon find it is the single hook, for, by the furious boiling of the 
water, we can see that the fish is making the most frantic efforts 
to escape. Friend says this is a dilemma he never anticipated. 
“We must break the gut, fish or no fish,” say I. And suiting the 
action to the word, I put on the strain gradually until the gut 
broke, when whiz went the reel, and before you knew what had 
transpired, he was leaping three feet out of the water. Aftera 
few more wild rushes I had him in the landing net, and the fish 
was ours. My friend, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, 
remarks: ‘I had completely given him up for lost, and I never 
was more pleasingly surprised in my life, after the breaking of the 
gut, than to find him still fast. AndI can now see the advantage 
of having your gut traces and casts made tapering from end to 
end. Had that trace not been almost perfect in that respect, we 
would have lost both trace and fish.” ‘ Well,” I sayy aft 
thoroughly coincide with all you have said on the subject of 
tapering lines and casts; every trace, swim or cast, for all sorts 
of fishing, ought to taper gradually from one end to the other. 
But here isa fish within two yards of this side, in the shade of 
that plane tree ; I will go and have a look at him.” Leaving the 
rod witht my friend, when I got opposite where I saw him, I go 
down on hands and knees, and cautiously creep, screening myself 
by the intervening boughs and leaves, until I am looking down on 
the place where I saw him break the water. All is still, nothing 
stirring, as I look down into the depths of the blue water. 
I beckon for my friend, who, following my example, 
is soon alongside of me looking also into the depths below. Thus 
we remain as immovable as two statues for a few minutes, when 
my friend descries him coming lazily up close in to the side, which 
information he telegraphs to me by a poke in the ribs with his 
elbow.” ‘Swimming rather deep for fly-taking’” I remark after 
he gets by us, for in this kind of fishing you can almost tell 
whether they are feeding on the surface or not. But as he has a 
certain beat up and down which he never exceeds, I tell my friend 
to wait until he comes back again. Ah; here he is, and I havea 
caddis betwixt my forefinger and thumb, and just as he has passed, 
by a movement of the finger, I sent it in to him rather behind him, 
when around he turns with a swirl that makes the water eddy again. 
But he has not taken it, for we can see it slowly descending into 
the depths below, neither has he discovered that the enemy is.on 
his track or that four prying eyes are invading his privacy. My 
friend says, ‘‘How I would like to capture that fish, he is two pounds 
if he is one ounce. What is the best means to use to effect that pur- 
purpose ?” IJ answer by taking from my pocket a flat tin box seven 
inches long by five wide and one half inch deep, inside of which 
I have four flannel leaves, these before leaving home I saturate 
with water and then gently wring the excess out of them. ‘This 
done I place my minnow, worm, grub, and natural fly-tackle be- 
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tween the damp leaves of the box, so that there may be no delay 
at the water. *Tis from this box I soon take my dibbing or drop 
minnow-tackle which is thus made or fitted up. To a yard of 
medium fine tapered round gut knot on a swivel, then take a 
thread of rather finer gut and to the end thereof tie a number six 
round bend double hook, the shank of which you must load 
with lead and finish it off with a taper, the heavy end to 
be next the bend of the hook. Next makea loop at the other 
end of it, for the purpose of fastening it to the swivel. You will 
now want a No. 9 hook for a sliding hook to put into the tail of 
the minnow to keep it straight while you are fishing with it, 
which is a much better plan than the old method of tying the tail 
of the minnow with silk. To bait this you will want a baiting- 
needle. Nothing makes a better than the wife’s darning-needle, 
with a nick filed through the eye. To bait this tackle, unloose 
the armed gut from the swivel, take off the sliding tail hook, insert 
the end, of the loop in the eye of your baiting-needle, put the 
needle in at the mouth of the minnow and out at the tail, draw 
tne armed gut through until the hooks lie below each eye, slide 
on your tail hook and make all fast, Tie it on to your reel-line, 
and it is ready for fishing with ; all of which operations I have 
now dene. I give the rod to my friend, andwe wait with the 
minnow hanging about three inches above the surface of the 
water, and presently here comes the fish, Just about one foot 
behind him, and with as little splash or disturbance of the water 
as possible, down goes the minnow, making tracks in a zig-zag 
manner, diving from one side to the other, and thus descending ; 
which is the beauty of action in this kind of fishing, and the trout, 
deliberately turning round, has the minnow before it gets half 
way to the bottom; when, with as little resistance as possible, we 
give him line, and let him run off to gorge the bait, which he is 
not longin doing, As he soon begins to move again, my friend 
gives him a gentle stroke, and the fight begins in earnest. Ashe 
instantly, and with the swiftness of a sky-rocket, runs out twenty 
or more yards of your line ; when, by patiently humouring him, 
first letting him go, and then gently drawing him back, we soon 
render all further efforts on his part fruitless and unavailing. This 
is allso well described by the poet Thompson that I shall take 
the liberty of quoting him :— 

At last, while happly o’er the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, he, desperate, takes the death 

With sullen plunge ; at once he darts along, 

Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line. 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 

The cavern’d bank, his old secure abode, 

And flies aloof, and flounces round the pool 

Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand 

That feels him still, yet furious, to his course 

Gives way, you now retiring, following now 

Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage 

Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 


And to his fate abandoned to the shore, 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Always have your minnows as fresh as possible ; you can fish 
with salted ones, but your chances are not nearly so good. In my 
next I will treat of our different methods of fishing with the 
caddis and the oak grub, &c., in June, July and August, among 
bushes and trees in deep water. 

Joun TWEDDLE. 

Choppinton, Northumberland. 

[Mr. Tweddle is a practical fly, minnow, and tackle maker. 
That he is a practical angler his interesting articles abundantly 
prove. We had the pleasure of meeting him when in the north, 
and he kindly promised to send us some notes from his experiences 
in angling, extending over sixty years. He is a self-educated 
man, and a most enthusiastic angler, and well does he know how 
to appreciate the beauty of life and nature in sunlight or shadow, 
for his life’s work as a miner buries him in the depths of the earth. 
In his leisure moments he looks to his books—for he has a 


treasured library of some hundreds of volumes—and angling for 
his recreation.—Ep. ] 
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RIVER REPORTS. 


MID-THAMES. 


‘* My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARF. 


Every day during the past week I have been trying to find a man who has 
caught any fish, so that I might take him to the nearest hostelry and shed a 
tear of congratulation on the auspicious event. I still retain the four d.’s in 
my pocket, and shall, I fear, eventually, in despair of finding such a man, have 
to lavish the amount on an individual who has vo¢ caught any fisb, viz., my 
worthy self. I have been zz guest of fish day by day since my last note to 
THE FISHING GAZETTE, but all to no avail, until I have been obliged to end 
‘my last note’’ by committing fe/o de river, and thus get the crowner é7-quest 
of me and an enlightened Mid-Thames jury to sit upon my piscatorial remains, 
for Iam sick and silly of this fishy quiescence. Theriverisin apparent excellent 
order for any kind of summer angling, but very few reports of success have reached 
me—vwith one exception, that of Mr. W. Vincint, of Bourne End, who, with his wife, 
on Monday, landed some seven jack, the lady’s best fish scaling 54 lb., and the 
gentleman’s 10 lb 2 oz.—all the fish heing had during a few hours of south- 
east wind, but when it veered round to its old quarter, north-east, not another 
fin could be had. At Hurley a tench of 43 lb. has been taken, anda gentleman 
fishing with Rockwell from that ‘‘honest ale house,’”? The East Arms, has 
taken some decent jack—all the baby ones being carefully returned. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—River low and bright, but otherwise in good trim 
for any angling. The piscatorial barbel contest takes place on Monday, and 
many places are being baited with premium-priced lobs, and jealously guarded 
from depredators, who invariably think rye-pecks are placed in the river for 
their especial use as a moorage. Weather superb. Wind N.E.—Maritow 
Buzz. 

Aug. 25, 1880. 





The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good. Prospecrs: Good. 
fine and warm. Sport DurInG THE Past WEEK: Mr. T. H. Stevens, of 
Caversham, took a splendid basket of perch, chub and jack last week. The 
perch were particularly fine. A party of three gentlemen from Birmingham 
Jast week, staying at the Crown Hotel, Caversham, also took some fine perch 
andchub.—R. Mitts. 

August 26th. 


Weather 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good order for all sorts of fishing. 
PROSPECTS: Prospects good, weather fine. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Two days, 6 barbel andsome good roach and chub, and a trout of Rub, 
Wednesday, 6 dozen of roach.—_JoHNn RusH. 


August 26th. 
The Thames (Halliford). 


Water very low and bright. There will be no great takes until we get some 
rain. eorge Rosewell, 1st day, 23} lb. of bream; 2nd day, 24 lb. bream and 
dace ; 3rd day. 16 lb. bream and dace; 4th day, 5 jack, 4 dozen roach and 
dace ; 5th day, 9 bream, 2 largest weighing 22 1b.—GrEO. ROSEWELL. 


The Thames (Kingston). 


Roach, dace and chub fishing in good form; water bright; wind, north- 
east, a slight shower of rain this morning. — JOHN JOHNSON. 


August 26, 

Thames (Monkey Island). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very low and clear. Sport DuRING 
THE PAST WEEK: Very little sport has been had this last fortnight, some 
small takes of roach, two or three dozen per day. Gudgeon coming on more 
kindly, eight and ten dozen a day being taken, and running very large this 
season. A gentleman staying at the Monkey Island Hotel has taken some 
very good chub, whipping under the boughs and between the weeds. A gentle- 
man out fishing to-day had 15 Ib. of chub and barbel. Bank anglers, two 
jack on Sunday, just below the island (3} lb. and 43 1b.) I have no doubt 
that when we get some rain and alteration in the water there will be some 
good jack and roach fishing. I hope to have a better report next week. A 
gentleman has just now brought in six dozen very nice roach and dace, many 
of the roach scaling } lb,R. PLUMMER. 


August 25. 
The Thames (Richmond). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In splendid order for all-round fishing. SporT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: All the fishermen have been out and have had good 
sport. This is the best fishing season we have had for some years, the average 
takes of the men are Jo to 12 dozen each day. The dace are very fine, I caught 
on Sunday last 12 dozen dace before 2 o’clock in the day, and had 12 as near 
half a pound as possible.—Jonn BUSHNELL 


August 25th. 

The Thames (Sunbury). 

CONDITION OF THE Water: Clear. VRospects: North-east wind ; 
Prospects not very good. Sport DurING THE PAST WEEK: T. Stroud, 
three day’s, best day four jack and three chub; A. Stroud, four days, best day 
six bream and three dozen roach ; J. Stroud, six days, best day one jack, 4 lb., 
one chub, 44 lb. and four dozen gudgeon.— A. SrrRoup. é 

August 25. 





The Thames (Windsor). 


Water still low and bright, consequently nothing grand has been done here. 
Roach are beginning to come on and look promising, when Mr. Day, of the 
Wheatsheaf, secured to his own rod on 19th, 68 good fish, and on the 2oth 48 
ditto; Mr. Arley, of Slough, coming up with 8} 1b. Pike are very quiet, or, 
rather, the heavier ones, as several have been had, but none to toucha 
glb. 302. fish taken by Mr. H. Manning, of Windsor Castle. Chub have 
been had whipping; Mr. Struton, of Eton, is credited with a handsome one 
among others of 4 lb., two others of this weight coming under my notice. 
Barbel are to be had with judicious baiting. I tried them for the first time this 
season, and had on the 23rd inst., before breakfast, five capital conditioned fish 
going about fq lb., largest 4; 1b.; and Mr. Sowerbatt, fishing with me, three 
of about 9 lb. To-dayI had them alone, and took five, going 11 lb., alsoa 
pretty roach of 14 0z., which fancied a red shrimp and paid for it. Gudgeon 
are well on, and the fishermen here have been showing their patrons capital fun 
with them.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 

August 25. 

Barle and Exe (Dulverton, Somerset). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Owing to heavy storms which occurred during 
the night, these rivers which have been very low for some weeks, and still are, 
have become slightly coloured and in much better order for angling. PROsPECrS. 
—If we have more rain, they will be in first-rate condition for trout fishing, but 
the weather this evening seems to be taking up again. Most of the big trout 
remain in the deep pools. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK.—Sport on these 
rivers has been very bad indeed for the last six weeks. The water has been 
very low and clear, and without fishing up stream with very fine tackle, any 
good baskets would hardly be made. Last Saturday, two gentlemen who 
stayed at the Lamb Hotel here, fished fron Tan Steps down and caught two 
good baskets, 277 in all, most of them being small. Very few salmon have been 
seen up as yet.—G. WILLIAMS. ? 

Aug. 26th. 

Cooling Castle, Rochester. 

Went yesterday with a frier.d to the above-named place, an old ruin sur- 
rounded by a large moat; a modern house is built inside theruins. The water 
is shallow, and, of course, sluggish. The place is full of eels, carp, tench and 
roach, as they call them, but I believe them to be rudd or shallows; they have 
the very red fins andthe peculiar shaped mouth of the rudd, many of which I 
have caught in the Ouse. They bit very freely at gentles in the early part of 
the day, and even up to about 2 o’clock, after which time we could do nothing. 
My take was 64 roach and 4 eels; my friend creeled 42 roach. The big ones 
were too much for us ; they swam and splashed about, and were not very shy, 
but they refused to take either lobs, brandlings, cheese, paste or gentles. The 
place is extremely interesting, and well worth a visit. I hope to fish at Mote 
Park, Maidstone, during next week.— ROVER. 


Cork (Ireland). 


There is really nothing to send from here. The rivers are almost dried up, 
and no angling is pursued, I am getting some information about the results of 
the season, and will send them in due time.—-ANGLER. 


August 26th. 

The Dove (Derbyshire). 

Fishing with the artificial minnow has become again the most lucrative 
methud of obtaining sport. ‘The past few cloudly days seem to have retarded 
the naturals and the custoiary insects that infest the banks and surface of the 
stream, When there are no flies upon the water the fish cannot be expected to 
rise, and the angler resorts to spinning and what has been well described as 
‘‘bottom-fishing with the corners off,’’ viz., dibbing with one caterpillar. We 
saw a basket of trout weighing 7# 1b., all taken by this means from the Dove, 
near Rocester, whilst, above the Dale, we hear of several nice takes with the 
“‘ Gregory’? and Devon baits.—THE SPLODGER. ” 


Exe (Exeter). 


At present water is in good order for bottomi fishing, but severe storm last 
evening, accompanied with thunder aud lightning, will necessitate patience. 
Weather very close, and more thunder expected. In the river some good 
roach and eels have been creeled. At Exminster Ponds also some tench, 
roach and eels have been taken. Mr. Kelley, last Monday morning, landing 
3 tench, the largest scaling 2} 1b. and 4 eels.—J. A. K. 


August 26th. : 
The Exe (Tiverton). 


CoNDITION OF WATER: To-day the water has come down very thick, 
owing to the heavy rains which fell early this morning, but risen very little, 
if no more rain it willbe fishable to-morrow (Friday). There should be some 
good sport obtained before the end of the season, which closes on the 31st 
inst. ‘The Exe has been very low for weeks, and nothing has been done except 
at dusk, when trout have sported for a short time; flies killing best, halfstone, 
blue upright, red palmer, silver twist, and Hofland’s fancy.—On Friday last 
Mr. Collier’s ‘* otter hounds”? met at the Ashley turnpike gate, and hunted 
the Exe below Tiverton, and succeeded in killing, after two hours’ exciting 
sport, a fine bitch otter weighing 17 1b.—To-day, at the Petty Sessions, before 
the Mayor (E. M. Winton, Esq.), W. T. Waldy, H. S. Gill, J. Lane, and 
J. Wills, Esqs., three men, named Wood, Forward and Squires, were 
charged with “ groping”? unlawfully fishing in the river Lowman (a tributary 
of the Exe) at Crazelowman, on Sunday morning, the 8th inst. The case was 
proved, Wood and Forward were fined £1 each, and Squires 10s.— WILLIAM 
MUDFORD. 

Aug. 26. 

[For the benefit of those of our readers who may not know what ‘ groping ” 
is, we will describe it. The rascals select a pool on a trout stream, strip, throw 
stones in, and splash about to frighten the trout into the holes and under the 
stones, and then catch them with their hands by tickling. Luckily, water-rats 
are tickled by mistake at times, and they put their teeth through the tickler’s 
fingers. —ED. ] 

Lark and Cam (Newmarket). 

Anglers are now busy on these streams; roach and dace are also busy, for 
they are feeding like mad, wheat and paste (yellow) being the baits most 
fancied. Some splendid trays of roach and dace have been shown here this 
week. Out of one lot I weighed a dozen roach, and they scaled 172 1b.; 
several since I have had near 2 lb, each. The dace are simply splendid fellows. 
Rather too early for pike fishing, though several good fish have been seen; in 
fact, one near Upware, on the Cam, is described as being a perfect mnster. 
Bream are gone off a bit here, though, on the Yare, near Lowestoft, they are 
feeding well. I think we shall have some good chub-fishing later on. I have 
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seen some splendid aldermen sporting in some deep holes I know well; the only 
thing is whether the otters will let them rest. I shall try and destroy the otters 
this winter, forin a little stream they destroy and frighten all the fish.—W. igky 


Newmarket. 
The Lea (Cook’s Ferry, Edmonton). : 


On August 22nd we had a large company of anglers, ‘who had a very suc- 
cessful day’s sport, jack being taken in Jarge numbers, and as many as nineteen 
were brought into the house to be weighed, the heaviest fish scaling 73 lb., 
which was taken by Mr. Munro, secretary of the Edmonton and Tottenham 
Fishing Club. A few weeks ago I stated that he was a persevering young 
man, and now he has proved the fact by being successful in taking the 
largest fish that has been taken by any member of the above club. This fish 
was taken shortly after six o’clock in the morning, therefore proving the old 
proverb—‘ The early bird catches the worm *—to be correct.- All the other 
fish that were weighed ranged from 4} 1b. to r lb. 7 0z.. Mr. Collyer took one; 
Mr. Alfred Hammond, of Fanshawe Street, Hoxton, took two ; and one of my 
own lodgers took one. There was also a large quantity of roach taken, 
Mr. Stevens, the bailiff, informs me that chub have been seen in large quantities, 
and in fine condition During the last week the waters were low but clear. 
On Sunday morning they rose about 3 feet; and what with the beautiful 
weather and also the splendid condition of the waters the prospects seem to be 
very encouraging. —SAMUEL SEWELL. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire.) 
These waters are in excellent condition for angling in all its branches, and 


the fish are plentiful and well upon the fords. Good sport can be had up the 
Severn at Arley, Highley, and in fact upon any of the numerous fords on one 
of the finest rivers in England—cither for an outing or a fishing point of view. 
The river above Bewdley is in its natural form, not dammed up by weirs, &c., 
there are fords near half a mile long. The Teme will do for the grayling fisher, 
it is fine and low, and at Knightsford, Stanford or Newnhan, the tourist can 
get fishing free by putting up at the inn at either place. I know the hosts at 
each house and am quite sure a stranger will be treated well. Great quantities 
of fish are being taken in this district, trout, perch, dace, chub, roach, gudgeon, 
bream, carp, tench and eel; the flies I will name are the sky blue, red ant, 
whirling blue and Griffin’s fancy.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


The Suir and its Tributaries, Clonmel (Ireland.) 

Though the lower part of the river has been in good order for salmon fish- 
ing, we have only heard of two fish being killed, by Mr. Thomas Phelan, Kil- 
manahan, We have had some rain last night, and as the glass is falling we 
will likely have more. There is very little trout-fishing by day, but during 
almost all the night you will be sure to kill those nights from 10 to 3 o’clock 
in the morning. On Tuesday night Mr. O‘Donough killed no less than 2 st. 
weight of trout, averaging 3 lb. each, and on the same night Tom Carthy 
landed 18 lb. weight of good trout. As the weeds are at present numerous 
they had to wade out in some parts of the favourite spots. Mr. Bradford killed 
ten good trout at Kilsheelan Bridge, between 10 and 11 o’clock, and on the 
same night we saw great numbers of peal and salmon, evidently travelling up 
the river. The salmon-fishers on the lower waters are so provoked that the 
season is to close so much earlier this year that they say they won’t take any 
interest in preserving the river. We hear of scoop nets being used lately to 
capture trout by some wicked poachers; no bailiffs being on the river they can 
do asthey please. The taking flies at present are red hackles, orange grouse 
and green wren. After this little fresh in the river there ought to be some 
good day-fishing.—Dora. 


. August 26. 
The Trent (Newark). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very low and bright. Wind still continues 
northwards. We had a very heavy storm here this morning, which may 
possibly alter the colour of the water, but I think it will not affect it much ; at 
least, as regards height, but I think a trifle more colour will improve the water. 
Prospects : The prospects for the next few days in my idea are very good. 
Fish of any sort are to be taken if the angler has plenty of stuff to throw in in 
the shape of ground bait. Roach are taking malt and creed wheat, while chub 
have been biting at wasp-grubs very freely. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Some nice samples of fish have been taken this week. The best bag that I have 
heard about consisted of 20 barbel and 22 chub, the former taken with worms 
and the latter with wasp-grubs. I think they were taken by two anglers from 
Barnsley, but I did not get particulars. Some nice barbel have also been taken 
in the neighbourhood of Fiskerton and Stoke, and odd ones here and there with 
both worms and scratchings, without the places being previously baited. One 
of our local anglers has averaged 30 roach and dace of an evening this week, 
after he had done his day’s work. Bait, gentles—THE TRENT OTTER, 


Aug. 26. 
Trent (Nottingham.) 


There are sometimes strange things happen in fishing. In my last report to 
the GAZETTE Istated that barbel were dead off the feed at worms, but before 
the letter got into print one of our noted anglers produced a catch of twenty- 
five barbel, weighing 87 lb., all of which he took with worms ; then quickly 
followed another take of 711b., besidesa smaller catch of 40lb., all with the 
worm. Now [have always been of opinion that fish-feeding depends a great 
deal on the state of the temperature ; unobserved we have sometimes a very 
cold night, which, of course, must greatly affect the water, and unless the 
following day turns out sunny and warm most of the fish refuse to bite; here 
comes the usefulness of carrying a small thermometer, which would enable you 
to discover the cause of the fish not feeding. Roach and dace have been well 
on at creed, malt and wheat, the latter has proved the most killing, and anglers 
for these fish cannot do better than continue to employ them, and use worms 
for barbel. Water still low and clear, with every prospect of good sport.— 
H. Bairey, Kirk White Street, Nottingham. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers are now in first class condition for fly-fishing, and 
grayling have begun to rise freely; but they are becoming remarkable short, 
and anglers using limber rods stand but a poor chance of hooking their fish. 
I myself recommend a stiff and very light rod that tells instantly at the point of 
the wrist ; and you cannot strike too soon for grayling fly-fishing. They reject 
the fly. The quickest of any fish that swims. Sport DuRING THE WEEK 
has been fair, and some decent baskets of both trout and grayling have been 
killed. The best feeding times have been the first thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night, just before it gets dark. The killing fles have been the 
small dun, bumbles, blacks and red flies. The bottom fishers still continue to 
kill some good big trout on various parts of the Derwent, the last thing at night, 
with gentles and wasp grubs for baits; several fish from 1 lb. to over 2 lb. 
each have been killed in the deeps. Grayling now are getting out of the deeps 





and will be found in shoals in the streams; and where you catch one fish, 
whip that place by inches carefully, as grayling are gregarious and go in 
shoals. » Weather very close but dull:-—G. J. Faron. 


August 26. ‘ 

The Wye (Ross). 

The river is now in splendid order for the fly or for tail fishing with gentles. 
Salmon are plentiful in the catches, and several nice fish have surrendered to 
the anglers, and on Tuesday, M. De La Hay, Ross, took a nice fish of 16 lb. ; 
and on Monday, Mr. Ackerman, Ross, landed one of Io or 12 lb. One day last 
week, John Leech, a local fisherman, hooked a fine fish of 14 lb. on a small 
trout fly, but got broke. 


NOTICES OF TACKLE, 


PorTER’s REGISTERED “VeErL” Prorecror. Made and sold 
by Henry Porter, Optician, &c., 181; Strand, London. 

Mr. Porter has sent us one of his registered “Veils,” and, after 

examining it carefully, we find that itis all that it claims to be, 

and, in fact,a most valuable invention. 








It is extremely simple ; 
the veil-is of silk, of white or different colours, and has eye pieces 
inserted, spectacle fashion, of pure plain or tinted glass, or con- 
cave and convex lenses, to suit different sights. Touse the veil 
all you have to do is to tie the wire gauze round the head, then 
throw the longer part of the veil over the hat, and gather the 
sides and ends with the silk ribbon round the neck and the head, 
face and neck are then perfectly protected. To those of our 
readers in India, America and other places, where creeping or 
flying insects pests abound, such a protection as Mr. Porter’s 
veil would be far more efficient and comfortable than the oils and 
unguents they at present have to resort to, and which are often 
as unpleasant as the plague they usually fail to ward off. Indeed, 
even in this country we have frequently been driven away from 
the river by a swarm of midges which cared nothing for our 
tobacco smoke. We shall always take Mr. Porter’s veil with us in 


future. 
WARNER’S REGISTERED FISHING BASKET. 


Mr. WARNER, of 121 and 122, Broad Street, Birmingham, has 
sent us one of his fishing baskets for notice. It is on the princi- 
ple of Parker’s basket, and forms a capital seat for the angler, as 
well asa most capacious receptacle for his fish. It is oblong in 
shape, in fact, like a low stool, and stands on four short legs, 
Inside it contains two leather bags, so fixed as to be out of the 
way of the fish, forthe angler’s tackle and lunch. It will be in- 
valuable to all anglers who fish for roach, perch, bream, &c., from 
the bank, and we should say ourclub friends would thoroughly 
appreciate it as a most appropriate and useful prize. It is 
extremely light, and yet thoroughly well made and strong. It 
is essentially a bottom-fisher’s basket, and we should imagine the 
price is moderate, 








FLY-TIERS AND THE NEW EYED-HOOKS. 

We have heard from some of our readers to the effect that 

they experience difficulty in getting fly-tiers to dress flies, 
on the new eye-hooks which have been brought out by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, of Kendal, from Mr. Hall’s designs. Naturally, 
those who have been accustomed to tie flies in one manner all, 
their lives will find ita little awkward to dress on the eyed-hooks, 
at first. 
will be to cut their own throats. 
up the use of a good thing because fly-tiers are prejudiced, and 
will soon remove their custom elsewhere. As Captain Turle 
pointed out, flies dressed on the eyed-hooks ought to be much 
cheaper, as no gut is employed. If fly-tiers are wise they will 
take the bull by the horns, and learn how to dress on the new 
hooks at once. They will have to, sooner or later. 


To charge more for doing them, or to raise difficulties,. 
Anglers are not likely to give 








NO MORE GAS OR LAMP USED IN DAYTIME.—Wherever there 
is a window, skylight, or fanlight, Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors ean be 
adapted. They supersede all artificial light, and are manufactured at prices 
suitable for either noblemen’s mansions or artisans’ workshops. Pyospectus 
sent on receipt of two stamps, addressed (D. N.) Chappuis, Patemtee and 
Manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street, London.—_{ ADVERTISEMENT. } 
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THE NEW “ACME” LINES. 
R. DAVID FOSTER, fishing-tackle maker, of Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, hassentus oneof his newNo. 0, “‘ Acme” trout 
fly lines: we have examined it carefully and tried it with a rod, 
and are delighted with it. It is the line of lines forthe fly-fisher. 
It is strong enough to kill the strongest trout that ever lived, and 
yet it is as fine as the very finest of fly-fishing could require; but 
strength and fineness are nothing new, andif these were its only 
merits we should not feel justified in calling attention to it. It 
has another quality, however, which is quite new, and one which 
every fly-fisher will appreciate directly we mention it, and that is, 
weight. Successful fly-fishing on most of our English streams 
depends greatly on the angler’s power to throw a long fine 
line in any direction, either with, or across, or, most im- 
portant of all, against the wind, or when there is none 
at all. To do this requires a strong wrist and a tho- 
rough command of the rod. But how often the most skil- 
ful fly-fisher after trying all fhe knows is utterly baffled 
in his attempts to get his flies properly over the desired spot ; this, 
of course, only occurs when it is necessary to throw against 
the wind, but in up-stream fishing this is more often the case 
than otherwise, as far as our experience goes. How frequently 
have we when wading up the side of a deep river come to a place 
where, on account of projecting bushes, it was impossible to get 
past—the wind is blowing steadily down stream; a few yards 
above and just away from the bushes a good trout is feeding, the 
line is let out to the required length, a few casts across are made 
and then carefully the up-stream throw, in the direction of the 
desired spot, is attempted; but the line falls short, the gossamer 
gut and fine reel line have no weight, and the wind steadily 
overcomes their forward impetus before they have fully ex- 
tended, and they fall back limply on the water. The throw 
is repeated again and again, the tops of the wading stock- 
ings are dangerously near the edge of the water; as a last 
resource, more line is let out, more strength exerted, and 
at last, overcoming all resistance, the line falls with a splash right 
over the fish, and effectually finishes that chance of a rise which 
has been diminishing, if not already lost, by the previous 
thrashing. 

But our readers will say we are letting out too much line, and 
so we will wind up by describing how and why the “ Acme” line 
would have enabled us, at the first attempt, to get the line lightly 
over the trout. Twisted and interwoven with the plaited silk line 
is a very fine strand of copper wire—so fine, that it almost needs a 
magnifying glass to see it. It is the addition of this wire, and 
principally the manner in which it is added to the line, which 
gives it a greater value, in our eyes, than any other line we have 
ever seen. The wire is twisted round and round the line, and at 
every turna strand of silk holds it to the line. By this ingenious 
plan the difficulty of combining an elastic material with one 
which is not so is overcome: But we do not look to the wire for 
strength—the silk gives that abundantly; it is in the weight and 
solidity, which it imparts to so fine a line, that its value lies ; 
and yet so fine is the wire, that, except for the vast im- 
provement he would experience in his 
might fish all 
thing but an ordinary line. 


casting, an angler 


day and never know he was using any- 
In actual work on a rocky stream, we 
imagine the wire may get broken now and then, but if every inch 
of it got broken it would still impart its weight to the line, and 
remain as effective asif whole; and being so fine and so frequently 
—in fact, practically continuously—interwoven with the silk, there 
is not the least danger of ends sticking out and impeding the 
running of the line through the rings. ‘To test this point, which 
occurredtous might prove a drawback, we purposely frayed a con- 


siderable length, which, looked at through a powerful magnifying 








glass, presents the appearance of chevaux de frise, but the wire 
ends are hardly seen with the naked eye; and when the line is 
drawn through the fingers they cannot be felt, even when thus 
purposely frayed. 

We can only advise our readers to write for samples of these 
“ Acme” lines, which are made in all sizes, and cost no more 
than ordinary silk lines. We venture to predict ‘‘No.o” for 
trout, will become /he trout line of the future. We ought to men- 


tion that Mr. Foster appears to have got a very capital waterproof — 


dressing for them, and, in addition to the advantages we have 
pointed out, claims that, as compared with ordinary lines, they 
are “half the thickness” (meaning, we presume, an “ Acme” 
line of halfthe size of an ordinary line will do the same work), 
“combined with great strength, and will cast a longer distance 
with greater precision! they do not kink, and are not liable to 
rabble; and the preparation with which they are charged is 
warranted durable and lasting, no re-dressing ever being required.” 

Experience can alone prove the correctness of some of these 
assertions; but from actual trial we are convinced of the value of 
this line to the fly-fisher. Mr. Foster is himself a thoroughly 
practical angler, and we wish him every success in his endeavours 
to improve the angler’s weapons. 








A PISCATORIAL MAP OF THE THAMES. 


HERE are many maps of the Thames in existence, but, as far 
as we know, the localities where fish are to be found have 
never yet been placed on paper in a chart form. Yet the desira- 
bility of the latter idea being carried into practice cannot admit of 
doubt. Mr. J. Harrington Keene, our well-known contributor, 
and a Thames angler, whose piscatorial experience has been 
chiefly derived from our national river, proposes to submit to the 
readers of the FisHinG GAZETTE such a map, founded on, and 
entirely the result of, his own exploration during the next week or 
two. Wehave specially commissioned him to fulfil this intent. 
He starts, ere this isin type, from Teddington, and will ‘proceed 
by easy stages to Oxford, thence returning to verify such observa- 
tions as the upward journey affords. The result, we have no 
doubt, will be a reliable map of the chief swims, &c., for fish in 
the Thames within the limits named. 

The following are the points to which especial attention will be 
paid by our commissioner : locality, position of haunts of the 
various fishes, mean depth of water, and mean velocity of stream, 
character of aquatic surroundings, kind of fish, and best way of 
fishing the locality. 

Of course, the accommodation at the various inns to be found 
by Mr. Keene, who will aim to be strictly impartial, will receive a 
a note of criticism. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly- making given.—[Apvr.] P 


TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trour Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
descri; tion.—[Apvr. ] 


Grorce JAmrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invite 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sen 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PAXTON’s FLOWER GARDEN. By Professor Lindley and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Revised by Thomas Baines, F.R.H.S., with coloured 
plate. (London: Cassell, Petter and Galpin, 1880.) 


For “the garden,” in these modern days of bricks and mortar, 
street-bound citizens have apassion. Yet the taste for floriculture 
is not confined to townspeople, but is fairly universal ; and itis 
engendered doubtless by an innate and equally universal love of 
nature, coupled with the desire which everybody feels to have 
something “ of his own” tocultivate. The great recommendation 
of “the garden” as an institution is that no condition of life 
excludes the possibility of possessing a garden of some sort—even 
poverty being no bar to ownership, though the possession be 
nothing more than a window garden. But the taste for the culture 
offlowers and ferns has grown immensely during recent years 
under the influence of the stimulus applied from time to time by 
the luxurious literature which has issued from the Press on the 
subject of fern and flower culture—literature, accompanied by 
those excellent aids to instruction, provided by magnificent and 
abundant coloured plates and copious and excellent wood- 
engravings. Mr. Francis George Heath, who has been described 
as ‘‘the apostle of the fern,” has provided an emdarras de 
richesse in the shape of coloured and engraved figures of his 
favourite plants, together with abundant instruction for the un- 
initiated. And now Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin have 
commenced the re-issue of that magnificent work, Paxton’s 
“Flower Garden,” a work for which, we trust, there will be a 
large demand. The first part now before us gives excellent 
promise with its two magnificent coloured plates, its excellent 
wood engravings, and its beautiful type and general “ get er" 
The work itself is too well known to need any further recom- 
mendation.” 








STEAM-LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 


AN important meeting of the representatives of angling and rowing 
clubs was held at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
on Wednesday evening last, to take into consideration the best means 
of stopping the growing evils caused by steam-launches on the 
Thames. Mr. J. P. Wheeldon occupied the chair, supported by 
Messrs. Alfred Jardine, F. H. Lemann, T. R. Sachs, James Lander, 
H. Gray, W. H. Brougham, B. Perelli-Rocco, F. C. Hatfield, Leo 
Bonvoisin, R. Ghurney, S. Morgan, M. J. Butler, &c., &c. Mr. 
Wheeldon opened the discussion with a powerful speech condemna- 
tory of steam-launches, and gave several instances of the narrow 
escapes he and others had met from the great speed of some of these 
launches, travelling at the rate of sixteen miles per hour. He had 
received numerous letters trom gentlemen with evidence as the dan- 
ger and risk they had been exposed in the reckless driving of launches. 
Mr. Wheeldon said the time had come when some decided action 
should be taken, and he was proud to think he was the first to move 
in the matter. He left it to the meeting to determine what should be 
done, but he felt whatever they did should be done quickly. Mr. 
Alfred Jardine bore evidence to the remarks which had been made 
from the chair, as he had been subject to similar danger. He 
thought it would be desirable to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Thames Conservators, who would sit again after 
their holidays, after the first week in September. He was satisfied 
that something should be done, as not only were lives being sacrificed, 
anglers and boating men being disturbed in their pleasure, but the 
fish in the river were being literally washed on the bankxs with the 
swell of the launches. Mr. T. R. Sachs followed in a similar manner 
and referred to one of the inspections of the river by members of the 
Committee of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, when one 
of the steam-launches, driven by a fisherman, did all they possibly, 
could to swamp the committee boat, and had it not been in shallow 
water they would have done so, and Mr. Brougham, who was then 
present, could confirm the statement. Mr. Brougham, who did so, 
submitted that before taking any further action they should go before 
the Conservancy Board, and armed with such evidence as had been 
given that night, he was perfectly satisfied the Conservators would do 
all they could to lessen the evil. Several others present spoke for- 
cibly in reference to the steam-launches, and it was determined to 
call another meeting with longer notice than had been given in the 
present instance, and the meeting was adjourned to Tuesday even- 
ing, September 7th, at 8 o’clock, at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Inquirer asks if there is any fishing, public or private, in the Ravensbourne. 
We see the ‘‘ Anglers’ Diary” mentions this stream, and gives Bromley, 
Lewisham, Catford Bridge and Lee as stations on it, but does not say any- 
thing about the fishing. Perhaps some of our readers who know this stream 
will give the information desired. We believe there is fair fishing in some 
parts of it. We have frequently found it a good plan, when wanting in- 
formation about a place to drop a line to the postmaster (enclosing stamped 
envelope for reply, of course), asking him if he can give us any information 
or the name of the local fishing-tackle maker, or some one else who can 
supply it. We have invariably received a civil reply, and a useful one as a 
rule. 


J. W., KENsINGTON.—Yarmouth or Lowestoft will suit you as headquarters 
for an angling trip in Norfolk. We should recommend Lowestoft if you 
want peace and quiet on your holiday. You get every advantage of the 
splendid air and sea at Lowestoft and it is quite as convenient for the 
fishing, in fact, Oulton Broad is only ten or fifteen minutes walk from 
Lowestoft. Yarmouth has too much of the Margate element for our 
liking. 

Gro. DANIELS, The Lindens, Norwich.—We are very much obliged. Any- 
thing similar (foreign) will always be useful. 





TROUT-LINES AND THE EYED-HOOKS. 

Si1r,—If F. R. C. S, will send me his name and address, I will forward him 
an eyed-hook, showing how the gut is attached. It is a difficult thing to 
explain in writing. ‘ 

I can also tell him how to taper an old line, so that a line may last for many 
years.—I am, &c., W. G. TURLE, 

Newton Stacey, Stockbridge, Aug. 26th. 


FLY-FISHING IN MOUNTAIN BURNS. 


S1r,—I have read the account of ‘*A day’s fishing on a Welsh mountain 
stream,’’ by ‘‘March V. Brown,”’ with much pleasure, more especially as it seems 
to speak to me from the mouth of an old friend. I fully endorse the descrip- 
tion of the assault on the upper section of the burn as given on p. 396; but I 
have one little crow to pick with my friend in relation to his treatment of the 
small water-worn cauldron in which his exploits began, more especially as the 
passage relating to the subject has been quoted in a contemporary, owing to 
the vivid and truthful delineation of the onslaught. My recollections of fly- 
fishing in mountain burns are numberless, my flies have become wet in many a 
burn where the fly-fisher’s rod was unknown, and if I have gained any know- 
ledge worth imparting by the banks of streams, my frequent rambles on the 
hollow banks of burns should enable me to speak to anglers thence. 

Quoting from page 398, I find the words, ‘there are plenty more in this 
basin, but the capture of one usually scares the rest, and so I must go on.’’ 
Now, my experience of Welsh, Scotch and many English burns leads me to 
expect that under even moderately favourable conditions of water I ought to 
secure a brace or two—aye, more—from such a beautiful basin as that which 
the writer describes. This being the case I seek for the cause of the discrep- 
ancy in the number of the quarry which we respectively expect to obtain from 
the same little pool ; and in so doing I find that up to the period ofstriking our 
practice appears to be identical, but that at this point we diverge from each 
other in the details of playing the fish, a matter of somuch importance in burn 
fishing if we, as ‘March v. Brown” appears to do, wish to land more than a single 
trout by every tiny basin. Now, as my friend owns that none of the fish exceed 
a fourth of a pound in weight, I should, were I at a similar pool, deal with my 
antagonist in a very different way. ‘‘Brown”’ says there is a splash previous to the 
action of striking; if this be the case it is very rare; had my friend meant to 
imply that after being hooked the trout danced on the surface the description 


. would have represented more truthfully what occurs in burn fishing generally ; 


but granting that it is to such an actionthat my friend refers, I will show how 
I believe the cauldron should be fished. The rise has taken place and the fish 
is hooked. My cast is of the finest horsehair, and the trout being under a fourth 
of a pound is without an instant’s hesitation brought to bank by a steady 
draw, gentle at first but increasing in strength, the captive, however, leaving 
the water at or close to the spot in which it was hooked. Should, however, 
the bank behind not be suitable for the reception of the fish, or should it 
appear probable that a successful resistance to the operation, on the part of the 
trout, might be opposed, either in the form of ruptured tackle or the trailing 
of a struggling fish on the surface of water beaten into ripples by an angry 
tail, I should instantly adopt another course of action, quite as good in its 
results as the foregoing, by which much of the weight of the irate antagonist 
is diminished, so as not to act in favour of the latter. Ihave struck and felt 
my fish—I have found that he is somewhat heavy and obdurate, but I do not 
pause, still keeping on my opponent a fair amount of the strain which ended 
the action of striking. I lower the point of the rod to the level of the pool, 
but a little further down the stream, so that it is still a little above the water; 
and increasing the strain as much as I safely may, I draw my trout with the 
current with perfect ease, out of the pool, and, descending a few yards, effect 
a landing where none of the other inhabitants of the basin can be affrighted. 
This action seldom fails, and, moreover, hinders aerial gambols, or, if such 
evolutions aré in the course of enaction, decisively ends thé display, whilst 
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allowing the prompt fly-fisher the opportunity of casting his flies again and 
again into the various recesses of the basin, perhaps no more adroitly, but yet 
more satisfactorily in the result than appears to be the case when my friend is 
by the brook. The reel I seldom employ for drawing-in line, in playing and 
landing a fish when burn fishing ; for this purpose it is usually more than use- 
less, for unless the trout exceed one-fourth of a pound, running up to half-a- 
pound or more, no line need be drawn in, far less let out; exceptional cases 
there must be, but any time devoted to these objects allows the fish to disturb 
the whole basin. If, then, my friend will adopt my system of playing, I think, 
on his next onslaught, he will probably obtain, not merely one trout, but 
several, from many of these beautiful cauldrons, enough to make up for the 
smaller fingerlings he has had the magnanimity to throw back. My experience 
of Welsh streams leads me to advise the retention of every fish that comes to 
shore—the numbers of trout are so vast that few attain any great bulk. I have 
never found these streams suffer from the practice, but whilst obtaining as 
many, or more fish, towards the end of the season, have also found them of 
larger size and better condition. THE RAVEN. 





LEGERING FOR ROACH AT NIGHT. 

Srr,—I must apologise to “‘Severn Banks’’ fornotreplying sooner to his ques- 
tion with reference to the above. 

I fish for roach in this manner, generally in rivers near us, where the stream 
is slack, but if ‘‘ Severn Banks” fishes faster water, he will need heavier leads. 
My tackle consists of a short rod, freely running winch and fine line, short gut 
bottom, shotted as usual, and two small triangles about three inches apart. 
Cover the hook with white bread paste, cast the line well out, and when fishing 
in the dark strike at first touch and pull. Of course using plenty of ground- 
bait (bread and bran). Where it is clear of weeds, the fish will often feed at a 
lump of ground-bait on the hook. After the bait has been in a short time, 
move it a little now and then. It is not worth while persevering more than two 
hours after dusk—and don’t use a landing net—triangles and nets do not agree 
jn the dark.—I am, &c., Genel. 

Hounslow, 26th August, 1880. 





ANGLING EXTRAORDINARY AT HASTINGS. 


S1r,—An amusing occurrence has taken place here to day which I think you 
might make room to note in your columns. 

Inthe St. Andrew Public Gardens there are three lakes or ponds containing 
fish of different kinds, but no one is allowed to angle. However, our mayor 
gave notice that he would allow one day’s fishing to all comers. The conse- 
quence was that some four or five hundred Waltonians were to be seen availing 
themselves of his (the mayor’s) kindness, with rods and lines of every descrip- 
tion, from a window-blind rod or branch of a tree, with a string with a hook at 
the end and a piece of cork fora float, to the best fit-out a man could reason- 
ably desire. 

A policeman told me some arrived as early as 2 a.m. this morning ; the sport 
was to close at 8 p.m. Sucha sight I never saw before. I heard a little girl 
about 12 years old landed a 31b. bream or carp.—I am, &c., 

Conservative Club, Hastings, Aug. 18th, 1880. WILLIAM H. AsH. 





CEROLEUM AND TROUT LINES. 

S1r,—In reply to F.R.C.S., I have used the Ceroleum and found it to answer 
very satisfactorily, There is nothing in the nature of varnish about it, but it 
appears more of a waxy compound and seems to contain some waterproof 
ingredient. 

In the directions given it is first to be rubbed on the line and then melted 
into it, but I find a better way of using it is to melt it in a gallipot and leave it, 
either in the oven or beside the fire, where the heat is sufficient to keep it 
liquefied, for a few hours with the line soaking init. The latter can then be 
drawn through a piece of flannel and all the Ceroleum removed from the surface 
and when cold it will be ready for using. One great advantage in using this 
dressing is that it effectually prevents the Zinking and tangling which are so 
troublesome and irritating in undressed lines. In trout-fishing I have always 
found a six or eight plait waterproofed silk line, very fine, to be handier and 
more successfully worked than any other, and I have tried most, or I may say 
every kind.—I am, &c., HJ. ERAGE 

Market Terrace, York Road, Battersea, 21st Aug., 1880. 





THE CHINESE BAIT. 

S1r,—The Chinese Bait, ‘‘ Ching,”’ has a strong smell very much like aniseed, 
From what I have seen of it I should say it is bread paste flavoured with some 
essential oil. I gave it two or three trials but had not a single bite. You do 
not say whether I ought to ground bait the night before fishing, or on the same 
day? Thanking you very much for kindly answering my note.—I am, &c., 

Liverpool. Je GEG 

[You will find it advantageous to bait two or three places the night before 
you intend fishing, if you can do so.—ED. ] 





In re CARP. 

Srr,—In your interesting notice of the fac-simdle reprint of the ‘‘ Treatyse 
of Fysshynge with an Angle,” you say ‘‘ Wenever yet heard of carp being 
taken with minnow. Have any of our readers ?’’ Allow me to answer the 
question in the affirmative. On two several occasions I have found carp hooked 
on the trimmers which have been set by my father and self for perch and pike 








in the Windsor Park lakes, for the Royal Household, and on one occasion 
when spinning with a spoon-bait I hooked a carp. 

Will Mr. Hessel tell me at his convenience the specific or scientific names of 
the ‘‘ scale carp, minnow carp, and leather carp” referred to by him in his 
interesting article on the ‘“‘ Growth and Size of Carp,’’ and also, if he can tell, 
why each fish is so termed? The kinds known in England, I need hardly 
remind him, are cyprinus carpio, the common carp with beards ; cyprinus gibelio, 
the gibel or Prussian carp, and c. auratus or golden carp. I have never met the 
Carrashen or Crusian (c. cavrussiaz) in our water. 

I suppose I need not remind Mr. Hessel that his statements as to the pro- 
digious size sometimes attained by carp are borne out by the ichthyologists. 
Donovan, a very fairly credible writer, says one was taken at Derth which 
weighed thirty-eight pounds; in Prussia they frequently weigh forty 
pounds, andin the Volga they are often five feet long. One caught in the 
Oder weighed 70 lb. Lake Zug, in Switzerland, also produces them of go lb. 
according to this author. 

Of course, Mr. Hessel will know the worth of Donovan’s statements. I can’t 
quite stomach his assertion that knife handles were sometimes made from the 
scales, not even with the aid of the proverbial grain of salt. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 


FISHING IN ABERFFRAW BAY, ANGLESEY. 

Sir,—“ Lex,’’ in your issue of the 14thinst., inquires for good sea-fishing 
and a bracing climate out of the ‘‘usual run of excursionists.’’ The above 
would suit him exactly, but for one drawback; it has a south aspect—he, it 
seems, preferring an opposite cardinal point. 

Some time ago I drew attention to the plenitude of fish in the bay, and the 
scarcity of anglers. As an additional proof (if proof were needed) E. Gosling, 
Esq., and Mr. R. D. Williams took last week 14 mackerel, 60 gurnards, 41 
pollocks, 7 coal-fish, 23 cods, 9 congers, 6 breams and 2 sharks, weighing in 
the aggregate 638lb. These gentlemen are thorough experts, and ordinary 
anglers would have to be content with less sport. They use the best and finest 
tackle, and having the pleasure of their company one afternoon, it was amusing 
to find with what ease and the utmost sang froid they capture twenty and thirty 
pounders. The other week they took a shark 5 feet 6 inches long, and weighing 
801lb. High game, and no mistake! 

It is hoped that Mr. F. S. P., who depreciated the bay and the sport last 
year, obtains better success this season—when the veriest novices with primi- 
tive tackle get good sport (as he can testify in his occasional visits), it is a 
mystery how an experienced gentleman should fail.—I am, &c. 

August 23rd. W. HUGHES. 

P.S. Can any gentleman inform me whether it is legal to shoot sea-gulls and 
wild fowl in general in the month of August P—W. H. 

[The close time for sea birds and wild birds for Anglesey extends from March 
Ist to July 24th.—ED. ] 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 


S1R,—Many years ago I remember seeing on the Thames, at Eton, a fisher- 
man from Wales in a coracle. I was much puzzled by noticing that he had, 
what seemed to be, copper bracelets on his wrists. I never gave the matter a 
thought, however, again till last year, when being in Wales, I happened tomention 
the above to a resident, when he at once produced a silver bracelet, which he 
said-a friend had lately given him and which he used for fishing. It was of a 
flat curb chain pattern, only about three quarters of an inch wide, and with it he 
said he was able to use a fly rod for many hours daily without fatiguing the wrist. 
Now I want to know if any of your correspondents can give me any information 
about this, as though a bandage of acouple of inches broad or more is very 
useful in a sprained wrist, yet I cannot understand that there can be any bene- 
ficial effect from an unyielding metallic bracelet of only three quarters of an inch 
in breadth. I have never heard of the use of the bracelet for fishing any where 
else. Actual experience is the best guide in these matters ; perhaps some of 
your readers may have tried the bracelet. I have, from almost continual fishing 
for the last four or five months, sprained the muscles on the outer side of the 
forearm very much, and should be glad to think that there is any mode of pre- 
venting it.—I am, &c., Fy RuiGaes 


WHERE TO FISH IN NORFOLK. 

S1r,—As some of your piscatorial friends may probably anticipate spending 
their holidays at Yarmouth, and not happening toknow where to get a good day’s 
angling, I should just like to say that by going to Acle, a village nine miles from 
Yarmouth on the Norwich road, they will meet with some excellent sport 
especially at the present time. 

The name of the hostlery is the Bridge Inn, where they will find the landlord 
(Mr. Rose) a most accommodating and obliging host, with a clean, 
comfortable bed and every necessary, and being an expert angler will show 
gentlemen some capital spots. Several members belonging to our club have 
been there recently, and have succeeded in having some ‘‘ big takes” of fine 
bream ; and close by the house is one of the finest roach swims on the Bure, 
one of our gentlemen having landed some roach upwards of 2 lb. each in 
weight. Here also you are within easy distance of the famed St. Benet’s 
Abbey, which is well worth visiting. Close by, too, are several of the finest 
‘‘broads’’ in the county, including Rollesby, Hickling, Burton, &c. 

Trusting this may meet the eye of some roving angler.—I am, &c., 

East Anglian Piscatorial Society, Norwich. ALFRED PALMER. 

[Many thanks for the hint—makes one quite long to go.—ED.] 
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A’ TURN? ADY THE: POLLACK: 

S1r,—As I hear a report of the sport Mr. R. Williams and I have had, has 
been sent from another quarter, [confine myself to an account of one day’s 
work. Yesterday my wife and her sister decided to go with us and try trailing 
for pollack, round ‘ Carregdrai” (ebb stone, from being covered at high water). 
I looked at my watch as we started, and in less than three quarters of an hour 
we rowed into a little creek to count up the spoil. We had 54pollack! The 
ladies fished. The lines were horse hair, without leads, five fathoms copper 
wire, one fathom gut, bait Brook’s red spinning eel. We then, to give both 
fish and fishists a rest, up sails and went down to the next bay to try for 
mackerel. Here, however, we met with no success, only getting one small 
gurnard. So we worked back to ‘Carregdrai,’’ and found the fish still madly 
on the feed. Both lines were continually at work, and at five o’clock we landed 
our companions on the rocks near home, and counted up the fish. The result 
was 130 pollack, 1 tom cod, I gurnard. Then we stood on and off waiting till 
the tide served for the river, picking up Io gurnards on the mackerel lines. We 
did not weigh the fish but they filled three baskets anda wheelbarrow. There 
were very few under a pound and many from 6 lb. to 8 lb. Ihave little doubt 
that the lot weigh 3 cwt. at least. So ending the best day’s pollacking I ever 
had. I forgot to mention that when we left, the fish were biting as well as at 
the start.—I am, &c., FE. GOSLING. 

August 24th, 








CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On August 22nd the following members Weighed-in fish :—Mr. E. Brocket, 9 
fine tray of bream from Dagenham; Mr. W. High, bream from the same place ; 
Mr. T. Tiffin, a fine brace of chub; Mr. M. Dymond, dace. On Thursday, 
August I9th, Mr. E. Brocket had a fine show of bream from the lake in fine 
condition. The next Eastern District (general) visit will take place at the 
Alexandra, ‘Duke of Wellington,’’ Three Colt Lane, close to the Bethnal 
Green Junction, G.E.R., on Monday, August 3oth. We shall feel obliged to 
secretaries to note this and bring as many members as they can.—C. HArt- 
LAND, sec. 

August 23. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members fished for thirteen prizes at Dagenham, with the usual ill-luck 
which attend pegged down matches ; but on the other side it brings members 
together with a better ‘eeling and makes them more united. The results were 
as follows: Mr. Larkman being first with 5 lb. Messrs. Partrick, Pedley, 
Arnold, Farebrother, Medcalf, Brearley, F. Plumstead, Sinclair, Moir, 
Hutchins, Wood and Worledge were the winners. Mr. Thorpe had roach and 
dace, Mr. Carrington, chub, dace and roach.—T. WoRLEDGE. 

August 22. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, August 22nd several members went out, returning with some 
good shows of fish. A. Shakel, bream, roach, and a fine carp. D. Liston, roach 
and a fine tench; C. Daniels, a good show of roach; T. Monday, roach and 
bream ; F. Marshall, roach and bream ; and several mem bers weighing in fish 
—A. SHAKEL, sec. 


ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 22nd inst. several members of the above club weighed-in some very 
nice fish from Pulborou gh, Weybridge and the River Wandle. Mr, Mallett, 
4 1b. of roach and bream; Mr. Hayes, 3 lb. 8 oz. of roach; Mr. T. Fiddes, 
3 lb. ditto ; Mr. Duley, jun., 2 lb. ditto; Mr. H. Scott, 1b. ditto ; Mr. Hay- 
wood, 1 Ib. of perch, from Broxbourne. On the 5th of September the mem- 
bers fish for three valuable prizes given by members.—THos. FIDDES. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of this society were out during the week and met with good 
fortune, and I am glad to say that the takes of the members increase as the 
season advances. Our indefatigable chairman, Mr. Willoughby, on Thursday 
last having a good take of bream from Kempton Park, weighing Io Ib. Io oz., 
and Mr. Pavy 6 lb. 3 oz. (bank fishing); and on Sunday last Bob Morris had 
a handsome show of roach from West Diayton, weighing 14 1b. Iooz., also 
bank fishing ; andhe and I only escaped by a neck being used for ground bait 
by one of our four-legged friends who had taken a fancy to us. I managed to 
take 41b. 2 0z. of roach, Mr. Ash 4 lb. of barbel, Mr. Wellman 4 Ib. 32 oz. of 
barbel, Mr. Hines 3} Ib. of roach and dace, and Mr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 
with roach and dace from the Lea. In answer to jetters received last week I 
am asked to state that honorary members of other clubs are eligible to become 
members of this society. —C. NEWMAN, sec. 


BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


Notice to members. All green tickets will be stopped on and after Sept. 
Ist, 1880. A Committee meeting will be held on Monday, Aug. 30th (and 
every alternate Monday until all tickets are sold) for the issue of new tickets. 
Members not applying for new tickets on or before September 14th will be 
struck off the roll—L. WRIDE, sec. 





— 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 22nd the following members weighed-in fish from the Arun :—Mr. 
Chambers, bream and roach; Mr. Blackwell, bream ; Mr. Perry, bream and 
roach ; Mr. Winterbourne, roach ; and Mr. Chambers, jun., roach and bream ; 
Mr. Castell, bream from Dagenham.—F. CASTELL, sec. 


CANONBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several of the mewbers of this society were out on the 22nd, and the follow- 
ing weighed-in fish :—Mr, Money, bream; Mr. Pearce, bream; Mr. Edmon- 





stone, bream and perch; Mr. Bennett, bream; Mr. Keys, bream; Mr. Cully, 
roach and chub; Mr. Leach, roach and chub; Mr. Waye, roach. -- 
W. H. PEARCE. 


DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING CLUB. 


This young society still continues to prosper, their treasurer, Mr. G illoway, 
taking a great interest in the welfare of the club, and shows of fish still continue 
to be shown by Messrs. Sargent Bros., Willett, Wellard, Hillman, Dillon and 
Mr. Clarke, their hon. sec. Ona September 12th they fish for a series of prizes 
at Elstree Reservoir. 


EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting was held on Tuesday evening, the 24th, for the purpose of 
accepting the code of rules as prepared by the committee. In the absence of 
the president, the vice-president, Mr. Charles Barnes, presided, with Mr. W. 
Capon opposite. The secretary read the rules seriatim, and they were unani- 
mously adopted, the night of meeting being fixed for the first Tuesday in the 
month. The vice-president and Mr. W. Capon were unanimously elected 
chairman and vice-chairman of meetings. It was also proposed and adopted 
that the first fishing match take place on Thursday, September 23rd, the choice 
of place between Wroxham, Horning, Coldham Hall and Buckenhan, to be 
decided at the next meeting.—R. W. Nocko tps, sec. 

[We think you could not possibly employ any one who would do what you 
require better or cheaper than Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, of Norwich.—Ep. ] 


EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 22nd a couple of jack were taken in the Lea by menbers of the above 
society. Mr. C. G. Munro having a thin and hungry-looking one weighing 
7$1b., and Mr. J. Collyer a plucky little fish 2} 1b. Mr. J. Wray was amongst 
the perch again, and Mr. G, Stevens, as usual, contented himself with slaugh- 
tering the roach and dace, of which he had a decent basket.—D. G. Munro, 
sec. 


ELSTREE RESERVOIR. 


The annual competition for a series of prizes, presented by the proprietor 
and afew friends, will take place Sept. 12th; no entrance fee, open to all. 
Further particulars may be had of the hon. secretary, North-Western Angling 
Club, Lord Southampton, Haverstock Hill, or of Mr. White, Fishery Inn, 
Elstree, Herts. 


HAMMERSMITH UNITED. 


On the 19th inst., Hobden, perch and chub from the Thames. On the 
23rd, twenty members of the above club fished a match for a supper at Bourn 
End, sides drawn going down. All seemed to persevere, but at weighing-in 
time the smallest weights were enough for the individual catches. Our worthy 
host was not in his usual form, and did not catch more than a pound and a 
half, but made us all very comfortable when we returned to the club house. 
One side weighed in 4 lb. 1 oz., the other 3 lb. 120z. M. Meesom (late of the 
Clown cricketers) was boss of the match, and made lots of fun on the passage 
up and down. Steadman weighed in some roach from Hampton; Acnold a 
nice trout of 2 1b. 143 oz.; anda friend a pretty fish of 2 1b. 6 oz. from the 
Wey.—C. J. DEAN. 

August 25th. 


KENTON SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Wednesday, the 18th instant, the second inaugural dinner of the season 
was held at Mr. George Beresford’s, White House Fishery, Hackney Marshes. 
It had been previously arranged that the day should be devoted to angling for 
prizes. Very handsome prizes were offered; but, the fish being somewhat 
fastidious, only one prize was secured, viz., a handsome breakfast-cruet, given 
by Mr. George Fowler, of Homerton—won by Mr. Charles Donne. Just on 
forty sat down to a well-supplied table, when every recipient seemed to enjoy 
all the creature comforts there provided. After dinner, the company adjourned 
to Host Beresford’s private room, where the Messrs. Charles Youens’ instru- 
mental talent was engaged. Toast and song prevailed, and a most convivial 
evening was spent. It would be invidious to particularise any of the contribu- 
tions to the harmony, so many being excellent in the rendering of their songs, 
&c. The chair was taken by Mr. W. Howes, President of the Society; and 
the vice by Mr. J. F. White, the Secretary. It must not be forgotten to 
mention that a special license was granted for the occasion (the extension of 
time being until 3 a.m.), The company, after an evening’s great enjoyment, 
broke up with the National Anthem at 2.45, and wended’ their way home in a 
manner that reflected credit upon all concerned.—P. W. H. 


LI©TLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Dead luck against us on the 22nd, scarcely worth the mentioning. The 
majority of bank anglers I have come across were in the same swim. We had 
a small take of bream, rudd, perch and roach, chiefly contributed by Mr. Hop- 
ton with 4 lb., and Mr. Letch, 21b. 3 0z. We hope to send you a better 
account next week.—W. Brown, hon. sec. 

August 25. 


LOCHLEVEN—DUNDEE CLUB COMPETITION. 


This c’ub held their third and last competition on Lochleven for the season 
on Saturday. The weather was again exceedingly warm, from a clear bright 
sun —calm inthe forenoon, with a fine ripple inthe afternoon. The number 
o“ competitors was twenty, who fished for eight hours from ten boats, and 
whose aggregate baskets contained fifty-four trout weighing 52 lb. 6 oz., the 
following being the prize-takers :—one, Mr. Worrall, thirteen trout—1o lb. Tous 

two, W. C. Norrie, five trout—4]b. 3 0z.; three, Mr. M’Intyre, four trout 
3 lb. 15 oz. ; four (in the same boat), Mr J. B. Mills, five trout—3 lb. 14 oz. 
There were sweepstakes for the first and second heaviest trout—one Mr. M. 
McIntyre 2lb. 74. oz.; two Mr. Mathewson, 2lb.10z. The cup for the best basket 
of the season was found to have been gained by Mr. D. Ireland, the secretary of 
the club, which entitles him to compete for the championship. This -gentle- 
man was also entitled to the McVeigh prize for the greatest number of trout 
secured at any competition, during the season (21 in the June competition.) 
The Gow prize, for the heaviest trout killed during the season, was gained by 
Baillie M’Donald in the same (June) competition the trout weighing 3 lb. 7} oz. 
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The following baskets were reported by parties late out:—Mr T. Gill, ten 
trout—8 lb.; Mr Jones, 6 trout—did not weigh ; Mr Stephen, Glasgow, I1 trout 
10 lb. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this club have been meeting with fair sport during the week, 
but the shows do not compare with what they have shown previously. Messrs. 
Plumpton, Packman, Allberry, Cox, Kirby, Amies, Smart and Mayman making 
a collection of roach, perch, chub, jack, barbel, bream and tench, Their 
annual excursion takes place on Aug. 29th, when the society fish Boxmoor. 
Members will kindly bear in mind that the drags leave Chalk Farm at 6.30 a.m. 





PRINCE OF WALES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club were out in full force, and full trays rewarded their 
efforts. Mr. Wilson, jack, bream and roach; Mr. Lovett, bream; Mr. Lee, 
bream and perch; Mr. Chambers, bream; Mr. C. Rickwood, bream and roach; 
Mr. West, bream and roach; and Mr. Till a very handsome perch,— 
E. HINTON, sec. 

August 22nd. 





ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


Mr. F. Dale visited the Lea on the 22nd, and succeeded in getting about 
5 lb. of dace with a fly. On Tuesday Mr. T. Hughes forwarded some Ig Ib. 
of roach of the old school, the largest weighing I lb. 10 0z.—PIXIRE. 

August 25th. 


SOUTH LONDON. 

Mr. Buckham on Sunday had some bream from Amberley; Mr. Head perch 
from Byfleet; Mr. Delhaye, chub ; Messrs. Breewood and Kerston roach and 
bream from Amberley; Mr. C. Ellis and friend about Io lb. of chub from 
Chobham, taken with wasp grubs—this seems to be the most killing bait at the 
present time.—PIXIE, 

August 23. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 

On the 2oth at the above headquarters, Messrs. Medway and Beckett ex- 
hibited some nice roach, dace, and chub from Rickmansworth; some of Mr. 
Medway’s roach weighing over 1 lb. each.—PIXIE. 

August, 23. 


STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 22nd Messrs. J. M. and J. Brookman had a nice take of Prussian 
carp, their joint efforts producing 6} dozen of beautiful fish, from 2 oz. to 6 oz. 
each.; Mr. E. North, 2lb. 2 oz. bream; and your humble servant 4 lb. I oz. 
bream. Largest fish, 2 lb. 3 oz.—T. GRETTON. 

August 24th. 


WALTONIANS. 


The takes of this society have been lately almost as light as they have been 
numerous, the larders of our finny friends being evidently well stocked with 
delicacies more to their taste than worms and hooks. Mr. Burton managed to 
inveigle a brace of trout fromthe canal in the neighbourhood of King’s Langley, 


the largest scaling 24 1b. Mr. Bowring onthe 18th had a very fair show of 
bream from the Harp, weighing 10} lb. Onthe 22nd Mr. Hennings, 4 lb. 
64 0z., and Mr. Burton,|4 Ib. 4 oz. ofroach; Mr. Luxton, a fine roach from Pang- 
bourne, weighing 11b. 74.0z. Mr. W. Putnam, jack of 45 lb. _ Messrs. Pack- 
man, Marrott, Roland, Little, roach from the Thames.—W. B. WEBSTER. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


The result of competition on the 22nd is as follows: Mr. Evans two perch 
from the Lea, weighing 2 1b. 7} 0z.; Mr. Cain, bream and gudgeon from 
Shepperton; Mr. Beale roach from same place; Mr. Delhaye, rudd from Dag- 
enham ; Mr. Bayley, dace and gudgeon from the Rother; Mr. Boalch chub 
and gudgeon from Ripley. Members wishing to compete for the cup, and 
knowing some good places to go, are requested to attend on Friday evenings —~ 
PIXIE. 

August 23. 





WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING 
SOCIETIES. 


Tt has been decided to have an inaugural dinner of this association, during 
the month of September at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge. Mr. 
A. J. Mundella, M.P. has consented to take the chair and Mr. P. Geen the 
vice-chair. ‘here is expected to be a very large attendance. This dinner was 
originally fixed for Monday next but it had to be postponed until after the 2oth 
of next month. The honorary secretary Mr. Thomas Hoole is anxious that the 
secretaries of the various angling clubs should send in their orders for tickets 
as early as possible, and with each order a remittance of the amount in cash. 
It must rest with the officers of each club to make this gathering a thorough 
and complete success, and there ought to be no difficulty about it.—B. 








STEAM LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES.—Messrs. Charles McLaren, Otway, 
Walter James, and Brodrick have brought in a Bill in the House of Commons 
“to regulate the navigation by steam vessels of certain portions of the 
Thames.” The Bill provides that in that part of the river which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Conservators of the Thames, between Putney Bridge and 
Cricklade,no person shall use a steam vessel unless the true owner is licensed and 
the vessel registered; that the name and number of such vessel are to be con- 
spicuously displayed; that they shall carry at nights certain lights; and their 
speed is not to exceed eight miles an hour when going against stream or tide 
and four miles an hour when going with it, and at night or in thick weather the 
speed is not to exceed half these limits. ‘The Conservators may, however, 
grant speciallicenses. If persons offending against the Act cannot be appre- 


| hended, the registered owners of the vessel may be summoned. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—* The Gregory,” the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co,, Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvyt.] 








O DY e A alee RO) si WA eit als Mee 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3.0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0o—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





(Gaats the CHINESE GIANT. 





Ves BRUSTAD, the NORWEGIAN GIANT. 





HE-MAH, the CHINESE DWARF, the 
smallest man in the world, a native of Ningpan, 
Island of Chan Sing. Age 42 years. Height 25 
inches, THIS DAY, at 2.30, 5.30 and 9.30 oclock. 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 

from 2.30 till9.45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

Ce tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses.—-ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


DOING GOOD! 


EV, E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 








S. BIGG, 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC: 
TURER, 33, RUSSELL STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
(Private door). 


Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 


Buy of the Maker, and save 25 per cent- 
All Rods and Tackle warranted the best 
Quality and Make. 


Importers of Paniers or Fishing Baskets, the first 
size Is, 6d. each; Is. per size up to the largest made. 


S. Bigg’s “Cock Wing” Trout Flies, on sneck 
bend hooks and drawn gut, sure killers, 1s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


Hardy’s ‘Specialities’? for Trout, Perch and 
Pike. 





Spinning for ‘Trout. 


HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See “eld, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FIsHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 
37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr. OGDEN," 
Cheltenham, 


ALFRED YOUNG 
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THE GOLDEN PERCH. 


174B, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, Batts, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF 


COATS, 
FISHING STOCKINGS, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. 
FANCY PRICES. 


NO 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 





EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 


Sepr. 4, 1880.] 


IN: @ABE’eS: By; 


o—— 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, EC, 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co,, Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn+lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs, Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr, J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 229, Kentish Town Road. 
or 

Mr. B, R. Bambridge, 74 and 7<, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

, H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J; Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
r. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
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TROUT FLY LINES AND PLAIN HACKLES, 


ye you, Mr. Editor, have expressed a wish that some of you; 
correspondents would communicate to you their experience. 

of trout lines, I will say a few words on the subject. 
Mr. Pennell and many anglers give precedence to the eight- 
plait waterproof silk line. For spinning purposes and those modes 
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of fishing in which the line is drawn off by the weight of the bait, 
and for rods with a large and rigid terminal ring, such lines, when 
new, are everything that can be desired, as the method of casting 
the bait does not tend to double the line on itself so as to crack the 
dressing, which is therefore only subjected to the unavoidable 
friction of the rings. In fly-fishing, however, this is not the case. 
The rings of the rod are small, the terminal ring is usually of im- 
proper material and form—to Mr. Farlow’s greenheart rods this 
objection cannot be made—whilst the waterproof eight-plait line 
is too stiff and rigid, for it repeatedly happens that line has to be 
drawn out nearly at right angles to the points. The dressing be- 
comes cracked and frayed, the line itself becomes nearly white, 
and after a very short time there is no portion of the extremity 
which has been most in use which can be trusted as reliable, as at 
sundry periods several yards are apt to vanish in the deep, perhaps 
with a cast of flies anda good fish to boot. No ocular inspection 
can discern the weak points. A rigid trial at various times of the 
line under severe strains may avail a little, but it is a strange fea- 
ture of dressed lines that a rapid and destructive rotting is apt to 
unaccountably take place. According to my experience, the 
waterproofed plaited lines do not run out from the rod nearly as 
easily as some other varieties, except when drawn straight from the 
extremity. 

Personally, selecting from the generality of common lines, I 
much prefer the mixed hair and silk line, tightly plaited. This 
combination is the best by far ofanything as yet used for fly lines, 
«‘ Ephemera,” the highest fly-fishing authority of past times, and 
Mr. Francis, the author of the best recent treatise on angling 
in all its branches, both support me in my views of this material. 
The same mixture is also employed twisted instead of plaited, and 
in this form is very good; but lines of this twisted description vary 
much, according to the maker. Some are much worse than the 
plaited, others are superior. All twisted lines should be cable-laid, 
having the constituent strands twisted in one direction, the strands 
collectively in the other. The best line of this combination which 
I have lately obtained was purchased from Hutchinson, of Kendal, 
It is twisted, tapered at one extremity, and very fine. Hutchinson 
told me anglers complained of its being too fine. The cost, if I 
remember rightly, was only a penny a yard, and its durability is far 
greater than that of the waterproofed silk line. In relation to its 
tenuity, I have proved from practical experience that the fineness 
is not too great for hair tackle, or the finest gut casts; but casts 
and flies are hardly suitable for sucha line. This subject leads to 
long casting and throwing against a wind. ‘There is a genera, 
impression that the weight of the link and flies assists in laying 
the bait successfully on the water, in opposition to the force of the 
opposing blast. This idea is ina great measure an error. I have 
repeatedly found much difficulty in laying a gut cast straight on 
the stream in defiance of the wind, but immediately on changing 
to a fine hair link, with flies of similar weight, have had no diffi- 
culty whatever. The secret of the matter in casting with success 
both against a head-wind and at other times lies much in having 
the reel line and link tapering throughout, whilst these, as well as 
the flies, are not only suited to each other, but also to the strength 
and pliancy of the rod ; to this must be added a certain savouring 
of craftsmanship on the part of the angler. The maximum cast 
from any rod of any material whatever, hickory, rent cane, green- 
hart, &c., is five times the length of the rod, measuring along the 
line from the butt to the stretcher, the cast made on level ground 
over placid water without wind. There are those who would add 
five yards more to this amount, but their ideas on the subject are 
chimerical and their yards lack a considerable length, 

Twisted horsehair lines are very common in the North. They 
are, however, usually much too thick, being stiff, inclined to curl, 
and sometimes rather rough, Fine lines of this material are, 
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however, to be had; the best being made of chestnut and clear 
hair mixed, or black and white—these are very good. 

I have geen flax lines twisted and cable-laid, which, though very 
strong, will not, nowever, supersede the hair and silk variety. 

The cable-laid, dressed, and twisted cotton lines are highly 
spoken of by many anglers, but are too stiff for fly lines. 

A certain degree of stiffness in a line is an advantage, but the 
rigidity may easily become excessive, The requisite amount you, 
Mr. Editor, think has been attained in the ‘‘ Acme” line, having 


the fine wire in its substance. As anclectrician, however, who 


has taker, perhaps, more observations on atmosphcric electricity 


than any other living being, it occurred to me, after reading your 
remarks, that were I fishing with such a line during a thunder- 
storm, I should make my wand and line the collecting-rod, and 
myself the discharging apparatus ; that on the occurrence of every 
flash I shou!d experience a shock, varying in force, when my line 
was in the air; whi'st perhaps, on some occasion, I might abso- 
lutely hook an electrical eel in the shape of a thunderbolt, and, 
though landing the quarry, be unable to make a repast thereof 
after this feat, having myself become a thing of the past. How- 
ever, Mr. Editor, will you report to me after your next thunder- 
storm, and give us your experiences in the FrisH1nG GAZETTE. If 
satisfactory, I may give the collector a trial. 

In relation to your remark, Mr. Editor, relating to plain hackles 
on the Coquet, I must observe I think the system of manceuvring 
the flies adopted by each angler materially affects the conclusions 
at which one arrives. I declare, with ‘‘ Ephemera,” and Francis 
winged flies kill best everywhere ; and almost under all conditions. 
In rough waters, heavy streams, and at the foot of large water- 
falls, I have occasionally found plain hackles very deadly ; but I 
have at last almost entirely repudiated such flies, finding winged 
ones infinitely better, and for several years have never used the 
absolute simple hackle, the perfect imitation killing with certainty 
in all waters. 

THE RAVEN. 

[We hope “ The Raven ” will try the new “ Acme ” No. otrout 
line which we noticed the other day.—Eb. | 








NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISH. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





No. X.—THE GUDGEON. 


VERYBODY feels interested in the lively little gobio fluviatilis. 
His vivacious ways, and his slipperiness because of agility 
and liveliness, were remarked by Ovid 


Lubricus et spin? nocuus non gobius ulla; 
His readiness to bite, which has been versified by two or three— 
thus, in the Latin Ode to Walton, 


The little gudgeon’s thoughtless haste 
Yields but a brief repast ; 


and another 


Few lessons will the angler’s use supply, 
Where he’s so ready of himself to die. 


And Shakespeare’s ‘‘fool gudgeon,” for the same eagerness to 
take a bait. All the qualities have directed attention to him. Only 
one seems to take a different view of his character, and that is 
Hood, in his ‘‘ Angler’s Lament” :— 
At a brandling once gudgeons would gape, 
But they seem to have altered their forms now; 


Have they taken advice at the Council of Nice, 
And rejected the Diet of Worms now ? 


But enough of such quotations. I must get back to such obser- 


vations as may properly come under the title of these papers, or 
suffer my editor's displeasure. 

To commence, therefore, the full characteristics of this fish are as 
follows: Body elongated, in shape very nearly resembling that of 
barbel, length of head as 1 to 5 in prop9rtion to the total length 
of the body, depth of body less than length of head, upper jaw 
longest, as in all fish taking their food from the bottom. Soft, 
toothless, leathery mouth. Throat : teeth in two rows on each side, 
numbering three and five each, sometimes varying, however. 
Shape of teeth tapering and curved at tips, sciles not large, one » 
barb at each side of mouth, deeply forked tail fin, doub'e air- 
bladder. Colour : upper part of head, back and sides, generally 
olive brown, spotted with b'ack, sometimes mic’) lighter, however, 
according to season and the strata; be'ly white ; p°ctoral, ventral 
and anal fins nearly white, tinged with browa ; back fin and tail 
mottled brown. The fin rays are almost invariably as follows : 
dorsal g, pectoral 15, anal 7, ventral 8, caudal 19. Thus is our little 
goby catalogued. Gudgeon are on the shallows amongst stones 
and such suitable debris as may be found in April and May, and 
are very soon in good condition again. The size to which they 
attain is rarely more than eight inches, though I once took one of 
ten inches, and Pennant mentions one of a pound weight. It is 
said that there exist six female gudgeon to each one male—rather 
hard on the “ stronger vessels” of the community is this dispen- 
sation of Dame Nature, it strikes me. The fish is very prolific. 

The food of this fish is chiefly—I may say, for aught I know to 
the contrary, entirely animal. It routs amongst the stones and 
gravel, and rejoices in the mud and sand of running streams. 
Taking advantage of this, the angler stirs up the gravel, setting 
free such crustaceans as may therein reside, and furnishing a rich 
feat for gobio. All land-worms are also caviare to them, and the 
minute bloodworm of the London mud is especially useful for 
feeding gudgeon when in confinement. They are so gregarious 
as to obscure the ground whereupon they lie, and seem to retire 
en masse, as winter approaches, to the quiet deeps. Like all the 
cyprinidae of which they are a sub-family, they love warmth, and 
one need not expect to see the customary shoals of the gudgeon 
inthe year till the sun has chased away fogs and frosts, north 
winds and snow. The Trent, the Hampshire Avon, and the 
Thames, seem their most favourite rivers. 


Correct as Mr. Pennell usually is in regard to the habits of the 
fishes, he falls into an error when he supposes the gudgeon will 
not thrive in still water. I have known them, onthe contrary, to 
attain an average size ina lake much above that of the Thames. 
Of course after a few generations they become slightly altered in 
their development—being shorter than those fish bred in streams. 
This is a peculiarity which affects all fish whose homes are 
originally in streams. Contrary to my practice in these Notes, 
I cannot help rounding off this chapter with a poetical description 
of angling for the fish by a writer of the 17th century which cor- 
rectly delineates the modus operand: in a few lines. 


‘‘Loe in a little there one doth stande, 
That to a willow bough, the while is tied, 
And with a pole doth stir and raise the sand, 
Whereat the gentle stream doth softly glide. 
And then with slender line and rod in hand, 
The eager bite not long he doth abide; 
Well loaded is his line, his hook but small, 
A good big cork to bear the stream withal. 
His bait the least red worm that may be found, 
And at the bottom it doth always lie. 
Whereat the greedy gudgeon bites so sound, 
That hook and all he swalloweth by and by; 
See how he strikes and pulls them up around 
As if new store the plaee did still supply, 
And when the bit doth die or bad doth prove 
Then to another place he doth remove.” 


J. D. (Jonn DENNys’.) 
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WAL LONSIRE DIVAIVUS. 
A New-RIver EcLoGuE. 


[We are indebted to a subscriber for this copy of Tom Hood’s 
inimitable imitation of Walton.—Ep. | 


" Y old New-River has presented no extraordinar 

novelties lately. But there Hope sits day after day, 
speculating on traditionary gudgeons. I think she hath taken 
the Fisheries. I now know the reasons why our forefathers were 
denominated East and West Angles. Yet there is no lack of 
spawn, for I wash my hands in fishets that come through the 
pump, every morning, thick as motelings—little things that perish 
untimely, and never taste the brook.” 

(From a letter of C. Lamp.) 





[Piscator is fishing near the Sir Hugh Middleton’s Head, 
without either basket or can. VIATOR cometh up to him, with 
an angling rod and a bottle. } 


Via. Good morrow, Master Piscator. Is there any sport 
afloat ? 
Pis. I have not been here time enough to answer for it. It 


is barely two hours agone since I put in. 

Via. The fishes are shyer in this stream, than in any water 
that I know. 

Pris. I have fished here a whole Whitsuntide through, without 
a nibble. 
This nice shower will set the gudgeons all agape. 


But then the weather was not so excellent as to-day, 


Via. Iam impatient to begin. 

Pis. Do you fish with gut ? 

Via. No; I bait with gentles. 

Pris. It is a good taking bait; though my question referred 
to the nature of your line. Let me see your tackle. Why, 
this is no line, but a ship’s cable. It is six-twist. There 


is nothing in this water, but you may pull out with a single 


hair. 
Via. What, are there no dace, nor perch ? 
Pris. I doubt not, but there have been such fish here in 


former ages. But nowadays, there is nothing of that size. 
They are gone extinct, like the mammoths. 

Via. There was always such a fishing at ’em. Where there 
was one angler in former times, there is now a hundred. 

Pis. A murrain on ’em! A New-River fish, nowadays, 
cannot take his common swimming exercise without hitching on 
a hook. 

Via. It is the natural course of things, for man’s populousness 
to terminate other breeds. As the proverb says, ‘‘The more 
Scotchmen, the fewer herrings.” It is curious to consider the 
family of whales growing thinner according to the propagation 
of parish lamps. 

Pis. Ay, and, withal, how the race of man, who is a terrestrial 
animal, should have been in the greatest jeopardy of extinction 
by the element of water ; whereas the whales, living in the ocean. 
are most liable to be burnt out. 

Via. It is a pleasing speculation. But how is this ? I 
thought to have brought my gentles comfortably in an old 
snuff-box, and they are all stark dead! 

Pris. The odour hath killed them. There is nothing more 
mortal than tobacco to allkinds of vermin. Wherefore anew box 
will be indispensable, though, for my own practice, I prefer my 
waistcoat pockets for their carriage. Pray mark this—and in the 
meantime I will lend you some worms. 

Via. I am much beholden ; and when you come to Long Acre 
I will faithfully repay you. But look you, my tackle is still amiss. 
My float will not swim. 
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Pis. It isno miracle—for here is at least a good ounce of 
swan-shots upon your line. It is overcharged with lead. 
Via. Iconfess Iam only used to killing sparrows, and such 


small fowls, out of the back casement. But my ignorance shall 
make me the more thankful for your help and instruction. 

Pis. There; the fault is amended. And now, observe—you 
must watch your cork very narrowly, without even an eye wink 
another way; for, otherwise, you may overlook the onty nibble 
throughout the day. 


Via. Ihavea bite already! My float is going up and down like 
a ship at sea. 
Pris. No. Itis only that housemaid dipping in her bucket 


which causes the agitation you perceive; ’tis ashame so to inter- 
rupt the honest anglers’ diversion. It would be buta judgment of 
God, now, if the jade should fall in! 

Via. But I would have her only drowned for some brief twenty 
minutes or so—and then restored again by the Surgeons. And yet 
I have doubts of the lawfulness of that dragging of souls back again 
that have taken their formal leaves. In my conscience it seems like 
flying against the laws of predestination. 

Pis It isa doubtful point; for, on the other hand, I have heard 
of some that wererevived into life by the Doctors, and came after- 
wards to be hanged. 

Via. Marry! ’tis pity such knaves’ lungs were ever puff’d up 
again! It was good tobacco-smoke ill wasted! Oh, how 
pleasant, now, is this angling, which furnishes us with matter for 
such agreeable discourse! Surely it is well called a contemplative 
recreation, for I never had half so many thoughts in my head 
before ! 


Pis. I am glad you relish it so well ! 
Via. _ I will takea summer lodging hereabouts to be near the 
stream. How pleasant is this solitude! There are but fourteen a- 


fishing here—and of those but few men. 


Prs. And we shall be still more lonely on the other side of the 
City Road. Come, let’s across. Nay, we'll put in our lines lower 
down ; there was a butcher’s wife dragged for at this bridge, in the 
last week. 

VIA. 


Pis. No; but hereabouts ’tis likelythe gudgeons will be gorged. 
Now we are far enough. Yonder is the row of Colebrooke. 
What a balmy wholesome gust is blowing over to us from the 
cowlair ! 

Via. For my part, I smell nothing but dead kittens—for here 
lies a whole brood in soak. Would you believe it, to my phantasy, 
the nine days’ blindness of these creatures smacks somewhat of a 
type of the human pre-existence ? Methinks, I have had myself 
such a mysterious being, before I beheld the light. 


Have you, indeed, any qualms of that kind ? 


My dreams 


hint at it. A sort of world before the eyesight. 

Prs. I have some dim sympathy with your meaning. At the 
Creation, there was such a sort of blindman’s-buff work. The 
atoms jostled together, before there was a revealing sun. But 
are we not fishing too deep ? 

Via. I am afeardon’t! Would we hada plummet! We shall 


catch weeds. 

Pris. It would be well to fish thus at the bottom, if we Were 
fishing for flounders in the sea. But there you must have forty 
fathom, or so, of stout line; and then, with your fish at the -end, 
it will be the boy’s old pastime carried into another element. I 
assure you ’tis like swimming a kite! 

Via. It should be pretty sport—but hush! 
made a bob. 
catch’d a fish! 

Pis. Is ita great one? 

Via. Purely, a huge one! 


My cork has just 


It is diving under the water! Holla! I have 


Shall I put it into the bottle ? 
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Pris. It will be well—and let there be-a good measure of water, 
too, lest he scorch against the glass. 

Via. How slippery and shining it is! Ah, he is gone! 

Prs. You are not used to the handling of a New-River 
fish; and, indeed, very few be. But hath he altogether 
escaped P 

Via. No; I have his chin here, which I was obliged to tear off, 
to get away my hook. 

Pis. Well, let him go; it would be labour wasted to seek for 
him amongst this rank herbage. ’Tis the commonest of the 
angler’s crosses. 

Via. I am comforted to consider he did not fall into the water 
again, as he was without a mouth, and might have pined foryears. 
Do you think there is any cruelty in our art ? 

Pris. As for other methods of taking fish, I cannot say; but I 
think none in the hooking of them. For, to look at the gills of 
a fish, with those manifold red leaves, like a housewife’s needle- 
book, they are admirably adapted to our purpose; and manifestly 
intended by nature to stick our steel in. 

via. I am glad to have the question so comfortably resolved ; 
for, in truth, I have had some misgivings. Now look how dark 
the water grows! 

Pis. Let it come down, and welcome. 


There is another shower towards. 

I have only my working- 
day clotheson. Sunday coats spoil holidays, Let everything hang 
loose, and time, too, will sit easy. 

In this world we are the fools 


We starch our ruffs till they cut us under the 


Via. I like your philosophy. 
of restraint. 
ear. 

PIS: 
over a tankard of ale !—I have a simple bashfulness against going 
into a public tavern ; but I think we could dodge into the Castle, 
without being much seen. 


How pleasant it would be to discuss these sentiments 


Via. And I have a sort of shuddering about me, that is willing 
to go more frankly in. Let us put up, then.—By my halidom! 
here is a little dead fish hanging at my hook:—and yet I never 
felt him bite. 

Pis. ’Tis only a little week-old gudgeon, and he had not 
strength enough to stir the cork. 
that we have caught a fish. 

Via. Nay, I have another here, inmy bottle. He was sleeping 
on his back at the top of the water, and I got him out nimbly with 
the hollow of my hand. 

Pis. We have caught a brace, then ?—besides the great one that 
was lost amongst the grass. 


However, we may say, boldly, 


Iam glad on’t, for we can bestow 
them upon some poor hungry person on our way home. It is 
passable good sport for the place. 

Vira. I am satisfied it must be called so. But the next time I 
come hither, I shall bring a reel with me, and a ready-made min- 
now, for I am certain there must be some marvellous huge pikes 
here, they always make a scarcity of other fish. However, I have 
been bravely entertained, and, at the first holiday, I will come to 
it again. 








THE POACHING SEASON. 


4 Preseiee are certain special periods of the year when the rivers 

and streams near the great metropolis require unusual 
care and vigilance in their protection and preservation from 
poachers. At one of these periods we have now just arrived 
when there is a large demand for white or fresh-water fish, and 
these periods come at intervals of about a fortnight during the 
present and next month. Theriver Thames at these periods in each 
year has always been a continued source of anxiety to the officials, 
but so powerfully have the officers of the Thames Angling Preser- 
vation Society united with those of the Thames Conservancy that 
ithas been proved beyond doubt the poachers have been com- 


pelled to go to other waters to get their fish. It is said that these 
men are always held harmless of fines and the loss of valuable nets. 
This year there would be greater difficulties to encounter in the 
tidal waters of the Thames, owing to the effective staking of the 
river above Richmond Bridge. Three miles of water are thus 
proof against common netting, and the duties of the river-keepers 
will necessarily become more concentrated below that point. At 
the present time there can be no doubt that the body of fish is in 
the districts where the work of the bailiffs is chiefly required, and 
the most effective arrangements have been made for their protec- 
tion. During this hot weather it will be extremely difficult to 
keep the fish alive in boats, and as these white-fish feasts are only 
of one day duration each, the netting must be done one or two 
nights before. The bailiffs are men of experience and judgment, 
and their plansare laid withcare. The poachers, too, have their wits 
about them, and they are accompanied and assisted by a numer- 
ous body of touts forsome distance. The keepers are prepared 
for this emergency, as they know only certain places are worth 
dragging ; and there they will be concealed ready to pounce upon 
their opponents when the net is in the water. I think there would 

be a great deal to fear if such arrangements were not made. I — 
am satisfied if the keepers do their work properly, and I believe 
they will, the season will prove, as it has done the last two or 
three years, that poachers have found no chance of carrying on 
their nefarious practices in the Thames. There has been reason 
to believe, during the last week or so, attempts have been made 
in the vicinity of Isleworth to net, at certain chances of the tide, 
some of the most likely places about the aits. The suspicion of 
a friend of mine was roused, that this practice was going on close 
to his residence, and one night at dusk, about ten o’clock, he was 
satisfied a net was in the water. He sounded a shrill whistle, 
which so alarmed the men, they gathered up their net quickly and, 
doubtless, went to try some other place. I am informed the 
mesh of the net is so small, it can hold anything. My friend acted 
as all gentlemen should do, in placing the information in the 
hands of those connected with the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society ; and not only that, but assisted the officials in the neces- 
sary watching and protection. Through this intelligence, the 
place has, at all events for a time, been made secure; and if 
other gentlemen on the banks of the river would follow such an 
example, they would materially help in the protection of old 
Father Thames. All can do something—if they cannot seize 
any of those destructive engines they can give evidence, if they 
To witness, as I 
have done, the splendid dace now being taken about Richmond 
and Twickenham—fish more like good-sized herrings than 
ordinary dace—it would move every honest person to assist in 


know the parties, that will lead to a conviction. 


preventing poaching. At this time, and other feasts are near, 
however well the arrangements have been made for protection, 
there can be no doubt that supplementary efforts, such as the one 
I have named, will be highly beneficial. For the next month all 
rivers and streams around London should be well watched—if the 
poachers are driven from the Thames they must run their chance 
somewhere—they must get fish somehow. We do not want them 
to come out of the Thames, and all will be done to prevent it. 
It will be a grand thing for that river when netting is altogether 
prohibited as low down as Kew Bridge, for between there and 
Richmond Bridge, where the fish now are, the river can be legally 
netted, with certain sized meshes of nets, and nets used ina 
proper manner. B. 





No More DARK Rooms IN DAyTIME.—UsE CHAppurs’? DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS. 30,000 are fitted in London alone. They supersede gas or lamp 
light in day time, and promote health, comfort, and economy. They are also 
used as screens or blinds, and at the same time as daylight diffusers. For pro- 
spectuses send two stamps to (D.N.) Chappuis, Patentee, 69, Fleet-street.— 
[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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CAUGHT NAPPING; OR AN ADVENTURE WITH A 
SUN-FISH. 
| well remember the time, a few years ago, one beautiful after- 
noon in the month of August, I was fishing for codling about 
one third of a mile north-east of the village of Lee, near Ilfra- 
combe, and although the sun shone bright, and the sea was per- 
fectly smooth and calm, the fish took bait freely during the last 
hours of the ebb tide, when they ceased biting. My old friend 
Charles Sloley, was fishing about fifty yards from me and we were 
talking to each other about the quality and quantity of our catches 
and were speculating whether the fish would bite so well on the 
flood tide as they didon the ebb. We were both sitting in the 
stern of our boats, I had one line overboard which I held in my 
hand as a feeler, when with a double-quick,Charley sprang on his 
legs, hauled in his lines, and there he stood with his eyes fixed 
on something to the north. I saw there was something up, so I 
did not speak for a minute or two; at last I said, “‘ What are you 
staring at; have you made a discovery >” -He put one hand to his 
mouth through which he sent me back the word “‘yes,” and point- 
ing to the north saying, ‘“‘ There is something there, haul up 
your anchor as quick as you can, and come and take me in; and 
do it as quickly as possible.” I accordingly did so, and he pointed 
out to me a large sun-fish about a half mile to the north of us, 
apparently asleep, so we decided to capture him if possible. My 
boat being a light little four-oared gig, Charley stood with his 
face toward the bow, and with a pair of sculls paddled towards 
our object. I stationed myself in the bow with a strong rope, on 
which I made a running bow-line or slip knot, which I intended 
to put quietly over the fish’s head. We are getting pretty close, 
and Charley keeps his eyes fixed on him and whispers to me “ By 
Jove, what a monster, do you think we had better tackle him ?” 
I motioned him to be silent and paddled very slow, and he did 
his work well, and here we are close to him. I lay my breast on 
the stern of the boat with my both arms extended at full length 
holding the rope. I eyed him for a second, there he lay as large 
as any blacksmith’s bellows I ever saw, and very much the same 
shape, except his two fins, one on the back, the other under his 
belly, both the same size and shape. He is flat on his side, and 
appears to be full ten feet across the fins from tip to tip, his large 
dark eye is fixed straight on the sun. I turn my head for an in- 
stant and see Charley is watching every move I make; he is a tall 
man and can command a full view of the fish over my head, so 
he keeps the boat in a good position. I am almost inclined to 
give old sunny a thump with my fist and send him off, for he 
appears to be very strong and may do damage; however, I have 
undertaken to act hangman, and will doit, so here goes. Over goes 
the rope, and he springs up as though he had received an electric 
shock, and throws full a half ton of water over me, and he gives 
mea blow in the head with his back fin which sends my hat 
flying and half stuns me. I raise my hand to feel if any part of 
my head is gone away with my hat, and I fancy that my left ear 
is gone, as that side of my head and face was so numbed with the 
blow and by seeing blood on my hand; but I soon found that the 
blood was from some scars on the backs of my hands which came 
in contact with his skin which was as rough as an oyster shell. 
The fish is going straight down. I could not take a turn with 
the rope as it was running out so fast, and my legs were in the 
coil which was still coming tighter and farther up, at last it gets 
that tight about me, that no more rope will run out, the fish kept 
pulling which caused great pain to my legs and feeling so giddy 
from the blow in my head, I could not keep the rope in the stern 
and it got on a broad shear over the port bow, which went down 
level with the water. Being now partly overboard, I had enough 
to do to keep my head above water. I had to hook my legs tight 
under the bow thwart, and keep both hands fast to the gunwale 


of the boat or the fish would have pulled me overboard. I thought 
to myself, I am booked now and the song of “ Down in a diving 
bell” flitted across my mind. Oh, howI wished the rope would 
now break as my mate could not assist me by cutting or clearing me 
from it, for his additional weight where the fish was pulling 
would have sunk the boat. At last I felt the rope ease about my 
legs, and I knew by that, the fish was getting exhausted. I raised 
my head to see how matters stood in the stern. There I saw 
Charley sitting astride the starboard quarter of the boat, which 
acted against the strain on the port bow. He was almost blackin 
the face from bawling to me, and was still singing out ‘‘ Cut, 
Harry; cut, Harry ; for God’s sake cut, Harry,” I wish I could 
have cut, or the rope broke, a quarter of an hour ago. But 
there is no occasion for that now; he has acted steam- 
tug with a vengeance, but it is all up with him now; his steam is 
getting exhausted, or he has burst his boiler. My poor legs are 
easier now since heslackened speed. The water was very clear, so 
I looked overboard and I could see the fish, although he was four 
fathoms under water and several fathoms ahead of the boat, fairly 
struggling for liberty. I would willingly now have accepted Char- 
ley’s assistance to clear me from the rope, but I thought there 
might be another kick left in him which would catch us both for- 
ward and pull the boat under, so I gathered in a little slack and 
cleared myself, got the rope in the stern and we both hauled him 
up awash to the bows. After a good bit of pulling and paddling we 
got back to Charley’s boat which we had left to an anchor, and 
into which we hoisted poor sunny all alive. While shifting him to 
put the boat in trim I used a red pine stretcher which I put in his 
mouth for that purpose, and he left the impression of his vice-like 
jaws to the depth of three inchesin the wood. We landed him at 
Ilfracombe the same evening, and exhibited him on the Capstone 
Parade for two days, which paid us fairly for our adventure. My 
legs and hands soon got better, but I felt the effects of the blow in 
my head for along time after. I often think what a narrow escape 
Thad of my life when we caught that old sun-fish napping. He 
was a fine-looking old chap, near three hundred weight. 
Henry ComER, Fisherman. 
No. 10, Broad Street, Ilfracombe, N.D. 





. 





“AS DEAD AS A HERRING.” 


OME little time ago we published an interesting letter on this 
subject from “Creel,” who made out a very good case for 
the correct saying being, ‘‘ As dead as aherring,” and is of opinion 
herring will live a long time out of water. As bearing on this 
point we give an extract from the letter of a friend, now at Scar- 
borough. He is no angler, but on his departure we jokingly told 
him to keep an eye open for any fishing notes he came across. 
He says :—‘‘ Bearing in mind my promise to collect you some 
fishing notes, I have addressed several herring fishermen on the 
subject, and I forward you the best account I could get; it is from 
a pure native: ‘How has the fishing been this season, captain?” 
‘There’s bin too munny by half catched this season, sir.’ I sug- 
gested they should have put the half in the sea again, upon which 
the veteran replied, ‘You must be sharp aboot it then, for a her- 
rin’ do but live two or three minutes, ar’ter that he be as dead as a 
herrin’? 

« After receiving this information on the peculiarities of the her- 
ing I at once retired some distance, where I might enjoy a good 
laugh without hurting the feelings of anyone. 

“We have glorious weather, and Scarborough is full of visitors, 
mostly north-country people.” 


a 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on,’>—SHAKESPEARF. 


On Sunday Jast I actually found a man who had taken some fish—i2 Ib. of 
chub and two trout of respectable proportions—the piscatorial vara avis being 
Mr. R. Barker. I gleaned that this nice take was had froma snug little cor- 
ner which I had been carefully beating up with lobs fora fortnight for a friend. 
But I did not begrudge my ‘ piscatorial ”’ brother his success, as I had not put 
up any indications of beating, and Mr. Barker was as full of apologies for the 
contre temps as he was of fish. ‘The river is as bright as old Tom, and fish as 
cunning as old Nick, nothing bat gudgeon really worth being fished for. Chub 
may be had early and late by whipping with lob, but roach, perch and jack 
seem dead off. At Maidenhead and Marlow some splendid trout have recently 
been turned into the river at the expense of the respective associations, so 
anglers should make a big mem. of this for next season, At Cookham a week 
ago his Highness the Nawab Nazim (an Indian prince residing at Maidenhead, 
and an ardent angler) took some 501b. of barbel; also fished the Henley waters 
on Tuesday, with ‘‘the boy Jones,” in search of barbel, but did nothing of 
importance, in conseqnence of the water being so clear and stale. At Medmen- 
ham on Monday Messrs. Alford and Bunning, out with Tom Street, got some 
40 Ib. of chub and perch, but could not get a knock from a barbel. THURSDAY 
EVENING.—River clear as crystal, and no class of fish on except gudgeon. 
Weather gloriously fine. MARLOW Buzz. 

September 2nd. 

The Thames (Goring.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water very low and clear. Nothing much 
doing. Wantrain. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Four days, 8 dozen 
of roach, 2 dozen of perch and a few jack.—JouHN Rusu. 

Sept. 2. 


The Thames (Halliford)- 

Water very low and bright, and the fish bite very finely. Good sport may 
be had among the bream and barbel by judicious baiting and fishing with the 
finest gut. Mr. Wethers, fishing with George Rosewell this week, had some 
good takes of fish as follows :—First day, 59 lb. of bream, the largest weighing 
6 1b. ; second day, one barbel and rq Ib. of bream ; third day, 26 1b. of bream, 
and one perch, weighing 151b., and one barbel ; fourth day, one trout, weighing 
2lb., two jack, weighing 51b., and 16 barbel, weighing 30 lb,—GEORGE 
ROSEWELL, 


The Thames (Kingston). 

There is some good roach and dace fishing from 6 to 8 p.m., with a barbel, 
or bream or two, and some chub. I got eight in a few hours up to 2 Ib. My 
son got nine one day, best 4 lb. 14oz., and a brace of jack, best 5 1b Ihave 
got a few perch, nothing over Io or 12 oz. One private boat brought in six 
nice chub, up to 2} 1b., a few dace, a stray barbel or two, caught from the 
banks by night fishing. Water low and bright; wind west; no use without 
fine tackle, and wse 74: JOHN JOHNSON. 


The Thames (Richmond). 

CONDITION OF RiveR: The water is very low and bright, but the fish feed 
well ; there has been a tremendous lot of dace taken, and of a splendid size. All 
the fishermen have been well; not a punt to be had some days. C. Brown: 
best day 16 dozen of dace, another day seven barbel. TT. Bushnell : best day 

9 lb. of roach, dace and barbel. Job Brain: Best day 23 lb. of roach aud 
ace. E. Brown: Best day 14 dozen of dace and one barbel. H. Howard: 
est day 15 dozen of dace.—J. BUSHNELL. 


The Thames (Sunbury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good. PRospEcTs: We want rain 
very badly, and then we may look forward for good sport among the barbel. 
SPORT DURING THE PAsTt WEEK: T. Stroud, five days—best day, 6 jack, 
one 15 lb. and one 8 lb.; A. Stroud, three days—best day, 12 bream and 


2 doz. roach; J. Stroud, six days—best day, 15 jack, the largest 4 1b. ALFRED 
STROUD. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


We had a good storm on Sunday night, but not sufficient rain with it to 
colour the water ;_ notwithstanding, some fair sport has been had. Jack are 
running fairly, and the following has been done with them and others :—-Mr., 
Stevenson, the worthy secretary of the Angling Preservation Society here, has 
the heaviest jack at present in the Windsor Angling Club, going 11 to 14 oz. 
A Windsor gentleman in the weir pool got a brace of pretty fish, one within a 
few minutes of the other, going over 141b. to the brace. Mr. Herbert, of 
Windsor, had four this evening spinning, but nothing heavy. Several have 
beenjhad live-baiting in Tull’s Hole, near Romney lock, up to61b. Barbel are 
very quiet still, but some good chub have been had whipping. Roach, 
where fine tackle is used, are fairly on, and with ground bait and 
quiet fishing ina 5 to 8 feet swim, some good fish ought to be had. 
Paice, of Etonwick, on Sunday last, with a patron, had 8 barbel 
in Boveney weirs, and a novelty for this water in the shape of a fine conditioned 
bream of 43 1b. Some very fine gudgeon have been had, the best take being 
16 doz. and 8 by Messrs. Parsons and Moyne, of Windsor, from the water at 


Oakley reach. If we could be favoured with some rain sufficient to give a 
colour to the water, barbel would undoubtedly be had in quantity. Mr. G. 
Mereden, fishing with me before breakfast, 30th ult., took a good barbel, going 
5 lb.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


September I, 1880. 
The Thames (Windsor). 


There has been little done here this week, the water not being in condition * 
Mr. Manning landed four barbel, averaging 3 lb. each; to-day (Thansdae 
four barbel again; Mr. Stewart had some very nice perch, averaging over I Ib. 
each. Plumridge had a party out on Wednesday, but with little success—only 
7 dozen gudgeon, 3 perch, and 21 dozen roach.—ROBERT STRICKLAND. 

P.S.—The water is very low and bright—only fit for gudgeon-fishing. 

P.P.S.—(9 p.m.)—Have just heard that Buddu Smith had two gentlemen 
out this afternoon, and they landed a very fine jack, 12 ib. 3 oz.—R. S. 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: In nice order for angling, but, I think, too 
bright for trolling. PRosprcts: Scorching hot sun and scarcely any wind 
have been the angler’s experience this week, but clouds are working up to-day, 
and a storm seems coming, which will colour the water a little. Sporr 
DURING THE PAsT WEEK: I have had a good many gentlemen at mine 
during the week, but the complaint has been general of the smallness of the 
fish caught. Ithink large fish must have got lower down the river, nearer 
Acle. GENERAL REMARKS: I hear another fishing club has been formed in 
Norwich, of which Mr. R. W. Nockolds is secretary. I wish him and the 
club every success in the new venture.—CHAS. WHITAKER. 

September 2. 


The Dove (Derbyshire)- 


News from this river is scant. There have been hosts of flies on the water 
this week, the hot weather having brought them out after they had apparently 
retired for the season. Grayling have been rising more freely than trout—why, 
it is hard to say, unless it may be that the latter are over-gorged. There was 
a good take of trout near Rocester last Tuesday, and one in Dovedale on 
Monday. Both captures were made by dibbing under bushes with the cater- 
pillar. Coarse fishing proceeds apace. A Leeds gentleman, staying near 
Ilam, took 14 Ib. of roach, chub and bream, with the worm, on Tuesday after- 
noon andevening. The river is in rare condition for both surface and bottom 
baits.—THE SPLODGER. 


The Eden (Carlisle.) 


The water is very low, and the weather very fine, but there are indications of 
a change of weather this evening. SPORT DURING THE WEEK: On August 
25th Mr. R. Archibald killed 11 whitings, Mr. Jackson Potter killed 11 
whitings, Mr. J. Parkins, junr., killed 10} lb. whitings, and Mr. R.S. Parkins 
killed 11 whitings, Mr. Carruthers killed 5 whitings, Mr. William Smith killed 
16 whitings; on August 26th Mr. T. Parkins, junr., killed 5 lb. whiting, Mr. 
J. Potter killed 5 whitings, Sergeant Fox killed 3 whitings; on August 
27th Mr. R. S. Parkins killed whitings, and one sea trout. On the 28th 
August Mr. ‘7. Parkins, junr., Io whitings; same evening Mr. William 
Smith killed 6 whitings—THOMAS PARKINS. 

September I. 


Ilfracombe, North Devon 


For the last week our beautiful Devonshire streams in and about the 
neighbourhood of Ilfracombe have been almost deserted by anglers although 
they abound with trout weighing from 4 t» 6 to the pound. The weather has 
been so favourable for sea fishing lately that everyone has been to sea, bottom 
fishing for bream, whiting, pout, tamlin, cod, &c., of which there have been very 
good catches. No one has returned after fishing his tide proper, say three hours 
without best man 20]b., some 70 ditto. The heaviest catch for the summer has 
been taken by John Comer and party, who for the amusement and comfort of 
his party carries a miniature trawl which he puts overboard to drag the bottom 
when the fish have done feeding or refuse to take the hook, the weight of fish 
taken in one tide by him and party since my last report amounted to 1000 Ib. 
consisting of soles, plaice, dab, gurnet, bream, tamlin, cod, whiting, pout 
mackerell, thornbeak, &c., All good saleable fish. Yesterday was a beautiful 
day and the sea as smooth as a sheet of glass. As I stood on the hill close to my 
house I could count over 4o boats fishing and pleasuring along the coast. The 
hills and rocks were studded with sea side visitors, and some among them were 
painting marine pictures of the boats, ships and the coast westward and trying 
in vain to crown their picture by painting that beautiful sunset which is never 
seen better than at Ilfracombe on the north coast of Devon.—HENRY COMER, 
fisherman, Ilfracombe. 


The Lea (Cook's Ferry). 

During the week we have had a great quantity of anglers down here 
daily, and the take of roach and dace was immense. A Mr. Smith, from 
London, was very successful amongst them ; and there were a few jack taken, 
but I am not able to give any particulars respecting the weight, as they were 
not brought in to be weighed, but I heard they were in splendid condition on 
Sunday. A Mr. Smith, of Ernesi Street, Stepney, took 1441b. of roach and 
dace, most of them being in fine condition. Three of our most prominent 
anglers had their tackle broke by jack, who managed to escape from them. 
The water, although low, is in splendid condition and very clear.—S, SEWELL. 


The Lea (Ferry Boat.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Very good. SporT DURING THE PAST 
WEEK: Some good catches have again been had by most subscribers of roach, 
&c. The dace are rising at the fly, and the bream are coming on.—FoYE. 

Sept. I. 


The Lee (South of Ireland). 


We had some rain on Tuesday night, accompanied by high wind, but the 
moisture was insufficient to produce any effect upon the river. The weather 
continues cloudy, but oppressively hot, and there are indications of a thorough 
break before long. The river Lee has run down very low, and there is not 
sufficient water running over the weirs to enable an eel fry to get over. Since 
the nets ceased to work some good fish have accumulated in Wellington Pool 
below the waterworks weir. On Saturday a fish was killed off the bridge b 
an angler, but I did not hear who the fortunate person was. The pool, whic 
is fished in the open season with nets, is a great holding place for fish in low 
water when they cannot proceed higher, and precautions have now been taken 
to prevent the place being netted illegally, by placing three large anchors in the 
hole. A very curious and unusual spectacle has been witnessed during the last 
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few days. Shortly after the tide commences to flow up the North Channel, an 
immense quantity of eels are seen clustered together on the surface. They are 
knitted together in one great mass, the outside line being in a perpendicular 
frontier with the head just at the top of the water. One man describing their 
appearance, said they looked like a large matted cloth. The fishermen who live 
on the quay, get out a small sprat net, and succeeded in landing most of those 
who were to large to pass through the meshes of the net. One of those they 
landed was 34 1b. They were all fresh-water eels. Some trout and flat fish 
were found dead on the first day of this unusual appearance of the river snake 
tribe. To the low state of the river, and the washing up by the tide of the 
city sewage is ascribed by some, the poisoning of the trout and flat fish, but 
it is difficult to account for the congregation of such enormous quantities of ells 
except on the theory mentioned by some of the inhabitants, that they meet 
together in this way during the breeding season.— ANGLER, Cork. 


The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire.) 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Excellent for fly-fishing. PROsPECTS: good, 
trout, grayling, dace, chub, and, in fact, all fish are plentiful. Srorr DURING 
THE PAST WEFK: Mr. B. Smith took with the gentle 83 brace one day; 4} 
en a second day of fine grayling. Myself landed 5} brace of grayling, 2 brace 
of trout, 27 dace and returned over 5 dozen small trout and samlets in one day 
upon the Teme. GENERAL REMARKS: Many good baskets of fish have been 
had; in fact, all is infavour of good sport, mornings and evenings; it is too 
bright in mid-day. ‘The flies I named last week will do yet.—J. A. GRIFFIN, 


The Trent (Alrewas). 


From this locality I have but little to report this week. Owing to the low 
and clear state of the water and the almost tropical heat, the takes have been 
but few. The following are the only ones reported from our fishery :—Mr. 
Frank Jophcott, 121b., roach and dace; Mr, Savatard, Iolb., fine roach; Mr. 
Handcock, 81b. ; Mr. Winder, 71b.; and Mr. Parker, some good roach and 
fine eels. All the fish were taken with gentles with the exception of Mr. 
Parker’s, who fishes all the year round with worms. I cannot glean of angling 
being very productive from cther parts of the Trent. Burtonwards very little 
has been done. A few barbel have been taken from Mr. Smith’s waters, by 
Messrs. Hassel and Tinley, but nothing of any size. At Rugeley, general 
fishing has been almost a dead letter. I learn Messrs. Wigley and Cubley have 
had the giant’s share of good luck in landing some capital trout over 1 1b. each. 
The latter piscator, who, by the way, is one of the best all-round anglers in the 
country, was especially fortunate in landing a perfect beauty, 2}1b., on the 
finest drawn gut, without the aid of a landing net. It was my intention this 
week to have given your readers an account of my fishing excursion to the 
neighbourhood of Newark, but it must stand over for awhile to allow of my 
making up for lost time: This muck I may say: I never enjoyed myself or was 
better or more kindly treated in my life; and my best thanks are due to Messrs. 
David Slater, H. Cubley, R. Brocton, Mallabey Baker, and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Cox, mine host and hostess of the Star and Garter Hotel, Haselford. 
Anglers visiting this district, which is about 12 miles from Nottingham, cannot 

ossibly do better than place themselves nnder the guidance of Mr. Cox, who 
is not only one of the best and most genial anglers I have met with, but is also 
thoroughly acquainted with every nook and corner which holds fish. The 
hotel is charmingly situated, within a stone’s throw of the river, and with all 
the comforts of a good home, good company, and capital fishing. What can 
an angler wish for more? The river is now in capital order for baiting up for 
barbel with worms, which are now, owing to the dry weather, an expensive 
commodity. Three weeks ago, I purchased them for 2s. 6d. a thousand—I 
anticipate they are now double the cost. At the time of closing, a report 
comes to hand of a fine take of barbel, by my friend, Mr. Cox—13 fish, weight 
over 601b. Good luck! old fellow; and may the shadow of yourself and 
amiable wife never grow less.— JAMES GREGORY. 

Thursday night. 


Trent (Nottingham.) 


Although we had some heavy thunder and rain on Sunday night and Monday 
morning, it did not affect the river in the least, and all the fish continued tc bite 
alter the storm, more especially eels. Two anglers at Bridgeford baited a noted 
place for bart el with a thousand worms, caught next day 20 eels and some 
flanders, not a single barbel or anyother scaled fish was hooked, which very 
much surprised the rodsters. Barbel have been biting very indifferently all the 
week at worms, but those that employed scratching fared much better. Five 
or six barbel were found in some of the baskets besides several chub. Those 
anglers went after the bream made some nice catches, one of 42 lb. the best I 
have heard of from Weston. In this length the roach have been well on at creed 
malt and wheat, the fish taking both baits eagerly. According to the con- 
dition of the water the prospects of sport look promising, but we, Trent anglers, 
cannot understand why barbel refuse to take worms in their usual form at this 
season of the year: I shall certainly recommend scratching for barbel and 
wheat for roach. Water clear and low.—W. BAILEY. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Still continues low and bright, in capital con- 
dition for all-round angling, especially for barbel and chub; wind this last day 
or two has shifted round into the south-west, so I think prospects for sport are 
pretty good, in fact some capital sport has been had down here this last week 
or so. Mr. Catterton and friend killed, below Newark, fifty barbel in two days ; 
Mr. Lees took eleven last Saturday afternoon; some anglers down at Colling- 
ham, Carlton, &c., had some splendid catches of barbel and chub, this week, 
while from above Newark I hear of some good catches being had, and Mr. 
Allcock, I hear, had 37 lb. of fish from Farndon, but whether barbel, chub or 
bream I didnot hear. Anglers should lose no time, but try the barbel, for a 
day’s sport among them, when once enjoyed, is an event never to be forgotten. 
Roach are still taking creed wheat or malt ; bream, worms; chub will take 
wasp grubs or the fly; but this next week or so, if there is no alteration in the 
weather or water, I vote barbel. The Newark and Muskham Fishery Asso- 
ciation held its annual match last Saturday, when the first prize was won by 
Mr. Robert Dale, Mr. David Slater being close on his heels for second, which 
strange to say, is the third year in succession that he has won the second prize. 
Mr. David Slater is not only a first-rate rod and tackle maker, but he knows 
how to handle the tools he makes, and is a first-class roach fisher. With the 
editor’s kind permission, I will, in my series of articles on Trent fishing, when 
I come to describe “roach fishing,” give my readers Mr. David Slater’s plan of 
catching roach. But I must now give my readers this little bit of advice: If 
you fish for barbel, use fine tackle. Remember your chances of success are all the 
greater, to say nothing of the pleasure of killing a 5 lb. barbel on strong roach 








tackle, with only this difference, your float and hooks are larger. THURSDAY 
NicutT: Water in grand condition for barbel fishing, with either worms or 
scratchings, but I vote for worms.—THE TRENT OTTER. 

September 2nd, 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We had one of the most heavy thunderstorms, accompanied with very severe 
flashes of lightning, here early on Monday morning last, which did a very con- 
siderable deal of damage both to property and killing a number of cattle and 
deer in Derbyshire. This heavy storm rose both rivers a little, which gave 
the bottom fishers on the Derwent a first-class time of it, both on Monday and 
Tuesday, and I am pleased to say that some large baskets of both trout and 
grayling were killed, chiefly with wasp-guts and maggots. Some of the gray- 
ling running over a pound a-piece, besides a well-fed trout of 2 lb. 2 0z., which 
fell to a gentleman angler that was stopping in the neighbourhood. The fly- 
fishers have also had some nice dishes offthe Wye and on the higher lengths of 
the Derwent, also on the Chatsworth fishery. The grayling are now rising 
freely on both these rivers, and good sport ought to be had by those who 
have got the proper flies to kill fish with. The small honey dun bambles, 
duns, reds and furnace flies, have killed fish. The sport both in the brooks 
and ponds has been first-class after the heavy thunderstorm of last Monday, 
and some nice baskets of trout lave been killed with fly bottom, and trolling 
with the small ‘* Derby”’ trout killer. Fly-fishing prospects are good for next 
week on both these rivers, providing the thunder and rain will only keep off.— 
GEORGE JAMES EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, September 2nd. 


The Yare (Norwich). 

CONDITION OF WATRR: The water is in splendid condition for angling and 
trolling, better than it has been this summer. Prospects: The cold winds of 
the past fortnight have been succeeded by hot southerly and south-westerly 
winds, and the sun has been broiling; but to night the air is so oppressive that 
I don’t think we are far from a tempest, which will do a little good. Sport 
DURING THE WEEK: Mr. R. Palmer was at Coldham Hall last Thursday, and 
had a nice take of roach, and amongst the fish caught was a very good-sized 
chub, hitherto a perfect stranger to this water, but which, he told me, gave 
plenty of sport. Mr. C. Holmes, at Reedham, on Friday, had a splendid catch 
of bream, roach and dace. Messrs. Palmer, Brothers and Fowler were at Cold- 
ham Hall to-day, and have had a good catch. GENERAL REMARKS: It has 


‘been a noticeable incident that during the last fortnight some very nice dace 


have been caught as low down as the Limpenhoe Reach, near Reedham ; 
something must either have disturbed them from their old haunts, or else 
attracted them down here. —PISCATOR. 

Sept. 2nd. 


SCOTCH NOTES. 


(From the Scotsmaz). 


LOCHMABEN VENDACE CLuB.—At the annual fishing of this club, which 
derives its name from the fish called ‘* vendace,’’? found in the Lochmaben 
lochs, only three of the ‘‘coveted specimens ’’ were landed. 


TWEED—ST. BoswELLs.—On Friday Mr. James W. Roberson, 30, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, captured in the Tweed, St. Boswells, a common 
fresh-water trout weighing 4 lb. 10} oz. Its length is 23 inches, and greatest 
girth 114 inches. It was hooked with a ‘* woodcock with yellow body.” 


LOCHLEVEN.—WEST oF SCOTLAND Crus CompetTITION.—This club 
competed for the sixth and last time on Lochleven for the season on Saturday, 
and were again very unsuccessful. The weather was most unfavourable from a 
clear sky and a bright sun all day, andthe ten gentlemen engaged only landed 
14 trout, 12 lb. 11 oz., three coming in ‘‘clean.’? The following gentlemen 
gained the prizes with very meagre baskets :—1, Mr. James Houston, 4 trout, 
31b. 140z.; 2, Mr. John Eldon, 2trout,21b. 11 oz. There were two sweeps 
for the heaviest trout—r. Mr. F. Smith, 11b. 13 0z.; 2, Mr. Houston, 1 lb. 
80z. Private parties had equally poor sport. The only good basket waslanded 
by a gentleman from Glasgow, with 20 trout, 24 1b., one weighing 3 lb. 4 oz. 
Mr. Smith, Kirkland’s Hotel, had 6 trout, about 8 lb. 


ANGLING ON SHETLAND Locus.—In Shetland the trout fishing this 
season has been good—in fact, the best it has been for some years, notwith- 
standing that as a rule the weather has been too fine for this sport. Sheriff 
Rampini had 30 trout one afternoon out of the loch of Girlsta. Mr, Allardice. 
Principal of the Anderson Institute; Mr. Wellwood, of the Elementary Insti- 
tute; and Mr. Urquhart, Superintendent of Police, had about 100 fish in one 
day, averaging about the size of herring; and on another occasion Mr. 
Allardice secured 221b. of trout. On the loch of Tingwall there 
has been good fishing all the season. This loch is open to the public, and Mr, 
Bain keeps a boat on it for the use of all and sundry. On Loch of Asta, be- 
longing to Mr. Hay, Mr. M‘Gillivray got 30 good trout in three hours; and 
other two fishers had 70—many of them weighing three-quarters of a pound 
and upwards. The trout-fishing in several districts has been greatly damaged 
by nets and otters. At Nesting, it has been no uncommon occurrence to land 
two dozen trout, averaging 33 lb. in weight, with one haul of the trawl-net. 


a 





STEAM LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES.—The committee will again meet on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., at 8 p.m., at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, when all those who take an interest in the subject are solicited to 
attend. Jas. LANDER, Hon. Sec. 

GREAT ALL-ENGLAND ANGLING SWEEPSTAKES.—Mr. James Wragg, 
Queen Inn, Scotland Street, Sheffield, will give £100 in money, also a quantity 
of minor prizes, to be flshed for in the Witham, at Dogdyke, between Lincoln 
and Boston, on Mouday August 30th, 1880. First prize, £30; second, 205 
third, £12; fourth, £9; fifth, £7; sixth, £5; seventh, £4 10s. ; eighth, £3 10s.; 
ninth, £3 ; tenth, £2 Ios.; eleventh, £2 ; twelfth, £1 10s. The draw will take 
place at Mrs. Beecham’s, Packet Inn, Dogdyke, where entrances will be 
taken upto 11o’clock. Entrance 5s. each. For further particulars see future 
announcements. Secretary, J. Siddall; manager, J. Bayley. 

MArk TWAIN, lecturing on the Sandwich Islands, offered to show how the 
cannibals eat their food, if any lady would lend him a baby. The lecture was 
not illustrated. 

PARENT—* Yes, sir, I am old-fashioned in these things, and like my own 
way. Now, what settlement do you propose to make on my daughter?” Son- 
in-law: (posse) —"* My dear sir, don’t mention it—I will leave all that to 
you! 
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ON THE DERWENT. 
By Oe. a: 


hee I fish to-day in the Wye, where I caught two trout 

yesterday, or in the Derwent, where I caught three grayling 
the day before? This momentous question was fully debated in 
my mind during the interval between waking and breakfasting 
at Matlock Bath, on the morning of Wednesday, Aug. 25th. The 
date is important. The benign influence of St. Bartholomew, 
who, if not a fisherman, was the companion of those that were, 
has superseded the malignant influence of St. Swithin, whose 
revengeful character ill-accords with the gentle art, and whose 
famous forty days are the veriest Lent to the fly-fisher that the 
whole season contains. I had left the banks of that gigantic 
swindler, the Thames, where the fish are so busy dodging the 
steam-launches all day, that they have seldom time to look at 
one’s bait, to visit for the first time the splendid scenery 
of Derbyshire, hoping that its far-famed streams would 
reward me fairly for the great pleasure of whipping them 
indefatigably for the greater part of every day. But though 
through the kindness of friends, I had plenty of fishing, and much 
of that carefully preserved, at my disposal, not a decent basket 
could I get while the influence of that spiteful old bishop lasted. 
Latterly the fish had given up rising altogether, even during the 
precious last hours of daylight; and I had almost registered a vow 
to fish no more until a good rain had set them moving again, when 
I found myself debating the question stated above, ‘ Hang it, 
man,” said a friend to me one snowy morning in Scotland, “the 
It snowed all day, but he brought back ten nice 
So hoping that my finny friends—for 


fish must eat.” 
trout, all taken with the fly. 
I love them dearly, and do all I can for their preservation—would 
not always refuse to fulfil the noblest object of their existence— 
that of becoming food for man, and being of Romulus’ opinion, 
that the larger number gave the better omen, by the time I had 
eaten my breakfast and put on my fishing boots I had given my 
casting vote in favour of the Derwent. I went at once to 
the spot where I hadtaken two-thirds of my previous basket 
—a spot which will ever remain hallowed in my recollection by 
the exquisite memories of a well - filled creel. A rapid 
here terminates a mirror-like pool above, itself to become 
glassy again some 100 yards below; a small stream joining it at 
right angles makes the water just sufficiently slack to form a cer- 
tain feeding place for grayling. A large tree close by keeps off 
the noonday sun. I stood below and cast upward, into and across 
the slack. I had only two-thirds of the day at my disposal, as I 
had to leave off at five, losing what would probably have been 
the two best hours of all. When that sad moment came I had 
seventeen grayling in my creel, weighing just 81b., fifteen of 
which came from this sacred spot.. 


“And what fly, sir, were they taking?” Well, on my con- 
science, I cannot say they were taking any; for during the whole 
day I only saw two orthree real rises at a natural fly, and these 
were not near this particular place ; but, as for artificial flies, I 
follow W. C. Stewart’s advice, and as nearly as possible always 
use the same. My cast of finest gut was adorned with four tiny 
spiders—black, brown, red and grey. As my first two fish were 
taken with the brown, I put on another, instead of the red, and 
changed the order—brown (tail), black, brown, grey—the black 
slew but one victim, the brown accounted for the other fifteen. 
Inever remember missing so few rises, or losing so few (I think 
three) of those I had hooked. 


The smooth water just at the edge enabled me to observe the 
movements of a few of the fish. 
markably cheeky. 


One rather fine one was re- 
I threw across him and above him halfa dozen 
times, and could see him each time move about a foot aside, and 





drop lower down stream, but never touch the fly. By this time he 
was less than three yards from my feet, when I managed to draw 
my cast round so that the said fly hung fora moment a few inches 
before his nose. I saw him move his tail slightly, and in two 
minutes more he was in my basket. This proves to me that gray- 
ling, unlike trout, but like some bipeds that one has heard of, can 
be tempted to act against their better minds. 

It would be interesting to know whether other anglers found a 
pleasant change of luck on the same day. 








HOW TO KEEP FISH FRESH. 

VERY angler who reads these lines must at some time or other 
have experienced the disappointment either of receiving a 
present of fish spoiled, or of hearing that his friend had received 
those he had sent inasimilar useless state. And evenif not stale, 
fresh-water fish, in the warm months of the year, isa difficult thing 
to get from any distance in a perfectly fresh state, and unless it is 
so it is never worth eating. The gun sportsman experiences none 
of this difficulty—the proofs of his skill are the more highly ap- 
preciated the higher they are—though we confess to personally 
preferring even game fresh. The Scotch area careful people, and 
it is greatly to their credit that they should have invented the harm- 
less and effectual-food preservative Glacialine—at least the sole 
manufacturers and proprietors, the Antitropic Company—hail from 
Glasgow. When we first saw this advertised we at once thought 
that, if it was areally genuine thing, it would prove invaluable to 
anglers. The company sent usa packet of the powder, and a per- 
fect army of Press opinions and testimonials, including words of 
great praise, after practical trial, from the Graphic, Glasgow News 
Live Stock Journal, Farmer, and others too numerous to mention, 
including scientific men of high standing. Having satisfied our- 
selves ofthe genuineness of the affair, we wrote to thecompany ask- 
ing if it was absolutely necessary that fish should be cleaned—or, 
in plain English, gutted—before being immersed in the liquid or 
sprinkled with the powder; we asked this, because in the “ direc- 
tions for use” this culinary operation is mentioned as pre- 
liminary to the preserving process. Naturally, if this were a 
Glacialine would still fail to afford anglers the 
their friends that they really do 
catch fish now and then, for no angler would care to send away 
a dish of trout in such a decolleter condition! if we may be per- 


sine gua non, 


means of showing 


mitted to use the term. The reply we received was as follows: 


‘‘ DEAR S1R.—It is not absolutely necessary to gut the fish before treating 
them with glacialine. The longer fish are immersed in the fluid glacialine the 
longer they will be preserved. An hour’s soaking should preserve them, without 
gutting, for at least a week beyond the usual time. One 2s. packet of glacialine 
will, by dissolving in water, make a gallon of fluid glacialine.—Yours truly, 

‘THE ANTITROPIC COMPANY,”’ 

It is perfectly obvious, then, of what extreme value the prepar- 
ation will prove to anglers, for not only will they be able to send 
fish any distance with the certainty of their arriving sweet and 
fresh at their destination, but they will be able, when going for a 
few days’ fishing, to take with them a supply of dead dace or 
gudgeon or minnows, for spinning or gorge-baiting, and thus be 
spared the trouble of getting bait—oftena more difficult matter 
than getting the big fish. All that will be necessary is to buy 
your dozen or two of baits, immerse them in the fluid or 
sprinkle the powder over them, and put them in a bag containing 
bran and a little of the powder mixed with it. Our particular 
object is to draw the attention of anglers to Glacialine as a preser- 
vative of fish, whether for food or bait, but it is equally good 
in arresting decay in almost every other article of food. 

RS Se ee ee 


GrorcE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the Bn eoreatt No ties sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d, per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


Serr. 4, 1880.] 








SOME FISHING QUARTERS IN THE NORTH. 


eae (on the Kent). Other brooks and rivers in the 
neighbourhood all contain trout. There are tarns con- 
taining pike and other coarse fish. Occasionally salmon and a 
few sea-trout in Kent in the autumn; most of the rivers preserved. 
Kent Angling Association has some good water; subscription 
2s. 6d. Licenses are required in the district for trout and salmon, 
15s. for both, throughout the whole district, including Winder- 
mere and the other lakes. Trout license, 5s. and zs. 6d.; day 
and week licenses can be had. Hotels in Kendal are good and 
moderate in their charges. Private apartments can be had. 
K1rxpy LonsDALE (on the Lune).—Some free trout and salmon 
fishing. Licenses for salmon are required, but not for trout. In 
this neighbourhood the best water is preserved. 
Trpay (at head of Lune).—Mostly free trout fishing. 
Good sport generally after and 


Salmon 
are plentiful late in the season. 
during a fresh. 

Bowness (on Windermere). —Lake fishing for perch, pike, char 
and trout. Coarse fish are most numerous, owing to the lake 
being cleared of fish by using small-meshed nets. There are 
several mountain lakes and tarns within nice walking distance 
which contain trout. Licenses required for trout, as this is a 
portion of the Kent district. The hotels are good, and there is 
any quantity of private accommodation to be had. 

AMBLESIDE, (at head of Windermere)—Sport similar to that at 
Bowness, with the addition of the rivers Rothay and Brathay 
which run into the lake. Accommodation good. 

PATTERDALE isa good fishing station although there are few fish 
in Ullswater. Formerly trout were plentiful, but the lead mine 
water has almost exterminated them. Hotels, &c., good. 

MirntHorprz (on the Bela).—This river swarms with trout, but is 
preserved by an association limited to about 35 members. It is 
full, and generally tickets of membership are in great demand. 

WESTMORELAND (County of).—Almost every village and town 
in the northern county is within easy distance of trout fishing, and 
in most of them there are capital inns and hotels. 





TAUNT’S ILLUSTRATED MAP OF THE THAMES. 


Third Edition. Enlarged, and with roo photographs of views on 
the river. Oxford: H. and W. Taunt and Co., 9 and ro, 
Broad Street. 

Ovwr attention was called to this new edition by a very favourable 

notice of it which appeared in the Wor/da week or two ago; for 

Taunt’s map of the Thames has been a favourite with anglers and 

oarsmen ever since its first appearance in 1872. The present may 

be called an edition de luxe, and is worthy of a place on every 
drawing-room table. Every Thames angler should possess it for 
the following reasons: It gives, page by page, a coloured map of 
the river, from its source to London (on a scale of two inches to 
a mile), from entirely new surveys, finished in 1878. In connec- 
tion with this map, over 250 places are described, with particulars 
as to hotels, inns, nature of fishing, fishermen, &c. In addition 
there are no less than 100 exquisite permanent photographs of all 
the chief spots of interest. Nor is the work entirely confined 
tothe Thames, for Mr. Taunt has included an itinerary of the 
various canals leading out of, or inconnection with the Thames, 
andalso a part of the Severn, the Bristol Avon, and the Upper 

(Warwickshire) Avon (Shakespeare’s Avon). In a future edition 

we hope Mr. Taunt will add some particulars as to the angling in 

these streams and canals, in the way that he fas done on the 

Thames itself. 

No more useful or beautiful present than this illustrated map 
and guide could possibly be made to any lady or gentleman in any 
way interested in the lovely river Thames. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


By T. J~Manley, M.A. 
London: The Bazaar 


NoTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. 
Author of ‘Notes on Fishing,” &c. 
Office, 170, Strand. 


Mr. MAntey is well known to our readers as the author ofa most 
pleasant book on angling, and here we have another work from 
his pen, which ought to take a place beside it in every angler’s 
library ; for even ifthe angler does not shoot, doubtless many of 
his friends do, and it isas pleasant to lend a book as it is an 
umbrella—in spite of the standing jokes about never seeing them 
again. 

Ifany one does not wish to get imbued with a love of shooting and 
dogs and guns, let them avoid Mr. Manley’s book, which, by the 
way, is capitally illustrated by Mr. J. Temple. Author and 
artist have combined to make one of the pleasantest books on 
shooting ever published. 


Copr’s ToBAcco PLANT. 
pool. 


Office, 10, Lord Nelson Street, Liver- 
Monthly, price 2d.; annual subscription, post free, 2s. 
ALL anglers are smokers, or should be, and it is with great pleasure 
we call their attention to a little monthly periodical published at 
Liverpool, and almost entirely devoted to that most benign of 
monarchs, the Smoke King. Only let such ofourreadersas are in- 
terested in careful literary work send for a specimen copy of this 
paper—they will speedily become subscribers. It has been es- 
tablished some dozen years, but it makes no noise, and there are 
thousands who have never heard of it. Even a member of the 
Anti-tobacco League would find it interesting; it does not avoid 
topics of the day, and we notice, in the July number, a review of 
Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘Thackeray” which is worthy of Thackeray himself. 
It is not the mere howl ofa disappointed author turned critic, but 
a careful, artistic, complete disembowelling: of Mr, Tréllope’s lay - 
figure of Thackeray ; a vigorous protest against its shoddy style 
and slip-shoddy execution. 








INCREASING THE STOCK OF FISH IN THE MAIDEN- 
HEAD WATERS. 


HE recent consignment of large trout, up to 7 1b. each, to 
this portion of the Thames, is now succeeded by a large 
increase of other fish. Mr. V. B. B. Vande Weyer, of New Lodge, 
Windsor Forest, liberally invited the committee of the Maiden- 
head, Cookham and Bray Angling Association to drag his ponds 
for carp. Accordingly, on Friday, 27th ult., Messrs. T. B. Sharpe, 
J. H. Clark, R. Nicholson, A. A. Day, and W. C. Haynes, went, 
and succeeded in taking some splendid fish up to 5 1b. each, in 
addition to some golden bream and perch. After the work of 
netting was over, Mr. Van de Weyer hospitably entertained the 
visitors, as well as the keepers, with luncheon. The fish were 
safely deposited in the Thames about Maidenhead Bridge, the 
same being to afford good sport, it is hoped, at some future 
period. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; and it has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all An lers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. heb ad 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is com lete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name “ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 

ddress, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


IrHon, Llandudno.—Mr. Francis gives the following descriptions of the 
«Butcher ’’and ‘Doctor ’’salmon flies :— f 
Butcher: A very general favourite; it kills almost every where—ai. 
over the world where there are salmon. Tag, gold twist and orange floss; 
tail, one topping; butt, black ostrich herl; body, two or three turns of 
red, ditto of medium blue, ditto of red, and the rest of blue pig’s wool; 
broad silver tinsei; medium red claret hackle; gallina on shoulder ; under- 
wing, a tippet and gold-pheasant rump feather ; over them strips of brown 
mallard, bustard, peacock-wing, wood-duck, and blue and yellow swan 
strips; black head. 


Doctor : This is a very general and deserved favourite. Commencing, 
then, at the bend of the hook, tie on, as a tag, three or four turns of fine 
gold twist. Tail, a single gold pheasant topping; over this, as a butt, a 
turn of scarlet crewel; body, pale blue floss silk; with hackle a shade or 
two darker, wound on from tail to head (this is varied at times with blue 
jay’s feathers) ; silver tinsel (in large flies of all kinds the tinsel may be 
rendered more conspicuous if some twist be wound on beside it), At the 
shoulder, a brown grouse, partridge, or bustard hackle may be wound on ; 
a blue jay is sometimes used over the blue hackle. The wing isa mixed 
wing, containing fibres of bustard, dark turkey, argus pheasant, and claret, 
blue, and yellow fibres of stained swan feathers, the latter predominating. 
In smaller flies, mallard and pin-tail are introduced. The head is of scarlet 
crewel. This fly is dressed upon any sized hook, from No. 6 to No. 109 
to suit the water. 

Mr. Farlow, of the Strand, supplies these flies made to Mr. Francis’ pattern. 


A Novice.—Bream and pike will be in good condition for the next six or 
seven months. A strong eight-plait waterproofed silk line will answer for 
both fish ; it costs 2d. a yard. There is fair fishing in the Stour. 








J. W., Clapton.—A good fly-rod is one made with ash-butt, and greenheart 
for the other three joints. Geta copy of ‘‘ Stewart’s Practical Angler,” 
price 2s. 6d., sold by Mr. Cummins, fishing-tackle maker, Bishop Auck- 
land. It will give you full instructions, and you cannot have a better 
teacher than Mr. Stewart in fly-fishing. It would require a whole paper 
to answer your questions fully, and then we could not do it so cleaily as 
Mr. Stewart does. 





THE BEST FLY FOR BASS? 
S1r,—Can any of your readers tell me what fly is the best for bass, and what 
feathers to use in making them ?—I am, &c., [ese 
Camberwell. 
[There is nothing to pay. Messrs. Hearder, of Plymouth, make a variety of 
bass flies ; get their list. —Eb.] 





UNDERSIZED FISH. 

S1R,—On the evening of Monday, the 23rd, I was walking by Maidenhead 
Bridge and saw several persons gathered round a fisherman, who had a lot of 
fish (chub) in a large landing net. He told me there were 35 lb.; that he had 
been fishing with a gent from Wallingford, I think he said a brewer, and the 
fish were his beer money—4s. for the lot. There was one beauty, weighing 
4 lb. 3 oz., and six or seven from I} to 2 lb., kut all the rest were under size, 
or nearly all—some three or four dozen fish. I frequently see countrymen on 
the river banks with undersized fish, but only afew ata time; they do not 
seem to think it wrong, but this gent and his fisherman must have known 
better. I told the man that they were too small and should have been put 
back, but he said they had gorged the bait, so that they would have died, even 
had they been returned to the river. This I very much doubted, as I very 
seldom found a chub get the bait so far down that it was not easily removed, 
indeed they are almost invariably hooked in the lip. What are the bailiffs 
doing, not to see into such matters? I have fished from bank and from punt 
for two years, and only once has one of these gentlemen made himself known 
to me, and even then he did not look at the contents of my basket.— 
Iam, &c., Hi. Uc AGgs. 

Maidenhead. 





STALHAM STATION, NORFOLK. 

S1r,—In reply to a Camberwell correspondent, I should take the Great 
Eastern train to Yarmouth, leaving Liverpool Street at Io a.m., then the North 
Norfolk train from a station near the Aquarium, and 50 minutes will bring you 
to Stalham. Mr. Grapes, of the Maid’s Head there, can give every informa- 
tion about the adjoining broads; and Mr. Teasell, boat builder, will find you up 
a comfortable craft, and, if required, a stout lad to row, at a most reasonable 
rate, There are cheap trains to Stalham from Yarmouth on Mondays and 
Thursdays, at 2s. for the double journey.—I am, &c., Esox Luctus. 

P.S.—Don’t forget the Norwich bitter ale (Bullard’s) at Mr. Grapes’ 
hostelrie. 





FISHING AT MINSTER. 
S1x,—In your holiday number of July 24th, your correspondent “C. H.,’? 
under the heading ‘‘ Grove Ferry, Kent,” mentions some roach, &c., fishing 
which can be had in the marshes round about Minster. As Minster, Sheppy, 
is the only place of that name that I know of in Kent, and as it is, moreover, 
situated in the marshes, I naturally concluded that one to be the spot indicated 
by your correspondent. I went to Sheerness on Wednesday last, intending to 
walk over to Minster, three miles distant, but found on enquiry that no fresh- 





water fishing was to be had-there; the ditches, &c., being full of nothing but 
salt water. I must, therefore, conclude that this is not the Minster your cor- 
respondent means, and should feel obliged if he would inform me of the locality 
and any other particulars he may think necessary, of the place intended to be 
indicated by him.—ROvVER. 

Aug. 29. 

[Minster in the Isle of Thanet was referred to by ow correspondent. Grove 
Ferry Station, on the South-Eastern Railway, is a few miles below Canterbury. 
—ED.] 


A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

S1tr,—Will you kindly answer me in your next issue if a stickleback, or, as 
we call it about this part, a jacksharp, is right to have a prize in a Club match, 
when there are no other fish caught, as some of the members say it is not a 
fish? If it is not a fish, I asked them if it was a water rat? We had a match 
on Saturday last, and there were none caught only the stickleback I caught, so 
I claim the 1st prize. Please say if it is right to claim it. By so doing you will 
oblige ONE THAT WANTS TO KNOW. 

Manchester, August 30. : 

[We think you are fairly entitled toa first prize for—impudence.—ED. ] 








TROUT-FISHING, &c., IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. THOMAS ForpD, of Caistor, and Mr. John Ford, of London, had 
a day last week on one of the North Lincolnshire trout streams, and 
caught a very nice dish of twenty trout and ten eels. The water was 
discoloured by cattle standing in the beck, which rendered fly-fishing 
out of the question. The fish were all caught by the worm, during 
the brightest sunshine, and before two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
largest specimens weighed 13 1b., whi'st none were under} 1b. On 
Saturday last they had another day, at Croxby Lake, and caught a 
nice dish of perch and eels, with four splendid trout, caught in the 
Tetney, which runs below, to top the basket. Croxby Lake belongs 
to the Earl«f Yarborough, but leave to angle for a day or two can 
generally be obtained on application to the steward at Brocklesby. 
The perch and eels, however, do not feed well during the day, and 
the water is so shallow that a long line is a necessity. In this lake, 
which is fully a mile round, are found a large number of carp of great 
size, but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, never a one has yet 
been caught with the angle. It is very tantalising to see the monsters 
swimming about on all sides and be unable to make closer acquaint- 
ance with them. I attribute their coyness to the clearness and 
shallowness of the water. This would make, if cleared out—and the 
young Earl speaks of having it done,—a splendid place for certain 
kinds of large trout and land-locked salmon. The wonder is, that 
the place has not previously been utilised in this way. The calca- 
reous nature of the soil over which the water flows seems peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of the trout species. Apart, however, from 
angling, Croxby Lake is well worth a visit from tourists, &c. It lies 
embosomed in a hollow of the chalk downs, and surrounded with the 
most beautiful sylvan scenery. Both artist and poet would here find 
matter to exercise the highest flights of genius. 
Aug. 24. PETER PEDAGOGUE. 





LOVER’S SEAT. 


AS some of your readers may now be paying a visit to Hastings and are sure 
to visit the Lover’s Seat, they may be interested in knowing the true stor 
which gives the romantic title to this rocky prominence on the charming hill 
above Hastings. This story mst be true because I took it down verbatim, 
some five years ago, from a young barefooted troubadour who used to get his 
living by collecting ferns in the romantic dells thereabouts. I had purchased 
some of his ferns, and in gratitude for my liberality he asked me if I should 
like to hear the true story as it had been handed down from generation to 
generation. I willingly agreed to listen to him, and forthwith he planted him- 
self before me in true dramatic style and began :— 

‘« There was two lovers. Her name was Elizabeth Boyce an his name was 
Captain Charles Lamb. Her father was a very rich country gentleman living 
at Hawkhurst ; his father was a timber merchant living at Rye. So one even- 
ing she was takin a walk along the tup, and to make known that she was there 
she waved her handkerchief. The Cap’n saw the handkerchief and came 
ashore and met her on lover’s seat. They keep meeting five or six nights till 
they went and got married at St. Clement’s Danes in the Strand. After that 
he left His Majesty’s service and joined a new pleasure yacht that was cruising 
about the Isle of Wight. One very rough day, steering the yacht, he was 
washed overboard and drowned. 

‘«« She was so broken-hearted she went home, and her parents wouldn’t have 
anythink else to do with her ’case she wouldn’t obey them. She came to the 
place, stretched both of her arms, and gave a great leap from the rock so high 
to the sea it is deep; saying 


‘ The shells of the ocean shall be my bed 
While the shrimps go waggling over my head.’ 


Instead of that the branch of a tree caught her below and that saved her life. 
‘«« Another captain which took this one’s place saw her. He had compassion 
on her; he ordered the men to take the boat and bring her off. The men 
lowered the boat and took her off and she was so good and grateful to him, 
they got married, had a large family, and lived ’appy ever arterwards. That 
happened 1786, and that’s the true history of the Lover’s Seat.” UNIT. 








A FINE TENCH FROM STAINES.—Mr. George Francis, a member of the 
Blackfriars Angling Society was fishing from the bank, at Staines, the other 
day, when he was fortunate enough to capture, with a single hair tight line, a 
splendid tench, which showed excellent sport. It weighed 3 lb. all but 43 oz. 
Considering that a tencii is a very powerful fish, Mr. Francis may be proud of 
creeling such a fine one on a single hair line, and without running l.ne.. 


ro & 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


The following members had some fine fish on Sunday, Aug. 29th: Mr. 
T. W. Thompson, bream, from Amberley ; Mr. E. Brocket, Mr. T. Gripton, 
and Mr. Miles, from Dagenham Lake, each a fine tray of bream ; Mr. M. 
Dymond some fine dace. The meeting on Monday was very pleasant, Mr. J. 
Haggat in the chair, host of the Jane Shore, Shoreditch, the rendezvous of the 
Hoxton Brothers, Mr. W. Sligh in the vice-chair, Our worthy host, Mr. R. 
Clarke, did everything in his power to make them happy, and I think he 
was happy himself to see so many friends around him, and his friend (Mr. 
Flynn) must be thanked for his support. The following clubs were repre- 
sented:—The Amicable Brothers, the Amicable Waltonians, the Hoxton 
Brothers, the Reform, the Great Northern Brothers, the City of Londen, the 
Odds and Evens, the Isaac Walton, the Good Intent, the Norton Folgate, the 
Ifearts of Oak, the Stepney Brothers, ‘the Bermondsey Brothers, and the Edmo- 
ton and Tottenham. On Sundays, Sept. 5 and 12, the following prizes will be: 
For Dagenhan, for all fish (bar eels), Mr. J. M. Sligh prize, Mr. J. Miles ; 
For the heaviest weight of bream, Mr. T. Gripton, prize ; For the heaviest 
weight of perch, Mr. G. Cooper, prize ; second weight, Mr. J. Miles. Mr. 
W. Thomson, Prize jack only ; Mr. C. Newton Prize, jack only, go when you 
like ; Mr. Sharp, prize, all fish (bar eels), go when you like. 

Aug. 30, 1880. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members had a very nice show of fish. Mr. Larkman, 15 lb. roach and 
bream from Dagenham; Mr. Moir, bream; Mr. Arnold, 6} lb. roach and dace, 
and one bream, weight 3 lb. 5 oz.; Mr. Thorpe, roach and rudd; Mr. Medcalf, 
bream from Pulborough; Mr. Partrick and Mr. Wood, roach an1 bream from 
Amberly; Mr. Nunn and Mr. Pedley, roach; Mr. Howlett, jick and perch. 
Gross weight 46 lb.—T. WORLEDGE. 

August 29th. 


ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 29th inst. some of our members were fortunate enough to bring home 
some fine baskets of fish from Pulborough. Mr. Deeley, jun., 9 lb. of bream ; 
Mr. T. Wall caught a nice jack in fine condition, weighing 5 lb.; Mr. Pallen, 
2 lb. 8 oz. of dace and roach, and one tench 83 oz.; Mr. Fiddes, 1 lb. ditto.; 
Mr. Soar, 2lb. of roach; Mr. H. Scutt, 1 1b. ditto. On the 5th of September 
the members fish for three valuable prizes. THOMAS FIDDEs. 

August 31. 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On August 29th several members went to Amberley, returning with some 
good baskets of fish. A. Shakel, 9 lb. 702, bream and dace; A. Glas;, 7 lb. 
I120z., bream, roach and dace; F, Simkins, 31b. }0z., bream and roach, 
G. Goddard, C. Daniels, and several other members weighing-in fish.— 
A. SHAKEL, sec. 

August 31st, 1880. 





BATTERSEA FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this club contested, at old Windsor, on Sunday last, for 
handsome prizes presented by Mrs. Williams and Mr. J. Johnson—Mr, H. 
Payne taking Ist prize with 3 lb. 1oz., Mr. H. Martin, 2nd, with 2 lb. 10} oz., 
Messrs. Cotton, Laass, and Anstis, the others in the order named. Mr. R. 
Wellman weighing-in some fine roach from Egham, one weighing I lb. 83 oz. ; 
Mr. Miller nice carp from Richmond, 2 1b. ; G. Mumford perch from Datchet. 
The next contest on Sept. 12th, in the Wey, for prizes presented by Mr. G. 
Butterworth. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of this society were out again during the week, but owing, I 
presume, to the clearness of the water, the takes were small compared with pre- 
ceding weeks. On Thursday last Mr. Pacy weighed in 92 lb. of barbel and 
bream from the Thames, and on Sunday last Mr. Morris weighed ing |b. 2 oz. 
of roach and dace from West Drayton, and myself 5 lb. 33 0z. of roach, one 
roach weighing I Ib. 34 oz. On Monday, August 30, Mr. Greerer was amongst 
them, and hada fine haul from a private water. In next week’s report I intend 
to give the respective weights of roach taken by the members during this month 
for Mr. Hamilton’s prize.-—C. NEWMAN, sec. 





BOSTONIAN “ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 29th the following members weighed-in fish :—Mr. Bastain, 9 lb. 
bream, from the Welsh Harp, the largest 3 1b. 4 0z.; Mr. Collier, bream, from 
the Welsh Harp; Mr. Bell, jun., bream and roach, Welsh Harp ; Mr. Vincent, 
roach and chub, King’s Langley.—H. A. V. 


CAYLESS AND SONS’ SECOND ANNUAL FISHING MATCH 


(Open) will take plac2in the waters of the Loughborough Soar Angling 
Club, on Saturday September 11, 1880, when prizes to the value of £6 10s. 
will be given for competition. Entrance fees to the members of the Soar 
Angling Club, 2s. each; non-members, 3s. each. Entries should be made 
early, but they will be received up to the time of drawing for the swims, which 
will take place in the Long Meadow, near Cotes (half a mile from Loughborough 
Station), at 1 o’clock, fishing to commence punctually at 1.30 o’clock, and 
close at 5.30 o’clock. The prizes will be distributed at the Three Horse 
Shoes immediately after the weighing-in. The fishing rules will be strictly 
adhered to. Every accommodation for competitors from a distance. Day 
tickets, at 1s. each, will be issued to non-competitors. Ample sport for 
anglers, the heavy weights landed during the past few weeks being equalled in 
very few districts. The season tickets for the Soar Angling Club are 5s, each, 
or if to include pike fishing, tos. 6d. each. All tickets for the match, and day 
and season tickets, rules of the club, and all information at Cayless and Sons’ 
Loughborough Fishing Tackle Depot, and Soar Angling Club Offices, Not- 
tingham Road, Loughborough. Cayless and Sons take this opportunity of 
drawing the attention of anglers to their splendid stock of fishing tackle of 
every description, which has been selected from the stocks of the best makers 
only, and is supplied at prices equally as low as any other house. Live and 
artificial baits of allkinds. Agents for the FISHING GAZETTE. 











CLAPHAM JUNCTION, ANGLING CLUB. 
Several of the members were out on the 29th inst., and met with the follow- 





| ing success :—Mr. Withers had a splend d take of bream from Shepperton, and 


succeeded in Janding no less tran 5' Ib. 13% 0z., which made a very handsome 

show in the club-room—the largest fish weighing 5 1b. 13} 0z.; and five other 

fish weighing 19 ]b. 13} 0z. These six fish are being preserved by Mr. An- 

tony, and are to make two cases of fish. Other members weighed-in—Mr, 

Walkley, barbe!; Mr. Sutters, barbel; Mr. Maslin, perch. The members 

compete for several prizes on September sth at Windsor.—E, WILSON, sec. 
August 3¢. 





CANONBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several of our members were out on the 29th ult., and the following weighed- 
in fish : —Mr. Finigan, bream, roach, and dace Mr. Keys, br am; Mr. Ben- 
nett, bream and roach; Mr. Money, bream and roach; Mr. Pape, bream; Mr. 
Culley, b eam and roach; Mr. Edinonston, bream.—\W., IH. PEARCE. 

Angust 31. 

CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following members weighed-in fish oa the 29th :—Moessrs. Martin and 
Blackwell, bream from Pulborough; Mr. H iles, some fiae bream from Amber- 
ley ; and Mr. Perry, dace from Ware.—F. CASTELL, sec. 

August 3f. 


EXCELSIOR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


August 29th, Mr. Thomas three bream, 4lb. 10 0z,—largest 1 1b. 9 0z.—and 
three ‘carp, 5 ]b. 14 oz —largest 21b. $0z.—from Amberley ; and Mr. Frost 
5 lb. roach and dace,—I°. G. PAINE, sec. 





GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On the 29th inst., Mr. Hornfeck represented the Wey with four very hand— 
some chub, weighing over 10 lb., two of them turning the scale at 3 lb. 7 oz. 
and 31b.5 0z. Messrs. Greene, Hall, roach from the Arun, bream, roach and 
dace about to lb. Messrs. E. and H. Harrison, Hunter and Allum, the 
Thames, bream, roach and dace. Mr. Bigsby, the Harp, bream and roach. 
The prize list of this society is just to hand, and consists of some very useful 
articles, such as copper kettles, teapots, &c. Mr. Godfrey, of Thorney Broad, 
has his name on the list for two season tickets, one for the largest jack, and 
one for the largest roach taken at Thorney Broad, and weighed in his house. 
On Saturday, September 4th, a select friendly concert will take place in the 
club room of this society for the benefit of W. Trinder, who has had the mis- 
fortune to lose two children, and has two more dangerously ill and not 
expected to live. Mr. R. Smith has kindly offered to take the chair, faced by 
Mr. J. Curtis. —PIxik, 

August 31st, 1880. 


GOOD INTENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club, to the number of 75, dined at the Rye House 
Hotel on Monday last, the 23rd ult. Mr. Teale served an excellent dinner, 
everyone being highly satisfied ; everything was first class, and a most pleasant 
day was spent. Our annual distribution of prizes takes place on September 6th. 
The same will be on view at the club house from six to nine. The next local 
visit (East Central) takes place at the above club house on September 13th, 
and shall be glad to see as many friends as can make it convenient to attend.— 
R. MurpHy. 

Augast 30th. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a fine show of fish on Sunday last—the following members contri- 
buting some good roach and bream from Pulborough and Amberley :—J. 
Fitch, 8lb.; J. Watling, 5 lb. 13 0z.; Young, 3 lb. 7 oz.; Edwards, 3 Ib. ; 
Phillips, 2 1b. 11 oz.; Wanen, 1 lb. 6 oz.; Cherry, 11b. 40z. From the Wey, 
Mr. Theobald, 3 lb. 5 oz.; J. K. Fitch, 2b. 14 0z. Welsh Harp :—Bream, 
roach and jack, by Messrs. Smith, Newman, Pica, Hayes, C. Hill. Mr. 
Reynolds, roach from the Colne; Mr. C. Perkins, a pretty show of dace, 
5 lb. 6 oz., from the Lea; Mr. H. Watling, 5 1b. 8 oz. carp, tench and rudd. 
Total, 55 lb. 3 oz.—J. A. FITCH, jun., sec. 





LIZTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a pretty show of fish on our table last evening, all in excellent con- 
dition. The following members contributed : Mr. Hopton, 18 1b. 11 oz. bream; 
Mr. E. Barr, 5 lb. 8 oz. bream; Mr. Parker, 1 lb. bream; Mr. Humphreys, 
3 Ib. 10 0z., one jack caught with a worm, and 1 lb. 60z, bream and roach ; 
Mr. Banfield, 2 1b. 4 0z. roach; Mr. Hurwood, 11b. 43 oz. roach, dace and 
bream; Mr. Mead, roach. Next Sunday we have five prizes for competition.— 
W. BROWN, sec. 

August 30th. 


NORWICH PISCATORIAL SOCIETY, 


This society (the largest and most flourishing in the city) held their 2nd 
match this year at Cautley on Thursday, August 26th. The morning was a 
most unfavourable one, as a terrific tempest was raging when the members— 
44 in number—left Thorpe station in carriages specially set apart for their 
accommodation by the Great Eastern Railway. But on arrival at Cautley, the 
storm had passed, and the remainder of the day was quine favourable as regards 
weather, though not for fish. The positions had been staked out by a member 
of the club, Mr. W. Butler, and the members found a depth of water of 14 to 
16 feet, with a fast-running current. The principal prize was taken by Mr. 
George Cubitt, with 4 lb. 11 oz., and the special prize for the heaviest fish by 
Mr. Warton, with a truly magnificent specimen of golden bream, weighing 
34.lb. The society is to be congratulated on the admirable manner in which 
the secretary, Mr. W. G. Capon (the well-known tackle-dealer) carried out all 
arrangements. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The annual barbel competition in connection with this society took place 
on Monday last, the 30th of August, on the following conditions :—For the 
greatest weight of barbel taken by one member, with one rod and line, in any 
public water of the Thames, on the above day only, and registered the same 
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evening. ‘There were two prizes to be competed for of four guineas and three 
guineas, with an additional prize of one guinea from Mr. Walker for the 
heaviest fish registered for the competition. There was a goodly attendance 
of members and visitors at the Club-room, Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, on Monday evening last, to witness the return of the competi- 
tors. Mr. F. G. Pearce was the first to put in an appearance, but without a 
single barbel—he hada couple of bream weighing together 3 to 4 0z., from 
Halliford. It was remarkable in the swim next to where Mr. Pearce was fish- 
ing the anglers were catching any amount of bream. Mr. Skinner was the 
next to put in an appearance, with three barbel, weighing 91b. 60z., the largest 
3b. 12 0z., from Monkey Island, fishing with H. Wilder. Then came Mr.E. Frost, 
who enjoys great piscatorial fame, with a dozen barbel, weighing 29 lb. 2 0z., 
the largest 3 1b. 14 0z., also caught at Monkey Islazd, fishing with R. Plummer, 
jun. Mr. Huggett come next, with only one chub of 31b. 8 0z., from the 
Thames, which was rather unfortunate, as Mr. Huggett is a good and perse- 
vering angler. The closing exhibition was made by Mr. Forman, a new 
member of the society, and contained 261b. 120z. of barbel, the largest 
4]b. 10 oz.; and trout of 11b. 11 oz.; a brace of chub, 3 1b. 9 0z., and 2 1b, 4 0z. 
of perch. The successful competitors were, therefore, Mr. IE. Frost for the 
first prize and Mr. Forman for the second; but, as the latter possessed the 
heaviest barbel, he secured Mr. Walker’s prize of one guinea, thus making fuur 
guineas for each. ‘There is no doubt the storm of Sunday night and Monday 
morning disturbed the fish and will account for the bad sport of some of the 
competitors; but the winners were loudly cheered and their healths drank with 
the greatest cordiality by all. B 


THE SONS OF THE THAMES. 

The West Central return visit was paid to this Society on Tuesday August 
3ist. Mr. C. Watling, of the ‘The Odds and Evens,” acted as Chairman 
faced by Mr. Bragg, of ‘‘The Sons.’’ The vocal abilities of several of the 
gentlemen present gave great satisfaction, especially those of the worthy host, 
Mr. Jones, who sang ‘‘ The Lakes of Killarney,”’ and Mr. C. Watling, ‘‘ Down 
where the Lilies grow.’’ Mr. Stebbings having called the roll: 14 societies 
responded, including ‘‘ The Golden Barbel’”’ and ‘ The Royal George,” two 
societies not on the visiting list of the W.C.—brought to a ‘close, to your 
hnmble servant, a very pleasant evening among some old friends whom he had 
not seen for years, and friends, who knew not that he who was amongst them 
was,—PIXIE. 

September 1st. 





THE SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On August 29th a very few fish were shown in the club-room, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Eccarius weighed-in fish._—W. 





SOUTH LONDON. 


For the competion which took place on the 29th, among the members of the 
above, Mr. Brown weighed-in, from Byfleet, bream, roach, chub and dace, 
beating Mr. Goody, who had the same number and class of fish, by4 oz. Mr. 
Head exhibited some perch from the same place. Mr. Gearing, fishing at 
Chobham, reports that the water had been netted during the last week and an 
enormous quantity of fish was taken. It was quite evident to me that they 
did not take all the fish, as the gentleman who made the statement exhibited 
some peich and other fish. Mr. Rayner, fishing at Richmond for two hours, 
viz., from four till six, succeeded in getting 3 lb. 6 oz. of very nice roach and 
dace. Mr. C. Ellis, who visits ‘‘Der Vanderdecken,’’ had two chub after devoting 
some hours to wasp-nest hunting, one of which he is fully prepared to state the 
results of, through not digging it out,quick enough.—PIXIE. 

August 30. 





STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 29th ult. Messrs. J. M. and W. Brookman had about 8 lb. of Prus- 
sian carp. Some of these fish were extremely handsome, being a bright red in 











colour, and having the apppearance of gold fish. Mr. E. North had 3 lb. 12 oz. 
ofroach; Mr. A. Parrott and Mr. W. Webb also had carp. Members and 
friends are informed that the breaks for Dagenham Lake, on the sth, will leave 
Mr. R. Pappins, the Myddleton Arms, Mansfeld-street, Kingsland-road, at 
six o’clock sharp.—THOS. GRETTON. 

August 3Ist. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On Friday, the 27th, Mr. Becket exhibited some very nice roach and dace, 
the weight of which turned the scale at 14 lb. PIXIE. 
August 30. 


WALTONIANS. 


Matters piscatorial are evidently on the mend, and not before they ought to. 
Although it is very evident that if the present dearth of rain continues, we 
shall soon find ourselves collecting ‘‘ ducks’ eggs”? again. An occupation not 
at all agreeable the tastes of disciples of the rod. Onthe 25th inst. we had a 
magnificent show of roach and dace from the Kennett, by Messrs. Neader and 
Watkins; their numbers were small, but in point of size and condition could vie 
with any either in or out of the water. Mr. Marriott showed bream. On the 
28th, a grand show of tench by Mr. Homan, scaling 25 1b.; these fish though 
were ‘‘ gamey,’’ in fact very much so, having been caught on Friday. I am 
really beginning to think that a portion of an angler’s impedimenta, ought, 
nowadays to consist of a bath of good strong arsenical solution, if the fish are 
to be weighed in that state. Mr. Bowring had 14 lb. of bream from Hendon, 
caught also on Friday; but he was artful—there was an awful smell of carbolic 
acid. Messrs. Hemmings, Dodge and Gardner, roach and dace.—Mat. B. 
WEBSTER. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Thursday, the 26th, Mr. Boalch managed to get some very nice roach, 
dace, and bream from Richmond, gross weight of which was 15 lb. 6 oz. On 
Friday the question as to where the grand competition of the season should 
take place was warmly discussed. Several places were proposed, but so much 
time was given to discussing the merits of this place and that place, that there 
was very little time left for any other business that evening. It was therefore 
proposed to adjourn the decision until Friday, September 3rd, on which 
occasion members are requested to attend as early as possible.—PIXIE, 

August 31st, 1880. 


WOOLWICH PISCATORIALS. 


The members of the above were out on Sunday last, when your humble servant 
had the top weight with one jack, weighing 7 1b. 9 oz. Mr. C. W. Jones, 
second with dace, perch and roach.—H. J. BELSTEAD, sec. 

August 31. 


THE WOOLWICH BROTHERS’ ANGI.ING SOCIETY. 


This Club had a few members out on Sunday and Monday last, the follow- 
ing having very good shows of fish : —Mr. Brooker, 9 lb. of tench, from Snake’s 
Lane (wherever that shop is); Mr. Taylor and Mr. J. Shipston, jack and roach, 
from the Medway; Mr. G. Shipston, Mr. Dengate, and Mr. A. Bridges, 
roach, tench, and carp, from the Thames.—C. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 








TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Ftiks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[ADvT. ] 








SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READS 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTIEIH EDITION OF 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. 


BLACKMORE. Small post, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 
“¢ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically and yet so simply does John Ridd 
tell his tale.”’—SaturDAy Revirw. 
TH: SIXTH EDITION OF 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Small 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. Travels, adventures, and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 
post 8vo., cloth, emblematically gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Africa. Through the Dark Continent. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols, 8vo., £22s.; one vol. 
crown 8vo,, 12s. 6d. 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by MAry Dz HAurevitte, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Major W.F, BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold of the Unknowii Region. 


Seepage R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and cheaper edition, crown 
vo., ros. €d. 

The object is to give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the known 
Srom the unknown. region round the North Pole, to recall the stories of early voyagers, 
to narrate 1ecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
shrerheld. to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c.— 
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Belgium, France, and Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 


™ Rob Roy’’ Canoe. By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous: illustrations, small 
8vo., 3s. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the “ Rob Roy” traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 
Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine ; the Lakes 
of Constance, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 
and France. 


Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger,” 


by W. J.J. SPRY ; voyages over many seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
thoroughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 14s, 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGSILON. With many fine illustrations. Uniform with the First Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 
hae Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
ew Zealand. With Maps and many illustrations. Cloth, price 14s. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

“« Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr, Hings- 
ton presents.’’—‘ Morning Post.’ : 

“Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.’””—* Land and Water.’ 


Francis George Heath's Books for the Country. 


“ Books of exquisite charm.”—BOOKSELLER. 


1. BURNHAM BEECHES. 3s. 6d. 6. FOREST SCENERY (Gilpin’s). 12s. 6d. 
2, FERN PARADISE. zs, 6d. vs oO. Do. (Parts). 1s. 

as Do. (Parts). Is. 8. SYLVAN SPRING. 12s, 6d. 

4. FERN WORLD. as. 6d. 9. TREES AND FERNS. 3s. 6d. 

oh Do. (Parts), Is. 10, WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 6d 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, etter Lane, London, L.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs, C. Kewell.and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town, 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
Mr, J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 

or 
Mr. B, R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr, Cy q Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 
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*,* The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, EC. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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ANGLING AT THE BERLIN EXHIBITION. 
(From the Deutsche Fischerei-Zeitung.) 
BY, yo0. 


N angling, as well as in most other branches of fishing, the 
United States of America were fully represented. At the 
entrance of the hall, which contained this vast collection of angling 
requisites, was a full-size figure, purporting to be that of an 


angler in fashionable attire, fully equipped, and holding a spliced 
bamboo fishing-rod inhis hand. Over head and shoulders, and 
fitting close to the latter, a mosquito net was drawn; this isa 
contrivance we might advantageously employ as a protection 
against the gnats of our own country.* Near the doorway we 
noticed some rods fitted with agate rings for the line to run 
through, which rings even were attached to both sides of the rod, 
so that every tendency ofthe latter to warp might be easily counter 
acted. The line glides very freely through these glass-like, highly- 
polished agate rings, a desideratum much insisted upon by the 
American angler, who, to promote this still further, makes use 
of silken, so-called enamelled lines, and of these also there were 
many varieties closeat hand. Here also was a rich collection of 
fish-hooks of every kind; from the most primitively-constructed of 
wood bound with strips of hide, to others of flint and bone as 
manufactured by the Indians; from the gigantic shark-hook to 
the tiniest steel hook used by the scientific angler. Nevertheless, 
we must fain acknowledge that, as regards hooks and their 
powers of resistance, the English still maintain the first place. 
Of these 
many are made after English patterns and imitate them very 
closely, whilst others represent American insects. Some of the 
latter are gaudy in the extreme, but it is out of the question for 


Whole sides of this hall are covered with artificial flies. 


us, not being American, to estimate their killing power, or even to 
notice how closely nature has been imitated, since in many cases 
they themselves and the very fish for which they are intended are 
Spoon-baits were shown in large numbers ; some 
with two and three spoons well deserve mention. In the collection 
of valuable and highly-finished winches, is a finely-conceived 
perforated winch which enables the wet line to dry with the greater 
facility. 

But the crowning point of the American angling division was 
the spliced bamboo-rod, for which the gold medal for excellence 
has been awarded to Mr. Leonard. The Americans were so 
thoroughly convinced of the merits of this rod that they predicted 
victory long beforehand, and, as events have shown, their con- 


unknown to us. 


fident opinion has since been confirmed. The rod itself is an 
angler’s ideal; but its price is surely also ideal, for the cost is not 
less than between go and 150 mark (1 mark =1 shilling). 

In the English division the immense show-cases belonging to 
Messrs. S. Allcock and Co. and W. Bartleet and Son, were con- 
spicuous. Each contained an artistically-erected construction, 
composed of fish-hooks, lines, winches, rods, flies, fly-books and 
all the thousand-and-one little accessories demanded by a true 
and thorough angler. Itmust be admitted that the main strength 
of these firms lies in the manufacture of sound, trustworthy hooks, 
strong but fine notwithstanding, and capable of resisting any 
In all hooks employed in fresh-water fishing 
they specially excel, while Messrs. Hearder and Son, of 
Plymouth, supply the choicest qualities for sea-fishing. The last- 
named firm also exhibits every variety of sea-flies, as wellas every 
requisite for deep-sea fishing, trolling and spinning, and, in parti- 
cular, an artificial sand-eel, employed as a spinning bait. 

Among the English exhibitors also was Mr. R. B. Marston, the 
editor of the London FisH1nG GAZETTE, the only existing paper 
exclusively devoted to angling. In addition to the annual volumes 
of his well-edited paper, every single number of which bears testi- 


reasonable strain. 


mony of the widespread love of angling in England, he exhibits a 
case of fishing-tackle as well. Here is first of all the ‘‘ FISHING 
Gazette knife,” an invention of his own, and constructed after his 
own designs, which, besides the usual blades, unites in one 
handle all the implements an angler can require. Pocket-knives 
of this description are greatly in demand in England, where two 








* Nothing could be better for this purpose than Mr, Porter’s veil with spectacle attached 
as advertised in this paper.—Ep. 
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pounds is not considered an outside price to pay. But in Ger- 
many similar high-priced articles would certainly never find 
purchasers. Another knife of thiskind, but not nearly so com- 
plicated as the above-mentioned, was fish-shaped, the 
scaly-handle containing two blades only and a pencil, with the 
tail serving asa whistle. Yet the price marked was £2 10s.* 
Another article exhibited by Mr. Marston was aline witha sinker 
attached in a novel and peculiar manner. The line fixed this 
sinker by being simply wound round it. 

In the English collection of angling literature was a book which 
must have delighted the heart of every fly-fisher. It bears the 
title “A Quaint Treatise on Flies and Fly-making, by an Old 
Fisherman.” This work is said to have been printed from an 
old MS., with the original orthography rendered verbatim.t} It 
contains directions for the manufacture of artificial flies, and is 
so practically arranged that, aided by it, any one with a little 
manual dexterity may acquire the difficult art. First we are shown 
how flies are tied, then, recessed in stout millboard, all the sun- 
dry feathers, hairs and other necessary materials are laid out before 
us, and, lastly, comes the finished article. This book also has 
an “English” price, andthe publisher might not unreasonably 
prefer to await the receipt of an order before he united its many 
parts into one whole. 

Both in the English and American divisions were portraits of 
fish painted in oils. This branch of art remains a stranger to 
our country, for only in very exceptional cases would one of our 
anglers be inclined to pay the price a real artist would demand 
for the portrait of a salmon ora trout. The most-favoured artist 
in England is Mr. H. J. Rolfe, one of whose pictures was also to 
be found in Mr. Marston’s case of tackle, while in the United 
States Mr. S. A. Kilbourne ranks the highest. Some very pretty 
angling maps were contributed by Mr. Theodor Schwann, of Lon- 
don, an enthusiastic angler and a piscatorial devotee. Many 
articles in Mr. Buckland’s collection were of exceeding interest to 
anglers, but we should be exceeding our limits if we entered 
upon this part of the subject more particularly at present. 

The other European nations, much as they enriched the show 
generally, were not large contributors to the art and science of 
angling. Among Asiatic nations, the Japanese alone seem to be 
the sportsmen of the Antipodes. Some walking-stick bamboo rods, 
which merely need a puff of breath to extend them at full 
length, go far to show how completely the Japanese are abreast 
of the age. 








A GREAT DAY AT BARBEL-FISHING. 
By WILLIAM BAILEY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


HILE recording perhaps one of the most wonderful catches 
shall 
occasionally drop in a few practical hints that might prove useful 
toa certain class of your readers when barbel-fishing. This take 


of barbel that was ever made on the Trent, I 


occurred when I was residing at Derby. A gentleman, whom I soon 
found out was exceedingly fond of barbel-fishing, came to my 
house, and asked me if I was disengaged, to which I replied I was. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘doyouknow anything about the waterat Croxall, 
for [hear there are some good barbel in that locality, and Iwant to 
catch some ofthem.” I said, ‘“The length has been so strictly pre- 
served that I have never hadachance offishingit, so ofcourse know 
nothing about it.’ Hesaid, ‘Take as many worms as you think 
necessary to bait a place to fish next day ; the keeper will meet 
you at the station and take you down to the water. I understand 
he knows every likely barbel swim there is, and he will show you 
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* It should be remembered that this knife is made of sterling silver.—Ep. F. G, 


+ The editor and originator of this issue (which owes its value chiefly to the editor’s 
labour), is Mr. Aldham, of Winchester, who has, we believe, a few copies still on hand. 
lt is fast becoming a scarce and valuable book.—Ep.F. G. 





the places. Of course you will use your own judgment at the 
same time.”’a id, “Sir, I will start by the first train in the morn- 
ing. I have plenty of worms, and the water is in capital order for 
barbel-fishing.” “All right,” he said, and he left me. 

On the following morning I took the first train to Croxall and 
on my arrival found the keeper waiting. “Are you from Derby ?? 
“Yes,” Ireplied. ‘Come after the barbel, I suppose.” “ Yes,” Isaid. 
“You will perhaps kindly show me the places, for I ama perfect 
stranger to this partofthe Trent.” “Certainly,” he said; “TI am here 
to meet you for that purpose. Come on with me and I will show 
you where there is any quantity of barbel, and large ones too.” 
When we got down to the river, which is only a short distance 
from the station, I found it only a very narrow stream. It is not 
the Trent proper until it joins the Thame at Wichnow Bridge. 
which was abouta mile from where we started, and this bridge was 
the first place the keeper proposed to take me to. “ Of course we 
can look the water down onour way ?” “Certainly,” he said ; “ but 
I much doubt whether you will be able to find any swims suitable 
for barbel-fishing between here and the place I will shortly show 
you.” So off we started; and perhaps we had not gone down the 
stream more thana quarter ofa mile when we came to a bend 
in the river. And I will here observe,—and the reader must also 
pay attention to the next few remarks,—I have generally found, 
when trying to discover a fresh barbel swim, they are at these 
sudden bends in the river, where the water is compelled to go 
rushing hard against one of the banks and forming a place some- 
where about the spot where barbel are fond of resorting to. I 
said, ‘ Keeper, is there nothing here ?” to which he replied, “No ; 
never saw a barbel caught out of this place.” “‘ Well,” I said, “I 
have a great fancy for it, but I will first go on with you and see if 
there is anything better below.” But there was nothing between 
there and the bridge that I cared much about ; of course I must 
try one or two swims, but only caught a few small barbel besides 
other fish. Isaid, “We must now returnto the first place we stopped 
at.” ‘ Very well,” he said, “but I think you will do no good.” 
However, I thought differently, and also I knew from experience 
that keepers seldom know much about angling; and if you do 
what they tell you, it is generally contrary to what it ought to be. 
Of course some of them know better. However, I started on this 
spot that took my fancy while walking down the river. I found 
about nine feet of water which I could fish with a large turkey 
quill float, and the bottom appeared to be very good and level. I 
threw in a few chopped worms, lit a pipe, and set to work; the 
float went down the stream several times without the least sign of 
a bite. At this I did not murmur; in fact, I rather liked it, for had 
there not been some large fish in the place, roach, dace or chub 
would certainly have taken my bait. The keeper, at last said, “I told 
you it was no good; you had better return and bait the place at 
the bridge.” He had hardly done speaking when my float 
suddenly disappeared, and I hooked a fish which turned out 
to be a barbel g lb. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, “ perhaps that was the only 
fish in the place.” ‘‘ Yes, it may be so; but I am going to drop 
in a thousand of worms and leave them until the morning.” “ Of 
course,” the keeper said, ‘‘ when the gentlemen come down, and 
you have failed to do any good, you will not blame me.” 
“ Certainly not,” was my answer ; ‘‘ you will perhaps come down 
in the morning?” Well, when the two anglers arrived, I quickly 
got them to work in what I considered one of the most easy barbel 
swims I had seen on the Trent. I told them I had killed one glb. 
the day before, which made them very eager to start. I might 
say that I had before measured the depth of the water on my rod, 
so that I gave it my friends toa nicety. I wished them both to 
start at the same time, which they did ; and, strange to say, each 
angler hooked a fish the first swim, and got them out, the pair, I 
guessed, weighed nearly zolb. They went on for sometime, 
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seldom having a swim without hooking a fish, all very large. 
When they had placed on the bank ten fish, down came the 
keeper. I went and met him ; he said, ‘ Fisherman, how is the 
sport ?” ‘ First-class,” I answered. ‘‘ Then I am greatly sur- 
prised, for I have been on the water for several years and never 
fancied the place.” I said “Look; both gentlemen have got 
hold together, which made twelve fish.” They afterwards killed 
eight more, the twenty barbel weighing 180 ]b. Now, if any one 
doubts this take, they must take the trouble of going down to the 
Great Eastern Railway station, Liverpool Street, London, and 
have a word or two with Mr. Swarbrick, the general manager, who 
was one of the party. In conclusion, I will mention that when 
the Birmingham anglers heard of this immense catch at Croxall, 
they went down a day or two after with a bucket full of worms, and 
threw them into the place, we had been fishing only a short 
time before, which I considered a great mistake. Of course the 
result was they did not take a fish of any description. 
Kirk White Street, Nottingham. W. BAILey. 





DACE-FISHING IN THE THAMES TIDEWAY. 


| aa tidal waters of the Thames have been giving some 

wonderful sport of late to the anglers, and nearly every 
available punt at Twickenham and Richmond has been in 
constant demand. It has beena glorious harvest for the fisher- 
men, who have had regular work every day for some time, and it 
has been just as pleasing to them to send the anglers away with 
well-filled creels as to receive their well-earned coin. There 
has been no mistake about it—no necessity of doubting the 
accuracy of the reports, which is a lamentable weakness with 
some people. There has been the evidence of the senses literally 
and absolutely ; a take of about 50 lb. weight of dace and barbel 
in the day has been strictly verified, not by one, but by several 
intelligent witnesses. A little trip up the river, as the tide runs 
that way, may probably find the redoubtable Kit Brown, of 
Richmond, not fishing by himself, but in attendance on two 
respectable anglers, one being Mr. Thomas Cliff, a member of 
the Friendly Anglers and a subscriber to the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society, his companion being Mr. Snowden, whose 
future acquaintance may be more substantially recognised, but both 
of them true types of anglers. They have been trying for dace, 
and Kit Brown is sure to drop them on the right spot; but they 
are anxious to get amongst the barbel and give up catching the 
splendid dace. They are, likeall the rest of the anglers, occasionally 
indulging in a little lubrication—well, the weather is very hot, and 
soda and gin not a bad mixture, so one necessarily yields to 
temptation and to evidence there exists no ill-feeling. One hears 
some talk of certain holidays called white feasts, when there is a 
great demand for white or freshwater fish. Kit Brown is not 
only a fisherman, but he is an intelligent and trustworthy 
river keeper—a powerful and anything but a bad-looking 
specimen of humanity—a regular muscular Christian.—Notice 
his dark bright eyes, how they glitter, as he is reminded about the 
necessity of watching the river against poachers. He is ready to fall 
into any plan that is laid to prevent the river from being ran- 
sacked, and to preserve the fish for hisclients. We leave him and 
his anglers to get amongst the barbel—apologise for the inter- 
ruption—and we wish them the best of sport. ‘They are sure 
of that,” says Kit Brown; “ we are catching fish in any quantity.” 
Let us proceed a little further and then we may chance of one of 
the Twickenham Boats—here is one, with the veritable “‘ Pert” 
Hammerton in charge. He has derived his title no doubt from 
his strictly per¢ make-up, and everybody knows him by that name. 
The anglers are, I was going to say, Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, 
but if I did I should tell an untruth, and the charge of fabricating 


would hang over my head, so I do not care about that. I may 
therefore, for truth’s sake, say it was Mr. Barlow and Mr. Howe; 
they will, I am sure, excuse me. Ihave never met them before 
but I hope to meet them again, when Mr. Barlow may not have 
cause to regret, as he did then, that he had finished the only bottle 
of ‘“‘ Moet,” or some other article, equally good, of a sparkling 
nature. A friend of mine once called upon a neighbour who he 
knew had a lot of that material in his cellar, and he was longing 
fora taste. There was none forthcoming, and even the offer to 
lay a wager that he could make a cork hit the ceiling failed to 
produce the desired result. Now about the fish jointly taken by 
Messrs. Barlow and Howe, they were indeed a splendid lot. I 
do not mean “‘jointly” asa pun, in reference to their rod, but they 
had certainly some of the finest specimens of Leuciseus 
vulgaris I have seen for many a long day ; and I did not feel so 
much surprised as when I heard the other day some of the 
cockney visitors in Hampton Court Gardens pointing out a shoal 
of dace as being a quantity of herrings; but not such herrings as 
I purchased a few days since from Mr, Gow, of Broad-street 
Buildings, of the Loch Fin species—they were remarkably fine. I 
may as well take the fish in Messrs. Barlow and Howe’s punt as an 
example of what the anglers have been doing, and not particularly 
in Hammerton’s boat or that of Kit Brown, as Howard, Coxen, 
I have now 
spoken not by experiment only of what may be seen on the 
Thames, but of actual fact, and now I will goto figures, which, of 
course, may be disputed by some, but that to me is of little con- 
As Ihave pointed out Kit Brown as one of the types 
ofa fisherman, I will give a few of his takes in weight : One day 
35 lb., another day 20 Ib., another day 30 lb., another day 18 Ib., 


Brain and others were doing equally good business. 


sequence. 


another day 16 lb., and another day, fora prize, 16 lb., one of the 
dace scaling 104 ounces. Harry Wheeler in one day 45 lb., and 
J. Bushnell, in seven days, an average of20 lb. a day. The 
fourteen takes making a grand total of 319 lb., and nearly all 
These are amongst the Richmond fishermen, and only 
representing a few. As tothe Twickenham fishermen the name 
of T. Hennessy stands prominent with a couple of days of 32 Ib. 
weight of dace in each. J. Brand, with seven days, an average of 
25 lb. of dace each day, and several others I could mention. I 
am satisfied, with such magnificent returns, a doubt may exist in 
the minds of some of the accuracy; but, as I have said in the 
early portion of this paper, some of the best examples have been 
satisfactorily verified. I remember, some years ago, when 
I was visiting at Essendine in Rutlandshire, one of the local rod- 


dace. 


sters spoke to me in reference to the returns of fishing in the 
tidal waters of the Thames, and said, ‘‘ What a splendid fishery 
your metropolitan river must be to possess such immense quanti- 
ties of fish, as I always read with great interest the angling re- 
ports in the sporting press.” This was more at the time when 
Teddington was in its glory—when the fish went to the head of 
the tide, and the anglers boasted of their takes of twenty dozen 
fish in the day. The palmy days of Teddington are gone, and as 
the water improves, the fish will not travel so far to get to better 
water. On the day I have referred to, there was scarcely a punt near 
to Teddington. James Kemp, and a good and well-conducted 
fisherman he is, was just at the head of Twickenham or Cross Deep, 
and my old friend Joseph Baldwin in close proximity. What I 
have been speaking about has been altogether in the punts, but I 
have some famous reports of fly-fishing at the ebb of the tide. I 
need only give one as an illustration, and the time of fishing a 
little over the hour. My friend, Mr. W. Edwards, of Isleworth, a 
subscriber to the Thames Angling Preservation Society, on one 
evening got within two fish of six dozen of beautiful dace. Fly- 
fishing for dace is commonly called ‘“ whipping,” with two and 
sometimes three flies on the line, and frequently getting a fish on 
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each. I think I have said enough now about dace-fishing in the 
Thames Tideway, and plenty to stimulate rodsters to “‘ go and do 
likewise.” Only let me impress on the readers of the FISHING 
Gazette I haveattempted to give nothing but facts, and, as “ facts 
are stubborn things,” I shall be glad to hear of their verification in 


the shape of others participating in similar sport, and making 


equally good returns. B; 


——— nl 





ABOUT THE PERCH. 


1b) the FisHinG Gazette of last week I had to say something 

« About the Gudgeon,” and now I want to make a few re- 
marks ‘“‘ About the Perch,” as at this time of the season perch- 
fishing and angling for gudgeon are so near akin ; and by this I 
mean that in gudgeon-fishing, whilst the perch are in the weeds, I 
have had many a brilliant take of perch. I should scarcely think 
now of going entirely for perch in the Thames, and if I wanted to 
find some perch I should most certainly get well in amongst the 
gudgeon. It is the constant raking of the ground close to a bed 
of weeds that collects the fish, and doubtless Master Perch, having 
an eye to business, is always keen on the watch. I remember on 
one particular occasion angling for gudgeon, with the ostensible 
object of catching perch. The late Mr. Stephen Ponder, of pisci- 
cultural fame, was going up the river in a large boat with a party 
of ladies, and at the time he was passing my punt, William Mil- 
bourne, with whom I was fishing, was engaged in raking the 
ground, when the great pisciculturist called out tome: “I am 
surprised to find you sucha rake ;” and my immediate reply, “ I 
will endeavour to fonder that idea,” excited a good laugh from the 
gentle sex, who evidently felt their champion had the worst of it. 
I, however, kept on fishing, and the result of the day was a good 
supply of gudgeon, and a fine lot of beautiful perch. Some years 
previous to this adventure I was gudgeon-fishing near 
Shepperton Deep, alongside of the lawn of Manor House, 
being George Rosewell, one of 
the Fisu1nc GAZETTE correspondents, and a rare good 
day we had amongst the perch. All at once the gudgeon 
left off feeding, when the intelligence of my fisherman gave 
expression to the idea that the perch had taken possession of the 
ground. Ina very little time he adjusted a paternoster with two 
hooks baited with minnows, and it had scarcely settled in the water 
when I felt that interesting tug which all anglers delight to feel, 
and a brace of handsome perch soon found their way into the 
well of the punt. Our sport kept on most vigorously, and 
although it was not the best day of catching perch in a gudgeon 
swim which I have had, it was certainly not the worst, and both 
George Rosewell and myself were perfectly well satisfied. At that 
time, for it was in my bachelor days, I used to fish the Thames 
very much more than I do now, and I then made Halliford my 
head-quarters, enjoying very many good days’ sport. I 
would here refer to day’s gudgeon and_ perch 
fishing with George Rosewell, just below Hialliford Point, 
when my attendant managed to take a large frog with the 
minnow; but for the life of him he was afraid to handle 
it, and I was compelled to release the frog he had caught in so 
singulara manner. It was certainly an item ina day’s fishing 
experience which I never shall forget, and I should prize a photo- 
graph with the expression of the fisherman’s countenance at the 
time as a remembrance of the occasion. The last two or three 
seasons have been indifferent ones for perch-fishing, mainly owing 
to the untoward condition of the water. After the first flood in 
the winter the perch get into their holes, as it was on the occasion 
I referred to last week, when I had so good a day with Mr. T. R. 
Sachs, and then itis when the angler goes out specially for perch- 
fishing inthe Thames. Iam afraid the gratings at the various water- 


my attendant fisherman 


another 


works take fromthe Thamesinto theirreservoirs through the pumps 
large quantities of our perch. Itried one of these reservoirs one day 
for perch, and could have taken them by hundreds of about four 
and five inches in length. They evidently must have come as 
small fry from the river; indeed, they could not have got there in 
I believe the question of preventing this if 
possible, is under consideration. Up to the present time this 
season very few perch have been taken, and that arises from the 
simple circumstance, which I have before explained, of being too 
early to try for them. I did hear that one of the persons 
snatching at Surbiton Sewer foul hooked five good perch up to 
3 lb, each, and sold them for five shillings. But this unsports-— 
manlike practice has received a wholesome check, and 1 hope I 
shall not havea similar report of such splendid fish coming to grief 
in such a manner. My principal object, then, in saying something 
“‘ About the Perch,” is that if any of the anglers are desirous of 
catching them in this early part of the season, they must get them 
in fishing for gudgeon, and let thereaders of the FisHiInG GAZETTE 
know what they have done. Be careful to have some nice red 
worms cleansed throughdamp moss and a coarse moist cloth under- 
neath, into which they will in a day or two wire themselves, and 
become tough to handle, and perfectly clean tempting food for the 
fish. This is one great secret of success in gudgeon-fishing, and 
I give it from experience. B. 


any other way. 





RIPON, YORKSHIRE. 


AM strongly of opinion that were you to put the question 
to aparty of ten fishermen ‘‘ Which is your favourite resort 
for angling >?” nine out of the number would immediately give 
their vote in favour of their native place. If you were to ask J. 
G. Eaton, for instance, he would tell you there was no place 
better than Matlock Bath and its vicinity, whilst Wm. Bailey 
would, I have no doubt, declare that there was no place equal 
to Nottingham. As for myself, Iam by no means ashamed of 
following this general example, and although, rod in hand, have 
visited most of the noted angling stations in Yorkshire and its 
neighbouring counties, yet I have not yet come across one that is 
dearer to me than the clean little cathedral town whose name 
stands at the head of this article. 

Ripon is situate from Leeds about 30 miles northward, and is 
at the present time remarkable for no particular industry, although 
in days gone by it was noted for steel spurs, ‘‘True as Ripon 
rowels” being a saying which you may even now come across in 
some old books. It stand at the junction of two rivers, the Yore 
and the Skell; the former of these takes its rise at the head of the 
picturesque Vale of Wensley, flowing past Hawes, Aysgarth, 
Seyburn, Masham, Tanfield and Ripon, it enters the Ouse about 
ten miles below that place, and is finally lost in the Humber; the 
Skell is a smaller stream, entering the Yore below Ripon, and 
which on the upper portions is capable of yielding excellent sport 
to the fly-fisher. 

But as my object in penning this article is to afford all neces- 
sary information to any stranger who may be desirous of paying 
a visit to the Yorkshire streams, I suppose I had better at once 
plunge iz medias res. 

In the first place, then, 1 had perhaps better inform my readers 
that unless they know well how to fish both “ fine and far off,” it 
will be very little use for them to try their luck upon the Yore, 
for on no stream do I know these two qualifications to be in 
greater requisition ; small, sparely dressed flies are also very 
essential; and in case the reader does not make his own, I do not 
think I am going beyond my province to here recommend two 
veteran anglers whose flies I have tested severely on nearly all the 
Yorkshire rivers with the greatest success. These are Mr. G. J. 
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Eaton, Starkholms, Matlock Bath, and Mr. W. J. Cummins, 
Bishop Auckland, both of whom are most prompt and obliging in 
the execution of orders. I shall not enter into any details in 
this paper as to the best patterns of flies to use, but I intend 
shortly, with the permission of the editor, to give a list of artificial 
flies suitable for the Yorkshire streams, and will, therefore, for 
the present, dismiss that subject. 

An omnibus meets all trains to convey passengers to the town, 
which is about a mile distant from the railway station ; and 
supposing my brother anglers to have placed themselves entirely 
in my hands, I should strongly advise them to take up their abode 
at the Unicorn Hotel, the landlord of which, Mr. R. E. Collinson, 
will, I am sure, do his utmost tomake them feel comfortable and 
“fat home.” Indeed, I cannot give a better proof ofthe esteem in 
which he is held by his fellow townsmen than by stating that for 
three successive years they have elected him mayor of Ripon; and 
although, through having relatives in the town, I have no 
occasion to use his hotel as a dwelling place when I resort there, 
yet he is always courteous enough to lend me his ticket for the 
preserved water of the Ripon Angling Club, which he takes every 
season for the exclusive use of gentlemen staying at his 
hotel. 

The whole of the fishing in the neighbourhood of the town is 
preserved by an angling association, which I believe consists of 
thirty members. These gentlemen reserve the upper portion of the 
Skell and its tributary, the Laver, for the use of members of the 
club only, with the exception of any one residing beyond the 
borough, and who by staying at the Unicorn may obtain the 
privilege of using Mr. Collinson’s ticket; the remaining portion 
of the Skell and the Yore, for about two miles above Ripon and 
one mile below, is free to the townspeople, and may be fished by 
strangers on payment of 1s. 6d. per day. 

The Yore contains almost every kind of freshwater fish, in- 
cluding salmon, trout, grayling, barbel, dace, roach, pike, chub 
and eels ; wading is allowed, and no kind of bait is prohibited, 
with the exception, of course, of salmon roe and night lines ; con- 
sequently no angler can reasonably complain of the variety in the 
way of sport. The Skell and Laver, on the other hand, contain 
hardly any other fish but trout, there being a few dace and grayling 
in the lower portions of the former; the fish do not, asa rule, run 
large, a pound trout being considered a large one, but on favour- 
able days from two to three dozen may sometimes be basketed by 
any one who is acquainted with the streams. After exhausting 
the resources of the streams in the neighbourhood, the anglers 
may look further afield, and, taking the train, proceed to ‘Tanfield 
or Masham, both of which are good angling stations on the Yore, 
and distant from Ripon seven and ten miles respectively. At 
Tanfield, the landlord of the Bruce Arms has power to grant per- 


mission to strangers, and Mr. Stickland, at the King’s Head, 
Masham, can confer a similar privilege. 


Between these two places is situated that magnificent amphi- 
theatre of wood, known as Harkfall, the property of the Marquis 
of Ripon, and which, during the summer months, is visited by 
hundreds of people who come to Ripon for that purpose. 

By the bye, this is a great advantage to any paterfamilias 
who may be an ardent disciple of old Isaac, for he can bring the 
female portion of his household with him; and whilst he is 
enjoying himself at his favourite pursuit, they may find plenty of 
amusement in Visiting Studley, Harkfall, or the far-famed ruins of 
Fountains Abbey. 

As regards the amount of sport to be met with, I do not at all 
wish my readers to suppose that it is above the average, for it is 
not; excepting on the club length it takes very fine and careful 
fishing to secure anything like a good dish. I consider, however, 
that the fishing is very cheap in comparison to some places I 





could name, where the charges are higher and the sport not 
nearly as good. The air in this district is very pure and healthy, 
and the scenery, both on some portions of the river and also in 
the neighbourhood, is extremely picturesque and beautiful. I 
generally find that a true angler is alsoa keen admirer of the 
beauties of Nature, so that I do not think anyone paying a visit to 
this district will be disappointed, or find fault with me for my 
extreme partiality to this pretty little town. 


Francis M. WALBRAN. 








TO AMATEUR FISHERMEN. 





When you make a start at fishing, 
Look which way the wind does blow; 

Be prepared with all things needful, 
And take stock before you go. 


Examine rod—well look it over— 
Oil your reel, and test your line ; 

See the tackle’s in good order, — 
Have it good and also fine. 


When the wind blows soft and gentle, 
Making ripples in the stream, 

Then’s the time that you should angle, 
For either barbel, pike, or bream. 


Let the spot you mean to fish in 
Be well baited ere you go ; 

Try to get the wind in favour— 
At your back it ought to blow. 


If by chance you hook a barbel, 
And the rod bends like a bow, 

Be careful how the reel you handle 
Or perhaps you’ll let him go. 

Give him line but not too freely, 
Keep your finger on the reel ; 

That’s the way in which to angle, 
If you wish to fill your creel. 


S. STAPLES, 








A CHEERFUL INTRODUCTION.—At a farewell banquet given to some devoted 
explorers just setting out for the wilds of Central Africa, a small, weazen, bilious, 
cadaverous-looking man is presented to the assembled guests by the chairman 
of the meeting, with the following appreciative remarks: ‘‘ Fellow-scientists, 
let me introduce to your favourable notice Dr. X., the only white man who has 
been thoroughly acclimated in the pestiferous jungles into which our daring 
explorers are about to penetrate. He will now accompany them in their arduous 
labours, minister to them in their hours of pain and delirium, and when he has 
paid them the last sad office, and reared a humble monument over their remains, 
return to France to bring us their journals and collections, and give us authentic 
information as to the dreadful diseases to which they will have gloriously suc- 
cumbed!”? 


AntT EaGs As A BAIt.—The North American Indians have for centuries used 
ant-eggs as a bait for trout. Inthis country the only places we know of where 
they are used are in Derbyshire and Yorkshire. They make a bait second only 
to the wasp-grub in killing powers. In appearance the eggs are like grains 
of wheat, only larger and are of a light brown colour. One or twoare used ona 
small hook and a few thrown in as ground bait. 


Wasp Gruss.—Do any of our readers know where these can be bought ? 
A correspondent wants to get some. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastensthe heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at all chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘ The Gregory,’ the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
** Oxford,”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. eb ut a 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[ADVT.] 


GerorGE JAmEs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 


Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given.—[Apvrt.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
repared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout FLigs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’ SHAKESPEARE, 


Thames fishing during the past week, as far as I can glean, has not been 
particularly good—the reason adduced by my numerous scribes being chiefly 
“‘ brightness,”’ ‘‘staleness,” and the drawing off the water for repairs to various 
weirs and mills. It seems strange that these repairs seem always required in 
summer during the height of the pleasure traffic and the angling season, and 
very much to the inconvenience and annoyance of those who have to pay the 
piper. Yesterday, for instance, on the plea of repairs, four miles of splendid 
water between Hambledon and Hurley was converted into a mud-banked 
ditch, on which a respectable duck would have disdained to swim, and alike 
odious and odorous to those afloat and on ¢evra firma. At Sonning, Wargrave 
and Henley nice bags of chub have been secured, and gudgeon in galore. At 
Hurley, Captain Smith has taken some nice perch, the best scaling 1}1b., and 
Mr. Bunning some 201b. of chub, best 3 1b., and a fine perch of 2lb. Mr. 
Bryan, with your humble servant, many dozen of patriarchal gudgeon and some 
excellent perch. At Marlow and Bourne End sport has been poor for some 
days past, only small takes of chub and gudgeon being reported. At Maiden- 
kead and Bray little angling of import has taken place, but the waters have 
been stored with a splendid lot of tench, carp, &c., obtained from the ponds of 
New Lodge by the permission of Madame Van de Weyer. 

Thursday evening.—River very bright and low; rain much required to 
improve the feeding propensities of all classes of fish. Wind due eust. 

Sept. 9th. MARLOW Buzz. 

The Thames (Goring). 

Water very low and bright, roach do not bite much, gudgeon well on. Sunday 
4 jack and some perch, largest jack 4 1b. ; taking about 4 and 5 dozen of roach 
and perch a day.—JoHN RusH. 


September 8. 
The Thames (Halliford). 


Water very low and bright; rain wanted badly, and then we may look for- 
ward for some good sport. First day, 5 large perch (2 weighing 3? lb.) and 
1 barbel ; second day, 3 dozen roach and 1 bream of 34 Jb.; third day, 2 
jack—one weighing 123 lb. and the other 4 ]b.; fourth day, 3 dozen roach and 
2 jack; fifth day, 12 barbel and 4 bream; sixth day, 4 barbel and q dozen 
roach and dace; seventh day, 2 barbel, 3 dozen 1oach, and 2 chub.—GEORGE 
RosEWELL, 

Sept. 9th. 

The Thames (Kingston). 

The fishing much the same as last week ; roach and chub. All the boats have 
been getting fish, more or less. The best chub I have seen this week weighed 
3b. 60z. I got about 51b. of roach with Mr. Cahill on one rod yesterday. 
The water is low and fine, so you must fish careful, I cannot fix the barbel 
and bream. The wind still at east—JOHN JOHNSON. 


Sept. 9, 1880. 
The Thames (Monkey Island). 


CONDITION OF WATER: Water very low and clear. PRoSPECTS: Unless 
we get a change in the way of rain and a great alteration in the way of water, 
there will be very little fishing; the river is lower now than I have known it 
for the last twenty years. SPoRT DURING THE WEEK: Any amount of 
barbel to be seen in the channel, they are like droves of gudgeon, but won’t 
bite. Myson, fishing with Mr. Frost, took the first prize at the piscatorial 
competition. GENERAL REMARKS: Last week ; not a very grand show, the 
fish run sosmall. I believe here he took one away with him: he threw five 
back under size. Couldhe have weighed the whole of his take, it would have 
been a very remarkable one, but as he justly said when he returned them, they 
would grow larger and afford better sport at a future time. Wilder fishing just 
above the island with a gentleman had a very good take of barbel, but I believe 
they runvery small, a greater part had to be returned. There are no doubt 
plenty of large barbel, but they seem to lay outside the channel among the 
weeds, and do notcare to move A good heavy rain, and fresh water will no 
doubt bring them out, and we may yet have some good barbel fishing.—R. 
PLUMMER. 

Sept. 19th. 

The Thames (Richmond). 


River in splendid order for fishing. The storm on Monday night colouring 
the water a little. There have not been many barbel taken this last week, pro- 
bably owing to the want of worms; but now there are plenty of worms, and 
we expect to have some good barbel'to-day, and to be able to send you some 
good reports of the takes next week. Nearly every fisherman here has been 
out all the past week. CC. Brown has had some good takes. I have not seen 
him to ask how many he had, but I know one day he had 18 dozen of dace and 
two barbel. John Bushnell has been out all the week, and has averaged from 
Io to 12 dozen each day, and caught nine barbel during the week. E. Brown, 
one day’s barbel fishing, nine dozen, another day seven dozen, and another day 
eight dozen, dace. H. Howard’s best day, 13 dozen dace and one barbel._— 
JoHN BUSHNELL, Fisherman. 


The Thames (Sunbury)- 


Water very clear. Wants rain badly before there will be much sport. 
SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: T. Stroud, five days, best day 4 jack and 


6 dozen fine gudgeon; A. Stroud, five days, best day 10 dozen gudgeon, 1 
barbel and 2 dozen roach; J. Stroud, six days, best day 12 jack.—A. 
STROUD. 

September 8th. ‘ 

The Thames (Windsor). 

Fishing here has not been good, on account of the water being low and 
bright. There were a goodly number down last Sunday, but with little suc- 
cess. Fisherman Plumridge had a party of three, and only 11 dozen gudgeon 
were caught. Your last report, instead of 21 dozen should have been 21 roach. 


A gentleman out with J. Grey, on Sunday, had five very good barbel, scaling 


12lb. Mine host of the Swan, Chipping, out with Mr. Hammond, had a very 
good turn, whipping for chub. In three hours he bagged 19? lb., largest 2% 1b. 
Mr. Shorter, of Eton, had one jack 3% 1b. Mr. Alger, jack fishing, hooked five, 
and only landed one of 23 1b. 9.45.—Water very bright and low, only fit for 
whipping for chub.—R. STRICKLAND. 

September 9th. 

Barle and Exe (Dulverton). 

CONDITION OF THE WAT2R: These rivers have been lower during the last 
week than they have during the whole season. Very clear and anything but 
good for angling. Prospects: Rain seems to have set in to-day, but there 
will be but little fishing done till we have had a ‘‘ Fresh’? down. Sport Dur- 
ING THE PAST WEEK: Very little sport has been had during the last week. 
Very few anglers have gone out thinking of course it was little use to do so.— 


HERON. 
The Bure (Wroxham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: In good order for angling and trolling. The 
hot sun and gentle breezes of the last few days have given place to a north- 
easterly breeze to-day. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: There has been 
some splendid catches of fish since Friday last. Four working men came 
down to mine on Saturday night, and commenced fishing on Sunday morning, 
about three o’clock, and when they left off, about nine or ten o’clock, they had 
taken between 11 and 12 stone of splendid bream and roach. This weight 
seems hardly credible, but Mr. Nockolds, the Secretary of the East Anglian 
Fishing Club, saw them and was surprised—and no wonder. Messrs. Capon, 
Corbyn Brothers, Howitt and another gentleman were at Irstead early in the 
week, and had anice take of rudd and bream flats. Prospects: I hope 
the good sport of the past few days will continue, and shall be glad to give a 
hint to gentlemen (especially those from a distance) as to likely swims,— 
CHARLES WHITAKER. 


Sept. 9th. 
The Coquet (Weldon Bridge). 
John F. T, Dance, Esq., W. T. Dance, Esq., of Gateshead, and Geo. W. 
Gray, Esq., of Rowland Hill, have been having splendid sport here.—A, 


GLASS. 
The Dove (Derbyshire). 


Intelligence from this river is to the effect that grayling are now well on the 
feed. Good baskets have been taken during the week, both top and bottom 
beds. ‘The fish named are just now in the finest condition. ‘Trout have been 
very sluggish, and will not rise at anything but the smallest and most delicate 
flies, the jenny-spinners, for instance. 1o#brace of grayling have fallen to the 
skill of a couple of rodsters near Birdsprove and Leadmall. Several nice 
baskets have also been killed in the neighbourhood of Dovedale. Chub, 
roach and bream have been taking the worm eagerly ; but, somehow or other, 
barbel are right off the feed, and few have been taken. This fish is in the 
deep, slow swims, where they will remain during the winter months.—THx 


SPLODGER. 
The Exe (Exeter). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Several heavy showers and heavy warm 
weather should, if of longer duration, prove a boon to anglers generally ; water 
in fair order for bottom fishing. PRospECTS: Prospects for the next few days, 
if no thunder come, favourable. SPoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK: During 
the past week several fair roach have been banked from the river, near St. 
David’s Station, with wasp grub and paste. In the canal also, some good 
perch and eels have bit the dust, and last week a lady, angling, captured a tench 
21 Ib., without the use of a landing net, and in addition some perch and eels. 
Some few weeks back, during the repairs of some locks, a quantity of salt 
water was let into the canal and destroyed many fish, but there is good scope 
for anglers possessing the desideratum of perseverance.—J. A. K. 


September oth. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


I have nothing to report on fresh-water fishing this week, as no catches worth 
note have been taken: Sea fishing remains good, and catches increasing in 
weight and varying from 30 1b. to I50lb. per boat per tide. The heaviest catch 
this week was taken an Monday last by two gentlemen from London, with 
Thomas Davies, boatman; the fish were counted from the boat into a hand- 
cart, and amounted to 205 fish, consisting of bream, tamlin-cod, whiting, pout, 
shad, mackerel, &c. The fish cut up for bait are not counted, and weight not 
ascertained, as most of the fish were sold by hand: I shall keep within the 
mark, and judge it at I60lb. Yesterday the wind shifted to the east-and blew 
strong; very few boats put to sea. To-day the wind is still east, but mode- 
rate; some boats are out fishing, and no doubt will return with good catches, 
as the weather is fining away and the sea smooth. Four p.m., prospects very 
good for to-morrow.—HENRY CoMER. 


September 9. 
The Lea (Ferry Boat.) 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Rather low, but in good condition, witha 
little colour. PROSPECTS: Very good. SPoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK : 
Excellent sport has been met with every day since last issue. The Doctor, on 
Saturday, about forty fair dace and chub; Wooddardalso had some chub and roach 
(one, 1 1b. 12 oz., and several 1} to 1} lb. each). Two gentlemen, yesterday, 
14 lb. 10 oz. of roach, two or three 1} lb. fish amongst them. Messrs. 
Hughes, Herbert, Chapman and Cooling, very good fish, and other subscribers 
have fared well.—F ove. 

September 9. 

The Lea (Edmonton). 

On Sept. 5th we had a great number of anglers down with us, but the takes 
were small. I heard there was three tench taken, about 41b. each, anda Mr. 
Haynes, of Ernest Street, Stepney, brought to the scale 61b. 20z. of roach 
and perch in fine condition. The rain we had on Monday made the waters rise, 
and I think it will start the fish on feed; should it do so, anglers can look 
forward in hopes of having an enjoyable time the last few days. The water has 
been clear but low.—J. SEWELL. 

Sept. 7th, 1880, 
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: The Lee (Cork). 

We are only awaiting a flood and high water to renew our angling opera- 
tions. Scarcely a line has been cast on our southern streams, either for trout or 
salmon, during the last two months, and anglers, after their long vacation, are 
impatiently longing for a break in the weather. A large quantity of salmon 
are still imprisoned in Wellington Hole. A few nights ago a determined 
attempt was made to net the place. If the attempt had succeeded the poachers 
would have been rewarded with an immense harvest. The three anchors which 
were placed on the pool to prevent a net being drawn, were removed during 
one night in order to prepare for the next night’s haul. In the meantime the 
trick was discovered, and the objects of the poachers frustrated. Since then a 
bailiff has been watching the place. —ANGLER. 

Cork, September 9th. 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

The river is so very low that we have only heard of the salmon being killed 
by James O’Donohue, on Lord Aston’s preserves. During the memory of the 
oldest fisherman there they never saw the water so low as it is at present, and 
as the season will be over on Sunday next for all kinds of salmon and trout- 
fishing, and no likelihood of rain before then, I fear we won’t have any more 
fishing this season. A party of gentlemen went to the Lakes on Monday and 
only succeeded in killing four trout between the lct. There is still great poach- 
ing going on, even in the broad daylight; they call it “sun-fishing.’? They 
watch the fish out of a cot and gaff them quite easily, the water being so clear 
and low. I did not write last week as there was no fishing at all done. After 
this week I shall be only able to tell you ofa few odd pike being killed. The 
river Anner is full of them, and during the coming months till the end of March 
there is free liberty in every place to fish for them. We find the spoon bait 
and natural frog the most killing bait for them, in fact a mozse will do as well, 
too, as they will take almost anything.—Dora. 


September 8. 

The Trent (Newark). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Still continues low and bright, almost too 
much s0, in fact, for the fish have only been biting but indifferently all the week. 
To look at the water one would suppose that it could not be in better condi- 
tion for barbelling, but I cannot hear of anyone meeting with moderate sport 
among those fish. I believe the long-continued lowness of the water has turned 
the fish sickly and languid; but be that as it may, they have not been biting 
very much. ‘The wind this last day or two has got round into the north-east, 
which will not improve matters. Several good swims have been baited for 
barbel and fished with no result beyond a few bream. The only barbel catch I 
have Leard about was six fish, caught under peculiar circumstances. A couple 
ot anglers had baited aswim with the customary thousand of lobs, and fished 
with no result except a brace of chub, three large bream, and a few nice roach. 
A friend of mine ,who knew the anglers and their swim, mentioned the fact to 
me, and I told him to take a bit of nice pipey scratching with him, and try them 
a bit. Idid not know whether it would answer or not, but as he had a few 
hours to spare, there would be no harm in trying; but I advised him to be sure 
and not throw any in by way of ground bait. He went, and came back with 
six fish, obtained after four hours’ hard work. The same plan might answer in 
other cases, in fact, there would be no harm in trying. A few nice chub have 
been killed with the fly, and some good jack have been taken spinning. Roach, 
&c. have not been feeding very freely, but a few have been taken with creed- 
wheat and gentles. 

THURSDAY NIGHT.—Water very low and clear. I believe scratchings will 
be more successful than worms for barbel. Jack can now be had spinning or 
live baiting, for, owing to the water, those gentry are rather hungry.—THE 
TRENT OTTER. 

September 9th. 

The Witham and Fen Drains (Boston). ’ 

Roaching continues in our streams with unabated success, and takes varying 
from 20 to 30 Ib. per day are common, in some of the creels which have come 
under my immediate notice, the fish would average halfa pound, with a fair 
sprinkling of pounders. Paste, gentles, and the wasp-grub have been the kil- 
ling baits. Some of the old hands are fairly satiated, and declare their intention 
to go in for the worm business. Tench are now well in, and the beauty of this 
class of angling is, that small ones are not to be had with rod and line, you can- 
not see half a dozen during a summer, less than 1 lb. each, the average fis’ is 
about 2Ib. On Tuesday amongst others, two, scaling 3 lb. 6 oz. and 4 lb. suc- 
cumbed, the latter to Mr. Sam. Booth, whilst trying for rudd with paste. It was 
a small fish, and measured 17 inches in length. On Sunday a nice batch of pike 
were grassed ; some of the best going 6 to 7 lb.—J. R. BARNES. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the ahove rivers still keep in excellent condition for fly-fishing, and 
baskets averaging from 4 to 9} brace per angler have been made off each, both 
with the artificial fy and by dibbling under the bushes and trees with the 
natural flies. The best feeding times have been early in the morning and the 
last thing of an evening. Mr. John Mellor, from Long Eaton, has been having 
some nice sport in the Derwent, fly-fishing, both amongst the trout and gray- 
ling, during the past week. Grayling are now rising freely on most parts of 
the Derwent, and good sport is now being had by those who have the proper 
flies to kill grayling with and know how to use them properly. Gentlemen 
cannot strike too soon at grayling when fishing with the artificial fly, for they 
seize the fly quicker than any other fish that swims. I always strike when I see 
the fish coming up at the artificial fly, and mostly meet him with it in his 
mouth before he has time to throw it out. The killing flies have been the 
small honey-dun bumbles, red-ants, duns, and blacks. The grayling have risen 
the best in tails of the streams and in the deep, slow glidings ; and the first 
feed in the morning has been the best during the day. I hear ofa good quantity of 
coarse fish and a few pike being killed in the Derwent, near to Whatstandwell. 
Barometer is falling slowly; rain expected,—GEORGE JAMES EATON, Stark- 
holmes, Matlock Bath. 

September 9. J 

The Yare (Norwich). 

The water in good order for all-round fishing. A slight shower of rain fell 
on Monday night, which improved the colour, and to-day the weather is 
rather dull. Some good catches of roach are reported from Coldham Hall and 
Buckenham, and some good bream from Cantley, the latter taken with red 
paste and boiled wheat. The wind to-day has been blowing from the north 
and north-east, so that anglers will not find a broiling sun should it continue in 
that quarter. The East Anglian Piscatorial Society hold their first match at 
Coldham Hall on the 23rd inst. I hope the weather will be all that is good for 
them.—PIsCATOR. 

Sept. 9. 





THE OLD ANGLER.—A FRAGMENT. 


Bur the old man is aweary 
With repining for the past, 

For the mystic and the eerie - 
That have ceased to be at last. 


And the angler to find solace 
Girdeth his old armour on, 
Seeking haunts where wild fish frolic, 
Battling ragingly anon. 


Tothe bright stream and its babbling, 
To the noises of the brook, 

To the combat and the grappling 
With the driving of the hook. 


Where the golden trout is leaping 
In the shady nook’s recess, 

At the watercricket creeping 
From the ruffled current’s stress. 


Hither comes the old man _ hoary, 
With the lore he learnt when young ; 
Many a strife and many a story 
Memory has cherished long. 


And his hand still knows its cunning 
Whilst his craft has waxed no less, 

Where the rivers, swiftly running, 
Are garbed with the olden dr ¢s 


Here the long thin line falls lightly, 
Here the fairy fly descends, 

With its outspread wings so sprightly, 
Where the air with water blends. 


There it hovers and it dallies 
Ere it settles on the tide, 

Its seductiveness it rallies, 
So as not to be defied. 


And a great trout breaks the smoothness 
Of the ebon shimmering pool, 

Plucks the lure with savage rudeness 
Thro’ the deep and murky hole. 


Where, mid skimming, leaping, plunging, 
It unfetters the wild strife 

From its dark, deep, dreary dungeon 
For a combatto the knife. 


And with sawing, riving, rubbing, 
Would be shivering the link, 

Or with threading, tangling, tugging, 
Reave it in the root-lined brink. 


Now the lusty tail-is flapping, 
Rolling heavily the trout, 

Would with harsh strokes fiercely rapping 
Hurl away in dismal rout 


From the banks of the bright river 
To some other far-off spot, 

Limber lance that now doth quiver 
Where wild conflict clangs, I wot. 


But the leal hair, clear and rounded, 
Yields not to the monster dire, 
Cannot be so rudely pounded 
By the ravings of his ire. 


Now with jerking, shaking, lunging, 
Near the bottom’s rugged lairs, 
And an intermittent plunging 
‘To the ragged sunken snares, 


Dauntless fish still rages onward, 
Scatt’ring terror thro’ the pool, 

With such efforts but the vanguard 
Of the struggles in the hole. 


All the troutlets widely scattered 
Thro’ the deep and surging flood, 

Are dismayed by ripples battered 
To afroth with mingled blood. 


Fiercely swimming, gliding, shooting, 
With an ever-varying pace, 

Dark-backed trout in hook-uprooting, 
Thou dost work a doubtful race. 
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Now again with hasty turning, 
Flashing with a hurtling speed, 
And a second fury burning 
To avenge with dauntless deed, 


Shooting pangs and ruffian dealing, 
Curbed jaw and rude restraint, 

And the strange unwonted feeling 
Of a serfdom’s bitter taint. 


Now indeed he sinks with rancour, 
And with sudden anger falls, 
To the depths to hang his anchor 

On the cauldron’s rugged walls. 


How the sprightly rod bends double ! 
How the line sinks in the pool ! 
Nigha solitary bubble 
Where the lashing tail did roll! 


To a jagged root fast hieing, 
Dimly seen in distant deeps, 

With his strong fins swiftly plying 
From above the great fish sweeps. 


But the slim wand holds him firmly, 
And his struggles are in vain, 

For rebuff is dealt right sternly 
When he sallies forth again. 


Undismayed by straits so direful, 
Still unawed by desperate pass, 
Lo! more rampant, raging, ireful, 
Other schemes he would amass. 


For awhile in torrents tearing, 
For awhile in still deeps hid, 
Like a huge log downward bearing, 
By the current overstrid. 


Feeble, faint, the fins are growing, 
And the huge fans flutter not, 

Or unsteady quiverings showing, 
Have at last no vigour got. 


Lo! the gorgeous belly spotted, 
Shows its matchless beauty’s charms, 
And the flanks with crimson dotted, 
Mead of dauntless feat of arms. 


Show thy black-backed trophy’s glamour, 
Clad with witchery n’er beheld! 

“Old man”’ was the angler’s name, or 
‘Wizard fisherman of eld.” 


THE RAVEN. 








FISH - CULTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By GREVILLE FENNELL. 


N the second and third volumes of the “Technical Educator ” 
appeared a series of papers upon this subject, which, how- 
ever, was principally confined to the then approved and recog- 
nised mode of the artificial breeding of fish, with copious illustra- 
tions of the mechanical appliances necessary for hatching the 
eggs and protecting and sustaining the fry after fecundation. 
How far a strict adherence to this mode of procedure has been 
successful, can only be judged by the increased produce of our 
public and private waters, and here it is urged that, with 
one or two exceptions, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
benefit—in other words, the return for capital and labour expended 
has not been remunerative. There have been literally millions of 
the fry of salmon and trout poured into the Thames, and many 
thousands into the river Lea, yet up to the present moment even 
the most sanguine and zealous pisciculturists will but admit that 
such vast numbers have not as yet made any appreciable mark or 
apparently added asingle ‘“‘take” to the returns of the angler. 
What then, is asked, has become of such legions of young fry ? 
The reply of close observers is humiliating—they have gone to 
feed the larger fish. Indeed fresh-water fish without an exception 
have been provided with an expensive dish of tiny salmonide ; 
for every fish preys upon its fellow, provided its victim 
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is sufficiently small to swallow, and will even, if the opportunity 
offer, make a meal of its own offspring; and, contrary to the 
opinion of epicures with regard to the flesh of pike and perch fed 
upon salmonidx, the flavour of the Thames fish does not appear to 
have been inthe slightest degree improved by this lavish and costly 
diet. Nature, however, has to some extent provided against this 
wholesale cannibalism, by giving to the young an instinctive dread 
of fish bigger than themselves, combined with the power of 
greater facilities of escape: hiding themselves under boulders, 
amid the roots of submerged trees, and other havens of refuge 
into which their pursuers, by reason of their greater bulk, cannot 
intrude. And it has been, with some degree of truth, suggested 
that, although fish in infancy bred in their native element may 
acquire from the first this dread of their enemies, on the contrary 
those brought up by artificial means lack that discretion which 
would enable them to avoid becoming little Red Riding-Hoods 
to the water-wolves: the obvious remedy for which is to turn in 
only such trout as are of a sufficient size to hold their own against 
their persecutors. 

Albeit, whatever the causes may have been which have in our 
isles retarded the progress of fish-culture, and left us so manifestly 
in the rear of Holland, Norway, Sweden, Japan, China, and not 
least the United States, the International Fishery Exhibition of 
Berlin has, however mortifying to our pride, fully explained and 
manifested by wholesome contrast for our future guidance the 
reasons of our shortcomings. 

The United States appear to be fully impressed that they will 
take the lead in this competition, which most essentially involves 
one of the great food-problems of the age. If the United States 
do not distance all other nations, it will be no fault of the high 
controlling powers, as the effort to multiply fish has now for many 
years past becomea State work. Compare this with the little 
assistance or encouragement given to pisciculture in England, and 
it may be we place our finger upon one cause of our failure. The 
only “ public exhibitions” we have, and have had, are the experi- 
ments of Mr. F. Buckland in the South Kensington Museum, to 
which as yet we believe no money Government grant has been ex- 
tended; the ponds at Stormondfield, the pioneer examples of Mr, 
Francis Francis and others at Hampton, Mr. Forbes at Chertsey, 
and Mr. Frederick Pigou at Dartford. 

On the other hand, Professor S. F. Baird, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, tells 
us that ‘the first experiment in fish-culture in the United States 
were privately conducted by Dr. Garlick, and the more public efforts 
were commenced in the New England States—Massachusetts 
Vermont, and Connecticut. Then New York followed, and now 
nearly every State in the Union has its Fishery commission; in 
fact,” says Professor Baird, ‘‘I do not call to mind any State in the 
Union that has not an officer designated by authority of the Legis- 
lature to take charge of this interest ; and in nearly all the States 
they have establishments for fish-culture and propagation.” 

The following portion of a speech upon this subject by Mr. 
Morton, one of the representatives of New York city, would apply 
in its opening words equally to our own country:—‘‘The produc- 
tion of fish is a source of national wealth, and in the early history 
of the world it was a preventive of famine and distress. Ex- 
perience has shown that while it is a luxury for the rich, it is pre- 
eminently the poor man’s food. This is understood thoroughly in 
the countries where food-production and cheap living are carried 
on to the greatest perfection.” And still more closely the fol- 
lowing remarks are in unison with what was, and still unfortu- 
nately is, our own position:—Not many years ago the erection 
of mills, dams, and factories along the banks of the rivers of 
the United States threatened the extinction of many valuable 
species of fish. This calamity was prevented by the timely dis- 
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covery ofthe art of propagating fish by artificial means. The 
Connecticut river, once one of the most fertile fish-stream 
in the world, became almost epleted. A few years ago, at the 
expense of a few hundred dollars, Seth Green, of New York, one 
of the pioneers, replenished the river with artificially-hatched 
shad, and in three years’ time these fish had become more 
abundant in the river than they were before the white man began 
to fish them out.” 

Here follows a record of practical wisdom :—Seth Green knew 
that the water of the Connecticut river was by nature peculiarly 
adapted to the shad, and that its absence from the waters was 
He therefore, instead of 
attempting ambitiously to fill up the void with salmonidz or any 


attributable to exceptional causes. 


other capriciously-priced fish, set to work to give the waters back 
their own, and succeeded to the extent of the waters paying the 
States enormous interest upon so sensible and judicious an 
outlay. 

Our own Thames was once famous forits shad, and they were 
caught by boat-loads and landed at Shadwell, Shad Thames, and 
elsewhere on its banks. 
free from the wall of pollution at Barking and Crossness, and 


If ever our magnificent river should be 


again sufficiently pure for the reception of a ‘‘ gentlemanly fish,” 
as the shad, with others, has been termed, let the hundreds of 
pounds (not dollars) now thrown away in the attempt to acclima- 
tise salmon (for the Thames never was a salmon-stream in the 
proper signification of the term) be spent d /a Seth Green, and a 
hatching apparatus here and there be established to restore the 
shad to its old quarters. 

Itis to be feared that vaulting ambition has greatly retarded 
the growth of fish-culture in this country, and done more for the 
retardation of fish-production than the fungoid disease and the 
net of the poacher. We are not satisfied with what we have got 
of that which can be readily increased, and that whichis valuable 
in the aggregate ; but we would have salmon-trout, grayling, and 
char take the place of pike, perch and gudgeon, without the 
slightest consideration whether the waters are adapted to their 
requirements. Thus it is threatened with East Anglia- 
The natives first looked with apathy upon the gradual 
but certain ruin of their once prolific and splendid rivers and 
lakes, termed ‘‘ broads,” and when the fish indigenous to their 
natural element were depleted by the net and unsportsmanlike 
practices to almost nid, instead of throwing every protection over 
the stock which remained, talked of acclimatising and introducing 
foreign fish perfectly unsuited to the waters—fish which, had 
nature intended their presence, would have been found therein 
without the interference of man. In the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, at least, we may therefore shortly see, if proper judgment 
is not exercised, pike, perch and eels fed by a liberal hand with 
the delicacy known as salmon-fry, far more expensive than white-~ 
bait, and particularly esteemed by these piscine gourmands, each 
of which it is known will almost follow its prey ashore rather than 


forego the luxury of so delicious a bonne - bouche as a 
juvenile salmon. It is somewhat strange that salmon- 
roe, one of the most irresistible fish- baits, and the 


use of which is debarred by law to the angler, should after the 
matured salmon is robbed of it, and every attention has been 
devoted to its development, when considered of a sufficient size 
and all interest in the breeding is evaporated, be thrown broad- 
cast in the waters to become the prey of their more stalwart con- 
geners. 

No one hears of increasing the stock of perch by artificial 
means. Yet the perch is a most desirable fish, and maintains a 
high price in our markets. The only course hitherto adopted is 
to import perch stock, small perch from one place over-crowded 
to another less inhabited. And it is true that this change of a 


surplus to other waters is generally for the benefit of the fish, 
particularly from ponds somewhat stagnant, in which the food is 
consequently not enough for all. 

We should earnestly suggest that the experiment of increasing 
the volume of our indigenous marketable fish should be entered 
upon—not only those of the fresh waters, but those admitted to 
be scarce in and around our seaboard. We need not hesitate 
for an example, as we are now assured that the American method 
of artificially impregnating and hatching the eggs of sea fishes has 
made it possible to hatch all the different kinds of fish found on the 
United States coast, except the blue-fish and manheden, which do 
not spawn at atime when they can be reached. Thus not only 
can the old fishing-grounds be made to furnish an increased pro- 
duct, but new stations can be established. The Fish Commission} 
in fact, to which we allude, believe that productive cod-fisheries 
can be developed as far south as Chesapeake Bay, or even Cape 
Hatteras; and it is also considered possible to regulate ina great 
measure the fitful appearance and disappearance of mackerel on 
the American shores. 

Mr. Morton, who is entitled to be listened to with respect, and 
who has hitherto shown himself far from Utopian or chimerical in 
his scientific forecasts with regard to fish-culture, expresses a hope 
ere long to transfer the general seat of the cod and the mackerel 
fisheries from the distant banks of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
coast of the United States, thus settling some very serious inter- 
national fishery questions, and making the American cod fisheries 
especially similar to those of Norway, where 25,000 menare employed 
for four months in fishing inopen boats, going out in the morning 
and returning at night. Doubtless he would effect this by taking 
advantage of the now generally accepted fact that all fish are more 
prone to return to the place of their nativity than to stray and 
stay in other districts, provided the element was one in most, if 
not all, respects as congenial to their habits as elsewhere. 

The objects, lectures, and papers of the Berlin Exhibition will 
throw much new light upon this grand phase of the extension of 
the food of man, and must be watched with corresponding 
interest and attention. 

We had no intention, at the opening of this article, to recur to 
the mechanical operations of fish-culture, nor to make specula- 
tive guesses why in one portion of the world fish-hatching should, 
if not proved a failure, at least have made but little progress; but 
we may be excused if we refer to one great departure from the 
general mode as practised in England, and found of great advan- 
tage in the United States. 

The general practice of fish-hatching in this country has con- 
sisted in permitting the natural current of water, as that from a 
spring or hydrant, to pass through a series of wooden troughs, 
having at the bottom a layer of gravel, upon which the eggs were 
placed. This, with very slight variations of corrugated zinc, or 
a “gridiron” of close glass bars, represents to this day the inven- 
tive genius of Europe. Seth Green anchored his troughs in a 
running stream so as to get the natural flow of the water, instead 
of depending upon what may be termed a somewhat artificial 
source of supply, and thus his shad, particularly, were hatched 
upon a more extensive and economic scale than could be done 
under ashed and with the expensive and constant superintendence 
of watchers. But now advancing upon the method of having the 
eggs in actual layers and troughs, the United States devised the 
method of placing the eggs in trays one above another, and the 
series in vessels of a conical shape, and thus arranged, allowing 
the water to come in at the bottom and flow over at the top, by 
which means enormous numbers can be hatched on a given area. 
It is obvious that the flow thus admitted from under the egg gives 
it the full benefit of its influence, particularly on the under side, 
which, when the water only flows over it, is left without its due 
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share of its effects. But the best recommendation of the inno- 
vation may be that such apparatus is now used toa considerable 
extent by the United States at its salmon, Xc., hatching estab- 
lishments in Maine and California; and that the result, with a 
very small force of operatives, has been as many as 15,000,000 
eggs treated in a single season on the Sacramento river. This, 
indeed, is a product more than that of all the salmon- hatching 
establishments, public and private, in Europe combined. We 
further learn that this funnel apparatus was next placed by the 
Commission on floating scows, so that the water used in develop- 
ing the eggs could be drawn directly from the adjacent river where 
they were anchored: Nor does the inventive genius of the 
American fish-culturists end here, for the success of this appa- 
ratus has induced them to combine a form of buckets filled with 
eggs, which will be worked by a large steamer, and by which, 
when in use, it is anticipated, the amount of production of previous 
seasons will be increased many-fold. 

Amongst the fishes which have met with special success are the 
German carp, which are liberally distributed to applicants in pro- 
portion tothe waterto be inhabited ; eight or ten pairs being sufficient 
for fifty acres of water. This weall know is a most domesticated 
fish, and bears the same relation to other fishes that ducks and 
barn-door fowls do to the birds of the woods and moors. 

Our transatlantic cousins are practical foreseeing people, and it 
is noteworthy, with all their immense ocean fish-resources, they 
are now taking up inland fish-farming, a pursuit which we aban- 
doned about a quarter of acentury ago, the fish-farming in the 
innumerable ponds in the Weald of Sussex being the last, carried 
Carp was the chief stock, but 
The carp were regularly 


on by aMr. Fenn, of London. 
tench, perch, eels, and pike were raised. 
fed upon peas, and grew to a great size, some showing two inches 
of fat on them. 

We cannot better conclude this reference to the fast-growing 
industry of fish-culture in America than by another quotation from 
the Commissioners’ Report in reference to freshwater or migratory 
fish :—‘‘ Our principal object is to multiply our own fish rather 
than seek the acclimatisation of others, because they must be 
better adapted to our own waters than any we can introduce.’’— 
Cassell’s Magazine. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 





THE ASSOCIATION TO OBTAIN FREE ANGLING FROM THE 
TOWING PATH OF THE RIVER LEA. 


S1r,—Will you allow me through the medium of your valuable paper 
to correct areport now widely spread to the effect that in forming the above 
committee I have been actuated by a feeling of revenge against Mr. Benningfield, 
and that it was our intention to act in opposition to the Lea Conservancy ? Both 
these statements I wish to deny most emphatically. I could not ask you for 
space to give the many reasons why this committee should be formed, but I 
will mention two: the first is that when Mr. Benningfield and his keeper were 
examined inthe case recently tried at Epping they both said that they do not 
charge for angling above Carthagena Weir, and yet his tickets tell you 
his fishery commences at Callows’ Point, which is more than half a mile further 
up than the weir, and if any angler was fishing between those two points they 
would be charged. The next reason is this, that when the lease of the fishery 
known as Broxbourn Bridge Fishery was read it stated clearly that Mr. 
Benningfield’s rights were on BOTH banks of Carthagena Weir, and on the west 
bank of the river Lea to a point known as Currant Tree Hole, and what otker 
rights may be vested, &c., &c., so that it leaves the towing rights quite an open 
question. We shall hold a public meeting shortly when we shall be able to 
give many other reasons why this committee should be supported.—I am, &c., 

CHARLES SMITH, Sec. pro. tem, 


FISHING NEAR YARMOUTH. 
S1r.—Observing a few days ago in a copy of ‘* THE GAZETTE,”’ enquiries as 
to places where good fishing could be had in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth 
perhaps the following might be of use to some brother reader, who might wish 


to spend a week boating or fishing on those famous Broads in Norfolk. 
Starting from Yarmouth, go by the Yarmouth and North Norfolk Railway, 
(the station of which is near the Aquarium), to Ormesby, for Ormesby and 
Rollesby Broads, Potters, Heigham, or Catfield ; for Martham, Hickling, and 
Barten Broads; all of these places capital fishing can be had for a small charge. 
Return tickets are issued by all trains at parliamentary fare. Some friends 
who haye visited these places inform me that they had plenty of sport and ae- 
comodation was very reasonable, especially that which they received at the 
hands of Mr. J. Powell, St. Nicholas-road, Yarmouth.—PixIE. 
Sept. 7th. 





BASS FISHING. 


S1r,—There are two inquiries from correspondents in your last issue which 
perhaps I can, from personal knowledge, answer ; and asit always pleases me to 
communicate to brother anglers my actual experience of fishing localities and 
tackle required, I send you the following :— 

On one or two occasions I have advocated the fishing for bass at the Long- 
nose Rock, off Kingsgate, about one hour’s row from Margate. There are 
everal of the Margate boatmen who well understand this kind of fishing 
(Ladd, Fox, Fuller, &c., &c.), who are well acquainted with what tackle is 
necessary and the exact locality where the fish are likely to be, according to the 
state of the tide. ‘Take a light jack rod with about 60 to 80 yards of ordinary 
trolling line, about two or three yards of stout single gut, with brass swivels to 
prevent kinking. Make some flies of two white duck feathers, about 13 inch 
long, firmly bound one on each side of a stout hook, about half an inch 
across from shank to barb, on a length of strong gut. Join this to the gut 
tvace, and on to the running line after the same is carefully passed through the 
rings of the rod. The fisherman will now run through the shoaling bars, when, 
if a sufficiently long line is used and the boat kept steadily on the move, good 
sport may be anticipated. Many of the fishing-tackle warehouses sell suitable 
flies, but most of them have red bodies and I have not found them so killing as 
the white ones, tied as I have described, the hook being uncovered except by the 
two feathers which somewhat conceal it. Strips of parchment, three to four 
inches long and a quarter of an inch wide, are also a good lure; or a grey 
elastic band cut across and one end fixed on the hook. On some occasions I 
have tried with all these, sometimes I have done better with one or the other, 
but the white fly is very reliable. The swivelled trace will not require any 
lead, as the bass feed quite on the top of the water. On many occasions I 
have been off Kingsgate with the sea literally boiling with fish on all sides and 
sea-birds in hundreds above me, darting down, from time, upon the water to 
catch the small fry which are being chased by the bass. On these occasions 
the sport is very exciting and not easily to be surpassed. I am of opinion 
that, size for size, there is no fish stronger than bass, so care must be taken 
or youlose your trace and fly. There is one drawback to this angling: it is 
somewhat uncertain. On some occasions the angler may go and not a fish or 
a bird to be seen; let him, however, persevere in fine weather, and he will be 
rewarded with a sight and with sport which I feel confident he will never 
forget. 

Stour ROACH FISHING. 

This fishery at Sturry will not be good until some of the weeds are away 
and until we have had some rain. The water is as clear as crystal and the 
weeds entering even the bottom of the river.—I am, &c., T. HUGGETT. 


FISHING AT MINSTER. 

S1r,—If your correspondent, ‘‘Rover,’’ would again refer to my letter 
written, and which appeared in the ‘‘ holiday number’? of this paper, I think 
he will see that I put “‘ Minster in the Isle of Thanet, near Grove Ferry.” 
I was not aware that there were two places in Kent of the name of Minster. 
What I wrote about Minster and the roach fishing and other kinds of fish to be 
caught there, was from my own experience. All I can say is that I spent a 
pleasant time, and caught lots of fish. The country people about will tell you 
anything which is not correct. The people where I have been this year told me 
there was no fish to be caught in the place, and when I opened my creel for 
their inspection, they would almost swallow me whole; at least, they opened 
thei: eyes wide enough. If ‘‘ Rover” would take a ticket from London 
Bridge (South-Eastern Railway) to Minster, and when he arrives turn to the 
right, he will find enough streams to gladden his eyes, and fish, too, if he has 
patience. A friend of mine in Minster will, perhaps, direct anyone who wishes 
to fish inthe marshes, Mr. O. Golder, High Street, Minster; he used to fish 
with me sometimes. There are two or three very good inns in Minster—the 
Bell Inn is one.—I am, &c., Core 








PRESENTATION TO F’, GORDON, EsQ.—Several of the friends of this gentle 
man, being anxious to perpetuate the opening of the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar 
Square, on the 29th of May, invited him to a complimentary banquet at the Hol-~ 
born Restaurant, on Friday evening last, and in order to present Mr. Gordon 
with a souvenir as a remembrance of th: completion of his latest great enter- 
prise. The souvenir, which was designed and executed by Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., of Regent- -street, consisted of a massive and richly water-gilt silver 
rose-water dish, bearing a suitable inscription, and with a magnificent view of 
the hotel beaten out in relief. As an example of workmanship, it must remain 
unrivalled, and nothing could have been more gratifying to Mr. Frederick 
Gordon, than so unexpected a presentation, and so cordial a reception from the | 
promoters of it on that occasion. 


Monty SAVED—ADOPT CHAPPUIS’ DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR, to supersede gas 
or lamp light during the day. They are universally used, from gentlemen’s 
houses to workmen’s shops or dwelling-places.—(D. N. )Chappuis, Paten tee, $9 
Fleet Street, London.—| ADVERTISMENT. ] 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On September 5th the following members weighed-in fish :—Mr, J. Morgan, 
winning Mr. Sharp’s prize with a fine show of dace and a few roach; Mr. 
Wells, bream ; Mr. Miles, bream and roach; Mr. M. Dymond, jack and dace; 
Mr. J. Hewett and Mr. C. Hewett, bream ; Mr. J, Shaw, some fine perch; 
Mr. Wilson, bream.—C. HARTLAND. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On September sth several members went to Amberley and Pulborough, 
returning with some good baskets of fish. A. Shakel, bream ; W. Arnold, 
roach and bream; A. Glass, roach and bream; C. Goddard, roach; Mr. 
Harris, roach. A peg-down match will take place at St. Margaret’s on 
Tuesday, September 14th, for three valuable prizes.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

September 7th. 


THE ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 5th inst., at Pulborough, three valuable prizes were competed for, the 
radius being one mile bank fishing only. When all was quite ready, the um- 
pire, Mr. Daller, gave the word ‘ go,”’ all the members casting their lines into 
the stream at the same time, and commenced in earnest, showing what a fair 
contest it was going to be. The water was in fine condition, and the weather, 
most delightful, was everything an angler could wish for. The members met 
with capital sport, and the result gave great satisfaction to all of the members. 
The following are the names of those who proved successful :—Mr, Haines, 
first, with a nice show of bream; Mr. Deeley, jun., scond, ditto; Mr, E. 
Evans, third, with some fine roach.—THos. FIDDES. 

Sept. 6. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The trays of the above club were remarkable for the different varieties of fish 
displayed. Mr. Harding, trout, roach and dace; Mr. Rogers, perch, jack and 
bream; Mr. Pedley, roach, dace and bream; Mr. Arnold, 63 1b, bream; Mr. 
Thorpe, 154 lb. and Mr. Larkman 6} lb. bream ; Mr. Hood, roach and bream; 
Mr. Moir, carp; Mr. Say, bream ; r. Hutchins, bream. There were also 
bleak, gudgeons and eels, gross weight, 44 lb.—J. WOOLEDGE, 

September 5th. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The following were the respective weights of fish taken by the members of 
the Society on Sunday last. Mr. G. Wilson 18 lb, 2 oz. of bream from Dag- 
enham; Mr. Wellman and Mr. Mellor, barbel from the Thames; Mr. Ash 
8 lb. of roach; Mr. Banfield, jun., 3 1b. 13 oz. from Woking; Mr. New- 
man 6 ]b. 9 oz. of roach and dace from West Drayton. The succesful com- 
petitors for Mr. Hamilton’s roach prize were Mr. Morris, Ist ; Mr. Ne wman, 
2nd; and Mr. Mellor, 3rd. Mr. Morris has given one guinea for the heaviest 
gross weight of roach this month, (bank only).—C. NEwMAN. 





THE BERMONDSEY BROTHERS. 


The Bermondsey Brothers fished for their second series of prizes on Sunday 
last, the place selected being Pulborough. The first prize was won by Mr. 
Wm. Allen with a carp of 3b. 10 0z.; the second prize by Mr. G. H. Smith, 
with 3 lb. of bream; the third by Mr. Mitchell with I 1b. Io oz. of roach. There 
was also anice show of fish from the members of the club generally.—W. 
ALLEN, sec. 

September 8th, 1880. 


CANONBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several of our members were out on the 5th, but the fish were very scarce. 
The following weighed-in fish :—Mr. Keys, bream ; Mr. Finigan, bream and 
roach; Mr. Cully, bream and roach; and Mr. Waye, roach. On Sunday next 
the 12th, our members fish for a series of prizes pegged down at Pulborough. 
All fish to weigh bar jack.— W. H. PEARCE. 

Sept. 9, 1880 


THE CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed in fish on the 5th, Mr. Mortimer 5 lb. 7 oz. 
roach and bream, from Amberley 1 roach weighing 1 lb. 10 oz. Mr. Chambers 
bream from Amberley ; Mr. Hales roach and tench from Red Hill, four others 
went out but returned with long faces and no fish ; we fish on the I2th for a 
prize given by Mr. Parkins.—F. CASTELL, Sec. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 

The members of the above club competed for Messrs. J. Innes Wilson’s 
and Sutter’s prizes on September 5, but on account of the water being 
so bright there was very little done, as the prizes were for roach only and the 
takes were small. Mr. E. Wilson first, Mr. J. Walkley second, Mr. J. Juden 
third, Mr. Withern again fishing at Shepperton, on Thursday, September 2nd, 
manages to get hold of a few more to add to his big take of 51 lb. 13$ oz. of bream 
on the previous Sunday, this time 24 lb. of barbel, 1 jack and I trout, in all 
28 Ib. 8 oz., the two days’ sport thus realising 80 lb. 5$ oz. It is requested that all 
members shall attend on Thursday, September 16th, as other prizes will be 
fished for on the following Sunday.—E, WILSON, sec. 

September 7th, 1880. 








EXCELSIOR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, September 2nd, Mr. T. Snow had a fine show of barbel from 
Windsor, 16 Ib. 11 oz. (seven fish) largest 3 lb. 15 oz. On Sunday the 5th, no 
ove weighed in anything worth recording.—F. G. PAINE, sec. 





GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Sept. §, 1880:—Hornfech, chub—T. Bigsby, bream, chub, roach ; J. Greene, 
roach, dace, bream ; J. Roach, roach, dace, bream ; D. Allum, roach, chub, 
dace. Sept. 7th, 1880 :—Bishop, bream, perch, tench; J. Greene, roach.—H. 
WEST. ‘ 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On September Sth we fished at Woking for three prizes. The Ist was won 
by J. Fitch, 8 lb.; 2nd, Mr. Parkin, q lb. 6 oz. ; 3rd, Mr. Phillips, 4 lb. 5 oz. 
Messrs. Perkins, Young, J. K. Fitch, Theobald, Butler, Cherry, and H. Watling 
also weighed some good roach and dace from the same place. Several mem- 
bers fished the Welsh Harp for two jack prizes, but neither were taken. Messrs. 
Theobald and Parkin showed to lb. of fine roach on Monday. Total weighed, 
38 lb. 7 oz.—J. FITCH, sec. 

September 8th. 


KING'S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Very few fish were weighed-in last night, Mr. T. Parks with jack, and Mr. 
A. Bell with roach, bream and gudgeon.—J. PERKINS, sec. 
September 6th. 


LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had four prizes fished for and won on Sunday last. The most success- 
ful takes were as under: —Mr. Welch, 5 lb. bream; Mr. Parker, 2 lb. 74 oz. 
ditto; Mr. Barr, 1 lb. 13 oz. ditto; Mr. Hopton, 1 lb. 13 oz. ditto; Mr. 
Grey, 15 oz. ditto; Mr. Humphreys, 15 92. ditto; Mr. Watts, 8 oz. dace; 
Mr. Hurwood, 5 oz. dace and 154 oz. gudgeon.—W. Brown, hon. sec. 

Sept. 8th. 


LIVERPOOL CENTRAL ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


Knowing the interest you take in all matters connected with the gentle 
art and its members, and new clubs: in particular, I am proud to inform 
you that this young association has had a fair share of sport among 
denizens of our rivers and lakes, during the past three weeks. Notably Mr. H. 
Leaman who last week killed upwards of 30 jack, from 2 lb. up to one splendid 
fish of 17 lb., the latter giving fine sport with fine tackle, also killing fine 
baskets of perch each day on Bassenthwaite Lake, he being attended 
by old John Sanderson, the well-known boatman of that district, also the 
large number of 581 trout by Mr. Carter and two others, Mr. Carter alone 
killing over 220, averaging half a pound each, these being taken in less than 
a week, Also some fine grayling by Mr. Woolfall ; also large takes of tench, 
roach, bream and chub by Messrs. Narrowcott, Chornock, Evans, Ricketts, 
Wild, and Howerth, and also a fine salmon on the Odder by Mr. James Trevis.— 
JAMES JEFFERY. 

Sept. 6th. 


SONS OF THE THAMES ANGLING CLUB. 


Mr. Harnack, roach and dace; Mr. Bailey, roach and dace; Mr. Belcher, 
roach, from Richmond, on Sunday last.—R. MILLS, sec. 
September 7th. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on September 5. Mr. Wilson, M. 
Munn had a nice show of roach, dace and chub from the Thames. Mr. Eccarius 
A good take of breams and dace at Pulborough.—Tu. W. 





SOUTH LONDON. 


On the 5th Messrs. Frost and Sargent exhibited some very nice eels from the 
Thames; Mr. Hart, bream, dace and eels from Amberley ; Messrs. Gearing and 
Delhaye, sen., the former a barbel over 3 lb., and 6 lb. of dace, the latter about 
8 lb. of dace and roach, from Richmond; Messrs. Goody, Brown and Head, 
bream and roach from Byfleet. Three members of this society have been stay- 
at Yarmouth during the past week; they informed that they had some very 
good sport among the bream,—PIXIE. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


A gentleman belonging to this society succeeded in getting a very nice carp, 
about 7 lb., and some bream and perch from the Welsh Harp, Hendon, one day 
during the past week.—PIXIE. 


STEPNEY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 25th August the members of this club celebrated their second year 
of existence by their second annual dinner, at their club house, the Beehive, 
Rhodswell Road, Stepney. The hostess, Mrs. Franklin, besides providing an - 
ample and substantial repast, most liberally presented two prizes to the society. 
The report of the secretary, which followed, showed a good balance in hand, 
which, of course, gave great satisfaction, likewise the presentation of prizes, 
which followed, more especially to the recipients of them, the following taking 
them :—Messrs. Morrish, 4 prizes; Marrows, 3 prizes ; Jewson, 2 prizes ; Lees, 
Pross, Crawford, Williams, Cheyney and Gerrard, oneeach. ‘The remainder of 
the evening was passed in the most agreeable manner, with both vocal and 
instrumental music. 


THE UNITED BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY, KIDDER- 
MINSTER. 


The members of the above held their first meeting on Tuesday last, which 
promises well to become a success, as 16 were enrolled, and officers selected to 
carry out the objects of the society in strict accordance with the rules of fair 
and genuine angling. The meeting was all that could be desired. After busi- 
ness was concluded songs were sung in very gool style, and a very pleasant 
evening was spent. The worthy host, who is himself a good angler, and takes 
delight in the same, exhibits some fine specimens of his prowess, which can be 
seen at any time at the Swan Inn, Vicar Street, Kidderminster, where every 
information can be obtained as to angling places, by visitors calling. The 
Severn is very low and fine, and will not be fit for bottom fishing till after rain. 
The takes of fish by anglers have been very indifferent this season, and will 
continue to be so, so long as so much netting is allowed ; the bush netters are 
having the lion’s share of the fish, for upon good authority 200 were taken at 
one draw, out of one swim ; so the sooner something is done to remedy this 
evil the better—A MEMBER, 
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WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


Sport during the past week has been very good with the undermentioned. 
Mr. Brown, roach, dace and gudgeon, and a header into six teet of water, at 
Pangbourne; Mr. Delhaye, roach and dace; Mr. Fancourt, roach and dace, 
from Richmond; Mr. Boalch and his daughter visited Richmond on the 3Ist. 
Miss Boalch received, on this occasion, her first lesson in ‘‘ the gentle art,” 
succeeding in taking about 9 lb. of barbel, roach and dace, her father having 
16 lb. of the same class of fish. On the 3rd, Messrs. Beckett and Boalch, at 
Richmond, the former had some nice dace, and a barbel about 7 lb. On the 
5th Messrs. Fancourt, Delhaye, and Howard, bream, roach, dace and barbel. 
The decision as to where the members shall compete on the 13th, was decided 
on Friday evening, the 3rd. Goring and Tunbridge were proposed, but got 
lost, Pulborough meeting with better favour. It was proposed and carried, 
that Messrs. Cain and Bedford visit Pulborough on September 12th, ana mark 
out swims for all members competing on the 13th. Members are requested to 
try and catch the 6.50 from London Bridge, on Monday morning. _ No leger- 
ing to spoil a neighbour’s swim allowed. One rod and line only,—PIXIE. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 
Mr. Boalch, 17 Ib. of roach and dace from Richmond,—PIXIE, 
September 9th. 


WESTERN CENTRAL No. 1 DISTRICT. 
The St. John’s will take a complimentary return visit on Monday the 13th, 





when we hope tosee the following clubs and as many of their friends as can 
make it convenient to attend :—Acorns, Amicable Brothers, Amicable Walx 
tonians, Brothers Well Met, Convivial, Globe, Good Intent, Highbury, Kings 
Cross United, Metropolitan, Nautilus, Norton Folgate, Odds and Evens, 
Reform, Sir Hugh Myddelton, South Essex, Star and West Central. The 
chair will be taken by Mr, F. Thorling at 8.30, vice-chair by Mr, Fowler, of 
the Sir Hugh Myddleton. Our worthy host has promised to get himself in 
trim to sing you the old favourite, “My Old Wife.’’—F. THOLING, chairman. 





FisHine at THORNEY Broap.—Mr. F. Cooper, of Birkbeck-avenue, 
Acton, whilst fishing at the above prior to the 28th ult. for a few days, met 
with good success. The roach and dace are very fine, and Mr. Cooper caught 
some very good baskets, viz., 11}, 14, and 15 lb. a day. One roach weighing 
21b.1o0z. and another just over 121b. Last day’s take, 161b. of fish, viz., 
12} lb. roach and dace, one roach scaling 13 1b., and two trout 24 ]b. and 1} Ib, ~ 
Depth of water: about 5 feet 4inches ; bottom fishing, groundbait and paste. 
All fish taken with this bait: fine gut attached to Nottingham silk. 


SEIZED By AN Ocropus.—On Tuesday whilst a gentleman was bathing at 
the ‘‘ open air station ’’ at the western extremtity of Hastings, he was seized by 
an octopus when some ten yards from the shore. It was with great difficulty 
that the swimmer freed himself from the embrace of ‘the fish and there, is very 
little doubt that the bather would have been dragged down to the bottom and 
drowned had he not been so near the shore. 











SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTIEIH EDITION OF 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. B. 
BLACKMORE. Small post, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 
‘¢ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically and yet so simply does John Ridd 


tell his tale.”’—SaturpaAy ReEvirw. 
TH SIXTH EDITION OF 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Small 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s, fs oe 
Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. Travels, adventures and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 
post 8vo., cloth, emblematically gilt, 7s. 6d. 

By H.M 


Africa. Through the Dark Continent. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols. 8vo., £22s.; one vol. 
crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by Mary pE Hautevitte, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Major W. F. BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold of the Unknown Region. 


eer te R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and cheaper edition, crown 
vo., Ios. 6d. 

The object is to give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the known 
Jrom the unknown region ronnd the North Pole, to recall the stcries of early voyagers, 
to narrate 1ecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
acre nes, to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c.— 

REFACE 





Belgium, France, and Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 
© Rob Roy’’ Canoe. By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous illustrations, small 
8vo., 3s. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the *‘ Rob Roy” traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 

Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine; the Lakes 

of Constance, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 


and France. 
p . . 5 
Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger,’ 
by W. J. J. SPRY ; voyages over many seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
thoroughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 14s, 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGSILON. With many fine illustrations. Uniform with the First Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 
Java, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand. With Maps and many illustrations. Cloth, price 14s. 

Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

** Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr, Hings- 
ton presents.’’—‘ Morning Post.’ 

‘Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.’”—‘ Land and Water.’ 


Francis George Heath’s Books for the Country. 


*“ Books of exquisite charm.’”—BOOKSELLER. 


1. BURNHAM BEECHES, 3s. 6d. 6. FOREST SCENERY (Gilpin’s). 12s. 6d. 
2, FERN PARADISE. as. 6d. 7: Do. Do. (Parts). 1s. 

B. Do. (Parts). Is. 8. SYLVAN SPRING. tas. 6d. 

4. FERN WORLD. izzs. 6d. 9. TREES AND FERNS. 3s. 6d. 

Bs Do (Parts). 1s. 10. WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 6d- 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON , 188, Fleet Street, London. 





6.30—Organ Recital. 





OLN: AS AMG SUie eine beetle iar 

THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus, 


8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


TO ANGLERS. 


WATERPROOF 
COATS, 








OYAL AQUARIUM.—NEW ARRIVAL, 
THIS DAY. 


FISHING STOCKINGS, 





AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERY CLASS. NO 


Lie GOCDEN@PERGE, 


1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
FISHING RODS and TACKLE of every descrip- 
tion, 


THE CELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD, 


Lhe Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
with 80 Llustrations of Rods, Flies, Baits, Tackle, 
&c., post free on application. 


DOING GOOD! 


Res E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 
MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 


NOTTINGHAM. 








HE OLD MAN of the WOODS, 5 feet 
high, 


HE LARGEST OURANG - OUTANG 
EVER SEEN in EUROPE. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—THE OLD MAN 
of the WOODS. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—New Novelty.— 
OURANG, the Old Man of the Woods, 
THIS DAY on view, from 12 midday till 6.30, and 
from 8 till 10.30, 














Sgt (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY, 
_ from 2.30 tillg.45. Grand Special Perform- 
ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 
Ce tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses: -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and 
DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

_Cash advances from £10 to £500, without pre- 
liminary fees or deduction for interest, for short or 
long periods, repayable by easy instalments, at 
moderate rates, upon personal security, life policies, 
furniture without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. 
Bills discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farring- 
don-street, E.C. JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


FANCY PRICES. 


And Indiarubber Goods of every description 
for all purposes. 


EAST LONDON RUBBER COMPANY, 
3, GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. — 





Spinning for Trout, 


HE WALTON H. TACKLE for SPINNING 

the NATURAL MINNOW for TROUT in 

CLEAR STREAMS. See field, April 5, &c., 

1879, and FIsHING GAZETTE, Sept. 12, &c., 1879. 

Trace and Flight complete in Fine, Medium, or 
Strong Gut in two patterns, 2s. each, post free. 


J. WALTON HOLMES, 
37, NOEL STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


Agent for West of England, Mr. OGDEN, 
Cheltenham. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their. letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
T.ondon and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St, Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr. F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-strect, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 

or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 7*, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 
Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 


* * The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, ros. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, No. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, L.C. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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WHIPPING WITH THE FROG FOR CHUB. 
Ls 
AS this mode of angling appears to be among the “‘things not 
generally known,” yet well worth knowing, I will try to do 


my best to make it a little better known. My own knowledge of 
the art is of no long standing. About the beginning of last July, 











I chanced to be airing a new form of minnow-spinning from the 
towing-path of the Thames, when I was accosted by a young 
fellow, who, though not then practising as a Thames fisherman, 
had evidently been brought up in the way he should: go by some 
of those Sons of the Thames to whom we amateurs are, after all, 
so deeply indebted for our sport on the grand old river. He was, 
I found, one of a family of Thames fishermen, and had himself 
done more than 4 little to Thames angling in all its branches, not 
excepting the boughs for chub, For, happening to say that a 
chub would sometimes run at a spinning minnow, he remarked 
that he had lately been taking some very good chub whipping with 
the frog. ‘Whipping with the frog”! I refleeted—and re- 
collected I had long ago read somewhere in a work of Greville F.’s* 
that “the baby-frog” is, of all created things, the most fatal 
bait for chub. 
* * * ES * * 

My curiosity. was excited; I was eager to learn the whole modus 
operandi—all the arcana—of that frog fly-fishing, and the more so 
as I was just then practising minnow fly-fishing, the latest and 
deadliest form of that art. 
receive from my new acquaintance a series of lectures, illustrated 


And so it ended in my arranging to 
with numerous experiments. I have had, in fact, since then 
several days’ angling in the fashion aforesaid under his tuition, 
with a success at least sufficient to make me resolve .never to 
forget that learning nor ever to let it rust for want of a little use 
“in the season of the year.” 

The advantages of whipping for chub in the ordinary ways are 
well enough known. It yields its best sport in that bright, hot 
weather and low, bright water when, asa rule, no other fish, save 
gudgeon, will feed. And it gives to the scientific fly-fisher 
resident in London the means of keeping his eye and hand in 
between the times of his more extended tours after the glorious 
salzonide. But what chub-whipping really wants in order to make 
it a subject of general attraction is that it shall be practised with a 
lure, not doubtful, but as deadly for chub as is the spun minnow 
for trout. And the whipped frog is indeed almost deadlier still. 
Given the right conditions of weather and water, a fair fly-fisher— 
ably seconded by a smart boatman—can in a wide and quiet chub 
river ensure a good, nay, a grand basket of fish day after day, toa 
dead certainty. There is none of the caprice of the barbel, the 
tench, the roach, the trout, or even the perch or the jack—none 
of the cunning of the carp—about the chub. He may be shy, 
but he is sure. Nor is it a slight thing to say in favour of the 
sport of which I am speaking that when once you know the trick 
you can just put a light fly rod and a genteel little bag of frogs 
into your boat, and go and lay your life—or leastways a pair of 


-gloves—that you'll whip the big chub out from under ‘ ye banks 


and braes” and bushes whilst drifting dreamily down the sunny 
summer stream with Amaryllis. 

So far I have sought to set forth a few of the advantages of this 
sport. Let us now consider the elements of the fine art ; and first, of 
bait and tackle. My frogs were collected for me by young farm- 
labourers from the field-ponds and ditches in the early morning 
and late evening. The cost, to be practical, was 4d. a dozen, 
rising to 6d. a dozen as the weather grew hotter and the frogs 
(they said) scarcer, though my own private opinion was that the 
price was governed less by the. supply than the demand. The 
size my instructor preferred was from about three-quarters of an 
inch to an inch long iu body, from nose to rump. For a small 
frog will often tempt a dainty chub when a large one would fail 
to doso. But in the grey dawn, before the chub have risen from 


the river bed, a little bigger frog is rather better, as it is apt to 
ae «eS eet 


* «‘ Two streams here divide from the main river at Cookham Bridge. We peer under the 
arched foliage and fancy wondrous chub steal up there at night for the pases es 
unconscious wee-bit frog. By-the'bye, what a fatal bait is the baby-frog for chub; it beats 
all other created things.’’—** The Rail and the Rod; Great Western Railway. 
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wake them up the quicker, to call them up from farther off, as it 
falls with a fuller smack upon the water. Frogs vary very much 
in colour. Copper, v1 ew and light green were, I was told, the 
favourite colours. The frogs, when caught, should be kept ina 
cellar or other cool place in a damp canvas bag or ven/étlated tin, 
with some fresh moist grass in it. A large bait-can forms 
a Capital And dozen or 
so of prisoners travelling in it look pretty nearly ready for a 

Like fish-baits, frogs 
toughen captivity. 


prison and prison-van. twelve 


gaol-delivery. minnows and_ other 
harden after days’ 
damp, and in grass frequently changed, they will live for a month 
ormore. Ultimately they waste away and die. I presume that, 
like minnows, gudgeons, &c., they would be good second-class 
baits, when preserved in spirits of wine—pure or methylated. 
Artificial frogs, I understand, are worthless. You bait as follows : 
First take your frog by his hind legs, and, tapping his head 
pretty smartly against the boat, kill him ‘‘as if you loved him ”’— 
tout de coup. ‘The hook should be rather shorter than the frog’s 
body. Pierce the frog from the back through to the belly, just 
above the rump, with the hook. Draw it right through. Thon 
pierce through the throat, bringing the bend of the hook high 
over the middle of the forehead, leaving the point standing well 
out, and pointing towards the rump. The shank of the hook lies 
along the belly. Tie the frog tightly to the shank, or to the gut 
above it, at the end of the rump, with silk or fine thread. Also 
tie both hind legs to the gut line just below the thighs. Snip off 
with a small pair of scissors, the remainder of the hind legs close 
to the last tie. Your frog is now ready for use. His fore legs 
and paws left on, and stretching—wide spread—out, are one—or 
rather, are two—of his chiefallurements. Indeed, they—with their 
apparent swim—are to the chub what the spin of the minnow is 
to the trout—the grand seduction. I have ceased to use the 
single hook, though. For I soon discovered that a treble hook is 
far preferable in many ways. 


and a few Kept 


The single will, in the wear and 
tear of the fishing—ere long slip down from over the back and 
slide into the body of the frog, causing the point of the hook to 
lie far too closely to the'back for safe striking, and causing also a 
very considerable bending or crooking of the bait. Those evils 
the treble hook tends greatly to avoid. There is a narrow limit 
to the slipping of that hook—the junction of its three wires. 
Andtwo out of its three barbs must always stand clear and well 
out from off the belly of the bait, the best ofall possible places for 
hooking, so my experience has quite satisfied me. 

Again, the centre of gravity of the frog is kept much lower, 
whereby he is bound to swim naturally on his belly, and not 
sometimes float on his back, a fancy form of natation which is, 
perhaps, not every chub’s “peculiar vanity.” Besides, on the 
treble hook a frog will last twice or thrice as long, and will kill 
double and treble the fish. I have killed thirteen fish, weighing 
together about ten pounds, in about half an hour with one and the 
same frog on the treble hook. For the frame of the treble 
hook effectually prevented them from munching or pinching him. 
Moreover, being hooked generally on two, and sometimes on all 
three barbs, a big fish could be played very much more firmly 
and confidently, and could therefore be killed very much 


more quickly. When the treble hook is used it fol- 
lows that there is no threading of it through the 
trump. Of course, the unhooking, especially of small 


fish, is a good deal more troublesome off the treble hook. 
The undersized chub are a great nuisance, wasting precious time 
in every way. They are worse than samlets in trout. fishing. 
Their greedy little maws get stuffed so full of frog and hook 
that it is often quite a grievous task to be 


“ Extricating gently, sending 
Them rejoicing home once more.’? 





In four days’ fishing I must have put back twenty pounds weight 
of them. The ravenousness of the small fry for the frog is one of 
the strongest proofs of the irresistible nature of the bait. The 
father of my teacher, who is perhaps the greatest living artist at 
whipping with the frog, considers it as out and out the best bait 
to whip with for chub. And I have already cited Greville F.’s 
opinion to the same effect. I must try the live frogling and 
minnow together on the paternoster for chub and perch some fine 
day. 

I used a three-yard trace of fine but fairly tapered gut and for 
winch line one of the finest plaited and dressed silk lines. The 
orthodox way of whippmng for chub is slogging at them with 
a big salmon rod. But after trying conclusions with rods 
of sixteen, fourteen, and eleven feet, my final choice fell 
upon my lightest trout-rod—a pliant (but not weak-backed) 
greenheart weapon only ten feet long. The little dwarf proved 
a capital giant-killer. I would hardly give an inch even of the 
fine line to the great big fellows, the pliancy of the rod and the 
lightness of the hand doing all the subtle slaughter so easily and 
To show the perfect safety of fine tackle on a light rod, I 
may state that—from first to last—nearly ninety pounds of chub, 
including upwards of twenty fish from 1 lb. to nearly 3 lb. apiece, 
were caught—light and fine as I fished—without the loss of a hook, 
thoughthe gut got often a good deal frayed. Once only was Ibroken, 
as I struck and hooked a fish of about a pound on a long line. 
Away went all of my three-yard trace and a yard or two of winch- 
I was astounded, and stared aghast. But 
what’s the use of crying over spilt milk ? So we just rowed quick 
across, ‘‘ and by good luck and our lady’s grace” recovered all 
my lost line with the fish still fast on at the end of it. That 
instance goes far to confirm the justness of ‘‘ the Raven's” remark, 
that that class of line is apt to get rotten parlously suddenly. For 
I always dry my line after use, and my tackle never goes long 
untested. And a yard or two higher up the line was—and is—as 
sound as ever. N.B.—Always use fine wire hooks with needle 
points, and not too big barbs. 
the fish too quickly. 


well. 


line along with it. 


You cannot bury your barbs in 
Coarse, clumsy hooks are (as I think Mr. 
Fennell has told us) a delusion and wot a snare. 
A.R. Lae 
(To be continued. ) 








INCIDENTS OF JACK-FISHING. 
No. VIII. 
By Dr. BRuNTON. 


| BB Sete many of your readers will think that the heading 

of this paper is scarcely correctly given, because the fol- 
lowing relation of captures of jack partakes more of incidents in 
trout-fishing. However, this is of minor importance. During 
his summer it has been my good fortune to take, fly-fishing, the 
largest trout I have ever had. 

Through the kindness of some friends I have had permission 
to fish on various parts of the upper Lea and its tributaries. 
For obvious reasons it is impossible for me to mention the exact 
locality. During these excursions, which have nearly always been 
made after duty was over, I have only once or twice had a blank 
evening, 7.¢.,no fish, though I have on these occasions risen a 
few—such an experience is well known to most anglers. The fly 
used by me was one of my own manufacture, dressed ona No. 8 
Pennell hook, of the size ofa small grilse fly, and resembling that 
known as the “Silver Doctor.” My rod was a single-handed 
spliced rod of Mr. Chatterton’s pattern, light line and medium 
gut cast. 

The character of the banksof the Lea, sedgy and grass-grown, 
necessitated the use of one fly only. It was quiteenough. Your 
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readers will now say—What of the jack? When fishing in the 
upper Lea in April I took a jack of 13 1b. on my fly, he came up 
as nimbly asa trout. After the first spurt he easily succumbed, 
was landed, and returned to the water. Willingly would I have 
killed him and left him on the bank for the water rats, but I must 
not break the law—it was close time. I was somewhat astonished 
and amused at the avidity with which this fellow came to my hook 
and feathers; no doubt he took it for asweet morsel—perhaps asa 
dragon-fly, or, more likely, assumed it was a little baby dace or min- 
now. Again in May I caught another in the same manner; later on 
more fell to my fly, and my latest capture was last Thursday 
(August 26th) after six o’clock—then I took four, amongst the 
trout, the largest being a fine fat fish of 31b. On a previous 
evening, a four-pounder fell to my lot—in all, during my trouting, 
thirteen jack were captured with fly and on single gut; on one 
occasion only I lost a fly in striking too sharply. This story seems 
like one of those that may be ‘told to the marines.” 

It is not so. A friend was with me when I caught my last fish. 
He had come strolling from a neighbouring farm, with a gun in 
his hand, looking for wild doves amongst the corn stooks. He 
said: ‘‘ What sport?” I replied, ‘‘ Three trout and three jack.” 
“« Not taken on the fly, surely.” ‘Yes, surely.” And just as he 
was speaking, a jack rushed across stream, out of the weeds, and, 
with a bound and splash, took my fly, and was captured. My 
friend undid the fly, exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, I did not believe you 
at first, but now I am convinced, and as much astonished ;” 
saying, also, that he had read of jack taking a large fly—one as 
large as a bird—but not such a little thing as that, suiting the 
action to the word, by again looking at the fly and handing it 
over to me for next cast. 

It has been said that all kinds of fish that will take a worm have 
been caught on the fly—natural or artificial. Trout, roach, dace, 
perch, chub and some other fishes, which readily feed on worms, 
will as readily, in favourable circumstances, take flies—but many 
worm feeders are almost as chary of eating a fly as some fish are 
of taking a worm. 
circumstances alter cases, and we meet with the unusual. 


At exceptional times, when hunger compels, 
Pike 
are sometimes caught on worms, yet I do not suppose that worms 
arelooked uponasthe natural foodof pike—muchlessare flies. Mr. 
Pennell (in his “‘ Book of the Pike”) says that he has twice caught 
pike on chub-flies. Most likely my explanation is correct that the 
the feathered hook was taken fora little fish. Itis related by Mr. 
Stewart that it is the practice in some Scotch lakes to fish for 
pike with large grilse flies. I have no experience of this, and have 
merely recorded the above as it might be interesting to the readers 
of the GAZETTE. As to my trout, Mr. Saunders has set up for me 
a male fish of 4 lb. 3 oz., and is now setting one of 33 1b., and 
another of 43 lb., both females—all my fish have been caught on 
the fly, played, and landed without gaff net or other assistance. 





A SUMMER HOLIDAY’S ANGLING IN THE FENS. 
By LEo Bonvoisin. 


ie late summer and early autumn annually witness the 

temporary migration of large numbers whose business 
detains them in London during the rest of the year. Some, whose 
means permit it, seek health and renewed mental vigour amid the 
heath-clad highlands of Scotland ; others hie to the Principality, 
with its beautiful hills, limpid lakes and quaint people—interesting 
alike in their historical origin, their language and their legends— 
others run over to the sister isle, and amid the Wicklow hills, or 
gazing admiringly upon the lovely lakes of Killarney, sigh regret- 
fully to think what a wreck the indifference—not to say injustice 
—of the lords of the soil towards the tillers thereof, and the com- 





plete want of appreciation of their character and requirements 
on the part of British legislators, have made of this generally 
fertile country and naturally quick-witted people. 

These, however, are the fortunate few, and the majority of the 
London workers, who can take a holiday at all, have to select a 
place within easier reach—Brighton, Margate, Ramsgate, Dover- 
court, Anglo-France, Boulogne—are all eagerly discussed by 
pater and mater with large families and limited means, before the 
final choice is made. Among the brothers of the rod there are 
many for whom the seaside possesses few charms not counter- 
balanced by equal disadvantages. Go to Brighton, for instance, 
and supposing you to be a decent member of society, you 
must dress, parade, 
that will fall in with the pre-conceived notions of gentility 
of your brother visitors at this little London-on-the-Sea. 
Of course there are places where one can sport sand shoes, wear 


and behave generally in a manner 


old and comfortable clothes, and a soft good-natured head gear 
which never presumes to dictate in the matter of lolling about or 
lying down—alas! these places, are they never infested by 
Ethiopian minstrels, troops of nursemaids, and unruly children, 
crammed with Cockney humanity of both sexes and all ages, all 
of it noisy, and a fair sprinkling of it decidedly objectionable ? 
Are there no harpy landladies at these seaside resorts; and does 
not every person from whom you make a purchase, or require the 
smallest service, look upon you as legitimate spoil, and charge 
Well, taking all these 
things into consideration, there are many London anglers who 
prefer spending their annual holiday at some quiet inland place, 


you as stiff as he or she possibly can ? 


where they can enjoy their favourite pastime, and obtain good 
homely wholesome food and clean lodgings among people as yet 
unspoiled by an invasion of Londoners, and among these is your 
humble servant. Acting upon this I resolved to spend my holi- 
day at Littleport, in Cambridgeshire. 

The 7th of August saw me safely ensconced in the cornerof a 
second-class carriage, and as the clock struck 5.15 p.m., steaming 
slowly out of the Great Eastern terminus. This 5.15 is a capital 
train, only stopping three times the whole way, Bishop Stortford, 
Cambridge and Ely, and doing the whole distance, 80 miles, just 
under two hours. 

Several rivers are passed on the way down, chief among them 
the Lea and the Stort. Can nothing be done for this pretty little 
river, continually netted, yet continually producing fish, though 
they are yearly growing beautifully less in quantity and quality ? 
Remember, you wise men in the east, this is one of the principal 
feeders of your sedgy Lea, and every netful of fish taken in the 
Stort is so much supply cut off from your favourite river. Some 
of the scenery passed through, particularly in Essex, is pretty 
enough, as seen from the railway carriage, but once into Cam- 
bridgeshire it becomes flat beyond all description. Weare in 
the Fen district, and much of the land isa reclaimed swamp, 
gridironed in all directions by dykes of all dimensions, nearly all 
of them containing fish—some very good ones. Past Ely, with its 
beautiful cathedral, 

‘“¢ Ely’s stately fane,’’ 


upon which, in the stirring days of the Great Armada, the warn- 
ing fires shone forth. 


‘¢ Till town and hamlet rose in arms o’er all that boundless plain.” 


*‘ Littleport—Littleport,’” and a minute or two later we are 
standing on the little platform, while the fast-diminishing train 
puffs away towards the next station, Hilgay Fen. From ten to 
fifteen minutes’ walk back along the metals brings us to the 
Railway Gate House, and a knock at the door brings out the 
gateman himself, Charles South. South is in the prime of life, 
inclined to be stout, dark curly hair, bushy whiskers, and a jolly 
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laughing face, the naturally ruddy colour of which has increased 
by continual exposure to the air. For all information concerning 
the fishing apply to South, he is a thorough enthusiast ; has been 
here between 16 or 17 years, and no man knows the water 
better. After exchanging greetings with Mrs. South, and 
depositing tackle at the Black Horse—not a stone’s throw off,and 
out of the window of which we could throw a biscuit into the 
river—we are off to bait a swim or two for to-morrow. Have you 
ever assisted, gentle reader, at the process of baiting a swim in 
these parts, or, for the matter of that, anywhere in the Ouse 
district, whether at Huntingdon, Bedford, Sharnbook, &c.r Ifnot, 
it is as follows :—We selectedtwo swims inthe deep water, about 
ten minutes from the house, up stream, and proceeded to put in 
two pails full of fresh grains, and several double handfulls of 
boiled wheat. Methinks I see some dainty Lea-man wedded to 
roach-fishing, and who rightly believes two or three balls of stiff 
bread and bran sufficient for a day’s fishing, holding up his hands 
in horror. So did I, gentle reader, the first time I saw the process ; 
it was at Huntingdon, and a native angler undertook to bait for 
Mr. Green and myself. The spot selected was Honyton Wale, or 
Whale, or Wail; Iam not at all sure of the orthography, but it is 
a term you give down here to any portion where the river broadens 


We had from twenty to twenty-four feet of water imme- 
The groundbait on this 


out. 
diately under the points of our rods. 
occasion consisted of from fifteen to twenty balls, the size of 
round cheeses, composed of bran, grains, clay 
from boiled greaves, with a good top- 
dressing of boiled wheat. I hope on a future occasion 
to tell the readers of the FisHiInc GAZETTE how 
fished on this groundbait,and with what result ; for the present it is 
enough to remark that this heavy baiting is perhaps in keeping 
with the nature of the water, extremely deep, and the habitat of 
the fish principally sought for, bream ; howbeit, it has been 
practised for generations by these people, and generally with 
Supper, a pipe, a glass of grog and to bed. 


ordinary 
and the liquor 


we 


satisfactory result. 
There is an old song in praise of early rising, the refrain of 
which, as well as I can recollect, being— 
“¢ Should the morn be wet or fine, or should it be hazy, 
Jump out of bed, jump out of bed, for lying long looks lazy.”” 

At 3.30 the next morning, if ever an individual was tempted to 
break the wise counsel contained above I was ; everything looked 
Wind, S.S.W. and high ; raining in torrents and the 
Such a morning is not tempting, even when 
I soon found my 


cheerless. 
water very rough. 
cased in oilskins and well shod, as I was. 
swims, and before breakfast, with the wind blowing great guns, 
the rain continually spoiling my paste by turning it to pap, and 
the water streaming off my ‘‘mac” down my hands until each 
finger felt like an old washerwoman’s after a few weeks’ hard 
work, I managed to get between 16 lb. and 17 lb. of good fish, 
principally roach, with two or three good bream. After break- 
fast the weather cleared, and I gota few more fish out of the 
same swim, including a nice little jack of about 31 lb. The 
following day the sport wasabout the same. ‘Tuesday was very 
hot, and the fish were dead off. I killed a few in the morning, 
and sixor seven pounds of good roach on the shallows in the 
evening. On Wednesday the fish were again very much off, a 
bream about 34 lb. and about a dozen fine roach being all I 
accounted for before breakfast. The 11.30 brought my friend 
and brother member, Will Allberry, down from London, who 
stayed with me till the following Sunday evening. I regret that 
on this day the wind veered round to the E.N.E., and remained in 
that quarter during the whole of the rest of my stay. The fish 
were so off that South telegraphed to several anglers to postpone 
their. visit, and wrote to many others to the same effect. 
On Friday we resolved to try Branton Creek, 


a tribu- . 


tary about 33 to 4 miles from Littleport. We did not 
start till after breakfast, and did not commence fishing till midday. 
The creek is only about half the width of the broader water 
(Sands Cut) and flows over a much beiter bed, chalk and gravel. 
It is also much swifter and not so deep. The roach here are exceed- 
ingly handsome and of good size. I regret, however, to say the 
fishing is strictly private, belonging as it does tothe proprietor of 
the Ship inn, and reserved exclusively for the use of those 
staying at his house. This we did not understand on the first day, 
but were distinctly, but civilly informed of, on our second visit; 
though, in consideration of our having walked over, a point was 
stretched in our favour, and we were allowed to angle for this 
occasion only. In the creek itself the water belonging to the 
house extends for only a few hundred yards—up to the first gate, 
in fact; beyond that being claimed by a Mr. Dench, a solicitor 
residing in Ely. Ishould certainly have visited Brandon Creek, or 
Bran Creek, as they pronounce it down here, again on a future occa- 
sion; but that as permission to fish is only given to those staying at 
the house, I could not, even if I complied with this condition, be 
able, inthe event of my securing a good catch, to gratify the 
natural desire of weighing them in atthe society to which I belong, 
which strictly taboos the weighing-in of fish from private waters, 
andrightly only recognise scaly spoil secured in free or subscription 
water—free to all either by right or fixed payment. Ofcourse 
my friend and I used the house for all we wanted as far as dinner 
and liquid refreshments, but this is not enough, so we we1e in- 
formed, without residence. I lay great stress on all this as my 
object in writing is to give information, and prevent disappoint- 
ment; and I have no hesitation in saying that no fish taken in 
Brandon Creek could be weighed-in at any London club, who do 
not acknowledge fish taken in private waters. The Shipinn and 
Brandon Creek are nearly 3} miles from the nearest station, 
Littleport. We had half a day in the little river Lark noted for 
its big perch, but here again we were unsuccessful though we 
paternoster most carefully. Half a dozen perch, and several 
undersized jack only, returned to the water, being the result of our 
joint efforts. Our baits, the only ones we could get, I think were 
Had we had minnows, better still, very 
small gudgeon—the latter are indigenous to the water— 
I think we would have fared better, My friend returned to Lon- 
don, as he had intended, on the 15th, while I remained four days 
longer; but the wind did not change nor the sport improve. 

A few words in conclusion about this fishing station may prove 
of use to my brother rodsters who purpose paying it a visit. The 
water has about the same flow as the Lea at Rye House or Brox- 
bourne, except when the tide, which comes up to Denver, meets 
the fresh water coming down, resulting in the latter becoming 
either stationary, or in its flowing back. This is called, down 
here, the water staling, and while this sort of thing lasts the fish 
rarely bite well. The bottom is not, asa rule, good; and you 
may seek in vain for miles for a bit of gravel. The principal fish 
captured are bream, roach, perch, jack and dace, an occasional 
carp, and, at rare intervals, a big trout or two. 

The bream are of two kinds—the large bronze bream and the 
smaller silver—the former seem only to stay here for two or three 
months at most in the height of summer, and afterwards to winter 
in the brackish water. The latter are now migratory, and are 
captured all the year round (fence season, as per Mundella Act, 
which is strictly enforced, excepted). They both take marsh 
lobs, reds and brandlings, or dungworms, the last for choice. 

Roach are plentiful; the quality of fish secured depending in 
great measure upon the manner in which they are angled for. 
Baiting with gentles, and swimming down with the bait an inch 
or so from the bottom will ensure plenty of amusement, particu- 
larly in summer, when bleak abound; but by holding the float 


two large. or, 
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against the slight stream, and allowing the hook, baited with a 
pellet of paste, with a little piece of ground-bait, about the size 
of a cob nut pinched on just above it, to lie some inches on the 
bottom, I have secured some fine samples of fish. 

Perch and dace run to a good size, the former up to 3 lb. and 
over, the latter up to 12 and 13 oz., but they are rarely taken 
during the summer months, so South informs me; and though I 
was down here 12 days this summer, and caught in all over 1 cwt. 
of fish, I did not catch a single specimen of either in swims 
where last winter I took them plentifully. The water is alive with 
jack. There are two men down here, militia sergeants, I believe, 
who make spinning for these fish their specialty. I am told that 
though their style is anything but scientific, they are very success- 
ful; which is much to be regretted if, as my informant states, all 
is fish, however small and immature, that seizes these men’s lure. 
Sixteen miles of water in all are, lam informed, protected by the 
Cambridge and Ely Association, who are doing excellent work. 
The annual subscription is very low, 2s. 6d., and subscribers 
enjoy a concession from the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
entitling them to travel from Ely or Cambridge and back at the 
single fare. South has a lot of capital Nottingham rods and 
tackle, and rigs up anglers who do not care to burden themselves 
with impediments, besides finding them in bread and bran balls, 
and worms, a bit of paste or gentles, for the modest sum of rs. 
At the Black Horse, kept by Henry Barrett, my brother 
anglers can depend upon finding scrupulous cleanliness and good 
country fare at moderate charges. I would advise all intending 
to fish here to seek their sport in the association’s water, the limit 
of which, this end, is Littleport Bridge, as just below is system- 
atically netted, first, by a father and his two sons; secondly, by a 
man named Cross, who disposes of his fish regularly in Cam- 
bridge market. These men make a living of their netting. 

In conclusion, I would state that with the editor’s permission I 
shall be pleased to answer any questions, or give all information 
in my power to any reader of the FisHInG GAZETTE projecting a 
fishing trip in these parts. 


[Our readers will, we are sure, feel indebted to Mr. Bonvoisin 
for his very practical and useful article. The wrinkle as to using 
the ball of ground-bait on the line is one we can recommend from 
experience.— Ep. | 





ANGLING CLUBS IN UNION. 


HERE can be no possible doubt that the establishment of the 
West Central Association of London and Provincial 
Angling Societies has done much to improve the principles of 
true sport amongst the anglers, and to unite the Clubs together 
in the encouragement of honest angling. Without giving them all 
the credit for the origination of such an association, there can be 
no doubt as to the fact that Messrs. Geen, Hoole and Bon- 
yoisin were the pioneers of the present movement. There was a 
prediction when Mr. Geen took the matter in hand, his energy 
and determination, aided with the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Thomas Hoole, he would bring it to a successful result. This 
has been strikingly and substantially evidenced in the splendid 
testimonials which were presented to those gentlemen about two 
or three years ago. Since then Mr. Geen has retired from the 
active duties of the association, but still retains his well-earned 
laurels, and occupies the position of Hon. President, his equally 
energetic friend, Mr. Bonvoisin, taking his former place, and 
certainly no better successor could have been found. The West 
Central Association has been doing its work without any osten- 
tation, and up to the present time has made no public demon- 
stration. The time has, however, arrived when it has been 
considered desirable to have an inaugural dinner on a scale 


equal to the greatness of the association, and to secure a room 
that would be able to contain a good representation of the 
members of the various angling clubs, since the 
establishment of the association the number of those 
clubs has more than doubled. In this gathering the promoters 
are anxious to include not only representatives of angling clubs, 
but of preservation societies—the Railways, which have so liberally 
granted them concessions, and of the Press, which has so largely 
contributed in giving publicity to their movements. They are 
also desirous of securing visitors from all the provincial angling 
societies, and a special invitation to them is thus made a pro- 
minent request. 


for 


There is, however, a restriction as to number, 
as the room at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, cannot 
possibly hold more than: four hundred. Sir Henry W. Peek, 
Bart., M.P., who so ably assisted Mr. Mundella in the Fresh- 
water Fishery Act, and who is a Vice-President of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society has consented to preside on this 
important occasion, and has selected Monday, the rst of 
November, for that purpose. The vice-chair is to be equally 
well filled by Mr. P. Geen, and there is no doubt his reception 
will be a cordial one. 
application for tickets, in order to prevent disappointment, the 
price being fixed at three shillings and sixpence, and to be 
obtained from Messrs. P. Geen, Leo Bonvoisin and Thomas 
Hoole, or through the secretaries of the various angling societies. 


The promoters are anxious for an early 


The anglers will have an opportunity of entertaining their many 
friends, as the attendance is by no means limited to members of 
angling clubs. There can be no apprehension as to the suc- 
cessful result of the dinner ; the only fear is that many persons 
will delay procuring their tickets, and then, when they want them, 
they will find them all sold. 


B. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Westrwoop’s “ BispLioTHECA PiscaToriA.”’—We understand 
that the new edition of this well-known work is nearly ready for 
the press, though it is not too late for any of our readers posses- 
sing very rare angling books (in any language) and especially 
those printed at private or provincial presses, to forward the full 
titles of them to Mr. Dashwood. His publishers, Messrs. W. 
Satchell and Co., of 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, will 
receive them. The new edition of the ‘“ Bibliotheca Piscatoria” 
will contain much fresh matter, and the valuable notes which ren- 
dered the first edition an entertaining book as well as a work of 
reference will be very largely increased. ‘‘ Fisheries’ and “ fish- 
culture” will on this occasion be separately classified. 





A NEw PERIODICAL.—We have received a copy of No. 1 of the Soczety 
Times, which seems likely to be a good thing both for readers and proprietors. 
It is published at 108, Shoe Lane, at the moderate price of one penny. 
Amongst its contributors we notice such names as R. Shirley Brooks, Evelyn 
Jerrold, Athol Mayhew, C. H. Ross, and other well-known writers. 


GoInG To LAaw.—They have a curious way of deciding law-suits in Siam ; 
both parties are put under cold water, and the one staying longest wins the suit. 
In this country both parties are got into hot water, and then kept there as long 
as possible. ‘The result is the same. 


A Curious CatcH —A gentleman (one of the members of the Richmond 
Piscatorial Society) while fishing at Kingston-on-Thames, a few days since, 
hooked a roach, and to his surprise, when landing the fish, saw two, which he 
landed safely. The second was a good roach, with the line looped round his 
body, and so firmly fixed that it was with some difficulty extricated.— 
Re Bos 


NoTicE.—CHApPUIS’ REFLECTORS, ESPECIALLY AND EXCLUSIVELY 
ADOPTED by, and fixed at, all H.M. Government Offices, Buckingham 
Palace, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, South 
Kensington Museum, British Museum, Metropolitan Board of Works, Royal 
Institution, Guildhall Museum, Railway Companies’ offices, hospitals, banks, 
manufactories, also on board H.M ships, and generally from noblemen’s man- 
sions to artizans’ workshops. 30,000 in usein London alone. Prospectus and 
diagrams sent on receipt of stamped envelope.—Address (D. N.) Chappuis, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, London.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 
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‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPFARF. 


Very little successful angling has been accomplished during the past week, 
and, Othello-like, my occupation seems to have gone, and fishing, like the 
Leger, has gone to the Devil. The continuous and heavy rains have jumped 
the river up into flood, and as I write, the water is bank high, and after last 
night’s downpour will, in a few hours, be ‘‘over the hills and far away.”’ 
Anglers who are fond of barbel and chub work, and cannot afford a Notting- 
ham selection of worms, should now arm their feet with goloshes, and prowl 
about in search of the wily lob along gravel paths, brick yards, and newly-dug 
potato-plots, and great will be their reward—for a hundred or two worms just 
now placed judiciously in a well-selected swim will make the rod ‘‘ Bend-or”’ 
break with big fish, and beat all the leger tackle out. At Sonning on Monday 
Mr. T. Huggett got five jack, the largest scaling 11 Ib. At Hurley, Mr. Troupe 
on Sunday nailed three jack, and Mr. Symes three chub, largest going 3} lb. 
Mr. F. Nott, in the Medmenham waters, on Friday, got two jack, going 3 lb. 
6 oz. and 2 lb, respectively, and Mr. Bryan, fishing with ‘‘ Marlow Buzz,’ some 
decent roach, chub and perch, and about 8 doz. good gudgeon. Thursday 
Evening: River in flood, and highly ccloured. This state of the water will 
not, however, last long, and if anglers ever had an autumn chance of getting 
big takes, the time has now arrived, for as soon as the water begins to fall and 
fine, all fish will feed like demons.—MARLoW Buzz. 

Sept. 16. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Water very high and thick not in bad order 
for Roach. PRosprcts.—Prospects better, weather taking up to be fine, ina 
few days if fine, water will be in good order for all round fishing. Spoxr 
DvuRING THE Past WEEK.—Friday, four jack, largest jack 4 lb., two day’s 
roach fishing, four dozen, and some good perch.— JOHN Rusu. 


The Thames (Kingston). 

There has been some good roach and dace fishing, the roach going up tu a 
pound and a few good barbel up to 5 lb. I got some bream nothing over 1} 
lb. Water, yesterday, came down thick; you could see the water rise, anl a 
great stream with it. It rained heavily in the night; the wind, this morning, 
north.— JOHN JOHNSON. 

Io. 30. Water rose in the night 14 inches ; thick wind, north-east.—J. J. 


The Thames (Richmond). 


The condition of the river is thick, but not too thick to stop the fishin yz, 
for they feed like mad. Prospects very good. Shall get some Bream now the 
water is coulored. J. Bushnell three days barbel fishing 84 lb., the largest fish 
weighing 4; 1b. ; four days, dace and barbel, averaging 26 Ib. each day. 
C. Brown has been out all the past week his two best days 7olb of dace. E. 
Brown best day amongst the barbel 4o lb. weight. H. Howard best two days 
47 lb. of dace and barbel. HH. Wheeler best day 22 1b. of dace. Joe Brian best 
two days 50 lb of barbel and dace. I should think this has been the best week 
for many years and they look asif they are going to continue feeding.—JOHN 
BUSHNELL. 

The Thames (Shepperton). 

The late heavy rains have raised the river to flood height, and the colour of 
the water is very bad. There will be some good fish to be had about Sunday or 
Monday, should we have no more rain, as after the long drought we have had 
the fish are all on the move now that a push of water has come. My takes 
during the week are as under :—1st day, 4 bream, 2 oarbel and 3 doz. roach; 
2nd day, 9 barbel, 7 bream and 3 perch; 3rd day, 4 doz. roach and 1 bream ; 
4th day,6 doz. roach anda barbel of 34 1b.; sth day, 3 doz. roach and 4 
bream ; 6th day, 1 barbel and 2 roach. I should like (through the medium of 
your excellent journal) to call the attention of anglers to the gross carelessness 
of the owners of the launch Popgun. On Saturday last, while roach-fishing 
with a gentleman, this launch purposely ran between my punt and another 
moored along side ; the speed at which she was going must have been fully 
twelve milesan hour. There was not the slightest excuse for the course taken 
by them, as several barges, tugs and a Conservancy launch had already passed 
us on their proper side, viz., the towing path. Some of your readers may 
perhaps have been annoyed on put in imminent danger as I was, and they may 
Dey in some way bring this ‘‘ galloping snob”’ to book. They may depend 
on my heartiest co-operation.—GEORGE ROSEWELL. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water is very high and very thick. 
PECTS: No prospect for fishing whatever for another week. © SPORT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: F, Purdue, one day, 5 doz. of roach; D. Hacket has been 
doing very well with roach and gudgeon. I have been out four days myself, and 
have done very well with roach and dace; the best day 6 doz. of roach and 
dace, 1 jack of 4 lb., and one eel of 1} lb.—W. RoGErRson. 

Sept. 16, 1880. 


Pros- 


The Thames (Sunbury). 

PROSPECTS.—Good condition for all round fishing. SPorT DuRING THE 
PAST WEEK.—T. Stoud, three days, best day 6 dozen fine roach and 6 bream. 
A. Stroud, four days, best 4 barbel and 3 dozen toach. J. Stroud, 5 days 
best 4 dozen roach and 10 bream.—ALFRED StTROvD, 


faut The Thames (Windsor). 
Rain, since my last, having fallen in abundance, has wrought a great change 
on the face of our old friend, which is now something more than discoloured. 
Jack will be quiet now, but worm-fishing ought to bring revenge on the barbel, 
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which have been so persistently off feed. _ Though we have only had one fair 
day for worm-fishing, which was Wednesday, it told tales for the few who tried 
the barbel. Some of the ballast men, I hear, got a nice take of about 4olb., 
including a large eel. The Windsor Angling Club having a prize for gross 
weight of fish taken on an appointed day, which was yesterday, I took advan- 
tage of the late rains, and, securing a good lot of worms, tried conclusions in 
the Mill- stream, securing to my own rod 13 barbel and 4chub, going 32 lb. 1302, 
Other members, who preferred jack and roach fishing did very bad, owing in a 
great measure to rough weather. The other takes worthy of mention this week 
are: James Gray, with a patron, 10 barbel, 2} to 4 1lb., on 12th inst. On 11th 
inst., he had 2 jack, 94 to 2} Ib.: and gth inst., 6 barbel, 4 jack, heaviest 5 lb., 
2 chub, 2 1b. and 4b. Mr. Snow, on 2nd. inst. had 7 barbel, going 20 Ib., 
heaviest 5 Ib. I omitted to mention this in last week’s FISHING GAZETTE. 
Richard Gray, with Mr. Hockley, has had another voracious jack, this time a 
4 1b. fish, which took a live bait onsnap tackle, and he, after landing, extracted 
a smaller jack, about 1 lb. (‘‘Let. brotherly love continue.)”—B, R. 
BAMBRIDGE. 
Sept. 16th, 1880. 


At the beginning of the week, the water being very low and bright, little was 
done. On Monday, Mr. Manning, out with Grey, had 2 jack, one 71b.; Price, 
fisherman, landed 1 jack 9 lb., at Boveney Weir, Two gentlemen, out with J. 
Grey, caught I0 very fine barbel, heaviest 63 Ib., averaging 2} 1b. Lipscombe, 
on the same day, had 18 very good roach, about 60z. each. Mr. Smith, of 
Windsor, has informed me he baited a barbel hole three nights, and fished it 
on Sunday ; instead of taking barbel, he caught 10 eels. A fishing contest 
came off this week among the members of the new angling club held at the 
Royal Oak, Windsor, and I have just seen the weights of the fish, taken by 
Mr. Bambridge, of Eton; barbel, 29 lb. 12 0z.; chub, 3 lb. 9 0z.; total, 33 Ib. 

Oz. 

; Thursday, 8 p.m.—Mr. Jas. Hutton had 18 roach; Mr. Rowles 9 lb. of 
chub, roach and barbel; Mr. Hills 7 1b. of barbel and chub. 9.20p.m. The 
water is about its highest, and if no more rain comes down anglers can visit 
Windsor, and I have no doubt they can make sure of a good day on Sunday 
among the roach. I should advise them to bring a few bobs to ledger with ; 
providing gentles don’t entice the finny tribe.—R. STRICKLAND. 


Sept. 16th. 
The Coquet (Weldon Bridge)- 
Mr. Wood, of Linden, killed a salmon of 8 lb. on the 14th; Mr. Dixon, New- 
castle, caught a splendid dish trout on the 16th.—A. G Ass, the Angler’s Inn. 
September 16th. 


The Devon (Ilfracombe). 


We have had but two moderate days for sea-fishing since my last report 
viz. Friday and Saturday. The two gentlemen mentioned ia my last report, 
took the heaviest catches on these day, I think nea: 300 fish, weight about 
200 lb. Since Saturday the weather has been stormy, and no boats have been 
to sea, Yesterday the surf broke so heavy on the shore, that it swept a gentle- 
man off the rocks below the N. W. part of the Capstone Parade, and he was 
drowned in sight of scores of people on the hill. The weather remains stormy. 
To-morrow is our regatta, and we expect some good sailing. Prospects not 
very good for fishing for the next few days. Thursday noon: weather stormy, 
wind N.W.; regatta put off for to-morrow.—HENRY COMER. 

September 16th. 


The Dove (Derbyshire)- 

Grayling continue to rise well. The small needle smack flies are on the 
water in myriads, and as grayling are gregarious and go in shoals, their favourite 
swims are fairly alive with rising fish. But few anglers have as yet turned out 
in quest of sport, but we anticipate the banks of the Dove will be well tried 
shortly, as the river is now slightly discoloured by the recent rains. Heavier 
baskets of fish are taken perhaps in the present month than in any other from 
the Dove. The upper portion of the river (viz., from Norbury upwards) there 
are scarcely anything but grayling and trout. The former predominates heavily 
over the trout below Ashbourne, but higher up stream the trout are more 
numerous than the grayling. There are several modes of taking grayling 
practiced on the Dove, but none are so successful as the artificial fly. Mr. 
David Foster, the well-known naturalist angler and fly-fisher, of Ashbourne, 
was out on Friday, and killed a trout nearly three pounds in weight.—THE 


SPLODGER. 
The Exe (Exeter). 


A gale and some very heavy showers of rain have stopped the operations of 
the most enthusiastic anglers. There is an indication of fine weather. Some 
good bottom fishing may be anticipated as soon as it comes. During the week, 
some good catches of perch, roach and eels have been made both in the river 
and canal. In Exminster Pond a carp was caught 6lb. weight, with a worm, 
and two eels, t{1b. each, by Mr. Fredericks. Mr. Kelley also creeled three 
tench at Countess Wear ponds, the largest, a fine one, scaling 311b. Some 
good carp have been hooked here by the above-named and by other gentlemen, 
Bottom-fishing with a large red worm; and if the pond ever dries, it will 
appear like a fishing-tackle shop, so many lines and floats having at different 
times been carried off by these fine fish._J. A. K. 


September 16. 
The Lea (Ferry Boat.) 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: The late heavy rain beginning to clear down, 
Will be in good order by Saturday, if we have no more rain. SPORT DURING _ 
THE PAst WEEK: Mr. Briant, 4 jack, weight 20 1b. Fair takes of roach by 
day anglers. The ‘‘ Doctor’? down, but no sport with the fly. GENERAL 
REMARKS: Some excellent takes of roach at Ford’s, several weighing over 
1b. ; also carp, weighing Io} lb., taken by Mr. Smith.—C. J. Fove. 

Sept. 16th. 


The Lea (Ford’s Fishery). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water has been high, but is now in good 
condition. Prosprcts: Good; weather very fine to-day. SPORT DURING 
THE Past WEEK: A very fine carp was taken on Sunday last by Mr. W. 
Smith with the worm; also some fine roach by Mr. A. Glover, on several 
evenings last week.— J AMES GAME, 

Sept. 16. 


The Lee (South of Ireland). 


The long wished-for break in the weather has set in. A copious supply of” 
rain, which was accompanied by high wind, on Friday night, has brought 
down a freshet, not a heavy one, but sufficient to enable the fish to reach the 
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fishing streams high up. The weather continues unsettled. It bears quite a 
winterish aspect, and we are not yet done withthe rain. Towards the end of 
the week we may expect some angling. A fair show of salmon has appeared 
at the Weirs. Unfortunately, previous to the rain, the river was netted for 
trout, and a very large quantity was removed. The tributaries of the Lee will 
in consequence suffer in their stock of trout. —ANGLER, 

Sept. I5. 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 

This is the first day of the close season, and it is very provoking to finda 
splendid flood in the river, had it come a month ago there would have been 
twice the sport. To-day the streams are in splendid order for fly-fishing, and 
if there is no more rain to-day the river will bein grand order. It was most 
unmeaning for the inspectors to cut the season short this year, for it is now on 
the lower waters they would really have good fishing. There will be plenty of 
poaching done those nights while we have heavy water. Not a bailiff is on the 
river ; and early in the season there are two or three put on when the river can 

rotect itself, instead of having them on the streams where the spawning fish are 

illed wholesale ; and by having bailiffs on the river now, when the fish are 
travelling up, it would give a full supply to the upper waters for the spring fish- 
ing there. Last week the Hon. W. Kely-Hutchinson and Thomas Phelan 
killed two salmon, 8 lb. and 10 lb. respectively, on Lord Donoughmore’s pre- 
serves. The day following, the former, with two other friends, killed 43 trout 
in the space of about two hours at Newcastle. The same party landed 6 doz. 
trout on Glenary stream a day or two ago. Notwithstanding the close season, 
to-day a party of gentlemen have gone to fish the Lakes. There is such dis- 
satisfaction felt about the cutting us short of halfa month that a good many 
fishermen are inclined to break the order, especially when they see no bailiffs. 
However, the coustabulary will likely have a watch over them. Major Toppin 
and party and Mr. Bradford and friends were one day on the Nire, but it turned 
out so wet that only about 3 doz. trout were killed on the whole stream during 
the day; the water was rising so the trout did not take well. The orange- 
grey hackle was the best fly—Dora. 

September 16. 


The Trent (Newark). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Last Sunday I was down the river at Col- 
lingham, and I could not help admiring the condition of the water. Some 
anglers had taken a few nice chub with wasp grub ; another solitary angler I 
dropped across had a brace of nice jack ; while another, nearer Newark, had 
four good bream that would average 3 1b. apiece, and I left him in the thick of 
it, with his assurance that ‘I shall catch a dozen before night.’’ I have heard 
of a good catch of barbel being had at Colwick Weir; and on Sunday, as I 
said before, I could not help thinking that we should be in for a little chubbing 
or jacking this week ; but ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” for on 
Sunday night the rain came down in torrents, and has continued more or less 
up to the present ; and so to-night, Thursday, the river is bank full, very thick, 
and still rising, so cannot give a guess as to when it will be in order; probably 
not before the middle of the week, The best catch of fish that I have heard 
about in this district was taken last Saturday in the Witham, near Bennington, 
and consisted of about 40 1b. of chub and roach. This freshet will do the river 
good, and hope for some good sport when it gets in good order.— THE TRENT 
OTTER. 

Sept. 16th. 


Trent (Nottingham). 

The heavy rain we had in the beginning of the week quickly put a stop to 
barbel fishing, as the water began to rise rapidly ; but, for a short time, it im- 
proved the fishing for bream, roach and dace, all of which took the worm better 
than they have done this season. It must be observed that nearly all through 
the summer months most of our best fishermen on the Trent have been fairly 
beaten when using worms for bait, and none of them could give a reason for it. 
Now, my experience is when the water has been low and clear any length of 
time, the weeds grow fast, and become so crowded with natural food, that the 
fish take a deal of persuading to feed on any of the baits we have to offer them, 
and the consequence is bad sport must be the result; but as soon as there is a 
fresh of water comes on most of the weeds and insects together are swept away, 
then, of course, the fish are found ready to bite as soon as they are able to see 
a baitin a moderate swim. As I have stated, the sport only lasted for a few 
hours, for the rain, which was continually falling, soon made the water quite 
unfishable ; and although several first-class anglers made an attempt with both 
worms and maggots, they were soon compelled to retire. I will here just make 
one or two remarks that will perhaps be a caution to those who are in the habit 
of doing a similar thing; it is this, a gentleman, while fishing at Weston, suc- 
ceeded in quickly hooking out three nice bream and several good roach, when, 
all at once, one of the local men came lumbering down the bank with heavy 
nailed boots on, and asked the fisherman what sport. The answer was, ‘‘ Good 
up till now; but I think you have settled me,’’ which proved to be true, for 
he never got another bite. The water is very much out of condition, and there 
is but little prospect of sport for some days to come.—W. BAILEY. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers are now in large floods from the heavy thunder-rain that 
has fell daily since Sunday, which has quite knocked fishing on the head for a 
afew days. The cleach net party have killed a good deal of fish, viz., trout 
and grayling on the Derwent below Darley Bridge during the floods; I saw 
four nets at work to-day (Thursday) close to Darley Bridge, the land-owners 
using three of the nets. Sport, both on last Friday and Saturday, with the 
artificial fly was good, especially on the Derwent. 15 brace of good-sized 
grayling were killed on Mr. Arkwright’s water, also 9} brace were killed close 
to Whatstandwell last Saturday. Even fish were killed with the little honey 
dun bumble, red ant, and duns. The bottom-fishers on the Derwent will now 
have a good time of it, when the rain has run down, with both wasp, grub, 
gentles, and small cockspur worms. There will be no fly-fishing on either of 
these rivers before Saturday, then first-class sport ought to be had. Sport on 
the ponds has been good during the week with the bottom with both wasp 
grub and worms, Weather still very unsettled ; barometer very low.—GEORGE 
JAMEs EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, Sept. 16. 


The Wye (Ross-) 


The water is at present in gocd order for quick fishing, fair baskets of roach 
or dace may be taken. A perch is anticipated, however, from the recent rains. 
The brooks are in good order for the worm, and seyeual nice dishes of trout 
have been taken. 











HOLIDAY HAUNTS FOR ANGLERS. 


VI. DERWENTWATER AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
By Wo Hu L: 


ESWICK or Derwentwaterlake is close to the town of Keswick. 
It is one of the most picturesque in the lake district, and being 
within half a mile of one of the principal towns it is one of the 
best places for the angler on his holiday tour anywhere here 
about. It is full of fine trout, as may be judged from the fact 
that they average 11 lb. each, and sometimes they go up_ to 3 Ib. 
or4lb. in weight. From April tothe latter end of June fly-fish- 
ing is extremely good, if the weather is only suitable. During 
the latter end of May and well into June splendid fishings are 
made with the green drake, and it is mostly found that this is the 
most successful lure for the largest fish. Sometimes capital trout 
are caught when trolling for pike. There are none of the great 
lake trout in this water but the species inhabiting the lake is 
that known as the common trout. Besides trout there are perch 
and pike, and the latter prove very destructive to the other fish. 
Eels also are plentiful. 


The lake is under the jurisdiction of the Keswick Angling 
Association, who have a good deal of water about here. The 
society has been in existence about 25 years, and has endeavoured 
to protect the streams and lakes under its control as well as it 
possibly could; but being somewhat short of funds as well as 
patronage, it has only been able to keep one watcher on the water, 
consequently a deal of poaching has gone on on the tributary 
streams. Now that the control of the angling is handed over to 
the new Derwent Fishery Board it is possible matters may be 
even yet greatly improved. Licences are now issued for the 
taking of trout, char and salmon. Some of the tributaries to 
Derwentwater, and the Derwent itself, are admirable breeding 
places for both trout and salmon. Salmon come up somewhat 
freely into these waters in the season, and with a little looking 
after it will become avery valuable salmon fishery. Indeed it is 
nota despicable one even at the present time. Angling is best 
done in the lake itself from a boat, and this may be had at the 
hotel at Portinscale. The hotel, called the Derwentwater, stands 
on the margin of the lake, and commands views not only of the 
lake but of the surrounding mountains which are very beautiful. 
It is about a mile distant from Keswick, and every attention is 
paid to parties staying there. Mrs. Bell, the landlady, is able to 
supply the angler with his requirements, and the boats carry per- 
Carriages and hack horses may also be had 
here on reasonable terms. The lake isof a somewhat oval shape, 
long, and a mile and a half broad. 
The scenery surrounding it isexquisite. Like Ulleswater, it vies 
with it in imitation of the Alpine character of some of the wildest 
of the Scotch scenes ; and lying in the amphitheatre of hills, rocky 
and broken into rough contours, with deep gulleys here and there 
running up into them, and clothed ever and anon with wood 


mission to angle. 


abont three miles 


and green pasture, the whole makes up a picture almost un- 
equalled. The precipices here seldom rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge as in Ulleswater, and amongst them, at some distance 
from the shore, seeming to nestle among the trees, are white 
cottages, which give life and vitality to the whole. The surface 
of the lake is dotted with islands, the principal of which are the 
Vicar’s, St. Herbert’s, and Lord’s Islands. The first named is also 
called Derwent Isle and is about six acres in extent. There isa 
small residence upon it, and it lies near the foot of the lake. St. 
Herbert’s Isle is nearly in the centre, and on it are the remains of 
an hermitage, and a building of venerable appearance but erected 
afew years ago by the father of the present Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
the latter of whom is the owner of it. Respecting the hermit and 
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the hermitage many interesting tales we told. Lord’s Island is 
close to the shore and it is said was once artificially separated 
from the main land by the cutting of a fosse. It is also men- 
tioned that on this was once the holiday residence of one of the 
Ratcliffes, who erected a drawbridge over the fosse for his own 
defence and protection. In addition to these we find several small 
islets as we may term them, and amongst these is sometimes one 
which presents an extraordinary phenomenon. It is called the 
Floating Island, from the fact of its rising and falling from the 
bottom of the lake. It consists of peaty earthy matter at times 
covered with vegetation, but usually filled with air-globules, 
caused doubtless by some internal generating gases, probably 
from decaying vegetable matter, which give to it a buoyancy which 
is intermittent. Some years it is larger than others, and as it 
seems to float to the top of the water it is then quite unconnected 
with the earth beneath. It varies, it is said, from six to eight feet in 
thickness, and is situated not far from the shore at Lowdore. 
The water of the lake is remarkable for its transparency, and 
often pebbles can be distinctly seen on the bottom at a depth of 
twenty feet or more. 

The principal feeders of the lake are the river Derwent 
or Borrowdale beck and the Watendlath beck, the latter of which 
joins the lake near to the Lowdore Hotel. The Borrowdale brook 
is a good-sized stream, and is made up of Langstrath beck, Greenup 
Gill and others. These and the main water are splendid spawning 
grounds, but unfortunately at places they have been much poached. 
In the Borrowdale stream there is a large fish-breeding establish- 
ment which will be found very interesting to the angler. Many 
thousand trout are bred here annually forsale, and the arrange- 
ments are somewhat elaborate, ‘Thespeculation is one of a Mr. 
Armitage, of Leeds. The breeding of trout ina natural way in 
these waters is very extensive, and it isno doubt owing to the 
good situation, the purity of the water, and the facilities for 
spawning here afforded that the lake is full of such beautiful fish. 
A drive or walk round the lake is a most charming way of spend- 
ing aday or so. Even if you visit the Bowder stone in your walk 
not more than twelve or thirteen miles have to be covered, con- 
sequently a walk is preferable toa ride for those who can do it. 
Taking the Borrowdale road from Keswick you have first Castle 
head, an eminence from which you get the famed view into the 
“‘ Jaws of Borrowdale” as it is called, where Castle Crag repre- 
sents a prominent front tooth. Cat Bells and other mountains 
over the lake are also prominent objects to view. A little further 
on you come on Wallow Crag, where you have a view of the 
Lady’s Rake, by which it is said the famous Countess of Derwent- 
water escaped with her jewels. A slight detour will take you to 
a pretty cascade of some 120 feet, permission to see which may be 
gained by application at the lodge to Barrow House close Dye 
is called Barrow Force. A road to the left leads to Watendlath, 
and a distance up in the hills will be found Blea Tarn. Furtheron 
the road, and near the head of the lake, is the celebrated Lowdore 
waterfall. This and the Barrow waterfall are two of the largest 
falls in the lake district, only Scale Force being deeper. The 
Lowdore fall is 100 feet, and after a heavy rain, when the water is 
increased, the noise of it is heard for along distance. Near is the 
Lowdore Hotel. A mile or so further the road is carried across 
Borrowdale beck by Grange bridge, and then you reach Grange 
village, afterwards Manesty, and on to Portinscale, passing under 
Cat Bells. At Portinscale are some pretty residences, and cross- 
ing the Derwent below the lake you reach Keswick on returning. 
As you pass on the west side of the lake you have fine views of 
Bleaberry and High Seat. From Keswick about a mile 
on the Ambleside road you gain from the summit, called Castle 
Rigg, a very fine view of the adjacent country, including Derwent- 
water, the valley beyond down which winds the Derwent in its 





course to Bassenthwaite, the Skiddaw heights on the one hand 
and the mountains fringing the vale of Newlands on the other. 








SEA-FISHING AT ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 


MR. FRIEND, Mr. F. Giles, and myself, having a week to spare from 
business, we looked in the FISHING GAZETTE for reports of sea-fish- 
ing, and found the accounts given by Mr. H. Comer, of Ilfracombe, 
so satisfactory that we wrote to him for information respecting suit-_ 
able tackle to take with us. He very kindly replied by return of post, 
so we made up our minds to start from London by special fast train 
leaving Paddington at 8.45 a.m. Sept. 4th. We arrived at Barnstaple 
at3 p.m. Driving from there by four-horse breaks to Ilfracombe, a 
most lovely drive of twelve miles over the hills of Devon, the scenery 
being very grand. We found on our arrival Mr. Comer had found 
us very comfortable apartments, also a good boat and first-class 
fisherman, Thomas Davie, for Monday morning, arrangements being 
made to start at 9.30. After twenty minutes’ row from the pier, we 
commenced fishing in eight fathoms of water, the first fish, a bream 
of 1 lb., being duly christened with a glass of bitter, the boatman 
being a teetotaller drank success with lemonade and claret. We found 
the fish well on the feed. As soon as our lead found the bottom we 
had a bite, andin most cases two fish. At 1.30 the tide was too 
strong to feel the bottom, so we started for home, the number of fish 
caught being 205—bream, 116; whiting pout, 59, small codlings, 3; 
mackerel, 27 ; weight, 160 lb. In the evening, Mr. Coomer intro- 
duced us to Mr. J. Turner, proprietor of the Admiral Rodney, a jolly 
old sea captain, who spun us a few good yarns of his experience of 
sea-fishing abroad. He invited us to have a day’s fishing in his 
fishing yacht during the week ; but unfortunately for us, he is on the 
committee for the Ilfracombe Regatta, his time being fully taken up, 
he reluctantly had to put it off; he very kindly offered to send his man 
instead. We were so satisfied with our fisherman that we declined, 
with the understanding the invitation stands good for our next visit. 
Tuesday; September 7th, we commenced fishing at 10.30, and left off 
at 2. We found our catch was 188 fish, number smaller than Mon- 
day, but the bream being larger, the weight was 165lb, Wednesday, 
the wind being strong from the east, we did not go out before evening, 
when in two bours we caught 67 fish, weighing 50 lb. Thursday, the 
wind being still very strong from the east, we had a very pleasant 
trip by steamer to Clovelly, the views from the Hobby Drive, three to 
four miles, being very grand, and well repaid us for the trip. Friday 
we fished from 11.30 till 3.30, and caught 219 fish, being the best take 
of the week, weighing 175 1b.—bream, 156; whiting pout, 23; 
mackerel, 38; codlings, 2. Saturday, we waited till 12 for the old 
lady to bring the mussels for bait, which is brought about eight miles, 
but she did not come, so we had to make the best of half a peck instead 
of half a bushel, consequently the sport was not so good, as the fish 
would not take mackerel for bait. We, however, caught 76 fish— 
bream, 57, largest 4 Ib. ; 1 conger, 3 lb.; 1 pollock, 5 lb. ; mackerel, 
4; whiting pout, 11; weight altogether, 69 lb. Number caught in 
five days, 765; total weight, 619 lb. Any one visiting Ilfracombe for 
the sea-fishing, and writing to Mr. H. Comer, will receive all in- 
formation required.—R. B. H. 


September 14th. 
—— Se ea ae 


ODE TO A LOBSTER. 


Crustaceous fish ! 
Gem of the briny deep, 
Thou makest a dish 
Nice to our taste, yet cheap ! 
And though, when in the deep bluesea 
The early fisherman pots thee, 
Thou’rt lively as a fish can be, 
And dark in hue, 
Yet when, within his humble cot, 
The hardy fisher does thee pot 
Thou’rt red as maid whose blushes hot 
Steal swift in view: 
Then, made in salad, it is clear 
No dish can ever be thy peer 
When thou art served with foaming beer : 
And lest thou fly also 
We scarce can wish 
That summer’s heat should go, 
Crustaceous fish ! ! 


—CoL. J. J. Mooney. 
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ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces — 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; and it has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


GEORGE JAmxs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. Noe flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 


Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dro Pi . ; 
Eee ee ere ; pper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders Pon 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


A DAY. AMONG THE BREAM. 


S1r,—As it is not very often one gets the chance to be ‘‘among’”’ the bream 
it may prove interesting to some of your readers to hear the short ‘‘ unvarnished 
tale? of a day I had about a fortnight ago. I had been staying at Oxford for 
a few day’s fishing, but met with little or no success, the water being unusually 
low and bright, in fact in many places the river was scarcely navigable, even 
with a light rowing boat, and to add to all the heat was most oppressive. I 
soon had enough of this, and began to cogitate where I should go; fish I 
meant to have somewhere, the query was where? Happy thought, ‘ Shepper- 
ton—Rosewell.”” 

In twenty minutes time (after a careful consultation with the time table) 
behold me on the platform duly booked. After three or four changes (which do 
not add to the traveller’s comfort or equanimity of temper), I was safely landed 
at Shepperton. ‘Fly, sir, fly?’’ is shouted to me by the drivers of two or 
three somewhat dilapidated looking vehicles, though why and where I am to fly 
to is not stated. I learn subsequently, however, that the aforesaid antique 
vehicles are designated “ flys,’’ though why, I cannot for the life of me dis- 
cover, as the pace at which I was driven was anything but flying. Following 
my instructions, the driver deposited me in safety at the Crown, which is 
kept by Ted Rosewell, with whose brother I intended fishing (not but what 
my worthy host can fish himself, as he often proves when he has the time), 
After depositing my “‘traps,’”? and imbibing a glass of good sound ale, I 
sauntered down to the river to see Friend George. I discovered 
the worthy in question industriously puffing his meerschaum — (he 
lays great store by it), and contemplating the horizon with that 
self - satisfied sort of air which betokens that a man is on 
good terms with himself. After our mutual greeting, we turned 
into Stone’s where we held a council of war, and I learnt that nothing 
very much was being done, and that the water was extraordinarily low and 
bright. I was fully prepared tohear allthis. What discomposed me the most 
was to hear that ‘‘ Ne’er a worm have been picked this three weeks.”’ I learnt 
however, that friend George had about a quart of brandlings and small 
lobs, and with these we determined to try the bream the next day. Returning 
in company we got all ready for our start on the morrow; and, after a pipe or 
two and sundry ‘‘drinks’’ at ‘‘ Ted’s,” George bade me good-night, and I 
turned in and was soon in the arms.of Morpheus. At fouro’clock next morn- 
ing (true to his promise) I was awakened by George throwing pebbles at my 
window. It was quite dark, and I was obliged to light my candle before I 
could see to dress. After imbibing the ‘‘eye-opener,’’ which had been 
judiciously left for us by my discriminating host, we sallied forth prepared to do or die 
(I meant the fish to do the latter). We walked quietly along to where the punt 
lay moored; and after a final look round to see we had all George pushed 
off. Not a sound was to be heard save the ripple of the water as the punt 
travelled through the water, propelled by George’s vigorous arms. It was still 
dark, but on the eastern horizon there was a faint indication of the coming dawn. 
A heavy mist was hanging over the river, which necessitated our indulging in 
a matutinal pipe. As we neared our “pitch,” hard by Shepperton Lock, the 
sun just made himself visible; his fiery red face illumining the dark purple 
clouds on the horizon, and tinting them, as it were, with molten gold; making 
them stand out in beautiful contrast to the pale, greenish blue of the sky beyond. 
No sooner had old Sol appeared than, asif by magic, a thousand birds awoke ; 
and froma faint twittering gradually swelled their chorus into one loud burst of 
song. 

The trees, which but a few minutes ago seemed like so many shadowy giants, 
now were tinted with an indescribable verdant hue. Meanwhile the heavy 
mist slowly lifted itself from off the bosom of ‘‘ Old Father Thames,” lingering 
lovingly here and there, as though regretfully parting from its parent. 

It was not long before George had fixed the punt. Meanwhile I had been 
busy “rigging up”? my rod andline. By George’s advice I selected the finest 
roach bottom I had, which was about a yard in length, at the upper end of 
which I affixed alight bullet. The hook was a No. 14, and I used no shots, so 
that the bait might have plenty of play. After carefully baiting my hook 
with just the tail of a splendid “ maiden” worm, I gently dropped my leger 
into the water, allowing the stream to carry itas it sank. Carefully laying my 
rod down, I now assisted George in preparing a dose of “persuasion” for the 
fish, which in all probability were snugly lying in the depths beneath us. 

While we were preparing the “‘ dumplings ” (so called by friend George), the 
bream began to “prime.’? It was a sight! The river seemed alive with 
bream! And such bream! Nearly all of them seemed to be from about 4 lb. 
to 6 lb. inweight. Before the first ‘dumpling’? had been thrown in, my 
attention was attracted by the gentle oscillation of the top of my rod. Stronger 
and more marked became its motion, till presently I lifted my rod and presented 
the butt to my unknown friend. The rod bent—a slight shock seemed to 
run along the line—and away he went, I carefully regulating the speed of my 
Nottingham reel meanwhile. After the third “ burst”” I wound my “ joker ’”’ 
up, and George landed our first fish—a nice bream, about 3 lbs. weight. Did 
we “wet” him? Of course we did, and pledged each other with our usual toast 
“Death to the fishes.’’ George now administered several dumplings with the 
tails of a few brandlings just hanging invitingly outside. Again I let my 
leger seek the bottom and this time hardly had I done so before I had another 
‘“knock,’’ this time the “ unknown” seemed in a hurry as he almost hooked 
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himself. I struck—and away he went inreal earnest. ‘A barbel,’’ thought I, 
as yard after yard of line went off my reel as he made across the river to an over- 
hanging bush; George shouted ‘I’m adjectived if it isn’t a trout, sir.”” Care- 
fully turning him just before he reached the bough I wound up. Nosooner had I 
got him in the vicinity of the punt, however, before he was off again at a rare 
rate, and plunging all the way he went. Again I checked and turned him, and 
brought him up towards the punt, and yet again did he turn. I brought him up 
after a long run still full of fight—during the whole of this time we had not 
even seen the bullet, so could form no idea of the fish; all I knew was that he 
was a ‘‘ good’un.’’ Winding him up to the punt again and bringing a little 
extra pressure to bear we just managed to catch a glimpse of him as he turned 
for another little rush. ‘‘ That’s a beautiful bream, sir,’’ said George, ‘‘ be care- 
ful with him,’? and I was. After playing him for about a quarter of an hour 
I succeeded in killing my fish, a handsome bream which we subsequently found 
weighed 61b., and would, had he been in better condition, have most certainly 
weighed nearer 81b. This fish was followed by three others (the five weighing 
close on 20 lb) before we went to breakfast. With what gusto I sat down to 
that meal you no doubt can imagine, and a right good breakfast I made, thanks 
to host Roswell’s attention. 

My frame of mind was now most equable—I could have even shaken hands 
with my worst enemy, so self-satisfied did I feel. With a good breakfast 
‘(lined within” and 20 lb. weight of fish in the well, and others I knew only 
waiting to be caught, who can wonder at my happy state. 

Giving George charge of ‘‘ the’’ basket, we again sauntered down to the 
river, placidly smoking our pipes enroute. Upon reaching our punt we 
found two other piscators had moored their punt just alongside. I soon sat to 
work now, the fun was glorious; George’s time being fully occupied in pre- 
paring the dumplings, landing the fish and baiting my hook. Meanwhile the 
bold anglers on our left were slogging and whipping the river into foam, but 
in vain, and no wonder. One of them was fishing with a line nearly 
the thickness of a blind-cord, with about 4 oz. of lead to sink ; 
his casting too, was of the most erratic nature, my cranium being 
in immenent danger on more than one occasion. ‘The other worthy was 
fishing with a float, and the vigorous, not to say vicious, way in which he “ struck” 
at the end of every swim was sufficient to pull off the head of any poor unoffend- 
ing fish. This made no difference whatever to my swim. I kept on landing 
them one after the other, much so friend George’s delight, who (as the well 
became fuller), kept on enjoining me to “keep the doorlocked.”” Chagrin was 
plainly depicted on the faces of our friends on the left as I kept on pulling the 
fish out, while they only secured two fish all day. So the fun went on till about 
Lalf-past 12, by which time the river became alive with boats and steam-launches, 
forming a striking contract to the former placidity of the scene. The fish now 
gradually left off feeding, and with the exception of about three or four, caught 
no more all day; in fact I may safely say the day’s fishing was practically at an 
end at two o’clock. On arriving home we weighed the ‘‘ take’’ and found it to 
be sglb. all but a few ozs. There is no doubt in my mind (judging from the 
way in which the fish were ‘“ on’’) that had it not been so fine, and so many 
boats, and (worse than all) launches about, I should have secured a hundred 
weight. I was, however, not dissatisfied with my day’s work, and after des- 
patching the hamper containing the fish to towa, I sat down with a splendid 
appetite to a good dinner, which George and I washed down with something 
sparkling by way of a ‘‘bonne bouche.’’ Thus ended my day. Trusting my 
prolixity has not been too great,—I am, &c., E. J. W. 

(Member of the ‘‘ Clapham Junction Angling Association.) 





FISHING AT WALLINGFORD. 


S1r,—Herewith I send you a copy of a fine take of fish caught by Mr. 
Critchfield and myself near Wallingford last week. If you consider it worth 
recording in your valuable organ, of which I am a constant reader, you will 
oblige,—Yours, &c., JAMES W. MORGAN. 

The Farleigh Hotel, Amhurst Road, Stoke Newington, Sept. 13th. 


First take, Sept. 7th, 1880, by Mr. Critchfield ouly :—2 roach, 3 lb. 6 oz. 
(gone to be stuffed); 7 roach 3 lb. 12 oz.; 4 dace, 1 Ib. 14 0z.; 1 chub, 
2 lb. 6 oz.—Total, 11 lb. 6 oz. 


Second take, Sept. 8th, by Mr. Critchfield and J. W. Morgan :—5 chub, 
8 lb. 8 oz.; roach, 1b. 4 0z.; 1 roach, 1 lb. 1 0z.; 9 roach, 6 lb. 9 oz.; 
8 dace, 3 lb. 13 oz.; 4 perch, 4 lb. 8 oz,—Total, 25 lb. 11 oz. 


Third take, Sept. 9th, by Mr. Critchfield and J. W. Morgan :—4 chub, 8b. ; 
7 roach, 6 1b. 6 0z.; I roach, 1 Ib. 5 02.; 13 roach, 6 lb. Io oz.; 8 dace, 
3 lb. 6 oz.; 11 perch, 6 lb. 6 oz.—Total, 32 Ib. I oz. 


Fourth take, Sept. roth, by Mr. Critchfield, in one hour and a half :— 
tchub, 2 lb.; rT roach, 1 lb. 7 oz.; © roach, 4 Ib. 8 oz. ; 3 dace, I Thiet 5 Ozas 
6 dace, 2 1b. 6 oz.; 6 roach, 2 lb. 4 oz.—Total, 14 lb. 80z.—Grand total, 
83 lb. Io oz. 





DEMONS AT GORING. 

Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the following :—On September 5, 
accompanied by three friends, I went, via Great Western Railway, to Goring ; 
on arriving there, we made the public-house known as The Spring our quarters 
for the day, “ putting in’ the opposite side of the river. About four o’clock 
we had to re-cross the river for dinner at The Spring; but I am extremely sorry 
to say, while so engaged, our tackle was visited by some demon or demons, 
who had evidently made a minute survey, and had succeeded in carrying off a 
winch and the greater part of line and stripped rod of fittings, also a four-reel 
winder, with lines, shots, caps, &c. Iwrite this in the hope that it will warn 
intending visitors to Goring against leaving their tackle unguarded. 

Hoping I have not trespassed,—I am, &c. ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 
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A GOOD PLACE FOR FISHING. 

S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me a small space in your next paper to inform 
anglers of a good fishing place in Sussex. WhenI have been toa place I do 
not like to keep it to myself; I like to inform other anglers, so that they may 
geta chance. ‘The fishing near London is getting very bad now, T consider. 
One must go a good distance up the Thames to have a day’s fishing, and often 
you are wantonly disturbed by one and another of those detestable steam 
launches, a nuisance to anglers. I thought to myself that to get out of this 
would be the best plan to run down in the country for a fortnight’s holiday. 
I heard casually of a place in Sussex by the name of Hellingly, two miles and a 
half beyond Hailsham, on the London, Brighton and South-Coast Railway. 
The fishing at Hellingly is chiefly roach, although there are some good carp and 
tench to be caught. I caught lots of roach and some carp and tench, weighing 
about 2} Ib. to 4 1b. or 5 lb. I hardly missed a day without catching some fish, 
There are marshes and ponds in different directions, and a river between 
Hellingly and Hailsham, Horsebridge Mill, where one might get permission on 
application ; I had no difficulty, It is part of the river Cuckmere, and some very 
good fishing. At Horsebridge you might get accommodation at the inn, but I 
do not think you could at Hellingly. Hoping anglers fishing in and about that 
neighbourhood will respect and return the small fry which it is no sport to 
catch ,—I am, &c., Cae 

September 13th, 1880. 

(Many thanks for the information.—ED. } 





SPOILING A TROUT STREAM. 

S1r,—In walking about one hundred yards above Matlock Bath Bridge, a 
few days ago, I noticed, to my utter disgust, a load of filth had been teemed at 
the river side, consisting of ashes, tins and paper boxes, and apparently a mix- 
ture of manure. I immediately spoke to two men about it, and they referred 
me to a man called ‘‘ Inspector of Nuisances.’’ I met him, from the descrip- 
tion given to me, and I remonstrated for allowing such a state of things to 
exist. He asked me, ‘‘ What must we do with it?” I replied, ‘‘ Utilise it, 
and burn the paper.’’ I was afterwards informed that a certain Hydropathic 
Institution put its sink into the river Derwent. A nice state of things, indeed ! 
I have said a good deal at one time or another concerning our filthy river Irwell 
in Manchester. I cannot conceive a madder thing than to allow valuable 
manure to pollute a river, instead of being used in proper proportion for the 
land. The loss to our country, year by year, through misapplication, is im- 
mense. It seems not to enter the public mind that such pollution is depriving 
our rivers of food for man, corrupting the atmosphere, and robbing the land of 
its produce by throwing manure into the rivers. It is high time to awake out 
of sleep ; the good trade has chloroformed us.—I am, &c., 

Fern Cottage, Cheetham Hill. SAMUEL TATTERSALL. 





ANGLING QUARTERS AND WATERS. 


S1r,—I hope some of your readers who may have written to “ hosts ” of 
fishing quarters, have been more fortunate than myself. I wrote for particulars 
to “Mr. Mason, Prospect Place, Ely, Cambridgeshire,’’ mentioned on page 
356 of your holiday number, letter returned, marked ‘‘ gone, no address.’ 
Also to ‘‘ Mr. William Butt, Bingham’s Hotel, Great Grimsby,” also mentioned 
on page 356; noreply. I enclosed stamped directed envelope in each case. 

‘| CHING? 


I entirely agree with your correspondents ‘‘ R. Chambers ” and “ J. G. M.’’ 
in No. 174, page 415, also “J. G. M.,’’? No. 175, page 428. I wrote for and 
received the advertised sample, which I took with me to Ringwood, Hants. I 
fished with it in the Avon, result the same as ‘‘ J. G. M.’s,”’ viz., z/. Ibelieve 
it be nothing but bread paste, sfoi/ed by the addition of some kind of oil, 
certainly ‘‘ stinking.’’ I hope you will insert this, as there may be other con- 
firmation of above, or possibly explanation from the ‘‘importers.’’—I am, &c., 

15, Camden Grove, Peckham, 8th September, 1880. PISCATOR. 


A LARGE EEL SEIZED BY A PIKE. 


S1r,—As Mr. Beresford, an old rodster, well known to most frequenters of 
the Lea, was trouting one day last week near Loughton, he was suddenly sur- 
prised by observing, about two yards from the bank, a very large eel, violently 
struggling to free itself from what seemed evidently a death-grasp. Mr. B. 
tried to get his landing net under it, but could not succeed; this had the 
effect of starting off the whole affair to the other side the stream, into shallow 
water. Mr. B. now discovered it to be a large pike—having got its victim’s 
head far down its throat—Mr. B. got round to the other side, but failed to 
capture him ; and it again made off into deep water, and nothing more was 
seen of either pike or the eel. 

Having Mr. Beresford’s permission, I send you the above account, thinking 
it being an occasion so extraordinary, it may interest some of your many readers, 
—I am, &c., P. F. Davis. 

Sept. 13th, 1880. 


FISHING NEAR CROYDON. 


S1R,—I want to hear of some good water about or near to Croydon, for jack 
or other fish. If any of your correspondents can’ give information they will 
greatly oblige A.S. M. 

[Have you tried the Lake, Cavan Villa, Whitehorse Road, Croydon—the new 
subscription water ?—Ep.] 





WHERE TO GET WASP GRUBS IN LONDON. 


Sir,—In answer to ‘‘ A Correspondent,” I have much pleasure to inform you, 
that if he communicates with Mr. J. Haydon, Coleman Street, Camberwell, he 








can be supplied with as many wasp nests and grubs as he might require. 

J. H. is well known among the members of the societies of South London.— 

Iam, &c., PIXIE. 
September 15. 





UNDER-SIZED FISH. 


S1r,—H.U.A.S. finds fault with the bailiffs who are in charge of the river 
about Maidenhead. Perhaps he will inform us under what law a bailiff could 
have interfered, for there is no mention of chub in the list of fish forbidden to 
be taken under a certain size in the upper Thames. Unless they have reason to 
suspect illegal fishing the bailiffs about here do not search the punts of anglers ; 
and I do not think our association has seen any sufficient reason as yet on this 
part of the river for being more strict in this respect.—I am, &c., 

HARRY. WILDER, 
(Head Bailiff of the Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray Association). 
September 16th. 


FISHING NEAR HOUNSLOW. 


S1r,—Having recently gone to reside at Hounslow, I should feel greatly 
obliged if some of the readers of your valuable paper could inform me where 
there are any places for bottom fishing within range of this locality; and if an 
order is required, to whom I should apply for same.—I am, &c., 

A CONSTANT READER. 


[There are good roach, perch, chub, &c., in the Bedfont fishery near Feltham. 
Mr. Daws, of the Black Dog, preserves the water and charges Is. fora day 
ticket.—ED. | 


PERCH v. BLEAK. 


S1r,—A pegged-down match of sixteen members of the Eustonian Club fished 
for two prizes at the broads of St. Margaret’s September 5, the members 
taking many small fish, which were thrown in again, being under measure; the 
only two fish taken fit to compete for the prizes were taken by Mr. Hornfeck 
and Mr. Byden. Mr. Hornfeck, a perch, measuring from nose to tail 6 inches 
only; Mr. Byden, a fine bleak, measuring from nose to tail 6} inches. The 
first prize was given to Mr. Hornfeck, but the seeond prize was disputed, some 
of the members stating that bleak would not weigh. Myself and several 
brother anglers have carefully exa:nined the rules of the above club, and are of 
opinion that the second prize was fairly won by Mr. Byden, as the 21st Rule 
states that all fish to weigh measuring 6 inches except gudgeon; at the same 
time we wish to state that the Lea rules of measurement are 6 inches from 
centre of eye to fork of tail, we thereupon say that Mr. Hornfeck was not 
entitled to the prize with so ridiculous a fish. We wish for your opinion on 
this matter.—I am, &c., T. S. WEBB, 

Late Secretary of the above Club. 


[If the prize was awarded for weight, the perch should doubtless have it,— 
if for Zength, then the bleak should win, if what Mr. Webb states is correct ; 
at least, this seems to us to be the common sense of the matter. Disputes of this 
kind are best decided by the opinion of the majority of the members of the 
club.—ED. | 








RESPECTING HIS GRANDFATHER’S GRAVE.—The following story of one 
of the Basuto chiefs—told by the Dazly Mews correspondent in South Africa 
—is very rich :—‘‘ Pete, the grandfather of Moshesh, the Basuto chief, had the 
misfortune to be eaten by one of his friends or enemies, the story does not say 
wkich, the cannibal was captured and brought before Moshesh, who was urged 
to se ‘No,’ said Moshesh, ‘why should I disturb my grandfather’s 
grave ??’ 


THE sixth annual sale of the Belhus hunters, the property of Sir Thomas 
Lennard, Bart., will take place at Belhus, Aveley, Essex, on Thursday, Sept. 
23, 1880. The catalogue contains thirty-nine entries, of some of the finest and 
best hunters to be found anywhere. For the information of our readers we may 
mention that Belhus is four miles from Rainham, and five from Grays, stations 
on the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway; and seven miles from Rom- 
ford on the Great Eastern Railway. The train leaving Fenchurch-street station 
at 10.50 will stop at Rainham on the day of sale. A special train will leave St. 
Pancras station at 10.30 and return from Rainham at 7. 


Mr. FRANK BUCKLAND ON OysTERS.—Our readers should get the Da 
News of September 16, which has an extremely interesting article by Mr. 
Buckland on that most delicious animal the oyster. If anyone wants to know 
how to spend an evening at the present time we would advise them to go and 
see the ‘‘ World” at Drury Lane and make the acquaintance of some ‘ real 
natives,’ afterwards. They are the best taings in town just now:—‘the 
‘«‘ World’s”’ mine oyster,’ as Shakespeare says. 


STRANGE PHENOMENON.—During the severe thunderstorm which passed 
over North London on Tuesday, a peculiar phenomenon was witnessed in the 
grounds of the Welsh Harp, Hendon, by some gentlemen boating on the lake. 
A vivid flash of lightning was succeeded by a tremendous peal of thunder, a 
great ball of fire at the same time descending from the heavens into the water. 
‘When the storm had abated, over 100 fish of various kinds, including two fine 
carp, weighing together 23 lb., were found floating dead on the lake. < 


Grecory’s SpinninG Barrs.—‘ The Gregory,’’? the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,’’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use AF, dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable, 
success,—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvyr.] i 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly- books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated TRouT Furs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 


Serr. 18, 1880,] 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

The following members weighed-in fish on Sunday, September 12 :—Mr. 
Thompson, a fine tray of bream, one a fine fish; Mr. Atkinson, roach and 
perch; Mr. Miles, bream and roach, winning the prize at Dagenham for the 
two Sundays; Mr. Wells, roach and bream, for the second prize. (The third 
prize was not taken.) Mr. Wilson, a nice show of bream and few roach; Mr. 
Morgan, to the fore with a pretty lot of dace androach; Mr. M. Dymond, 
jack; Mr. H, Shaw, one perch, going out after dinner on Sunday and winning 
Mr. G. Cooper’s prize, a handsome writing-desk; no one else venturing out 
for the other prize. Ou Sunday next there will be a contest for two prizes 
(jack only), go where you like. The next local visit, Eastern district, will take 
place on Monday, September 27, at the Duke of Wellington, Three Colt Lane 
(near Bethnal Green Junction), when we should like to see as many brother 
anglers as can make it convenient to attend. Our host, Mr. R. Clerke, is 
getting his hand in for the great match with Mr. B. Hymns.—C. HArrLanp, 
sec. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On September 12th several members went to Amberley, returning with fish. 
G. Taylor, D. Davis, C. Daniels, A. West, W. Arnold, J. Bowling and D. 
Lester, had some good roach from Putney. On September 14th a ‘pegged 
down” match took place at St. Margaret’s, A. Glass, st; B.C. Booth, 2nd; 
on account of the rain, very few fish weretaken. A black macintosh was left 
outside the Cricketers on Sunday, any person returning it to the above club will 
oblige.—A. SHAKEL, Sec. 

September 1q. 





THE ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 12th some very excellent trays of fish were exhibited from Pulborough, 
Weybridge and Cheshunt, by the following members :—Mr. Paller, some very 
nice bream; Mr. Fiddes, roach and dace; Mr. Deeley, roach; Mr. Hayes, 
ditto; Mr. Scott, ditto; Mr. Haines, ditto.—TuHos. FIDDEs. 

Sept. 4. 


BORDESLEY WALTONIAN SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society held their first contest at Hillborough on 
the third Tuesday in August, with the following result: Mr. Dearne Ist, F. 
Tildesley 2nd, J. Smith 3rd, Mr. Whilcock 4th, Mr. Mason, a special prize. 
The day was fine, but the wind being north-east the takes were but small, but 
all enjoyed themselves.—S. DEAR, sec. 


BRIGHTON ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Last Monday the return contest between the Portsmouth Waltonians and 
the Brighton Anglers took place in the Chichester canal; 26 members from the 
Portsmouth society and 21 of the Brighton anglers competed for three prizes 
given by the Waltonians. Asthe day was everything to be desired large takes 
were anticipated, but they were not realised. The Ist prize, a silver cup, was 
won by Mr, Sharp, with 3 lb. 4} oz.; the 2nd, a silver club medal, by Mr 
Upton, with 3 lb. 12 0z.; and the 3rd, a leather tackle-case, by Mr. Stapleton,. 
with 3 lb. 113 oz. The winners were all members of the Brighton club. After 
the contest was over the anglers sat down to an excellent dinner, provided by 
Mr. Purchase, of the Globe Hotel. Mr. Emanuel presided. After the usual 
toasts the prizes were distributed, which brought a pleasant evening to a close.— 
L. H. SANDERs. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A few of our members visited Amberley to fish for a silver-mounted winch, 
the gift of Mr. Parkins. Mr. Mortimer won with 3 lb. 10 oz. of roach and 
bream; Mr. Chambers next,with 1lb. 5 0z. The others did not weigh-in. 
‘Mr. Fowler had 6 1b. 8 oz. of roach from Windsor.—F. CASTELL, sec. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several of our membees were out during the week, and the successful mem- 
bers were: Mr, J. Walkley and Mr. Maslin, together punt fishing, took 15 lb. 
of roach and dace; Mr. Sutton, roach and dace; Mr. J. Innes, roach; Mr. 
Withers, roach and dace; Mr. G. Guden, one jack and six perch, 7 lb. 9 oz. 
On Sunday the 16th the members fish for three valuable prizes at Datchet. No 
member is to start on Saturday ; first train on Sunday morning, and the weigh- 
ing-in to take place attheclub house. The prizes are tor roach only. Hoping 
all members will compete for these prizes.—E. WILSON, sec. 

September 14. 





DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Very little has been doing lately by our members. Messrs. Eagles, Anderson, 
Fortescue and Richardson, as usual, have been most successful. On the 12th, 
Mr. Anderson had roach from the Lea, and Mr. Eagles had just upon 6 1b. 
roach, also from the Lea. Mr. Bunn had roach and bream from Amberley— 
one roach going I lb, 84 oz.—and Mr. Fortescue 6 lb. bream. On the 19th 
we fish a ‘pegged down”? match in the Forty Guinea water for a series of 
prizes. 


EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The first ordinary meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, the 7th inst., 
at the club house, Mr. W. G. Capon in the chair. It was unanimously de- 
cided that the fishing match arranged for the 23rd should take place at Cold- 
ham Hall. The competitors tomeet at the club house at 7 a.m. sharp, and 
proceed to their destination by ’bus. It was also decided that the secretary 
should go down the night before and make arrangements necessary for the 
members on their arrival. The secretary read a long list of prizes which had 
been given by friends of the society, which, with the club prizes, will amount 
to between £15 and £20. The bye-laws for this and other fishing matches 
were also unanimously adopted. After the remaining business had been set- 
tled, the meeting became harmonious. Mr. Taylor sang of a ‘‘ Soldier’s Life ”’ 
being all ‘‘ Happy Moments,’’ the secretary joining in with ‘Nancy Lee’’ 
going through the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay ”’ in searcn of ‘* The Flower that bloometh,” 





but Mr. Palmer said he “He like a Soldier fell’’ through tasting the contents 
of Mr, Cupper’s “Little Brown Jug,” which had been produced after one of 
the chairman’s comical ditties, the climax being reached at 11 o’clock with 
‘God Save the Queen.’’—R. W. NockoLps, sec. 

Sept. 13th. 


P.S. Iam sorry to announce the death of a gentleman whose name has 
often been mentioned in the river Yare reports. Mr. T. Lefevre, who was 
retired from business, had been enjoying himself for two or three months yacht- 
ing on the Bure and Yare. On Thursday last he, in company with two or 
three friends, had been at Buckenham fishing, and late in the evening, his 
friends having left, retired to the cabin to rest, but recollecting something went 
on deck, and the next that was heard was a splash in the water. The boy who 
had been assisting on the yacht, at once rushed to save his master, but was not 
able to hold him up long enough till he was rescued. The body was not 
recovered till the next day. His loss will be felt by a great many anglers, than 
whom there was no one more ardent than himself. Truly, ‘* Take him for all 
in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 








EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last several of our members were successful in obtaining nice 
shows of fish. Mr. G. Stevens comes first with roach, dace and gudgeon, one 
of the roach wasa beautiful fish weighing 1} lb. and will be preserved. Mr. 
C. Clark had some fine perch, Messrs. Wray and Whale following suit.—D. 
G. MUNRO, sec. 

Sept. 13. 


GOOD INTENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual distribution of prizes of this club took place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, and was a great success, there being close upon £100 worth of 
prizes to be distributed, the winners being so numerous. It would take up so 
much space to give the names of all, but some of the most successful were :— 
Messrs. Hadkiss, Gadbury, Osborne, Bell, Archer, Bates, Guntrip, Forrester, 
A. Sims, Hellens, Ed. Hall, J. Smart, T. Cabe, H. Coutcha, King, A. Loyd, 
Winter, Howe, G. Hughes, H. Baker, A. Wheeler, Sampson, D. Sims, 
Phillpott, Haines, W. Hughes, Wood, Huggett, Ed. Holmes,, Dearman, 
Potter, Neadham and T, W. Smith. The prizes consisted of gold and silver 
watches, gold rings of various designs, chests of drawers, handsome mantel 
glasses, marble top dressing tables, devonports, writing-desks, several dinner 
and tea services, handsome plated tea service under glass shade, mackintosh 
coats, boots, several suits of clothes (made by the celebrated anglers’ tailor, 
Mr. C. Edwards, of Church Street) and many others. After the distribution, 
which occupied over an hour, the first names entered for this year’s prizes being 
Mr. T. Courcha, £5; Mr. Ed. Cameron, of the Hoxton Brothers, valuable 
prize; Mr. A. Salmon, fat lamb as last year; W. Smith and G. Groom, silver 
cup, value £5 5s.; Mr. H. Courcha, £2 2s.; Mr. T. Cabe, £2 2s.; Mr. W. 
Archer, devonport, value £3. We soon had the handsome amount of £60 
worth of prizes tobegin with. But I must not encroach any more this week 
on your valuable journal, only to say we had a fine show of fish on Sunday 
night—roach, bream, jack, dace, &c.—R. MurpuHy. 

September 13. 


THE HOXTON BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The meetings of the above society are held at the Jane Shore, High-street, 
Shoreditch, treasurer, Mr. J. Haggett; secretary, Mr. R. Ghurney. Notice : 
The Prizes of 1880 will be distributed Monday, Sept. 20, 1880. 30club prizes 
and Ioo special prizes will be presented to the winners. The club-room will be 
open at 6 o’clock on thenight of the distribution of prizes to friends and 
visitors. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday our luck was very indifferent. A few takes as under :—Mr. Hur- 
wood, roach and chub, and Mr. Scott, roach and jack, from Rickmansworth ; 
Mr. Watts, roach from King’s Langley; Mr, Humphreys, bream from Welsh 
Harp. I hope to give you a better account next week.—W™. BROWN, sec. 

Sept. 15. 


RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of the Richmond Piscatorial Society dined together at the 
Station Hotel, Richmond, on Wednesday evening, when the proceedings were 
in every respect successful. Mr. Munro served an excellent dinner, and his 
catering throughout was highly satisfactory. From the worthy host himself to 
the humblest menial in his service—not forgetting the waiters, Wingrove and 
Tippit, and those of the gentle sex who assisted them—all seemed determined 
that those present should thoroughly enjoy themselves.—Major Bill (the vice~ 
president) presided with his accustomed geniality, awd Mr. Thomas Abbott (the 
treasurer) worthily filled the vice-chair. Some good songs were given during 
the evening by various members and visitors, Mr. William Abbott doing good 
service at the piano, and indeed the whole of the arrangements reflected much 
credit upon Mr. Gaunt (the honorary secretary) and those who were associated 
with him in making the necessary preparations. After the loyal toasts had been 
honoured, the Chairman proposed ‘‘ The army, navy, and reserve forces.” He 
said he had peculiar pleasure in proposing that toast at that moment, on account 
of the brilliant exploit of General Roberts (cheers). The toast having been 
honoured, the Chairman said he had now to propose that which might be called 
the toast of the evening. It was ‘* Success to the Richmond Piscatorial 
Society” (applause). It was a young society, but it had already managed to 
give a great deal of pleasure to a considerable number of persons at a small cost 
(hear, hear). On occasions like that the first thing they naturally asked for was 
the balance sheet, and he was thankful to say that, owing to the care exercised 
by their treasurer and secretary, while the balance on the 31st of December, 1879, 
was £3 6s. 9d., it was now £3 19s. 4d. He had always thought it of little 
consequence how small the balance to the credit of a society of that kind might 
be provided they had a balance. When there was a balance on the wrong side 
it always showed, he thought, that the society was going down. This had not 
been a very successful fishing year. They had had most splendid weather, and 
they were thankful for it, but the blue skies and hot sun had been rather against 
the angler. Still he was glad to say that their treasurer, Mr. Thomas Abbott, 
Mr. Field, Mr. William Abbott, and other members had made some good 
takes. He hoped that now the harvest was in the weather might change, and 
be more favourable for the anglers. He was pleased tosee that they had a con- 
siderable prize list. It was too long for him to trouble them with it then, but 
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he might mention the very handsome challenge cup which had been presented 
to the society by Mr. Thomas Abbott (applause). It was for the take of barbel 
having the heaviest gross weight, and was to be won three times consecutively. 
Then there was a case of fishing tackle, of the value of two guineas, presented 
by Gayner and Son (applause). Those who had occasion to go to them knew 
how efficiently they helped the angler (hear, hear). He had had experience of 
that himself. There was also a prize given by Mr. Munro, and others had com- 
bined in twos and threes to give them avery handsome list of prizes. He 
expressed his thanks for the honour they had done him in asking him to occupy 
that position. He should continue, as long as they wished it, to take an interest 
in the society, which he was happy to say was in a flourishing condition. He 
would couple with the toast the name of Mr. William Abbott, who was one of 
the founders of the society.—Mr. William Abbott, in responding, said it was 
his firm conviction that until netting was entirely stopped in the Thames, they 
would have no good sport. The men who engaged in this practice were so 
cunning that they could not be caught, and even the river keepers, who knew 
who they were, could not get hold of them. He very much doubted whether 
men got their living hy netting fresh-water fish, but if they did, he would be 


glad to join with others in endeavouring to get them some other employment, « 


and if any one attempted netting after that they should be punished with the 
utmost severity of the law. It was quite evident that the river was netted, not 
only at Richmond, but right away beyond Windsor, as the puntsmen could 
prove. The small size of the fish taken by anglers—six out of every dozen 
having to be returned to the river—was a plain proof that the large fish were 
unfairly taken out. In flood times the fish were washed down to the lower parts 
of the Thames, where they were netted out by the hundredweight, instead of 
being allowed to return. As to the steam launches, he was sorry to say that 
the law as it stood was totally inefficient. Many people thought they ought 
not to be allowed to go beyond Teddington Lock. Regulations were needed 
as to the lights they were to carry, and the speed at which they were to travel. 
One difficulty was that inexperienced persons were unable to tell what was the 
speed at which a launch was travelling. They might congratulate themselves 
upon the success which had attended the society. The number of members had 
very much increased during the year, and in every way it seemed to be successful. 
—Mr. Isaac Dean proposed the health of Mr. Thomas Abbott. He spoke of 
the services that gentleman had rendered to the society as its treasurer, and 
remarked that they ought to be proud of him.—Mr. Thomas Abbott, in return- 
ing thanks, said his heart and soul had been in fishing for the last tifty years, 
and he delighted to be with the finny tribe. He was going out early the next 
morning, and hoped to bring a shoal of them home. He formerly belonged to 
a piscatorial society in London, but it always seemed a labour to go all the way 
to Hyde Park Corner‘in the evening to get his fish weighed-in. He hoped they 
would still increase in numbers. He urged them to bring their sons and their 
friends and get them enrolled as members.—Mr, T. Abbott then proposed the 
health of the secretary, Mr. Gaunt, remarking that he never knew a secretary 
who worked so hard and kept everything so well together. He congratulated 
him upon the business-like manner in which everything had been carried out 
(applause).—Mr. Gaunt, in responding, said that the prosperity of the society 
had surpassed his expectations. He would like to see more of them present on 
Wednesday evenings. He thanked them for their confidence when they were 
so ready to leave everything to the secretary, but it made very hard work for 
him. They had had a yery pleasant evening on that occasion, and Mr. Munro 
had provided them with an excellent repast. He was sure it was highly appre- 
ciated (applause). Mr. Munro had done everything in his power to serve them 
satisfactorily. He had much pleasure in proposing the health of Mr. Munro.— 
The toast having been received with musical honours, Mr. Munro expressed his 
thanks for the kindness he had at all times received from the members of that 
society. He had many difficulties before a license was obtained for the house, 
but he was thanktul for the support he had always received from his friends.— 
Mr. T. Abbott proposed the health of the chairman, a toast which was received 
with applause.—In reply, Major Bull again expressed his desire to help the 
society, and concluded by proposing ‘ The Press,’’ coupling with it the name 
of Mr. Dimbleby, of the Richmond and Twickenham Times.—The toast having 
been acknowledged, the proceedings were shortly afterwards brought to a close. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


There have been some very good shows exhibited by Mr. Hughes during the 
past week, roach being principal among the display.—PIXx1E. 
September 15th, 1880. 








SIR HUGH MYDDELTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of this society will take place at the Rye House, Sep- 
tember 26th. The members will fish a pegged-down match for a series of prizes 
Leave Liverpool by the excursion trains on Sunday morning, the 26th inst. 
Members and friends will please make note of this. —G. CABORN, sec. 

September 13. 


ST. JOHN’S WEST CENTRAL No. 2 DISTRICT. 


A complimentary return visit was paid to the above club on Monday, the 
13th, Mr. F. Thaling in the chair, faced by Mr. Fowler, of the Sir Hugh 
Myddelton. Some first-rate songs were sung by the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. Stevens, Goudge, Thorling, Hall, Carpenter, Fowler, Stebbings, Bell, 
and Leach. Mr. Smith entertained the company for about half an hour, which 


evidently met with their approval ; so did our worthy host’s ‘‘ My Old Wife,”’ 
for he had got himself in first-rate trim. The following clubs were repre- 
sented :—Amicable Waltonians, Brothers Well Met, Convivial, King’s Cross 
United, Metropolitan, Odds and Fvens, Reform, Sir Hugh Middleton, St. 
Johns West Central, City of London and the Clerkenwell Piscatorials. The 
next return witl go to the West Central, as the Star was not represented.— 
ey ae 
September 14. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


The results of the monthly competition for September was as follows :—Mr. 
Beckett, Ist, with 15 lb. of roach and dace; Dr. Carpenter, 2nd, with about 


11 lb. of splendid tench; Mr. Pugd, 3rd, with jack ; Mr. Meadows, 4th, tench _ 


and roach. Messrs. Langlois, Clark=, Boalch, Bansback, and Morris also ex- 
hibited fish.—PIXxtE. 
September 15th, 1880. 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of the above society fished at Amberley last Sunday, the 
trays being fairly filled by the following members: W. White, roach; R. Oli- 
phant, roach; J. Smith, bream.—R. GAZE, sec. 


WALTONIANS. 


On the 8th ult. Mr. Bowring showed 6 Ib. 8 oz. of bream, Mr. Hennings a 
nice conditioned jack, Messrs. Marriott and Dodge roach from the canal at 
Bull’s Bridge. On the 12th we had a grand show of tench by Mr. Homan, all 
of them weighing over I lb, each and making a grand total of 60 lb. 10 0z., one 
day’s take, and not a bad one either; Mr. Packman a jack of 4 Ib. 5 oz. from 
the Harp ; Messrs. Rushbrook, Starr, Hemmings, Lester, Toywell, Burton, and 
Rowland, good and little roach from the Thames.—WAtT. B. WEBSTER. 





WALWORTH WALTONIANS,. 


Results of the grand competition for Messrs. Taylors’ silver cup and nine 
other prizes, are as follows :—Messrs. Fox, tst, with bream ; Grigg, 2nd, bream ; 
Bedford, 3rd, bream ; Weatherhead, 4th, bream; Beale, 5th, bream; Boalch, 
secretary, 6th, bream; Collins, 7th, bream and roach; Howard, 8th, tench ; 
Pearson, gth, bream; Mr. S. Winter, roth, bream. M. Renault and several 
others also had fish; 24 members competed. Votes of thanks to Messrs. 
Piolaine and Boalch for railway management, and also to Messrs. Cain and 
Bedford for the manner in which the swims were arranged. The heavy rain 
that fell on Suuday night made the Arun like so much pea soup, and this com- 
petition being a pegged one, the result was far better than was expected. — 
PIXIE. 

September 15th, 1880. 

RETURN VISIT OF THE WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AT 
THE WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The return visit of the West Central Association took place at the club-house 
of the Waltonian Angling Society on the evening of the 8th inst., and was 
one of the greatest successes of the visits of this season ; fourteen clubs were 
represented, and over eighty gentlemen availed themselves of the invitations 
sent out. The chair was taken by Mr, Webster, faced in the vice-chair by Mr. 
Dixie ; the pianoforte was ably handled by Mr. Gorton, whose powers of 
accompaniment greatly tended to enliven a most enjoyable evening—the 
harmony was ofa class far above the average usually experienced amongst 
amateurs. Messrs. Evans, Hart, Underwood, and a host of otkers fayoured 
the company with such excélJent songs that encores were quite the order of the 
evening, and which were only marred in one instance by a person whose song 
was of such an obscene nature that it had to be publicly condemned by the 
chairman. The Waltonians in future will be very careful not to give any such 
person the remotest chance of again offending the ears of their visitors. 
During the evening one of the most ingenious contrivances for night-fishing 
was exhibited by the inventor, Mr. Archer, of the Westbourne Park Pisca- 
torials. It consisted of a float, the top of which had a coating of the now well- 
known luminous paint, which, after exposure to the sun’s rays, or even to the 
daylight of a dull day, will retain its luminosity for hours ; in this instance the 
light was imparted to it by the aid of magnesium wire ; a small piece of wire 
about an inch long sufficing to produce a most brilliant light upon the point of 
the float, which could be plainly seen for over twenty yards. Mr. Archer’s 
ingenious contrivance did not end here, for after producing a_piece of glass 


about 4 in. by 1} in., it was brought under the influence of the light, and was ~ 


then so luminous that it produced sufficient light to enable an angler to see to 
bait his hook or find any of his paraphernalia without the aid of an oil lamp, 


which we all know is such an objection in night-fishing, greasy tackle, hands, . 


clothes, &c., being the usual accompaniment of such enjoyment. Thisinven- 
tion, no doubt, will be as it deserves to be—a great success. Our old and 
valued friend, Mr. Osman, then appealed to the gentlemen present, and 
explained to them the great advantages of their joining the Anglers’ Benevolent 
Institution, and whose appeal I, for one, would wish to see answered in that 
spirit of philanthropy to our brothers in distress, which we all know is one of 
the choicest treasures inan Englishman’s heart. The proceedings terminated 
with “ Auld Lang Syne,’’ sung with great gasto by every one present.—WAT., 
B. WEBSTER. ; 








To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Hoof and Horn Mounter. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
With BRANCH OFFICES, &c., in LONDON only. 
Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 


in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner. 


Pike, 


S. BIGG, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- 
TURER,* 33, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


(Private door). 
Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 





Buy of the Maker, and save 25 per cent. 
All Rods and Tackle warranted the best 
Quality and Make. 


Mardy’s “ Specialities’? for Trout, Perch and 





DOING GOOD! 


EV. E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 

and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr, Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 


the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 

MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 

WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The most wonderful results have followed the use of - 


Serr. 25, 1880.] 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Jo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn~lane (near Holborn end), 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. ne Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr, D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W.* 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. hy Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. ae Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. m, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co,, 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr, John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘“‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE THAMES AS IT IS. 
A PISCATORIAL NARRATIVE.—By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





Introductory. 
1S was announced some time ago in THE FiIsHING 
GAZETTE that I intended making a tour of the Thames from 
its first (or last) lock—Teddington to Oxford, for the purpose of 


mapping out the chief fishing stations and swims, and to actually 
ascertain in what condition the Thames now is, from an angler’s 
point of view. 

Well, Ihave done as was proposed, and I am entirely and utterly 
disappointed in the piscatorial resources of our ancient river. I 
am willing to accord it the first place as a pleasure stream; 7d est, as 
connected with the potential delights of life: such as making love, 
wandering amidst beautiful scenery, attaining health, brushing 
away town-cobwebs from the o’er-tried business man’s brains, 
whose mind, to quote the Lucretius of Tennyson, 


“Half buried ’neath some weightier argument,’ 


is refreshed by the luxuriance of nature’s wealth in the fullness 
of summer-time; but as a river producing satisfactory results to 
the fisherman—as a river requiting for an average outlay of 
ingenuity and perseverance, sport recompensing ; I must say that 
the Thames is, to me at least, supremely disappointing. 

It may be returned, ‘‘ Possibly you selected or fell upon un- 
favourable times for sport ;” or, more readily perchance, with the 
ordinary self-sufficiency of amateur anglers, ‘‘ You didn’t know 
where to go for fish, or how to bait or fish them.” To both these 
classes of objections, I return an answer, and it is as follows :— 
I was born within a stone’s throw of the Thames, and under the 
shadow of a rod, so to say; I have been a professional Thames 
fisherman, and I am constantly fishing in the Thames, and have 
been so for nearly twenty years. Are better credentials required ? 

As will be seen from the following ‘‘ narrative,’ I have tried 
almost all the likely places of the Thames from Teddington to 
Oxford. I am not presumptuous enough to assert that those 
places, which to me have yielded little or no result, are to be for ever 
unproductive. However, exigencies of stream and temperature 
greatly regulate such a matter ; but I confidently assert that the 
local fishermen of a great many fishing stations are in the habit of 
fishing over and over again swims that have really long since lost 
their characters for productiveness, by reason of an alteration in 
the bed of the river, or a depletion of the fish by the rod. The 
ordinary Thames fisherman, however, forgets these natural trans- 
formations, unconsciously acting on the principle that those 
things which lie nearest are least seen; and thus it is that when 
sport by intelligent amateurs is obtained, surprise and often doubt 
is incontinently manifested. A barbel swim that the floods and 
streams has silted up from fifteen to ten feet in depth is palpably not 
a barbel swim as heretofore ; yet, how often does your fisherman 
bait it expecting sport because he has seen a few fugitive lingering 
barbel thereabouts ? 

My object has been to traverse the Thames, and to see for 
myself, as near as might be, what resources the Thames seemed 
to yet possess. When 1 see—or anybody understanding the 
habits and knowing the haunts of our Thames fish sees—a fit 
place, from its surroundings or submerged features, for either 
roach, perch, barbel, trout, &c.: neither he nor I can mis- 
take it. Under the alder for chub, perch, and sometimes 
barbel, according to depth of stream ; in the quiet weir eddies for 
trout; in the solemn depths for barbel and bream—with a good 
insect-laden bottom; these areall unmistakable piscatorial positions 
never to be found unproductive if properly fished. I have sought 
for these places, and fished such as time allowed, and I purpose, 
in the ensuing series, to give my experiences in detail. 

In the lower Thames there are two great and crying evils 
which call for active remedy at once and for ever, as regards 


piscatorial interests; I refer to swans and steam-launches. 


Up to Windsor these nuisances are intolerable. That 
I may not be accused of random assertion, I will 
sample the sort of annoyance I and my friend 


suffered from the swans with which the indicated part of the 
Thames is thronged. (I say thronged advisedly, for we counted 
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two hundred in two mils between Staines and Shepperton.) We 
were comfortably s:ated just above Windsor on the left-hand side, 
which will be mapped <s the time comes, and just as I had got the 
large chub and barbel “on” with the travelling float-tackle and my 
friend Cross ditto with the “leger,” up came half a dozen swans and 
insisted on being fed. No amount of “ sh-sh-sh-ing”’ would scare 
them ; and ascull on their skulls would have beena certain scare to 
our quarry. Of course I need scarcely say that they became intole- 
rable, and strong measures had to be resorted to to get rid of 
them, to the entire annihilation of our angling chances. 

Another evil of a collateral character may be mentioned at 
this juncture. It has been variously believed and disbelieved 
that swans eat fish, fry and spawn. Mr. Buckland doubted that 
swans did so, in a not very distant number of the Meld. 
But what is the fact? I myself saw an old “cob” swan 
catch a roach of about half a pound and eat it, also quite a 
dozen gudgeon and other small fish in the space of half an 
hour just outside the Bells of Ouseley, directly after sunrise. 
The method of capture was peculiar. It did not resemble the 
instantaneous darting of the heron’s bill, but rather did the bird 
wait, as it were, with head under water, till, with sudden grasp, it 
seized the fish in its serrated mandibles. It must be borne in 
mind that the swan can keep its eyes open under water like the 
seal, hence its unerring dexterity. One ofthe unjustifiable causes 
of the declension of Thames fishing indubitably is the in- 
creasing multiplication of the number of the swans. Ofthis Iam 
convinced. 

The steam-launches are a notorious nuisance, and I need 
scarcely enlarge on the enormity of it. JI was disturbed ina most 
wanton and reckless manner by at least a dozen launches during 
my progress up the Thames. I have no wish to plunge either 
myself, or the editor of this paper, into a sea of “ defending 
and disproving,” so I refrain from mentioning the names of the 
owners of the launches which so disgustingly ignored the existence 
of an humble piscator like myself, and sometimes, in spite of my 
gentle remonstrances, maliciously did their best to arouse the ire of 
myself and friend. Apart from this personal annoyance, how- 
ever, it cannot but be patent to all Thames anglers that the steam- 
launch has a permanent deteriorating influence on their sport. 
It is quite five years since I last made a complete pilgrimage of 
the Thames, and I have before me memoranda and drawings of 
the different fishing spots of proved yielding qualities, made and 
drawn then. ‘Oh! what a falling off is there” or, rather, falling 
7 is there. Hardly a place is unaltered, and chiefly owing to the 
wash and roll of those horrible stinko-rattle-pots. Surely the 
increasing community of Thames anglers have a right—ethical, 
if not legal—to ask a slight regard to their interests from the 
Thames Conservancy. 

This is rather a long introduction, I admit, but I am anxious to 
have my “ growl” out before coming to the actual dry details of 
this series. I can only trust that what I have to say in the future 
will be taken as the unbiassed opinion of oneto whomthe Thames 
is as the Rhine to the German—the river to which his earliest 
and fondest thoughts have turned, and to which his affection will 
ever revert, fraught as the Thames is with associations to him 
only of pleasure and peace. 

One more “ growl,” and I have done with complaint, except 
that which must inevitably savour the few articles to follow. I 
met with no incivility in my three weeks’ tour but that from the 
lock-keeper at Shepperton Lock. Captain Cross, R.N. (my 
friend) and myself had the temerity to call ‘Lock ! lock! lock!” as 
early as seven a.m. one morning, wishing to fish the weir stream 
as soon as possible, before the ordinary traffic of the river com- 
menced. Presently a rough, untidy felloy—Newble, I think, is 
his name—tumbled himself out of the house, and with many oaths 








and other language of the coarest, anathematised our eyes and — 


limbs for disturbing him. With the greatest urbanity, I pointed 
out that in my father’s time—he once had charge of this lock, 
though now H. M. fisherman—it was customary to treat all per- 
sons with civility from daylight till dark, and often till long after. 
No matter, however; his bearing was blackguardly in the 
extreme, and I confess that the abuse to which we were subjected 
upset me for the day. I understood from inquiries I made at 
Chertsey and upwards, that the ferocious character of this bed- 
loving lock-keeper is almost abye-word with even Thames-side 
fishermen. My boyhood’s old companion, I. Taylor, jun., of 
Chertsey, quite langhed at my astonishment. Surely Captain 
Burstal cannot know of such a departure from the rules of 
politeness and duty ? 


( Zo be continued.) 








AMATEUR SEA-FISHING. 
Noval: 


HE Standard, the columns of which are ever open to the 
reception of contributions upon subjects which concern the 
innocent, and healthful amusements of the people, has been 
recently occupied upon the subject of Sea-fishing ina number 
of suggestive letters, the result of an invitation to men who 
had indulged in the pursuit, to contribute their quota of experience 
to the common fund. This has been followed by an able leader 
which embodies the chief points of the several recommendations 
to insure success to the occupation for which our islands give 
great facilities. 

It would appear that our contemporary had ventured to express 
a conviction that “‘ the tackle required for the sea is not of that 
subtle and delicate kind that vexes the minds of the Thames 
anglers. Sea fish,” it observed, ‘still remain as stupid as their 
progenitors, and have not yet requircd that cunning to which the 
bream in the Mole have now been educated.” This opinion, it 
would appear, brought letters from all parts of the kingdom to 
assure the Standard that sea-fish are as astute as the wiliest barbel 
that ever frequented the Thames, and that no tackle is too fine- 
for their capture. 

One correspondent says he ‘fishes with an ordinary perch 
paternoster, and is rewarded abundantly for the use of fine tackle.” 
Another, giving his experience at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
recommends “a light jack rod.” A third, at Eastbourne, says 
that “‘ in the course of thirty fish, which included twenty pouting 
ofa pound and under, three breams two pounds and under, two 
congers and several dog-fish fell to the rods, and the remainder 
only to the lines,” the lines being, of course, the rough sea-lines 
of the ordinary kind. ‘‘ I hooked,” he adds, “‘a conger of from 
ten pounds to twelve pounds. I played him to the gaff, when he 
got away, but not through the tackle giving; and any of my 
readers who know anything of fishing, can imagine the pull of 
such a fish on a lead-weighted light line with a free time.” 

Now, although we are strongly impressed with the conviction 
that with light tackle the sfort of playing a conger, for instance, of 
10 lb., perhaps for some half hour, before you bring such a strong 
and slippery customer to gaff, must be great; the chances must be 


necessarily in favour of his either breaking the gut-line of the - 


paternoster or wresting the hook, from, it may be, its but slight 
attachment, which, as they are taken with the ‘‘ ordinary sea- 
lines,” might not have thus occurred. With regard to the dog- 
fish, Yarreli writes; ‘‘ They are sometimes found in incalculable 
numbers to the no small disgust of the fishermen, whose hooks 
they cut from the lines in a rapid succession.” While Wilcocks, 
in his ‘Sea Fishermen,” tells us “‘ they are looked upon as the 


plague of fishermen, driving away other fish, devouring them on ~ 
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the hooks or in the meshes of the net, of which, as wellas of 
Couch, alluding 


lines and snoods, they make dreadful havoc.” 
to one of this tribe most common on our coast, says : ‘‘ When 
seized it throws its body round the arm that holds it, and by a 
contractile and reversed action of its body, grates over the surface 
of its enemy with the rugged spines of its skin, likea rasp.” This 


is exactly what the dog-fish does when hooked, and what ina 
single strand of silkworm gut is there to prevent the severance of 


the objectionable connection ? 

If gut lives are to be used at all in salt water they should only be 
on special occasions and for special purposes and in exceptional 
localities :—the mouths of harbours and the brackish tide for bass, 
grey mullet, sea trout, smelts, or for surface fishing at sea, with gut 
either single or twisted for mackerel. In deep water all the dangers 
and annoyances here set forth by reliable authorities is sure to beset 
the fisher. 

It will therefore be seen that although we may consistently advo- 
cate fine tackle for sea-fishing, we qualify our recommendation 
with the injunction that its tenuity should be adapted to the strength 
and weight of the fish sought for, or likely to be met with when fish- 
ing for less mischievous kinds. For, as the Standard has it, “It is 
self-evident that the finer be the tackle employed, the more likely 
is it to escape the notice of the fish. No man would catch whiting 
who went out armed for his day’s sport with an average-sized shark 
hook, and afew fathoms of hawser. But, on the other hand, there 
isclearly alimit to the fineness of the gear to be usedin sea-fishing.” 

Wilcocks teaches us, and our experience bears him out, that to 
catch congers we must use brass wire to a distance of eight or nine 


inches above the hook to protect the snooding from the teeth of 


the fish. We therefore beg to decline to accept the assurance 
that conger can be caught with single-gut lines for we have been 
acquainted with the fact of one of 12lb. crunching a mop handle 
into splinters, and further we must look upon it as next to impos- 
sible to get a whiting-pout or haddock to the surface of deep 
water and to land him with single gut before the dog-fish, which 
are ever upon the watch, have not severed the gut, let the captive 
free from the line and torn the creature to pieces. Norshall we be 
otherwise convinced to the contrary until four or more miles from 
shore we have had an hour’s deep-sea fishing with gut lines without 
losing a dozen or more hooks. 

But, for fear we have not yet settled the conger on the gut 
paternoster, we read in its history, “‘is the largest of the eel- 
tribe found in all the British seas, sometimes reaching roo Ib, in 
weight. It is one ofthe commonest fishes in the sea that flows 
round the United Kingdom.” So that already prepared with 
‘an ordinary perch gut paternoster,” we shall have every chance 
of meeting with one or more during a day’s deep-line fishing. 
Here, then, before we heedlessly sink our line, let us read another 
certificate of Mr. Conger’s character: ‘*‘ He has a single close-set 
row of teeth in each jaw, and a bed of them in front of the palate. 
: In every part of the body this fish possesses great 
muscular strength and agility, and this it puts forth in a manner 
highly characteristic when the object is to deliver itself from 
restraint. When the fisherman’s hook is fastened in the jaws, its 
resource is to set up a revolving action, often successful when the 
line is of the sort termed a bulter, or long line. As soon as the 
restraint is felt the revolving motion begins, by which the line is 
twisted into a ball witha force that is often sufficiently strong to 
wrench the hook from the jaw.” A fisherman had safely taken a 
stout conger into his boat, when the fish snapped at and caught 
the man’s foot within its mouth, and sprang overboard, carrying 
_ the shoe with it. In another instance, where the fish was of a 
large size, the result was rather amusiug than otherwise, but the 
lesson to be taught is that there is danger in incautiously med- 
dling with these fish. A man had thrust his foot into the mouth 
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of a conger that showed little signs of life, when suddenly the 
jaws grasped it, and an active revolving motion began, by which 
he was dashed to the ground with considerable violence. And 
yet this fish is to be taken with ‘an ordinary gut paternoster,” 
which would not hold for long a jack of 21lb! And what would 
become of a “light jack rod” with aconger of the prodigious 
strength here manifest! It is simply a tale for the marines! 

We can only add that after more than fifty summers of deep- 
sea fishing, we havenever known any one who went out with gut 
tackle and used it where conger and dog-fish abound, but came 
ashore a sadder but a wiser man. 

CREEL. 





WHIPPING WITH THE FROG FOR CHUB. 


i: 

ND now, having disposed of the tackle question—always a 
knotty one—we come to the using of it—the angling itself. 

The weight of the frog at the end of the line necessitates a straight 
back stroke to the full extent of the line let out. The weighted line 
will not curl or sweep round like an ordinary fly line. The 
weight at its end also prevents the lifting of a slack 
line from off the water. Attempt it, and the bait will go bobbing 
around the boat ‘and may be end its eccentric orbit by hooking 
Amaryllis in the eye. Aslack line must be drawn in by hand and 
let out again in one or more casts. Till all that is learnt by heart 
the casting with the frog is a trifle troublesome, the more so as 
the proper course isto sit at your cast, since that both greatly 
lessens the scaring of the fish and saves the angler from all risk 
of toppling overboard froma light boat. Neither a punt nora 
heavy boat is of much use in whipping for chub. My casting was 
usually from ro to 12 yards when the wind was not adverse. The 
fishing is best made down-stream, particularly when the stream 
is strong. The boat is kept at the length of the line cast from 
the shore. You cast as closely to the bank as you can, drawing 
the frog slowly (without jerking it), or in a strong stream letting 
it drift round and out from the bank a yard ortwo. Then you 
cast again. In general the most likely spots from which to “fetch” 
a chub are from under banks—whether bare or bushed—where 
the bottom is gravelly and free from weed, and where there is at 
least a moderate current running, and the water fora yard or two 
—the fishing distance—from the bank does not exceed three or 
four feet. Ata greater depth it is not easy to call the fish up 
from the bottom, even in a bright water. But in very hot weather 
when the fish are wp—that is, are on or near the surface—you will 
find sport wherever you find fish. Hence the paramount im- 
portance of the hottest summer weather for first-class chub whip- 
ping. At any good “ holt” in the water"you may expect a large 
chub. When you find a mucus coming from the frog’s mouth in 
casting cut it off with your scissors. And when you want to 
change your frog pull in to the bank and do it with the boat at 
rest. It is a very good plan to let the boat go steadily stern-first 
down stream, because then if a fish is hooked the boat can, bya 
stroke or two of the sculls, be brought back away from the un- 
fished water so that the fish may be played and killed in the water 
already fished. In fishing stern first the angler—in his turn—faces 
the rudder. At other times he faces his rower. But stop—I am 
wrong—the angler does not face the rudder, for there is no rudder 
to face. A rudder would be only in the way; the boat is worked 
entirely by the sculls. It is a great object to save every yard of 
extra good water. The casting should, as far as possible, be 
made forwards at about half a right angle to the bank, as that 
enables a second cast to be made before the boat has passed the 
spot, if a fish has started for the frog at the first cast. One cast 
ina place suffices, asarule. Ofcourse, short gaps in bushes must 
be fished at a right angle with the bank. Casting backwards or 
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away from the direction in which the boat is moving is, except 
under most exceptional circumstances, a radical vice. 
up-stream, when the stream is strong, is not a good plan, because 
the line, drifting back, becomes slackened or bagged, and you 
cannot strike well on a slack or bag line. A fish should be struck 
as soon as ever he is seen to take the frog into his mouth, or, 
failing that, is felt to have done so. A chub is not long in eject- 
ing the lure if he gets the chance. An old chub is pretty artf | 
and often looks twice and thinks thrice before he touches the 
frog once, fond as he is of the bonne-bouche. 

In the hottest weather you cannot begin fishing too early in the 
morning. 
on the surface in the morning than theafternoon. Ifthe day has 
been a good one throughout they are apt to go off the feed at 
four or five o’clock inthe afternoon. But if, during a cloudy day, 
they have not fed well, they are very likely to come on feed ofa 
sunny evening. A light wind on a hot day in the morning, when 
the sun’s power is increasing, does not always do much mischief; 
but a wind towards evening, above all from a cold quarter, chill- 
ing further the already cooling water, lessens very greatly the 
angler’s chance. And a high wind or a heavy rain is ruin at any 
time. 

The season lasts from about the middle of June to the latter 
part of September. The height of the season is from the middle 
of August to the middle of September, if the weather be only the 
proper harvest weather. : 

Your canny trout and grayling catching contributor, “The 
Otter of the Arrow,” Mr. Bullock, had a day’s frog-fishing with 
me about the middle of August, Mr. Editor, and was not dis- 
satisfied with his sport. We got about twenty pounds of chub. 
It was his first decent day’s Thames fishing. Fishing as a 
“‘prentice hand,” and for the most part in very indifferent 
weather, and in much-disturbed water, I yet caught in two con- 
secutive days about fifty pounds to my own rod, and in two other 
consecutive days I helped to catch some thirty-five pounds: 
Under happier auspices my “ great expectations” ofa grand take 
might have not remained unrealised. For the sport I did get I 
was very greatly indeed dependent upon my mentor. He was 
quite to the manner born, and managed the boat to perfection, 
besides teaching me all the tricks of the trade, every artful dodge 
His hawk’s eye was ever on the frog. Few were the 
He can shoot 


in the art. 
fish whose starting forit escaped his keen sight. 
a weir or circumvent one (to save time, not toll), and can make 
long day after long day, not being quite so afraidas some Thames 
fishermen are of a little hard labour. But you must not “rob 
the poor man of his beer.” Whenever he sets up in practice, I 
trust he will meet with that patronage which his professional 
merits deserve. I don’t think he will often disappoint his 
patrons either of chub or any other fish which swims the 
Thames. 

An odd incident happened during my frog whipping. I had 
hooked a fish, and my companion said, ‘“ He is only a little un.” 
The fish ran in towards the boat and down towards the bottom. 
As soon as I could get the line taut, and feel him properly (I 
had struck him to touch, not sight), I said, ‘He’s a better fish 
than you take him for, by a long way.” By and by, when he 
wouldn’t budge, I added, “‘ He’s a funny chub, he won’t stir.” At 
last, when I did get King Log up, lo and behold! the chub was 
transformed into a jack of three pounds or more. He had seized 
the chub as soon as I had hooked it, and went to the bottom. It 
came away from himonce. But he had it again directly. And 
we let him have a good gorge, when—thanks to the kindly treble 
—I killed him. But no, for he lived for ever, not as my first jack 
by a few, but as my first jack weighed in the balance of a certain 
ansling society—and not found wanting. PRY Ee; 
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CURIOSITIES OF SALMON HISTORY. - 
By J. HarRIncton KEENE. 


ET it not for an instant be supposed that what I am about to 

set down is entirely the result of my own individual know- 
ledge and research. Iam indebted to a host of piscatorial and other 
writers, and Iam surethat anyotherangler might write the following 
as well as I, ifhe had the time and opportunity to read up. There 
is more of dulce than utile in these “ curiosities,’ but on the prin- _ 
ciple, ‘‘all work, no play, etc.,” I give them, believing some of 
my readers will be amused, if not instructed, by these items in the 
history of the “lordly” salmon. 

Owing to the fact that the ancient great nations were probably 
more occupied with the eastern products of the earth than with 
those of more northern localities, the salmon seems to have been 
unknown to them. The Greeks knew it not, and itis hardly noticed 
by the Roman writers. Considering what icthyophagists the 
Romans were, it may therefore be fairly assumed that even when 
it did make its appearance at their banquets, it must have been in 
a preserved condition, and consequently but little esteemed, 
Pliny the elder (what a grand naturalist he was!) speaks of it as 
being esteemed by the people of Aquatania in Gaul; but it was 
reserved for Ansonius, in his characteristic poem on the Moselle, 
to enlarge—probably from personal acquaintance—on its 
appearance, &c, 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that the Roman writers 
hardly refer to this fish, there can beno doubt that a species of 
the salmonidae has been found represented on some ancient 
Samian or Roman pottery. Even the young, with the attached 
umbilical vesicle were represented. (See the “ Intellectua } 
Observer,” November, 1864.) It is fairly believable that the- 
Romans alone knew of the salmon in the days of antiquity.* 

Talking of Ansonius, here is a sample of his style anent this 
fish. By the bye, he speaks of a solar and a salmon—the former is 
supposed to be the bull trout, and the latter the true salmon :— 


‘“‘Nor will I pass the glittering salmon by, 
With crimson flesh within of sparkling dye ; 

A hidden impulse first disturbs the stream 
That silent flows ; then upward darts the gleam 
At middle water, and the bounding fish 

Strikes with his quiv’ring tail in earnest wish 
To dart aloft.” 


I cannot pronounce on the adequacy of this translation, of 
course ; but, assuming it to be fairly literal, itis evident the 
ancient poet had seen and observed the salmon. 

I referred to the distinction (which is made by the learned) 
between the sa/ar of Ansonius and the salmon. It may be here 
conveniently added that the word sa/mon is not of British origin 
—the British designation, as shown by a MSS. in the Cotton 
Library, is Hhoe—but is rather derived from the river Salmona 
which passes into the Moselle, and which abundantly possesses - 
the fish. It is likely that the present name was brought into the 
country by Romans acquainted with the fish of both localities. If 
the surmise be correct, the salmon has preserved its original 
name with surprising incorruption. 

To give a complete history of its influence, as an industry, on 
British commerce, would be a work worthy of more time and 
ability than I can devote to it. It has always, since Britains were 
in existence, been an article of importance. Even in prehistoric 
times how could this be otherwise? The fish, at certain rotating 
periods, swarmed the estuaries and rivers, unpolluted, as they 
were, by the abominations of civilisation ;—par parenthese, it has 
always seemed to me a monstrous anomaly that civilisation should 
so greatly encroach on the purity and productiveness of our 
waters. 

Fancy the fry of salmon being used to fatten pigs! Yet, in the 
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soth Edward III., this appears, from a petition presented to the 
Crown, which prayed :—‘‘ Whereas the salmon and other fish in 
the Thames were taken and destroyed by engines placed to catch 
the fry, which fry was then used for feeding pigs, a law might be 
passed to take up all the tranks between London and the sea, and 
that river guardians suffer no net but of large mesh.” According 
to Wotes and Queries, 1855, the petition thus ends: ‘“ Awaiting 
which, most redoubtable Lord, if it shall please your Highness 
then to make order for the next three years, all your people, 
repairing to London or bordering the river, shall buy as gooda 
salmon for two shillings as they now get for ten.” The fish-fry 
now taken between London and the sea is mostly consumed by 
aldermen and other modern Apicini—not by pigs. 

Of course, in Britain, salmon were always esteemed for the 
table. In an early “Life” of Thomas-a-Kempis (author, I need 
scarcely remind the religio-zsthetic, of ‘‘De Imitatione Christi”’) 
it is said that the love of this pious writer for the Book of Psalms 
was compared by his brother monks to their love of salmon; and 
this writer (of the fourteenth century, be it added) further affirms 
the implied gastronomic excellence of salmon by saying “‘it is an 
exceedingly delicious fish.” One can almost fancy him smacking 
his full appreciative lips over monastic fasts, to which the salmon 
had beena ghostly aid in the self-mortification therein inflicted. 

Everybody thinks, of course, that the decay of salmon in the 
Thames has been almost entirely due to its pollution. Even Mr: 
Buckland—who knows more about salmon than any other man 
now living—thinks so, Everybody and Mr. Buckland is, how- 
ever, quite wrong according tothe “ Heraldry of Fish. | In 
remote times, and for several centuries, a tithe of all the salmon 
caught in the Thames was allowed to the Abbot of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, on the plea that when St. Peter consecrated the 
place, he made a grant of a tithe of all Thames salmon caught 
under the Lord Mayor’s jusisdiction—which is between Yantlett 
Creek and the City Stone near Staines. This not having been kept 
up, priestly opinion attributes to the lapse the failure of the salmon 
crop in the river. 

[* We presume Mr. Keene means that the Romans alone mention 
the salmon. The nations of northern Europe must have partly 
existed on it, and its Teutonic name, Lachs, is probably older—in 
its original form—than any Latin name for the fish.—Ep. ] 


(To be continued.) 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue A.B.C. Pouttry Boox. By Mrs. M. A. Wilson. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


London: 
Price Is. 


Dovustiess the wives and daughters of many of our country 
readers take an interest in poultry. They will find Mrs. Wilson’s 
guide a real ‘ friend in need”; it is concise, practical, and the 
result of some years’ experience. Being alphabetically arranged 


renders reference to any particular subject very easy. 


“ SNATCHES OF SONG” 
Is the title of a little volume of poems by our esteemed contri- 
butor, Mr. F. B. Doveton, lately published by Messrs. Wyman 
and Sons of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Many of 
the pieces have, as the preface informs us, ‘‘ appeared from time 
to time in various London periodicals, including the Graphic, May- 
fair, the Whitehall Review, Fun, Judy, Brief, Coulborn’s New Monthly, 
Once a Week, &c.” The poems are classed as “descriptive and 
sentimental,’’ translations,” “humourous,” and ‘‘parodies.” Some 
of the humourous verses are exceedingly witty and racy. Among 
the translations is a scholarly rendering of that exquisite little 
Horatian lyric, ‘Ad fontem Bandusium,” on which so many 











eminent men of letters (the late Lord Derby included) have exer- 
cised their-art as translators. 
very easy and happy :— 


The following verses appear to us 


“Tur Goop Op TIMEs.” 


“‘T have often, often wander’d 
At those times when twice two hundred 
Years was young—unless they’ve blund’rd. 
Much in sacred lore ; 
When at five-and-twenty, maybe, 
Man was still ‘a blessed baby ’ 
In a pinafore. 


To a fair and blushing mate, he 
Joined himself at six-and-eighty ; 
That was not abit too late, he 
Knew, the sly young man ; 
For she would be fair and thrifty 
When her years were six times fifty ;— 
Something like a span. 


Perhaps six centuries depart, he 

Still was pretty hale and hearty, 

Quiet a jovial, stout old party, 
Though a /eetle grey ; 

Till they got to centuries seven, 

When they calmly went to Heaven, 
In the ancient way.” 


We fancy we hear some of our readers repeat: ‘‘ Something like a 
span!” The author, as an ardent and accomplished fly-fisher, has, 
of course, not a few tributes of affection to his favourite sport 
scattered about the book. Many of them are highly humourous, 
just the very little bits wherewith to shorten the long railway 
journey to the loch or river, or to wile away the hours of waiting 
for the ferov running, or—to come nearer home—when the leger- 
ing is getting done almost too lazily, or the “time is out of joint” 
strangely, somehow, for the live-baiting for the jack ; or better 
still, perhaps, when the pipe is lit and the toddy is mixed and the 
feet are toasting on the fender of an evening of an angling day 
in the late autumn holiday. 


Hard indeed to please with the 


poetry of the angler must that angler be who can read without a 
trifle of pleasure 


“Tur STREAMS OF Bonny DEVON.” 


“The streams of bonny Devon! 
I’ve loved them long and well, 
T’ve trod the breezy moorland 
Where snipe and plover dwell ; 
Where many a brawling river 
Makes music in the wild, 

O’er mighty boulders dashing 
In strange confusion piled. 


And here, enthroned in silence, 
The Tors majestic, stand, 

Like sentinels gigantic, 

Above that dreary land. 

The stillness is unbroken, 

Save by the plover’s scream, 
That mingles with the laughter 
Of yonder foaming stream. 


And if upon that boulder 

You stand, and drop the fly— 

A Palmer—very deftly, 

Just in the streamlet’s eye! 

A splash! a twitch! and quickly 
Your ‘Copham’ bends amain, 
And soon a burly fellow 

Is number’d with the slain! 


The streams of bonny Devon, 
I’ve woo'd them in the dells ; 
Where endless ferns and flowers 
For anglers weave their spells! 
Whence often I have wended, 
At eve, my thoughtful way, 

With heavy laden pannier 


> 


To crown the happy day! : 
Why, we shall not want another “ Poet’s Corner this week! We 
sincerely wish the little volume that complete success, among 
anglers above all, which to our mind it so fully deserves. 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


The river during the past week has been highly flooded and of a mahogany 
tint, and fishing quite at a discount. Here and there, however, nice hauls of 
roach and chub have been had by fishing the eddies with worms, which is by 
far the best bait in coloured -water. At Henley, although the elements have 
been adverse to great success, some very decent bags of chub have been had ; 
and also the following :—Clissold, the lock-keeper at Marsh Lock, one jack 
8 Ib., and also one jack of 6 lb. by a Henley visitor; and Mr. White, one jack, 
8 lb.; Mr. Ogston with Parrott, some barbel, the three best scaling respectively 
8lb., 61b., and 52 Ib., one chub 4 lb., and a 2 lb,eel: Mr. Elcomb, 
also with Parrott, a fine basket of chub and roach, In the Medmen- 
ham Waters Mr. Rigleyhas been getting a nice sample cf roach and perch, ditto 
Captain Smith, and ditto young Street, who seems anxious to follow in the 
piscine footsteps of the ‘‘ elder thoroughfare.’’ At Marlow several decent takes 
of roach and chub have been had, and at Bourne End several fair jack by line 
baiting in the eddies. Theriver Wick, which empties itself into the Thames 
at Bourne End, is regaining its ‘‘ ancient and fish-like smell’’ and reputation, 
as on Wednesday week last Mr. Englefield, of Marlow, and Mr. Thurlow, of 
Wycombe, were out with the rod, and met with a success that brought to an 
appropriate termination what has proved a capital season as far as the 
Wycombe stream is concerned. Trying the water in various parts, they had 
* first-rate sport, the fish being heavy and so lively as to need all the skill of 
these well-known anglers to bring them to grass. At the close of the opera- 
tions a basket of trout, such as few streams in the country could match, had 
rewarded their perseverance, the best three being close upon 4 lb. each; all 
being handsome fish, and in the pink of condition. The fish were on view for 
a short time in the evening in the garden of the Lion Hotel, forming, as they 
lay on the grass, a striking testimony of the capabilities of the Wycombe stream 
—indeed, as was remarked at the time, those fish would have been looked upon 
as monsters in many celebrated trout streams where a two-pounder is considered 
a giant. One of the handsomest of the above-mentioned trio was sent to 
Hughenden Manor, as a present to the Earl of Beaconsfield, and the others 
were distributed among local residents, the anglers themselves remaining content 
with the sport the capture had afforded. I may add that all the fish were taken 
with the fly. During the past few weeks several gentlemen have been down to 
try their luck on the Wick, among tbem Mr. Kanne, who, with Mr. Thurlow, 
had good sport, several of the quarry coming within a shade of 4]1b. A brace 
of these fish were forwarded for the acceptance of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, at Osborne. Thanks to the efforts of the Wycombe Angling Associa- 
tion, the stream is now well stocked and looked after, and piscators may look 
forward with lively anticipation to next season’s doings. THURSDAY EVENING. 
—The Thames is dropping rapidly from flood and getting into splendid all-round 
trim. By using minced lub worms as a ground attraction, barbel, roach and 
chub should now be well on.—MAaArLow Buzz. 

Sept. 23. 

The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: The flood-water has run off, and is in good 
order for roach fishing. ProsprEcts: Every prospect of good fishing for some 
time to come. Will do for live baiting to-morrow, and, in fact, for all-round 
angling. SPORT DURING THE PAsT WEEK: Nil, the water having been 
thick and high.—R. Kine. 

Sept. 23. 

The Thames (Goring)- 

Water getting in good order for all sorts of fishing, and in good order for 
roach. Prospects better; a few fine days will get the water in good order for 
jack. Three days 4 dozen of roach and jack, one jack of 3 lb.—JoHN 
RUusH. 

Sept. 23. 

The Thames (Kingston). 

There have been some good roach taken here up to 1} lb., and a few barbel 
up to 5 1b., andacarp of 2lb. There has been some fair fishing from the 
banks—barbel and eels. The water is fast getting into order. All last week 


it rose and fell ; no two days alike; so had to fish chance swims. Wind this 
marning north-west.—JOHN JOHNSON. 
September 23. 
The Thames (Richmond). 
River in splendid order for all-round fishing, dace feeding well; Though 


the water has been thick, it has not stopped the fish feeding. J. Bushnell on 
Saturday had 39 lb., Sunday 173 lb., on Monday 23 lb., Tuesday 29} lb of 
roach and dace, and 7 barbel in the four days. Kit Brown on Saturday had 
18 lb. of dace, some barbel, 73 lb. ; on Sunday 16 1b. of dace, Tuesday 22 Ib. 
of roach. EE. Brown’s best two days were 22 lb. and 18 Ib. of dace; H. 
Howard’s best two days were 19 lb. and 21 lb. of roach and dace; Job Brain 
on Sunday 20 lb., Tuesday 17 lb. of roach and dace.—JOHN BUSHNELL. 


Sept. 24. 
The Thames (Sunbury)- 


CONDITION OF THE WATER.—In good order for roach fishing. PRospEcts 
very good SporT DURING THE PAsT WEEK.—T. Stroud, two days; best 
day, 7 dozen roach. A. Stroud, three days; best day, 5 dozen roach and two 
barbel. J. Stroud, five days; best day, 6 dozen roach.k— ALFRED STROUD, 





The Thames (Windsor). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: High and coloured, but going down nicely, 
The rains have kept anglers from visiting this part of the Thames, and very 
little has been done this week. Mr. Smith had6 barbel, Mr. Lipscombe 7 lb. 
of roach, J. Maisey had, legering, some very fine dace, one, the largest I ever 
saw takenin the Thames, about 9 oz. Mr. Tickers, on Saturday, opposite Sir 
Beaumont Dixies, the Fishery, above Surley Hall, had 8 barbel and 1 perch, 
36 1b. ; on Sunday, same swim, 40 lb., largest 6 1b. Any one wanting a good 
day’s barbelliag with Vickers Brothers, can drop me a line to the Royal Albert 
here, but must give three days’ notice. They guarantee a good day; their 
charge is very moderate.—R. STRICKLAND. 

September 23. 


The Coquet (Weldon Bridge). 

The river being in capital condition for fishing on the 16th, Mr. R. Wilkin- 
son caught four grilse, weighing from 2 1b. to 3} 1b., Mr. Smith caught five 
grilse, weighing from 21b. upwards, Mr. Whealleans caught one grilse, 
weighing 31 lb., Mr. Wall caught 4} doz. trout. On the 18th Mr. Wheal- 
leans caught 9} doz. trout, Mr. Wilkinson caught 4% doz. On the 2oth Mr. 
Hall caught 64 doz.—J. TURNRULL, 


The Dove (Derbyshire). 


The river bas been bank full since my last, and itis now much discoloured. 
Bottom-fishing has been extra good on the lower parts of the stream and 
tributaries. We hear of a nice basket of trout being taken with the 
‘Universal’? minnow near Mayfield, as also some large chub from near 
Rocester with the worm. Some hundredweight of trout and grayling have 
been exposed for sale at Derby and Ashbourne, which have been poached by 
means of the “cleach” net, This mode of extracting the fish is only practic- 
able when the riyer is flooded, as then the fish congregate in the still corners and 
eddies. Thenet used is of a half-moon shape, and is capable of holding an 
immense number of fish. The sooner the keepers look after the poaching 
fraternity the better.—THE SPLODGER, 


The Eden (Carlisle). 


The weather has been somewhat showery. The water is in good condition 
for worm fishing. On the 16th inst., Mr. Robinson Bone, Cargo, killed 4o 
whitings, weighing 17 -1b.; Mr. John Bone, Kirkandrews, killed a good basket- 
full, weight not known; Mr. Robert Bone, Cargo, killed 20 whitings; Mr. W. 
Nixon, Grinsdale, killed a creel full, and also filled his pockets, On the 18th 
Mr. Parkins, jun., killed one grilse weighing 6 1b., also 6 whitings and 1 sea- 
trout, weighing 43 lb. On the 2oth Mr. J. Parking, jun., killed 93 Ib. of 
whiting. Mr. R. S. Parkins killed 6 whitings. On the 22nd Mr. Wm. 
Robinson, Carlisle, killed 5 1b. of whiting. All taken with the worm. Many 
others killed from 3 to6each. In the Esk, on the 16th, Mr. R. Routledge, 
Carlisle, killed 11 lb. of whiting with the fly. Others fished with the worm, but 
with only very indifferent success. THOMAS PARKINS. 


Sept. 22. : 

The Exe (Tiverton). 

The late floods have brought up a few salmon. The river is in excellent con- 
dition just now for salmon fishing ; the following gentlemen have been fortunate 
enough in securing one each during the past week: Mr. Wm. Miles, Mr. R. 
Austin, Mr. Hy, Mudford, and Mr. Smith. The general opinion is that the 
number of fish is very limited— WILLIAM MuDForRD, 

Sept. 23. 

The Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


These streams are fining down fast, and many are upon them tempting the 
fish. At the time I pen this they have not returned to the city, There have 
been many good takes of grayling, some fish scaling 13 lb. each. Mr. B. 
Smith, the president of the Worcester Club, has shown four good baskets of 
six, seven and eight brace of the most beautiful fish, and others I could name 
have done well; in fact, the Teme is well stocked. I have not seen more 
fish for at least twenty years up those waters. The Boughton Angling Club 
made a fresh start last Tuesday at the Portobello Inn, Bramford-road. Ihave 
taken thisinn. It is upon one of the principal roads to the Teme from Worcester, 
and any information I can give to the readers of the FisHInG GAZETTE will 
be a pleasure to me.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 

Portobello Inn, St. John’s Street, Worcester. 


Thorney Broad (Colne-) 


CONDITION OF THE WATFR.—In first-class condition for angliug. 
Prospects: There is every prospect of good takes during the coming week if 
weather continues fine. Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: In consequence 
of the heavy rains during the past week, few anglers have ventured out, fearing 
the river would beswollon. Those who have ventured out have met with a 
fair amount of sport, Mr, Browning took some roach, among them one 
weighing 21b,, and one about 13 lb.—H, GoDFREY, 


Sept. 23rd, 1880, 
The Trent (Newark). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Since my last note a very heavy flood has 
swept down the valley of the Trent, doing considerable damage. On Satur- 
day last and Sunday, hundreds of acres of the adjoining lands were under water, 
in some cases to aconsiderable depth; but on Sunday the water began to 
recede, and has been dropping very nicely ever since, and now (Thursday night) 
it is still a few feet higher than ordinary, but fining very rapidly. So by 
Saturday, if all things go on favourably, the water will be in pretty fair condi- 
tion. A hundred or two lobworms scattered nicely in a bream shop, anda 
nice brandling or well-scoured maiden lob on the hook, ought to make the 
bream give an account of themselves; while the small cockspurs or a few nice 
gentles ought to be the death of some good roach or dace. I think anglers 
down the Lower Trent cannct do better this next week than use worms or 
gentles for bait. Have not heard of any anglers being out this week, the banks 
have been in such a wretched condition. —THE TRENT OTTER. 


September 23rd. 
The Trent, 


The whole of the week the rivers in our locality have been in a state of flood 
and mud, and all angling at a complete standstill. No rain of any consequence 
has fallen since Sunday, and the prospects are decidedly better. The latest 
news is the water is rapidly going down, and will be in fair order for bottom- 
fishing by Saturday. Roach have commeneed to feed, and two nice catches 
are reported to-day.— JAMES GREGORY. 

September 23rd, 1880. 
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Trent (Nottingham). 


After the recent flood we were visited with, the river on Monday was still run- 
ning at a great height, the water however was in good order enough for bottom- 
fishing in slow swims with worms, if suitable places were selected; but it seems 
some of our anglers neglect oneimportant thing, that isthey do noi carefully take 
stock of the bottom of the river when the water is low and clear, so that they 
may discover spots free from weeds and other impediments that might be the 
means of preventing the fish from biting; this I might say is a common occur- 
rence among some of our practical fishermen, the consequenceis they frequently 
fail tofcatch the fish when the water is suitable for them to do so; when, by 
doing what I have stated has often resulted in good takes ot fish being made by 
some, while others returned on the same days with empty baskets. I always 
reason in this manner: when the water is low and clear it should not be all the 
angler has to think about as regards that day’s fishing, but walking up or down 
the river he must be on the look-out for spots that might be useful to him 
when the water is freshed. While on this point I will just mention 
a circumstance that happened while a gentleman and myself were fishing 
at_ Sonning on the Thames for the first time. The river was 
quite low and clear, and, of course, we were in search of the barbel places; 
and, while punting over a piece of shallow water, I said to my friend, “ Hold a 
moment; there seems to be a nice level bottom here. Would it not be a 
likely spot in a fresh?’’ He said, ‘I think so. I am punting, and you are 
on the look-out for a future day ”—which was quite true. We, however, soon 
found a suitable spot for barbel; and, during our stay, made several splendid 
catches. On our next visit to Sonning, we found the water high, and much 
discoloured. My friend said, ‘““Now, what shall we do?” I replied, ‘*Do 
you remember my pointing out a shallow place above the bridge? I propose 
to go at once and try it ”—which we did; and the result was that all the fish- 
ermen admitted it was the best catch of roach and perch they had seen caught 
at Sonning—2o dozen in all, with one rod, and nothing but worms for bait. 
The anglers on the Trent are now doing good work among the roach, dace, 
perch and bream; but the water is still too high for barbel-fishing. Should 
the weather, however, continue fine, I expect there will be some good general 
fishing all next week.—W. BAILEY. 

Kirk White Street, Nottingham, 


The Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire), 

We have had continual flushes on the Derwent daily from the heavy thunder 
rain that has fallen both in the night and day ever since my last report, which 
has quite knocked angling on the head, The only way that fish have been 
killed off the Derwent has been by the cleach net party. They have killed 
a deal of fish at times, both trout, grayling eels and coarse fish. Sport, both 
on the brooks and ponds, has been good, and some fine trout have been cap- 
tured. Two trout were killed near to Matlock Bridge, in the brook that 
runs through Matlock town, that weighed over 1} Ib. each fish. These were 
killed with the wasp grub, while the Derwent was in flood to-day (Thurs- 
day). The Derwent is running down nicely, and will be in prime order for bottom 
fishing by Friday. If no more rain falls, angling in all its branches ought to be 
first-class next week. The weather seems more settled to-night (Thursday) ; 
Barometer rising.—G. J. EATON, Starkholms, Matlock Bath. 

Sept. 23rd, 1880. 


a a 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 


he his note from the Trent this week Mr. William Bailey, the 

well-known Nottingham angler and tackle-maker, gives a 
hint which should be remembered. He says, when therivers are 
at their ordinary level anglers should make a careful survey of 
their banks, and mark such spots as would be good feeding 
places in a flood—places with gravel bed and free from bushes 
and grass, 





Sr 





STRANGE CAPTURE OF A SEA TrouT.—Last Wednesday week the res- 
pected secretary to the Kent Angling Association, Mr. Fisher, had a day’s 
angling on the Waste, Sedgwick. The River Kent was in flood, and the 
general surroundings were indicative of a good heavy panier of fish. But, 
somehow or other, with that fickleness which appears only common to fish and 
women, the captures were but small. About noon, Mr. Fisher put down his 
rod by the edge of the river and let the worm which he was using 
lay quiet at the bottom of the pool, while he refreshed himself 
somewhat substantially. Perhaps, too, he thought an eel might take his 
bait. Suddenly the rod “top” shook, and the angler seized the “butt,” 
struck, and drew to the top of the water a small eel. But there was 
something more than the eel at the end of the line, and that something 
tugged and pulled until it was rolled on the top of the water—a nice 
salmon trout about 1}1b. in weight. After the usual ‘play ’’ it was safely 
landed, and then was seen how strangely it had been caught. In the mouth 
of the fish was a fly, and to that fly was attached an ordinary gut cast. The 
eel had taken the worm on Mr. Fisher’s line, and contrived to entangle itself 
in the gut that was hanging from the sea-trout’s mouth. And so well had it 
done this that it was only with considerable difficulty that the two lines could 
be disentangled. Some time before, the sea-trout must have broken away 
with someone’s line. It was rumoured that someone went to Mr. Fisher and 
laid claim to the fish as well as to the line and fly. But that nice fish was 
eaten, and had proved very toothsome and enjoyable. 


‘* *Twas pleasant, and to tell the truth, 
It was as honey to the tooth.” 


THE happiest moment of an editor’s life, barring those portions of it spent in 
the fields and along the streams, is when he opens his morning’s mail and gets 
therefrom an assurance that his subscribers and advertisers are prompt with 

their sympathetic remittances. We got only a taste of this pleasure last week, 
and it was so appetising that we would like a full meal the coming one. 


ENGLISH PEASANT Lire.—Mr. Francis George Heath’s forthcoming 
velume—* Peasant Life in the West of England’’—will be published very 
shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. The work is designed to 
furnish something like a life-history of the peasant labourer of the western dis- 
tricts of England during the last half century. 


NOTICES OF TACKLE, 


THE ‘“FisHING GAZETTE” PLIERS, made only by Messrs. 
Barron and Wilson, 436, West Strand, London. Price 48., post 
free. 


Some few weeks ago we introduced to our readers a knife of our 
design, called the FisHina Gazette Knife, and we are glad to 
say it has not only been very highly spoken of by the Field, Land 
and Water, Bell’s Life, &c., but that it is selling well, which proves 
that it is appreciated by anglers. 

We now beg leave to present to the angling world another 
little affair of our designing, and which we have called the 
FisHING GAZETTE Pliers. We were induced to bring this out 
because our experience of the shot-cutting pliers, as sold in the 
shops, has always been that, though very much to look at, they 





THE “FISHING GAZETTE” PLIERS. 
(Designed by R. B. Marston.) 


are not good ones to go ; in fact, the metal they are made of is 
so poor that in splitting a shot with them the pressure of the 
hand is sufficient to bend the handle in, and the pliers are useless ; 
the metal is some common cheap stuff. 

Our first idea was merely to get the ordinary kind made 
properly of good material. It then occurred to us that some 
other useful tools might be combined with the pliers, and we got 
Messrs. Barron and Wilson to make some samples. In one lot 
we had the handles file-cut, but we soon found this would not 
answer, as the high temper required for the file made the metal 
brittle. As will be seen from the illustration—which is the exact 
size of the article itself—the pliers as now made combine, six 
tools in one, viz: 

A, Strong round-nosed pliers for eyery purpose of a pliers, 
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B. Knife for splitting shot, large or small. To split a shot hold 
the pliers horizontally, place a shot in the hole facing the knife, 
then bring the latter down on it and cut it to the depth 
required. 

C. Fine-wire cutter, gimp-cutter, &c. 

D. Strong wire-cutter. 

E. Screw-driver or turn-screw for tightening screws in winch, 
unfastening the butt-screw, &c. 

F. Rimer. This will be found a most useful little tool for 
making holes in wood, leather, &c., or in riming out the endof a 
broken joint from a ferrule. It is used like a drill with a right and 
left movement whilst pressing against the object it is to act on. 

Messrs. Barron and Wilson have carried out our suggestions 
most carefully, and their name is a guarantee that the pliers are 
made of the best material. Every genuine pair is marked with 
their name and the name of this paper. 

The pliers only weigh three ounces. 








JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ANGLER. 
SHADE FIsHING. 
(Continued from page 423.) 
I love the healthy sunshine, 
There’s music in its breeze, 


I love to hear the murmuring 
Of honey-laden bees. 


I love to roam away from home, 
Where wild flowers glad the eye, 
By sparkling rills ’mong woods and hills 
In beautiful July. 

Y friend, after this, proposes a rest and a smoke, to 
which I most readily assent ; and while doing so he remarks 

that it is somewhat astonishing that so many of our well-to-do 
anglers rush off, year after year, to the Continent in search of the 
beautiful and picturesque in nature, and to angle in the remote 
streams of Norway and other Continental waters, forgetting, or 
wilfully ignoring it, that nature in all her charming simplicity and 
grace can be seen to perfection as much in many of the romantic 
glens and wild rocky hills of old Northumbria. 
want the gigantic in nature go and gaze on the Jung/rau—its 
summit crowned with perpetual winter, while hurricanes rush and 
howl through its defiles and gorges—along with its attendant huge 
glacier seas and the ever-recurring avalanche thundering 
down the Alpine slopes, and in many instances carrying death 
and destruction on its way, making, as it were, the perfection of 
No doubt there are scenes of great beauty in 
the valleys of Switzerland and the Rhine. But the North- 
umbrians claim a double the dales of the 
Tyne, Reed, Coquet and Wansbeck, where every rock and dale 
is invested with a history peculiarly its own—a history which has 
been registered in the story of our country as the place of muster 
of kilted warriors armed for the strife, and the battle of rival 
chieftains who have fought for the renown of their respective 
countries. Let us peep into the vale of the Tyne, celebrated 
alike for its picturesque beauty and the abundance and superior 
quality of its salmon and grilse ; its bosom, calm asa mirror, 
reflecting the dark pine woods and the castellated mansions which 
rise on its side; or, like some giant boa, glittering in the morn- 
ing sun as it winds, fold after fold, up the dale. So we might in- 
dividualise and dwell on the records of history, the sylvan beauty, 
the rustic scenery, the fish and fishing, of the Tyne, Coquet, 
Wansbeck and Reed. 
my friend bysuggesting that we procure a few oak-grubs; and as 


desolation. 


interest in 


Here I stopped the laudatory praise of 


we are sitting under the boughs of an oak, I shake a branch or two, 
and we very soon get a supply of them, when, in order to fish 








Certainly, if you: 





with them, I select a fine thread of drawn gut armed with a 
No. g bristled hook. Your hooks must always be armed with a 
eristle or short piece of gut for all kinds of larva fishing, or you 
cannever keep them inposition. Without thisprecaution, the grub 
is continually slipping down and leaving the shank of the hook 
exposed, and, under such circumstances, you cannot expect to 
capture trout. Being now ready, we seek the wide-spreading shade 
of a huge old sycamore, where the water is about two feet in depth, ~ 
where my friend creepeth down to the side of the water in order to 
take stock below. After remaining a few minutes my friend cometh 
cautiously back with the pleasing intelligence that there is an as- 
sembly of trouts—a body corporate, as it were, with the mayor and 
a host of minor officers in attendance. But the blackthorn, hazels 
and brambles are so dense that they form an almost impenetrable 
barrier between us and the water. How to obviate or 
surmount this difficulty is our next consideration, when, by getting 
in below them, we at length form a track through which, after 
winding a yard of loose line around the top of the rod, gut, grub 
and all, I by degrees insinuate the rod. Having got the rod into 
position I next have a look, where, sure enough, there are six or 
seven promenading up and down, and where class distinction 
seems to beas strictly carried out as among the bipeds of the 
human family, or where might is made to be right. For, first and 
foremost in the procession, is his highness the mayor himself, the 
largest of them all; the second, from his dignity of mien and 
portly appearance, I take to be an alderman, and soon the 
smallest, coming last. So, unwinding the yard of gut and line 
from the top of the rod, there is a stone about a foot from the 
side about the same depth under water, and when the party has all 
passed I gently drop the grub on to the stone, well knowing that 
they will return in the same order as they went. We have not 
long to wait, but the first ones take no notice; but one of the 
small ones comes up toit, when I move it out of the way, well 
knowing if the water is disturbed by catching a small one we 
loose all chance of the larger ones. So we have to resort to other 
tactics. So I move it out from the stone where it lay as they went 
up, and hang it about a foot below the surface, right in their 
track. In a few minutes they are back again in the old order, but 
by the largest go again, when I gently lift the grub out of the 
water and wait their return. When they do return I gentlydrop the 
grub on the surface, trying, as it were, to hit the back fin of our 
friend the mayor, when, with the air of a man of consequence, 
he slowly ascends, opens his capacious jaws, and sucks in the 
delicious morsel, and, by a gentle stroke, I let him know that when 
Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war. My friend, who 
has been silent asa mute during the above scene, exclaims, “‘Why, 
I should have given him it first on the top, as are theynot (the grubs) 
continually dropping on to the surface of the water from the trees 
and bushes ?” My reply is that if you fish the season through you 
will find that very often they will not look at it on the surface, 
when they will take it eagerly on the bottom, near the edge, or 
hanging in mid water. And this I want to impress on your mind, 
that in shade fishing, with all sorts of larvz, we fish in the above 
described manner, and with the same kind of tackle. Even in 
fishing with the blue-bottle fly, which is one of our best and 
favourite lures for trout in shade fishing, there is little difference — 
in the tackle used. A No. 9 hook, tied on to a thread of fine 
drawn gut, when, if they will not have it on the top, try them in 
mid-water. Sometimes a worm, laid ina conspicuous place, or 
hung in mid-water, will lure them to their end when nothing else 
At other times there are few large trout that can withstand 
the seductive influence of a live minnow in mid-water. And 
always keep yourself out of sight of the fish ; and after you catch 
one, move to another shade. If you know where there is a good 
one, try him; if he refuses, leave him for a few hours, then return, 


will. 
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and depend on it your perseverance will ultimately be rewarded. 
I now bid the angling readers of the FisH1nc GAzETTE good- 
bye. Joun TweEpDLz. 





THAMES FISHERY BYE-LAWS. 





IMpoRTANT MEETING OF THE DELEGATES OF THE WEST 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 


S there is every probability‘of the Board of Thames Conservancy 
revising the old bye-laws of the Lower Thames at an early 

date it appears that the committee of the Thames Angling Preser- 
vation Society are endeavouring to elicit the general opinion of 
the members of the London Angling Clubs in reference to 
several very important alterations. A letter has been addressed 
to each of the three Central Associations representing, by elected 
delegates, the Angling Societies of London, inviting their 
opinion on the four following points :—First, in reference to the 
size of fish and the names of fish not included in the present 
fishery rules ; and, as some data to goupon, the following scale has 
been suggested for consideration: trout, 14 inches ; jack, 16 
inches; barbel, 15 inches: chub, carp and golden bream, 10 
inches; silver bream and tench, 8 inches; perch and roach, 7 
inches ; dace, 6 inches; and gudgeon, 4 inches. Secondly, in 
respect to analteration in the fence period for jack: in lieu of 
from the 15th of March, tothe 15th of June, the time should be 
from the 15th of March, to the 31st of July, and this would save 
hundreds of jack which are destroyed in June and July by the un- 
portsmanlike method oftrailing. Thirdly, as regards an enlarge- 
ment of the present bait net of 15 feet in circumference to 25 feet, 
but to be used only by fishermen holding a license from the 
Conservators, and which would be liable to be revoked at any time 
when the holder of it has been adjudged guilty of committing a 
breach of the Thames bye-laws. And fourthly, on theextension of 
the abolition of netting to Kew Bridge instead of Richmond 
Bridge, in orderto protect the fish about Isleworth, Syon 
Reach and Brentford. All these questions require 
the most serious consideration, and the committee of 
the Thames Angling Preservation Society have acted wisely and 
well in seeking the valuable and practical opinion of the dele- 
gates of angling clubs in union with the great Central Associa- 
tions, as there can be no doubt such an opinion would have full 
and effective weight in the proper quarters. The monthly 
meeting of the delegates of the West Central Association of 
London and Provincial Angling Societies was held on Friday 
evening last at the Portman Arms, Great Quebec Street, Baker 
Street, and was made special to take into consideration the sug- 
gested alterations proposed by the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, and which occasion collected together a large and 
influential assemblage of delegates. Mr. Leo Bonvoisin occupied 
the position of chairman, with Mr. Beckett in the vice-chair, 
supported by Messrs. W. H. Brougham (T.A.P.S.), P. Geen (hon. 
president), R. Ghurney, R. Murphy, T. Hoole (hon. sec.), W, 
Tucker, J. Alridge, &c., &c. After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been confirmed, Mr. Bonvoisin read a letter from 
Mr. W. H. Brougham, as secretary of the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society, asking their opinion in reference to some pro- 
posed alterations in the Lower Thames Bye-Laws; but before 
discussing them, as Mr. Brougham was present, he was sure they 
would be glad to hear any remarks that gentleman would wish to 
make, as they were always pleased to welcome his presence at 
their meetings. Mr. W. H. Brougham remarked, before entering 
on the subjects contained in his letter, he would offer a few 
general observations. He had only heard that morning of the 
meeting, and had called upon Mr. Spreckley, who he felt sure 


will 


would have accompanied him, but unfortunately he found him 
out of town, or the chair which he always occupied at these meet- 
ings when invited to attend would not have been vacant, and he, 
to alarge extent, always felt lost without him. Mr. Brougham 
then gave some illustrations of the mythical character of reports 
they were constantly in the habit of receiving some from gentle- 
men who were well known as Thames anglers, but totally unknown 
All these reports were 
enquired into and personal visits made by Mr. Spreckley and him- 
self, but as a rule they proved either to be mythical or to suit 
some selfish object. He then referred to the energy of Mr. Geen 
inthe neighbourhood of Chertsey and Penton Hook in the suppres- 
sion of poaching—the great check made upon snatching by the 
vigilance of river-keepers Walters and Thompson, aided by the 
valuable co-operation of the Metropolitan Police. The conviction 
of a bank angler for taking unsizeable fish in which they had not 


as supporters of Thames protection. 


made the law oppressive, and the great alterations about to be 
made to the Sunbury rearing ponds in making them flood-proof. 
Mr. Brougham then forcibly called the attention of the meeting 
to the four different questions they had to consider, explaining the 
necessity and value of such alterations, and assuring those present 
that his committee would favorably receive any suggestion they 
would wish to make in reference to them. They were only desi- 
rous of doing what was right in the common interests of angling, 
and in the event of a revision of the bye-laws to offer to the Con- 
servators such alterations as would represent the united opinion 
of the great body of anglers in the angling clubs of London. Mr. 
Bonvoisin said what appeared to him of great importance was the 
size of fish and the proper mode of measurement, and he thought 
the meeting should not be hasty in giving its opinion. In the rules 
of their association there was some little difference in the size of 
fish, especially as regards jack, which they had agreed should be 
18 inches, and he thought that was quite small enough. 
But what he regarded most of all was the mode of mea- 
surement, which he considered should be the full length 
of the fish, instead of the antiquated plan of from the eye 
to the end of the tail. Mr. P. Geen observed that this 
question of the sizes of fish had been seriously considered by the 
association, and after careful deliberation in their decision, he 
felt they could adopt no other size than the sizes laid down by 
the association, which were as follows:—Thames trout, 1 lb. ; 
common trout, 9 inches; jack, 18 inches; perch, 7 inches; 
roach, 7 inches; dace, 6 inches; chub, ro inches; bream, 9 
inches: barbel, 13 inches; carp, 8 inches; tench, 8 inches; 
gudgeon, 4 inches; rudd, 6 inches—all to measure from extreme 
length. They had found these sizes to work well, and to meet 
the general approval of anglers, and he would certainly re- 
commend the adoption of those sizes. Mr. Brougham wished 
itto be understood that his committee was not pledged to the 
sizes he had sent for their consideration. These sizes had been 
simply laid down asa ground-work for discussion. They were 
by no means wedded to any antiquated system of measurement, 
and where they saw a necessity he was sure they would remove 
the antiquity, The association had evidently given great attention 
to this question of the sizes of the fish, and he felt their position 
would be a proper one torecommend what, in their collective 
wisdom, they had determined as the best. He could assure 
them that whatever recommendation they made, it would con- 
siderably influence his committee in any proposed alteration. 
The feeling of the meeting was therefore unanimous on this 
point, and in the consideration of the other topics, the delegates 
felt they were movements in the proper direction. It was de- 
cided to send an official reply to the committee of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, with the thanks of the meeting, for 
giving the association an opportunity of expressing their opinions 
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on such important points. A hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. W. H. Brougham for his attendance and for his valuable 
and practical remarks, which, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried by acclamation, the whole of the delegates standing 

masse to give expression to their enthusiasm. The meeting, after 
some further business, was terminated by the usual vote of thanks 


to the chairman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondent s, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SEA TrouT.—August and September are the best months for sea-trout fishing 

; in Scotland; but on many rivers the fishing extends to October, and good 

. sport is often had in that month: Get a copy (price 6d.) of ‘‘ The Highland 
Handbook of Shooting and Fishing,’’ published monthly by Sampson Low 
and Co., 188, Fleet Street, London. It will give you the various rod seasons 
on the different rivers—some closing earlier than others. 


SALMON-FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 


“$1R,—On the 1st of August I was invited to the North of Scotland for some 
salmon-fishing, but unfortunately I could not leave home until the 16th. When 
I arrived at my destination, I found they had had no rain for many weeks, 
consequently the river was very small, evidently not much use for salmon ; how- 
ever, I tried for them the first day, but it wasno use, and I stuck to my single- 
handed rod and_went in for trout ; and, considering the state of the river, was 
pretty fortunate, landing each day from two to three brace of brown and white 
trout, from #1b. to 1} 1b. each, and three grilse, from 3 1b. to §4 lb. each, which 
gave me good sport with my light tackle. 

On Monday, the 6th, ‘‘a day never to be forgotten by me,”’ I was fishing by 
myself, with the same rod and tackle, and had a rise from a salmon, which I 
hooked. I had no idea of his size. He immediately went to the bottom, close 
in shore, and kept moving about, over a space of about 12 feet I should think, 
for twenty minutes; he then made a little bit of a rush, and came back again. 
I now thought he was firmly hooked, and I began to coo-ee and holloa. And 
I did holloa! and in about a quarter of an hour, a platelayer on the Highland 
Railway heard me, and came running, tucking up his sleeves as he came. I 
told him I had a salmon on, and he was to take off the net and put on the 
gaff, which he would find in my basket. Shortly after my impromptu gillie 
came. The fish made his first grand rush, and a tremendous spring out of the 
water. Ithen saw what a fish he was. The gillie exclaimed, ‘‘ He is over 
20 lb.”” Well, four times did he make these tremendous rushes and springs, 
and after each, to my intense astonishment, he was stillon. He took out very 
nearly all my line, and up and down the river for an hour and a halt, when he 
showed evident signs of being done by partly rolling over. Then was my most 
difficult task, for I had to strain my tackle to its very utmost to bring him to 
bank, but I succeeded, and there he lay at our feet in about four feet of water, 
quite still, and on his side. My gillie knelt down, inserted the gaff in his gills, 
and had him beautifully in the bank. I was thunderstruck at his size, praised 
the gillie, gave him a sovereign, and told him to take it to the lodge, which he 
did at once. It was then weighed, and turned the scales at 30lb. 

While I was playing the fish, my gillie was joined by his mate, and by another 
man, ‘‘a keeper.” I have a very pleasing recollection how nicely these 
Highland men behaved ; they never harrassed me by a word of advice, kept 
well out of my way, and spoke to one another in whispers. RK, 

Teddington, Sept. 20th, 1880. 





TROUT PONDS. 


S1R,—It may be interesting to many who desire to get up a stock of trout, 
to know that some ponds, which have been considered worthless (as far as 
trout are concerned), will rear « fry’’ for a year, evenif the fish do not after- 
wards grow to a large size. Below are results from each year since 1872, from 
one of a number of small nursery ponds of a quarter of an acre, into which I 
have put 1000 fry every April :— 


In 1873 we found 696 fish. 


”? 1874 ” 640 ” 
yy 1875 ” 712 5, 
9, 1876 ” 694 ,, 
” 1877 ” 180 ” 


The loss accounted for by about a dozen fish of 1876 hatching having been left 
in the pond. 

In March, 1878, the pond was cleared out, and mudded, and in 1879 we 
found 870 fish, and in 1880, 853. In a pond about the same size, made in 
1879, we found in April, 1880, 847 yearling “ fontinalis ” out of 1000 fry turned 
in the previous spring. If care be taken to remove every yearling fishjeach year, 
many very small pools could be utilised with proportionately good results: the 
loss of fish arising very frequently from the cannibalistic nature of trout.—I am, 


&e., T. ANDREWS. 
Guildford. 





FISHING AT HORSEBRIDGE. 

S1r,—I am not much addicted torushing into print, but feel that I cannot 
allow the letter of ‘‘C. H.,’’ in your issue of the 18th inst., anent the fishing 
at Horsebridge, to pass without notice. If there is one part of England worse 
than another, from an angler’s point of view, I should certainly say that part is 
East Sussex ; and hadI been asked which I thought the worst part in that 
neighbourhood I should unhesitatingly have pitched upon the very part so 
glowingly depicted in “‘C, H.’s’’ letter. I know for a fact that on every Good 
Friday, to say nothing of sundry other occasions, this water, about a half to 
three-quarters of a mile in length, is thoroughly netted from one end to the 


other ; and as this is done with the consent, and often at the instigation and in - 


the presence of, the owners, I believe the Mundella Act is no protection. I 
have fished in it, but never succeeded in obtaining anything but a few of the 
** small fry,”’ and which I certainly returned; not so much in the hope that they 
would grow much larger, as in the certainty of their being netted out at an 

early period. If I might be allowed to tender a little advice to any angler 
whom C. H.’s letter may induce to try this glorious angling country (2), I 
should advise them to put up at Eastbourne, they can then, when tired of 
Horsebridge water and of catching the large tench and carp (of whose existence, 
by the bye, I never heard before), conveniently take train to the only one or 
two just decent fishing quarters in this part. In the first place, the Ouse, at 
Barcombe and Isfield, one hout’s ride from here, contains a splendid lot of fish, 
chiefly roach, bream, perch, pike and chub, with an occasional salmon or salmon 
trout ; two or three of each of the latter have, I understand, been caught this 
year. At Berwick, about eight miles from here, is some moderate fishing ; 

roach, perch, carp and bream, and a‘few small pike. This is part of the same river 

mentioned by C. H., but some miles lower down; and as it here runs through 
the property of Lord Gage it is so far preserved that no netting is now allowed, 
but open to fair anglers. I have no wish to appear discourteous to C. H., and 
only wish I could reasonably expect a fair day’s sport if I were to visit Horse- 
bridge.—I am, &c., M. B. Cuirr, 





SALMON PINKS OR SAMLETS, 


S1r,—It was only the other day a paper called the FIsHING GAZETTE by 
chance came into my hands; although I have been a piscator for over forty 
years, I had never seen one before, and have been so taken up with it that I 
am now taking icin, Iread the reports eagerly, and only wished I was living 
near some of those streams. Now I know where to write, and what I intend 
saying may be interesting ; if not, it may open up some controversy. To begin: 
I was born in the city of Hereford some forty or fifty years ago, and, when a 
youth, was passionately fond of fly-fishing. Many of your readers may be 
acquainted with the river Wye, a noble river; it runs through the town, so I 
had not far to go a-fishing. In the years from 1835 to ’45 I used to get up in the 
morning as soon as it was light, in the months of March, April and May, and 
off to the river, take off shoes and stockings, and get into the stream. I have 
said before I was fond of fly-fishing; put on four flies, far the river was wide 
enough to throw a fly on either side when in the middle of the stream. I have 
taken in one morning from 35 to qo fish by eight o’clock. Now many of your 
readers may doubt this statement, but it is a fact; the fish principally caught 
were salmon pink, a beautiful little fish about seven inches long although I’ve 
caught trout and dace at the same time, and on one occasion I landed three 
different fish, namely, salmon pink, trout and dace. I often had three salmon 
pink on my flies at one time, Well all this occurred a good many years ago; 
times, like all other things have altered. I visited my native place, Hereford, 
again, fifteen years afterwards, thinking I should like to try my hand once more 
in my favourite haunts as in days of yore; but no! you must not touch those 
fish ; in fact, I was told you are searched, and if one of those salmon pink are 
found in your possession, you are fined or imprisoned. This restriction, calcu- 
lating the time about fifteen years, would be all very well if there was a multi- 
tude of salmon in the rivers—but I maintain there is no more of them now than 
thirty years back ; for my impression is, as they go down the rivers in shoals 
in the month of May to the sea, they are devoured by dog-fish, and other of 
the salt-water tribe; for I maintain there is not one of those fish out of a 
thousand ever returns to the river again. So they may as well be caught and 
made food of as to be food for other coarse fish,—I am, &c., JOHN BYERs. 

5, Borough-street, Brighton. 

[We think from Mr. Byers’ own showing that salmon pinks or samlets are 
subject to so many dangers from natural enemies, that to allow them to be 


captured by anglers, would be only still further reducing the chance of their re- 
turning as salmon to our rivers—especially as they are so easily caught.—Ep]. 





THE NORFOLK BROADS. : 

S1R,—Can you, or any of your numerous readers inform me whether there is 
any open wild-fowl shooting to be obtained on the Norfolk Broads? I hope 
next month to make Yarmouth my head-quarters, chiefly for the purpose of 
fishing the Broads and Sea; but I would carry my gun as well as rod if I 
could ascertain there was any use for it. Perhaps you will kindly assist me in 
obtaining this information by giving publicity to my query in an early issue of 
your GAZETTE.—I am, &c., FUSILIER. 

Sept. 22. 

[Our impression is that there is any amount of wild-fowl shooting, but later 
than October, we think. Wzull one of our Norfolk friends kindly reply to 
“‘ Fusilier ” P—Ep, ] 





SPOILING A RIVER AGAIN. 


f 


S1Rk,—The weather being very fine last Friday I went down to Ilford for a tew _ 


hours’ practice at the butts held by my regiment, the Tower Hamlets Rifle © 
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Brigade. The river Roding runs through the range. Judge, then, of my 
surprise, when looking into the stream, to find the water discoloured and num- 
bers of dead fish floating about ; and when I came back from shooting, the river 
was running out, and I counted forty-eight dead fish, and some of them fine 
large roach, which would have delighted the eye of an angler. The smell was 
very bad, and I had to leave the banks ; and not only that, but the cattle were 
drinking out of its filthy waters. From inquiries I find that the mischief is done 
by certain manufactories letting their foul and poisonous water into the river. 
Now, sir, I think something ought to be done to abate such a nuisance, par- 
ticularly in the hot weather, as it is enough to create a pestilence in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hoping the insertion of this in yournext issue will open the eyes 
of those who are interested in the purity of our rivers and the health of the 
inhabitants in their vicinity,—I am, &c., J. Lucombe. 
Dalston, September 21. 





PERCH v. BLEAK. 


S1r,—We were surprised to see, under the above heading, that Mr. Webb 
had taken upon himself to ask your opinion about our fishing contest at St. 
Margaret’s. Knowing as he did all the details about it, and as he cannot be 
animated by any friendly feeling towards our club, having been forced to resign 
his position of secretary to the club, we cannot allow his statement to pass un- 
noticed. I will state the facts for our angling friends, namely: One prize only 
to be fished for—the greatest weight to take it—which was duly awarded to Mr. 
Hornfeck for a single perch, the Lea measurement and the required weight ; 
the second gross weight to take a small sweepstake that was decided amongst 
the members later on. No other fish were caught except a small quantity of 
bleak, which were thrown in the water, as it was understood that bleak would 
not weigh-in. Mr. Bydon having caught a bleak that he thought 
rather larger than usual, brought it to the club and claimed the sweepstake, 
which was not allowed by the majority of the members; therefore we consider 
it was a great impertinence on Mr. Webb’s part to mix himself up in the 
matter, as he had no voice in the club doings.—I am, &c., 

September 22. W. CARTER, 

(Secretary of the Eustonian Angling Society). 





A CORRECTION. 


S1Rr,—In your last I notice weight of barbel taken by me, and reported by 
your correspondent, Mr. Strickland, incorrect. I gave the correct weight, as 
weighed in my presence, 32 lb. 13 oz.; I think he quoted 33 Ib. 5 0z.— 


Iam, &c., B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 
Eton, September 23. 


Se ee 


THE FISHERIES IN THE KENT EstuAry.—During the early part of the 
present month the fishermen in that portion of Morecambe Bay into which the 
river Kent empties itself have had some extraordinary hauls of fish. Iam told 
that many of the takes are quite unprecedented at least in late years. On one 
day the net belonging to Messrs. Crossfield took about 112 1b. of that rare and 
delicate fish, the sparling ; some Io stone weight of cels, about 25 stone weight 
of flukes, and 3 herring. Thelatter are seldom met with on this portion of the 
coast. One day prior to the above the Dallam Tower net, whilst fishing for 
salmon, took about one ton of flukes, and since then the same net in one day 
had about 60 stones weight of the same fish. The oldest fisherman here does 
not recollect the time when flukes have been so plentiful as they were during the 
ae first weeks of September, and moreover they were of a very large size.— 

PRINT. 


A SCOTCHMAN on receipt of his doctor’s bill for medicine and visits, 
replied that he would pay for the medicine and return the visits. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any woundor sprain ; and it has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


GrorcE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that-is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.—‘ The Gregory,’? the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 


“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the. baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Ca! pt 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use withdead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable, 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Grego1y” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS,.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
pivsared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
ut is interspersed with practical_hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly- books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fuizs, 


which for killing powers stand unequalled, Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[ApvrT. ] 


CLUB REPORTS. 
ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Sunday Mr. Sharp jack, Mr. Tiffin a fine chub, some nice roach and 
dace, Mr, W. High a fine show of bream, winning the prize, from Dagenham, 
Mr. J. Shaw perch, Mr. Harnett perch, winning Mr. Miles’ prize, Mr. Dymond 
a fine brace of chub, Mr. Wilson bream and roach, Mr. Atkinson roach, Mr. 
Thompson roach, Mr. Miles bream and roach, Mr. Morgan roach.—C. Harr- 
LAND, Secretary. 

September 2oth. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Sunday, September rgth.—Mr. Medcalf, jack ; Messrs. Thorpe and Arnold, 
roach; Mr. Larkman, b:eam; and Mr. F, Harding, trout, roach and dace.— 
J. WORLEDGE, 


THE ANGLERS’ PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 19th inst. the members were fortunate enough to get amongst the 
barbel. Mr, H. Scutt and Mr. W. Scutt had a very nice catch; Mr. Haines, 
roach ; Mr. Soar, roach; Mr. Hayes, roach; Mr. Mallett and Mr. Fiddes, 
roach and dace.—THOS. FIDDES. 

Sept. 21. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only two of our members weighed-in fish on the 19th Mr. Hales dace from 
St. Margaret’s, and Mr. Plumstead, sen., 2 lb. 5 oz. of dace from Ware ; he 
also hooked a fine trout on his light roach tackle which he had the misfortune 
to lose in the act of landing after several minutes’ play.—IF’. CASTELL, sec. 





THE DALSTON. 


Only three of our members succeeded in getting measurable fish in our 
pegged-down match in the Forty-guinea Water on the 19th:—Mr. T. 
Midson was first, Mr. Finch second, and Mr. Anderson third. The other 
prizes will remain over until after the next match, which will take place on the 
3rd October, when there will be ten prices of half a sovereign each to be fished 
for.—W. L, 


DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society will have a peg-down match at Staines 
on the first Sunday in October, where they have several prizes to fish for. Mr. 
Golloway and Mr. Mouldey had a fine show of jack and bream, on Wednesday, 
from the Welsh Harp. B. Sargent and Mr. Hyde fine show of roach from 
Bedford.—A. CLARK, Secretary. 


THE EXCELSIOR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, Sept. 19, the ‘following gentlemen weighed-in, Mr. Thomas five 
barbel, 9 lb. 6 oz.; Mr. A. Thomas, two jack, 3 lb. 10 oz.; Mr. Tuddenham, 
one jack, 3 lb. 11 oz.; Mr. Blackman, one barbel, 2 lb.6 oz.; and Mr. J. 
Smith, one roach, 1 lb. 15 0z, The head-quarters have been removed to the 
Hope, Bird Street, Kennington.—F. G. PAINE, Hon. Sec 


GOLDEN BARBEL. 

Result of competition on the 19th at Windsor :—(1) Mr. D. Ahlum, roach 
and dace; (2) J. Day, roach and dace; (5) Estow, roach and dace. (4) 
Hunter, roach, dace and chub; (5) Bigsby, roach and dace; (6) Harrison) 
roach; (7) J. Roach, dace and roach. Several other members had fish. 
Nineteen contested.—PIXIE. 

September 21. 








HAMMERSMITH UNITED. 


On August 26th Messrs. Aldridge, from private water, had 10} lb. of bream ; 
Barnard, from Witham, a nice showof perch; Manning, roach. On August 
29th, Steadman, roach andeels. September 5th, Steadman, roach. Septem- 
ber 9th, Walters, roach. September 11th, Peachey, roach. September 12th, 
Penny, roach ; Page, roach; Hobden, roach—Thames. On September 2nd, 
Mr. J. Hoole, after having been hon. sec. since the formation of the club 
(through having so much of his spare time to devote to the West Central Asso- 
ciation), reluctantly resigned, aud Mr. Penny, who has been for some time 
acting as assistant sec., was unanimously elected in his place. On the 6th 
September a number of the members sat down to an excellent fish supper, 
served up in Mr. Green’s usual style, after which a very pleasant evening was 
spent, and a similar friendly contest was spoken of to take place amongst the 
members soon. On the 19th September Messrs. Steadman, Davis, Hichcock, 
and Dean, weighed-in fishh— BLACK Baa. 

Sept. 21. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A continuance of ill-luck. The following were the chief catches :—Mr. 
Moore, roach; Mr. Watts, roach, dace and gudgeon; Mr. Mead, roach and 
gudgeon; Mr. Scott, roach; Mr. Harwood, rouch, dace and gudgeon. Our 
annual supper takes place at the Russell Arms, Bedford Street, N.W., on 
October 6th.—W™m. Brown, hon. sec. 

Sept. 22. 


en 


THE PISCATORIALS AFTER THE ROACH. 


Monday last was selected as the day for the annual roach competition in con- 
nection with the Piscatorial Society, which held its meeting at Ashley’s Hotel, 
Covent Garden. The conditions were for the fish to be caught out of public 
waters with one rod and line only. The first prize was four guineas, to be re- 
duced to three guineas if the fish were not caught in the Thames, and the 
second prize was fixed at three guineas with the same condition, Mr. Walker 
supplementing the prizes with one guinea for the largest fish. The flood, un- 
fortunately, intervened, and made the water thoroughly discoloured, but as a 
rule roach are taken in thick water. Mr. T. R. Sachs was voted into the chair 
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alittle before nine o’clock, and there were amongst others present at that time 
Messrs. F. G, Pearce, Thomas Spreckley, W. H. Brougham, T. Gillatt, F. C. 
Hatfield, George Gillatt, James Lander, Robert Barker and G. Robinson. Up 
to this time there were no signs of fish, and the chairman very wisely called 
upon Mr. George Robinson to recount his experience in his recent captures of 
large perch, and on Mr. Robert Barker on piscatorial topics. Both these 
gentlemen spoke admirably and to the purpose. Half-past nine arrived, and no 
appearence of roach. Mr. Thomas Spreckley then discoursed on certain pro- 
posed alterations in the Thames Fishery Bye-laws, and so far the monotony of 
the evening was relieved with occasional speculations as to whether the compe- 
tition would be a failure. Mr. Robert Barker opened out some chance by a 
take of barbel he had seen on the previous day by two back anglers opposite 
Surley Hall, which he estimated as weighiog 70 lb., all caught just under the 
bank, and the take would have been larger but for several interruptions by steam 
launches, which kept the fish from feeding for four hours ata time. The 
general feeling was ‘‘Confound the steam launches.’’ The anglers stuck to 
their work, and well baited their swims with a splendid lot of clean worms. 
This was always considered the secret of Nottingham George’s success, as he 
generally remarked, ‘‘ Why should not the fish like clean food as well as our- 
selves?”’ At about ten o’clock the competitors began to arrive, and what at 
one time threatened to be a failure was a satisfactory success. The first prize 
was won by Mr. Hunt, who weighed in 57 Ib. 3 oz. of roach, but not being 
caught out of the Thames the prize was one guinea less in value; the second 
prize was secured by Mr. J. F. Lovelock, with 24 lb. 1 oz. of roach. The fol- 
lowing fish were also weighed in: Mr. Walker, 16 lb. 5 oz. of roach; Mr. 
Foreman, 9 lb. 2 oz. of roach; Mr. Beazley, 7 1b. 5 oz.; Mr. Wheatstone, 
4 lb. 2 0z.. and Mr. B. Perelli-Rocco, 1 1b. 12 oz. The supplemental prize of 
one guinea was won by Mr. Hunt with a roach of 1 1b. 9 oz., Mr. Wheatstone 
running him close with a fish of 1 1b. 8 oz., and Mr, Walker one of 1 Ib, 7 oz. 
The health of ‘‘ The successful competitors,” was enthusiastically drank, and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the business of the evening. 


PECKHAM BROTHERS. 

The members of this society hold their meetings at the Prince Albert, 
Rosemary Road, Peckham, and would be happy to meet any brother angler on 
Sunday or Thursday evenings. Several of the members visited Hampton on 
the 1gth. The takes exhibited were very small—all the gentlemen complaining 
about the condition of the water.—P!XIE. 

September 20, 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 12th inst. some good roach and bream were shown in by Mr. Turner 
from Weybridge, and by Mr. Ismay from the Arun (two roach going together 
231b.) Messrs. Tribe and Parsons also weighed-in some roach from the 
Wandle and Thames. On the 18th we had a fine show of roach from the 
Thames, weighed-in by Mr. Tribe, 15 Ib. being the result of ‘ the gathering of 
the tribes,” and a very pretty tribe they were. Messrs. Mandry from Shepper- 
ton, Eccarins from King’s Langley, and Middleton from the “old swim,” also 
weighed-in some fish.—E, Ismay. 














THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A number of members of the above society were out on the rgth inst., and 
considering the fish were all taken from the open water of the Lea. A very 
creditable show took place. The following being the result. A visitor to the 
club heading the list with 5lb. 12} oz. roach. Mr. E. North qlb. 4} 0z. roach, 
Mr. T. Gretton 3lb. 14} 0z. roach. Mr. T. Pannell 3)bs. 3% 0z. roach, and 
Mr. A. Pannell 2lb. 2} 0z. roach. Making a gross total of Iglb. 54 oz. of 
roach exhibited. Messrs. Parrott and Webb, were also out, but failed to secure 
a show of fish.—THOMAS GRETTON, Secretary. 

September 21. 





WALWORIH WALTONIANS. 


On Friday, the 17th, Messrs. Bayley and Winter exhibited some roach from 
Richmond. A contest took place among the members «in the 19th for a hand- 
some writing desk given by Mr. Fox and two other prizes given by different 
gentlemen. The following is the result :—1st, Mr. and Mrs. Weatherhead, 
fishing with J. Brain, at Richmond, the first-named gentleman getting 
18 lb. 9 oz. of dace ; Mrs. Weatherhead also captured 6 lb. 74.0z.; Mr. Boalch 
and his son, with H. Brown, Richmond, 15 lb. 33 0z. of dace fell to the senior, 
and 73 1b. to the junior ; Mr. Swartz, 10 lb. 12 oz. dace, roach and barbel ; 
Mr. Bayley, 7 lb. 9 oz. dace ; S. Winter, 5 lb. 12 oz. dace ; Pearson, 2 1b. 602. 
roach and dace; Delhaye and Renault, dace, barbel and roach. Mr. R. Cain, 
fishing at the Rye House, succeeded in getting a few roach and lot of extra- 
ordinary large minnows. The amount of fish exhibited this evening amounted 
to nearly 80 lb., the heaviest weight that has been exhibited at’ one time in the 
Society’s club-room during this season.—Prxtr, f 


Sept. 20, 1880. 
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Way Burn Gas? Apopr Cuappurs’ REFLECTORS.—They supersede gas 
in daytime, and promote health, comfort, and economy. They are now in 
great yse in private houses. For prospectus, address two stamps to D. N. 
ee Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, London.—[ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 





DELECTATIO PISCATORIA. 
THE UPPER KENNEBEC. 


From the great mere set round with sunbright mountains 
Full born the river leaps, 

Dashing the crystal of a thousand fountains 
Down its romantic steeps. 


*Tis now a torrent whose untamed endeavour 
Is eager for the sea, 

Angry that rock or reefshould hinder ever 
Its frantic liberty. 


Then for a space, a lake and river blended, 
It sleeps with tranquil breast, 

As ifits haste and rage at last were ended, 
And allit sought was rest. 

In spicy woodpaths by its rapids straying, 
I hear, with lingering feet, 

Its liquid organ and the tree tops playing 
Te Deums strangely sweet. 


I break the covert : pictured far emerges 
On the enraptured sight 

The arrowy flow, green isles, a cascade’s surges, 
Foam flaked in rosy light, 


Still pools, and purples of the sleepy sedges, 
The skyward forest-wall, 

Old sorrowing pines and hazy mountain-ledges, 
And soft blue over all. 


O golden hours of summer’s precious leisure ! 
From care and toil apart 

Fresh drawn, I taste the angler’s gentle pleasure 
With friend of equal heart. 


Trout leap and glitter, and the wild duck flutters, 
Where beds of lilies blow: 

A loon his long, weird lamentation utters, 
And Echo feels his woe. 


We see in hemlock shade the reedy shallow, 
Where, screened by dusky leaves, 

The guileless moose comes down to browse and wallow 
On still balsamic eves. 


The great blue heron starts as if we sought her, 
On pinions of surprise, 

And to our lure the darlings of the water 
In pink and crimson rise. 


Still gliding on, how throng the sweet romances 
Of Youth’s enchanted land! 

A lordly eagle, as our bark advances, 
Glares on us, sad and grand. 

Onward we float where mellow sunset glory 
Streams o’er the lakelet’s breast, 

And every ripple tells a gotden story 
Of the transfigured west. 

Onward, into the evening’s calm and beauty, 
To camp and sleep we go: 

Thrice bless’d are lives, in tasks of love and duty, 
That end in sucha glow! 


HORATIO NELSON POWERs. 
(Zn Lippincott’s Magazine.) 
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THE DoG AND THE MoNKEy.—A Manchester correspondent of Zhe 
Fanciers’ Chronicle gives the following interesting account of a rat killing match 
between a dog and a monkey : ‘‘Hollinwood, near Manchester, was the scene of 
a rather novel rat-killing match the other day between Mr. Benson’s fox-terrier 
dog Turk and a Mr. Lewis’ monkey, for £5. The conditions of the match were 
that each one had to kill twelve rats, and the one that finishes them the quickest 
to be declared the winner. You may guess what excitement this would cause 
in the ‘doggy,’ circle. It was agreed that Turk was to finish his twelve rats 
first, which he did, and in good time, too, many bets being made on the dog 
after he had finished them. After a few minutes had elapsed, it now came 
the monkey’s turn, and a commotion it caused. Time being called, the monkey 
was immediately put to his twelve rats, Mr. Lewis, his owner at the same time 
putting hand in his coat pocket and handing the monkey a peculiar hammer. This 
was a surprise to the onlookers ; but the monkey was not long in getting to work’ 
with his hammer, and once at work, he was not long in completing the task 
set before him. You may talk about a dog being quick at rat-killing, but he 
is really notin it with the monkey and his hammer. Had the monkey been 
left in the ring much longer you could not have told his victims had ever been rats 
at all—he was for leaving them in all shapes. Suffice it to say that the monkey 
won with ease, having time to spare at the finish.”’ 
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To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R,H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Hoof and Horn Mounter. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road), 
With BRANCH OFFicrs, &c., in LONDON only. 
Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis, 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 


in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 


of Gardner, Pike. 


S. BIGG, 
FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFAC- [Paiae E, J. SILVERTON will send free 
TURER, 33, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(Private door). 
Agent for Hardy Brothers, Alnwick. 


Buy of the Maker, and save 25 per cent. 
All Rods and Tackle warranted the best 
Quality and Make. 


Hardy’s “ Specialities’? for Trout, Perch and 





DOING GOOD! 


to any 
person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr, Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 
MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP. 
Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

-.and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 183, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 174n, Oxford-strect, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, Londoc. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Lown Road. 


or 


Mr. B, R. Bambridge, 74 and 7-, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
«Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, to, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





* * The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, L.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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SEA AND FRESH-WATER FISHING NEAR 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


I HAVE to acknowledge the courtesy of the ‘Trent Otter” 
and another correspondent for recent information, through 
the columns ofthe Fisuinc GAzETTE, as to the fresh-water and 


sea fishing in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth, for I was 
thereby enabled to enjoy the best half day’s sport I have ever 
obtained since I have known what it is to handlearod. For the 
benefit of brother anglers who may wish to indulge in their 
favourite sport when they take their families to the seaside, I 
append a few holiday notes as to my doings in a part of the 
country hitherto strange to me. A word or two as to Bourne- 
mouth itself may not be out of place, for it possesses numerous 
attractions as a sea-side resort. It differs from any other largely 
frequented watering place I have hitherto visited, inasmuchas there 
is scarcely any “‘town” in the regular acceptance of the term, 
and no streets. They are all roads, and such well-kept roads, 
with broad asphalte footpaths, as you do not see everywhere. 
The houses are nearly all detached villa residences, good sub- 
stantial buildings, standing in their own grounds. There is 
nothing of the lodging-house type about the place, and yet, 
curiously enough, Bournemouth lives by its visitors, for at least 
four-fifths of these substantial residences, which in any 
inland town would bespeak comfortable retirement on the 
part of the occupier, are either let as a whole ready furnished, or 
Superior as is the accommodation, the 
terms are;far more moderate than at Brighton, Scarborough, Yar- 
mouth, Ramsgate, Margate, and other sea-side places that I have 
visited. The natural beauties of the place are great. The pleasure 


in suites of apartments. 


grounds, a mile in length, running from north to south right 
through the very centre of the town, with banks of pine trees on 
each side, and the tiny river Bourne meandering along its course, 
offer a most agreeable lounge and refreshing shade even in the 
hottest weather. The admirable manner in which these grounds 
are kept isacredit to the town. Bournemouth is an eminently 
genteel place, without being ‘“‘ stuck-up,” if I may be allowed to 
use this not very elegant, but neverthless expressive term. Only 
at rare intervals are there any public entertainments, and these 
are generally of amild character. There is an entire absence of 
horse-play by rowdy, caddish clerks at night ; and I can truly say 
that during my fortnight’s stay, I did not hear a single oath, not 
even from the boatmen, who may almost be deemed privileged in 
this respect. The sands are practically limitless in their extent from 
east to west, and they are backed up by tall cliffs, the summits crowned 
with heather, all aglow in the proper season with purpleand pink, with 
thousands of ferns cropping up to vary the landscape, and acres of 
pine forests. The tide recedes but a short distance—only afew yards, 
infact; and there is this peculiarity, as compared with other 
watering places, that it ebbs and flows four times in every twenty- 
four hours, in consequence of the cross currents from the Solent, 
and the western set from the direction of Poole. The bathing is 
excellent and safe, but there is a great scarcity of bathing 
machines. An enterprising man might make a lot of money in 
the season by establishing a good service of bathing machines. 
As it is, most gentlemen prefer to go some distance along the 
western beach, taking with them their own towels and drawers, 
undress there, and walk into the water. In point of fact, this is 
the best bathing spot, for in front of the few bathing machines 
that there are, both on the east and west beach, there is a nasty 
belt of stones, most distressing to tender feet, whereas, at the 
place I have indicated, it is all firm sand, and so level that non- 
swimmers need not be apprehensive of danger. The pier, 
opened recently by the Lord Mayor of London, is one 
of the finest in the kingdom, and it is admirably managed by Mr. 
Roberts, the pier master. So much for Bournemouth itself. Now 
for a few words as to the fishing. 


I cannot say anything in favour of the sea-fishing, for 
‘‘eood is not the word.” The beachmen or boatmen do 
not make it a trade, either because they have not properly 
tried the ground, or that they are indolent, and the visitors 
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do not appear to incline to the sport. I will say this for 
the boatmen, that two or three of them to whom I spoke on 
the subject were honest enough to state that I need not expect 
much sport if I went out; and they recommended me to try 
Poole, mentioning the name of an old salt there who has the 
reputation of being a cunning fisherman. So far as cunning 
is concerned he does not belie his character, for a craftier old fox 
I never met with, and I have had something to do with boatmen, 
and know their little weaknesses, especially the ‘‘ Well, thank ’ee, 
sir, a little drop o’ rum.” I adjourned with my veteran friend 
for the usual libation, and I learned from him that bass fishing 
is the principal sport off Poole harbour. ‘‘ Did they catch many ?”’ 
“ Well, yes, sir; sometimes gen’lemen ’1l catch as many as ten or 
a dozen in one day.” This didn’t look very promising, and I 
began to think that Poole was not a great deal better than 
Bournemouth, so far as sea-fishing was concerned. Terms were 
the next consideration. At what rate did this Dorset- 
shire Neptune estimate the value of his day’s services and the 
use of his boat. ‘ Well, sir,” was the answer, ‘“‘I allus 
gets from gentlemen a pound a day, besides perkisites.” I 
explained that a half day’s fishing would suit my convenience 
better than the entire day, and elicited the reply that the half- 
day’s charge would be fifteen shillings. I did not ask my friend 
to have another four of rum cold; I did not go fishing at Poole. 
I am equal to a little extortion by boatmen, but I mentally ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Prince, this is too much.” 

As to the fresh-water fishing, I had heard such wonderful stories 
of big catches in the Hampshire Avon, that, as an old Trentangler, I 
was only too eager to try what wereto me fresh fields and watersnew. 
Christchurch, which is five miles distant from Bournemeuth and 
Ringwood, seven miles further on, arethetwo nearest fishing stations, 
and thither I went one afternoon on a journey of inquiry. At 
Christchurch there is a good stretch of river, rented by the Jand- 
lord of the King’s Arms, the principal hotel in the town, but he 
informed me that he reserved the fishing for gentlemen staying at 
his hotel. He referred me, however, to some man, whose name I 
forget, who, he said, has about two miles of fishing, and issues 
day-tickets at the modest charge of ten-and-sixpencea day. I did 
not trouble to inquire whether this included the use of a punt and 
the services of a puntsman, because I prefer fishing from the bank 
with light running tackle, and I would rather have the man’s room 
than his company. I am also of opinion that the whole of this 
fishery belongs to the hotel proprietor, and that the reservation 
for visitors is simply a pretence. Anyhow, half a guinea a day, 
for bottom fishing is simply ridiculous. From Christchurch I 
went on to Ringwood, and at the White Hart Hotel I found what 
I had been hunting for—good treatment and a prospect of good 
fishing. A spacious well-appointed, old-fashioned hostelry, with 
a swinging sign outside, telling all comers its name; with broad 
and devious passages, stone-flagged and scrupulously clean, com- 
fortable little rooms, suggestive of snug dinner parties, a big 
smoke room, where there must be much cosy chat on a winter's 
night ; a landlord (Mr. Lowe) big, broad and jolly, and a landlady 
not quite so big or so broad but quite as pleasant; a place, in fact, 
where an angler could pitch down his traps, and with the know- 
ledge that there was a splendid river close at hand, could make 
up his mind to stay, calmly content that his creature comforts 
would be well cared for. Mr. Lowe is not the proprietor of the 
fishing at Ringwood, but he is the agent for the lord of the manor, 
and he issues day tickets at 5s. each. This was something more 
like business, and I promised myself a good day’s sport in the 
following week. Never was I more forcibly reminded of the truth 
of the saying that the “best-laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft aglee,” for no baits could I get in Bournemouth. Some of 
the butchers did not even know what gentles were; another pro- 


mised me from day to day, only to disappoint me. When you are 
in private lodgings you cannot set up a maggot manufactory, as 
you woulddo at home. I endeavoured to get some new wheat, 
knowing that stewed wheat is a taking bait for roach at this 
season, but there was not a bit to be had. I was driven to the 
very last day, and then had to start off with about a quarter of a 
pint of gentles, and those unscoured, fresh from the offal. I 
managed to get about as many more at Ringwood, and the whole 
I put into some damp sand, which I had taken the precaution to 
carry withme. And here let me advise any fellow anglers who 
may think of trying this water to ensure a good supply of baits 
being sent to them, for they will get none in the neighbourhood. 
When I reached the hotel that morning, I had never been on the 
river’s bank, and I did not even know my way to the water. The 
landlord kindly directed me to go to the third bridge, where he 
thought I should have some good sport, at a spot a gentleman 
from London had been fishing on the previous day, and had done 
tolerably well. This same gentleman was then fishing 
but as he was to return to town by the next train, I was told that 
I should probably meet him. I did so; and to my inquiry “ Are 
the roach biting this morning, sir ?’’ he vouchsafed no reply, but 
cocked his aristocratic nose in the air and stalked on. He was 
no fisherman, you can bet. The keeper, who was carrying his 
traps, answered, ‘‘ No, sir; we’ve not had a bite this morning.” 
This wasn’t promising again, but I said to my little eight-year old 
youngster, who had accompanied me, and is an embryo fisher- 
man, ‘‘ Never mind, my boy, we’ll see if we can’t do better than 
they have done.’ I found the place where ‘‘ Mr. La-de-da” had 
been fishing, his punt moored to the banks anda chair in it.- 
There was no cushion or ‘foot-warmer, which is almost a wonder. 
Just off the end of the punt there was a moderately deep hole, 
and scarcely any current in the centre of the stream. I tried the 
spot for nearly half an hour, and then gave it up, having dis- 
covered the cause of the languid swell’s failure. He had gorged 
the fish with ground bait. I moved from thence, in search 
of better quarters, and after a devious tour came to where 
the river is crossed by a low timber bridge. On 
the further side I found a good swim, almost at the 
junction of the single line for Bournemouth with the main 
South - Western line. Ascertaining from the keeper who 
came up at the time that there would be no trains on this branch 
line for nearly two hours, I stationed myself on the bridge, 
which is not more than eight feet from the level of the water, and 
there, in a little over two hours, I caught about twelve pounds’ 
weight of roach and dace, some of them spankers. I only 
shifted my quarters when I found that the fish were going off the 
bite and the wasps were coming on, for every time that I picked 
up my bag to put a fish in there were six or eight wasps crawling 
upon it. Shouldering my traps I made up the line towards 
Ringwood Station, and, after crossing another long timber bridge 
on the main line, descended into a meadow on the right-hand 
side. All about here the river is literally teeming with fish. 
Taking my stand opposite a couple of elm trees, I founda 
plendid swim running right down the very centre of the river, 
steady, level, and free from weeds. Fishing with a light 
Nottingham rod, free running reel, the lightest silk 
ine a procure, and drawn gut bottom, I was 
soon in my element and many of the fish out of theirs. I 
had plenty of ground bait with me—simply barley meal, kneaded 
up stit, with a handful of bran in it—but the fish were so well on 
the bite, and so plentiful, that little feed was required. Many 
anglers spoil their fishing by an excessive and injudicious use of 
ground bait. I never once shifted my position after this, and 
when I left off at six o’clock, which I was reluctantly compelled 
to do, in order to take back my youngster by an early train, I 
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was catching fish at every swim, for they were ‘‘ biting like mad.” 
I had exactly thirty-three pounds of roach and dace, not a fish 
under a quarter of a pound, for the sport was so good that I 
returned to the river all the small ones. Many of the roach were 
over a pound apiece, and afew exceeded a pound and a half, 
while the dace averaged half a pound, and gamer fish I never 
hooked. In conclusion, I would strongly recommend any roach 
angler, who wishes for good sport, to try the Hampshire Avon at 
Ringwood. Henry BARBER. 
Birmingham, Sept., 1880. 





THE TROUT STREAMS OF EXMOOR. 
By HeEron.—No. X. 


SPORT WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS. 


PL AaVANG left the angler for a long stay amid the beautiful 

scenery that surrounds Linton.and Lynmouth, enjoying 
himself in many of the enjoyments these pretty places afford; 
either fishing those charming streams, the two Lyns, a drive on 
one of the coaches which start from there to different places, a 
trip on the Severn sea, onone of the steamers that go between 
Bristol and Ilfracombe, an occasional day’s sea-fishing, which 
is very good; or last, but not least, a good burst across the moor 
with the Devon and Somerset staghounds. Ido not know what 
more he could wish in the way of pleasant pastime. 





I shall now leave him enjoying them and take wings once more 
back to some remote part of dear old Exmoor, amid the wilds of 
which the red deer loves to roam. J alight on that high part of the 
moor called Lucott Hill, at a height of over 1300 feet above the 
level of the sea. Oh! what a change has come over the scene. 
from the gaieties of Linton that I have just left behind (whose 
season is only just drawing to a close) to the quiet 
grandeur that prevails on ‘The Forest,” the quietude of 
which is only broken now and again by the note of 
the curlew or the bleating of the mountain sheep. As 
one’s eye sweeps over the scene one often sees a herd of the wild 
red deer brousing, or walking stately across the moor making 
for their lairs amidst the bracken of the dense coverts of some 
distant coombe, in whose shades they rest during the heat of the 
day. 

The scene is grand, and it is with a certain amount of reluctance 
that I turn to follow the little stream which I spy trickling out of 
the north side of Lucott some little distance lower down. 

Following it through a steep goyal that separates Bandle 
Barrows, it passes through Middlecombe, and two miles lower 
down flows by Stoke Mill. From this point till it reaches the sea 
the angler will findvery good fishing, but the trout run small. 
Now and thena pounder is got out of some of the deep pools. 

After leaving the mill, the stream takes a sharp bend to the 
right. On the right hand bank situated on rising ground, about 
half a mile off, is to be seen the quaint old church of the little 
village of Stoke Pero. 

Another mile and it flows into the dense coverts of Cloutsham, 
through whose steep ravines, interspersed with huge boulders, 
it rushes, forming numbers of pretty cascades as it tumbles over 
the rocksinto the deep pools which often form the soiling place 
for some lordly stag. 

Winding its way through the lovely glens abounding with 
beautiful wild flowers, and some of the rarest of ferns, it passes 
under Cloutsham Ball, so named from its round ball-like shape, 
and through the depths of Hornor for about a mile, when it reaches 
the mill. From this point the stream flows peaceably through the 
little village of Hornor, noted for its walnut trees, and enters the 
rich vale of Porlock. Crossing under the Porlock road, through 
verdant meadows, it passes to the old-fashioned little village of 


Bossington, and about a mile further on empties itself into the 
Bristol Channel. 

I believe accommodation can be obtained at Bossington, but 
anglers cannot do better than take up their abode either at the 
Ship at Porlock, distant from the stream a little over a mile, or at 
Porlock Weir Hotel, a little further off down by the sea. At either 
of these hotels they will find every comfort that they would wish. 
There are other inns in the village where good quarters can be 
had. 

Now I am in the neighbourhood of Cloutsham, and it being 
the height of the stag-hunting season, with that grand pack of 
hounds, the Devon and Somerset, I must give you an account of 
some of the sport which they have been having since the season 
opened, which it did on the 11th of August. The usual meet of 
the opening day is Cloutsham, at the farm-house belonging to 
Sir Thomas Acland, where the greatest hospitality is shown when- 
ever the hounds meet there. 

The opening day always takes the character of a gigantic pic- 
nic, for crowds come from all parts of the surrounding country. 
Hundreds of horsemen, vehicles of all descriptions heavily laden, 
are seen winding their way in all directions to the meet. Some 
coming over the summit of Dunkerry, others through the richly 
wooded glades of the valley beneath, till at last all assemble in a 
field on the top of Cloutsham Ball, looking down upon densely 
wooded coverts below, over the hill on the other side of the valley, 
with the beautiful Bay of Porlock and the Welsh Coast in the dis- 
tance. A grander and finer view, I think, could hardly be found 
ona fine day, such as it was on the opening day this year. Turning 
round to look in the opposite direction you have thickly wooded 
goyals through which many mountain streams trickle from the 
heather-clad Dunkerry, rising majestically up and crowning the 
scene. 

The appointed time for the meet has arrived and the pack are 
kenneled at the farm-house, and Arthur Hill, the huntsman, and 
George Louthwell, the whip, are seen coming with about five couples 
of tufters. They pass through the crowdand descend into the coverts 
below. Everybody is now on the tiptoe of excitement, but nothing 
is heard but Arthur’s ‘‘ Hoic Hi.”’ Presently there is a ‘‘ Hallo” 
onthe hill, and a whimper from one of the tufters proclaims that 
something is on foot; but soon is heard the cracking of whips, 
and the shouts of ‘‘Ware Hind”’ tell us that we must wait a little 
longer. Most of the field adjourn to lunch, and now the picnic 
begins. Cloths are spread, and the good things from the hampers 
laid upon them, and for a time the business of stag-hunting is 
quite forgotten, till every one is startled with several ‘“ Hallos,” 
and on the sky line of the hill opposite is seen a deer of some 
sort with two or three tufters close to him. 
glasses proclaim him to be astag. Arthur is soon seen in close 
attendance on him as he enters Horner Woods. Everybody now 
forgets luncheon, and look after their horses, and everything is 
being got ready for the start. But Arthur isa very long while 
coming for the pack, and by and by some one informs us that 
it was not the right deer—not the stag that Miles the Harbourer 
had harboured in the morning—and so we have to wait patiently 
still. At last is heard the welcome horn, too well known when 
Arthur is coming for the pack. Up he comes with the tufters, 
and tells us that a good stag has gone away over the moor. The 
worthy master gives the word to lay on the pack. Everybody 
now is eager for the fray and a crowd of some five hundred horse- 
men are off the moment the pack is laid on, each with heart beat- 
ing high with the expectation of a moorland run. The first 
twenty minutes itis as much as horses can do to live with the 
hounds, but the scent dies away and hunting gets slower and 
slower, and evening coming on, the hounds are taken back to 
their kennels at Exford without having gained the reward they 
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deserved. Directly the hounds had started, the carriages began 
to clear off, and soon Cloutsham resumes its usual tranquility. 
Since the first day these hounds have been having very good 
sport, having up to yesterday killed fifteen stags, but no long runs 
having been made, everybody was longing for one of the good 
old fashioned runs across the “Forest.” Yesterday week they 
were amply rewarded, as they had one of the finest runs on record. 

The meet was Yard Down, and a good stag had been Har- 
boured It was some time before he was found and induced 
to leave covert. He took to the moor, and when he was 
seen, there was no doubt as to his being a “‘ Galloper.” Away he 
went, heading for Linton at a tremendous pace—hounds having 
a burning scent. After going some distance he turns to the 
right by Moles Chamber towards Brendon, two gates through 
Bayworthy Water, and the celebrated Doone Valley, over Black- 
barrow Down and round to Hankam Head. Here he turns once 
more to the moor, and heads for the coverts of Cloutsham ; but 
again turning to the left, he went to Lea near Glenthorm, after a 
run of twenty-three miles, fast, from beginning to end. Many 
horses suffered from the run, and I believe three died. Wed- 
nesday the meet was at Haddon in the Dulverton country. A 
big stag was roused, but he was too fat to give much of a run 
and after running up and down the beautiful trout stream that 
I mentioned in one of my former articles the Haddio, was 
pulled down near the junction with the little Exe. He was a 
grand fellow of twelve points, brow bay, tray, and three on top 
of both horns. Friday was Cloutsham, and after a short run 
killed a stag of ten points. In my next article I shall hope to 
give you another stream of Exmoor, and combine with it the sport 
with the D. and S. staghounds again. 


(To be continued.) 








WINDSOR AND ETON ANGLING PRESERVATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE half-yearly meeting of this Association was held at the 
Bridge House Hotel, Eton, on Monday afternoon last, the 
Rev. C. C James, president, in the chair, supported by Messrs. 
Thomas Spreckley, C. P. Wheatstone, and W. H. Brougham, of 
the Thames Angling Preservation Society, Mr. T. B. Sharpe of 
the Maidenhead, Cookham and Bray Association, and of the 
local Committee, Captain Orlebar, Messrs. Parsons and A. 
Stevenson (secretary). The report of the Association was of a 
very satisfactory nature, as since the last general meeting the 
Society had been thoroughly resuscitated through the united 
efforts of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, and the 
Maidenhead Association, each of which having been re- 
presented on the Committee. The Association had be- 
come prostrate from the want of local support ‘which 
even at the present time is not sufficiently well extended to 
it, butitis hoped that as its usefulness becomes more fully de- 
veloped there will be no cause of regret on that account in the 
future. 

The result of the temporary union with the two neighbouring 
associations has been that Her Majesty the Queen, through Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, has graciously given her royal support by a 
donation of £10. His Royal Highness Prince Christian has not 
only given pecuniary help but has accepted the office of patron of 
the Association. The Duke of Buccleuch has also become an 
annual subscriber of two guineas, and the subscription list has 


been generally and largely increased. The Maidenhead 
Association has generously given a donation of ten 
guineas. The whole machinery of the Association has 


been put in thorough working order and altogether re-organised. 
Captain Cunningham, R.A., a resident of Windsor, has not only 


accepted the office of treasurer, but has liberally offered to con- 
struct at his own cost in his greenhouse a fish-hatching ap- 
paratus, and to utilise a portion of his garden as a running stream 
for rearing purposes for the benefit of the society. The Associa- 
tion has thus been highly fortunate in securing Captain Cunning- 
ham’s support. A good local committee has been formed of 
residents in Windsor, which it is hoped will be able, without the 
assistance of the two neighbouring associations, tocarry on the 
work of the local society, but at present the names of the repre- 
sentatives of the other associations will remain on the committee, 
and when desirable attend any particular or special meeting. 
The Association has also succeeded in obtaining the services 
of Mr. A. Stevenson as its secretary, and who is eminently quali- 
fied for the important position, not only on account of his busi- 
ness-like character, but as athoroughly practical angler. In re- 
ference to the protection of the splendid waters under the super- 
vision of the Association, from the ‘City Stone” at Staines to 
Monkey Island, one wholly paid keeper has been appointed, and 
another partially paid keeper, together with three or four honorary 
river keepers. Anapplication has been made to the chief con- 
stables of Berkshire and of Buckinghamshire for the co-operation 
of the police in the preservation of the Thames. This has been al- 
ready granted by one of them, and there is no doubt at the next 
meeting the other will have followed the example, as a favour- 
able acknowledgment of the application has been received. The 
financial position of the Association shows a balance in hand of 
£55 12s. 3d., and out of this amount the sum of £10 has been 
voted forthe purchase of Wycombe trout, of not less than one 
pound weight cach. The waters of the Association are already 
reported to be free from poachers, but the Committee will be 
able to do more in the way of protection, and in the increase of 
the stock of fish in the river, when the residents of Windsor and 
neighbourhood more generally sympathise with them in the pre- 
servation of so important a portion of the Thames for the benefit 
of all classes of anglers. Mr. Thomas Spreckley, Mr. T. B. 
Sharpe, and others, addressed the meeting, referring with satis- 
faction to the success of their efforts in placing the Associa- 
tion in a healthy position, and expressing their willingness 
to be ready at any time to assist the local committee when 
desirable. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. W. H. 
Brougham for his honorary services as secretary during the 
period of resuscitation, and in his reply Mr. Brougham said he 
felt satisfied from the first meeting that Mr. Spreckley’s remark, 
when the Association gave evidence of doing something there 
would be plenty to support it, would be fully realised; and 
whatever services he (Mr. Brougham) had rendered had been 
given with very great pleasure. The thanks of the meeting were 
also given to the representatives of the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society and the Maidenhead Association for having 
caused the revival of the Windsor Association, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was given to the Rev. C. C. James for his duties in the 
chair, 








SEA-FISHING. 
No. II. 

T is generally accepted that sea-fishing merely consists in a 
stomach not easily affected, and the patience to hold and the 
power to haul in a long line. A few weeks’ or days’ experience 
would soon dismiss so superficial a notion. We have met, in our 
time, with great success in most, if not all, descriptions of fishing 
in fresh water ; but we are compelled to own that we have much 
to learn before we can lay claim to proficiency in the salt-water 
branch of the art; for we maintain, before one can con- 
scientiously assume the title of a “‘ Master in Israel” in this res= 
pect, he ought to possess a knowledge of the character and 
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habits of the fishes after which he goes in pursuit. The 
unfathomable depths of the ocean, and the mysteries by which its 
inhabitants are surrounded, may throw difficulties in the way; but 
there is little excuse for the want of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of our prey, when they unwittingly give us the 
advantage when handling them, of noticing the peculiar forma- 
tion of the mouth of each individual, the power they possess of 
severing our lines by their more or less formidable teeth, and 
the nature of the food upon which they subsist, by opening one or 
more of each species when freshly caught. Indeed, we may 
safely say that a fisherman is an exception on our coasts who is 
not utterly at a loss how to proceed with any prospect of success 
when he finds himself over grounds he is unacquainted with, or, 
indeed, on his own familiar stations, in any attempt to catch a 
different description of fish, or follow a different style of fishing 
from thoseto which he has been accustomed. The fishermen 
who have gone out with us on the East coast have smiled when we 
have persistently and successfully fished for soles with a hook 
and line, and yet on the north coast of Cornwall they are usually, 
if notalways, taken in this manner; and the soles we have thus 
brought ashore have certainly been the largest and the finest 
in other respects we have ever captured. In spite of this fact the 
fisherman will be still in the race of the unbeliever. He will tell 
you it is all chance, luck, and unintentionally pun upon the word 
“fluke.” He will assure you, with some degree of truth, that the 
habits of fish vary in different parts of the sea; that he has 
known places in the globe in which fish caught in abundance in the 
English Channel will not look at a baited hook; of one harbour 
in South America in which he laid at anchor, where the sharks 
are perfectly harmless, whilst at a very short distance they areas 
dangerous as their nature will admit. We believe Humboldt speaks 
of this capricious abstinence in the shark as regards man’s flesh, 
and mentions likewise two rivers not far distant from each other 
in which alligators are contrasted for their amiability and their 
fondness for babyfood. Moreover, those who have fished entirely 
round our coast are well aware that the same hour of the day or 
the state of the tide differ widely inthe results of sport. But we 
must be allowed to adhere, after repeated trials, to the conviction 
that identically the same lines which catch soles on the Cornish 
seaboard are equally efficacious elsewhere, provided soles frequent 
such places. 

Success, it scarcely need be urged, greatly depends upon the 
selection of proper fishing grounds. We have often when anchored 
for an hour upon one spot, and not been rewarded by a single 
fish, up anchor and pulled perhaps not a hundred yards away, 
got over, maybe, a rocky reef, and at once commenced catching 
whiting pout, codlings, &c., as fast as we could haul up our hand 
lines. Yet in the same boat we have known others not get a bite, 
arising, it may be, from some little absence of tact, not keeping 
the bait at the exact height from the bottom, or other causes. 


We were out this summer on one occasion with a man, who, 
according to his own account was the best professional fisherman 
for miles. We sailed to an open sandy bay which we knew to abouud 
in heavy bass, and he proceeded to lay his long lines down in the 
deep water, expecting to have some great baskets of bass and small 
turbot to astonish us. The day being nearly over, and the lines 
having been raised several times with but a fish here and there, 
we suggested that the last hour should be occupied according 
to my notions; to trot the lines in the shallow water near 
the shore where the surf could break over them. This he did, 
reluctantly, and the amateur most considerably astonished the 
professor, who sulked all the way back, and was only reconciled 
to the lesson he had received when we suggested he should not 
give his mates any particulars of our trip—a most superfluous 
injunction. 





Yet with this man it was all rule of thumb ; for although this 
coast, as most others, is plentifully supplied with one sort of fish 
only at a particular season of the year, as mackerel, whiting, 
pollock, soles, hake, turbot, rays or conger, he had not the 
slightest conception where and how to fish at certain seasons, 
and consequently, if he by chance did get a good take, he at- 
tributed his success to the fish being there, and his blank days, 
to their entire absence. He would try hap-hazard for mackerel at 
the bottom, and wonder that he did not get a whiting or pollock 
on sandy ground, or soles and other flat fish on the rocky beds, 
or catch hakes or conger ina cloudless sunny day. As for suiting 
his tackle and baits to the fish, that was out of the question, andit 
was vain to tell him it was foolish to expect to catch whiting 
with the same description of hooks and tackle he employed for 
conger; or flat fish with the hooks and bait used for ray and 
turbot. 


We have dwelt upon the habits of this man more to show the 
type ofa class which the amateur should, if possible, avoid. This 
may be difficult, as there are many at every fishing station. For 
our own satisfaction and sport we would rather engage a man 
who is modest in self-recommendation, and will not overwhelm 
you with advice of practices which have been handed down from 
generation to generation, which todepart from on your part is 
considered so great a heresy that not even success can palliate it 
in the eyes of the devotee to ancient usage. CREEL. 








POACHING AT RICHMOND. 


WE have received complaints frem the Richmond professional 

fishermen of the the prevalence of netting in their waters, 
and they ask if something cannot be done to stop it. It appears 
some dozen men get their living by netting the river there, and 
on Friday last one of the ‘fishermen captured a net which would 
not leta dace of sixinches through. The fishermen say it is hard 
work to get a living at any time, and this wholesale destruction 
spoils the sport of hundreds. 


Cannot something be done in an influential town like Richmond 
to stop this scandal ? The fishing is rapidly improving there in 
consequence of the cleaner state of the river, but no fishery can 


stand against wholesale netting. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects: They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any woundor sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


GrorcE JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d, per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Barrs.—* The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’ the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd 36 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Abvrt.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated TRour Fulks, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled, Every article kept in stock is of the very bes$ 
description.—{ Apvt.] . - 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘¢ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


The Thames is now in prime all-round order for any fishing, from the suc- 
culent gudgeon to the fighting barbel or the lordly pike. The. flood-water has 
entirely disappeared, and the bed of the river has been swept and garnished— 
swept from all debris and staleness—garnished with clean filtered land-water 
so conducive and beguiling to the appetites of fishes. At Windsor I hear that 
barbel are being had in galore, and that at Monkey Island grand bags of roach, 
perch and barbel are being had. At Bourne End, Mr. Brooksbank (an invete- 
rate legering man) caught on Monday, amid a shoal of good roach, a trout of 
about 5 Ib., which was so badly hooked that, despite careful handling and 
dandling, it turned up its fins. From Mr. Maskell, the worthy landlord of 
that clean and desirable hostelry, the George and Dragon, I hear that some 
patrons with Harry Lockwell have taken some splendid barbel, and also that 





other fishermen have been making hay whilst the sun_ shone. 
At Hurley, Mr. Brooksbank has had some fair roach and _ perch 
and a tench of 3 1lb., and Mr. Sykes some splendid chub, best 


going 3lb. odd—the basket being exhibited at that “honest ale-house,’’ the 
East Arms, on the evening of the capture. In the Medmenham district, 
Messrs. Troupe, Captain Smith, and Mr. Cripps, with T. Street, have all been 
doing fairly. At Henley, the fun has Seen fast and furious, as the following 
items will indicate :—Messrs. Brown and Littlewood, five jack on Monday, 
going together 261b., and the following day five jack, not quite such tritons ; 
Mr. Arlett, 7 jack, from the Hambleden waters, 244]b.; a visitot, above 
Marsh Pool, one jack, 10lb.; Mr. Swiney, an excellent bag of chub, best 
going 41b.; Mr. Witham, with Vaughan, five jack, 27 1b. ; Mr. Hoblyn, wieh 
Parrott, a pretty bag of roach, barbel, jack and eels; Mr. Elcomb, with Parrott, 
two jack, going respectively 9% 1b. and 61b., and seven dozen roach. At Son- 
ning, on Monday, Mr. T. Hugget got hold of and landed two fine pike scaling 
21 1b. together, the best fish being 111b, ; Mr. Hare Winton, on the same day, 
bagged 17 1b. of splendid chub, best going 351lb. Mr. Huggett informs me 
that ‘‘ Mr. Hall, of the French Horn Inn, is a capital host—his tare plentiful 
and charges moderate,’’—quite a refreshing piece of river news in these days 
of gruff landlordism and overcharges. Thursday evening: iver perfection 
all round for any angling. Wind west.—MARLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Chertsey)- 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Capital order for angling. PRosprEctTs : 
Fishing prospects good. Weather very fine ; glass highest I have seen it this 
year. Sport DURING THE WEEK: Dr. Murdoch, out with Goulter six days, 
weighed-in here 87} lb. roach, besides throwing over five or six dozen small 
ones each day ; several other gentlemen have caught from 12 to 20 Ib. perdiem. 
—GeEo, H. THURSTON, Chertsey Bridge Hotel. 

The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in good condition for all round 
fishing. In good order for roach and perch. PRosPECTS: Prospects good and 
weather fine. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Roach have been biting 
well. Have been taking 10 and 12 dozen a day, and some good chub and perch. 
Four jack taken here this week, largest, 6 lb.—JoHN RusH. 


The Thames (Halliford). 


The condition of the water leaves nothing to be desired, and there is every 

rospect of some excellent all round-fishing during next week. I am sorry my 
ast week’s report did not reach you before going to press, as I had some very 
good takes to chronicle. This week my catches are as under, fishing with 
Mr. Long two days :—Ist day, 9 barbel and 33 dozen roach; 2nd, 5 barbeland 
4 dozen roach; one day with three gentlemen 4lb. of roach fishing, Mr. 
Plimpton and a friend two days, Ist day, 9 barbel and 3 dozen roach ; 2nd day, 
314 lbs. of roach. One day, Mr. Field and friend, 9 barbel. To-day fishing 
with Mr. Withers and Mr. Innes, members of the Clapham Junction Angling 
Society, I had a good take of barbel, 20 very good fish, the largest weighing 
43lb.—GEORGE ROSEWELL. 


The Thames (Kingston). 


There have been some chub and jack caught this last week. Chub up to 3 Ib., 
and a few jack to 5 1b. Plenty of roach. Igot 16 dozen one day. The best 
roach I know of weighed 1 lb. 4 0z., and some fine dace. The water is low 
and bright, and the wind this morning north-east.—JoHN JOHNSON. 


The Thames (Richmond). 


CoNDITION OF THE WATER: Getting very bright. Prospecrs: The fish 
have been feeding very quiet this last three days, owing to the water getting 
bright. All the punts have been out during the week with fair sport ; there has 
not been any punts to be had some days, and the people have had to go on to 
Twickenham. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: C. Brown, in five days 
64 1b.; T. Bushnell, on the 24th, 22 lb. of roach; 25th, 1 barbel and 13 dozen 
of dace; 26th, 25 lb. of dace and 2 barbel; 27th, 283 lb. of dace, 1 barbel; 
2gth, 10 Ib. of dace ; 30th, 8} 1b. of dace, 1 barbel. E. Brown’s best, 4 days 
52 lb. of dace and barbel; Job. Brain’s best, 5 days, 80 lb. of roach and barble, 
GENERAL REMARKS: Kit Brown, our river keeper, while on duty last Friday 
morning about 3 o’clock, caught two men netting at Isleworth; they will be 
brought up at Brentford police court on Saturday next.—JoHN BUSHNELL. 


The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge.) 


CONDITION OF WATER: The water is in very good order. PRospEcTs : 
The prospects for fishing will be very good during the next few days. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: E. Rosewell caught a splendid jack below 


Shepperton weir weighing 19 lb.; W. House caught one above Shepperton 
weir, weighing 11 lb. ; F. Purdue, in two days, 13 dozen roach and dace, some 
very fine ones; H. Purdue, in one day, six dozen of fine roach, the largest 
weighing 14 lb. ; W. Rogers, first day, seven dozen roach and dace ; second 
day, 1 jack 21b., 1 perch 4 1b,, 1 eel# 1b. ; third day, 3} dozen roach and dace; 
fourth day, 2 dozen perch and dace; fifth day, 6 dozen roach and dace, same 
weighing I lb. each, 2 barbel, weighing 6 1b. D. D. Hackett has been doing 
very well with the roach. The bank-fishers have been doing well with the 
roach and dace, one caught over 30 lb. weight.—_W. ROGERSON. 


The Thames (Sunbury). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: Good for all-round fishing, PROSPECTS: - 

Good. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK : I. Stroud (four days), best day, 

8 dozen roach, some weighing over 1} lb.; A. Stroud (five days), best day, 

8 barbel and 5 dozen roach; J. Stroud (four days), best day, 2 barbel and 
4 dozen roach.—ALFRED STROUD. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Water has fined down considerably, and is nearly as bright as before the last - 
push of water, which has done a deal of good, unhousing the jack and waking 
all our finny friends up, as the following will prove:—23rd ult., James Gray, 
with a patron, 14 lb. of roach and 1 jack, 6 lb.; 24th ult., ro 1b. of roach ; 
20th ult., 13 barbel and 1 chub; 27th ult., 6 jack; 28th ult., 1 jack, 3 lb., and 
a few roach; 29th ult., 3 jack, 24 1b., 4 lb. and 7 lb., and 9 lb. of roach; 30th 
ult., 2 jack, live baiting, 10 lb. and 2 1b. Plumbridge, witha patron, 26th ult., 
from Clewer Point, a fine-conditioned jack of 9 lb, 15 oz., also one of about 
341b. Charles Darling, Esq., of 35, Eastcheap, 29th ult., a fine-fed jack of 
12 Ib, taken live baiting from a skiff, and landed by Mrs. Darling in an um- 
brella. Paice, of Etonwick, with a patron, I jack, 3 1b., with spoon bait, 
I jack, 54 1b., live baiting (snap tackle), 1 jack, 6} lb., with a worm, whilst 
legering for barbel, 1 perch, 1} lb., with the spoon, 1 eel, # 1b., with worm, and 
6 barbel, 113. 1b. Lumsden, of Eton, with a patron, 24th ult., 5 chub, 11 Ib.; 
25th ult., 5 barbel and 1 chub of 4 1b.; 26th ult., 4 barbel and 1 chub of 3 lb, 
returning several smaller chub; 28th ult., 8 barbel and 3 dozen of good roach. 
A gentleman fishing in the old river with spoon bait, took 7 good jack in one 
day. Richard Gray, with Hockley, Esq., 29th ult., 2 barbel, 24 1b. and 3} 1b., 
5 chub, largest 4 lb., smallest 13 lb., 1 eel, 15 1b. On 24th ult. I had a mis- 
cellaneous bag of barbel, chub, dace, roach and gudgeon, largest 2 lb. 10 oz. 
Bank anglers have been doing as well as they ought to, but it is surprising they 
make, at least some of them, anything of a bag, as from my own observation 
stout tackle is the order of the day; were they to use the finest, with judicious 
ground baiting, capital bags must be made if fishing in a decent swim, and now 
that the weeds are fast going should be the time for those who do not believe 
in summer fishing, to make a start.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


The Thames (Windsor). 

Thursday, 9 p.m., water low, in condition for all-round angling. There 
has been a few fair takes this week. On Saturday, J. Maisey, with two gentle- 
men, had four jack, one 3} lb. and one 23 lb.; Maisey, sen., had three jack 
with same gentlemen, 144 lb. On Sunday, J. White, fisherman, had 30 1b. of 
barbel; on Monday, five barbel, largest 64 1b. G. Butler, out on Sunday with 
Mr. Smith, of Eton, caught five jack spinning, averaging 3 lb. each, largest 
5lb. Plumridge had a gentleman out with him on Sunday live baiting, and 
bagged two jack, one 61b. 9 oz. and one 3 1b. Messrs. Hill and Crain, of 
Windsor, had 4 doz. roach on Wednesday, Mr. Lipscombe 2 doz. Mr. 
Derling, of London, on the 29th landed a fine jack, 12 lb.; Mr. Paice, of 
Eton, one jack, 5 lb.—R. STRICKLAND. 


The Dove (Derbyshire)- 

The grayling are now getting full on the rise, and the banks of the Dove are 
well lined with fly-fishers from every part of the United Kingdom. Good 
sport, too, has attended all well-directed efforts. The small duns are coming 
into play. The fishare rising best about midday. We hear of 5} brace of fine 
grayling being taken by Mr. Mayfield with the whirling blue dun, a well- 
known fly to both fish and fishermen in the fallof the year. The wasp grub has 
been successful upon the Manifold, as some two or three good baskets of 
grayling have been landed since my last. Pike are beginning to run on the 
lower parts of the river. We hear of a fine customer of 63 lb. being taken 
from below Rocester. By the way, there is some excellent water here (some 
two miles) open to the legitimate use of the rod, where the grayling prepon- 
derate over the trout at the rate of ten to one, whilst the water is quite near to 
the station. Permission is freely granted by the freeholders, whose residences 
are near the stream (Dove). I may also add that Rocester is on the North 
Staffordshire Railway, within an hour of Derby.—THE SPLODGER. 


The Eden (Carlisle). 

The weather has been beautiful and fine this week past, and the water is in 
excellent condition. On the 24th inst., Mr. R. Archibald a good creelful of 
whiting, weight not known ; Mr. Wilson, Carlisle, killed four whiting and one 
sea-trout ; Mr. Hyslop, Carlisle, killed three whiting. A gentleman, whose 
name I could not ascertaia, killed a fine salmon with Mr. Atkinson’s quill 
minnow, and three other gentlemen were broke with salmon, on account of 
having worn-out tackle. Ontne 29th inst., Mr. Thos. Parkins, junr., killed 
a salmon weighing 141b.—THos. PARKINS, 


The Exe and Canal (Exeter). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water in fair angling order. PROSPECTS: 
We have had fine weather, but there are now indications of rain. SPORT 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: Some roach have been caught in the river and 
canal, but nothing of special note has come under my notice. Inthe canal near 
Turf, two gentlemen caught some nice perch with a live minnow; one of them 
also ran and banked a pike 43 lb. GENERAL REMARKS: A steam tug has been 
up and down the canal lately, and is, I believe, soon to be used regularly in lieu 
of horses for towing vessels. It willupset the fishing. Carp especially will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to capture if so often disturbed._J. A. K. 


The Exe (Tiverton). 

Fly-fishing, salmon. A good number of rods have been on the water during 
the past week, but with little success. The water is in very good condition, 
but there is a scarcity of fish up. The following gentlemen have been for. 
tunate enough to secure one each:—Mr. R. Austin, Mr. William Miles, and 
Mr, William Paine. —WILLIAM MuDFoRD, Tiverton, Devon. 


Lea (Ferry Boat). 
CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Very good. Prospects.—Could not be 
better as such good spord has been had. SpoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK. 
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—First class baskets of roach have been had by nearly all subscribers, Mr. 
Roll a nice brace of jack, about 81lb., another day, one 41b.; Mr. Wood a 
tench 3} Ib.» and Mr. Smith another 3 lb.; J. C. B. his first jack 6 lb. ; the 
Doctor has had some remarkably fine dace, but has not succeeded in landing 
any large chub; Mr. G. P. Roll has to-day captured a grand carp 23 inches long 
and 18+ inches girth ; he weighs 9}1b. ; he is to be preserved.—Fove. 


The Northumberland Rivers, 


During the past week our Northumberland rivers have been in splendid 
condition for the practice of the gentle art. On Wednesday several members 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Angling Association had their annual excur- 
sion on the North Tyne for the purpose of dace-fishing. Messrs. G. T. Linn, 
D. Taylor, Jos. Liddell, G. Hewitt, and A. Fox, succeeded in capturing up- 
wards of 27 dozen, including 3 dozen good trout, the majority of the dace 
averaging 8 oz. On a previous day Messrs. Liddell, Taylor and Redpath 
were on the tributaries of the Blyth, and landed 9} dozen of trout—several 
running from } 1b. to 1} Ib, each. On Wednesday and Thursday, Messrs. 
Cleghorn and Wood were on the Wansbeck, and creeled several dozen of fine 
trout—in fact, amongst our local piscators, good baskets have been the rule 
instead of the exception these last few days, and every prospect of another 
good week for our Northumbrian piscators.—LLODESJILD, 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland). 


As the season for our salmon and trout fishing is now over, we have only to 
tell of some pike-fishing ; and to anyone that cares about it they will get plenty 
of sport on the dead waters along the Suir and also on theriver Anner. They 
vary in weight from 2b. or 3 lb. up to at least 4o lb., one fish was killed at 
Carrick-on-Suir weighing 80 1b. The cotmen, early in the salmon fishing, pick 
up numbers of them in their nets. They are in full season now, and will con- 
tinue fit for use until March. The spoon baits, particularly the American spoon, 
with red tassel is the most killing bait, and of live baits the frog is the best 
mounted on double hooks, they will take a small trout, too. 
The last pike I saw after being killed had just swallowed a trout 
weighing 3 lb. In former years any man would get from the Con- 
servators Is. a head for each pike that was killed; if they gave that en- 
couragement now, we would have a greater supply of our finny tribe. Mr 
John Cooper has killed a few good pike lately up the river, and James O’Don- 
ohue landed very large ones on the river Anner, killing 56 lb. weight in the 
evening. Since the last flood there are an astonishing number of salmon going 
up the river, one person has just told me he saw salmon ‘as big as pigs ”’ 
throwing themselves at Kilshulan Bridge. Dora. 


The Trent (Newark). 


The water is in very nice condition for general angling, and clearing very 
rapidly since the recent floods; in fact it 1s, in my eye, a splendid colour for 
chub and roach fishing; a little higher, perhaps, than ordinary summer level. 
Prospects, I think, are first-class; the weather has been delightful this last day 
or two, and the wind in a pretty good quarter. Anglers may look for some 
fair sport among the roach and dace, bream or chub, this next week, if the 
present favourable circumstances continue. Barbel fishers might, perhaps, 
induce those fish to feed, if the swims are carefully selected and judiciously 
baited ; chub may be tried in all likely places with anice bit of scratchings ; 
and I believe the angler will not be disappointed of sport ; roach and dace have 
been taken this week with both gentles and a bit of bread paste, but not in any 
very great quantities; a few bream have been captured with worms (one I saw 
was nearly 5 Ib. in weight), and a 5 lb. barbel on a night line; while one local 
angler had a dozen roach and dace, taken in an hour and a half with gentles ; 
these are the principal catches I have heard about this week. A £5 All Eng- 
land fishing match took place on Saturday, a little above Newark, when, after 
a little over an hour and a half fishing, it was found that J. Dunn had secured 
the first prize with six roach, weighing 3 lb. 2} oz., Mr. David Slater being a 
very good second. 

Thursday night.—Water in very good condition, and clearing down very fast. 
—THE TRENT OTTER. 


The Wansbeck (Northumberland). 


There has been some very good trout-fishing in the river Wansbeck during 
this last fortnight, Mr. B. Brummel getting, with the fly, between two and 
three dozen in one of his excursions; Mr. R. Short getting six beauties—two 
of them 16 inches long, while the other four varied between 16 and 12 inches, 
with the worm having been in excellent trim.—S. TWEDDLE. 


The Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


Both rivers are now in good condition for fly-fishing, and good baskets have 
been made off of both streams during the past week with the artificial fly. The 
killing flies have been the honey dun bumbles, reds and duns, and the fish 
have risen the best in the flats and smooth glidings, very few fish being killed 
in the streams, Trolling on the Chatsworth fishery with the minnow, the latter 
end of last week, was followed with good results. The bottom fisheries on the 
Derwent have also killed some large grayling with the gentles, by fishing in the 
streams, i.¢., Nottingham style, several fish over a pound each. I hear of a 
large pike being killed in the Derwent, near Rowsley, with one of the mem- 
bers. Grayling fly-fishing is improving every week now.—GEORGE JAMES 
Eaton, Starkholms, Matlock Bath. 


The Yare (Norwich)- 


ConDITION OF THE WATER.—The river during the latter part of last week 
was very high, and for angling of very bad colour; and considering the quan- 
tity of waste water at the back of the New Mills, the front river will retain its 
height for sometime. PRosprcrs: There should be some good pike fishing 
for some time to come, as during the match of the East Anglian Piscatorial 
Society, it was quite amusing to see the shoals of roach jumping out of the 
water out of the reach of their enemy, the pike, one competitor hooking and 
successfully landing asmall pike, on fine gut tackle, with a worm for bait. 
SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Amongst the pike, two gentlemen took 
32, but returned 19 as being too small. Why will not other anglers do so i: 
¥, Sutton, Esq. and another gentleman had the greatest take of roach this 
season on Monday last, at Brundall, when they had 5 stone. The E.A.P.S. 
above mentioned, had their first match on Thursday last, but owing to the 
height of the water and the number of pike prowling about, great catches were 
scarce. Mr. W. Howard took first and a special prize with 12 1b. 9 0z., and 
Messrs. Parker, Webb, Bassingthwaite, Hart, Cubit, Duge, Nockolds and 
others, the remaining twenty-one prizes in order of merit.—PISCATOR. 





THE ANGLING ASSOCIATION AND FISHING ATTRAC- 
TIONS OF GRANTHAM. 


HAVE for some time been anxious to visit the fishing stations 
on the Great Northern Railway, where the company has 
liberally made concessions to the members of angling clubs in 
union with the three central associations, and to other places 
just a little distance beyond. I have therefore taken Grantham 
as a kind of starting point, as it possesses, to my knowledge, an 
admirably worked angling association, together with a large body 
of thorough anglers. I happen to be personally acquainted with 
several of the brethren of the rod in that part of the country, 
and I knew they would kindly and willingly give me the 
benefit of their practical and carefully gathered experi- 
ences in angling lore, so that I felt I could do full justice to the 
fishing attractions of Grantham, which I hope will prove useful to 
those anglers who happen to have friends in that neighbourhood, 
and others who may wish to avail themselves of a change of 
fishing waters, now being sought for in all directions. 

The Great Northern has long been a favourite line of mine for 
travelling purposes, on account of the uniform civility of the 
officials and the punctual arrival of trains, which, as a rule, can 
always be depended upon. I left King’s Cross on Saturday 
morning last by the ten o’clock express, which was due at Grant- 
ham at 12.9, and punctual to the time I found myself safely 
deposited on the platform of Grantham station, full of my angling 
mission and ready to fulfil appointments I had made previously 
with some piscators connected with the ‘‘Grantham Angling 
Association.” First of all it is desirable I should give an account 
of the association itself, which has for its patrons the Duke of 
Rutland, Sir J. H. Thorold, Bart., Sir W. E. Welby-Gregory, 
Bart., M.P., Sir Hugh A. H. Cholmeley, Bart., M.P., and 
Major Cust, M.P., with Earl Brownlow as president. Mr. 
W. George Ogden undertakes the im portant functions of secretary 
carrying out the duties of the office in an able and efficient 
manner. The object in forming the Association, as set forth in 
the prospectus, was ‘‘ to prevent the destruction of fish by the 
net, and to provide good angling for those who delight in that 
healthy sport,” as well as “to attain a perfect preservation of the 
river Witham and the Grantham and Nottingham Canal,” using 
the best endeavours of the Association to put a stop to the 
slaughter of fish by unfair and unsportsmanlike methods. The 
rules of the Association appearto have been drawn up with great 
care and judgment. One of the rules is that ‘‘no member be 
allowed to fish by any other means than by rod and line—no 
trimmers allowed,” and there is a rule to enable visitors to enjoy 
the privilege of fishing in the waters belonging to the Association. 
“« Any member requiring a ticket fora non-resident for a day’s 
fishing, can have the same by applying to the secretary.” The 
Association offers ‘“‘a reward of £1 11s. 6d. on conviction before 
a magistrate of any person or persons netting or illegally fishing 
the Association waters.” The number of members, which is by 
no means limited, was 176 last season, and this year it bids fair to 
obtain a similar position. There are two grand fishing competi- 
tions each season, one at the commencement, on the 16th of June, 
and an annual match in September, to each of which there are not 
less than fifty competitors, Earl Brownlow always contributing the 
first prize. There can be no doubt the establishment of this 
Association has done great things for the anglers at Grant- 
and neighbourhood, and the executive is entitled 
to much credit for the excellent manner in which it is 
worked, andin the strict enforcement of all true sportsmanlike 
rules. And now as to the fishing attractions of Grantham. I 
may, in the first place, refer to the angling available to the mem- 
bers of the Association, which, according to the rules, can easily 
be extended to a non-resident. The waters belonging to the 
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Association are the Grantham and Nottingham canal, from the 
commencement at the former place at the first bridge to Wools- 
thorpe Locks, extending over a distance of six miles. ‘This canal 
is supplied from the Trent, and contains most kinds of fish, 
except jack, which are not taken to any great extent. Then the 
Association has other privileges in the river Witham, kindly 
granted by Lord Brownlow and Sir Hugh A. H. Cholmeley, Bart., 
M.P., so that the members, by payment of a very small subscrip- 
shillings per annum, are entitled 
privileges to 


two 
and 


tion of about 


to considerable valuable angling 


which it is necessary to make special rules, such as No. 8, that: 


members are particularly requested not to take dogs. The canal 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Association is, I believe, free to 
anglers. In the neighbourhood of Grantham and within easy 
access, there are some capital private waters where large pike 
and perch are known to abound in goodly numbers, and out of 
which some fine examples have been taken. Belton Park lakes, 
belo ging to Earl Brownlow, are only a short distance from 
Grantham, and there is no great difficulty in getting permis- 
sion to fish on application to the steward, who resides in 
Grantham, and whose address can easily be ascertained. A 


day’s fishing in these lakes I am informed is one of 
pure enjoyment and they are well tenanted by the finny 
tribe. The Denton Reservoir is about four miles 


from Grantham—it contains something like six acres of water 
and there are plenty of big jack and perch in it. Mr. Collingwood, 
of Denton, grants permission to fish in the reservoir, and I am 
told that he is very liberal in doing it. The Knipton Reservoir, 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland, possesses about four acres of 
water, well supplied with good fish. It is about seven miles from 
Grantham. 

I think I have said enough of the fishing attractions of 
Grantham to establish the reputation of the neighbourhood as a 
good resort for anglers, and nowadays the piscators think 
nothing of distance if they know where some good fishing is 
easily to be had. I have always found the George Hotel at 
Grantham as having comfortable quarters for visitors, under the 
management of the late Mr. and Mrs. Fillingham. It is now in 
the hands of their nephew, Mr. W. Fillingham, and my experi- 
ence at the ordinary on Saturday last was of a_ very 
satisfactory character. The late Mr. Charles Dickens, in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” speaking of the journey to Yorkshire, 
says, ‘‘'Two of the front outside passengers wisely availed them- 
selves of their arrival at one of the best inns in England, and 
turned in for the night at the George at Grantham.” 

I cannot conclude my notice of Grantham without expressing 
my special acknowledgments to Mr. Roberts, of Watergate 
Street, and to Mr. W. G. Ogden, for their kind information, 
which becomes the more valuable as it is from practical experi- 
ence. I left Grantham by the 4.27 express for King’s Cross, 
where I arrived, without stopping, at 6.30, perfectly satisfied that 
Thad learnt more in the few hours at Grantham than I could 
have acquired by a personal visit to each of the waters I have 
referred to, as it was the result of long experience from well-known 
local anglers. B. 





SAMLETS. 


A LETTER appeared in the columns of the FisHIne 

GazETre a few days ago in which a desire was expressed 
that the capture of the samlet might be as lawful now as it was in 
former days. Now I fancy Mr. Byers would never have written as 
he did had he known the indignation which might descend on 
him from all quarters for his innocent expression of his ideas. 
Howbeit, I, who know what a vast cloud of fiery shafts I may 
bring about my head for speaking the truth, will, notwithstanding, 


essay the task to which Mr. Byers has summoned me amongst 
others. But before entering into the details of the matter, I must 
declare that if I support Mr. Byers fully and wholly in his views 
of the absurdity of the law, I do not give in my assistance out of 
any desire to be enabled to catch a fish in the capture of which 
neither skill nor consummate craftmanship—which is the essence 
of all true sport—is in any way displayed. The reasons for my 
adhesion to this gentleman’s views are based on quite a different 
ground, 

They may shortly be expressed as follows :— 

1. The act of capture and return to the water in an injured 
state is in itself a feat of cruelty in whicha barbarian might exult. 
I always kill my fish by at once breaking the neck, and then pain 
ceases. 

z. The fish returned to the water mostly die from the injury 
inflicted in the action. The air-bladder of such a diminutive 
fish is either ruptured, or the heart and other organs so severely 
compressed that the samlet often dies, or for a time exhibits such 
eccentric movements in the water that it falls a prey to larger 
fish. When at Cambridge I used constantly to fish for bleak, 
dace, chub and rudd with the fly; the smallest fish I was in the 
habit of transferring from my bait can to my aquarium, but the 
greater bulk invariably died from the effects of the mode of 
capture, yet a few usually remained vigorous and well. There 
was another angler to whom I often gave my smallest fish as bait 
for pike, but he told me his experience was the same, as most of 
the captives died. 

3. The law relating to the return of fry is practically a dead letter, 
and if it be stated that about one fish ina thousand of those caught 
is returned by the angler to its native element the assertion will not 
be far from the truth. I have been in many places where every 
shade of angler, high and low, never dreamt for a moment of 
conforming to the edict, and itis only in a few districts, and nea, 
considerable towns, that there is even a semblance of compliance. 
In Scotland, Wales and the North of England, in fact, in those 
localities where open waters predominate, the fry of the salmon 
may be caught without fear of molestation. In fact, when a lad, 
I have in the Ribble caught between 80 to go without, as far as I 
can remember, a single trout in the whole number. The same 
may be done in the Eamont, close to Penrith, a fishing centre, 


‘and this speaks forcibly as to the practical working of the law. 


There is little or no sport in such fishing, but facts are more 
awkward than theory; for though punishment may on rare 
occasions be inflicted, the vast majority of offenders pass entirely 
scot free. The present generation of legislators and piscatory 
authorities view things with what may be called the microscopic 
eye of men of science. This single eye gloats on asingle object, 
magnifies, dilates it, until it assumes proportions vast and wholly 
unnatural ; whilst the other eye, which should be carefully over- 
looking the surroundings and general bearings of the matter 
glares with an inane gaze onvacancy. Only lately the Mundella 
Act has been framed to meet the views of sensational writers. 
Unfortunately for it, the intelligibility of its passages is so palp- 
able, its language so concise, and composition in accordance with 
the rules of the English tongue, that I have found, after a perusal 
of its clauses, that many a mere lad to whomI have in bygone 
years lectured on scientific and agricultural subjects, would have 
been ashamed to have written a paper so devoid of perspicuity. So 
much is this the case in many Acts, that it is of the first import- 
ance that the Lower House, showing itself so devoid of literary 
ability, should have one more official permanently on its staff—a 
professor of the English language, to revise all crude and pedan- 
tically worded Acts, and let the nation know it is not represented 
by clodhoppers. 

4. It is true that few samlets return from the sea as salmon; but 
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the number caught by the angler is small 
when compared with the myriads that leave our various estuaries. 
And when we fully recognise the fact that only a minute fraction of 
the returned fish would ever revisit our streams, the unavailing 
nature of the law is plainly discernible. 

5. The matter may be viewed from another entirely different 
aspect. The highest authorities, with one consent, rank trout fly- 
fishing far above the pursuit of the salmon, and epicures place 
trout as a dainty before the rival giant. In trout streams the 
samlet is worse than a pestilence; it is the detestation of the true 
fly-fisher ; it usurps the place of the trout, diminishes its numbers, 
condition and bulk, and often spoils much of the best fishing, 
especially in low water. How oftenhas one had to anathematise 
its presence ! 

In conclusion I have long arrived at the conviction that no fair 
rod-fishing can injure any river truly adapted for its proper fish. 
Watching by bailiffs is in a great measure a farce; I know this, 


infinitesimally 


having been a conservator of a trouting steam myself. The 
placing of thorns, stakes and stonesin the bed of the river are the 
only fluviatile aids of any value for the preservation of fish. The 
forbidding the sale of fish during certain periods rigidly enforced 
is the best legal aid. With those who introduce fish into waters 
wholly unsuitable I have no sympathy ; for their assistance legis- 
lation is folly. The keeping of sewerage from rivers is of the highest 
importance, and the covering of hilly ranges and moorland with 
trees, to ensure the maintenance of alarger bulk in rivers, would 


be an aid second to none. 
THE RAVEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. S. Hansury, the Oaks, Sidcup.—We do not think such fishing as you 
want (except in private waters) exists withm twenty miles of London. 
There are probably 20,000 anglers in London, and ‘‘ good roach, bream 
and perch fishing, near a comfortable inn,’’ are things most of them would 
be glad to go more than twenty miles for. We advise you to try the Nor- 
folk broads and rivers; or the Avon, at Ringwood, might suit you. 


_——_ 


SALMON PINKS OR SAMLETS. 

S1r,—I am assured from pleasurable experience that every true sportsman 
will thank you for your editorial note to the letter of Mr. John Byers upon the 
subject of salmon pinks or samlets. This gentleman’s excuse for breaking the 
law is simply that adduced by every back-slum pickpocket as an excuse 
for filching a handkerchief the corner of which is incautiously exposed : that if 
he did not prig it some one else would. A more dangerous and unprincipled 
sentiment could scarcely be enunciated, and if followed out in its fulness no 
property of any description would be safe. Verily, because the dog-fish, and 
other rapacious pirates of the deep, help themselves bountifully to the return- 
ing shoals of salmon fry, the angler—that is, the man boasting of more re- 
finement and love of sport than the low pot-hunting fraternity daring to 
assume that ervied title—is to take upon himself all the attributes of the shark 
tribe and enter into the competitive area of destruction with these detested 
herds. Why, sir, there is not a creature on the land or on the ocean towards 
which this mischievous fiat, if encouraged, could not be applied by the lover of 
improving everything possessing life off the face of the earth, and thus tend to 
make our now mundane paradise a wild, sterile Sahara of desolation. Pray, 
whenever such tendencies dare to exhibit themselves in the correspondence to 
your journal, which has so ably and strenuously upheld fair and legitimate 
sport, impale the insidious suggestion on the point of your pen, as an intrusive 
and vicious attempt to prejudice and slander the honest character of our craft. 
=I am, oc., INDIGNANT. 

[Mr. Byers expected this, we presume, as he says his letter ‘‘ may open up a 
controversy.’’—ED. ] 





FENCE MONTHS. 

S1r,—having Been a Constant reader of your GAZETTE for some time, I feel 
it my duty to myself and Brother Anglers to Write to you respecting a para- 
graph in your last week GAZETTE, in making the fence months for Jack 4 
Instead of 3 months, the name that seems most mentioned his that of a Mr. 
Leo Bonvoison, now who and what his he. can you tell us, his he a Gentle~ 





men that has got private waters and wants it fished during the Close Season. 
for Surely he Cannot Be an Ordinary Working Fisherman to try and Spoil the 
pleasure of men who like myself can only get a day’s Sport now and again do 
we Only want to go out Cold days and nights, or are we going to spend our 
Summer days as we have done for many years, by the Water Side, and Another 
Consideration is this, Live and let Live, will Mr. Leo Bonvoison show his 
Generosity by proposing to Erect Alms Houses for the Tackle Shops Dealer 
during the Close Season and I feel sure they will do for him the same as they 
did for Mr. Mundella present him with a Testimonial Surely some of my 
Brother Anglers will read this Carefully Over and Perhaps you will kindly 
assist me by giving Publicity to it in an Early Issue of your GAZETTE.—I am, 
&e., BAD TO NURSE. 
September 28th, 1880. 


[If ‘Bad to Nurse’? will enquire at any of the best London Angling Clubs, 
he will soon hear who Mr. Bonvoisin is.—ED. ] 





GRAINING. 


S1r,—An obliging correspondent has sent me two very beautiful specimens 
of the graining (Leuciscus Lancastriensis), for which I am very much obliged, 
as I have never before had an opportunity of inspecting the fish. Owing, un- 
fortunately, to my having been up the Thames at the time of their arrival at this 
office, they were in an advanced state of decomposition before I received them. 
This, however, did not prevent me making the following observations of the 
fish :— 

Colour.—A sort of drab in the upper part; though, of course, it is possible 
that the original colour was, as Yarrell describes, of a reddish-drab tinge. I 
could see no red. Perhaps the sender will describe the colour directly after 
the fish has been caught. Fins all of a yellowish-white. 

General characters.—The great distinguishing character between the graining 
and other members of the Zewciscind is that the back fin (dorsal) commences 
exactly halfway between the end of nose and end of fleshy portion of tail; all 
the fins are longer than those of the dace of the same length; the scales are much 
larger and more pronouncedly striated ; Yarrell says, forty-eight in the lateral 
line,—in the specimens I now refer to I counted only forty-seven. This is a 
difference of but little importance however. The fleshy part of the tail and 
its fork are very like a bleak in slenderness and extreme bifurcation. The 
length of head, compared with total length of body and tail, was as I to 6 ; 
depth of body to the same, as t to 5. Throat teeth in two rows, two and five 
on each side. 

Now these fish could only be mistaken by an angler for dace ; if these parti- 
culars are borne in mind, however, such an error cannot occur. In graining the 
fins are larger and all yellowish-white—the ventral fins of dace are greenish- 
white, with a reddish tinge; the dorsal commences in the middle of the 
graining, whereas, in the dace it is further back; the nose is more rounded ; 
the upper line of the head is straighter ; lower edge of fore-gill cover less 
angular, and dorsal profile less convex than in Leuctscus vulgaris—the dace. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


— 


SWANS ON THE THAMES. 

Srr,—Mr. Keene’s statement that he saw 200 swans in two miles of wate 
on the Lower Thames has caused considereble astonishment among the river 
keepers, who, when they took stock of the birds at the end of June last, found 
only 89 swans and 19 cygnets between Staines and Richmond, Where the 200 
came from is a mystery.—I am, &c., KKEEPER. 


—_——— 


WESTWOOD’S BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA. 

Si1r,—In your obliging mention of my “ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’”’ in last 
week’s FISHING GAZETTE, you alluded to a Mr. Dashwood, Will you allow 
me to put in an erratum, and assure you that the only responsible party in con- 
nection with the work in question, is and has been yours, &c., 

Brussels, 68, Rue de la Loi. T. WESTWOOD. 

25th Sept. 1880. 


—_—_—_—_———— 


THE LOCK-KEEPER AT SHEPPERTON. 

S1r,—I was surprised on reading the article by J. H. Keene (‘‘ The Thames 
as itis’’), finishingup witha growl about the conduct of Newble, the lock-keeper at 
Shepperton. I think that Mr. Keene must be mistaken, for I often go fishing 
at Shepperton, and I have never found Newble ‘‘ the rough, untidy fellow,”’ 
and have always met with civility. A fortnight ago he had a man helping, and 
I must certainly say on asking him a question about the fish he was rather off- 
hand, but that was all. I often fish below the lock, for it is more sheltered, 
and I have had every chance of hearing Newble speak, and it is always with 
civility. He does not know me; but I thought it only right to say a word for 
him, which I am sure will be borne out by others who are in the habit of 
passing through the lock. Ifyou will please insert this in your valuable paper 
you will greatly please yours respectfully, W. T. WHITE. 

68, Dalyell Road, Brixton, 

Sept. 27, 1880. 
_ See 
THE NEW LINE TO THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

S1r,—Referring to the notice in your GAZETTE of 7th August last (signed 
“‘Esox Lucius’’) under the above heading, recommending anglers visiting 
Yarmouth to patronise Stalham (Barton Broad), I, with others, from the 
flattering terms contained in it, availed ourselves more than once during last 
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month to pay that Broad avisit; and. for your information and those of our 
brother anglers who may feel disposed at some future time to visit Stalham, 
beg to be allowed to submit a few observations in reply on behalf of those who 
accompanied me. 

It is stated in that notice that ‘it is a great boon to travel under cover almost 
to the water’s edge,” from whence boats can be obtained. This we readily 
admit, but we beg to observe that, to reach the Broad, we were surprised to 
find that it was a good two miles’ row. This, however, we do not complain of, 
as it was good exercise and very enjoyable; the weather being fine, and were 
afterwards repaid with good sport, though the fish generally ran smaller than we 
expected. There is, nevertheless, good perch and jack fishing to be had there 
with live bait, to which we can testify from practical experience. gt 

As regards the accommodation at the Maid’s Head (as recommended), it is 
certainly very good ; but we beg to suggest, if the landlord wishes to secure 
patronage, that the tariff for breakfasts for anglers should be reduced ; and we 
would also suggest the necessity ofeither the landlord or boatman keeping a 
fresh supply of ground bait, or have at hand the materials ready for mixing it 
up as required ; as they do at Cantley on the Yare, which we think they would 
find it to their purpose todo. But as a_ precautionary measure we would re- 
commend anglers going that way to fish, to take what bait they could with 
them, and then they could rely upon them being in proper condition when 
required. 

With respect to the boatman, (Mr. Teasell) we found him extremely civil and 
obliging, and deserves good patronage. His charge for boats is exceedingly 
moderate (ts. 6d. per day), and he hopes by next season to have ready a larger 
supply of craft at a reduced charge, which shows a desire on his part to meet 
the requirements of anglers visiting Stalham, and which we hope to do again 
next year.—I am, &c., PISCES. 

Sept. 27th. 





A VALUABLE SUGGESTION, 


Sr1r,—I have no wish to detract from the well-deserved fame of Mr. William 
Bayley, who can well afford to drop a leaf from his many laurels if such were 
doubtfully earned ; but I beg to state that the ‘‘ valuable suggestion ”’ to 
anglers to make a careful survey of the banks of rivers ‘‘ during their ordinary 
level to mark such spots as won’t be good feeding places in a flood,” is not 
new. IfI am not greatly mistaken the same instructions appeared in the 
Field some few years ago, signed “ Greville F.,”” who therein speaks of the 
desirability of examining the beds of rivers when in severe drought—which he 
terms the skeleton of the stream unclothed with its aqueous folds—for the pur- 
pose of noting holes, shoals, shallows, sand, gravel, mud and weed, for future 
operations. With your permission, I will look up the article, which may be 
worth reproduction. Whether any one has further anticipated this practical 
advice before the Fve/d’s expression of its utility, I cannot say; but if so, let 
the credit be traced back, if possible, to its originator.—I am, &c., LEX, 


FISHING IN THE FENS. 


S1r,—With your kind permission the two militia sergeants of Mr. Leo 
Bonvoisin’s able but somewhat exaggerated article of September 18th, ‘“‘ A 
Day’s Summer Holiday in the Fens,’’ would like to say a few words, not only 
in vindication of their characters as sportsmen, but information to your nume- 
rous readers of the wider range of fishing places of the sixteen miles hired by 
our society, than the one mentioned by Mr. B., which society numbers 500 
members, or thereabouts, of which your humble servants, with others of the 
militia staff, are members (one of whom belongs to the committee), and 
has been formed three years, and is just getting into ship-shape, “ slow but 
Sutens 

Though a great portion of the members belong to Ely—one-third, I should 
think—would it surprise Mr. B. that the best fishing now is obtained up, and 
not down the river, and have vacated Mr. South’s spot for the upper portion of 
the river, where the most and best roach can be obtained. There is no doubt 
about the matter that the river Ouse (about Ely and vicinity) is second to none 
in England for general fishing, especially roach. Perch don’t run to 3 lb. and 
upwards, as Mr. B. states, or dace to 12 or 13 oz.; the former I have seen 
up to 23 1b., and 6 or 7 oz. the latter. But please allow us, as old spinners 
of two days per week, limited by the society (which time we do undoubtedly 
make jack our specialty), to flatly contradict the statement that the river is 
alive with jack; we only own to a fair sprinkling. If his statement be true, 
how can he only account for one or two jack being taken in his article, 3} 1b. 
one day, and the same another? In fact, he speaks very little about them, only 
that he was informed that there were two men down here—umilitia sergeants, 
he believed—who made trolling their specialty, and were very successful, which 
was ‘‘ much to be regretted, as their style is anything but scientific.’’ ‘ All is 
fish, however small and miniature that seizes these men’s lure.’’ 

Which I presume Mr. B. means to say, or should have said, that there are 
only two out of a society of 500 members who know how to catch pike, or that 
480 members are duffers, because they are skilful, bat not successful. The 
limit of two days per week for trolling—which was not known, I presume, by 
Mr. B.—disproves anything of the kind about making (which would read so) 
jack our specialty every day of the week. We leave the latter part of the 
accusation about taking everything, however small, to the remaining gentlemen 
of the society, some of whom know to an ounce what fish have been taken by 
the trollers of the Ely portion of the society. 

I have mentioned in the early portion of my letter that up the river is better 
now than down for fishing. We beg leave to inform your numerous readers, 
ED as to pay Littleport a visit, not to forget to try a day or two this side 
of Ely. 

Further information relative to fishing spots between Cambridge and Denver 
Sluice, a distance of thirty miles (including of course the mile of water super- 
intended by South), we shall be most happy to forward to any gentleman at 
any time. Permission to fish in the Association’s water can be obtained from 
Mr. Purchas, Secretary Ely and Cambridge Angling Society, the Bank, Petty 
Cury, Cambridge.—We are, &c., 

September 27th, 1880, JAMES ADKINS AND ROBERT BRYANT, 

Staff of Militia, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 





AMATEUR SEA-FISHING—FINE y. COARSE TACKLE. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘Creel,’’ condemns gut tackle for sea-fishing. 
I think he is wrong, for I have used it to great advantage. My fishing grounds 
are mostly Brighton and Eastbourne. 

At the former, with an ordinary gut paternoster, I have caught large 


quantities of bream, whiting, small conger and dogfish, with the loss of very 
little tackle. The fish here do not run large, up to 3 lb. at most. That gut 
had the advantage over the ordinary hand-lines was proved when I was out one 
day in a large sailing-boat with three friends. They fished with hand-lines, as 
did the two boatmen. Our take was very considerable, but more than half fell 
to my lot, much to the astonishment of the boatmen. On another occasion, in 
company with Captain D., we got amongst the dogfish and caught eighty- 
eight one day and over a hundred the next, I still having the lion’s share, with- 
out the loss of more than half-a-dozen hooks. 

At Eastbourne the fish run much larger, and there I use single or double 
salmon gut, an 8-plait silk line, a short stiff jack rod, and a sinker of 8 oz. to 
I20z. The fishing here, on the rocks about five miles out, is grand at times. 

My boatman, Sayers, a very steady and trustworthy man and a good hand at 
fishing, when I went out with him the first time shook his head on seeing my 
tackle, but he soon altered his mind, for I caught twice as many and better fish 
than he did with the hand-lines. We got bream up to § lb., pollack up to 
8 lb., skate, whiting pouts, &c., and conger, the latter up to 10 1lb., I landed 
one, in fact, rather over 1olb. For all those fish my tackle was sufficiently 
strong. I can quite understand ‘* Willcocks”? should recommend 8 or 9 inches 
of brass wire for the professional conger fishing, as the bait is generally gorged, 
but in fishing with rod and line you strike as soon as you feel the bite, and you 
hook the fish through the lip. Big conger, like ‘‘ Creel’’ talks about, are never 
caught within four to five miles of theshore, and very seldom such as Ifo lb. to 
12 lb. May I ask ‘‘ Creel”” whether he has ever seen or caught one of the 
monsters of 100 lb. during his fifty summers’ experience ? 

That one does lose tackle at times in big fish I do not deny, but yet it is 
astonishing what strain fine lines such as described will bear. As an instance, 
one day, being out with Sayers, I hooked a big thing (using double salmon gut 
at the time), from the play, or I should rather say non-play, I could not make 
out what I had on. However, after some considerable time, the depth being 
about twelve fathoms, I brought to light a large skate, the size of an ordinary 
dressing-table. The tide was running fast, and my fish, which was about ten 
yards from the boat, turned over slowly like aspinning bait. Try what I would 
Icould not get it nearer the boat, so was at last obliged to lower the rod and 
ask Sayers to get hold of the line and pull in, although I had misgivings about 
the operation. My fears weresoon realised; the gut broke and away went Mr, 
Skate rejoicing. Sayers was extremely excited during the operation, and anjy- 
one going out with him and mentions this he is sure to recollect. 

When I last saw Sayers he had a rod and tackle after my style, and says he 
is doing great execution with it.—I am, &c., HSS 


PERCH v. BLEAK. 


S1r,—I am surprised to see a letter under the above heading in your paper 
of the 25th, written by ‘* Mr. Hornfeck,’’ and which he knew at the same time 
to be atissue of falsehoods; he stating that I had been forced to resign my 
position. I was; but not ashe stated in his letter, but through cheating me 
out of a prize that I fairly won. As to my right to interfere, I should like you 
and those who have read that letter to understand that I am still a member of 
that society, holding my privilege ticket, and having my yearly subscriptions 
all paid up. But, sir, myself and ten others belonging to that club have deter- 
mined to sever our connection with the Eustonian Angling Society rather than 
submit to such behaviour, and are rather surprised that the secretary should 
have lent his name to such a letter, knowing at the same time that he did not 
write it.—I am, &c., T. S. WEBB. 

4, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 

[ We can insert no further correspondence on this personal matter.—ED. | 


A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—In your last issue you published a note under this heading from Mr. 
B, R. Ban.bridge, in which he states that my report of his weight of fish taken 


_by him in the fishing contest of the previous week, and as reported in my notes 


to you, published in your issue of the 18th, was incorrect. 

I was very surprised to see this, as I myself took the weight of fish from Mr. 
Bambridge’s own notes, as supplied by him to the secretary, and I have since 
inspected his notes again, and find that my report, viz., barbel, 29 lb. 12 oz. ; 
chub, 3 lb. 9 0z.; total, 33 lb. 5 oz., was perfectly correct, therefore if the gross 
weight of fish as Mr. Bambridge says was 32 lb. 13 oz., then he himself must 
have supplied the wrong weights to the secretary, for the weight as I give it 
still stands in the club record of the contest. 

I think Mr. Bambridge should have exercised more care before charging me 
with carelessness or inaccuracy in my notes to you.—I am, &c., 

Royal Albert, Windsor, September 30th. Rost. STRICKLAND. 











CLOsE or NET FISHING FOR SALMON.—In most of the fishery districts 
throughout the country, net fishing for salmon closed on the last day of 
August. The Fishery Conservators of the Kent, Bela, Duddon and Leven 
district have, in their wisdom, for reasons best known to themselves, extended 
the season for a fortnight into September. The consequence is that few fish of 
any size have hitherto been caught by rod or in the nets of the upper proprie- 
tors, and none but those interested in the tidal fisheries are satisfied. Taken 
generally the season has been a moderately good one, nothing extraordinary, 
perhaps, but still a fair average. During the last fortnight the takes of the 
nets were not nearly so large as was expected would be the case. The largest 
fish of the season we have heard of was one of 21 lb., taken on the Low Levens 
fishery, and the Dallam Tower nets had a similar fish. On one of the closing 
days on the Low Levens fishery the only salmon taken inthe nets was one of 
61b. A good many flukes were also captured. With the trout net a few nice 
perch, roach and trout were taken from the river; none of the latter were of | 
unusual size. The rods have not as yet done very much. The floods during 
the past few days didnot yield nearly so many fish as could be wished ; about 
7 1b. of morts, sprods andtrout being the best we heard of onthe open water. 
At Levens some trifling better takes were had, Mr. Craig, as usual, being 
pretty well to the fore. Had not the river been so high during this week some 
good morts would have fallen victims to the night angler. On Tuesday night 
some fair sport was had, but rain came on and the river rose and spoiled all.— 
SPRINT. 


Wuy Burn GAs? Apopr CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS.—They supersede gas 
in daytime, and promote health, comfort, and economy. They are now in 
great use in private houses. For prospectus, address two stamps to D. N. 
ea Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, London.—_[ ADVERTISE= 
MENT. 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On September 26th Mr. 
Newton’s prize—a gold ring—with a fine jack. 
and dace; Mr. Miles, bream; Mr. Wilson, bream; Mr. W. High, roach; 
Mr, Morgan, roach and dace; Mr. Thompson, bream. Mr. F. Adlard, of 
Baker’s Entry, Waltham, while fishing near the Powder Mills, caught four 
jack (1) 5b. 12 0z.; (2) 4 lb. 8 0z.; (3) 2 lb. 12 025 (4) t Ib. 8 0z.— 
C, HARTLAND, sec. 

Sept. 25th, 1880. 


M. Dymond was successful in winning Mr. C. 
Mr. Atkiason, roach 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, September 26th, several members went to Amberley, returning 
with some good shows of fish. A. Shakel, bream; G. Taylor, bream ; 
D. Davis, roach; Mr. France, bream; Mr. Charrel, bream ; A. Glass, roach 
and a fine dace from St. Margaret’s—sent to Mr. Miller, East Street, Walworth, 
to be preserved.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

Sept. 27th, 1880. 








BARROW, QUORNDON AND MOUNTSORREL ANGLING 
SOCIETY. 

This society’s fishing match came off on Saturday, Sept. 25, in the old Soar, 
between Quorndon and Barrow. Prizes to the amount of ten pounds in money 
were contested for. There were thirty-two competitors, and amongst them 
many proficients in the gentle art ; but the condition of the water, through the 
late excessive rains, not being good, very small taks of fish came to hand. In 
fact the first prize of £3 was taken by Radford, of Loughborough, with one 
fish, a bream, weighing 1 lb. 6 oz. ; second prize of 30s., by Ward, of Lough- 
borough ; third prize of 20s., by Barradell, of Selby ; fourth prize, 15s., Birch, 
of Barrow; fifth prize, 12s. 6d., by Pegg, of Loughborough, the limit for a 
prize being six ounces. No other competitors came up to the above weight, 
though one had 52 0z. The reports so far respecting the pike fishing are very 
encouraging ; the water is getting in geod condition, and fish biting freely, 
several very fine fish having been taken by Messrs. Sharpe, Billson, Humber, 
Bradley and others.—J. DARKER, hon. sec. 

Quorndon, Sept. 28, 1880. 


BATTERSEA FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this club fished at Weybridge on Sunday last, for prizes 
presented by Mr. Butterworth, which resulted after a good contest in Mr. 
Newton, taking first prize with 1lb. 15 oz. The takes during the week were, 
Mr. F. Payne, a handsome show of roach and perch from Wraysbury, one 
perch weighing 2lb. 9 oz., has been sent to Mr. Cooper, to preserve. Mr. 
Martin 6lb. 5 oz. roach from Windsor. Mr. Sewell, roach and chub from 
Datchet. Next Sunday the members fish a match at Bray, first prize a silver 
lever watch and chain. Second 19s. 6d.; both presented by F. Duncan, Esq. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


“ Fortune favours the brave.’’? This old adage applied to us on Thursday 
last, as we were favoured with the name and, most ofall, the money of another 
patron, three new members, and more prizes. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
no one any good,” but the wind happened to be in the right quarter. On 
Thursday last our host, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Mellor succeeded in catching from 
the Virginia Water jack and roach, the gross weight being 21 lb. rooz. On 
Sunday last was the day for christening the new rod given by our patron, Sir 
Henry Peek, Bart., which was done in rare style by the winner, Mr. R. A. 
Banfield, with a show of roach and bream weighing 17 lb. 5 0z. Mr. Wilson, 
our Lea fisherman, had 3 lb. 2 oz. of roach; Mr. Hines, 3 lb. of roach and 
dace, from the Thames ; and myself 5 lb. 25 oz. of roach, from the Thames ; 
all fish were taken bank fishing. On Thursday next we fix the day for our 
host’s prize and another prize given by Mr. Hamilton. Members will please 
accept this intimation.—C. NEWMAN, sec. 





BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 26th inst. Mr. Bastain jack from the Wesh Harp, Mr. Leslie chub 
and dace from the Thames, Mr. Dillon roach from Watford. Other members 
were out, but without success. Next week we expecta fine show, as there is 
a good prize to be fished for, and all have set their hearts to win it.—H. A. V. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on the 26th: Mr. Chambers, jun., 
4 1b. roach and bream from Amberley, Mr. Chambers, sen., I perch, which 
weighed 1 lb. 43 0z., and some bream from ditto; Mr. Castell roach and dace 
from the Mole; Mr. Perry roach, and Mr. Martin ajack from Ware. We fish 
next Sunday for Mr. Head’s prize.—F. CASTELL, Secretary. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of the above club competed for a series on the 26th, at Datchet, 
when the successful winners being Mr. Valentine, first ; Mr. G. Withers, second ; 
Mr. Innes, third; Mr. E. Wilson, fourth, there only being 1 02. between first 
and second, and 2 oz. between third and fourth, which made the weighing-in 
very exciting as they were so close together and the prizes were for roach only. 
No other fish would weigh for prizes, although many members had dace, &c. 
The other members weighing-in, were Mr. Hamilton, roach; Mr. Steele, rvach ; 
Mr. Sutton, roach and dace; Mr. Jennins, roach; Mr. T. Smith, roach ; Mr. J. 
Wilson, roach and dace; Mr. G. Walkley, roach and dace; Mr. Maslin, 
roach and dace; and several other members; in fact, every member took 
some fish, not one coming home without a take of something, all trying 
very bard to get a prize. On the 3rd prox., there will be four more prizes to 
fished for. Mr. T. Smith’s gold ring, Mr. J. Withers’ fly rod, Mr. Jennins’ 
roach rod, Mr. E. Wilson’s useful prize ; so it is necessary for all members to 
attend oh Thursday next so as to arrange where they shall be fished for, and 
what class of fish and other important business. Amongst the new members 
that were made last Thursday were Mr. R. Wellman, from the Battersea 
Piscatorial Society, rejoining his old club again, finding that he could not do 
better than to keep with his old fishing mates once more. The chairman put 
the question to the members as to whether any member leaving the club and 





joining another, should be accepted into the club again ; aftera long disc ussion 
it was decided that each member should give a vote for or against, and accord- 
ingly it was carried in his favour wirh a large majority.—E. WILSON, sec. 


THE DALSTON. 


On the 26th Sept. Mr. Anderson showed over 10 roach, and Mr. Eagles had 
9, both takes were from the Lea; several other members also had roach. On 
the 3rd October our members will fish a pegged-down match in the forty guinea 
water, for 10 prizes of half-a-sovereign each. Mr. Bicks prize, for the heaviest 
roach in Septemter, was won by Mr. Richardson.—W. L. 








EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last we had a fair display of fish, Mr. G. Stevens contributing 
bream, roach and dace; Messrs. J. Collyer and Clark some handsome perch ; 
and Mr, D. G. Munro a couple of jack, weighing 4+ and 23 lb., and a pretty 
perch of 1b. The latter took a gudgeon nearly as long as himself.—D. G. 
MUNRO, sec. i 


THE EXCELSIOR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


September 26, the following gentlemen weighed-in :—Mr, Blackman, barbel, 
3lb. 1440z., chub, lb. 9$0z., roach, 1 1b. 3$0z. (one fish); Mr. Smith, 
roach, 4 lb. 4 0z., dace, Ilb. 14 0z.; Mr. Ward, roach, 21b. 103 0z., dace, 9} oz. 
Mr. Snow had three barbel, and I had a few roach and dace, but were both too 
late to weigh them in.—F, G. PAYNE, hon. sec. 


GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 19th inst., nineteen members fished a sweepstake at Windsor, roving 
commission, when the following members succeeded in getting fish: Messrs. 
Day, roach and dace; Muer, roach; Duck, roach and dace ; Stanton, roach ; 
Adams, jack; H. Harrison, roach ; Hunter, roach, dace, and chub; Bigsby, 
roach and dace; Lumby, roach ; J. Roach, dace and roach; Henrie, roach ; 
Trowbridge, dace; Greene, bream and roach; Eastoe, roach and dace ; 
Rodgers, jack. The following three members winning the first three prizes: 
Allum, 1st, Day 2nd, Eastoe 3rd, and twelve other prizes distributed given by 
members. On the 21st, several members were out, and the followingshowed 
fish : Messrs. Duck, roach and dace; Greene, roach; and Trowbridge, roach 
and dace.—H. WEST. 


On the 21st, Messrs. Allum, Green and Trowbridge visited Shiplake, and 
managed to get about 10lb. of roach. A member exhibited some nice barbel, 
roach dace and perch. Mr. Green, from Bury, roach; Messrs. Allum and 
Trowbridge, from Shiplake, roach; Messrs. Dixie, Harrison and several other 
members also had fish. I must not omit to state that Mr. J. Stanton also had 
fish.—PIXIE, 

Sept. 28. 


On the 26th the members were well to the front in shows of fish—Messrs. 
Rigsby, roach ; Eastoe, roach and dace ; Lumby, roach ; Lawford, roach and 
dace ; Jurket, barbel, roach, dace and chub; E. Harrison, roach and perch ; 
Greene, bream and dace; Adams, jack ; H. Harrison, roach; Hunter, roach 
and dace ; Dixe, roach and dace ; Henrie, roach and dace ; Perry, roach and 
dace ; Trowbridge, roach ; Duck, roach; Stanton, dace; Johnson,roach. On 
the 28th, Bishop bream and perch ; Maybunn, bream, and Stanton, dace.—H. 
WEST. 

Sept. 30. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS. 


On the 23rd Mr. Fitch had a handsome show of roach. 26 lb. 7 0z. On the 
26th Messrs. Parkin, Smith, Perkins, J. Watling, Newman, Phillips, Young, 
Page, Juker, and Warren weighed roach, dace, jack and bream from the 
Thames, Lea, Wey and Welsh Harp. Mr. Phillips showed on Monday a 
or ate of Lea roach, several nearly 1 lb. each_—J. FITCH, secretary. 

ept. 28. 





HAMMERSMITH UNITED. 


September 23, Mr. T. Hoole and T. P. Geen, weighing-in from Shepp erton, 
some fine bream, chub and roach, 20lb. 330z.; Mr. Walters, 41b. 10} oz. ; 
Mr. Hobden, 7 lb. 120z. On the 26th, in the match for the first of two 
guinea prizes given by Mr. Pitt’s, the first was won by Mr. Peachey, with 
glb. 1 oz. from Henley. Messrs. Penny, Steadman and Toms, our worthy 
president, also weighed-in.—C. J. DEAN, reporter. 


THE LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The trays of fish exhibited in our club-room lately have shown a most 
marked improvement upon anything that has been done by our members 
during the present season. Good takes have been had by a good few ofour 
members, the most successful being Messrs. G. Spencer, I. Boyce, G. 
Nicholson, C. Davison, G. Watkins, C. J. Morris, P. Chitty, &c. The long- 
deferred match between Messrs. J. Green and J. English came off on Wed- 
nesday last. It was quite a sporting affair, and caused no little excitement, 
Mr. English being made favourite, a lot of money going on at 6 to 4, although 
it was expected they would finish tolerably close together owing to their well 
knnwn capabilities as rodsters. The result showed that the calculations were 
not far wrong, as the finish, although the odds were upset, Mr. Green winning 
by a few ounces. I may mention that Mr. Mallet had a splendid tray of carp 
on Friday night.— VERITAS. 

Sept. 27th, 1880. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Fortune for a change smiled on us yesterday and caused our table to present 
a very pretty sight. Two or three members who were known to have good 
takes somehow must have missed the train for they did not show up. Amongst 
the successful ones were:—Mr. Hopton, bream, 9 lb. 2 oz.; Mr. Hurwood, 
roach, 5lb. 9 oz. ; two of the fish scaling about 1 lb. each, Scott, roach, 5 lb. 
6 oz.; Moor, 1} Ib. roach and gudgeon ; Letch, 1} Ib. bream, roach and dace ; 
Humphrey, jack ; Mr. Mead, roach ; Thompson, roach, dace and gudgeon; 
Watts, perch, a roach yesterday.—W™M. BRowN, hon. scc. 

September, 27th, 1880, 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 


The North-Western Angling Club is in many respects singularly fortunate. 
To begin with, it is plain that while it possesses ‘‘ Holmes’’ it need never be 
without shelter; nor need it hunger while it has a ‘* Hare,” and a “ Baker 
to cook it ; nor thirst while it has a ‘‘ Dray” to carry the beer, although both 
may be deemed necessary where there is a ‘“‘ Packman.” Fruit it always has, 
viz., two “‘Lemons.’’? For such of its members as cannot walk it consider- 
ately provides a ‘‘ Stead,’’ and symbolical of its patience it possesses a ‘‘ Job.”” 
It also boasts a “ Creed :’’ and to rally its forces, maintain order, and keep ac- 
counts, a ‘‘ Marshall,’’? a ‘‘ Forman’’ and a “Clark.’’ In the literary world it 
has a “ Billings,’’ and ‘* Reynolds’’ can be seen there every week. It is ob- 
vious it can never lose a match so long as it holds a ‘‘Wynn”’ secure. Its 
quarters of the globe is ‘ North,’’ and its domains include a ‘ Lealand,”’ a 
«‘ Wood ”’ and an ‘‘ Underwood ;”’ and when we consider that in addition to 
this land it has ‘‘ Hillier,’’ and that it possesses a ‘‘ Thorn,”’ it is but natural 
its trade representative should be a “‘ Turner.’’ As a proof of its aristocratic 
tendencies it contains tvo members of the House of ‘‘ Lancaster,’’ and not- 
withstanding the fact that it can produce a ‘‘Smart,’’ and that one of its 
members is always ‘‘ Pawley,’’ the club generally is in a healthy condition,— 
Wo. SPEIGHT. 

September 2Ist. 





THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


There was a goodly attendance of the members at the weekly meeting on 
Monday evening last, at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Thomas Huggett weighed-in two pike scaling 20lb. 8 oz., the largest 11lb. 
2 o7., which he had caught with the paternoster fishing by himself on the bank 
at Sonning, and it was considered a very creditable performance. Mr. A. 
Hare Winton sent up from Sonning six chub weighing 171b., the largest 3lb. 
8 oz. Mr. Beasley liberally presented to the Library the fac-simile reprint of 
‘Dame Juliana’s Treatyse of Fysshynge Wyth an Angle’’ bound in vellum. 
In consequence of the great satisfaction experienced at the Holborn Restaurant 
on the occasion of the annual dinners, the members were unanimously decided 
to hold their anniversary supper, as it is termed, at the same place on Thursday 
the 14th of October, at seven o’clock. Mr. F. G. Pearce, the Father of the 
Society, in the chair. There is sure to be a large attendance, and the holding 
of it at the Holborn Restaurant must be received as a mark of compliment to the 
proprietors. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On Thursday the 23rd Mr. Hughes exhibited over 40 lb. of roach. Messrs. 
Hockley and Smithers visited Windsor, succeeded in getting 17 lb. of barbel. 
On Friday Mr. Hughes managed to kill 5 jack, the heaviest going 8 lb. 
Result of September contest :—Mr. Hughes, Ist; Mr. Hockley, 2nd; Mr. 
W. Randall (well-known), 3rd; Mr. Dale (the indefatigable), 4th. Eight 
prizes, to the value of about £16, will be competed for during October. Mr. 
King returned from a sea-fishing trip on Friday evening and brought home 
with him the results of the morning’s fishing, which consisted of plaice, 
flounders, and other sorts of fish, enough to have enabled him to have started 
a ‘* Monico’’—a noted fish establishment that existed some years ago at the 
West End.—PIxIg. 

September 25. 


On Saturday morning Mr. T. Hughes caught 4 jack weighing 19} lb., in the 
afternoon 21 lb. of jack, a few roach, and a very handsome grayling which 
has been sent to Mr. Needham to preserve. On Sunday Messrs. Canton and 
Smithers visited Windsor.—PIrxtE, 

September 27, 1880. 

On the 28th Mr. T. Hughes forwarded 10 Ib. of jack and about 4 lb. of 
roach; I am informed that he will forward for exhibition in time for the meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, nearly 4o lb. of fish. The following additions to the 
collection of this society have just arrived from Needham’s :—Two jack, one 
20 lb. and one 17 1b., taken by Mr. T. Hughes, and avery pretty trout, taken 
by Mr. G Lee.—PIixiE. 

September 29. 





SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members visited their favourite haunts on the 26th, but though the 
takes were pretty numerous there were none who had an excess of fish. The 
principal exhibitors were Messrs. Tribe, Doidge, Wilson, Nunn and White 
from the Thames, Eccarrius from Kings Langley, and Ismay from Pullborough. 
—E. I. 


SOUTH LONDON. : 


On Thursday, the 23rd Mr. Brown exhibited 22 1b. of roach. On Sunday, 
the 26th, Mr. Delehaye senior, roach ; Mr. Sargent, chub; Mr. Goody, roach, 
bream, and chub ; Mr. Aldous, bream, and perch; Mr. Brown, roach; Mr. 
Frost received about 8 lb. of very nice roach from Windsor; C. Ellis, roach, 
from Hampton. Should any gentlemen require wasp grubs, J. Haydon, 
gardener, Coleman Street has a fine lot on hand at the present time.—PIxiz. 





THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


No large takes to record since my last week’s report, but the members who 
have been out have been fairly successful. On the 23rd Mr. T. Gretton ex- 
hibited 6 1b. 4 oz. bream, from Dagenham. A visitor to the club also exhibited 
4 1b. 4% oz. bream from the same place. On the 26th Mr. Joseph Pannell 
weighed in 3lb. I oz. roach (this gentleman is a recent addition to the above 
society, and promises to become a most useful member); and your obedient 
servant, 5 lb. 13 oz. bream and roach.—T. GRETTON, sec. 


Sept. 28th, 1880. 


THE TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly meeting of the above society will take place at the Star and 
Garter, Green Street Leicester Square,on Monday night next, 4th October, at 
g o’clock when the distribution of prizes will take place. All members are re- 
quested to attend on this occasion. P.S.—Mr. White gives his prize to be 
fished for at Amberley on Sunday next, October 3rd, pegged down match.—R. 
GAZE, sec. ‘ 


28th September, 1880. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


Mr. Delehaye exhibited fish from Sunbury at the beginning of the week. On 
Friday, the 24th, Messrs, Boalch, Beckett and Howard, junior, visited Rich- 
mond, and managed to get some nice dace. Speaking in the club room, Mr. 
Boalch informed his brother members that he had that day seen in the posses- 
sion of C. Brown a net about 30 yards long, and the mesh so small that a fish 
about two inches long could hardly pass through it. The net had been captured 
by C. Brown and a brother fisherman. Mr. Weatherhead at Richmond, on 
Sunday the 26th, had some very nice dace. 


The next competition among the members of this society will take place on 
the 10th October, for the undermentioned:—A side of bacon, given by F. 
Grigg; half-sack of flour, given by Mr. Blows; half-ton of coals, given by 
Mr. C, A. Beckett.—PIxig. 


Sept. 27. 





I2LB. JACK AT WEYBRIDGE.—Mr. Edward Ings, fishing at Weybridge on 
Tuesday last, got a fine jack weighing 12 lb. 


TROUTING ON THE Ryr.—A friend writes on Sept. 28:—“Icaught yester- 
day in the Rye, with artificial minnow, a trout weighing 33 Ib., besides fourteen 
smaller ones, some of good size. The large trout is, I betieve, the largest ever 
caught in the upper waters of this river.—G._B.”’ 











SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READIRS 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTIEIH EDITION OF 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. B. 
; alee Hees nip mete ear pont, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 
é e reader at times holds his breath, s hicall d yet i i 
tell his tale.”’—Satrurpay Revirw. Deak Seipigi in gt aie eh bs 
TH SIXTH EDITION OF 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Small 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s, 


Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. : Travels, adventures and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 
post 8vo., cloth, emblematically gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Africa. Through the Dark Continent. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols, 8vo., £2 28.3 one vol. 
crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by Mary pr Haurrvitte, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Major W.F. BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold of the Unknowi Region. 


CLEeen Ts R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and cheaper edition, crown 
vo., Tos. Ed. 
The object is to give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the k Dp 
Srom the unknown. region ronnd the North Pole, to recall the Bee of early orbeeea 
to narrate 1ecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
aReeree, to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c.— 
REFACE 


Belgium, France, and Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 
“ Rob Roy’’ Canoe. By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous illustrations, small 
8vo., 3s. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the ‘‘ Rob Roy ” traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 
Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine; the Lakes 
of Constance, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 
and France. 


° ° , ” 
Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger, 
by W. J. J. SPRY ; voyages over many seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
thoroughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 14s. 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGSION. With many fine illustrations. Uniform with the First Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 
qe Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
ew Zealand, With Maps and many illustrations. Cloth, price 14s. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

‘* Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr, Hings- 
ton presents,’’—‘ Morning Post.’ 

“* Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.”—‘ Land and Water.’ 


Francis George Heath's Books for the Country. 
* Books of exquisite charm.’”—BOOKSELLER. 
1, BURNHAM BEECHES, 3s. 6d. 6. FOR SSL SCENE aa 12s. 6d. 


2, FERN PARADISE. as. 6d. 7. oO. Oo. Parts). Is, 

ne Do. (Parts). 1s, 8. SYLVAN SPRING. as. 6d. 

4. FERN WORLD. zzs. 6d. 9. TREES AND FERNS. 3s. 6d, 

. Do, (Parts). 1s. 10. WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 6d. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St, Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. CG. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, “‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 

Mr, J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 


Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr, H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J, Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, 10, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M.tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. a Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





* * The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, 10s. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo, 12, Letter Lane, 
London, E£.C. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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ANGLING NOTES BY ROBERT BLAKEY. 


ive must always be borne in mind that the gentle art is an 

imitative one. It is best learned by looking at others fishing, 
and making accurate observations from what experience teaches. 
This? must ever bejthe grand ‘school for the angler. All that 





books on the subject can do is to lay down such general rules 
as may guide the understanding in the use of instruments, and 
keep young beginners from falling into egregious errors at the 
commencement of their career. Most anglers have begun to 
frequent the rivers when young, and youth in general is the aptest 
time for learning many things; but persons considerably advanced 
in years may soon render themselves respectable fly-fishers by 
paying a little attention to it, by going a fewtimes with a person 
who is himself acquainted with the art. We have taught three 
or four gentlemen the amusement who had never before thrown 
a single fly into the water ; and they were, in point of age, fully 
fifty, or even more. The chief matter is the desire to learn. 
Where this exists in any great vigour, and proper means be adop- 
ted, success becomes almost certain. 


The two leading points connected with fly-fishing for salmon 
and trout are the casting of the flies, and the acquirement of that 
peculiar knowledge or tact which enables the skilful angler to 
recognise, at a glance, those parts of a river or stream where 
such kinds of fish are likely to lie during particular parts of the 
day or season. 

One of the first maxims a learner should fix in his mind is, not 
to have too longa line. He should not attempt too much at 
once. To acquire the steady and efficient command of the rod 
is a vital matter. To throw long lines steadily and lightly is an 
art which can only be acquired by considerable practice and 
observation ; therefore, a learner should never feel discouraged 
should his progress in this angling accomplishment not keep 
pace with his sanguine expectations. A cast line, with gut and 
flies, should be just the length of the rod, and no longer; and all 
first efforts in the art should be confined to the employment of a 
very few yards more in making casts upon the water ; and as the 
pupil progresses in adroitness and skill, he can, of course, 
lengthen his line accordingly. 

There is a great comfort and convenience connected with the 
use of a single-handed fly-rod. In small rivers, particularly if the 
banks are lined with brushwood, and the water is reedy, and the 
bottom full of roots of trees, &c., the angler should learn 
the habit of what may be called “chucking” his fly into those 
parts of the stream which run under bushes and form 
strong ripples and currents beneath overhanging boughs. In 
such situations, the trout are generally numerous, and of the first 
size and quality. We have seen many good two-handed fly-fishers 
who lost range of the finest water on account of not being able 
to fish narrow and woody streams. In rivers which run through 
a bed scooped out by mountain torrents, two or three times as 
broad as the quantity of water which they commonly supply, the 
fly-fisher has plenty of elbow-room, and can use a long rod and 
line, which requires both hands, with good effect ; but in smaller 
waters, such as those just described, there is nothing like a single- 
handed rod; it gives you greater power over the stream, and 
enables you, as it were, to pick fish out of places that the double- 
handed artist must invariably pass by. 

To measure distance by the eye with accuracy, is an essential 
part of the fly-fisher’s profession. This can be only acquired by 
close attention to the subject, and constant practice. No written 
or verbal rules of direction can possibly reach it ; and yet any one 
may attain a high degree of excellence in this respect, if he devote 
himself patiently to the subject ; and one or two seasons’ free 
range with the fly will enable a man to hit his point to a hair’s 
breadth in every cast of the line. 

In the process of the art of angling many dogmatic rules aré 
laid down. Amongst these, that which recommends fishing up a 
stream instead of down; is open to argument. The advocates 
of this system assert that it enables you to throw your line so that 
the fish cantiot see you, as they invariably lie with their heads up 
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stream; that this mode of fishing gives the flies a natural 
appearance on the water, that when made of light materials the 
action of the current gives them a natural motion. The oppo- 
nents of up-fishing point out that the want of a taut line, when 
the trout rushes down stream, often loses the fish. Good anglers 
are, however, fond of fishing up the stream, though there is no 
doubt that the pleasantest, if not the most efficient mode, is to 
fish down the river; and where it is possible, fish each stream in 
right across. To do this, begin at that part of the stream which 
is nearest to you, and trail or draw your line at a considerable 
angle to the other, or vice versa, as the case may be, If your fish 
rise when your tackle isin this position, there is far greater 
probability of his hooking himself than if any other direction 
were taken; as, when hooked, his rushes and plunging down 
bring him in direct opposition to the strain of the line and the 
spring of the rod, and so expedite his capture. If it should 
happen, as it often does, that you have a strong head wind 
against you in descending a river, then you must make the , best 
of your situation, and contrive to throw your line at as slight an 
angle in an upward direction as the breeze will permit you. 
Steady practice and perseverance, however, will enable you to 
overcome all difficulty arising from this source, unless you 
encounter a downright hurricane, 





To have what may be called an angler’s eye is of great 
importance in fly-fishing, and indeed in fishing ofall kinds. This 
consists in perceiving ata glance where the fish may be presumed 
to be in any stream of water. This apparently intuitive know- 
ledge is solely the result of observation and experience, and no 
written or verbal directions can convey it to the young beginner. 
Still, without it no man can hope to make any satisfactory pro- 
gress in the art. An expert angler, if he sees a brother of the 
craft flogging away in certain parts of the water detects in a 
moment that he can have no correct notions on the subject, and 
is, inthis matter, a veritable ignoramus. ‘For, to an angler’s 
eye, it is requisite that a stream ever should have a certain shape, 
a contour, a physiognomy, a character—to solicit his attention 
and favour. Every disciple of the rod carries about with him an 
ideal figure of a perfect stream, where in all rivers—under every 
parallel of latitude and longitude—he is morally certain to find 
the object of which he isin quest. This beau ideal of watery 


conformations is not a variable or uncertain thing; it has in 


every one’s eye the same general outline and expression. We 
know that what is at this moment prefigured to our imaginations 
as the height of perfection, is the same as that which occupies 
the mind of every other angler in the kingdom, who is entitled to 
the appellation. A fine fishing stream has all the standard ele- 
ment of permanent beauty that appertain to the beautiful in 
every branch of art or science whatever. 

The trout observes the same rule as the salmon with respect to 
his haunts and places of abode. The latter never ventures into 
very shallow water, at a great distance from a deep place of 
shelter; and thus long, shallow streams, situated at a considerable 
distance from a range of deep water, are seldom frequented by 
large trout, except at night in the summer season, when they 
often run a considerable distance up such places in pursuit of 
minnows. Those streams, therefore, are the best which lead 
immediately into tolerably deep water. 


It is a good general rule in fiy-fishing, never to remain very long 
at one particular spot. When you have the water before you, take 
the best streams and fish them carefully, 
can. 


but as quickly as you 
Remember a trout never can be enticed. All his move- 
ments are impulsive and prompt; and if you cast your fly where 
he lies, he will generally dash at it at once; but should he miss 
it in his first eagerness, do not tempt him again for a few minutes : 
rather recede from the spot a little to allow him time to regain 
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his former position, and then you will stand a fair chance of 
getting hold of him at the next attack. Many an excellent trout 
has been caught in this manner, which would have been lost 
altogether, if the angler had persisted in thrashing away at him 
after his first unsuccessful rise. 








THE THAMES AS IT Js: - 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
(Continued from page 468). 
FRoM TEDDINGTON TO Moutsey. 


AR the space of water between Teddington lock and thenext lock 

is more or less well known to all metropolitan anglers, I do 
not deem it necessary to furnish a map of this part of the river. 
Almost every one knows that it isa fairly broad and equable stream, 
but unless it be in winter or when the dace are running, I cannot 
recommend it with enthusiasm to the angler. Immediately above 
Teddington weir, to the right, there is some fine chub and carp 
water. I took three chub and a carp, and lost a tench of very re- 
spectable dimensions about a hundred yards up stream from the 
weir. The chub were but about a pound apiece, and the carp 
went 1 lb. 7 oz. They were taken with the taii of a lob-worm. I 
should think that all the right bank up to the back water opposite 
Petersham House—say where the “mile tree” from Kingston 
stands with seats round its large base—would produce chub, carp, 
tench and barbel. The ground is fairly clean, and of that insect- 
laden character beloved of the cyprinide families. 

The water toward the left-hand bank is of a shallower and 
much-navigated character, and will, I should think, owing to 
these characters, be but sparsely productive of any fish but dace. 
I tried some whipping with the black gnat, tipped with gentle, 
and ignominiously failed. My friend Cross got very much like 
his name over an unsuccessful attempt to snare the foolish 
gudgeon just this side and beyond the tree afore-mentioned. We 
had better luck, however, on trying the island wherefrom, I re- 
member me, I, in the years agone, have bathed at midnight. This 
island I can’t do more than describe—not remembering its cog- 
nomen—but it is not to be mistaken by any one rowing or walk- 
ing from Teddington to Kingston. Its form is oval and some 
deep water surrounds it. Owing to the undermining by floods 


which some of the fore banks have undergone there, in latesummers — 


so extensively, they are likely places for barbel and carp and an 
occasional chub. I managed to find a very likely swim for many 
barbel on the left-hand side, and succeeded in getting a small 
one with paste sweetened with honey. 
very fine dace also. All round this island I should, where depth 
seems suitable, be disposed to advise the roach-fisher to ply his 
craft. I saw some very fine fellows between the reeds there- 
abouts, and of course when there is a swim contiguous to reeds 
one need never fear being unable to draw them thereto. The 
left-hand side near the bank rewarded my friend with a jack of 
some four pound. 

It will be, of course, easily understood why I am, to a certain 
extent, generalising here. ‘The time at my command was limited, 


and to thoroughly explore and test some six score of miles of 


water in three weeks is a manifestly impossible feat. The reaches 
I am describing, therefore, were but impatiently fished; and the 
local anglers, knowing more of each locality than myself, may be 
quite able to correct my impressions. Howbeit, I shall in the 
ensuing articles give drawings of such localities as I took the 
time and trouble to actually test to the utmost, and I am fearless 
of the result of the verdict pronounced on them by me, to the 
creel of the fisherman. 

This is, however, by the way, and we proceed towards the 


I picked up a brace of - 


| 
| 
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Kingston railway bridge. Cross and I spun alternately from the 
island to this structure, and succeeded in getting a good perch— 
using the “ FisH1nG GAZETTE spinner.” This being the first fish I 


had ever taken by its agency—1 used them for the first time—of 


course we duly baptised the capture. The bridge site had from 
the bank ever been a favourite spot for local anglers, because on 
the left-hand side, and just close to it, a sewer culvert at one time 
poured forth its abominations ; and many a glorious take of roach 
and dace has been therefrom extracted, and manya goodly pike 
has been slaughtered thereabouts, one on hair roach tackle, I 
recollect, some years ago, going some distance into the teens. 
We saw no efiluence of sewage, but I dropped the weight overboard 
and was soon at work with the Nottingham tackle and a wasp- 
grub. A few small dace and roach, and a something much 
heavier, which broke me, through my own carelessness in striking, 


as if the fish’s mouth were like a quartz-crusher, were the only 


result. So, on to Kingston traffic bridge. 

On the right-hand side of the water towards this bridge, oppo- 
site Turk’s boat-house on the left, lies the backs of the shops, 
&c., of Hampton Wick, and boats, and timber, and other impedi- 
ments often are accumulated in the slack water. This water is 
not very deep, but just about right in autumn, I should say, for 
perch, a jack or two, and perhaps roach. I recommend it to the 
notice of theangler. There are swims for roach hereabouts in 
considerable numbers, but I strongly doubt, owing to the traffic, 
if the bridge produced barbel, though eight or ten years ago I 
got some few rare old fellows from hereabouts. In water of this 
kind, and neara populous town like Kingston, the local fishermen 
are the only and best judges. 

Kingston is twelve miles from Waterloo, the third-class fare is 
one shilling single, double one shilling and eightpence 

The “Sun Hotel,” kept by my own friend, John Bond, and 
situated just above the bridge on the left side, was our first 
stopping place in going up. Needless to say our rubicund host’s 
viands were of the right description. Here Cross and I rested, 
put not for long, as we intended making Hampton at least that 
night, if not a higher point. Re-embarking we slowly rowed 
upwards, I throwing the “‘ GazeTTE Spinner” and a small dace ; 
and keeping to the left all along, past Burgoyne’s boat-house 
towards the waterworks situated on the left side of the water 
beyond Messenger’s island. The water just outside the Surbiton 
promenade furnished a lilliputian jack on the return journey, but 
never another fish gladdened us till Ditton dawned on our 
sight. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DAY WITH THE “ALEXANDRA.” 





By R. B. M. 


1 Sa the kindness of Mr. Manley, author of ‘ Notes 
on Fish and Fishing,” and Mr. Alfred Jardine, I had in 
their company, last Tuesday week, one of the pleasantest day’s 
fishing an angler could wish for. Glorious weather, a gentle 
breeze and a bright sun—too bright for great prospects of sport 
—lovely scenery, and a most charming little trout stream within 
twenty miles of town. Such were the surroundings in which Mr. 
Manley and I found ourselves after our walk from the rustic 
railway-station. While putting my rod together, I noticed a 
good fish rising under the bank on the opposite side, and, 
anxious to try a new fly-rod, built by Ogden Smith, and the new 
“Acme” reel line, with the thread of wire plaited in with the 
silk, I was not long in getting ready. At the second cast I rose 
and hooked the trout, and had him on for a few seconds, and 
then he was gone, with my tiny yellow dun fast in his mouth. 









The gut had broken at the knot fastening the fly to the gut 
casting-line. In my eagerness to begin, I had omitted to test the 
knot and soak the line before using it. The fish was a heavy 
one, and I felt [had only my own carelessness to thank for losing 
him. Mr. Manley was not fishing, and after condoling 
with me, he went off to find Mr. Jardine, and I tried 
the small fly again; but, although I got it once or twice 
well over rising fish, they refused it. The water was a 
nice height but a little too much coloured, caused, we 
afterwards found, by some workmen who were clearing the bed 
out above us. There was scarcely a fish moving, and I was 
beginning to think my last day’s trouting in 1880 would be a 
blank, when I heard Mr. M. shout, “ There’s Jardine,” and when 
I turned, I was just in time to see that gentleman strike and com- 
mence playing what appeared to be agood fish. We were soon 
on the spot, and found Mr. Jardine in the water, with the tops of 
his waterproof long boots about two inches under water, his rod 
bending double. ‘I thought so! he has run me a yard or more 
up under that weed. Lend me the landing net, perhaps I can 
stir him out.” So said Mr. J., and suiting the action to the word 
he commenced probing the weed, and after some trouble, to our 
general wonder, he got the fish out still on the line, and speedily 
had him in the net. On the bank was Mr. J.’s fishing bag, and 
from its bulky appearance I concluded Mr. J. had got at least a 
three-pounder in it. After a general hand-shaking, and a good 
laugh at Mr. J.’s waterlogged appearance about the legs, that 
gentleman solved the mystery of the three-pounder by producing 
a bottle of most excellent claret. To my inquiry as to what 
fly he was using, he replied, “the Alexandra, the only chance with 
ghe water like this.” 

Ihad never used the “Alexandra,” nor seen it used before, 
though from many quarters I had heard wonderful accounts of its 
killing powers. I soon had one on, and determined to try it for 
the half hour remaining before dinner at two o’clock. Mr, 
Jardine had arranged this indispensable item in theday’s arrange- 
ments and it would have made a City Alderman hungry to have 
heard Mr. Jardine’s, “‘ Two o’clock mind, at the ‘Acorn’ Inn;” and 
then, in a half whisper, “ Mrs. Nutmeg is preparing two of the 
finest ducks you ever set eyes on.” We then parted Mr. Jardine 
going up and I down stream. 

Who invented the Alexandra and first discovered its killing 
powers ? Captain Turle informed me that he believed he in- 
vented it, andI think itis quite likely. Dr. Brunton told me 
that he invented it, and I think it is quite possible. I know 
others who lay claim to the idea. The fact is it is just one o 
those things that might be invented by half a dozen people 
independently. It is simply a lake-trout fly dressed thus :—take 
a hook No. 6 or 7, wrap the shank round with silver or gold tinsel 
down nearly to the bend; take a bunch of inch-long fibres of 
peacock feather, steel, blue and bronze colour, and tie them to the 
head for the wings and with a few of the same about a quarter of 
an inch long as a tag the fly is complete. It is as simple to use 
as itis to make. Instead of fishing up stream for rising fish, as is 
usual with the small ordinary fly, you throwacrossand down stream, 
and merely draw in the fly in a series of gentle sweeps Over 
the water. You draw it two feet say, and then stop for a second, 
then draw and stop again and so on, and the fly is often seized 
just at the stop. You cover all the water you can as you slowly 
walk down. But to return to actual practice. After leaving Mr. 
Jardine I made some dozen or two throws without effect, when at 
last, in a deep slow piece of water, just as I had got the fly half 
way across, a trout seized it with a rush, just as he would a min- 
now, and avery pretty bit of sport he gave me—no wonder—he 
was hooked by the tail, and pulled like a two-pounder, 
though he proved to be only about half that size. Fortunately 


Mr. Jardine had sent his friend Mr. Starling after me with a land- 
ing net, and Mr. S. soonhad the fish out, but none too soon, for 
the hook dropped out as it touched the bank. I should have for- 
gotten all about the time and the ducks if Mr. S. had not re- 
minded me, and we walked back to meet our friends. Mr Jardine 
had got another fish, and returned some small ones. On arriving 
at our inn, Mr. Jardine disappeared very suddenly ; 
but we presently heard him calling from an inner chamber, 


and we went in a body to see what was the matter. On 
the floor of a bed- room, flat on his back, with his 
legs in the air, we found the champion jack-fisher: 


out of his long American ‘‘gum boots’? were pouring two 
streams of water—half filling a basin and making a great pool on 
the floor. Amore ridiculous situation could hardly be imagined, 
and no one enjoyed the joke than Mr. J. He was afraid to take 
the boots off for fear he would not be able to get them on again, 
and was thus reduced to the “tilting process.” The ducks 
proved a grand success, fully bearing out Mr. J.’s views respect- 
ing them. After dinner anda cigar we adjourned to the river 
again. I wished I had brought my waders, for the sun was so 
bright the fish could see one any distance on the bank. I only 
got one more trout, but had the pleasure of seeing Mr. J. catch 
two fine ones, and before we left he had two others, making four 
brace of good fish in all. The evening fishing was spoilt by a 
cold, white mist, which we were glad to get out of. Our journey 
to town was enlivened by many stories of angling adventures, 
and my first introduction to the use of the “Alexandra” will 
ever be remembered by me as a red-letter day, spent with the 
pleasantest of anglers. 

P.S.—I forgot to say that the rod and line answered admirably 
in every respect, and that I firmly believe the trout take the 
“Alexandra” for a minnow. 
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SALMON DISEASE COMMISSION.* 


REPORTON THE RECENT OUTBREAK OF DISEASE AMONG SALMON 
IN CERTAIN Rivers In ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Home Office, Whitehall, 
2nd August, 1880. 
Str,—We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the disease which has recently 
appeared among the salmon of the Tweed, Eden, and other rivers 
of England and Scotland, and into the steps which it may be 
expedient to take to prevent its propagation in the rivers in 
which it has already appeared, and its extension to other rivers, 
have the honour to inform you that we have held public in- 
quiries at— 
Dumfries on the Nith. 
Annan on the Annan. 
Kirkcudbright on the Dee. 
Ayr on the Ayr. 
Keswick on the Derwent (Cumberland). 
Carlisle on the Eden. 
Melrose, Kelso, Cornhill, and Berwick, on the Tweed. 
Girvan on the Girvan. 
Colmonell on the Stinchar. 
Newton Stewart on the Cree. 
Lancaster on the Lune. 
And also at Edinburgh. 
We have collected, in other ways, a variety of information on the 
subject, and we are now enabled to make the following report. 
A salmon affected by the disease bears a very 


different aspect 
froma fish unaffected by it. 


The scales are covered more or 





* These extracts are from the Blue Book just issued on the subject by Mes Frank 
Buckland, Spencer Walpole and Archibald Young, : 1 ae 
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less by patches of a fungus resembling, when dry, moist brown 
paper. Ifthe fish is placed in water the fibres of the fungus will 
separate one from the other, and the appearance presented will 
be that of very delicate cotton wool. Hence, in some parts of the 
country, fish when attacked on the head are called “salmon with 
white nightcaps.” There is hardly any part of the body of the 
fish which is not liable to be attacked by this fungus ; but the 
parts first affected are the softer portions of the body which have 
no scales. Thus, for instance, the nose and the back of the head 
are generally first attacked. The next part attacked is usually the 
tail. Itis, however, on the tail, the dorsal fin, and the pectoral 
fins that the fungus is found, to a greater or less extent, according 
to the virulence of the disease. In bad cases, masses of fungus 
are also found on the inside of the palate. It is noticeable that, 
as the disease advances it attacks the delicate structure of the 
gills, and, forming upon them a deposit not uulike glue, affects 


the respiration, if it does not entirely put an end to the life of the 
fish by suffocation. 


The internal viscera of diseased fish do not, in general, mate- 
rially differ from the iternal viscera of undiseased fish in a similar 
stage of existence, though in some cases the livers of diseased 
fish are pale and break down easily under the finger. 

The brains of diseased fish have been occasionally found in a 
state of inflamation, but this probably arises from the irritation 
caused by the fungus eating through the skin into the bone of 
the skull. 

The symptoms affecting live fish do not seem to have been 
observed so carefully as the appearances on the dead fish; it is 
certain that the appearance of the fungus causes a very great 
amount of irritation and probably pain to the fish, as they are seen 
throwing themselves about as though in great agony, and when 
exhausted swimming about in a helpless manner on the surfaee 
of the water. Thus Mr. Stoddart (Appendix, p. 43) informed us 
there was a sort of rabies among the fish. “ They were rushing 
about as if distracted with pain, skimming along the surface of 
the water.” 

As regards the external appearance of the disease we select the 
following passages out of the evidence :— 

“The fungus had eaten into the flesh, beginning generally at 
head.” 

“The fish were covered with fungus from head to tail. The 
intestines were in perfect order, and the flesh was firm and 
rich.” 

“The first stage in old fish is a white spot on the frontal 
bone.” 

“The fish had spots generally above the dorsal fin, on the 
head, and near the side. The spots were as large as a half- 
crown on the back of the head. The sores were covered with 
fungus.” 

“The fish had white spots about the head, fins, and tail. The 
fungus grows on the white spots, and rubs off like scurf.” 

“The whole head of the fish is covered like a white night-cap.”” 

“Noticed a quantity of fungus near the nose, and the head, 
the back fins, and tail had almost rotted away.” 

“The disease begins at the head and near the eyes, top of tail, 
and back fin. Has seen fish with the eyes almost out of them.” 

“It had a soft fungus on the gills. The gills were covered 
with a slimy matter ; the fish might have died of suffocation.” 

We might easily multiply similar descriptive extracts from the 
evidence which is printed in the Appendix. ‘ 

The fungus adhering to various parts of the body being at all 
events the outward and visible sign of the salmon disease, 
whether it really be so from a scientific point of view or not, we 
shall now examine the evidence : first, as to the nature of the 
fungus ; and seondly, as to the way in which it affects the fish, 
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Fungi chiefly grow on dead and decaying substances, and may 
be called the scavengers of nature. They help to dissolve and 
remove the exuvize of one generation, and convert it into vege- 
table mould. 

Good examples of terrestial forms of parasitic fungi are the 
dry-rot fungus, so fatal to timber under certain circumstances ; 
puff-balls, and several fungi, sometimes of bright colours, that 
‘are found among the decaying branches and leaves in damp 
woods. In wine cellars, also, vegetable fungi are common, 
especially a fungus which attacks and completely destroys the 
bark of a tree which we know under the form of cork. 

We also find fungoid disease in the following cases :-— 

Smut of wheat. 

Potato fungus. 

Grape fungus. 

Coffee leaf disease. 

Blue mould of cheese. 


Fungi, however, also attack animals. The silkworm, for 
instance, is liable to a disease known as muscardine. The fungus 
in this case resembles common mould, and rapidly spreads. 
Fungus on fish is not uncommon. Fungi on fish have been 
observed in America, China, France, Germany, and other 
countries. The particular fungus which is observed on fish 
affected with the “‘ salmon disease” is known as the Saprolegnia 
Serax. 

In the opinion of Sir Robert Christison “it takes root 
apparently in the cutaneous tissues of the fish and grows there. 
It is like muscardine on the silkworm, and like fungoid diseases 
affecting the human race, or vegetable fungi on trees.” 

Sir R. Christison thinks it is ‘‘a purely cutaneous disease, 
because in the slighter forms he has seen the fungus removed 
and no sign of disease underneath except a slight discoloura- 
tion.” 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson, to whom some specimens of diseased 
salmon were submitted by Mr. Buckland, is of a similar opinion. 
“The appearance of the disease,” he writes, “very closely 
resembles ringworm in the human subject, in which also there is 
a fungiform growth, and I have no hesitation in referring the 
cutaneous disease of the salmon to a similar cause. The parts 
most affected were those most distant from the centre of circula- 
tion, namely, the fins and tails, and of these the whole surface 
was coated over; whereas on the fleshy parts the disease was 
developed in circular discs, each about the size of a shilling, 
while here and there a cluster of discs had become blended into 
a broad irregular patch. Again, where the fungiform growth had 
been scraped away, the scales were imperfect or lost, and the 
growth had taken the place of the scaly covering. The parallel 
with ringworm is very striking. 

Mr. A. B. Stirling, Assistant Curator of the Anatomical 
Museum, Edinburgh, stated in evidence that hejfirst heard of the 
salmon disease in March 1878 from Carlisle. He ascertained 
that the fungus was Saprolegnia ferax, and examined specimens 
from the Eden, Nith, Caldew and Tweed. 
identical in each case. 

The fungus, he told us, has been well known since 1836. Its 
mode of reproduction is described by German authors, and by Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson. Mr. Stirling’s observations agree with their 
descriptions. To quote the notes of his evidence :—“ The fungus 
is both a-sexual and bi-sexual. First, there are zodspores which 
are very plentiful, hundreds in a spore case. They are produced 
in the filaments of the fungus. The zodspore produces a plant 
which produces another spore called Sospore. 
ina globular cell called ogonium by botanists. 
rent from the zoospores. 


The disease was 


These are found 
These are {diffe- 
Has only seen four cases in which 


there were from four to eight spores in each ogonium. ‘These 


are called ‘resting spores’ because they do not die for some 
tim 

“The fungus absorbs the mucus and eats through the skin ; it 
continues to grow until a counteracting influence appears. It 
grows on dead fish. It kills by hiding the light and preventing 
endosmose and exosmose at the skin and by suffocation. Thinks 
the fungus is the same on both clean and unclean fish. The 
action of the fungus is mechanical and purely cutaneous. The 
Saprolegnia ferax has been known many years; it is present, 
he thinks, in all waters at all times. It is equally present 
Botanists say there is a cli- 
matic influence of which they are ignorant. Cannot say why the 


A climatic influence 


in both pure and impure water. 


disease is confined to the Border rivers. 
might have existed specially there.” 

Dr. John Ogle gives his opinion that whatever tends to lower 
the tone of the fish tends to invite the disease, the sporules of 
which are probably always present in the water, but which 
require special conditions which cause them to spring into life. 

Mr. Worthington Smith also says the disease of fish is caused 
by the attack of a fungus no other than the common Saprolegnia 
ferax. 

‘With a low power of the microscope the fungus will be seen 
to consist of a dense mass of matted threads without joints, and 
in a thick forest of minute transparent clubs both zodspores and 
resting spores appear to be most eager to germinate,” 

The disease is well known in North America. 


(To be continued.) 








THAMES FISHERY CONVICTION. 


ji ees DEAR and John Artimage were brought before the 
Brentford Bench on Saturday last for two offences each— 
(1) using and working an illegal net of 34 yards in length, the 
mesh in the top part being scarcely one inch, and barely three- 
quarters of an inch in the lower portion; and (2) for having in 
their possession some hundreds of unsizable fish. The informa- 
tion was laid by Henry Walters, head river keeper of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, who, with the assistance of C. 
Brown (T.A.P.S.) and John Smith (T.C.), made the seizure. 
They were each convicted on both charges with fines of £5 and 
costs, each making a total of £22. Mr. Hickson Briggs prose- 
cuted on behalf of the Thames Angling Preservation Society. 








ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


_GrorcE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season, No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvrt.} 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘The Gregory,” the “Flexible Cleopatra,” the 
“« Oxford,” and the “Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gener s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. ‘The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—Sce that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 


Mrs. F. ¥. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly. making given.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. ‘The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, ‘Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
saits, Ely-books, Landing Nets, Gatfs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
deseri, tion.—[Apyr. ] 
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RIVER REPORMTS 


-THAMES. 


‘* My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on.’’—SHAKESPEARF. 


Piscatorial doings during the past week have been meagre in the extreme, 
which fact is something unaccountable, as the river has been in prime order for 
angling. The fact is, however, that little has been attempted, which accounts 
forthe little done; and now the river, in consequence of heavy rains, is once 
more bank high, angling for a while is almost out of the question. From Son- 
ning I glean that Mr. de Winton, out with William Hall, caught two nice jack 
weighing together 14 Ib., and on another occasion two fish going 5 1b. and 3 lb. 
respectively, and on Thursday 9 doz roach, many of the same being up to 2 lb. 
each. My Sonning scribe winds up his report by sayiny, ‘‘we shall get no 
fishing to speak of for a week or two, as the water is so thick again and all 
over the place.” At Medmenham, Mr. Troupe, with Street, has had a jack 
or two, and at Hurley Mr. Sykes and Mr. Brooksbank have done fairly with the 
chub and roach, besi chub going 2} lb.; and Mr. Emanuel, with Hatch, I jack 
6 1b., and6 doz. good roach. The reports from Marlow, Bourne End and 
other stations downwards are uninteresting in the extreme, and I refrain, 
therefore, from making them famous by publication. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—Heavy rain has jumped the river up some 24 inches 
in forty-eight hours, and rendered it the consistence of pea-soup—not generally 
a usefulelement to fish in except with “a spoon.” The weather to-day has 
taken a favourable turn, and [think worm-fishing will command success by the 
time this is in print, and certainly next week without any further jaice.— 
MAaARLow Buzz. 


The Thames (Caversham). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER :—Very much swollen and _ thick, consequent 
on the late heavy rains. A flood is apprehended. Prospects :—Poor look- 
out for sometime tocome. Weather very fine while I write. Angling may 
be practicable ina week, should the weather continue fine. SporT DURING 
THE WEEK :—Mr. Alfred Hurley of Reading, has managed to capture a fine 
pike of 70 Ib., which is being set up. Mr. Duncan, of Reading, last Sunday 
took some splendid perch and rudd. The largest perch 2 lb. the rudd were very 
handsome.—R. MILLs. 


The Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER:-—On flood now, no fishing for some time, 
water very thick. PROSPECTS :—Prospects cannot say much about it, will take 
a week to get the water in good order again if fine. SPORT DURING THE PAstT 
WEEK :—Jack and perch biting very well, 4 days, 8 jack, largest jack glb., and 
some good perch ; Mr. Harding, 137, Piccadilly, lost a good jack with me 2b. 
the tackle broke and a tench 3Ib., and some good roach. 


The Thames (Halliford). 

The late heavy rains have raised the river very much. There will be good 
fishing about Sunday, should we have no more rain. My takes during the 
week are as under: viz., two days’ fishing with Mr. Long and friend ; first day, 
18 barbel, 4 chub and I perch; second day, 5 barbel, 1 perch and 2 chub; 
cne day with Mr. Hill and friend, six jack; one day with Mr. Yarborough, 
5 barbel, 5 chub, and some dace; one day with Mr. Field and friend, 301b. of 


barbel; with Mr. Long, 18 1b. of barbel and roach.— GEORGE ROSEWELL. 
Oct. 7th, 1880. 


The Thames (Kingston). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER: The water rose 18 inches upright since Wed- 
nesday five o’clock, and still rising much discoloured on the Surrey side; not 
bad for roach on Middlesex side; should say it will be higher to-morrow. 
Prospects: Should say good for bream and roach, as the stream will drive 
them into the corners; the perch and jack will feed as soon as the rise of water 
isdone. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Plenty of roach fishing, and 
some good fish, the best I have seen weighed 13 lb. ; a nice lot at 8 and 12 oz, 
A few perch, not large; the chub have not fed this last few days. GENERAL 
REMARKS: Large quantities of brood; the bank fishers will get some fish this 
week.— JOHN JOHNSON, 


The Thames (Richmond). 

CNNDITION OF THE WATER. River cloudy. Fish feeding well. Pros- 
PECTs : If we get nomorerain, the riveris in splendid orderforfishing now. Sport 
DURING THE PAST WEEK: J. Bushnell, st October, 34 Ib. of dace and 
barbel; October 2nd., in two hours in the rain four dozen splendid dace, with 
Masters John and Arthur Hemmingway; Sunday 3rd, 7 dozen dace: October 
4th, 2 dozen dace and one barbel; October Sth, 111b. of dace; October 7th 
17 1b. of dace. C. Brown, three best days, 43 Ib. of dace and roach: E. 
Brown, three best days, 32 lb. of roach and dace ; Job Brain three best days 
45 lb. of dace; H. Howard, two best days, 26 lb. of roach and dace. During 
the early part of this week we have only fished two orthree hours at a time 
owing to the rain we have had. The roach are beginning to feed now, but 
run small.—JoHN BUSHNELL. ‘ 








The Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


The water is very high and very thick. 
fishing for the next four or fivedays. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK.—F, 
Purdue, in one day, 3 dozen gudgeon, 2} dozen roach; H. Purdue, in one day, 
43 dozen roach; W. Rogerson, first day, one jack of 6 1b., 2 dozen roach; 
second day, 1 dozen roach, 1 barbel (3 1b.); third day, 5} dozen roach ; fourth 
day, 33 dozen roach and dace. The bank fishers have been catching some fine 
roach. W.. ROGERSON. 


The Thames (Windsor). 


Water rising, and I think it will be much worse by Sunday, so that fisher-~ 


men will have a poor day here on the Ioth unless a sudden change takes place 
with the water (z.e., a frost and a rapid fall). J. Grey, fisherman, had Mr. 
Manning out three days amongst the jack, live-baiting. Wednesday, four— 
largest, 7 lb. ; average, 3} 1b. Thursday, five—one 1olb.; remainder scalin 
231b. each. Friday, seven—largest 4? 1b., the others, 4 1b., 31b., 31b., 23 lb., 
2lb. 10 0z., and 2} 1b., respectively. Mr. Stevenson, out on Friday, live-baiting, 
landed two jack, 42 1b. and31b.; Mr. King, out on Friday, caught three jack ; 
Mr. White, fishing in the old river, had a very good day on Sunday amongst 
the barbel, float-fishing, landed twenty-two barbel and one perch, weighing 
about 431b. I saw a good many anglers from town here last Sunday, but with 
little success. Just heard from Mr. Manning—he landed a fine jack on 
Tuesday, 81b.—R. STRICKLAND. f 


The Bure (Wroxham). 


CONDITION oF THE WATER: Rather high, and likely to be so, with the 
continued rain we have had since Monday. Prospects: The prospects are 
very poor as the weather now is; but I hope it will soon change, as there has 
generally been good fishing at this time of the year. SPORT DURING THE 
Past WEEK: Messrs. Capon, Randall, Parker, Saul, Howard and Brown, of 
East Anglian Piscatorial Society, were at South Walsham early in the week, 
and had a good take, just over 5 stone, and 6 pike, weighing about 18 Ib.. 
The Champion Angling Club had a fishing match at Horning on Tuesday, but 
did nothing alarming—the first prize being taken by 2 lb. 5 oz. of fish; and, 
I believe, the last with 3 or 5 oz. GENERAL REMARKS; There will be some 
good pike-fishing here this autumn, as they are in good numbers. I can ac- 
commodate any one desiring good sport in the river or on the broads, and am 
only two minutes’ walk from the railway station CHARLES WHITTAKER. 


The Dove (Derbyshire). : 


The river is now in excellent order for grayling fishing, and a great number 
of rodsters have been whi»ping for those delicate fish, especially on the lower 
parts of the river, where all well-directed efforts have been attended with 
tolerable success. We hear of 53 brace of fine greyling being taken with the 
necdle fly and grey palmer, near Rocester. The latter fly is well known for 
autumn fishing ; it is taken, we believe, for the common house fly when young 
and blind, when every gust of cold wind carries numbers upon the water to 
become food for fish. The yellow April dun, too, has been used with success 
during the past few days. The weather and water being now about the same. 
temperature as in March and April, the spring flies should again be resorted 
to. The whirling blue dun continues on the high parts of the river. Just as 
we close this letter, a rise has come on the river, but it is likely to soon go 
down again.—THE SPLODGER. 


Devon ( Ilfracombe). 


The weather for several days has been stormy, accordingly there is very 
little doing in fresh-water or sea fishing at present. Some fishermen have 
taken advantage of a lull in the storm and put to sea for an hour or two, and 
returned with tidy catches of conger, &c. This shows that the fish are here 
and prospects good when the weather is favourable. Conger fishing 
is good sport, especially to one that has only been used to rod and line. 
We often catch them here from 30lb. tos5o1b. per fish. It is no 
use veering and hauling to a conger this size—if once he finds you yield to him 
in hauling up, he will play a fine caper when he comes to the surface; your 
chance then will be bad either to gaff or board him; on the other hand, if you 
hook him well, hold him tight for the first pull or two, then give him steam ; 
and the nearer he gets to the surface, the easier he wil! come and the faster 
you must pull, and board him with the way or speed he has got on him, with- 


out using the gaff, then unbend or cut off the hook, and the quieter you let 


him lie in the well the least trouble you willhave with him, There have been 
some good catches of grey mullet, from 3 1b. to 4 1b. per fish, caught with rod 
and line from the piers this week ; also some whiting pout, codlin dabs, &c. 
A gentleman here, fishing with rod and line, has found out a new bait for 
mullet, viz., the soft part of a rock limpet ; hitherto we have used thornback’s 
liver, but I think the limpet is equally as good a bait HENRY CORNER. 


The Trent. 


We have been using David Foster’s No. oo Acme line this week on the 
Ingleby and Weston lengths of Trent, and we confess it is about the best we 
have experimented with for some years. It is waterproof, very thin,"but ve 
strong, a thin wire being introduced to give it strength, It rarely chinks, an 
though we have ourselves landed no big fish with it at present, we feel sure it 
will kill anything ordinary or extraordinary that comes to hand. The water 
here at the time of writing (Wednesday night) is in high flood, and there are 
few rodsters out. When the river recedes we hope to report some large takes. 


—THE SPLODGER. 
The Trent (Newark). 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER: The recent heavy rains has swollen the river to 
an alarming extent ; it is, in fact, ‘‘over the banks and far away’; the ad- 
jacent meadows are submerged, and tall trees and hedges are the only land 
marks seen to distinguish the boundary of the fields. It has been raining most- 
of to-day, which will not improve matters. The water is still rising, with every 
appearance of a very heavy flood. It is very disappointing to rodsters, this 
frequent recurrence of heavy floods ; for the water, last Sunday, was in splendid 
conditon, and some grand bags of fish were taken: two or three anglers, 
fishing in one swim, close against the railway bridge at Newark, had six or 
seven dozen of splendid roach and dace on Sunday and Monday ; roach up to 
1lb., and dace up tog oz. George Squires and a friend or two had over 50 lb. 
of bream, &c., on last Saturday and Sunday, largest 5} lb; while I hear of a 
grand bag of bream, roach, barbel, &c., from Farndon, the latter end of last 
week, and I also heard of several minor catches of less importance, but this 
flood has again settled it for a bit.—TRENT OTTER. ? 


eerraay night : Water still rising. Wo fishing in the Trent for at least a 
week. 


Prospects: There will be no 


oe 
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The Trent (Alrewas)- 


The latter end of the last week the river was rapidly getting into first-class 
order for all-round fishing. The weather, also, was so genial and fine for the 


time of the year, that the prospect of another chance among the barbel looked, 


more than healthy before the close, of what I may term, as far as the Trent is 
concerned, a bad season. On Saturday, a very different state of affairs, in the 
shape of a very severe frost, presented itself, the cold almost being of winter 
severity. Few anglers were out, and less was done among the finny tribe. On 
Monday the water was all right, and the weather a little milder, but I can only 
hear of Messrs. I. Thornton and J. Pittaway getting anything like a decent 
catch. The latter piscator took 71b. of good roach, but he was fairly defeated 
by Mr. Thornton,‘ who took, from ‘‘Draper’s” hole, 4 chub, the largest 4 Ib. ; 
a good grayling, and some capital roach over 1 lb. each, his basket at the finish 
weighing over 20lb. Heavy rains set in on Monday, which lasted eighteen 
hours, and we have had in our locality similar, but smaller, visitations of 
Jupiter Pluvius to the time of writing. The latest reports from the river are 
most unfavourable. Miles of meadow land are under water, and the prospect 
of an early recommencement seems entirely out cf the question. One thing is 
certain, successful barbel fishing is over, as far as the Trent is concerned, for 
this year.— JAMES GREGORY. 


The Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Trout fishing may now be considered over for this year according to the 
‘Freshwater Fisheries Act,” and I can say on the whole we have had a very 
fair season, as there have been a great quantity of trout killed off both the above 
rivers. Trout are now getting very full of spawn. They are now running up 
the brooks, and the brooks want well looking after ; every brook that com- 
municates with the river ought to be watched most carefully. It is in these small 
brooks that the mischief arises, and we have a great scarcity of trout here in 
Derbyshire through having most of them poisoned every season, when both the 
parent fish and their spawn are destroyed. It is not the rod that has caused 
such a scarcity of trout in Derbyshire—far from it. If these brooks were only 
preserved properly, our rivers would speak volumes of themselves. Last Mon- 
day night and all day on Tuesday we had a very great deal of heavy rain which 
caused both rivers to be flooded, which has knocked fly-fishing on the head till 
the beginning of next week, when good sport ought to be had both with the 
fly and bottom amongst the grayling. The cleach net party, as usual, have 
killed a good deal of fish off the Darley water during the floods. The best 
killing flies for either rivers are the small honey dun bumbles, duns, furnace, 
and little Slack flies. Grayling are now in first-class condition, and the best 
places to fish for them with the fly is the tails of the streams and the smooth 
glidings. Fly fishing prospects good for next week providing no more rain 
comes to spoil the rivers again. Barometer rising nicely.—G. J. EATON, 

Starkholms, Matlock Bath. 


The Yare (Norwich.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Hleavy showers of rain have been continually 
falling since Monday, and have kept the river considerably above its usual 
hight. In fact the symptoms are the same as exactly two years ago when the 
terrible flood occurred. Itis to be hoped we are not to have another calamity 
like that. PrRospEcTs.—Not much can be expected in the way of sport, but 
now and then good spots may be dropped upon, but in the present state of the 
weather few anglers will venture out. SPoRT DURING THE PAST WEEK.— 
Sport has been poor generally with the exception of Messrs Moleand Lord ofthe 
Norwich Angling Society who had a good take of roach about 3 stone, at 
Brundall early in the week, and another gentleman about 2 stone. GENERAL 
REMARKS —Mr. Palmer of the East Angling Piscatorial Society had a nice 
catch of perch in that part of the river Waveney running through the Earl of 
Waveney’s estate on Thursday last, some of the perch weighing 1 Ib. to 13 lb. 
—PISCATOR. 








THE DARK SIDE OF THINGS. 


Some people will persist in taking a gloomy view of everything. There is 
a man of that kind living inGalveston. A neighbour happened in tosee him, 
and found everybody lively except the head of the family. 

«‘ How are you all coming on ?”’ 

“We are all tolerable except Bob. He is laughing and joking because he is 
going a fishing. I just know he is going to come home drowned and howling 
with a fish-hook sticking in him somewhere.” 

‘© Well, the rest seem to be cheerful.” 

«Yes, sorter. Jemimy is jumping and skipping about because she is 
going to a candy-pulling, but 1 know something will happen to her. Iread of 
a girl in Philadelphia only last year who was coming home from a candy- 

ulling when a drunken man threw his wife out of a three-story window and 
Killed her.” 

«Killed whom ?”’ 

“¢ Jemimy.” 

«« Why, no; there she is.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it might have been her, ifshe had been on the pavement below 
where the woman fell.”’ 

‘¢ Well you are looking healthy.”’ 

“Yes; I feel just like the man did who dropped dead in New York last 
week from heart disease. He was in high spirits and had a good appetite, and 
them’s just my syinptoms. ’’— Galveston News. 





East ANGLIAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 1881.—A meeting in support of this 
Exhibition was held last week at the office of the London Fish Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, Lower Thames Street. There were present Mr. E. Jex, chairman of the 
association; Mr. J. L. Sayer, treasurer; Mr. W. H. Williamson, honorary 
secretary; Mr. Poland, Mr. Barber, and Mr. Newby, as a committee of the 
association to confer with Mr. Oldham Chambers, the honorary secretary of the 
Exhibition, and Mr. Edmund Johnson, by whom the objects of the Exhibition 
were explained. It was resolved that a special meeeting of the association 
should be held on Friday next to consider the action to be taken in regard to 
the exhibition. During the meeting a letter was received from the Fish- 
mongers’ Company expressing the willingness of the company to be included 
amongst the patrons of the exhibition, and announced that ata court held 
recently a committee had been appointed to further consider the 
subject. The retiring Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor elect have both 
accepted the position of patrons to the exhibition which, it is expected, will be 
opened by the Prince of Wales at Easter next. 













NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Birps, FISHES AND CETACEA COMMONLY FREQUENTING 


BELFAST LOUGH. 
Bogue. 1880. 


By R. Lloyd Patterson. London: David 


WHEN the author yielded to the gentle pressure put upon him by 
his friends and combined in the present volume the papers read 
by him at different times before the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, he was not altogether ill-advised. But 
most assuredly he was wholly so, when he determined to fall out 
with, and to fight shy of systematic arrangement of his subject- 
matter. For, by so doing, he has to a large extent negatived the 
value ofhis book. His reasons, as set forth in his preface, are 
sufficiently peculiar to deserve quotation. 

“‘The omission of systematic arrangement is intentional. The 
naturalist does not require it, (!) and such scientific formalities 
(sic) have often a deterrent effect (sie) on the general reader, to 
whom it is my wish to make the subject popular.” 

As Vice-President of a Natural History Society, the author 
presumably has some knowledge of the requirements of natur- 
alists. That is to say, of some naturalists, not of all. For on 
this side of St. George’s Channel their emancipation is not as 
yet complete. They positively still hanker after systematic ar- 
rangement, cling to it, and place it at the head of their require- 
ments. Imperfect knowledge of the habits, wants and feelings of 
the general reader is not uncommon among authors. Morethan 
average blame, therefore, does not fall to the share of Mr. Patter- 
son for the present revelation of his deficiency on that score. 
Indeed, he may be said to deserve a trifle less. At all events, he 
shows himself not only conscious of effects that undoubtedly, and 
not unfrequently, do deter the general reader, but he desires to 
remove them as well. Unfortunately, however, for the sake of 
all concerned, his complete misconception and inadequate recog- 
nition of the causes determining these effects must make the 
ultimate realisation of his desires a question of remote specula- 
tion. Putting aside the authors want of method, it must be 
admitted that his pages cannot be dipped into hap-hazard without 
bringing up a bucketful of interesting notes. This must needs be 
the case, seeing that numerous works by distinguished writers on 
Natural History have been laid under heavy contribution. The 
book itself comprises eighteen chapters, twelve of which are 
devoted to sea-fowl; the cetacea lay claim to one, and the 
remainder is taken up by fishing and fish. A good chart is 
provided, as well as a tolerably full index. Perhaps the best 
chapter is the one in which the author narrates how he was once 
caught by a gale when out fishing in the Lough with a party of 
friends in an open boat. Thanks to his good seamanship, the 
shore was reached in safety, though it is far from improbable that 
the useful presence of his live shifting ballast contributed no 
little to that very desirable end. 
liberal and, 


The provision of plums is 
as all who have disturbed the unsymmetrical 
proportions of the author’s pudding will agree, the quality is of 
the first order. Though numerous enough to make the abstrac- 
tion of a few a matterofsmall moment, yet it would be unfair 
to select the author's ripest, and to serve them up here. It shall 
be held sufficient to have pointed out the receptacle in which 
they are contained. 








A PARAGRAPH OF THE FuUTURE.—Time, A.D., 1900. The necessity for 
church-going and edifices is almost dispensed with. The Rev. Dr. Turgid, 
from the central edifice of the Sacred Telephone, preaches every Sunday to five 
thousand families of his persuasion in the privacy of their homes. The musical 
adjuncts to the service, vocal and instrumental, are also dispensed by tele- 
phones, and as wafted to the five thousand homes by electricity each family 
joins in the hymn. The average attention to the service is much greater now 
than a quarter of a century since, as the ladies have not each other’s dresses 
and bonnets to look at.— Cameron Pioneer. 
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SEA-FISHING. 
No. III. 
AND lines may be used either under sail, drifting, at 
anchor, or cast from the shore. The former of these 
modes is termed whiffing ; and if fish are in any abundance 
affords the most agreeable diversion of the whole, as, from the 
boat being constantly kept moving a continued excitement is kept 
up, and the attention always alive, either with the expectation of 
the twick-twick of the mackerel, or the dead heavy tug of the 
pollack, or some other strong and sportive prey. Fishing at 
anchor, or moored with a stone and cable, subdivides itself into 
ground and drift line fishing, of which ground fishing may be 
defined to consist in using a single heavy lead as a sinker, at the 
end of the line, on or close to the bottom; whilst in drift line 
fishing leads at intervals are placed as sinkers, usually at the 
distance of two fathoms, and in weight from twelve to forty to 
the pound; besides which drift lines are also used entirely with- 
out lead, at the stern of the boat, and sometimes with a cork 
float to assist in taking out the line when little tide is running, 
a method Wilcox, in his Sea Fisherman, tells us is much in vogue 
at Plymouth, in which case only one light lead is used. But fish- 
ing in motion includes reeling or railing, and whifling, both of 
which signify the act of towing lines after the boat, the former 
when under sail, the latter when sculling or pulling slowly. 
Indeed reeling or railing simply consists in towing a lead, of a 
pound weight and over, with appropriate tackle, after a sailing 
boat. 

The lines used for this sort of fishing are made either of cord 
or horsehair. The former we have always used on the coasts on 
which we adopted this mode of fishing, as we were frequently 
encountering large fish, which often endanger lines of the latter 
description. These lines, whether of cord or horsehair, should 
never be less than forty fathoms long, for though seldom more 
than fourteen or fifteen fathoms are usually let overboard, yet 
when a heavy fish is hooked, particularly when under sail, it is 
often requisite to give him line, when forty, or even fifty fathoms, 
or even more, may be required. Indeed for want of this precau- 
tion more good fish are lost than by any other circumstance 
whatever. Attached to the line should be lighter gear of from 
three to six fathoms long, to the end of which the hook is fixed. 
In this sort of fishing, the best plan is to have one or two light 
lines, and two or three lines with leads of diferent weights, so 
as to be in different depths of water. The leads should be those 
of the Jveld or Pennell shape, which will prevent the line from 
twisting ; yet, as the lead should be affixed or rather hung on to 
the main line, and not to the fine gear, it may be necessary to 
have one or more brass or zinc swivels on the latter. 

We are of opinion that although many fish are taken in this 
mode when sailing, rowing or sculling has a decided advantage 
(except for mackerel), as the rate can be better regulated, it being 
extremely difficult, even with the most skilful management, to 
keep a sailing boat on the proper fishing grounds, which is of the 
highest importance; added to which considerable time must be 
lost in tacking, as on every tack the lines out have to be hauled on 
board, otherwise they are almost certain of becoming entangled 
in each other. In pollack fishing in particular, those fish are 
frequently found occupying a very small space, in which case the 
rowboat has decided advantage. In fact, in almost every instance 
in which we have encountered sailing boats, we have had the best 
of it. In mackerel fishing, it must be admitted, the advantage is 
on the side of the sailing boat, as it is not only necessary the boat 
should go at a good rate, but the wake of the boat appears to 
attract them ; in a word, we have always found that a boat under 
sail will always catch the most mackerel. 

In whiffing as soon as you feel a bite, be careful not to strike 














hard, as if the fish is large you will most probably break your 
tackle. When you find the fish hooked, if necessary, give him a 
little line, letting it slip through your fingers at the same time, 
but making him work as hard for it as you can without endanger- 
ing your tackle. When you have fairly tired him out, get him 
alongside, and having your gaff ready, insert it just below the gill 
and haul him on board. If the fish is a small one the best way is 
to haul away as fast as you can, and always, if possible, prevent 
him from getting a slack line, for in such case, if not firmly hooked, 
he will frequently contrive to make his escape. 

We have only just seen J. K’s. observation upon fine or coarse 
tackle. He must bear in mind that our writing is in the shape of 
elementary instruction to the tyro and not to the proficient; we 
do not entrust our single hair lines to boys to fish for roach, nor 
our gut flights to such ‘‘ small deer” to catch jack. But we will 
return to the subject ere long. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


FISHING AT STALHAM, NORFOLK. 

Sir,—‘ Pixie,” in your last number, has some remarks about my paper of 
the 14th August, and, zter alia, Mrs. Grapes’ charges for breakfast at the 
Maid’s Head Hotel, which do not agree with my experience, or that of several 
London piscatorial friends, as most of them gave up their Yarmouth lodgings 
and took their entire impedimenta to this most cosy and comfortable Zome—as 
they called it. Two other angling friends stayed there all night, and their bill 
tor tea, dinners (two), beds and breakfast was 5s. each, and in another case the 
charge for a bed and breakfast was only 3s. 6d. Mrs. Grapes has none of those 
black aristocrats, the ‘* Norfolk Howard,” tribe, in her comfortable beds, and 
the breakfast alone is worth the whole journey. 

Surely no alteration can be wanted in such a liberal tariff as this. Landlords 
must live, and I have no doubt if ‘‘ Pixie ’? goes again to Stalham for a week or 
two Mrs. Grapes will ‘‘ take him in and do for him” se comfortably that he 
will have no cause for any complaint whatever ; but be much inclined to do it 
again when opportunity offers. 

My letter distinctly stated that we went down a cut leading to the river, and 
which flows into Barton Broad, and I also mentioned that we lost our way 
amongst those interminable dykes in which, however, are to be found capital 
fishing. In fact, the best sport I have had at Stalham was within 200 yards of 
Mr. Teascell’s dock, and we caught three pike in this dyke on our return 
home. 

I repeat my former statement that it isa great comfort to make your journey 
under cover nearly to the water’s edge, and you cannot always depend upon a 
conveyance at the other Broad stations; and it is no joke to walk nearly two 
miles in a broiling hot sun or in the pelting rain with great coats, waterproofs, 
bait-cans, tackle, rods, luncheon, and the various impedimenta required by 
anglers. Moreover, when passengers are numerous, and the conveyance full, 
these ‘‘ Broad Agricolas ’’ are very wide-awake gentlemen, and I have paid 5s. 
for a ride on a coal cart without springs from Ormesby station to the water, 
and then found all the boats engaged. N.B.—This man had the conscience 
to demand 7s. 6d. of us, as we did not make a bargain with him before starting. 
—I am, &c., 

Esox Luctvus. 


AMATEUR SEA-FISHING—FINE v. COARSE TACKLE. 


Srtr,—I can most heartily endorse the remarks of ‘‘ J. K.,’’ in opposition to 
those of ‘‘Creel,’’ in the matter of gut for sea-fishing. Tor years I lived by 
the sea-side, and I and another friend, whom I will call the ‘* Dean,” intro- 
duced rod fishing on D—— pier. Our success was so great, especially at this 
time of the year, that handlines were in a short time almost discarded. I 
would be no exaggeration to say that our results were as five to one. Weused 
a short stiff rod, with reel and water-cord, weighted with lead cast in an ordi- 
nary thimble. The lead was placed in the loop at the end of our line, and a 
gut paternoster, of about one yard in length, armed with three hooks, was 
attached immediately above the weight. The motion of the tide (we -seldom 
caught in slack water) kept the gut collar at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
line. Our bait was a thin tapered slip of skin from the side of the horse mackerel 
or pollack, and our prey consisted mainly of those fish which ran from } lb. to 
4lb. or 5 1b. in weight. As applied to deep-sea fishing, the remarks of 
**Creel”’ are quite apposite ; but for shallow water on piers, where the fish do 
not ordinarily run large, the system above advocated will, I have no doubt, 
yield the most satisfactory results—I am, &c., PETER PEDAGOGUE. 


P.S.—I ought to add that we fished about 3 feet or 4 feet from the surface, 
and the fish seized the bait as it was drawn through the water,—P. P. 
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SWANS ON THE THAMES—THE LOCK-KEEPER AT 
SHEPPERTON. 

S1Rr,—I was never more surprised in my life than when I saw Thad made the 
ridiculous statement about 200 swans, and I sincerely thank your correspon- 
dent for pointing out so palpable an error. It really, I find, should be “ twenty 
swans, and about as many cygnets.” This is how the error, I imagine, took 
place—though without seeing my “‘copy,’’ I cannot say if I really wrote 200 0 
twenty :— 

I took with me, for the sake of enhanced enjoymert and also for aid, my old 
and esteemed friend Cross, an ardent . fisherman and close observer.. I 
towed the distance between Sunbury and Shepperton, going up, lending my 
notebook for his use. On very hurriedly writing my article, I may have mis- 
taken a little indistinctness in the aforesaid notebook, and so the mistake 
occurred, most probably. 

Notwithstanding, however, I feel strongly inclined to think there are more 
swans on the lower Thames than would seem from ‘‘ Keeper’s”’ statement. Of 
course I may be wrong; my genius was never parochial; and the spirit of my 
complaint, whether right in fact or not, is that the swans are far too numerous, 
and in the Thames above Staines are actually a nuisance. I suppose no onr 
would dispute that proposition. 

Now, as to the Shepperton lock-keeper’s incivility, referred to by another 
correspondent: permit me to say that as to insolence and incivility I am not 
mistaken, and I am not ready to believe that the mau who so objected to rise 
at seven o’clock was not the accredited lock-keeper, Newble. The description 
I gave of him to one or two professional gentlemen, higher up, seemed to tall y 
right enough. However, civility costs nothing, and I trust, whoever it might 
have been, he will mend his manners for the future. I am quite willing to give 
anyone the address of my friend, if corroboration of what I stated be desired, 
—lIam, &c., J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





FISHING IN THE FENS. 


S1r.—I thank staff-sergeants Atkins and Robert Bryant, for the compliment 
they pay me in speaking of my recent article in your valuable paper, as an able 
one—but I must take exception to the assertion that it is somewhat exaggerated. 
By-the-bye, my friends speak of my article as ‘‘ A Day’s Summer Holiday in 
the Fens,’’ whereas it was headed ‘A Summer Holiday’s Angling in the 
Fens.” I distinctly stated that I stayed twelve days in all, and had on several 
occasions before fished the water—had my remarks been the result of one short 
day’s observations, it might have explained some of the so-called errors these 
gentlemen allege I have fallen into. So much for what I may count as my 
friends’ first mistake. Now for the second: Messrs. A. and B. say, ‘* would 
it surprise Mr. B. that the best fishing now is obtained up, and not down the 
river ? ’? Now, Mr. Editor, I have never drawn comparisons between the upper 
and lower reaches of the Association water, nor could I fairly do so, as I have 
never fished the former—I merely advised my brother piscators who visited 
Littleport to limit their fishing to the Association’s water up stream, and not 
down below Littleport Bridge, for reasons which I go on to state—so much for 
my friends’ second mistake, or perhaps it would be more accurate to term it, 
misquotation. Proceeding: Messrs. A. and B, go on to contradict my state- 
ment that perch occasionally run up to 3 1b. and over, and dace to 12 or I3 oz. 
I must, however, maintain my assertion. Calling in at the establishment of Mr. 
Gee, the well-known tackle manufacturer, of St. Martin’s Lane, London, as well 
as my memory serves me, in March, 1878, I was shown an extraordinarily heavy 
and handsome perch, which, carefully packed with hay in a neat little wooden 
box, had just arrived from Littleport, Cambs.—the fish had been sent for pre- 
servation, and, upon my recommendation, Mr. Gee handed itto Mr. J. Lan- 
caster, of 2, Jeffries Place, Kientish Town, N.W. ; when preserved it was shown 
to Mr. Frank Buckland, who pronounced it an extremely handsome and heavy 
fish of its kind. Mr. Buckland was so pleased at the manner Mr. Lancaster 
had treated the fish that he afterwards gave him several valuable specimens of 
foreign fish to set up. It was afterwards exhibited in Mr. Gee’s window, and 
seen by thousands of people, and finally, before it reached its fortunate captor 
again, was in Mr. South’s care for some time, Iam open to bet Messrs. A. 
and B. a new spinning rod apiece, that it weighed nearer 3} Ib. than 3 lb. 
South will tell them to a nicety if they doubt me, and care to enquire of him ; 
the same gentleman will tell them at the same time the weight to a fraction of 
the three large dace taken one evening by his little daughter; and they may 
then perhaps do me the justice of admitting that there are 


¢¢ Heavier fish in their water, 
Than are dreamt of in their philosophy.” 


So much for these gentlemen’s third error. We next have a flat contradiction 
of my statement that the water is alive with jack. Perhaps the word was a 
shade too strong, but I did not anticipate that my meaning would have been so 
literally interpreted as these gentlemen seem to have interpreted it, otherwise I 
might have said:—‘‘there is far above an average proportion of jack in this 
water, which being forthe most part deep, and of no great flow, is eminently 
well suited to them. If my statement is true (how very crude my friends are), 
how is it, they ask, that I can only account for taking two fish (jack) : simply, 
that jack-fishing is not my forte, and that I took no jack rod or line with me. 
When, however, the pike began cutting capers in my roach swim, I hunted up a 
gimp hook or two and a bullet; these, together with a live roach, I attached to 
my bream tackle, Of course, with such arig-up, I was, as might be expected, two 
or three times broken up with decent fish, and took besides several undersized 
(under 18 inches), which were duly returned to their native element. I was 
never so struck with the abundance of jack in the water, as one morning, fishing 
in Barratt’s field, they were everywhere, the water alive with them, and striking 
in all directions. I know the dash of a trout after his prey, the peculiar splash 
of a barbel, and the roll of a bream, but these were unmistakably pike ; finally, 
I have, as I write, a letter from South before me, in which he says ‘* There seems 
to be a tremendous lot of pike.” 

My military friends then go on to say :—“ In fact he speaks very little about 
them, only that he was informed that there were two men down here—militia 
sergeants, he believed, who made trolling their specialty, and were very suc- 
cessful—which was much to be regretted, as their style isanything but scientific. 
All is fish however small and miniature which seizes these men’s lure.” 

Now Mr. Editor, I never said anything of the kind. What I said was :— 
‘There are two men down here, militia sergeants, I believe, who make spinning 


for these fish their speciality. Iam told that though their style is anything but 
scientific, they are very successful; which is much to be regretted if, as my in- 
formant states, all is fish,however small and miniature, that seizes these men’s 
lure.’’ The difference in the wording and meaning of the two sentences is too 
vast to require pointing out, and it would be an insult to the common sense of 
your readers to do so, 

I shall only add that my informants were gentlemen, and residents, who are 
in a position to judge of these things—practical anglers, and men whose word 
is thoroughly to be relied upon. Possibly, however, they were speaking more of 
the immediate past—and that your correspondents have now seen that the 
taking of small fish is a mistake—and turned cver a new leaf. I devoutly hope 
such may be the case—at all events, rather than doubt my informants, I would 
believe that your correspondents’ denial of the taking of miniature fish is only 
one more added to the long list of inaccuracies contained in their letter. 

The next paragraph, to me, is not at allclear; it is written in the first person, 
and runs as follows: ‘‘ Which I presume Mr. B. means to say, or should have 
said, that there are only two out of asociety of 500 who know how to catch 
pike, or that 480 members are duffers, because they are skilful but not succes- 
ful, The limit of two days per week for trolling, which was not known I pre- 
sume to Mr. B., disproves anything of the kind about making (which would 
read so) jack our specialty every day to the week.” 

My friends are very kind to tell me what I ‘‘meant to say,”’ or at least 
‘¢what I should have said”’ ; let me however, distinctly state that I meant 
nothing of the kind, nor did I say anything which could possibly be construed 
to mean anything so absurd. I never said or implied that Messrs. A. and B. 
jack-fished every day in the week. I was perfectly well aware of the two days 
a week clause; I had heard of it from South, the secretary, Mr. Joslin, and 
other gentlemen. I don’t at all understand the relation of the above figures, 
480 and 500. I spoke of the good work being carried on by the Association, 
in terms of praise. The term, ‘ duffer ,’’ used above and applied to the mem- 
bers of the Association—of which by-the-bye, I am a member—originate in 
sergeants A. and B.’s fertile brains ; on the contrary, I would add that all the 
members of the Association I have had the pleasure of meeting are gentlemen 
and thorough sportsmen, many of them keen anglers. I have experienced at 
their hands every little service and courtesy one angler can show another. I 
wish I were free to mention the names of many gentlemen I have had the pleasure 
of becoming acquainted with down here during this fishing trip. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I cannot help thinking your correspondents wrote 
hastily and without giving the matter contained in theirletter the careful con- 
sideration it required and deserved, or surely they would never have penned an 
epistle so utterly at variance with what I feel sure they will admit, upon carefully 
reconsidering the subject, to be fact.—I am, &c., Lro BONvVOISIN. 








POACHING AT RICHMOND. 


Srr,—The reported “ Poaching at Richmond” cannot be any other than 
mythical, as the river between Richmond Bridge and Teddington is too heavily 
staked to admit of the water being dragged. It is not true that one dozen men 
get their living at Richmond by netting the river there. The men who un- 
fortunately possess the right to net live below Brentford, and can at present 
only net from Richmond Bridge downwards; but we are trying to stop the 
netting to Kew Bridge. It is not true that one of the ‘ fishermen’’ ‘captured 
a net at Richmond ‘on Friday last.’? A net was seized by our head _ river- 
keeper and two other keepers on the Thursday night at Brentford, and the case 
was heard before the Brentford Bench on Saturday last. No ‘‘ fisherman” 
has a right to seize a net unless he is a keeper employed by the Thames Ang- 
ling Preservation Society. There was a report of some netting at Twickenham 
and Teddington last week ; and, on investigation—as we carefully investigate 
all reports—no truth was found in it. It proved to be the dragging for the 
body of the gentleman who lost his life at Teddington Weir, and this dragging 
was done under the surveillance of our head river-keeper.—I am, &c., 

W. H. BrouGHAM, Sec. 


*([Mr. John Bushnell is responsible for the statement that there are 10 or I2 
men who get their living by netting at Richmond ; being on the spot, we pre- 
sumed he would know the facts.\—ED. ] 





THE GRAINING. 


Srr,—I have to thank Mr. Keene for publishing the result of his observations 
of the graining sent him. 

In reply to his request, I have to state that although I have not seen the red 
tinge, my friend Mr. Shillitto, who has had a wider experience than I have, 
states that he has seen it occasionally, but very rarely. Couch in his edition of 
the Natural History of British Fishes, states in the chapter on the Graining 
(page 60, vol. 4), ‘‘That he would adhere closely to the descriptions by 
Yarrell, adding only the remark, that the fishes of this family (Z<zcisezs) and of 
fresh water generally, are proved to change their colour when dead, andkept out 
of their element sufficiently long to be conveyed to a considerable distance, and 
those he had seen were of a decidedly blue color along the back.”’ 

I may state that the blue colour here referred to, may be seen in the graining if 
the scales of the back are rubbed off, but not in any fresh specimen, and I have, 
no doubt that most of your readers will have noticed the same with the roach 
and dace. Couch states that the graining rarely exceeds half-a-pound, but Mr. 
Shillitto and a friend were fishing theBollen at Heatley near Lymm, yesterday 
(Sunday) afternoon, and took three, all over that weight ; the largest being a 
splendid sample of 9 oz. The latter when opened was full of well-developed 
spawn. 

a Mr. Keene would like to have another specimen or two I shall be very 
happy to send him them if he will kindly state where they are to be addressed. 
—l am, &c., Woods. Es. 


Manchester, 





FISHING AND SHOOTING IN NORFOLK. 


S1r,—In reply to “ Fusilier,’’ I can perhaps help him to a little information. 
There is capital wild-fowl shooting in the winter, but permission must be 
obtained on the various Broads, which are strictly preserved. He may shoot 
ona “navigable river,’’? but cannot land for his spoils without trespassing. In 
rough cold weather there is often good shooting in Bredon water, which is 
public, and also along the coast. Good fishing can always be had, but the best 
wild-fowl shooting is nearly all on private property, é¢., the Broads, 
and of course ‘ Fusilier”’ will have to get permission ; there are certainly two 
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or three public or free days, when the broads are thrown open to general 


shooting, but on these occasions the sportsmen get shot oftener than the birds. 
—I am, &c., EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 





THE NETTERS OF BAIT, &c., FROM THE THAMES. 


S1r,—With the news of the capture of netters at Isleworth by the Thames 
Angling Preservativn Society’s keeper, the fact presents itself before the 
angling public of the absolute necessity of some specific method of dealing with 
those who provide bait for their use during the time usually apportioned by 
every well-disposed angler to the inveiglement of that most predacious of all 
fish, the pike. Many, in fact very many, London anglers by the above cap- 
ture were debarred from prosecuting this their favourite sport during the last 
fortnight—at least so it is said by the proprietors of the different tackleshops in 
the west and west-central districts ; for on applying for some bait from a well- 
known provider of these commodities, I was very mysteriously informed that 


“ they’re copped,””—they, of course, being meant for the netters. I sent for 
some in alldirections, butit was no go, nota bait could be had for love or 
money. 


On dit, the West Central Association intend to petition the Thames Con- 
servancy to grant licenses to certain men to net for bait and bait alone. That 
is without doubt a step in the right direction, tor then we shall cease to hear of 
such tales as the following : 

An angler, who resides at Sydney Square, Mile End, was proceeding along 
Middlesex Street, Whitechapel, when his attention was arrested by observing a 
cart laden with five large-sized hampers standing by the roadside ; his sus- 
picions being aroused by the name of Marshall, Brentford, written on the 
vehicle, curiosity prompted him to raise the lids of two of the baskets: upon 
doing which he found that they were full of fine fresh roach, dace and perch. 
We can, I think, safely assume that the other three hampers were in suchwise 
so laden, and the question naturally presents itself to one’s mind—Where were 
they taken from? Brentford and Isleworth are contiguous; perhaps the 
gentlemen who were arrested by Kit Brown could answer the question very 
satisfactorily. 

The above shows the vast amount of good that the licensing of certain people 
to catch bait would do if properly carried out, as those who hold a license would 
be very careful not to do anything that would necessitate the cancelment of 
their license, to wit, catch other fish than bait. Ishould think also that one of 
the stipulations as to their holding a license ought to be that no net should be 
used before sunrise or after sunset ; by these means bait will be easily obtained 
at areasonable price, doing away with the disappointment one experiences 
after having provided everything but bait, for a few days’ jacking, and on 
trying to purchase that being told by the vendor ‘‘they’re copped.’’—I am, 
&c., Wart. B. WEBSTER. 

P.S.—I saw a subscription list for defraying the fines, &c., of the netters, 
hanging up at a weil-known tackle-shop ; the list was empty when I saw it, and 
Ishould scarcely think it will ever be otherwise. Take it down, Mr. Blank. 


SALMON PINK OR SAMLETS. 


Srr,—I am not at all surprised in reading your paper of October 2nd, to find 
some one has taken the subjectup. Iam perfectly aware there are many of the 
“¢ indignant” class, who, in their hearts, envy others of the things they cannot 
become possessed of themselves. ‘‘Indignant’’ reminds me of the fable of the 
Dog in the Manger. He has thought fit to use some very strong expressions, pro- 
bably he may know something of the neighbourhood and back-slums of St. 
Giles’s or the environs of the New Cut to be so intimately acquainted with the 
corner of a pocket-handkerchief. Secondly, I have a better opinion of my 
fellow men to entertain the silly thought that if they were left to do as they like 
they would exterminate all living things from the face of the earth; such a remark 
is stupid and absurd, Thirdly, he praises himself, and speaks boldly of a True 
Sportsman. May I ask him what he thinks of those men who call themselves 
gentlemen, and many of them who frame the laws, who get twenty or thirty 
beaters and drive the poor pheasants into a corner to be slaughtered wholesale ; 
and lastly, not a question in my letter has he been able to answer, but contents 
himself with abuse for doing probably what he has been guilty of himself.— 
Iam, &c., JOHN BYERs, 


SAMLETS. 


S1r,—‘* The Raven,”’ in your last, states that the act of capture and return 
to the water of these fish in an injured state is in itself a feat of cruelty in which 
a barbarian might exult, and that the fish returned to the water mostly die from 
the injury inflicted in the action. 

I take it for granted that ‘‘ The Raven ”’ is not so barbarous as to exult in 
catching these fish otherwise than by the fly. Ifso I cannot see any reason 
why they should not be returned to the water uninjured. As for the air- 
bladder of such diminutive fish being either ruptured, or the heart and other 
organs so severely compressed by the action of capture, is all nothing more 
than an excuse for their retention. Ihave caught hundreds of them, and by 
any other than their being purposely squeezed by the hand to this end, or other- 
wise mutilated, the samlet may be returned to its natural element as safely as 
any other fish. There is no analogy between the stream and an aquarium—in 
the latter, we all know, a large percentage of fish turn-up almost daily ; and 
those that ‘*The Raven’”’ gave to another angler ‘‘as bait for pike,’’ asa 
matter of course shared the same fate, having doubtless been confined in an 
ordinary bait-can, or at least a receptacle less than the aquarium. 

If the law relative to the return of salmon fry is a dead letter, the sooner it 
is resuscitated the better, and the worse for “‘ The Raven” and his accomplices. 
And if every shade of angler, high and low, in places where ‘* The Raven”? 
has been, never dreamt for a moment of conforming to the edict, it is to say the 
least of it, a gross libel upon the persons referred to, for, if true, they may beclassed 
as “‘low”’ enough, but are not entitled to be termed ‘high.’ “Whenalad, as 
“‘The Raven’’ avers, he used to take in the Ribble between 80and go ; so did 
other lads perhaps at that period; and if “The Raven” is of an ageto know better, 
he ougkt to have learned that since then restrictions have been placed upon 
the practice. A hundred successful robberies do not justify a single burglary, and 
if “The Raven” will let the editor know when he purposes retaining samlets 
under the excuse that they are too much injured to be restored to ‘the water, 
I will pledge myself to come upon the scene and try how the present generation 
of magistrates wll interpret the Mundella Act, of which he writes so con- 
tumaceously.—I am, &c., THONG. 





ERRATUM.-—In Mr. Tattersall’s letter a fortnight ago, the concluding sent 
should read ‘‘ The god Trade has chloroformed us.’’ ues 


CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 

On Sunday, October 3rd, 1880, the following members weighed-in fish :— 
Mr. Deymond, chub ; Mr. Tiffin, chub and roach ; Mr. H. Shaw, perch ; Mr. 
Wilson, bream; Mr. Atkinson, roach and perch; Mr. Harnett, roach ; Mr. 
Miles, bream and road ; Mr. Morgan, roach and dace ; Mr, Brocket, roach.— 
C, HARTLAND, secretary. 

October 4th. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 3rd inst.—Mr. Medcalf, brace of jack; Messrs. Harding and S. 
Patrick, roach and dace; Mr. Pedley, roach, dace and bream; Mr. Thorpe, 
roach; Mr. Larkman, 81b., roach and bream, from Dagenham; Mr. Wood, 
roach; and Mr. Hutchins, perch. Gross weight 30lb.—J. WORLEDGE. 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Sept. 30th.—J. Taylor, a fine show of roach and dace, from Hampton; 
F. Marshall, a fine show of roach and dace, from Twickenham. Oct. 3rd— 
Several members went to Pulborough and Amberley, returning with some shows 
of fish. A. Glass, bream; J. Taylor, bream; J, Bowling, bream; D. Davis, 
roach, A peg-down match will take place at St. Margaret’s, on the toth 
inst.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

OGtas- 


THE ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 3rd the members fished at Cheshunt for three valuable prizes, given 
by the following gentlemen—Mr. Deeley, Mr. T. Fiddes and Mr. Gibbs. This 
is the second time the members have fished there for prizes, and on each occa- 
sion have met with very bad sport, only a few perch being taken. A constable 
informed some of the members that they ought to think themselves lucky, as 
it had been well netted during the week, so if that is the case I think it will be 
the last time the members will think of fishing there again for prizes. The 
roach fishermen never got atouch. The following are the names of those who 
proved successful :—Mr. E, Mallett, 1; Mr. H. Mallett, 2; Mr. H. Austin, 3. 
—TuOos. FIDDES. 

October 6th. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of the ‘‘ opposition’’ society were out again during the week, 
but having suffered a severe loss during the last fortnight, which entirely upset 
our finely-strung nerves, the takes were but small. On Sunday last Mr. 
Willoughby, fishing at Kempton Park, took 12 1b. 2 oz. of bream, Mr. Pacy 
8 lb. of bream and Mr. Hawkins 5 lb. 1 oz. of bream, all taken bank fishing. 
Mr. Wilson had a fine jack from the Lea weighing 6 lb. 5 oz. With reference 
to the Clapham Junction report of last week, I must remind the secretary that 
strictly speaking Mr. Wellman was a member of this society until he had ten- 
dered his resignation, but he having failed to pay his 6 weeks’ subscription, and 
also having joined another club, we were in duty bound to conform to ‘‘our”* 
rules, and erase his name from the books of this society —C. NEWMAN, 
Secretary. 





BORDESLEY WALTONIAN SOCIETY. 


The members of the above met, to the number of twenty, to contest for 
prizes on Monday the 27th of September, at the club waters, Hillborough. The 
rules were to start at 9 a.m., to end at half-past four, to fish twenty yards away 
from each other, and go where you liked in about 23 miles of water, so that you 
did not come within the said twenty yards. The fish were bagged and given 
to the referee to be weighed at the club house, Old Lodge, Coventry Road, 
Mr. Nichols, host. The following were the winners :--Mr. Byfield, gold orna- 
ment for watch chain given by Mr. G. K. Leeson; Mr. Kendal, 7s. 6d., given 
by Mr. Miles; Mr. Seymore, tackle case, given by Mr. Harris; Mr. Yates, 
3s., given by Mr. Webley ; Mr. Nickols, a brass reel, given by Mr. Tildesley. 
Mr. Webley had 60 1b. of breama day or two after from this quarter.—T. 
DEAR, sec. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 3rd inst., Mr. Bell, 8lb. of nice roach from Kingston; Mr. Vincent, 
T4 lb. roach from Littleport, several 1 lb. fish; six which he took on Saturday 
evening scaled over 5 lb. ; Messrs. Lester, Taylor and Seymour, roach and dace 
from the Thames ; Mr. Bastain, jack, from the Welsh Harp; Mr. Goodge, 
roach from the Thames; Messrs. Collier, Harris and Clark, perch, roach and 
chub from Windsor; Mr. Jennings, roach, dace, perch, gudgeon and pope 
from the Thames; Mr. Hart, roach from Watford. Other members were out, 
but met with poor success. Mr. Vincent took the prize given for gross weight of 
all fish taken that day. 





BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


A contest in connection with the above Association will take place at 
Limpley Stoke, near Bath, to-day (Saturday), between the hours of 11°30 a.m. 
and 4p.m. Prizes to the value of £50 will be distributed amongst the mem- 
bers who catch the heaviest weights of fish. Conditions of contest to be read 
on the ground.—LEWIs WRIDE, hon. sec. 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on the 3rd inst. :—Messrs. Chambers, 
sen., and Chambers, jun., bream and roach from Amberley—the former win- 
ning Mr. Head’s prize; Mr. Castell, roach from the Roding; Messrs. Plum- 
stead, sen., and Hales, roach from Ware. We fish next Sunday for Mr. 
Parkins’ second prize—a fishing-box.—F. CASTELL, sec. 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


On Thursday week, Mr. J. Withers and Mr. J. Innes got among the barbel 
again—they had a splendid take of 31 lb. 80z. at Shepperton. Mr. J. Walk- 
ley, on Sunday last, weighing in 6b. of pretty roach; other members weigh- 
ing-in were—Mr. Steele, Mr. Maslin, Mr. T, Sutters, Mr. Jennins, and Mr. 
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Hamilton, all being roach and dace. Three more handsome prizes will be 
fished for on Sunday, October roth. It is hoped all members will try hard to 
take a prize. The members of the Clapham Angling Club having unani- 
mously decided to accept the challenge of the Battersea Piscatorials, hope it 


will not fall to the ground.—E. WILSoN, sec. 
Ole Oy 





EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


-The members of this society had their first fishing match on Thursday in last 
week at Coldham Hall. They met at the club-house, Mr. A. Palmer’s, Great 
Eastern Railway Stores, St. Stephen’s, at 7 a.m., and proceeded to their desti- 
nation in one of the company’s ’buses, arriving about 8.30. There were 30 
competitors engaged in 15 boats, the object of their competition being prizes 
to the value of £20. Sport was nothing to brag of, although there were some 
fair takes. After the match the party returned to the club-house, where they 
wound up with conviviality under the chairmanship of the vice-president (Mr. 
C. Barnes). A special meeting of the members was held at the club-house on 
Tuesday evening, under the presidency of Mr. Councillor J. Boyce, who has 
been judiciously selected as the head of the association, when the prizes were 
distributed to the winners. Nearly all the club, which has its full complement 
of members, were present, and the chairman was in one of his happiest moods 
and kept the proceedings going merrily. The usual preliminary toasts having 
been disposed of, Private Randall responded for the Army, Navy, and Volun- 
teers. Mr. Bradley followed with ‘‘The Mayor and Corpoyation,’’ and got 
much applause while eulogising the many acts of generosity that his worship 
the chief magistrate has performed since he has been in office. The Vice- 
President responded, and hoped the mayor would serve the office again, but at 
some far distant date (applause). Mr, R. W. Nickolds, the secretary, gave the 
toast of ‘* Success to the East Anglian Piscatorial Society,’’ and observed that 
though it was but eight weeks old it already presented a sturdy appearance, and 
gave promise of a lengthened existence, notwithstanding the sneers, the criti- 
cisms, and even the bad wishes of outside rivals (hear, hear). Two gentlemen 
more fitted to take the offices of president and vice-president than Mr. Boyce 
and Mr. Barnes could not have been selected, and he hoped they would long 
continue in that capacity. With the toast he coupled the name of the presi- 
dent, it being received with musical honours. The President, in responding, 
said this was one of the offshoots of the Yare Preservation Society, but it was 
in no way opposed to it, for while it was the purpose of the former to preserve, 
it was the object of this society to fish in the waters thus protected. He re- 
joiced to find so many gentlemen had joined the club, and that such fraternal 
feeling existed between them. and so long as he retained their confidence he 
should be glad to continue in office (applause). The Secretary observed that 
the society would never require a better president than Mr. Boyce (applause). 
The prizes were then distributed by the president as follows :—Dining-room 
clock (presented by Mr. A. Palmer), Mr. W. Howard; general rod and tackle 
(the club), Mr. J. Parker ; silver nautilus (Mr. Wellington), Mr. G. Bassing- 
thwaite; fish knife and fork (the club), Mr. G. Cubitt; general rod (the club), 
Mr. G. Webb; plated flask (Mr. C. Barnes), Mr. G. Hart; box of cigars 
(Messrs. Boswell and Baxter), Mr. F. Knight ; half-dozen sherry (Mr. Taylor), 
Mr. R. W. Nockolds ; umbrella (Mr. L. Lamb), Mr. H. J. Duge ; oil painting 
(Mr. Campling), Mr. R: Bradley ; Eclipse rod (Mr. W. G. Capon), Mr. A. S. 
Wilde; pike tackle complete (Mr. R. Palmer), Mr. Wright ; lunch basket 
(Mr. D. Palmer), Mr. T. Randall; set of jugs (Mr. C.. S. Fowler), Mr. 
Gardiner; tin of biscuits (Mr. J. J. Hunt), Mr. R. Palmer; landing net (Mr. 
T. Randall), Mr. L. Lamb; toast rack (Mr. Bernasconi), Mr. W. King; tackle 
case complete (the club), Mr. Block ; box of cigars (Mr. J. Stevens), Mr. W. 
Vout; silver-mounted walking-stick (Mr. E. Edwards), Mr. Roe; bottle of 
perfume (Mr, A. Stockings), Mr. Hovell; leg of mutton (Mr. Sparrow), Mr. 
C. S. Fowler. The president’s special prize, a silver cup for the greatest num- 
ber of fish taken, went to Mr. W. Howard, and a special set of fish plates for 
the heaviest fish caught was taken by Mr. H. J. Duge. The presentation 
over, Mr. Mitchell gave the health of the vice-president, and Mr. Barnes re- 
sponded. In highly complimentary terms, and wishing him every prosperity, 
the President gave the health of the host, to which Mr. Palmer responded. 
The President next proposed ‘‘ The Secretary,’’ which was musically honoured, 
and Mr. Nockold having responded, a few other toasts brought the proceedings 
to a termination. 





EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society will compete for a number of club prizes, 
besides a special prize presented by Mr. Edwards, of Bethnal Green Road, on 
Sunday next, October roth. The display of fish on Sunday last was very poor 
compared with the previous Sundays this season, but as nearly all the members 
will be out next Sunday, we hope to see the trays full. I might mention thut 
the ‘‘ tea gardens ’’ will not be over patronised on that day.—D. G. Munro, 
Secretary. 

October 6th. 


THE EXCELSIOR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, the 3rd inst., the following gentlemen weighed-in: Mr. 
Blackman, a very fine chub, 8 lb. 4 0z.; Mr, Smith, roach 21b. 12 oz., anda 
dace 74 0z.; Mr. Thomas, bream 5 oz. Several others had fish, but were not 
weighed-in.—F. G. PAINE, hon. sec. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society met at their new quarters (the Bank of 
Friendship, Highbury Vale, N.), on Sunday, October 3rd, when Mr. C. 
Fudge produced some exceedingly fine roach and dace from the Lea, six of the 
latter weighing 4 lb. 8 oz., and the roach varying from 120z. to1lb. 8 oz. 
each. Several other members contributed towards the trays. Mr. J. J. 
Holmes proved the winner of a valuable gold ring, given by Mr. C. Fudge.— 
J. CHURCHMAN. 

Oct. 5, 1880. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last we had a fair show of fish from the Wey ; from other rivers 
very bad. Mr. H. Watling, 7 lb. 4 0z. roach; Mr. Theobald, 6 1b. ; Messrs. 
Parkin and Phillips, roach and bream: Mr. F. Watling, 4 lb. 9 oz. roach; 
Mr. Dingley, 4 lb. jack; Mr. Painter, roach; Mr. Fitch, 3 lb. 12 oz. roach.— 
J. Fitcu, jun., sec. 








IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Oa Wednesday last, Sept. 29th, Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., had some good roach 
and bream; Mr. J. Hilliar, jun., had 7 lb. of bream; Mr. A. Salmon had 
roach and perch. Mr. G. P. Rolt hada beautiful carp, which weighed 9 lb. 
8 oz., from the Ferryboat fishery at Tottenham, on Thursday last, Sept. 30, 
this fine specimen has been sent to Mr. J. Barrett, 11, Diss Street, Hackney 
Road, to be preserved. Owing to the sharp frost on Sunday morning the 
takes of fish were not large; Mr. J Hilliar, sen., had some bream and roach 
from Pulborough; Mr. B. Crook, roach and dace; Mr. H. Butt, perch ; Mr. 
E. Morrow, roach. The members will compete for the following three special 
prizes on Wednesday, October 13th, 1880—competitors to choose their own 
fishing water—none to leave London before 5 a.m. on the day of competition. 
All fish weigh according to society rules: 1st. A handsome writng desk, given 
by Mr. J. Hlliar, jun.; 2nd. a box of cigars, given by Mr. G. P. Rolt; 3rd. 
a chub rod, given by Mr. G. Riches. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a very poor show of fish on Sunday evening. The best take was by 
Mr. Watts, who had a nice tray of dace. Our half-yearly supper came off at 
the Russell Arms, Bedford Street, N.W., on Wednesday evening, the 6th 
inst., and proved in every way a great success. Besides a large number of our 
own members, we were honoured by a goodly number of friends who sat down 
to supper. The serving-up, and the quality and variety of the eatables and 
drinkables, were of the very best. A unanimous vote of thanks, with three 
cheers twice over, were given to our host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Loomes, 
for the admirable way in which they had made and carried out the arrange- 
ments. The chair and vice-chair were most ably filled by Messrs. Pipe and 
Goods respectively. The harmony which followed was carried on without 
intermission till the time for closing. The chief contributors were Messrs. 
Pipe, Watts, Mead, Parker, Watson, Latch (whose rendering of the songs, 
“Tom Tough” and **The Vagabond” brought down the house). There 
was a very strong muster of the ‘‘ Bostonians’ visited us during the evening. 
Amongst their members, Messrs. Jennings, Vincent and Moore sang some 
capital songs. Mr. Heelas, of the ‘ Alliance,’’ likewise assisted in the har- 
mony. The accompaniment on the banjo during the evening by Mr. E. Barr 
deservedly received great applause and a hearty vote of thanks. With cheers 
for the visiting anglers and friends the proceedings terminated, after every one 
expressing their entire satisfaction at the enjoyable evening they had spent.— 
WILLIAM Brown, hon. sec. 





RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the above society, held on Wednesday, 
September 29th, at the Head-quarters, Station Hotel, Richmond, Mr. T. 
Abbott, the treasurer, in thechair. Present: Messrs. T. Field, H. E. Gaynor, 
G. Hester, O. Davis, J. Munro, and J. H. Gaunt, secretary, &c., a poacher’s 
net was brought in and shown to the members which was captured at Brent- 
ford Eyot, just above Kew Bridge, by fishery keeper Henry Walters, Conser- 
vancy rivet keeper J. Smith, and Kit Brown, fishery keeper of Richmond. 
The net measured 30 yards long, 9 feet deep, and the mesh hardly big enongh 
to let aminnow through. It was weighted with brickbats on one side to keep 
it down tight, and large bungs to keep the other side up, so when used it was 
like a wall in the river, sweeping everything before it, This engine of destruc- 
tion was captured on the night of September 23rd, with about 500 undersized 
fish. The two men were also secured by the keepers, and turned out to be 
two well-known poachers. The Chairman thanked the keepers tor bringing 
the net to be seen. During the business of the society it was resolved to give 
something to the keepers. At the meeting on Wednesday last, Mr. O, Davis 
in the chair, present Messrs. F.C. Clench, J. H. Ford, W. Goodall, H. Giles, 
H. E. Gaynor, J. Gay, J. Johnson, Harwood, T. Keyes, R. A. Rowe, J. J. 
Wood, T. Abbott, treasurer; and J. H. Gaunt, secretary. After the letters. 
&c., had been read, the question then arose as to what should be given to the 
keepers in recognition of their services inthe late capture and conviction of 
poachers. The chairman, remarking that it did not matter what was given or 
how small, for it would be taken by the keepers as some encouragement, and 
ke (the chairman) hoped that other angling clubs would follow by giving them 
asmall sum. Some discussion then took place as to what it should be and 
how it was to be given. It was then voted that one guinea should be given 
out of the funds to be equally divided. The keepers then thanked the members 
and retired. Some of the Richmond members then gave a trifle, each 
amounting to seven shillings as something extra for Kit Brown, who they said 
as regards angling matters he was a friend and a neighbour, being out at all 
times and all hours of the night on the watch fos poachers. Messrs. W. H. 
Brougham and T. Spreckley, of the Thames Angling Preservation Socety, 
paid a visit with reference to doing away with netting altogether down to Kew 
Bridge, and making it a preserve for angling only, and other matters connected 
with angling. Mr. T. Spreckley, of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, 
was then proposed by Mr. C,. Davis, and seconded by Mr. W, Goodall as an 
honarary member. The Secretary then read the takes of fish for the past 
week, the principal of which are Mr. T. Abbott, some good-conditioned jack 
from the Thames, some going 6lb each; Mr. T. Field, some fine shows of 
barbel from the Thames ; and Mr. T. Abbott, barbel from the Thames. The 
business being concluded, the remainder of the evening was spent in harmony, 
Messrs. J. Johnson, T. Keyes, and W. Goodall contributing some very good 
songs and _ recitations: Mr. J. Johnson at the piano, with his usual ability. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On the Ist inst. Mr. Hughes forwarded about 13 1b. of roach; Mr. Hockley 
had some roach, dace and barbel, from Windsor. On the 3rd, Mr. Dale 
visited Pulborough; he got some bream, roach and perch, but» did not 
weigh-in.—PIXIg, 

Oct. 3. 





ST. JOHN’S ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club dined at Ware on Sunday last, the 3rd. Mr. Page 
served an excellent dinner, every one being highly satisfied, as everything was 
first-class, and a most pleasant day was spent in fishing for several prizes, but 
owing to the glorious uncertainty of fishing matches on dinner days, the takes 
were very meagre, and some of the members were hopelessly out of it from 
the commencement. Mr. H. Leach, Mr. W. Winch, Mr. W. Clark and Mr, 
W. Stevens being the only members to secure prizes on this occasion.—F. 
THORLING. 

October 5th. 
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SIR HUGH MYDDLETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of this society took place at the Rye House on the 26th 
ult. Previous to taking dinner, twelve of the members fished a pegged-down 
match for a series of prizes—commenced fishing at eleven a.m., drew the pegs 
at four p.m. There was no hurrying away to weigh the fish—the weights and 
scales were not required—there was not a scale to weigh. Iam sure it was 
not for the want cf persevering that we did not succeed in taking fish. I must 
admit that the river in the vicinity of the Rye House is not at all fishable 
through the great amount of weeds ; it will take another six weeks and a good 
push of water to clear it out, and then, as ef yore, we shall be able to take 
creels of fish to our hearts’ content. With regard to our dinner, it was all that 
could be wished. The viands were first-class, with plenty of vegetables and 
pastry, washed down with some good nut-brown ale; and asa rule an angler’s 
appetite is always up to the occasion ; and I believe our little party were well 
pleased with their dinner and their day’s outing, although we did not take any 
fish, Thesame prizes that ought to have been won at the Rye House water 
were fished for at Weybridge last Sunday. Through the sudden change in 
the weather the fish were off feed at that place, consequently only four of the 
prizes were taken. They were as follows:—J. Caborn, first; W. Fowler, 
second; C. Irwin, third; J. Rogers, fourth.—J. CABORN, sec. 

October 4. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 3rd Mr. Wilson weighed in a nice tray of roach from Walton, closely 
followed by Mr. Eccarrius with roach and bream from Pulborough. Mr. 
Middleton had a fine show of gudgeon from the Thames. Messrs, Parsons 
and Mandry from Amberley, and Ismay from Pulborough, also weighed in 
some roach and bream,—C, J: 





SONS OF THE THAMES. 


On the 3rd inst. Mr. Hurneck visited Richmond, and got some roach and 
dace, Several other members had fish, but did not arrive home in time to 
weigh them in. <A general meeting will be held on the 12th inst., to which all 
members are requested to attend. On the 17th, a competition will take place 
for several useful prizes.—PIXIE. 

Pet. 6. 


THE STANLEY ANGLERS. 


A notice of the little 2rochure recently published by this society, giving the 
list of prizes for the season 1880-81 is worthy of consideration, as exhibiting 
its iafluential position and the liberality of its members. It has for its president 
Mr. C. P. Wheatsone, whose piscatorial achievements are of the highest rank 
of greatness, and for its secretary Mr. Charles Laidlaw, who is also a well- 
known and successful piscator. The meetings have always been held at the 
Lord Stanley Hotel, Camden Park Road, the worthy host, Mr. W. Jarvis, 
occupying the position of treasurer, and evidences his sympathy by contributing 
to the list of prizes, together with his amiable partner, Mrs. Jarvis. The club 
prize for the heaviest gross weight can only be taken by competitors who have 
weighed in upwards of 300 lb. weight. There are also club prizes for the 
heaviest specimen of jack, not less than 7 1b.; perch not less than 2 Ib.; 
roach not less than 141b.; dace not less than 8 oz.; chub not less than 3 lb.; 
bream not less than 3 lb.; tench not Jess than 2 lb.; carp not less than 3 lb.; 
rudd not less than 13 lb.; barbel not less than 4 1b.; and trout not less than 
3b. It has also prizes forthe heaviest gross weight of jack, perch and roach. 
Amongst the most valuable prizes, Mr. Glover offers five guineas for three of 
the heaviest jack from the Thames; Mr. B. Knight, one of five guineas for the 
heaviest carp taken out of the ‘‘ City waters”’ of the Thames, not less than 51b., 
and one of three guineas for the heaviest carp, taken from other waters, not less 
than 7 lb.; and Mr. Jarvis gives two tankards of the ualue of Sos. for gross 
weight of jack taken from the Thames; and Mrs, Jarvis one guinea for the 
second heaviest gross weight. There is a prize of two guineas given by Mr. 
‘Warner for the heaviest gross weight taken from the Welsh Harp waters. 
There are nineteen other prizes of one guinea each, offered by different members, 
for various kinds of fish, and two of half-a-guinea each. Mr. Webb liberally 
offers to set up the largest roach, dace, perch and chub, in best glass case, for 
any member during the season, if recommended by the society. With such an 
array of good prizes the fishing members should be tempted to make good 
returns of sport, and evidence their skill in some way or other at each weekly 
meeting, so that when the season closes the gross weight made by the members 
will be greatly in excess of previous seasons—although the Stanley anglers are 
never behind other clubs in this respect.—B. 





THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of the above Society, were out on the 3rd. But takes were 
below the average, owing to the sudden change in the weather at the end of 
the week. It requiring all the skill and patience of the angler to get the fish to 
take the bait. The following was the result: —Mr. E. North had 3lb. 12 oz. 
roach and bream. Mr. T. Pannell, 2lb. 3% bream, and Mr. A. Parrott, 122 oz. 
roach. Messrs. W. Webb, T. Brookman, and A. Pannell, were out, but the 
result of their endeavours went far to prove the glorious uncertainty of angling. 
—T. GRETTON, secretary. . 

;. October 5th, 1880. 


TRAFALGAR ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Monday night last the following prizes were distributed to the successful 
members of the above society :—A silver cup, given by Mr. Gentry, won by 
Mr. J. Gaze; a silver cup given by Mr. Lake, won by Mr. J. Gaze; a pair of 
pictures, given by Mr. J. Smith, jun., won by Mr. J. Gaze; a silk handker- 
chief, given by Mr. Pannell, won by Mr. J Gaze; an inkstand, given by Mr. 
R. Gaze, won by Mr. J. Smith, sen.; a roach-rod, given by Mr. J. Gaze, 
won by Mr. W. White; a tackle case, given by Mr. Gee, won by Mr. W. 
White ; a brass winch, given by Mr. Gee, won by Mr. J. Smith, sen. ; a lamp 
given by Mr. W. White, won by Mr. R. Oliphant. i 


—— 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

On Thursday last, Messrs. Bansback, S, Winter, and Weatherhead exhibited 
barbel, roach and dace from Richmond. On the 3rd inst. Mr. Bayley roach 
and dace from Windsor. A nice lot of roach from Wok ing was exhibited by 
Mr. Pearson. Windsor is appointed the place for the competition of the 1oth, 


Members can go either by South-Western Railway or Great Western, the 
latter is recommended for arriving home early in the evening.—PIXIE. 
Oct. 4th. 


WALTONIANS. 


The contents of our trays lately have shown some improvement, but they are 
not at all up to thestandard usually attained at this season of the year. On the 
22nd ult. Messrs. Barton, Rushbrook and Watkins had some very good takes 
of roach anddace. Onthe 26th ult. Messrs. Malcom, Starr, Togwell, Good, 
Morriss, Watkins, Giles and Luxton, roach and dace from the Thames. Mr. 
Giles’ share being 8 ]b., as the best weight. The Kennet seems to have been ~ 
about the best river for sport lately, and several of our members have met with 
very fair success, the appearance of the fisb being all that could be desired ; in 
fact, the reach and dace are equal to those from the Colne. The Ouse, from 
my experience and two other members, seems to have been cut of the hunt 
altogether, about 3 Ib. of fish between us in two days’ fishing will give a fair 
idea of the,—well, not sport. On the 3rd Mr. Skeetes captured avery fine pike 
in first-rate condition at Bray, weighing 7} lb., Mr. Penfold one of 23 Ib., Mr. 
Rushbrook roach 6 lb. 8 oz., Mr. Burton roach 6 Ib. 73 oz., Messrs. Gardner, 
Bowring, Packman, Morris, Roland, Togwell and Brand, roach from Thames. — 
Wat. B. WEBSTER, 


YARMOUTH HERRING FISHERY. 


The herrings landed to October Ist amount to over 3000 lasts, being in ex- 
cess of 1879. The quality is not what the kipper merchants would call first- 
rate stuff, but every week will improve them; old fishermen say they are at 
their best about Trafalgar day, and I am inclined to think they are not far out 
in their calculation Esox Lucius. 








AMERICAN NOTES. 
ACCLIMATION OF NEW SPECIES AND FISH-CULTURE. 


The introduction ofnew species in water in which they were previously un- 
known, is of special interest to the student of geographical distributior. 
Though the agency of the United States Fish Commission the German carp 
has already been placed in nearly every state and territory, although the work 
of distribution has only just begun, and the tench (TZinca vulgaris), and the 
golden orfe (Zdws melanotus), have been acclimated. The shad has been suc- 
cessfully planted in the Mississippi valley, and on the coast of California salmon 
in the rivers of the Atlantic slope. The marzna, or lake whitefish, of Europe, 
has been introduced into a lake of Wisconsin. It is not my purpose to speak of 
the great success in re-stocking with shad and salmon several rivers in which 
the supply was almost exhausted, and in planting the schoodic salmon in num- 
erous lakes. As an act of international courtesy, California salmon have been 
successfully introduced into New Zealand and Germany. (The propagation work 
has increased in importance from year to year, as may be seen by the constant 
increase in the amount of the annual appropriation. A review of 
the results of the labors of the commission in increasing the food supply of the 
country, may be found in the annual reports. The rude appliances of fish- 
culture in use ten years ago have given away to scientifically devised apparatus, 
by which millions of eggs are hatched where thousands were, and the demon- 
stration of the possibility of stocking rivers and lakes to any desired extent has 
been greatly strengthened. This work was for six years most effectually 
directed by the late Mr. James W. Milner, and is now is charge of Major T. B. 
Ferguson, also commissioner for the State of Maryland, by whom has been de- 
vised the machinery for propagation ona gigantic scale by the aid of steam, 
which is now so successfully in use.—Chicago Field. 
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TROUT BREEDING.—The impetus which has of late years been given to the 
culture of the salmonidee of necessity renders it almost impossible to say any- 
thing new on the subject of the personal history of this fish <A brief resume, 
however, may be desirable. Trout generally are very fecund. Notwithstanding 
the sterility of some, through the enervating effects of disease, the trout, in a 
greater percentage of cases than any other fish, deposits its spawn healthily, 
and with strict reference to a code of instinctive rules from which it seldom 
deviates. Its spawning season varies greatly with the mean temperature of the 
year. Sometimes the breeding may be said to begin in some rivers as early as 
the end of August ; on other occasions the ova is not deposited until January. 
In each situation, however, a regular procedure is gone through. Like the 
salmon, the female, as the period of gestation seems approaching its termina- 
tion, ascends the stream, surmounting obstacles of all descriptions, until a suit- 
able position is reached, when she commences turning up the gravel as might a 
hog. ‘The male fish are seldom far behind; and many and deadly are the com- 
bats which frequently take place between them for the honour of assisting in 
the operation of making this bed. On several occasions, I myself have wit- 
nessed battles of incredible fierceness, in which the combatants have rushed at 
each other like bulldogs, inflicting wounds of considerable severity. Then, 
with loving and evident amity, the operation of spawning in all its complete- 
ness has proceeded without reference to the vanquished, That an awfully 
decimating influence is continually at work on the deposited ova exists’ beyond 
a doubt ; and the presumption is allowable that not more than one-thousandth 
part of it ever reaches the maturity of a parent fish, having passed unscathed 
through the perils of incubation, alevinage, and hobby-de-hoyhood, and the 
vicissitudes of adult life, to the period when reproduction commences. There 
are many causes for this. When lying hidden in the gravel of the stream, its 
living enemies are legion. To say nothing of the ravages sometimes inflicted 
on the spawning-beds by old unfecund cock-trout—whose appetites, like the 
Bengal man-eating tiger, are depraved by age and senility, some of the water 
animalcule are terrible scourges. Our old friend, the Pulex gammari—usefal 
bait as he undoubtedly is for the very fish whose ova he destroys—is perhaps 
the worst of all. The larvze of various beetles, of the Dytiscus marginalis 
The larve of this same Dytiscus—usually 
‘The manner,’’ 


the water so as to (partially ?) prevent ils struggling, shakes it as a dog would 
a rat,”’—J. H. Keene, in the Practical Fisherman, 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 
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Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 7¢, High Street, Eton, Bucks, 

Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich, 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81t, Market-street, Manchester, 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 
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Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
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SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY, VIA TRONDHJEM. 
ec Norway is no longér the unknown land that it was 

a few years ago, still the greater number of fishermen know 
of it only by hearsay, as a land metaphorically overflowing with 
milk and honey. No doubt at one time it did so overflow. I 
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know of wonderful takes of fish only fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and in out-of-the-way districts, I daresay, the milk and honey are 
still abundant. But even if you could find out one of these 
places it is questionable if the game is worth the candle. The 
journey will be long and tedious, perhaps a part of it may have to 
performed in an open boat; and when you get to your river you 
may find it frozen over, and be obliged to wait until it thaws. 
You will, probably, have to camp out, get nothing to eat and 
drink but what you take with you, black bread and salmon, and 
Provisions are very bulky, and 
when you have to travel for a week, now by coasting steamer, then 


you must first catch your salmon. 


by carriole, and then by open boat, much luggage becomes a 
nuisance. 

What I should recommend, at any rate for a first trip, is to get 
some fishing that is not difficult of access. There are often fish- 
ings to be let in the neighbourhood of Trondhjem. Here 
you will not, of course, get such sport as you would have done 
twenty years agg, but you will get some fishing ; and if you are 
what a fisherman ought to be, one who enjoys quiet and freedom 
from all business troubles, you will be very sorry when the time for 
leaving comes. Don’t go alone, but during the winter make up a 
party, in which ladies should be included. I know that having 
ladies with you is perhaps incompatible with that serious atten- 
tion to fishing which ought to characterise “a true sportsman.” 
Still, when the weather is too bright, or when the river is in flood, 
there are more unpleasant ways of passing a day than flirtation. 
I am old and grey, and my days for this sort of thing are over; 
but from what I remember Norway should be a paradise for 
flirtation. There are waterfalls to visit, ferns to collect, wild 
strawberries to gather, and grand woods on the hills where you 
are certain to get lost. Of course fishing should be the “ chief 
end of man;” but for Sundays and holidays flirtation isa thing 
not to be despised in Norway. The days of “Auld lang syne” 
are not forgotten because one’s hair is grey. Makea party then, 
friend; for thou art a friend, if a fisherman. Take thy sisters 
with thee, and let thy friends take their sisters ; but. the girls 
must not mind wearing old dresses, and must be ready 
to climb hills and to jump over ditches and fences. Take no 
“fine ladies” with you. Fish and enjoy yourself, and when you 
come back, copper-coloured, witha mighty appetite, and utterly 
forgetful that you have a liver, bless me! Supposing that you get 
a river somewhere within a day’s journey of Trondhjem. Then, 
as near the 1st June next year as it is possible to start, leave Hull 
by Messrs. Wilson and Son’s steamer Zasso, on board which you 
will be well fed and will be comfortable. You will find the cap- 
tain a very good fellow, the steward and stewardess civil and 
attentive, and if you have fine weather you will, on the whole, enjoy 
the passage. Don’t take any provisions. You can get all you 
can reasonably require in Trondhjem, and thus save yourself the 
trouble of passing things through the Custom House. You 
should be prepared with both thick and thin clothing ; for though 
the weather is usually hot, there are some cold days. A rug will 
be useful, as the only bed covering is a quilt, presumably made 
of feathers ; but they are very heavy feathers, and the weight of 
one of these quilts is more than most people can endure. 
I would also recommend a bath to be taken; you can get a fair 
sized tub, it will be hardly large enough for a satisfactory wash, 
You must take towels, and if you are troubled with legs of any 
extra length, you will find a camp bed a great comfort. All 
Norwegian beds are very short, and until you acquire the habit of 
sleeping with your legs hanging over the footboards you are apt 
to be cramped. 

You will leave Hull on Thursday, and, if all goes well, reach 
Trondhjem on Monday. When you arrive there you had better 
employ an interpreter. There are many Norwegian sailors who 
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can speak English well, and they are generally decent civil fel- 
lows. Most of the hotel keepers will know of some one whom 
they can recommend; you will have to pay the man about 4s. 6d. 
per day. I don’t want to tell you anything that you can learn 
better from your Murray or your Baedeker, but, if you have time, go 
and see the cathedral at Trondhjem. It isa fine old building; how 
old, 1 forget; but it evidently dates from pre-reformation times. 
The graveyard, too, is very pretty; nearly every grave has fresh 
flowers upon it. About three miles from Trondhjem there is a 
fine waterfall. As to the hotels, we stayed at a clean and comfort- 
able one which was kept by a Madame Quilfeldt. She is a nice 
pleasant woman, and knows English thoroughly. There are 
severalother hotels, among them the Angleterre and the Britannia. 
I have heard the former well spoken of by people who have 
stayed there. Ido not know any one who has stayed at the 
Britannia, but it is the largest hotel in the place, and I suppose 
gets the bulk of the custom. But such information you can pick 
up on the passage. 

Don’t start with the idea that you have only to put a fly on the 
water and that a salmon will come and take it. You will have to 
work hard for your fish, and probably at no time will you get any- 
thing superlatively good in the way of sport. However, the fine 
weather, being out all day, and the comfort of never receiving a 
letter or a newspaper until it is a week or a fortnight old, 
improves your temper and makes you enjoy yourself. In Norway 
you find yourself laughing at jokes which, when at home, you 
would treat with scorn. 

I cannot give much advice in regard to flies, I have not found 
that salmon have any special favourites. The best thing to do is 
to take from England what the tackle-makers recommend, and to 
use your own judgment in selecting one for the day. It is 
necessary to have all sizes, from very large to very small. 

I believe there is good’ trout-fishing to be had in some of the 
I tried once, but found the fish 
Ina few hours, ina 


smaller rivers and in the lakes. 
so small that they were not worth catching. 
lake near us, a friend of mine killed ninety-five trout, but together 
they only weighed 15 1b. There is a tradition, but I cannot say if 
it is a true one, that there are large trout and char up to 5 lb. 
weight in some of the Jakes. 


The natives are very talkative and are not at all affected by your 


inability to understand a word they say. 
exclaim “‘ Ja,” they are quite satisfied, though they prefer that 
you should talk a little. They do not understand you, but they 
pretend to do so. Our host and I used to have many a cheerful 
talk. He spoke in Norwegian, and I used to reply to him by 
quotations from Hamlet. The Norwegians are also very inquisi- 
tive as to how much money you have, how you get it, how many 
children you have, if your watch is “ real gold,” &c. In 
answer to all these questions, it is well to uphold the honour of 
old England for wealth and productiveness. 


(Zo be continued.) 


If you occasionally 
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IZAAK WALTON’S RESIDENCE IN LONDON. 


MESSRS: CASSELL, PETTER and GALPIN have kindly 
lent us an illustration from their delightful work ‘“ Old 
and New London,” which will have a great interest for our 
readers. It represents the house in which Walton lived during 
the years 1628 to 1644. The illustration is of more than one 
house apparently, but the one Walton occupied was No. 120, on 
the west side of Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end), and we pre- 
sume it is the one with the gable at the corner. It represents a 
style of building of which but very few examples remain in Lon- 
don, those at Holborn Bars being the best we know. 
In the edition of the “Complete Angler,” edited by Sir 





Harris Nicholas, we find the following respecting Walton’s resi- 
dence in London :— 


“Sir John Hawkins states, on the authority of a deed in his possession, that 
in 1624 Walton dwelt on the north side of Fleet Street, in a house two doors 
west of the end of Chancery Lane, and abutting on a messuage known by the 
sign of the Harrow, and that his house was then in the joint occupation of 
himself and a hosier called John Mason.’’ Before that time the celebrated 
Dr. Donne became vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West ; and an intimacy arose 
between Walton, who was then one of his parishioners, and himself, which 
ended only with Donne’s death. It was probably through Dr. Donne that 
Walton (at this time about thirty years of age) became acquainted with Sir 
Henry Wootton, Dr. Henry King, John Hales of Eton, and some other 
eminent persons, particularly divines. He was also slightly known to Ben 
Jonson; he speaks of Drayton, on one occasion, as his ‘ honest old frend,” 
and he appears to have lived on terms of intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished literary men of his age. Such part of his time as was not occu- 
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pied by his business seems, therefore, to have been passed in the society of 
men whose acquaintance is sufficient proof of the esteem in which his talents 
were held; whilst the friendship of Donne, King and Wootton, is ample evi- 
dence of his moral worth. As some of the individuals alluded to were fond of 
the amusement of angling, it is probable that many of his leisure hours were 
passed with them in piscatory excursions on the banks of the river Lea ; and 
his amiable and placid temper, his agreeable conversation, and unaffected 
benevolence, inspired them with esteem and regard. 

Sir John Hawkins says that in 1632 Walton was living in Chancery Lane, in 
a house a few doors higher up on the left hand than the one he had previously 
occupied, and that he was then described as a ‘sempster,’’ but his residence 
from 1628 until 1644, is stated, in the parish books of St. Dunstan’s, 
to have been about the seventh house on the left-hand side, though, unlike most 
other houses, that of Walton is not called ashop. From these records it also 
appears that he filled a parish office in December, 1632 ; served on the grand 
jury in 1633; was appointed a constable on the 20th of December, 1636; was 
one of the overseers of the poor and a sidesmanon the 18th of April, 1639, 
and a vestryman in February, 1640. During Walton’s residence in Chancery 
Lane, he experienced severe afflictions, by the loss of no less than seven chil- 
dren, besides his wife and her mother. ‘Walton has described an affectionate 
and dutiful wife, and the happiness of the married state with so much effect 
that it is probable his own home presented him with the originals. . . . 
‘Walton continued to reside in Chancery Lane until about August, 1644. He 
was appointed Examiner of St. Dunstan’s on the 27th of August, 1641, and in 
February, 1644 was elected a vestryman of that parish ; but at a vestry holden 
on the 20th of August in the same year, another person was chosen ‘‘in the 
eee of Izaak Walton, lately departed out of this parish, and dwelling else- 
where. 

There is some doubt respecting the place of Walton’s residence between 
1644 and 1651; nor can it be stated with certainty whether he retired from 
business on leaving Chancery Lane. The state of the times was little fayour- 
able to commercial industry ; and as an absorbing love of gain, the common vice 
of mercantile pursuits, was the subject of his frequent censure, it is most 
probable that he considered the small competency realised during the twenty 
years he had been in trade, sufficient for his future wants. As might be 
expected from his early habits and associations, he adhered steadfastly during 
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the Civil Wars to the throne and the altar ; and was, in every sense of the 
word, a devoted Royalist. He was an intelligent, if not an impartial, 
witness of the great struggle which agitated the country for nearly twenty 
years ; andthe accounts which he gives of many events ofthe period, in his 
Life of Hooker and Sanderson, are worthy of the attention of historians. ‘ 
Walton relates from his own knowledge the following remarkable fact 
respecting the execution of Archbishop Laud, which took place on the roth of 
January, 1645: ‘*About this time the Bishop of Canterbury, having been by an 
unknown law condemned to die, and the execution suspended for some days, 
many citizens, fearing time and cool thoughts might procure his pardon, became 
so maliciously impudent as to shut up their shops, professing not to open 
them till justice was executed. This malice and madness is scarcel 
credible, but I saw it.’? This statement proves that Walton 
was in London in January, 1645, but very little has been dis- 
covered respecting him between 1645 and 1650; and it does not 
appear that he printed anything in that period; but it has been con- 
fidently stated by many writers that Walton sought seclusion and safety during 
the Civil Wars, in a cottage of his own near to his native town of Stafford, where 
he indulged in his favourite pursuits of literature and angling. Disgusted with 
public events, and grieved to the heart at the murder of his sovereign, the dis- 
truction of the episcopal church, and the dispersion and distress of its conscien- 
tious ministers, among the most eminent of whom were many of his personal 
friends, he probably refrained from reflecting upon events which he could 
only bitterly deplore; but it is nearly certain that he did not leave London, 
excepting for temporary and occasional visits to Stafford, until after the Res- 
toration. 


It is remarkable that no other allusion should occur in Walton’s works to his 
having resided at or in the neighbourhood of Stafford, than a line in the song 
called ** The Angler’s Wish,’’ wherein he says that one of his desires is to 


‘‘ Loiter long days near Shawford brook,’’ 


the name of the part of the river Sow, about five miles from Stafford, 
which runs through the land bequeathed by Walton to the Corporation of 
that town for charitable purposes. That Walton visited Stafford occa- 
sionally is, however, indisputable.* 

Before the year 1650 \Valton took a house in the parish of Clerkenwell,in which 
parish he seems to have resided until after the return of Charles II., as ‘* Mr. 
‘Walton’’ is recorded to have contributed to the Poor’s Rate in Noy. 1661, which 
is the last time the name occurs in the books of that parish. Walton 
attained his sixtieth yearin 1653, and then (whilst living in Clerkenwell) pub- 
lished the first edition of his ‘* Complete Angler.” 

Between 1655 and 1658 not a single trace of Walton has been found. In 
1662 Walton lost his second wife, and he appears about this time to have left 
London and gone to reside in the palace of his friend, Dr. Morley, Bishop of 
Winchester, where he passed most of the rest of hisdays. In December, 1662, 
he obtained from his friend Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop of -London, a lease of a 
newly-erected building, adjoining a house called the Cross Keys in Paternoster- 
row, for forty years, at the yearly rent of forty shillings, which premises were 
burnt in the fire of London. 


His life at Winchester appears to have been devoted 
to literary work, and it was from thence he made those 
excursions into Derbyshire and to his loved stream, the Dove, of 
which he and his friend, Cotton, have left us such delightful 
pictures. We wish we had space to follow Walton’s life at Win- 
chester, but our quotations have been too long already, and their 
object was, more especially, to give our readers some idea of 
his life in London, as we last year gave some account of his life 
generally. 








SEA FISHING. 
Now 4. 


LTHOUGH our experience differs essentially in many re- 
spects from that of your correspondent, J. K., there is much 

in his observations which, being suggestive, can, to the common 
advantage, be appropriately dealt with. He states that his know- 
ledge is mostly confined to the fish obtainable off the coast of 
Brighton and Eastbourne. If this be the limited area from which 
J. K. has learned to write authoritatively upon sea-fishing, we are 
alongside of him at once in friendly communion ; inasmuch, as in 
these comparatively calm waters, in which, as he tells us, “the 
fish do not run large, up to 3 1b. at most,” we should think 
salmon gut hooks quite strong enough, did he not add that he 
did not lose more than half-a-dozen hooks a day, a penalty which 
might be considered very heavy when fishing in fresh water after 
fish of twice or thrice that weight. Thirty-six hooks of salmon 
gut snoods a week is a somewhat expensive total at the end of the 
season, even when set against the capture of “eighty, one day, 





* Incoming up from Liverpool! by the express a few days ago, we noticed, between Crewe 
and Staffoid, a stream running for miles alongside the line, and as it appeared the very 
beau ideal of a lowland trout streamin many parts of its course, we asked the guard at 
Stafford what stream it was and if it afforded good fishing ; and were informed it was the 
Sow and the fishing was very poor. The ‘‘ Angler’s Diary” says it contains ‘a few trout, 
perch, pike, dace, &c.’’--Ep. I. G. 


and over a huntred the next, of (worthless, because vicious) “‘dog 
fish.”’ 

We have fished often off Brighton, but never, we confess, with 
Single gut, either of the ordinary or salmon strength. Yet we 
have brought into our friend’s Mr. Freeman’s, fish very far exceed- 
ing the size J. K. named; while to lose a hook was an excep- 
tional circumstance. Does it not occur to J. K. that, had he not 
been wedded to the ‘‘ fad” of single gut which he, even with his 
teeth, can, from its brittleness, sever, the six hooks lost might 
have, if whipped upon tough jaw-defying hemp, have secured 
six larger fish than those limited to his special tackle ? For, be ig 
noted, when J. K. shifts his ground to Eastbourne, where ‘‘the 
fish run much larger,” he ignores single salmon gut, and wisely 
has recourse to double salmon gut. Now, double salmon gut is two 
single strands of silk-worm produce, steeped in warm water to 
soften its gummy brittleness and render it the more pliable, that 
the two may be twisted together, by which combination of the 
fibres, considerably greater strength is acquired than to be found 
in the separate individual strands before entwined and tested 
singly. But even thus provided, J. K. still loses hooks, and 
comes to grief after fairly into ‘‘a skate, the size of an ordinary 
The loss 
of this piece of aquatic furniture may not be much to lament over, 
but the same fate would almost as assuredly have waited upon a 
turbot as large as an ordinary dinner tray, or a cod, the length of 
a common staff. Do not such lessons go far to prove that the 
strength of the tackle should be not only commensurate with the 
powers of fish sought after in the sea, but sufficiently so to com- 
pete with any scaly visitors of a more distinguished and accept- 
able kind and calibre ? And isit not reasonable to inferthat, had 
J. K. been thus provided, there would have been no necessity on 
his part to instruct his fisherman, the converted Sayers, to break 
one of the first canons of our craft by laying hold of the line, and 
breaking that likewise ? Does not the pike fisher see that his 
tackle is equal to the largest fish he may be likely to encounter ; 


dressing table,” whatever that may be in yards or feet. 


why, then, is this principle, so obvious in its application on land, to 
be so extravagantly departed from in the ocean? ‘‘ Well,” may 
be the reply of the summer migrant to the sea-side, “we go out 
for fish of about and not over 3 1b. And what is the cost of a 
few hooks during the day, and the escape of those ponderous 
fish you speak of, which, with all our skill, we could not bring 
near our boat with the tackle we use ?” This, we admit, is un- 
answerable. 

The hand lines we use for deep-sea fishing are dyed within a 
yard of the hook of a greenish tinge ; and then barked or tanned, 
which deepens the colour. For heavy ground fishing and 
whiting catching, hemp is the material in general use, “which is,” 
says Wilcocks, “never likely to be superseded by any other, from 
its great strength and cheapness; but for a moderate depth of 
water and run of tide, I prefer a much finer line made from a 
strong twine in two strands, which I find much less liable to foul 
than the usual three-fold make. Plaited lines are very good, but 
much too expensive for general ground fishing, yet make excel- 
lent rod line if well dressed with a stiffening solution, of which I 
do not find, on the whole, anything more effectual and lasting than 
coal tarand turpentine. Pulverise and boil catechu until it is well 
dissolved, then pour over the lines in a basin or tub, and allow to 
soak twenty-four hours.”’ 

A few years bygone we occasionally indulged in the quiet sob- 
bing lull of the ocean’s bosom off that prettiest of all cockney 
watering-places, Eastbourne; and had many a chat piscatorial 
with Head, the good-natured proprietor of the bathing machines, 
but we never met with Sayers, after whom we must inquire when 
next down. He used to get out from seven to ten miles off that 
coast, although the ground of Langley Point offered great temp- 
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tations for sport. It was no unusual thing to bring in six score 
very fine whiting, say, during the five hours while the tide was 
favourable. Our boatmen preferred being paid by the job and 
not by the hour; half a sovereign satisfying them, with an occa- 
sional “tot,” which must not be forgotten. Fishing nearer shore 
became a nuisance, as we object to the braying of half-a-dozen 
German bands intermixed coming upon our ears, occasionally 
supplemented by the practice at the battery. Perhaps it is this 
awful hullaballoo that drives the congers off the coast, as J. K. 
tells us that such as we speak of are not caught within four or 
five miles of the shore. Yet, according to Couch, ‘‘ conger is one 
of the commonest fishes in the sea that flows round the United 
Kingdom, from the border tide to at least a depth of fifty fathoms.” 

J. K. asks us, somewhat irrelevantly, whether we have ever seen 
a conger of 100 lb. in weight ? 
have had the opportunity of examining was only 85 lb., taken off 
the coast of Cornwall, near Tintagel, within fifty yards of the 
shore. Willoughby, Jenyns, Linnzeus, Johnston, Lacepede, Cuvier, 
Fleming, Yarrell, Couch, and others, all allude with confidence 
to examples which have attained the larger size ; and, if we do not 
mistake, J. K. may air bis incredulity by the sight of a cast of one 
in Buckland’s beautiful collection at the Fish Museum of South 
Kensington. While it isnot beyond the bounds of possibility 
that J. K. may have lost one exceeding even this by being so far 
at sea as to use fresh-water tackle there. 


Our reply is, no; the largest we 


CREEL. 








MY FIRST JACK. 


[' I were to give my age, although young in the literal sense, 

it would surprise many piscators to hear I have only recently 
caught my first jack. I am a thorough sportsman, and as far as 
shooting can go, I have had my share, but until Saturday last I 
had not before made the acquaintance of the fresh-water shark, 
I had been promised some time ago to be taken to some private 
water where there was some good jack-fishing ; and I was told if 
ever I caught a jack in my life I should catch it then, so that I 
naturally looked forward to the time when I should redeem My 
character. The eventful day, in the common order of things, came 
on Saturday last; and my companions, Mr. S. and Mr. W., who 
were to accompany me, resolved to go to the Manor Hotel on the 
previous evening in time for dinner; and our friend Mr. B., who 
has the permission to fish in the ducal waters, would come down 
by the first train on the morning of the fishing day, as he only 
lived a short distance from where the park is situated. There had 
been almost any amount of rain during the week, but a telegram 
from the worthy host of the hotel assured us on the Friday after- 
noon that all was right. Just as we had finished breakfast at nine 
o’clock, Mr. B. put in an appearance in the picture of health, 
and he was followed by a Thames fisherman with over six dozen 
of beautiful lively dace. The brougham was ordered out; and a 
spring cart to carry our fishing materials, a good luncheon basket 
and the professional fisherman. I was informed that I should 
enjoy the scenery of the park and admire the venerable trees con- 
tained in it, and I need scarcely add this was realised. Our car- 
riage halted close to an ancestral oak tree, the record of which, 
as “‘the deer oak,” is kept in the mansion, as being over 700 
years old. It was all preparation now, and my good friends Mr. 
S. and Mr. W. were most desirous that my live gorge bait should 
be the first in the water. All was ready, and Mr. B., knowing the 
water, directed the attendant where to throw in the bait, just close 
to a bush on the opposite side. My feelings at that time can be 
better imagined than described, especially when the lively dace 
began to work about, and Mr. B. observed, “It is sure to find a 
fish.” In a little time I had what was termed “a run,” and all 
eyes were upon my float as it passed under the water and occa- 


sionally exhibiting itself, and down again it went with a run. 
When it was time to strike the fish Mr. S. very kindly came up to 
me, and, being a novice, told me what to do. I was told to 
draw in the line until I could just feel the fish, then to strike it, 
lift up my rod, keeping the line tight still, and winding it up until 
the fish was near enough to ve introduced into the landing net. 
It was remarked by Mr. B. that I did it in artistic style, and so I _ 
succeeded in catching my first jack, a very prettily marked one of 
3 lb., at the same time receiving the congratulations of all my 
friends. The christening followed, and my good health was 
enthusiastically drunk. I have omitted to say that we found the 
water ‘‘as clear as gin,” and the weather very much better than 
was expected. I soon after had another bait in the water, and 
Mr. S. and Mr. W. had not yet touched a fish. I was full of satis- 
faction at having landed a jack for the first time in my life, and 
whilst rejoicing in my mind over the conquest, my float was again 
on the move, and I had another run. I was now fully equal to the 
work, and giving the fish sufficient time, I put the steel into it 
and brought it safely ashore. The weather soon after this be- 
came unsettled, but with the exception of a short time for lun- 
cheon in a spacious and comfortable summer-house, we continued 
our fishing up to about five o’clock, the time fixed for the con- 
veyances to fetch us. The fish were not well on the feed, and 
the takes were by no means large, but I managed to get the 
largest fish, the greatest number of fish, and the smallest fish, a 
perch of three quarters of a pound; the ‘sentence hanging over 
me that for the first two I should have to stand two quart bottles 
of Moét, and for the latter a small bottle of the same brand some 
fine morning in the Citv. We left the park soon after five o’clock 
and dined at the Manor Hotel off some cod fish and oyster sauce 
and a prime piece of fine English roast beef. The seven o’clock 
train took us homeward, parting with our friend Mr. B. at one 
of the side stations with the tacit understanding that he should 
lunch with me at an early day in the City. I got home safely ; my 
amiable partner, as well as myself, being well pleased at my having 
broken the piscatorial spell and landed ‘ my first jack.” E. 





A CODFISH DISPUTE WITH THE HON. JOHN 
PRENDERGAST VEREKER. 


(FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 


EY the Court of Conscience here on Tuesday, before Sir John 

Barrington, Ann Doyle, fish-dealer, of Fisher's Lane, in this 
city, sued the Hon. John Prendergast Vereker, T.C., for £1, 
damages and loss sustained by his alleged breach of agreement to 
purchase a codfish. The plaintiff stated that on the 22nd 
instant she sold a codfish~to the defendant at his residence, 
Merrion Square West. He opened the hall-door himself and 
made the bargain, the price agreed on for the cod being one 
shilling. This, the plaintiff said, was the cost price of the fish, 
Mr. Vereker went downstairs and 
called a servant, to whom the cod was delivered. A few minutes 
afterwards Mr. Vereker alleged that the cod was unfit for food, 
and refused to keep it. Plaintiff insisted that there was no 
ground of complaint; but the fish was returned to her. She, 
determined to try the matter out, went at once to the Food © 
Inspector’s, but he was outat the time ; and she then walked to the 
College of Surgeons, where she exhibited the fish to Dr. Cameron, 
and obtained from him the following certificate :—‘ Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 22nd September, 1880. I consider the codfish 
shown to me by Mrs. Ann Doyle, to be perfectly fresh_—C. A. 
CAMERON.” 


which was sweet and fresh. 


During the journey from Mr. Vereker’s house it 
was raining heavily, and the plaintiff’s clothes were damaged by 
wet. Besides, she lost her time and the sale of the fish in her 
basket, and altogether she suffered loss for which £1 compen- 
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sation oughtto be paid. The Hon. Mr. Vereker said he happened to 
be at th door of his house when the plaintiff offered the cod for 
sale. After it was examined, it was found to be pestiferous, and, 
as a matter of fact, the smell of it was through the house all day. 
He did not believe it was the cod sold to him that was shown to 
Dr. Cameron at all; and he regretted that he had not retained 
the fish and sent it to the proper authorities. Defen- 
dant’s cook was examined, and stated that in her opinion 
the cod was not fit for cooking. On the part of the 
plaintiff a witness gave evidence to show that it was the cod sold 
to the Hon, Mr. Vereker, and none other, that was shown to Dr. 
Cameron. Sir John Barrington decided that he could not go 
behind Dr. Cameron’s certificate; but he held the claim for 
damage to be exaggerated. He gave a decree against the Hon. 
Mr. Vereker for one shilling, the price of the cod, and one 
shilling and elevenpence costs of the litigation. 





WEXFORD HARBOUR. 


Ae a meeting of the Wexford Harbour Commissioners, in the 

Ballast Office of that city, on Wednesday, Mr. John Tennant 
brought under the consideration of the board the present state of 
the oyster fishery and the fishing generally in the bay and harbour, 
and contrasted the present oyster fishery with the one of some 
years back, when the oysters on the Wexford beds were very plen- 
tiful. He thought the decrease was owing to trawling, and he 
read that where the Claddagh fishermen had taken up the subject 
of the fishery in Galway Bay, they also had attributed the decrease 
to large boats being allowed to trawl, and had petitioned the 
Local Government Board to put a stop to the trawling. Mr. 
Tennant proposed, and Captain Chandler seconded the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That the Secretary be directed to write to the Irish 
Fishery Board, asking them to hold an inquiry into the present 
state of the oyster beds off the Wexford coast, with a view to ascer- 
tain if their productive power can be increased, and, if so, what 
steps the Board would advise to be taken for their restoration.” 
Mr. J. P. Devereux said there was no question but that the trawls 
destroyed the oyster spat; they were also able to take up oysters 
not larger than a sixpence. The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 





A SINGULARLY GIFTED SALMON. 
(FRoM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


[ an innocent prisoner this week brought up before the magis- 

trate at the Lucan petty sessions may be believed, the 
habits of Liffeysalmon are very peculiar. The accused was 
charged on suspicion of stroke-hauling salmon at the Sluice- 
gates of the Lucan Mill weir. He was seen with a long pole in 
his hand, and a line attached thereto. A constable coming in 
sight he cut off the end of his line, so that there was a hook 
attached thereto when it fell into the constable’s hands. Ata 
distance of some six yards there was found a salmon of about six 
pounds weight, having all the appearance of being recently 
killed, and a hole in its side such as a gaff or stroke-haul would 
produce. The defendant in seeing the constable, made off and 
secreted himself. In his defence he maintained that the salmon 
had jumped out of the river “of its own accord.’”’ It is needless 
to say that the bench did not accept this explanation, anda 
conviction followed. Poaching is carried on briskly in the 
neighbourhood of Lucan, and the poachers have a code of 
signals and ingeniously constructed implements. One of these, 
as described by a constable, consists of a walking-stick fitted 
with a gaff attached to a spring. On the approach of the 
constable the gaff disappears from the stick, and when he is 
gone the gaff is at once replaced. 


THE FISH SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND THE 
EAST ANGLIAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the Fish Salemen’s Asso- 
ciation was held last Friday to consider the action to be 
taken in regard to the East Anglian Fisheries Exhibition, under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales, to be opened by his Royal 
Highness at Easter next. Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, the hono- 
rary secretary of the exhibition, and Mr. Edmund Johnson, having 
explained the object of the exhibition, and referred to contem- 
plated conferences in connection therewith, it was resolved that 
the patronage of the Association should be accorded. The chair- 
man, Mr. Edward Jex, the treasurer, Mr. J. L. Sayers, and the 
honorary secretary, Mr. W. H. Williamson, were requested to 
act as members of the exhibition committee. Mr. George 
Stevenson—who attended the meeting for the purpose of present- 
ing to the Association a handsome clock—at the request of the 
exhibition authorities also consented to join the committee. The 
Fish Salesmen’s Association is a recently organised body, taking 
charge of the interests of the trade, and having its offices in Lower 
Thames Street, in its midst, with a well supplied reading-room 
attached. 





ARCHER’S INFANT PLANT TOBAGCO. 


N his charming work, “ Westward Ho!” Canon Kingsley 
thus writes of tobacco :— 


«¢ When all things were made, none was made better than tobacco; to be a 
lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s 
Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There’s no herb like 
it under the canopy of heaven,” 


Kingsley was himself an angler, and every angler will endorse 
his praise of the divine weed ; which, however, is like the little 
girl in the poem who, of 


‘When she was good she was awfully good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid.’ 


Messrs. Henry Archer and Co. have sent us some samples of 
their “Infant Plant” tobacco, which we have smoked witk much 
pleasure, both in the pipe and as cigarettes. It has a very fine 
aroma, and is very mild ; in fact, for those who like a light, deli- 
cate, mild tobacco it is the very thing. It isa bright and very 
light-coloured selection of the choicest Virginia leaf, and the 
only suggestion we can make in the way of what we think would 
be an improvement is that the tinfoil should be large enough to 
cover the tobacco at ends as wells as sides, as this would keep it 
from getting dry. Weare glad to hear Messrs. Archer are ex- 
periencing an enormous demand for this specialty. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any woundor sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—*The Gregory,” the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“* Oxford,’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr, William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory's 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly. making given.—[Apvr.] 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, whichis not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gafts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Ftizs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 


description.—[Apvr, ] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


———— 


MID-THAMES. 


‘¢ The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treach’rous bait.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


Treacherous bait have not been in it lately, in consequence of the Thames 
water being about the consistence of workhouse skilly, and from which not any 
amount of skilful angling could extract much more than mud and disappoint- 
ment. Some few enthusiasts, by fishing in the eddies, had the eddification of 
landing a few decent roach and chub, but otherwise angling during the past 
week has been an occupation more honoured in the breach (with wet) than in 
the observance (of fish). The weather during the past three or four days has, 
however, taken a teetotal turn and abjured heavy wet; and as I write the flood 
is rapidly subsiding, and the river, without old Father Thames is seduced by the 
weather to break the pledge, will be in prime all-round order for any fishing 
by the time these weakly inklings are in print. From Cookham, just before 
the flush, I glean that in four days’ angling ‘‘Cupid” got some 36 doz. of 
roach, perch and gudgeon; Godden, in three days, 29 doz. roach; and Mr. J. 
Worboy, in one day, 6 doz. roach. Two visitors at Cookham in 
two days had 15 doz., and A. Collins 10 doz. roach. Lord Boston, 
fishing below the weir with his sister, the Hon. Alice Irby, in 
two hours caught 7 barbel 14 lb., and on another occasion 11 barbel 
going 29 lb., two best fishes scaling 12 lb. The Hon. G. Irby one occasion 
got four barbel and a handsome chub—in all 11 lb. Mr. Batting, of Marlow, 
a jack 11 lb. ; and a visitor a bleak which measured, from eye to tail, 74 
inches. At Bourne End, Marlow, Hurley and Medmenham, the river has 
been pursuing the even tenour of the muddy ways for many days, the denizens 
being unwoo’d and unwon by a solitary brave. From Henley I hear froma 
parrot-like voice that ‘all at once the fish have commenced to feed; some 
good jack having been had to-day (Wednesday) from Marsh Pool, by 
Messrs, Day, Cooper, Seers, Ewart and Neals; roach also are coming 
well no, and tke water running up nicely.’’ THURSDAY EvENING.— 
From information just received, I am glad to report that the flood in the 
Thames is rapidly passing away, and that good sport may confidently be anti- 
cipated from Saturday next.—MARLOw Buzz. 


Thames (Caversham). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER :—The flood water is running off fast, and by 
the time this is in print the river will be in first-class order for ledgering and 
live baiting. PRospects:—Good. Weather fine and mild. SpPorT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK :—A working man of Reading took yesterday, worm fishing, 
about 4olb. of roach and perch.—R. MILts. 


Thames (Goring). 


CONDITION OF THE WATER: Water getting in very good order, going 
down fast. Roach taking the worm. PRospEcTS: Prospects better. A few 
fine days will soon get water in order for all-round fishing. SPorT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: Two days’ roach-fishing, 4 dozen, and some good perch, 
—JOHN RusH. 


Thames (Halliford). 


The river still very much out over the banks and meadows, but falling very 
fast, and the water is clearing off, and will soon be in good order for fishing. 
Fishing with Mr. Long, we took 383 Ib. of barbel and roach; Mr. Yarborough 
only 2 barbel; to-day, with Mr. Bennet and friend, 5 doz. roach and 2 bream; 
my son (George), fishing two days with Mr. Yarborough, first day 2 barbel, 
largest 41b., and some fine roach; second day, 5 barbel and some large roach. 
—GEORGE ROSEWELL. 


Thames (Kingston). 


The water has been over the towing paths and all low grounds; now falling 
fast ; has 18 inches upright since yesterday. If it continues fine, good fishing 
at the end of the week. Prospects: Jack and perch in the still places, and 
roach and dace in the easy streams. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: Was 
out yesterday, first time for some days; got about 3 doz. roach, best, I 
should say, 1 lb.; a good many has been got by bank fishers in the flood, in 
corners.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Richmond). 


The water is a splendid colour for fishing, but there is too much stream 
yet. It will be all right by Sunday if we getno more rain. Fishing has been 
very slack this week owing to the heavy rain and the state of the river. To- 
day is the first attempt since last Thursday. J. Bushnell, 6} dozen of dace, 
one barbel 14. 1b. C. Brown, J. Brain, E. Brown and H. Wheeler were out 
fishing on Thursday for the, first time this week. JOHN BUSHNELL. 








Thames (Windsor). 


Barbel have been feeding freely this week. Vickers Brothers, on Tuesday, 
had 43 lb. ; Wednesday, 32 lb. ; Thursday, 23 1b., largest, 441b. Mr. Manning, 
out with J. Grey, in the old river, landed 9 barbel and 7 roach, roach scaling 
over Ilb. each; Jim Bunce, 3 barbel, 1 chub, 1 dace, 134 lb. Mine host of 
the Mitre, here, caught 16 lb. 12 0z. of barbel on Tuesday ; Mr. Carey, 2 perch, 
23 1b., I roach, 11b. 60z., 1 chub, 21b. The water is going down nicely, and 
anglers can make sure of good sport on Sunday, especially amongst the 
roach. ‘They are getting to the banks out of mid-stream.—R. STRICKLAND, 


Colne (Thorney Broad). 


In first-rate condition for angling. There is every prospect of good sport 
during the coming week. Weather fine. Sport has been very dull this week 
owing to the water being out during the early part ofit. Mr. Browning, a 
fair show of roach; Mr. Drake, three jack and roach, &c. Anglers would do 
well to use more ground bait (bran and bread) when fishing for roach.—E. 


GODFREY 
Dee (North Wales). 


Carrog, near Corwin. Considering the sudden change in the weather during 
the end of September and the beginning of October, fair sport. One gentle- 
man (Mr. Albert Jubben) killed in one day 38 river and 9g sea trout, also, during 
the same visit, 3 salmon, 61b., 741b., and 10} 1b. Mr. Hugh Edwards, who 
lives near the same river, killed 9 salmon; from 6$1b. to 161b. weight. Other 
gentlemen are having fair sport up to the time of my Jeaving on the 8th inst. 
Fishing tickets and comfortable quarters at Mrs. Evans’, Grouse Inn, Carrog, 
near Corwin.—SAML. CRABTREE. 


Dove (Derbyshire). 


On Monday the fish were rising well at the iron blue dun; 54 lb. bream 
were taken on the Dovedale length with the fly. The light bumble is also 
killing well. A member of the Norbury Club took 134 brace of grayling, we 
hear, a short time ago, all with this fly. The weather is cloudy. The water 
has run down, but is slighly discoloured. Some nice perch were taken from 
below Clifton with the worm on Friday, as were also some barbel some miles 
lower down stream—one of the latter being a very fine specimen scaling over 
4 1b. On Monday the fish were very still, owing, we presume, to’ the strong 
easterly wind. The grasshopper is again coming into play on the Lower Dove ; 
wa hear of several brace of fine grayling being taken near Uttoxeter with it. 
This bait consists chiefly of lead, which is covered with green wool, which is 
ribbed with strands of ordinary washleather. The hook is obscured with a 
wasp grub and gentle—which done, the bait is allowed to sink upon the sandy 
bottom of the stream, from whence it is picked up by the feeding fish. Mr. 
David Foster, of Ashbourne, was out on Saturday last, and took 4 brace of 
grayling—one of which scaled over 13} ]b.—THE SPLODGER. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter) 

The water is now clearing, and will soon be in good order for angling. The 
weather during the middle part of the day has been very fine, but the floods 
and very cold winds now prevailing do not favour piscatorial pursuits. The 
sport has been, so far as my experience and knowledge goes, very limited ; 
the heavy floods and the north-east winds, the creel’s worst enemies, prevailing. 
I have only heard of one gentleman doing anything; he banked 2 pike, 54 1b. 
and 3 lb. respectively. You may expect a better account of our doings next 
week.—-J. A. K. 

Exe (Tiverton). 

The river isin excellent condition for salmon-fishing, but fish are not very 
plentiful. The following gentlemen have been successful in taking one 
each during the past week :—Mr. Smith, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. Wratislaw, Mr. 


Mackie.—W™mM. MupDFORD. 
Ivel (Blunham). 


This river, since the 5th inst., has been very much flooded, but being small 
soon clears off, and should the weather continue fine will be in good fishing 
condition by Friday.—J. E. 

Lea (Cook’s Ferry:) 

The last few weeks most of the anglers have left these waters disappointed, 
their takes being small; but since Saturday the floods have visited this district, 
and never was the like seen before, but at the same time it gives us great 
pleasure to inform the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE that the waters are 
going down, which I am sure will put the fish on feed, therefore we can look 
forward about the end of the week for a change. The Edmonton and Totten- 
ham Fishing Club were out on Sunday in very bad weather, the prizes were won 
as follows :—Mr. George Stevens stood first, Mr. Ray will take the second, 
Mr. White stands third onthe list. The fish taken were small, and it did not 
require a heavy weight or powerful scales to decide the contest. No doubt 
this report will be received with pleasure as regards the Ist prize winner, when 
we consider the work he has givenand servicehe has rendered to the club, 
and the manner in which he discharges his duty as river bailiff. All the 
members will feel great pleasure in presenting, and Mr. Stevens will be pleased 
in receiving the prize.—SAMUEL SEWELL. 

P.S.—The fishing tickets, I am informed, are available to Angel Road 
station on Great Eastern Railway. 


Lee (South of Ireland). 


On Tuesday, October 13, the angling for the year 1880 came to anend. On 
the 10th John Fitzgerald, a professional angler from Cork, had a capital days’ 
sport, on General Tunbrel’s waters in the Bandon river. The water was re- 
markably low, buta large quantity of salmon were gathered into a small hole, 
and here he rose thirteen fish with the fly—a blue jay—and killed three bright 
ones. Hehooked and lost another, and in his own experience he seldom found 
salmon to take so eagerly. Unlike the Lee, the salmon take freely in the | 
Bandon River during the month of October. On Tuesday, the last day, Mr. 
Wm. Haynes went trout-fishing in the same river. The water was very low, 
the lowest he ever experienced it in the month of October. He fished under 
Innishannon in the tidal part of the stream, and made a fair basket. Observing 
some salmon in a little pool, where they had been left after the tide receded, 
he put up a salmon fly on his troutline. The fish came towards it, but turned 
from the fly when they came close. It was evident they were 
on the rise, but the right colour had not been thrown. The first fly was a 
blue-grey and brown of the smallest pattern. He next tried a black body with 
a claret hackle. The fish made a slight demonstration at it but would not take. 
It is well known that a pattern called the ‘‘ gold finch’? has proved a deadly 
bait for the salmon on the Bandon, and on this occasion its destructive charac- 
ter was also shown. The fly was no sooner cast on the water than a fine brown 
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cock seized it and was well hooked. The game was no sooner bagged than 
Mr. Haynes was on another fish and killed it. A third was met, but failed to 
hook itself. Train hour was now fast approaching, and the sport was un- 
willingly relinquished, otherwise more fish would have fallen to his gaff. Though 
the closing day of the season proved a lucky one for him, Mr. Haynes, who is 
regarded as among the keenest anglers on the Lee, has not been successful 
during the early part of the year. Generally speaking the results have been 
disappointing to almost all anglers ANGLER. 


Quse (Blunham)- 

This river has been very much flooded during the last week, but should rain 
keep off will be in very fair fishing condition by the end of next week.—T. E., 
Blunham. 

Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

The above-named streams are in good form for angling with the worm or 
gentle, and if there is no more rain the next few days many good takes will 
come off with the fly. I know many who are only waiting the opportunity. I 
should recommend them to go at once, or at any rate by the time this is in 
print. The waters will do finely for the coachman, the red ant with pale wings, 
and the iron blue or willow, just before the flood. Mr. Deakin landed 10} 
brace, some fish 1 lb. each; Mr. B. Smith and Mr. E. D. Davis also took 
some large grayling; Mr. G. Williams, jun., and Mr. M. Pirks caught a large 
run of dace and a few grayling. The roach have come badly this flush; my 
opinion is, it came just in time to swill a great deal of food into the rivers, and 
the fish are gorged with it and lie close; if the wind chops round into the 
south, many a good basket of fish will be landed. The Boughton Angling 
Club are making members fast, having doubled their number the last few weeks. 
—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


Trent (Newark). 

CONDITION OF THE WATErR: Is still a trifle high, and a little bit coloured, 
but running down very nicely from the very heavy floods of last week; will be 
in pretty good order for angling by the end of the week; in fact it is a very 
good worm water to-day. PROSPECTs are, according to my eye, pretty favour- 
able, considering the heavy pushes of water we have had lately, which have 
naturally gorged the fish, but I hope in a few more days to find fish inclined to 
take a bait; chub I think will take a nice white piece of scratchings, or may- 
hap a well scoured worm ; bream should be sought for in deep sluggish swims, 
and bait with a well-scoured lob; gentles if getable should be the means of 
enticing some good roach or dace, or failing that bait, a well scoured tail-end 
should tell a ¢a¢e. The splendid weather of to-day has drawn several anglers to 
the water-side, but I could not hear of any of them meeting with moderate 
sport. THURSDAY NIGHT: Water improving; anglers visiting the Trent must be 
sure and not forget to bring some well scoured worms with them.—THE TRENT 


OTTER. 
Trent (Nottingham.) 


The great flood we had on the Trent last week has since been gradually sub- 
siding, but on Monday it left us with two feet of extra water; the river, how- 
ever, although running at a great height, was in capital condition for worm- 
fishing, but, unfortunately, the wind at the time was blowing cold from the 
North, which kept the temperature much too low for successful angling among 
roach, bream, perch and dace. While, however, sufficient colour remained in 
the water, all the fish just named continued to bite when proper treatment was 
employed, that is when worms were used sparingly for ground bait and thrown 
in at the right time; it should be observed when the water begins to get cold, 
which is always to be expected at this season of the year, worms should never 
be thrown in when the fish are at all inclined to bite; this is one of the mis- 
takes some anglers make, andI might mention one that occurred in the early 
part of the present week. ‘Two anglers at Trent Lock—one of them happened 
to have a good supply of worms, while the other had only a small quantity, and 
the consequence was the former used his stuff a little too freely and caught but 
few fish : while the latter, who was compelled to use his worms sparingly, took 
a fair sample of roach, dace and a few bream. This point in fishing is not 
sufficiently understood, but perhaps what I have already stated will be a hint 
tosome. The water at the time of writing is nicely fining down, and although 
standing a little above its usual height is plenty good enough for pike and chub 
fishing, providing the anglers will not opperate on too deep water. Worm- 
fishing under the present state of things will be at a discount; in fact I might 
state nothing particular can be done excepting among the chub and pike.— 
W. BAILEY. 

Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers are now in first-class condition for the fly, and sport is 
certain for those who know how to set about it and have got proper flies to 
kill grayling with. The fish for the last couple of days have risen remarkably 
short at the artificial fly and have been rather particular in their choice of fly 
owing to there being such an abundance of the smallest flies on the water. 
Some good sharp frosts would greatly improve grayling fly-fishing. It would 
kill these small nuisances, also the large blow-fly, which grayling are particu- 
larly fond of. JI find no better flies for use than the smock, black, or lean flies ; 
use it in the highest water, and the lower the better. The weather here is 
delightful and the scenery at this time of the year is everything that a true fly 
fisherman ought to desire. The leaves off the trees are becoming troublesome 
to the fly fisher. Sport, on the whole, during the week has been good, both 
off the Wye and on different parts of the Derwent. The killing flies have been 
the small honey-dun bumbles, duns, reds, and dyed hackle flies. The fish 
have rose the best in the flats and smooth glidings, also in the tails of the 
streams. Fly-fishing prospects for next week are first class on both these 
rivers. Tho bottom-fishers at the beginning of the week killed some large 
baskets of good-sized grayling, with both worms and maggots, on the Derwent ; 
also some coarse fish, viz., perch, roach, dace, and a few chub.—GEORGE 
JAMEs EATON. 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 
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A NEw SYSTEM OF FISHING WITH A LINE has been invented by a German. 
This invention, which was exhibited at the Berlin Fishery Exhibition, excited 
considerable curiosity ; it consists of a small skiff, which can be directed with- 
out noise to any point in the water by means of a wheel apparatus worked by 
a magnet. When the boat has arrived at the required place, it anchors itself, 
whilst the line, with the hook attached, drops into the water. The little skiff 
contains a battery and an electro-magnet, which are so arranged that the 
slightest bite made by the fish closes the circuit. Immediately, with the 
rapidity of lightning, by means of an electro-magnet, the line, houk, and fish 
are jerked up, and a small bell warns the fisherman that the fish is caught.— 
Luropean Mail. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED Book oF CANARIES AND CAGE Birps, 
BRITISH AND ForeIcn. With fifty-six coloured plates and 
sixty wood engravings. London: Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Tuts work, which is to be had either in parts or complete in 
quarto cloth-bound volume, is one to delight the heart of every 
bird fancier, whether amateur or professional ; and to say that it 
is by far the most perfect thing of the kind is giving it but 
faint praise, for there is nothing at all approaching it, whether 
for beauty and profuseness of illustration or interest and practical 
value of the reading matter, 

The love of keeping pet birds isan almost universal one; and 
whether living in all the luxury of a Belgravian lady’s aviary, or 
confined inthe rough box which does duty for cage in Seven 
Dials, the little feathered prisoner is a valued member of the 
household. The demand for canaries alone is enormous, and the 
bieeding and rearing of them forms no inconsiderable item in 
the minor industries of the country ; and when we state that, in- 
cluding British and foreign, there appear to be nearly a thousand 
varieties of ‘‘cage” birds described in Messrs. Cassell’s work, 
our readers will see the wide area covered by this single “ fancy ” 
of humanity. To all who keep cage birds we can most strongly 
recommend this book. It will repay its cost in a very short time, 


and save time, money and trouble. The illustrations are superb. 








JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ANGLER. 


I WRITE to inform you of the formation at Choppington of a 
fishing club, which is limited to twelve members, who have unani- 
mously decided that the club shall be called the Choppington and 
Guide Post Conservative Working Men’s Angling Association. High 
sounding name this, sir. But that there should be no misconception 
on the subject of this name, in all my applications to the different 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Morpeth for leave to fish their 
waters, I have thought it right to modify it. By giving to them the sub- 
joined explanation—that we, as a club, attach no political significance 
to it whatever. But that we simply mean by it the upholding and 
obeying of all existing laws and bye-laws got up by boards of con- 
servancy and landed proprietors for the better preservation of their 
waters and their game. In this mannerI have beeu anthorised by 
the club to write to all the riparian owners in the neighbourhood. 
And I well pleased to be able to inform you that in this, tome a new 
line of business, I have not been altogether unsuccessful. First, from 
J. R. Trevelyan, Esq., J.P., of Netherwitton, we have got individual 
leave to fish in six miles of the’river Font, one of the most prolific trout 
rivers in Northumberland, a tributary of the Wansbeck, joining that 
river at Mitford. The vale of the Font has from time immemorial 
been celebrated for its sylvan beauty, rustic scenery, and all those 
thousand and one things which delight the eye of the angling artist, 
while the very names of the places in this locality bear a significance 
which points to times farremote. Such for instance is Nunriding 
Nunnikerk; while the river bears the name of the baptismal basin, 
the Font. Then, again, from Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., of Blggdon, 
the club has leave to fish a mile and a half of the river Blyth, contain- 
ing some of the best pike, perch, and roach fishing in that river. And 
last, but not least, from our old friend Mr. A. Glass, of Weldon Bridge, 
the club has a day any time during the season. We visited Mr. Glass 
on the 18th of last month, when a heavy flood came down, and the 
river was full from bank to brae, which completely disappointed us, 
there not being more than two dozen trout caught amongst the lot, I 
myself fishing all day with the salmon flies, and never stirring a fish 
but one. Here in the afternoon I met that veteran angler Mr. Wood, 
of Lindon, who I was told last season killed nearly two hundred 
salmon, but who has only got one this season yet, which was duly 
recorded in a recent issue of the FISHING GAZETTE. There have 
been four of our members at Netherwitton during the very dry 
weather which we have had here, when the river was exceedingly low 
and fine, none of them doing anything worth recording. I was there 
along with Mr. W. Almond, of Morpeth, on Sept. 4th, getting a few 
dozen of small brandling worms, and fitting up half a dozen of the 
very finest two-hook tackles, the first hook from the end, a size larger 
than the other; thatis on to the finest drawn gut procurable tie on to the 
end, a number twelve, fine wire, Kirby bent roach hook; one inch above 
that whip, on a number thirteen same hook, the trace tapering gradu- 
ally from the end. Provided thus, my friena and I arrived on the field 
of operation at ten o’clock a.m. When, after resting half an hour and 
refreshing the inner man with ham and bread, and sundry libations 
from Mr. Almond’s flask, it was decided that he should fish a neigh- 
bouring burn while I fished the river. Thus we parted, each having a 
few hundred yards to go before commencing to fish. Getting down 
to the river, and letting out the line between myself and the sun, I 
could not help but admire the gossamer-like proportions of the dainty 
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lure prepared to induce the wary trout from their holds; it seemed as 
it floated with the breeze, more like one of these tiny silken threads 
manufactured by that wonderful spinner, the spider, which in a fine 
summer morning, stretched from hedge to hedge, trying asit were to 
impede or entangle you, coming in contact with your face, and causing 
the most uncomfortable sensation. Yet with all so fine, you can brush 
millions of them away with a single wave of the arm. Pardon this 
digression. After a few casts I caught my first trout, which in this 
water average two and three to the pound. Sometimes during a day’s 
fishing with minnow or worm you will get half a dozen, a pound 
each. Fishing on, and following the mazes of the still glassy-looking 
water I came to a long limpid pool, emerging from the bosom of an 
almost impenetrable bed of green osiers, not even the shadow of a 
brush or tree being reflected on its bosom, with the sun blazing down 
on it, Coming cautiously up to the tail of the pool I could see 
numbers of trout lying almost motionless. basking as it were in 
the full blaze of an August sun. Getting into a position which 
prevented all reflection of the rod, and casting from the sun, I 
began on this pool to work the lure in earnest. Lengthening the 
line a little longer than the rod, I made a cast right up the same side 
which I was on, when I could plainly see four fisa all dart together at 
the worni. But they would not have it, leaving more quickly if possible 
than they went toit. Then I threw into the middle, when the same 
scene was enacted, with this difference, one of them in his eagerness 
mouthed the worm, when with one of the gentlest of touches he was 
fast. Never moving from my stand, and bringing him down the 
water, I landed him below me in order not to disturb the other trout. 
Thus I went on tothe top of the pool, killing seven, when I was joined 
by Mr. Ljewins, head keeper to T. R. Trevelyan, Esq., J.P. Being 
entire strangers to each other, and after formally introducing myself, 
we became very good friends indeed. Here also Mr. Almond came 
up, when after comparing creels he had five while I had eight. After 
killing other two Mr. Almond gave up fishing for that day. I kept 
cn with varying success remarking, as I have in this kind of fishing 
done many times before, that I was always successful in those pools 
which were about half a yard in depth, with the sun beaming full on 
them. Indeed I have often thought that the glare of the sun has the 
same tendency to obstruct the vision of the fish as it has of the 
fisher. By this time I was getting near to the Launches Mill where 
there is a fine stretch of still deep water with such a teeming popula- 
tion of trout as would make merry the heart of the most melancholy 
angler. Walking up the side of it I saw the trout were rising and 
darting to and fro by dozens. Here Mr. Ljewens advised me try the 
drop-minnow. But liking the worm and tackle better I walked to 
the top, and seeing a very good fish I determined if possible to have 
him. Putting on a well-marked brandling worm, about an inch and 
a half long, and having to wade before I could get near him, and not 
having a landing net to guide me with, I stepped on to a large stone 
which toppled over, and away I went with it into depths almost pro- 
found. When, sir, if you had heard the loud guffaw that proceeded 
from the two spectators of this acrobatic feat it would have called to 
your remembrance some of those pantomimic scenes so common about 
Christmas time, Well, after a good shaking, I was nothing worse for 
my immersion, I began to look after the trout. He was still there. 
I proceeded very cautiously, endeavouring by all means at hand to 
keep out of his sight, wading slowly, not making a single ripple on 
the water. Getting within throw of him, and making a long cast, 
dropping the worm close beside him, he made a rush at it, and the 
next moment he was fast, and presently panting on the grass. With 
the capture of this trout I gave up fishing for the day. On counting 
the contents of the creel there were three dozen all but one, not alarge 
take. But we only had three hours anda half to fish. After landing 
at the hostelry of Mr. W. Almond, at Morpeth, we had them exhibited 
on a large side-dish at the bar. Thus ended one of the pleasantest 
days I have had this season. In my nextI will give you a description 
of a day’s fishing for trout in August with the natural blue-bottle fly, 
in the river Browney, a tributary of the river Wear, in the county of 
Durham. 
JOHN TWEDDLE, Choppington. 





ORGANS OF DEEP-SEA ANIMALS.—During his researches on the fauna of 
the Caspian Sea, M. O. Grimm has studied the modifications which are under- 
gone,by the organs of sense in animals which inhabits great depths. Among 
them several have well-developed organs of sight, which seems to prove that 
even at very great depths light is not completely absorbed. Such are the 
Caspian JZysis, the Gammaracanthus caspius, several Becke and others, but 
on the contrary, there are at the same depths many species whose eyes are 
atrophied, and in these species we observe that other organs of sense receive a 
greater development. Such is the case in Niphargus and Onesimus. But, 
while Viphargus caspius bears well-developed organs of smell and of touch on 
its antennz, in Ovesi7mus, which as well as the former, has but rudimentary eyes, 
only organs of touch are to be found on its jaws. M. Grimm explains this 
last difference by the circumstance that the former species usually remains in 
water, while Onesimus likes to remain in the mud at the bottom, where it 
searches for its food very much like a mole.—Wature. 


A contemporary combines a great deal of sound sense as well as sarcasm in 
the following ironical answer it gives one of its subscribers: ‘‘ We are 
sorry you don’t like the paper. We publish it simply to please you. We 
should ask you to come down to the office and edit it, only that if you did, some 
iniquitous idiot might write to tell you how much better he could do it himself, 
and that would annoy a nervous person like you.” 

Georce James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W. Krenny.—We have never tried the Lea at Lea Bridge for jack, but 
we should say the jack there are ‘‘ few in the extreme and beautifully 
small,’? Go to Tottenham, or Ponder’s End, or Broxbourne, and you 
may get some.—ED. r 





BANK SWIMS ON THE THAMES. 

S1r,—Some fifteen months ago you gavea short sketch on Fishing Stations 
in the Thames above Teddington Lock, especially for the benefit of bank- 
fishers, andnow I see Mr. J. Harrington Keeneis going over the same ground 
(or water) in detail. I doubt notall your readers will welcome the papers now 
appearing ; butI wish to ask if you will kindly, in a few words, sketch the 
principal swims below Teddington, say to Richmond or Kew. Week by week 
the papers give accounts of large takes of roach and dace in these waters, and 
these are generally supposed to be taken punt-fishing, whichis beyond the reach 
ofmany. If, however, there are any good swims available without a boat, a list 
of them would be very useful to all bank-anglers, and would be gratefully 
accepted by—Yours, &c., Wie 

London, September 27th. 

We have forwarded your letter to Mr. Keene, and the following is his 
reply :— 

‘¢ Yourcorrespondent has asked for more than it is within the power of any 
man to grant. The bank swims for dace, &c., vary at each tide, and beyond 
just a few spots on the down stream right-hand bank there is nothing for it, to 
prevent disappointment on the part of the angler but a careful estimation of 
depths in ground froma boat. To sketch the swims ina few words would be 
useless, or next door to it, tothe expectant fisher. In the first place, on the 
tideway he would fail to recognise the locality unless remarkably well acquainted 
with the local surroundings; and in the next, he would find such a continual 
variation of depth as would necessitate his studying the times, &c., of tides to 
a perfect nicety, which is unattainable except by the persistent bank or boat 
fisher at the points referred to by W. B. I am afraid, beyond saying that the 
clearest and deepest parts of the down right-hand bank to Richmond are just 
beneath and onward from the Richmond Railway Bridge, I can afford to 
W. B. no assistance he cannot better get from the local professional 


fishermen. 
‘‘J. HARRINGTON KEENE.” 


FINE v. COARSE TACKLE FOR SEA-FISHING,. 

S1R,—I am not, I am sorry to say, experienced to any considerable extent in 
sea-fishing, but I nevertheless managed to get some very fair sport off Brighton 
old pier some two summers ago, using Nottingham tackle. I employed ordi- 
nary barbel tackle and a float, of course, and the result was a few smashes for 
mullet and salmon-bass, as they were called ; but these mishaps, compared with 
the sport which occurred, are scarcely worth naming. ‘‘You bet,’”’ as the 
Yankees say, there was surprise amongst the pier hand-liners when I hooked 
and successfully played a 5 lb. bass—of course from a boat. 


GRAINING. 


I thank W.R.R. very much for his offer to send me more of the grain- 
ing. Will he please address me ‘‘ Faulkner’s,” Villiers Street, Strand. I will 
on receipt make more extended observations about the fish, and publish them 
in the GAZETTE (with our Editor’s permission), and will also look up the 
literature of the fish more fully. Will W. R.R. put salt inside them and 
send by post? I shall be happy to defray postage if he will let me have his 
name and address also.—I am, &c., 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 





SALMON PINKS, OR SAMLETS. 

S1r,—John Byers’ last letter is a curiosity ; a fair sample of the ebullition of 
men who cannot recognise right from wrong, and therefore are ready cham- 
pions of those who would break the laws made and provided for the good of 
society. He tells meIam ‘‘like the dog and the manger class, and envy 
others of the things they cannot come possessed of themselves.’’ This involves 
a serious admission. Why cannot I, if it so please me to set at naught the 
sympathies of asportsman, possess myself of these forbidden samlets? Have 
local advantages, or surreptitious conditions, given the monopoly of poaching 
salmon fry tothe John Byers’ fraternity! Ifso, to whom does the dog in the 
manger simile apply? Yet not content with this obvious self-conviction, he 
indulges in yet more inconsistency, for he says :—‘‘I have a better opinion of 
my fellow men to entertain the silly thought that if they were left to do so as 
they like they would exterminate all living things from the face of the earth; 
such a remark is stupid and absurd.’? Then why, if his novitiate has gone no 
further in lawless mischief, does he commence therefrom to suggest, advecate 
and practise the extermination of the samlet ! 

John Byers then proceeds to ask me the singularly inappropriate question— 
«¢ What I think of those,men, who call themselves gentlemen, and many of them 
who frame the laws, who get twenty to thirty beaters and drive the poor 
pheasants in a corner to be slaughtered wholesale? ’’ O, John Byers! John 
Byers! is not here a savour of that envy you have just charged others with ? 
But I will answer that such so-called sport is, to me, simply fowl-butchery, fit 
only for my keeper or poulterer. But there is this wide distinction : these men 
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‘©who call themselves gentlemen” are not breaking any law ; they are killing 
what is their own ; their victims are, at least, mature and fit for the market ; 
while John Byers would commit an illegal act and destroy in an immature 
state that which has but recently left the egg, the wise preservation of which is, 
and ought to be, protected for the increase of the food of the nation. 

John Byers should bear in mind that it is the present boast of the people 
that ‘hey make the laws; my friendly advice is, therefore, let him keep out of 
its meshes, and withdraw his hands and his hooks off the samlets until he and 
his fellows happily succeed in suppressing Jattwe shooting, and neutralise the 
good thus effected when legalising the taking of salmon fry.—I am, &c., 


INDIGNANT. 


SAMLETS. 


S1r,—It is said with truth there is never a horrible murder, an awful suicide’ 
a big railway accident, or a large destructive fire, than the wonderful power of 
imitation gives us examples of one, if not a string, of similar deplorable events. 
Scarcely had Mr. John Byers declared his utter defiance of the law, and 
thereby acknowledged himself an unmitigated poacher, not ashamed to place 
his name to the mendacious confession of his tortuous proclivities, than the 
appropriate croke of ‘* The Raven ’’—bird of ill-omen—is heard from the scathed 
bough of the blasted oak, croaking out unqualified encouragement and defence 
of practices which it has been the strenuous desire of every well-wisher of our 
salmon fisheries, and the collective wisdom of our legislature, to suppress and 
abolish. The several reasons given by ‘“‘ The Raven”? for the infringement of the 
law by quasi-anglers are sufficient by their perusal to make an honest man 
blush and anathematise the accident that ever entrusted a rod in the hands of 
the ravenous tribe of birds classed under the specific category of the family of 
Corvide, thus crowing over their iniquities. 

If, however, the writer has taken this som dz plume as a grim joke, and 
would thus warn your readers that his effusion is mere badinage, he is to be 
complimented upon the appropriateness of the prefix—no more fitting could be 
selected to such a farrago of arrant and dangerous sophistry. But in doing 
this he subjects himself to the false interpretation of the many to whom such a 
style, in their simplicity, is taken as genuine, without the trouble of reading 
between the lines; and, as such, is mischievous and perverting to an 
excess. 

I will, in mercy, take it is this view: that it is an elaborate joke and no 
more. For if ‘* The Raven” has any affinity to the title he claims, and is, at least, 
true to the species he affects, /e lives indifferently upon carrion, stranded fish, 
worms, insects and young birds, and in spring young Jambs are treated rather 
dubiously with his protection. Generally, however, no kind of putrid or decayed 
animal matters comes amiss to ‘‘ The Raven; ’”’ so that we may consider, in this 
age of progressive development, he has added the forbidden samlet to his lar~ 
der. Could he not be content with the equivocal patronage ofearly poultry, a 
toothsome kitten, or a pulpy puppy, and leave the sacred infant salmonide of 
the streams alone ! 

If he really be what he wouldimply, let us nail him to the barn-door, or to the 
keeper’s tree, amongst vermin of his kith and kin. He is no more to be trusted 
now than he was by Noah, when the patriarch sent him forth from the Ark to 
ascertain if the waters had abated, and not returning was consequently 
reckoned an unclean bird by the Mosaic law. Perhaps it may bein detestation 
of the raven which initiated Cain to the disposal of his brother’s body, of which 
I present you the following translation of the version in the Koran :—‘* And 
God sent a raven which scratched the earth to show Cain how he should hide 
the shame of his brother. For he (Cain) not knowing how to dispose of it, it 
stank horribly. And God sent a raven that killed another raven in his 
Sang and then dug a pit with his beak and claws, and buried him 
therein.’ 

Thus having reflected the hideous shadow of his wing alike over the Bible and 
the Koran, we next find the form of the raven characteristically transferred to 
the banners of the piratical and remorseless sea-kings of Norway, and every 
Saga of their Skalds replete with allusions to this black and gloomy emblem, 
which, from its ill-omened appearance so often upon on our own shores, brought 
dread and fright. Poets have denounced the ‘brutal bird,” and he appears 
before us ‘‘ black as Erebus” on the title-page of the ‘‘ Mirakel Buch” of the 
celebrated Faust. Indeed, in every age the poet’s song has selected the 
‘‘infausta-corvix’’ as the most fitting mark on which to heap obloquy in 
which wholesome judgment Shakespeare fully shares—‘‘ shaking contagion from 
his sable wings.” 

In a word, the whole of ‘‘The Raven’s”’ arguments are shallow and fallacious, 
and, to use ‘*‘ Indignant’s”’ words in the same issue, they might be applied to 
‘the extermination of everything possessing life until our mundane paradise 
became a wild, sterile Saraha of desolation.’’ 

In simple charity, in conclusion, I would ask—Can ‘‘ The Raven”’ mean his 
letter to be read seriously ? Had I thought so, I would have dealt with it logically 
and argumentatively ; ‘‘for,”’ to quote ‘‘ The Raven,” ‘‘although punishment may 
on rare occasions be inflicted, the vast majority of offenders pass entirely scot 
free.’? Amongst whom is the ‘‘ The Raven,’’ whose defence is, as that of the Old 
Bailey advocate who, although the murderer has just whispered his confession 
in his ear in the condemned cell, is ready to swear by his Maker, and pledge his 
reputation upon his client’s innocence. Let us hear no more of the exter- 
mination of one description of creature, unless positively noxious, that another 
may enjoy an immunity not intended by Nature or sanctioned by man.— 
Iam, &c., F 


THE SAMLET. 


S1r,—It is a pleasant thing to be told one is a liar, but Mr. Thong, 
measuring corn out of his own bushel, practically tells me that such is the case. 
Did Mr. Thong, indeed, venture to believe that his thong could reach the 
raven’s shoulders? He should have remembered that that bird soars far above 
his head, and that it is provided with strong claws and a cruel bill. Such 
perversions of truth as the letters of ‘‘ Indignant”’ and ‘‘ Thong”? are far beneath 
my notice ; and had it not been that other anglers may be misled I would not 
have troubled the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE with areply. In the first 
place, then, if my antagonists wish to overthrow my arguments they must 
bring arguments and proof, not mere assertion; and in the second, they must 
not be so bold as to adduce barefaced misrepresentations, such as appear in the 
letter of ‘* Thong,’’ with which I must now deal. 

This person may have caught hundreds of samlets, may have returned them 
to the water, and may, perhaps, have seen them swim away, APPA RENTLY 


uninjured ; but this fact does not prove that the fish do not in the main part 

subsequently die, when those who have experimented practically have Kad it 
proved conclusively that death is the most usual result. If ‘* Thong”’ has the 
impertinence to insinuate that I, a man of science, who have devoted the 
deepest attention to the subjects of my pastime, would condescend to stultify 

myself by lending my name-to a weak cause and writing rubbish to this paper, 
he had ‘‘ better look well to himself and beware of himself, or so much the worse 
for him;”’ for the thong has already struck his own face. The angler at 
Cambridge kept his fish in a tank ortrough. My experiments have not been 
limited to my aquarium, which was, however, not in an exceptional condition, 
but satisfied all the requirements of science; and I may add the fish were 
always removed from the hook with special care on account of the purpose for 

which they were afterwards required. In addition to this, I have often caught rudd 
in Yorkshire, and transferred them from my bait can to a fishpoad belonging 
to my sister, and though many lived the majority died. I have likewise done 

the same with small trout, transferring them to another stream in which no fish 
were, and to apond through which water ran. Now, from what I can ascertain, 
a trout the size of a samlet will endure a much more rigorous ordeal than the 

latter fish, which is a mere baby, of little strength, and succumbing to the 
to the most triflinginjury. Both these fish [ have had in my aquarium when I 
lived in Wales, andJ attentively watched theresults of accident and surrounding 

circumstances. In relation to the longevity of the fish, I may state that I have taken 
fish from the Cam before I left Cambridge, kept them in that University for 
some time, taken them to Reading, subsequently to Llandovery, in South 
Wales, and after that into Cheshire; the same fish living in my hands for a 
period of years, notwithstanding so many vicissitudes, which is in itself a proof 
that not only was my system of keeping the fish correct, but that I knew how 
to handle these watery denizens when occasion needed. The statement, there- 

fore, of “* Thong,” that ‘‘ there is no analogy between the stream and an aqua- 

rium. In the latter, we all know, a large percentage of the fish turn-up almost 
daily,” is as utterly ludicrous and false as is the assertion in itself a plain 
exemplification of ‘‘Thong’s’’? own ignorance. I may say that my fish never 
died at any time in the way ‘‘ Taong” alleges. Only at those times in which 
new additions were made to the inmates of the aquarium did some, yes, most of 
the new comers, die; the only other fish that died met with their fate by leap- 
ing out altogether when the cover of one of the aquaria had not been properly 
adjusted, or the water had been allowed to rise too near the circumscribing 
boundaries. So well were the arrangements made, that I have often been able 
to leave the apparatus for weeks, and nothing has gone amiss in the interval. 
In allusion to the force of the laws, I have known cases in which, a few years 
ago, anglers boasted publicly in the local papers of the thousands of samlets 

they had captured in the Ribble during the season. 

In relation to ‘* Thong’s”’ remark that it is a gross libel on all anglers, high 
and low, in many, in fact most districts, to say that these fishers do not think 
for a moment of conforming to the edict, I must reply, ‘‘ Thong’ again 
writes of what he is profoundly ignorant. Blakey, I believe Stewart, and many 
other high authorities, allude to the same fact very much in the same terms as 
those used by me; in fact, Blakey uses the words “‘ Most scrupulous and high- 
minded anglers. F 

T never said that I used to take in the Ribble 80 and 90 samlets. I did this 
on one occasion, and never repeated it, as the fish were not worth the trouble, 
having a river full of grand trout at home, where no samlets are. I may add 
that, old as I may be, I am not so old as not to have been a lad when the soli- 
tary feat in the Ribble was enacted, and at a time during which the law relating 
to the young of the salmon was in full force. 

In relation to the gross insolence in the last paragraph of ‘‘ Thong’s”’ effu- 
sion, I defiantly throw back on himself the foul and calumnious insinuations 
about ‘“*The Raven and his accomplices.’’ Were I on the banks of a hard- 
fished trouting stream, I would be too willing to show ‘‘ Thong,”’ at low-water, 
how the trout found their way into my creel, whilst he could hook nothing but 
samlets, and disprove in this way a base slander. Ihave avowed the latter fish 
is my detestation. I live in the midst of trout streams, and at low-water this 
summer was advised to walk a short distance to fill my creel with samlets; but 
I would not. preferring to keep to my own streams, where there are only trout, 
though more difficult to catch. In fact, I have not caught a single samlet this 
year.—I am, &c., THE RAVEN, 





POACHING AT RICHMOND. 


S1r,—I see in your last week’s GAZETTE a letter in which Mr. Brougham 
says the poaching I complained of was ‘‘ mythical,’’ as the river between 
Richmond and Teddington ras too heavily staked. This shows that Mr. B. 
don’t know much about it, as there are no stakes between Richmond and 
Twickenham. I don’t know about the other part of the river, as it don’t 
concern me. He speaks of the net being taken by the head river-keeper, and 
not bya fisherman. I said a fisherman took it or had it, which was no other 
than C. Brown; if he is not a fisherman, What is he? I know I was his 
apprentice, and he taught me what I know of it. Mr. B. said it was on 
Thursday night, and not Friday morning, the net was taken. I did not know 
the time to the minute, but it was between twelve and one o’clock, and I think 
I am as much inthe right as him as far as the hour goes. The men that get 
their living by netting the river live at Strand-on-the-Green, but when they 
come up to Richmond, as they.do, they get their living there then ; and 
Richmond Bridge is the boundary, which is the middle of Richmond, I should 
think.—I am, &c. JoHN BUSHNELL, 

Richmond, Oct. 14. Fisherman. 





THE FEN PERCH. 


_ Srr,—Having readin your last issue Mr. Bonvoisin’s letter regarding the 
weight of perch taken from Littleport and sent to me for setting up, [ can 
vouch that his statement is correct, and, if needed, could disclose the name of 
its fortunate captor.—I am, &c., W. GEE. 


19, St. Andrew’s Street, St. Martin’s Lane. 





FISHING AT SANDWICH, KENT. 


S1rx,—Could you or any of your numerous readers kindly give me any in- 
ormation with regard to the fishing near Sandwich, Kent—either river or sea- 
fishing, but more especially the former?—I am, &c., CYPRINUS, 


[We believe there is fair coarse fishing in the Stour and other streams in the 
neighbourhood,—ED. ] 
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THE ALEXANDRA FLY USED 17 YEARS AGO. 


S1R,—The enclosed is a pattern of the Alexandra Fly, made and used by me 
the first time in May, 1863. It was named after H.R.H., from its being so 
taking. The pattern was given to the present firm of Bowness and Bowness, 
then managing for arelative, E. Dawson, at 34, Bell Yard. Many were tied 
for a particular customer (Mr. F.), who used to say they would not kill well 
after June. It has been said thatthe inventor ought to be hanged, so I'll 
relinquish my claim as inventor, for fear of meeting my deserts, and hope the 
other claimants, as first introducers, may escape also. After the first very suc- 
cessful trial I rarely used it unless I wanted a fine trout for home, or a present, 
as it afforded ¢o little pleasure in working with it. I always tied mine upon 


eyed-hooks, and sometimes a larger than the enclosed.—I am, &c., 
OLD FLy. 


[The fly sent is certainly more elaborately dressed than the one we described, 
but ate inclined to think so much feather is prejudicial. We entirely agree 
with ‘ Old Fly” as to fishing with it, as compared with the small artificial fly. 
It is more like using the worm or minnow as regardssport. By the way, we 
showed it to an old angler just now, and he says he saw it forty years ago.— 


Ep.] 


FISHING AND SHOOTING QUARTERS. 


S1r,—In a recent edition of the FisHING GAZETTE I noticed several in- 
quiries from correspondents as to good quarters for anglers and gunners to fish 
and shoot. 

Now, if your correspondents and sporting friends in general would not mind 
crossing the Channel, and coming to Ireland occasionally, I think I could put 
them in the way of obtaining very average sport with both rod and gun. 

The present being the time of year far excellence for pike-fishing, I could 
take any brother piscator from ‘‘ Albion’s proud shore,” who may care to visit 
the “Green Isle’’ during the winter, on one of the most magnificent sheets 
of water in Great Britain. I allude to Lough Derg, on the Shannon. That 
our beautiful lake— 


‘¢ That sacred lake, withdrawn among the hills, 
Its depth of waters flanked as by a wall 
Built by the giant race before the flood” 


—contains any number of pike and perch, I believe no person who knows it 
will attempt to deny. Pike, indeed! Why, there are pike in Lough Derg 
big enough to tow a barge if the rascals could only be caught. It is very 
rarely, though, that the va/e big ’uns are captured. Grand specimens weighing 
up to 84 lb., 90 lb., and even 92 lb., have in the olden times been taken in the 
lake. I myself have seen the 90-pounder weighed. It was a fine fish, and 
no mistake! In later times, several pike scaling from 46 lb. to 30 lb. have 
been angled here. One day last week, one of the local fishermen, John 
Malone, landed three spanking pike, weighing 201b., 13 lb., and 11 lb. re- 
spectively—not a bad bag for three or four hours’ fishing! Ido not mean to 
say that such nice sport is realised every day; but the fish are about in plenty, 
and it is the angler’s look out to nail them if he can. One thing I know— 
the lake is not one hundredth part fished; and I feel certain that, if it were 
more constantly worked, a prodigious quantity of pike would be captured. I 
may mention that Lough Derg is twenty-four miles long, and varying from 
three to ten miles wide. So vast is its surface, indeed, that one hundred boats 
might go out daily, and all have plenty of room and to spare. 

Lough Derg is also famous for its big trout—gillaroes and brown lake trout. 
In the month of May, when the green drake is ‘‘up,’’ the trouting is some- 
thing splendid—provided always that the weather and water are right. 

The river, both above and below the bridge at Killaloe, is likewise a mar- 
vellous place for trout in the season, Salmon also abound; whilst for the 
different species of coarse fish—as perch, roach, &c.—the river literally swarms 
with them. 

For the gunner there is, at times, excellent sport amongst the snipe, duck, 
widgeon, teal. &c., on marsh, lake and river. The long-bills generally arrive 
about the middle of October. 

I think I have written enough to show that sportsmen could enjoy them- 
selves immensely here. 

The run by mail packet and train from Holyhead to Killaloe is only 83 hours 
—a very rapid and enjoyable journey for so great a distance. 

Should any of your readers ever come this way, they may be sure of meeting 
a right hearty welcome. 

Depend upon it, Mr. Editor, if the English people—whether sportsmen or 
pleasure-seekers—would only visit this lovely isle in greater numbers than they 
do, I venture to think that they would form a different opinion of the Irish 
people to what, I regret to say, they are accustomed to read of us in many of 
the London dailies. I can say with truth that I have never yet met in this 
country an English gentleman who did not carry back with him to England 
the warmest feelings of admiration for my much-maligned countrymen.—I am, 
sir, &c., S. J. Hurry, 

Killaloe, Ireland, October 9. 





SEA AND FRESH WATER FISHING AT CHRISTCHURCH. 


S1r,—For the benefit of your readers will you kindly permit me to give a 
little further information than that already afforded by Mr. Henry Barber’s 
article in your issue of October 2nd, and also correct an opinion which he has 
formed relative to the proprietorship of a portion of the river Avon. I would 
also advise Mr. Barber in future to spend a little more time in inquiries before 
placing his opinions in print, especially when such opinions reflect on the 
character of an upright man whois not in the habit of using any subterfuges 
or pretences whatever. 

Firstly. With regard to sea-fishing, first-rate sport with the bass may be 
be obtained either at the entrance of Christchurch Harbour or on the Ledge 
three miles further out. It is no uncommon occurrence to take as many as 
from forty to sixty of these fish in one tide, weighing from 4 lb. to 6 and 7 Ib. 
each, There are also good conger eel and whiting-pout, together with a few 
codlings to be caught on the Ledge. This fishing ground is too far off from 
Bournemouth for the boatmen at the latter place ; and, further, the boatmen 
themselves, with but one or two exceptions, are not acquainted with the neces- 
sary style of fishing. There are, however, several fishermen on the spot who 
ae the habit of daily using the ground, and with whom arrangements can be 
made. 

Secondly (river fishing). Mr. Barber is quite right in one thing, viz., the 
proprietor of the King’s Arms Hotel does rent a fine stretch of water, but 











the rental is granted to him by the owner on the express condition that only his 
private friends or visitors staying at the hotel shall be permitted to fish. This 
proviso is made to prevent over-fishing, as, on account of the proximity of 
Bournemouth, and the numerous applications from visitors at that watering 
place, theriver would, were these applications granted, soon be fished out. 
With regard to the water to which Mr. Barber was recommended, the pro- 


prietor of the King’s Arms has nothing whatever to do with it ; but the owner 
of the fishery makes a charge of 10s. per day for jack or perch fishing, which 
charge includes the services of a river-keeper, with use of a Thames punt and 
live baits provided ; and I will venture to say that very few persons who have 
essayed to cast a line in this fishery, have had any reason to complain of their 
sport. 

Applieation’ must be addres-ed to Mr. Tizzard, the head keeper, who resides 
at Christchurch. The charge of tos.—which, by the bye, is not more than the 
cost of a boat and man on the Thames—is not exorbitant, especially as it is con- 
sidered a privilege to be allowed to fish in this water, which is kept extremely 
select, and belongs to a gentleman of large fortune, who yearly spends a con- 
siderable amount in looking after the river. 

With regard to the hotel water—than which it would be difficult to find a 
better stocked fishery—the proprietor of the hotel makes no charge whatever 
for fishing, but gives it free to his visitors; he does not, however, provide a 
boat, but these can be obtained at a cost per day not exceeding the charge for 
a day ticket at Ringwood. The hotel water contains large jack, perch, roach, 
dace, eels, chub, tench, gudgeon and flounders. The largest jack taken last 
season weighed 224 1b., and the season before two of the same weight were 
taken. Perch average 1b. each, indeed, this season, the average has been greater. 
A large number weighing from 14 to 2lb, having been brought to the scale. 
Chub run up to 5 and 6l1b., whilst a bushel of roach have been taken in a day. 
I think I have now said enough to inform your readers what sport they may 
anticipate in this district; and will conclude by saying that having fished for 
years in many of our principal English rivers and private fisheries, I would 
decidedly preter the chances of a day’s sport on the Hampshire Avon from 
Ringwood to Christchurch, and as a preference for heavy fish I should fix on the 
latter station.—I am, &c., HAMPSHIRE AVON. 


[We had the pleasure of staying a day or two, some eight or nine years ago, 
at Mr. Newlyn’s hotel, at Christchurch, and were never so comfortably located 
or moderately charged. We thought Mr. Barber must have been mistaken or 
that the hotel had changed hands. Hampshire Avon’s experience is fully 
borne out by our own, Our only difficulty was in getting live bait.—ED.] 





THE EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Srr,—I was somewhat surprised at reading in the FISHING GASETTE of last 
week, in the account of the prize meeting of the East Anglian Piscatorial 
Society, that the president (Mr. Councillor J. Boyce) should say that the 
Society was ‘‘one of the offshoots of the Yare Preservation Society, but it 
was in no way opposed to it (I should think not), for while it was the purpose 
of the former to preserve, it was the object of this Society to fish in the waters 
thus protected.”’ As honorary secretary of the ‘* Norwich Angling Club,” 
whose members are all members of the Yare Preservation Society, I took the 
first opportunity of ascertaining (from Mr. C. J. Greene, secretary of the 
Yare Society) how many of the prize-takers in ‘‘ the offshoot ’’ were subscribers 
to his Society, but out of a list of twenty-two, could only discover two; viz., 
the president and Mr. F. Knight ; if I have missed the name of the vice-presi- 
dent, I apologise. I write this with no desire whatever to injure in any way the 
East Anglian Piscatorial Society, but to point out to its members that before 
they lay claim to an offshoot of any Society, itis neccessary first to belong to 
it. Verbum sap. 

I was extremely pleased to read the secretary’s account of the prosperity 
(present and prospective) of the Society, which (with all other local clubs) has 
my heartiest wishes for its success, but the words ‘‘sneers, criticisms, bad 
wishes ”’ used by him later on, astonished me very much, as I thought such 
never entered into the vocabulary of the disciples of the gentle art, but rather, 
smiles, help, hope and good wishes.—I am, &c., ROBERT MOLL. 

Hon. sec. Norwich Angling Club, 
and one of the Committee of the Yare Preservation Society. 
Carrow Works, Norwich, October 12, 1880. 


NETTING FOR LIVE BAIT. 


S1R,—Your correspondent W. B. Webster, referring in your last to the 
capture of netters of baits in the Thames, informs us the West Central As- 
sociation intend to petition the Thames Conservancy to grant licences to certain 
men to ‘‘net for baits, and baits alone.’’ Now, sir, if such be the case, perhaps 
a little information from one who has had an opportunity of seeing both sides 
of the question may be of use to those whom it most chiefly concerns, to arrive 
at a proper decision as to what is best to be done in the interest of lovers of the 
gentle craft in general. I have not the shadow of a doubt that, if anglers knew 
the awful havoc caused by bait netters in the pursuit of their illegitimate calling, 
the practice would soon be put a stop to. I think I may venture to say it 
seldom strikes anglers, when they call at their tackle dealers and succeed in 
obtaining a dozen of roach or dace, of the quantity of fish drawn from the river 
to enable the tradesman to supply their modest demand. I suppose, if anyone 
told them they probably represented about fifty fish drawn from their native 
element, and entirely lost for angling and spawning purposes, they would feel 
greatly surprised ; yet, from some years’ experience myself, and from comparing 
notes with other tackle dealers, I feel sure I am quite within the mark in saying 
such is really the case. Then, let me ask your jack-fisher how many of his 
dozen he can usually get to the field of operations alive? Possibly half; but, if 
the weather be at all sultry, most likely not one. 

Now, sir, I ask your many readers if this waste is necessary. I think they 
will agree with me that itis not. I think they will acknowledge the evil of the 
present practice greatly preponderates of over the good, and that all true lovers 
of the rod and line should resolutely set their face against a practice that 
decimates the upper part of the Thames to a degree seldom dreamt of in the 
philosophy of a great majority of anglers.—I am, &c., C. OLIVER. 

98, Cleveland Street, W. 


THE RIVER DEBEN. 


Sir,—I should be much obliged if any of your readers could inform me 
whether there is any fishing worth speaking of in the river Deben, at or near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk.—I am, &c., E. B. 

Bedford Angling Club. 


id 
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THE INAUGURAL DINNER OF THE WEST CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


S1r,—The above dinner which promises to be such a grand success, not only 
in point of the great number of tickets which have been sold, and are still 
selling, but the facilities it affords for the meeting together in social intercourse 
and friendly greeting of a vast number of those, whose only aim is the furtherance 
of the sport of fair angling, the improvement of our rivers and allfree waters ; 
and last, but not least, endeavouring to show those who have so materially 
aided us in obtaining such grand concessions to our united enjoyments, that the 
London and Provincial Anglers are a body of men, who, united as one, can 
appreciate the blessings, I think I may call them such, that have been ceded to 
us by members of parliament, railway companies, landed proprietors, and others 
too numerous to enumerate. 

Such being the case, I have thought it is very essential that as many clubs as 
possible should be represented at this banquet. In point of fact, representatives 
of all clubs ought to be present, and who more deserving than those delegates 
who have attended the regular meetings of their Associations, at their own time 
and expense? Therefore in order to show that reciprocity of feeling to those 
who have so worked for others, let the funds of each society bear the expense 
of a ticket to each of their delegates. This idea is not at all original on my 

art, as the Society to which I have the honour of belonging, the Waltonians, 
ave so voted a ticket each to their delegates, secretary and chairman; so, also, 
have the North-Western, and several other clubs I could mention. 

The expense is but a trifle from the funds of a society, while the feeling of 
pleasure experienced by the recipient of such, from his confreres, is but sur- 
passed by those of the donors.—I am, &c., War. B. WEBSTER. 

Judd Street, London, W.C. 


FREE ANGLING FROM THE LEA TOWING-PATH. 


S1r,—A crowded meeting of the Association to Obtain Free Angling from 
the Towing Path of the River Lea was held last night (Wednesday) at the 
Berkeley Castle, Rahere Street, when the following resolutions were 
carried :— 

‘© That, in the opinion of this meeting, Mr. Benningfield, in the recent case 
tried at Epping, failed to show to the satisfaction of the London anglers his 
right to charge for angling from the towing-path of the river Lea, and urge 
that the matter be further investigated.” 

‘‘A vote of confidence in the present Committee, augmented by as many 
delegates as may be sent by angling societies taking an interest in the 
question.”’ 

The room was very full, many well-known anglers not being able to gain 
admission.—1 am, &c., INDEX. 


WILD-FOWL SHOOTING IN EAST ANGLIA. 


Sir,—A recent correspondent in your paper inquires about wild-fowl 
shooting in Norfolk. There is really no free shooting except on Breydon 
Water, near this town, andan amateur has little or no chance whatever with the 
numerous gunners belonging to Yarmouth, for when there is anything worth 
having over they are sure to be after it at once. As for leave on private 
waters, there is no chance of this whatever, as the best of these pools are 
decoys in winter, and most of the others are so strictly preserved that the pro- 
prietors do not allow even their private friends to fish until the wild-fowl season 
is over, for they value ducks more than long tails ; therefore I should advise your 
correspondent to follow the advice of Mr, Punch to young people about to 
marry, and say ‘‘ Don’t’’ come on a wild-goose chase. 

Esox Luctus. 


THE GRAINING. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to correct two slight errors in my letter in the 
GAZETTE of last week. 

In the extract from Couch’s work, for ‘‘ proved to change’? read prone to 
change. And in the weight of the largest graining, for 9 oz. please read 9} 0z.— 
Iam, &c., Vii oa 


” 








CLUB REPORTS. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On account of the flooded state of the rivers very few of the members tried 
their skill. Messrs. D. Thorpe, S. Patrick, and W. Wood weighed-in roach 
and dace.—T. WORLEDGE. ‘ 

October Io. 


—— 


BLACKFRIARS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We have had some decent shows of fish this last few weeks. On 3oth of 
September Mr. Scott bream from Amberley; Messrs. Smith and Hopkins, 
roach, perch, and dace from the Thames; on the 2nd Messrs. Smith and 
Hopkins some nice roach and dace from the Thames ; on the tenth we had a 
handsome show of roach from the Colne, contributed by Messrs. Smith and 
Hopkins, several roach scaling over 11b., the largest ub. 2 0z.—PIXIE. 





BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION, 


A fishing contest in connection with the above association took place at 
Limpley Stoke, near Bath, on Saturday last, October 9, bet ween the hours of 
11°30 a.m. and 4p.m. The pegging-out ofswims, &c., was conducted Dye les 
Wride (secretary), J. A. White, C. E. Morgan, J. Haddon (vice-president), J. 
Everett, J. Moulten, D. Gibbons, F. Walton, and others, The judging, &c., 
were most carefully carried out by two gentlemen (lookers-on), whose names 
I cannot just at present pen. At 11°15 a.m. each member present drew for 
the number of his swim, and at 11:30 a.m. the gun was fired, when the 70 rods 
were being fixed, ready for the operation. The weather was not such as would 
have been chosen for aday’s fishing by most anglers, but under circumstances 
the fish caught was not so small as we sometimes read of in other contests. 
After the contest was over the competitors adjourned to the Viaduct Hotel to 
have their fish weighed, Mr. L. White (secretary) and Mr. Fred Morris (presi- 
dent) being appointed weighers. A mecting was held at the White Hart Hotel, 





on Monday for the purpose of distributing prizes to the competiters above 
named, and an enjoyable evening was spent.—LEWIs WRripk, Hon. Sec. 

P.S.—Would you kindly say ifthe jack caught last week, as stated in your 
Gazette, weighed 70 lb., or was it a mistake in printiug ?—[Should have been 
2olb, MS. illegible.—Eb.] 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Only four of our members went out on the roth, all returning with fish. Messrs. 
Castell and Plumstead, sen. weighed in roach from Watford, one of the latter’s 
fish weighing Ilb. 4} .0z. It rained nearly all day, with a strong wind blowing 
straight down the water. Mr. Chambers, fishing in the bright sunshine at 
Amberley, had nearly 2 lb. of bream, roach and dace, winning Mr. Parkin’s 
prixe. Most of his fish were taken out of the sedges and long grass at the 
edge of the river. Chambers, jun. also had roach from Amberley. Mr. Plum- 
stead’s prize will be fished for next Sunday.—F.. CASTELL, Sec. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several of the members were out on the 1oth to compete for three handsome 
prizes, but the weather being so miserable and the river so flooded there was 
not much chance, so the takes were small. Messrs. J. Walkley, C. Blunden, 
E. Wilson, and Maslin tried their luck at Reading, which proved successful, 
Mr. Maslin coming in for first prize and Mr. C. Blunden for second and third. 
As the prizes were for roach only the other members were out of it The mem- 
bers compete for four more prizes on the 24th. JI hope all members will 
attend on Thursday next to decide where they shall be fished for.—E, WILSON, 
sec. 

October 12. 


THE EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Last Sunday was a most unfortunate day for angling, the river being as thick 
as soup, and swollen to such an extent as to make it impossible to get near the 
banks in a great number of places. The principle prizes that were given for 
that day were, however, taken. Mr. Stevens came first with roach and dace, 
Messrs. R. Whale, Wray, and Cottam following with perch.—D. T. Munro, 
sec. 





EUSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above was ont on Sunday last, to fish for two prizes. 
Mr. Coster taking first prize; Mr. Jones, Neall, Stedman and Howett had 
roach aud bream.—W, COSTER. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of the above Society were out on. October to, but, owing 
to the high state of the waters, their catches were small. Mr. W. Moore, 
succee led in landing a fine perch, one barbel, and some roach, from the 
Thames ; the rest weighing roach only.—J. CHURCHMAN, 





GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On October 10th the following members had good show of fish: Mr. Hall, 
bream and roach; Lawford, barbel; Jourquet, chub and roach; Henri, roach 
and dace; H. Harrison, roachand perch; Bigsby, roach; E. Harrison, roach. 
The gross weight was over 20lb. Considering the amount of water that was 
out the members that caught these fish deserve all the praise and prizes they 
got.—H. WEsT, 

October 13th, 1880. 


THE HAREFIELD FISHING CLUB. 


This Club, the waters of which comprise the Springwell stretch of the Colne 
and the far-famed Copper Mill stream, as well as the dashing Mill tail and 
pool at Jack’s Lock, closed its season for trout on the 30th ult. The fish have 
been extremely plentiful, but no accurate record has been kept of the captures, 
Mr. Neve, however, the proprietor of the water and the comfortable Fisher- 
man’s Hotel, at Pinkfield, makes mention of Sir Mowman Duff Gordon getting 
five in one day, besides a quantity of dace; Mr. Hoblyn, of Somerset House, 
three in one day, the heaviest 61b. 90z.; Mr. Boydell, amongst the successful 
pike fishers, took five in a few hours of rolb., 51b., 51b., 31b., and 31b. The 
dace are here as legion despite Col. Goodlake’s efforts in the succeeding water 
at Benham to keep all coarse fish down, and the roach are as plentiful and 
heavy as ever. 





KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Secretaries and others will please note that Mr. W. Emms has been induced 
to re-accept the office of secretary of the above society, Mr. Perkins, the late 
secretary, retiring in his favour. Mr. Emms is well known and respected 
amongst the angling fraternity, and many will be pleased to hear that he has 
re-accepted his old position, and under his able guidance the King’s Cross 
United will assume its usual activity. Secretaries and others will in future 
please address atl letters, &c., to Mr. Emms, 21, Lesly Street, Barnsbury, or 
at the club house, the Albion, Caledonian Road, King’s Cross. I am sorry to 
have to acknowledge a blank on Sunday last, only a few of our members 
deeming it advisable to visit the rivers in their preseut flooded state, their 
labours being rewarded with a blank. The annual supper of the above society 
will take place at the club house on Tuesday 21st instant, on which occasion a 
handsome testimonial will be presented to Mr. Emms. Supper on the table at 
8 p.m. precisely.— W. WoEFLFELL, chairman. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Our Shentonian prize for pike was fished for yesterday. I thought you would 
like to have the particular for the Gazette. Pike competition, Monday 11th 
October, Ist prize, £4 4s.; 2nd do., £2 2s. Mr. Walker 1 Is. for the heaviest 
fish registered for the competition. The total weight of pike on the tables was 
64lb. 13 oz. ; Mr. Foreman Ist prize with 201b. 4 oz.; Mr. Hunt 2nd prize with 
tilb. 8 oz.; Mr. Leclue showed two fish (jack) from the Thames 8 lb. I2 oz. 
Mr. Marsden, 1 tench, 3lb. § oz.; Mr. Walker, 1 pike 5lb. 6 oz. ; Mr. Robin- 
son showed some very fine pike, caught on Saturday, also a dish of splendid 
perch weighing 9lb., and two beautiful tench, the largest over 4lb. Mr. Pat- 
tison weighed-in at the club room during the week 44lb. of roach. Mr. Gillatt 
occupied the chair. Mr. Lander, our worthy secretary, was present. There 
was a large attendance of members present curing the evening. The annual 
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supper takes place at the Holborn Restaurant, on Thursday evening, October 
the 14th. 


- 


RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Corrections—Mr. T. Spreckley, of the T. A. P. S., was proposed by Mr. O. 
Davis cutee of C. Davis, and aa by W. Goodale instead of W. Goodall. 
The good-conditioned jack taken by A. J. Little instead of T. mere ahs 
meeting held Wednesday last, at the head-quarters, Station Hotel, Richmond, 
Mr. O. Davis in the chair, there were present—W. Abbott, J. Dean, Me a) ah, 
Gaynor, A. Harwood, J. Munro, J. H. Gaunt, Secretary, &c. A letter was 
read from Mr, W. H. Brougham, T. A. P. S., with reference to the reduction 
in the measurement of fish taken from the Thames, and the measuring of the 
same from the two extremes instead of from the eye to the end of the tail, and 
with granting licenses to fishermen for the capture of bait for jack fishing, the 
increasing of the size of the bait net from 13 feet to 20 feet in circumference. 
It was then proposed that a special meeting be held on Wednesday, October 
2zoth, to consider Mr. W. H. Brougham’s letter, as some of the members 
thought the granting of a license at a small cost would let anglers know who 
were fishermen or licensed puntmen, as some said they were fishermen, and on 
trial turned out to be nothing but land lubbers. Through the bad wet weather 
only one jack, 3 Ib. 10 oz., was weighed in during the week. The evening was 
brought to a close by Mr. J. Dean giving his favourite old song ‘‘ The Admiral, 


accompanied on the piano by Mr, W. Abbott. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

On Sunday last Mr. Canton exhibited some nice roach from Windsor that he 
succeeded in capturing in spite of the weather that prevailed during the day. 
He won two very useful prizes with them, the value of the prizes being about 
4£5-—PIXIE. 

October 12th, 1880. 





SAVOY BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday last, October 10th, 1880, Mr. Daws, after battling with drench- 
ing rain, north-easterly wind, and flooded waters, managed to get hold of a 
nice-conditioned jack, weighing 3lb. }02., saving the Club from ablank. Mr. 
Tomkins also had roach, but did not weigh-in. : 

Secretary will kindly note the change in address, from the Black Prince 
to the Green Man, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C., where all communications 
should be sent, host Mr. H. R. Burton, who will give all visitors a welcome. 
Meeting nights Sunday and Wednesday.—T. NOBLE, Hon. Sec. 


STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the roth inst. Mr. Ed. North must be given the credit of having saved the 
above society the unpleasant duty of recording no exhibition of fish, and who 
under most unfavourable circumstances succeeded in taking from the sea 
6 1b, 8 oz, of handsome roach, the eight largest fish weighing 4 lb. 10} 0z., a 
success well merited by one at all times a most plucky and persevering angler. 
—THOos. GRETTION. 


October 12. 
WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On the foth inst. the undermentioned, in spite of the rough weather that 
prevailed during the day, visited Windsor to compete for a side of bacon and a 
half sack of flour. Mr. Piolane first, with roach, dace and gudgeon; Mr. 
Delhaye, junr., gudgeon ; Mr. Pearson, roach, and Mr. Boalch, roach. The 
heavy rain in the morning prevented the rest of the members competing.—PIXIE. 

October 11th. 











WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


EsTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1877. 
The first dinner in connection with the above association will take place at 


the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, S.E., on Monday, Ist November. 
Dinner at 8 p.m. punctually. Sir Hugh Peek, Bart., M.P., has kindly con- 
sented to take the chair, P. Geen, Hon. President of the association in the 
vice. Whether it is because of the wide popularity of {this association, and the 
fact of Sir Henry W. Peek having consented to take the chair, or because the 
tickets are issued at so reasonable a sum as 3s. 6d. each, we dont know; but 
certain it is that the demand for tickets far exceeds the most sanguine hopes of 
the promoters. Mr. T. Hoole, the Hon. Sec. of the association, tells me he has 
only a few tickets left out of 500. The number is limited to 500, so those 
gentlemen who have not applied to the hon. secretary for their tickets had 
better write at once, or they wi!l have the disappointment of being too late. 
Mr. .Hoole tells me that several well-known piscators, old friends of the 
association, have not yet applied, and he thinks perhaps they are holding back 
thinking that they will sure to get tickets; but no favour can be shown to any- 
one, the tickets will be issued to those who apply first. I may add that the 
funds of the association will not suffer in any way, the committee having 
arranged between themselves for payment of all expenses. I believe this will 
be the largest meeting of London and Provincial’ Anglers ever known in 
London. P.O.O. must be sent at the time of ordering (as the tickets cannot be 
sent without), made payable to ‘‘Mr. T. Hoole, 7, King’s Road, Mortlake, 
S.W.” Circulars and posters have been sent to every angling society in 
London, therefore there can be no excuse of want of knowledge. Reports 
have appeared in the FisHING GAZETTE, Standard, Sportsman, Referee, 

Bell's Life, and Field. Allow me to add that all anglers, whether clubmen or 
otherwise, will be equally welcome, and that the dinner has been promoted 
entirely by the above association with the co-operation of the ** United London 

Anglers’ Committee.’’—ROACH. 


@PIXIE’ LO “ESOX LUChis 


‘«Fsox Lucius’? makes a mistake when he credits ‘‘ Pixie’? with that letter 
about Mrs. Grapes and her charges. ‘‘ Pixie’? does not know that good lady, 
nor the part of the world which claims her as a resident. If ‘*Esox Lucius’? 
will look at the letter again he will find that it is signed ‘‘ Pisces.”” Common 
pike are generally taken with fish, and not with a Prxir. 

October 12th, 1880, 
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An EnorMous SpipER.—At the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, may 
now be seen a spider whichis about as big as a house-sparrow with his 
wings folded. When the spider’s legs are open, he is most formidable looking. 
The whole of his body is covered with dark red-brown hair. He is fed upon 
cockroaches, and he spins threads across the ground, in which the cockroaches 
get entangled. He will also kill and suck the blood of young mice, of the 
brains of which he seems especially fond. He is confined in a glass case, the 
temperature of which is kept up by warm water. The bite of this spider— 
which comes from South America—is said to be very injurious to both man 
and beast.—Zive Stock Yournal. 


SHOOTING AT SWAYFIELD, NEAR GRANTHAM.—Our friend B. writes :— 
‘* We had our first day’s shooting kere yesterday, with Mr. Fred. Burkitt, Mr. 
Joseph Lyall and Mr. John Burkitt. The birds were very wild, but in goodly 
numbers. I saw twocoveys of partridges, with about 25 in each. My friends 
shot from 11 o’clock to 4 o’clock, with a slight interval for lunch. They got 
on very badly with the pheasants, expecting to kill about 6 brace. The result 
of the day was 35 hares, 9 rabbits, 9} brace of partridges, and 1 brace of phea- 
sants ; altogether it was a good day.” 


NO MORE GAS OR LAMP USED IN DAYTIME.—Wherever there 
is a window, skylight, or fanlight, Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors can be 
adapted. They supersede all artificial light, and are manufactured at prices 
suitable for either noblemen’s mansions or artisans’ workshops. Prospectus 
sent on receipt of two stamps, addressed (D. N.) Chappuis, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street, London.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 











SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READIES 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTEEN1IH EDITION OF 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. B. 
BLACKMORE. Small post, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 
“ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically and yet so simply does John Ridd 


tell his tale.”,-—Saturpay Review. 
‘THe SIXTIETH EDITION OF 
Small 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. Travels, adventures and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 


post 8vo., cloth, emblematica)ly gilt, 7s. 6d. , 
Africa. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols. 8vo., £22s.; one vol. 
crown 8vo., 12s. 6d 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by Mary DE HAvreVILLE, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Majcr W. F. BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold of the Unknowia Region. By 


ig a ile R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and cheaper edition, crown 
vo., tos ¢d. 

The object isto give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the known 
from the unknown region ronnd the North Pole, to recall the st. ries of early voyagers, 
to narrate iecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
threshold, to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c.— 
PREFACE 


Belgium, France, and-Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 
™ Rob Roy’’ Canoe. By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous illustrations, small 
8vo., 3s. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the ‘‘ Rob Roy ” traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 

Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine ; the Lakes 

of Constance, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 


and France, 


. . % 
Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger, 
by W. J.J. SPRY ; voyages over many Seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
tho.oughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, demy 8vo.,, cloth extra, price 14s, 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGSLON. With many fine illustrations, Uniform with the Fist Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 

ava, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Now Zealand. With Maps and many illustrations. Cloth, price 148. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

“ Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr, Hings 
ton presents.””—‘ Morning Post.’ b 

«* Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.””-—‘ Land and Water.’ 


Francis George Heath’s Books for the Country. 
“ Books of exquisite charm.”—BOOKSELLER. 
tr, BURNHAM BEECHES. 3s. 6d. 6. be fag} eC ra eh ai ok 12s. 6d, 
oO. 


2, FERN PARADISE. zs. 6d. ka oO, (Parts). 1s, 
3. Do. (Parts). IS, 8. SYLVAN SPRING. as, 6d. 
4. FERN WORLD. 12s. 6d. 9. TREES AND FERNS. 3s. 6d, 
- Do. (Parts). Is, 10, WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 6d. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. yy Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. rf E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, S.W. 
Mrs. F. Se Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 


Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr, H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. Joes Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, to, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells, t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wn. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*," The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, L.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


Wine slshine «Gazette. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 
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SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY, VIA TRONDHJEM. 
(Continued from p. 504.) 


@)us party this year was made up of three ladies and three 
fishermen. Having reached Trondhjem, where we stayed a 
day, we chartered asmall steamerto take us up the fjord to the mouth 
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of our river. As we steam along we pass no grand scenery, no 
mighty mountains, no wild glens. The hills around us are low ; 
but the pinetrees growing to their summits, the clear calm waters 
of the fjord, and, far away in the distance, the snow mountains 
which feed our river, combine to make alovely landscape. We 
soon come to the top of the fjord and plana picnic, which, alas, 
never takes place ona beautiful island. Then we land, get our 
luggage on to carts and form a procession of carrioles. An hour 
and a half’s drive brings us in sight of our quarters, and from 
the flagpost, in honour of our arrival, ‘‘the banner of England 
blew.” Right-down comfortable quarters they are. No rough- 
ing it here—pleasing in theory, but disagreeable in practice. We 
have a parlour, dining room, pantry and kitchen down stairs and 
five bedrooms up stairs—good rooms, too. The house is all 
wood and there are no carpets ; but if you could not be com- 
fortable in it you would be hard to please. The native family 
occupied another portion of the house. 


The first day we got one fish and lost another, the next day one 
fish only, and then the weather became hot, the snow melted and 
flooded the river, and for nine days we never saw the sign of a 
fish. Then one evening I hooked one—a mighty fish I’m certain. 
I thought the gut was sound, and played him .hard. In ten 
minutes he was gone, and half my casting line with him. Let us 
draw a veil over the next few minutes! I hope the recording 
angel was merciful. He must have “ shed tears as fast as the 
Arabian trees their medicinal gum.” This loss, however, taught 
me that there is a vast difference between thinking and knowing, 
and afterwards I was very careful to examine the gut. 

The fishing now began to improve, and we had but few alto- 
gether blank days. I think the most killing mode of fishing 
most pools is from a boat. Use two rods, one with spoon, the 
other with fly; but for this you require a boatman well up to his 
work, or your spoon is perpetually sinking too deep and catch- 
ing the ground. Here I will give you a solemn warning. ‘ Don’t 
teach your grandmother how to suck eggs,” ?. ¢., don’t attempt to 
teach your boatman how to manage his boat ; at least, don’t do so 
by practice, precept doesn’t matter. One day I was in a deep 
The boatman did not manage as 
I tried precept for some time, 


pool with a strong eddy in it. 
well as I thought he might do. 
but it didn’t do any good. Ina weak moment I thought I'd show 
that boatman how he ought to row, so I said, ‘‘ William, you 
don’t understand how to manage! Take the rods; I will show 
you how this pool should be fished.” Now, it happens that my 
legs and arms, in spite of an early and hereditary taste for 
tobacco, which a fond mother often assured me would infallibly 
cause me to be a dwarf, are longer than the legs and arms of 
other men. As the seat of this boat was only about three inches 
above the bottom, and the rullocks almost on a level with the 
water, my legs got in the way of my arms, and my arms in the 
way of my legs, so that I couldn’t row at all. We got into the 
eddy and slowly revolved, and both lines became so entangled 
that it took me half an hour to undo them. I had enough pre- 
sence of mind to say “ William, no one could manage this d d 
boat!” but I never again attempted to show him how a pool 
should be fished. This boatman had beena sailor, and had never 
The first fish he saw hooked was a trout, 
I had just been impressing on him 





been fishing before. 


about half-a-pound weight. 
the necessity for caution in the gafting of a fish, if I should hook 


one. When I hooked the trout it was a sight for gods and fisher- 
men to see William remove the cork from the gaff, and advance 
with the stealthy tread of the panther, as Miss Braddon would 
say, to gaff that trout. He afterwards became a most expert and 
scientific gaffer. 

Let me describe one of our days in Norway. We breakfast 
about nine, and what appetites we have. I wonder, maidens, if 
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bread and marmalade will ever again have the same charms for 
you. After breakfast a smoke. The girls make the beds, a 
plebeian but necessary occupation ; but then none of us are dukes 
and duchesses, only ordinary folk, and our girls are not above 


being useful. Perhaps dukes and duchesses are not so 
either, but I don’t know any. After finishing the first 
pipe — never let anything, not even fishing, interfere 


with the proper and philosophical enjoyment of the first pipe. 
You may tiea fly, but this I do not recommend—toppings will 
stick out in a manner which is not conducive to perfect serenity 
After our smoke, we three of the superior sex go to 
This part is not so 


of mind. 
fish a portion of the river near the house. 
good as that higher up, but still we got some fine fish out of it. 
The biggest killed during our stay was hooked and landed here. 
He took three hours and twenty-five minutes to kill, and weighed 
To thee, my young friend, his slayer, may he be an 


May deaneries and 


20m be 
emblem of luck, in thy future calling. 
Truly, thy legs would adorna bishopric. 

After dinner 


bishoprics be thine. 

We fish until about two o’clock, when we dine. 
another pipe, and then, perhaps, we stern men unbend a little. 
Being in Norway makes us feel young again, and our maidens 
are but schoolgirls, so we have merry games and jokes and much 
laughter. After doing our duty in this way, carrioles are ordered 
and we start on a drive of several miles to the best portion of 
the river. We each take a boat and do our level best. Supposing 
that it is my turn for the top length, I get into a boat and get 
I make a cast or 


out my fly. Iam going to fish with two rods. 


two, and am fast to a plucky little grilse. He soon comes home. 
We have hardly started again when the spoon is taken by a larger 
fish, and it takes me ten minutes to kill him. He weighs 12 Ib. 
Another start and almost immediately another grils2, a beautiful 
fish over 6 lb. I begin tothink that I am going to have a red- 
letter day. One salmon and two grilse in twenty minutes is en- 
couraging. I fish down each succeeding pool, sometimes trailing 
with both rods, and sometimes casting, but it is of no use. I 
never see another fish untilI get tothe last pool, whenI rise one 
casting He won’t come again, though. I try another fly in vain. 
Then I put on two flies and trail over him, and now he is hooked. 
I Jand and play him from the shore, and in seventeen minutes he 
is gaffed. The hook comes out as the gaff goes in, so the fish 
nearly won the fight. We havea drink, and then we put the pony 
into the carriole and drive home through the valley by the river, 
the hills and woods rising above us, and in the calmness and 
beauty of a night without darkness. The wish may come that 
“‘ Heaven had but assigned us, to live and die, in scenes like these, 
with some we've left behind us.” Home by oneo’clock. Some- 
thing to eat; and, if it is not newspaper and letter night, as I am 
never tired in Norway, I walk up the hill to look down on the 
sleeping valley, and hear “ The cheerful birds, too, on the tops of 
trees, assemble all in choirs, and with their notes salute and 
welcome up the rising sun.’ Then bed, a sound sleep, and 
another pleasant day. 

But all things end; and I am again sitting in my den a solitary 
man ; and while “I think and smoke tobacco,”’ the happy days 
come back to me, and it does me good to think of them. Even 
though trouble and vexation come at last they are over now, and 
Ican bear “ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and do 


my work the better for my holiday. 

It is getting late, but still I’ll smoke another pipe; and in this 
last glass of whisky I’ll drink to thee O’Haagan—to thy wife, thy 
daughter and thy son—to thy sheep and to thy cows—to thy ox 
and to thy ass—to thy fowls that laid us eggs for breakfast, and 
cackled so merrily over them—to thy dog and to thy cat. Dost 
thou still live, thou cat ? For thou was’t to die when “ our girls’? 
protecting influence was gone—thou would’st eat eggs! To 





everything that is thine, | drink, O’Haagan! For my days with 
thee were merry, my nights were calm, and thorough happiness 
comes but seldom in this ‘‘ wicked world.” And you, my com- 
panions, men and maidens, here’s health and fortune to you. If 
I cannot drink to our next merry meeting —that can never come, 
our lives being “parted far and wide,”—I’ll hope that in future 
years, when some things are forgotten, some remembered, a 
kindly thought may often pass through all ourminds of the days 


of “ auldlang syne. TRICOTRIN. 








TROUT-FISHING ON THE DARENTH. 


ITE small town of Farningham lies charmingly round about 

the Darenth,-in a long green valley, with stretches of 
wooded hills to the north and long cultivated slopes to the south. 
No prettier spot could have been picked out for a little pastoral 
community such asit is; and the London angler, coming down to 
the famous fishing quarters at the Lion, must metaphorically 
rub his hands and congratulate himself on passing out of the 
grimy capital into the fresh pure air, and betwixt the fragrant 
hedgerows which adorn our highways. The same London angler 
has ample opportunities of observing the water he is presumably 
about to fish as he journeys from the Farningham station to the 
town, two miles distant. He will see it soon after leaving the 
station, flowing smoothly and withal suggestively deep, through 
flat, marshy-looking fields, its banks lined with desolate and for- 
lorn willows shorn of their glories and converted into pollards ; 
he can mark it further up, where it widens and shallows, giving 
glimpses of green weeds and water-strawberries, scattered here 
and there in iis course like white oases in a desert of water, and 
where it boils and seethes over a little weir, and narrows again, 
put, as if angry at the weir for upsetting it, runs on swiftly, ob- 
jecting to and eddying round little stones, which impede it in its 
course, and sadly bewildering the ducks attempting to swim up_ 
homewards. As he proceeds on his journey, past Elizabethan 
“Franks,” he will mark its twistings and turnings, and how, as 
the valley gets deeper, the verdure grows a richer green, the 
willows are larger and fuller, and the rich marsh-marigolds quite 
orange in colour, vieing in this respect with their successors, the 
yellow flags, which fringe the river banks. The stream itself looks 
very trouty ; here, widening and bowling along to a merry, rip- 
pling refrain of its own, there taking a reflective stroll, and slowly 
sweeping past knotty oak-roots half immersed, giving, as it goes, 
glimpses of the unfathomed lurking-places of ‘‘monarchs of the 
brook,” generally far too wary to be caught. 

The angler loses sight of the Darenth as he enters Farning- 
ham, and leaves it meandering gently under a green, leafy aisle 
of interlacing alders and willows, but he finds it again as he 
drives up to the front door of the jovial country Lion. If it 
happen to be market day all is bustle and confusion —the yard is 
crowded with gigs and carts, and burly farmers, with fat pocket 
books and shrewd red faces, are settling accounts over mugs of 
‘“October ” and cigars.. But if not, the said angler will be able 
to look about him as he descends from his fly, and he will mark 
the pretty little red town straggling up hill; the tall, solemn elms 
which obscure the church; the substantial red-brick manor-house, 
with its white-edged windows; the smooth-shaven lawn of the 
Lion sloping down to the stream; the grand old chestnut 
spreading its roots far and wide through river and lawn ; and last, 
but not least, the object of his pilgrimage, the load-stone of him 
and other congenial spirits, the Darenth itself, broad and slow 
and smooth as glass, save for its seductive little eddies and whirl- 
pools, and the wide-spreading rings made by the brisk splash of 
a greedy little trout, or the long-drawn suck of a big one; for it 
almost invariably holds that the smaller the trout the greater the 
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splash—the older ones seeming to know the mouth-watering 
effect produced on fishermen by the jump. 


“Such fine water,” thinks the angler, “must needs have some 
good trout.” And he is not mistaken. He hugs himself when he 
sees the noble specimen, 3 lb. 4 oz., which witha fox (goodly 
company!) adorns the hall of the inn, telling by the legend 
written underneath that it was caught in the Lion water on such 
and such a day in such and such a year. So grand a fish is rare 
in the Darenth undoubtedly ; but the angler may be assured that 
highly respectable trout (running from one to two anda half 
pounds) have been taken out of the Lion water, fish in their 
prime, all the better for not having fattened on offal, and in the 
pink of condition and gameness, 


Let him stand on the bridge and curiously peep into the water, 
he will see a sight to gladden his heart: rows of trout (they in- 
variably bask in regular diagonal lines) in an ascending scale, the 
smallest in the shallows, transparent and hardly visible against 
the sunlit sand, the largest skulking under the shadow of the 
bridge watching the angler all the time, and with one sweep of 
his powerful tail scuttling off at the slightest movement, quickly 
followed by the size smaller and the size smallest, playing 
“follow my leader” up the stream. 


a 


The water flowing under the bridge and past the lawn is full of 
fish, sizable and ame, but most difficult to catch, defying, in fact, 
any fly but the natural, and one so skilfully thrown as almost to 
out-do nature. An instance of this was seen last season by the 
writer. A novice, whose ideas on the subject of casting were vague 
and shadowy, and who seemed to consider that power of arm and 
length of line were the only things required to make hima “senior 
angler,” was diligently whipping the water between the bridge and 
the chestnut, in front of the Lion. He could see the fish, and the 
fish could see him. There lay the trout, motionless and prone on 
the flood, save for an occasional wave of his tail, eyeing sideways 
the fly-fisher, and nowand then, as with a mighty splash his damp 
and heavy line descended in a confused jumble on the water, ap- 
parently giving vent to a sardonic chuckle, and showing, in fact, 
by his whole action the supremest contempt. This sport went on 
for half an hour or so, the angler determined to catch the fish, and 
the trout surveying this particular member of mankind with 
cynical curiosity; at last the man gave in and went higher up. 
Out comes the adept, cool as a cucumber, and smoking a pipe, 
he sees the same trout rise and determines to have him. Observ- 
ing the water carefully first, he selects and puts on his fly; then 
with one or two practised swoops of his line to get it in order, 
he creeps up and throws beautifully, straight asa line. The fly 
hovers mid-air for an instant, and sinks down gently, a foot be- 
yond the trout’s nose. Gulled this time, he sails up and sucks in 
the lure. Swish! goes the line; he is hooked, and darts across 
the stream with ineffectual efforts to shake off his relentless foe. 
His struggles are soon ended; he comes up gasping and helpless, 
rolling on his side, and is gently conveyed, tail first, into the net, 
while our novice looks on all agape, and burns to go and do like- 
wise. 


But higher up in the open fields, between the willows, thestream 
is by no means so hard to fish ; its variety is wonderful. Starting 
broad and smooth, and flowing softly for a hundred yards or so, 
it suddenly widens into a large shallow, with swift stretches of 
sandy ripple skirting the shore, and rapid channels hedged by 
belts of waving water weeds mid-stream. Then narrowing again, 
it babbles on over a rocky course, past gnarled oak-roots, under 
bridges, and over deep unseen holes. In this wise, but gradually 
growing deep and still, it maim+ains » slow, steady stream till the 
end of the Lion and beginning of the “ Franks” water, where a 
broad tumbling shallow fitly terminates a fine little bit of fishing, 


none the less charming in its variety and quiet picturesqueness for 
being within twenty miles of town. 

All along the water just described fish abound, and are to be 
caught by the exercise of care, patience and fine tackle; the 
maxim of fishing fine and far off was never more necessary than 
it is with the Lion water at Farningham. For, at stated 
inservals, down come the cockneys, “like wolves on the fold,” 
and the little stream is lashed into fury with the onslaught of 
rods, and the trout lie under bridges, or hide beneath the weeds 
and roots, laughing at the discomfited anglers, who, in their turn, 
abuse weather, water, fish and material, forgetting the homely 
maxims which advise them to look at home first, and teach them 
that it is the bad workman only who casts the blame on his tools. 
To suchas these, the Darenth at Farningham is a dead letter; 
but let your expert come, let him, by means of his knowledge and 
skill, hook the pounders on the still lawn water, or rise the 
game little fish in the broad shallows or by the deep-immersed 
ash roots, and he will acknowledge that there are as good fish in 
the Darenth as ever came out of it, and that the evil reputation it 
bears for an over-whipped stream need not concern him or any 
others of like calibre. 

Thus far the public water only has been treated of, as most 
concerning the possible readers of this paper. But a sketch of 
the Darenth scenery and trout would be far from complete did it 
not contain some account of the private fishing, which is, of 
course, of a higher order than’ that to be obtained at the Lion, 
at Farningham, or the Plough at Eynsford (for there is a 
short piece of an inferior character to be obtained there for a 
nominal fee). The water described at the commencement of 
this paper belongs to Mr. Russell, of Horton, and is leased by 
Mr. Spalding, the extensive mill-owner at South Darenth. It is 
a very long and fine piece, with much diversity both of fish and 
fishing. Less whipped than the Lion stream, the fish are 
bolder, and run very large. In two places, especially, they are 
exceptional—at the Horton water mill, where pounders’ are not 
uncommon, and the smaller fish swarm, and at the weir before 
described. This last spot is really excellent. The stream, prior 
to the fall, is very broad and still, with deep holes obscured by 
the thick brilliant weeds, and here, on a sultry July day, the great 
trout love to collect, rolling and wallowing lazily half out of 
the water, with open mouths, sucking in the moths and flies, 
as they float downwards. In this position they seem callous to 
anything which under ordinary circumstances would scare them 
off effectually. The writer has even thrown small stones at them 
without effect ; the rolling may cease for a minute or so, and 
they may flounder to the bottom, but almost directly they are up 
again, sucking in flies as before. Under the weir again, where 
the water is lashed into a seething mass of white and greenish 
foam, the large trout are notorious ; fish of a pound and over 
have often been taken, and many of two pounds. A monster is 
known to abide there, and has frequently been risen, but efforts to 
get him safely to grass have hitherto proved unavailing, 

To give a detailed description, however, of every separate pre- 
serve round about Farningham, would be a difficult and tedious 
task. If Mr. Spalding’s water is so enticing to the angler, what . 
shall be said of Sir William) yke’s splendid five miles or so of 
fishing, where scene succeed$ scene, each vieing with the other 
in sylvan beauty? The babbling gaiety of the shallow yielding 
place to the still steady flow between the high-wooded banks, and 
graceful down-like slopes of Lullingstone Park, to be followed by 
the free serpentine course through green fields, by waving willow 
and graceful alder, till the spectator, staggered by the wonderful 
variety, becomes poetical, then enthusiastic, and, lastly, a devoted 
angler. Enough has been said to show the capabilities of the 
little Darenth ; let him who prides himself on his skill in the 
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craft give ita trial, and he may rest assured he will not be dis- 
appointed. His actual bag, in pounds and ounces, may not be 
phenomenal, but he can hardly fail to be pleased with the loveli- 
ness of the seenery and the gameness of the fish. He may be 
promised a delightful holiday, and he will bless the day which 
caused him to leave behind him business and the grime of 
London, to pass his days lulled by the soft music of water and 
trees, amid the green fields and waving willows, and roused toa 
new excitement by the electric pluck of a trout at his fly, an 
excitement as different from the artificial stimulus of London 
pleasures, as is Arcadian Farningham from the great capital itself. 
NH si 








JACK-FISHING IN PRIVATE WATERS. 

HAVE had another run on the Great Northern Railway for 
piscatorial information, but on this occasion it was in private 
waters, and it is not always desirable to give the exact situation. 
The enjoyment of this kind of fishing is in the comparative ease 
and tranquillity in which it is practised, and the rich and varied 
scenery of a beautiful park. I was fortunate in obtaining per- 
mission, through an influential friend, for any day I liked to fix, 
and to inform the keeper of the time selected. Availing myself 
of the privilege, I wrote to the keeper, informing him of the 
time I should arrive at the station, and asking him to meet me 
at the park gates. Something like forty minutes from King’s 
Cross landed me on the platform, and there I found the aforesaid 
keeper, a very good-looking and somewhat muscular specimen of 
the class. Having exchanged a few words he enquired whether 
I should like to have a fly to the water, and on being told that it 
was a mile from the station there was no hesitation about 
engaging it. It was along mile, but- the ride was an enjoyable 
one, through most pleasant scenery; at one time catching sight 
of the old and stately mansion—then through a charming avenue 
of trees—now in the open, and the pheasants running about like 
domestic fowls, as they had not up to then heard the report of a 
gun—once again amongst the trees and undulating roads, with 
occasional glimpses of tit-bits of landscape beauty. The mile, 
or whatever it was, came to an end, and the carriage stopped at 
the side of a bridge, which, on three arches, stretches over a 
beautiful lake. I had two friends who were 
going to assist in the practical of the day, 
and to give me some ideas of their experience in jack- 
fishing. I wrote down to the keeper to get some grains from 
the brewery and well bait a place for rudd, but unfortunately one of 
my assistants had omitted to bring down a choice Jot of worms 
that had been prepared for the occasion. The keeper, however 
informed us there were plenty of jack, and they would, he hoped, 
be ready forus. It was the work of alittle time to adjust the rods 
We 
hada can of four dozen of splendid Thames dace, supplied by 
Messrs. Alfred and Son, of Moorgate Street, and the sight of them 
made the keeper’s eyes glisten with evident satisfaction. One 
question as to whether there were any good fish in the water, was 
answered “ plenty,” 


with me, 
character 


as there should never be any haste in putting them together. 


and then we were told that two gentlemen 
at the end of last season, close to where we were standing, caught 
three pike in fifteen minutes, one 14lb., another 12]b., and another 
rolb., and in the hall there was one of z9lb. captured by Mr. 
Swarbrick, of the Great Eastern Railway. This was enough to fill 
us with expectation ; but all anglers know there are bad days as 
well as good days, even where jack largely abound. We were 
taken to the best part of the water, where the weeds had been par- 
tially cut, and although we saw the fish feeding to a marvellous 
extent it soon became apparent they were in the weeds. Presently 
however, Mr. J. K. had a run, and fishing with snap tackle he very 
soon had the steel into him and broke the ice by landing a weil 
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conditioned and nicely marked fish of 4lb. This capture created a 
necessity for lubrication, and in the stillness of the place, though 
occasionally enlivened with the screeches of the’jay and the chuckl- 
ings of the pheasants, a bottle of very nice still hock was agreeably 
discussed, our keeper, however, preferring some very old mountain 
dew. We were not having very good luck, but Mr. K. had another 
run which proved a blank, as the fish got away, taking the bait with 
him. It is not pleasant to lose a fish when they are not feeding 
freely, but such things have been and ever will be. In about 
half an hour after this Mr. K. had another run, which he believed 
was the same fish, and that served him a similar trick. Mr. W., 
who had been hard fishing all the time, had not been rewarded 
with even a run, but he bore his misfortune with Christian forti- 
tude and unerring perseverance. Here is the true essence ofareal 
disciple of the rod, for there’s nothing like patience and perse- 
verance in angling, and that is the lesson all young anglers will 
have to learn. It was now about one o’clock, and going under 
the bridge again, the rods were put out in some likely jack-water, 
where the keeper said three or four days before he had seen a fish 
that would go zo lb., and here we refreshed the inner man with 
“a cold collation ” and another bottle of hock, leaving the rods 
to take care of themselves ; and they did take care, as they never 
moved, nor did we see a fish _move either, except some distance 
beyond in the weeds. The keeper observed that February and 
March were the best months, when the weeds had rotted, and 
urged us to pay another visit about that time, and he would 
guarantee some capital sport. We returned to our first love 
under the bridge, and very soon the creditable perseverance of 
Mr. W. was rewarded with the capture of a nice 4 lb. fish, which 
he hooked and landed with the skill of a true and genuine angler. 
Time kept rolling on, but the fish would not move. At last the 
float of Mr. K. was down once more, and with better success, as 
he hooked and brought to the landing net another 4 Ib. fish. 
And this is all we did ; but we were well satisfied. On anothet 
occasion at the beginning of next year, if we are spared, 
and get permission, there is a good day to be made out of it. 
I have for many reasons avoided the name of the place, as I 
know the noble proprietor is liberal in his permission, and it is 
not right to give the address. It is very different at Luton, 
another station on the Great Northern, for which it is most 
difficult to get an order to fish. I have tried, but it is only granted 
to a favoured few. The lake at Luton Hoo is a wonderful piece 
of water, and has an unlimited supply of good fish—it must 
contain some great leviathans. A few years ago a member of the 
Piscatorial Society in one day brought up to the club room his 
take of 1561b. 12 oz. of pike, as follows :—One of 16 Ib. 8 oz., 
one of 14 lb. 3 oz., one of 9 lb. 8 oz., one of 9 lb. 7 oz., and 21 
weighing 107 lb. 2 oz. Inthe same year, later on, he brought 
up 147 lb. of pike, one of 20 Ib., 12 weighing 68 Ib. and 12 
weighing 59 lb. On this occasion he was accompanied by his 
brother and a friend, their united takes being 153 1b. of pike, so 
that in one day the three caught exactly 300 lb. weight of pike, 
after putting back all under 4b. In two takes, the gentleman 
I have first referred to captured 303 lb. 12 oz. of pike, which must 
be regarded as a great piscatorial achievement of which few 
anglers can boast. B. 
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ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly-making given—[Apvr.] 
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THE THAMES AS IT IS. 


A Piscator1aAL NARRATIVE.—By J. Harrineton Keenz. 


TEDDINGTON To Movtsry. 
(Continued from page 493). 
SAID in my last that no fish réwarded us until the historical 
Ditton dawned on our vision. I say historical, for is not 
Ditton referred to in the Domedsay book thus: “ Wadard holds of 
the Bishop (of Bayeux) Dz/one in the hundred of Kingstone” ? 
Just outside the waterworks, however, on carefully rowing within 


Scull length, I saw the movement of a really good perch. This 


was too tempting a circumstance to resist, so quickly letting the 
weight overboard, I rigged up a piece of tackle in this wise. Of 
course, there was the Nottingham rod and fine twist line. To 
this I attached a yard of fairly fine gut, and thereto an ordinary 
small triplet hook ;“the bait, of course, was a small gudgeon. 
Now, there is enough steel in a triplet hook to sink a small bait 
sufficiently in a moderate stream for all purposes in perch- 
fishing ; ew dassant, it may be remarked that this method is excep- 
tionally useful for getting underneath the osiers overhanging the 
water. I had hardly had time to anticipate a run when, lo! a 
vigorous snatch at the line told me that a fish was on. Of course 
I struck, and judge my surprise to eventually see a jack of about 
a pound in the landing net. Overboard he went, of course, but 
not till I had given him a mark for future identification if ever he 
chances across my hook again. He was hooked in the side of the 
jaw, and so prevented severing the gut. Another bait was 
attached, and this time we got a nice little perch of about # Ib. 
Ten minutes afterwards a lilliputian ambitious child of a perch 
swallowed the triplet, bait and all, and had to be dissected before 
the former could be extricated. I was disgusted, and lifting the 
weight, made across the water. 

On this right-hand up-bank there is some tolerably deep water, 
and the bank being fringed with osiers, I sought for evidence of 
chub, roach, or perchance barbel. That these fish resort in 
smaller or larger numbers 1 am certain, at least chub are certain to 
be found there, as the indentations of the soft bank testify. No 
doubt that the earliest part of the day would produce the best 
results. However, none accrued to your obedient servant, and, 
as old Pepys would say, “so on to the ‘Swan’ at Ditton.” 

Thames Ditton is about 14 miles from Waterloo, South- 
Western Railway: the fares are, return third, 2s., and the railway 
station is about half-a-mile from the water. There is capital 
small fish angling about here, and occasionally good pike or 
perch are picked up. This latter is generally in late season, when 
the excessive pleasure traffic has somewhat subsided, The fisher- 
men are the Taggs—William, James and Harry, and Rogerson, 
all very obliging and possessing a thorough knowledge of the 
water. Of course /he hotel is the Swan, kept by mine host Harris, 
and noted for its “Oxford cup,” a most delicious refresher, as 
Cross and I found it on landing. Indeed, my friend, being an 
old “salt,” is a most arid creature, and to see him, on this fine 
August evening, put away what he terms a “squencher,” is a 


. treat. I suppose I need scarcely remind the angler how the witty 


Hook immortalised the Swan. 


The Swan, snug Inn, good fare affords 
As table e’er was put on, 

And worthy quite of grander boards 
Its poultry, fish and mutton. 

And while sound wine mine host supplies, 
With beer in best condition, 

Mine hostess, with expressive eyes, 
Invites a stay at Ditton. 


Ditton is two miles from Kingston, 
Pulling again away from the Swan, as the evening grew on 
apace we did not stay to fish. I rigged up my fly rod with a red 


palmer stretcher and a couple of black gnats as droppers—these 
being handiest, and as the water is shallowish on the left up side, 
I had the boat gently paddled along toward Hampton Court 
Bridge. Just below Hampton Court there is a little ait, and here 
I managed to hook a good chub. I lost him, however, much to my 
chagrin, by some mistake in the management of the boat. There 
is capital gudgeon ground here; and no wonder Theodore Hook 
found amusement and solace if, as was doubtless the case when 
he wrote, there were five times as many of these fish as now. 
We saw literally myriads of fry of all descriptions, but in parts the 
water was very thickly clogged with weeds. Putting up the fly- 
rod, I rowed over to the opposite side, just below the palace, and 
found what would be, at a time when traffic would not inter- 
fere, a capital barbel deep. I am convinced, from a further 
examination I made as we came down, that there is plenty of 
those fish thereabouts, and I advise atrial, baiting well for several 
days after the following method: Be careful that the worms are 
fresh and lively, and after keeping them starved, ¢.e. scoured in 
moss some days, place say half-a-pint to each of a dozen fresh- 
cut sods of turf, about a foot square. When the worms have 
crawled in these sods are ready for use. I should ‘go to the pro- 
foundest part of the deep in question—and the angler can easily 
by plumbing or using a long pole find out all about the depth 
and other characters of the water—and sticking the ryepeck 
through one turf at a time, lower them all in the water ina line 
extending say a dozen yards up-stream to a shallower spot: The 
worms will then crawl out, and the fish will pursue the “ trail” as 
it were, out of theiraccustomed haunts, and if the fisher takes 
the water before traffic commences I predict a brilliant result—of 
course flood and season permitting. These were the ideas I 
formed on rowing over this much-likely spot; and I shall some 
day put them into practice. 

We camped on the little ait before adverted to, and I recom- 
mend it to all campers as being dry and fairly unmolested. The 
next morning we were at Moulsey weir, and I shall speak of the 
fishing there in my next article. 

(To be continued. 








ANGLING CLuBs.—The Editor of the Sportsman’s Year-Book, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, is desirous of giving in that work, as com- 
plete a list of Angling Associationsas possible, with the Secretaries’ 
addresses, and will be obliged if any such gentlemen will communi- 
cate with him. We feel sure our club friends will be glad to be 
represented in this most valuable work of reference. 

S. ALLCocK AND Co., of Redditch, have been awarded at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Toronto, Canada, a Special Prize; the 
only Medal awarded for Fishing Goods. 


YARMOUTH HERRING VOYAGE,.—The delivery of herrings at the Yarmouth 
Fish Wharf up to the 16th of October is about 5865 lasts of 13,200 each. 
This is pretty well the same as in season 1879. During the last week herrings 
were rather better, and the catch since the 9th is about rooo lasts. In another 
week they will be-at their best, especially for kippers, which, when good, are 
indeed a treat.—Esox Lucius. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘The Gregory,” the “Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory's 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] : 

TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience, The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Fries, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] ous 

Grorce JAmrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish ta prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ol the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices ; 
Point Flies, as. 6d, per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apyr,] i . ; : 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


«« Silence is only commendable ‘ 
In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible.’’ 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


I had a mind to be silent this week, but bearing in memory the above 
jocose satire ofthe immortal William, I send ye, gentle readers of the FisH- 
ING GAZETTE, the following meagre doings of the craft on the muddy bosom of 
Father Thames during the past week. From above Oxford I glean froma 
gentleman just returned from thence that the most barefaced netting goes on 
from day to day to supply the local and London markets; my friend, who is a 
thorough sportsman, on many occasions felt almost inclined to take the law into 
his own{hands and seize the nets, but deemed discretion the better part of 
valour, and takes this means—through myself—of exposing the iniquity, in 
hopes that some means may be found to prevent the glorious bits of fishy 
waters above Oxford being systematically robbed. At Maple Durham some 
excellent bags of roach and perch have been had with lobs as bait, and at 
Sonning and Wargrave the fishing is daily improving as the river brightens. 
At Hurley, Mr. Bruoksbank, with ‘‘the boy,” on Tuesday gct some Ir lb. of 
roach in about two hours, fishing in the afternoon—not a fin being induced to 
move during three or four hours’ previous hard work. Mr. Birch and small 
fry on Sunday, also with “the boy,’’ got fairly amid the roach of the sog- 
dollager sort, but the shades of evening arrived too soon to permit of a big 
bag. At Temple, young Coster, who is a civil and careful attendant, has 
lately had some four or five jack, best fish going about 5 1b. Messrs. Arter 
and Watson, on Wednesday, near Newlock, nobbled, with livebait, two jack, 
best going about 51b. Reports from other stations are uninteresting, except 
that the river is now in excellent condition, although yesterday’s snowfall will 
not have improved it—_MAartow Buzz. 


Thames (Goring). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Water getting in good order for jack, perch, 
and chub. PROSPECTS: Prospects better, cold weather coming will bring the 
jack on, they have not been much on yet. SporT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
Roach and perch have been biting well; taking ro dozen of roach and perch a 
day, some of the roach going a pound, and 2 perch going 3 Ib.—J. RusH. 


Thames (Kingston). 

_CONDITION OF THE WATER.—The water has rose about 16 inches since last 
night; at present not in bad condition for jack and perch. It is not often 
roach will feed with a rising water. Prospects: I should say not much pros- 
pect, as the snow water will make the water so cold, and make the fish 
sluggish. Ice one-eighth of an inch thick at eight o’clock last night. Sport 
DURING THE Past WEEK: I have only tried the jack and perch; Io or 12 
perch and a jack or two; nothing in the jack way over 4 lb. A carp of 1} lb. 
was caught from the bank; and I have heard of a jack of 15 1lb., but did not 
see the fish. GENERAL REMARKS: The water still rising and the wind north- 
west.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Monkey Island). 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Water in anything but condition; full of 
snow and mud. Sport DurING THE PAst WEEK: Not much been doing of 
late. A few nice roach have been taken. Last Sunday two gentlemen fishing 
from here two nice jack and 4 dozenroach, 3 dozen of them running very large. 
Iwo gentlemen fishing on Monday 3 jack and 1}, dozen roach. It will be some 
days before the water gets into condition again, being so full of snow.— 


R. PLUMMER. 
Thames (Richmond). 


__ The water is not at all a bad colour for fishing, but the snow-water that is in 
it will stop the fish trom feeding for a day or two. There has not been much 
doing this week. J. Bushnell, 15th instant, 54 doz. of dace; 16th, 4 doz. and 
3 dace in three hours ; 17th, 74 doz. of dace; 19th, 5 doz. of dace, 1 barbel ; 
21st, 3 doz. of dace; C. Brown, in four days, 16 doz. of roach and dace; Job 
Brain, three days, 29 lb. of roach and dace ; H. Howard, in two days, 11 doz. 
of dace. The bank anglers have had a very fair time of it this week, as the 
water has been well up the banks.—JoHN BUSHNELL, ‘ 


Thames (Shepperten and Weybridge.) 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Very bad since the heavy fall of snow. 
Prospects : No prospect of fishing for another week. SPORT DURING THE 
PAST WEEK : F. Purdue, in two days 7x doz. of fine roach and dace; C., 
Broadhead, in one day, 15 Ib. of roach and barbel ; W. Rogerson, 53 dozen of 
roach and dace and one bream of 3 1b. intwo days. The bank fishers have 
been doing well with the roach. One took a chub weighing 6 lb.—W. 
ROGERSON. 

Thames (Shepperton). 

Owing to the cold winds and fall of snow, the water is chilled very much 
which has taken the fish off the feed ; will be all right in a few days. My takes 
since the last report are as follows, viz.: Mr. Long, fishing with me, took one 
day 5 barbel and 2} dozen roach; 2nd day, Mr. Withers and Innis, 10 barbel ; 
3rd, Mr. Belham, Io barbel, and one roach 1;1b.;_ the largest barbel weighing 
43 lb. Mr. Yarborough, fishing with my son George, 1 barbel and some 


roach.—GEoRGE ROSEWELL. 
Thames (Sunbury). 


T. Stroud, in two days, eight dozen roach and six barbel: A. Stroud, i 
three days, best day, four dozen fine roach and five barbel.—A. StRouD, ye 





Thames (Twickenham). 

The water is more fined down and in good condition; the snow storm has 
not done any harm to the water, and if the wind and weather remain as it is 
now we may expect some good sport next week. Brand out one day with Mr. 
Paternoster, 22 lb. roach and dace; Mr. Rogers, 18 lb. ditto; Mr. White, 
27 |b. ditto ; Mr. Cooke, 6 doz. fine ditto. Pert Hammerton out one day with 
Captain Mop, of Ealing, 26 lb. roach and dace and two barbel, fishing in the _ 
deeps during the snowstorm ; with Messrs. Wiggans and Collyer, of Houn- 
slow, 30 lb, roach and dace, and also captured a fine trout weighing 6} lb. with 
pearl barley, which was, of course, returned to the deeps with a round of ap- 
plause from the neighbouring punts. Messrs. Howse and Barlow in three 
hours took 6 doz. roach anddace. Spiers, one day with Messrs. Hilton and 
Hammond, of Hounslow, 22 1b. roach and dace and three barbel: with Mr. 
Bliss, 18 lb. roach and dace and one barbel; with Mr. Day, Kensington, 
13 doz. roach and dace.—ALFRED PERRIN. 


Coquet (Weldon Bridge.) 

Mr. Mack, of Felton, killed two salmon, Mr. Headley and Mr. Wear, of 
Felton, each one salmon; Mr. Foster, of Brinkburn, three salmon ; the salmon 
from 3 lb. tog lb. Colonel Mackenzie, Tynmouth, had good sport on Friday 
and Saturday.—A. GLAss, 


Dove (Derbyshire)- i 
Weather dull and cloudy; water fine; grayling well on the rise at the 
whirling blue dun and small October duns, with a fair number of rods upon the 
river. Good sport has been had, too, onthe whole. On Saturday, there was 
not, we believe. a single empty basket. The average takes being about three 
brace each. Higher up stream, we hear of four and a half brace of grayling 
being taken in Dove Dall, all with light-coloured October dun. These fish 
were taken by one of the natives of a village near, and it is a curious fact that 
these folks can bag a good dish of fish with the fly, when the stranger declares 
the stream to be innocent of fish, owing to his having taken nothing. Bottom- 
fishing has been anything but productive during the past week. Some trout 
were landed with the worm, at Mayfield, but had, of course, to be returned 
immediately.—THE SPLODGRR. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter) 

The water in the river is nicely coloured, but the bitter cold winds have 
stopped for the present anything like good sport. Unless the very cold wind 
now prevailing changes, nothing will be done; it has been quite winter weather 
the last few days. Last Friday, Mr. J. A. Kelley captured nine fine perch in 
three-quarters of an hour with a minnow bait on paternoster (also ran a pike » 
and three other perch and lost them), the smallest weighed over } 1b. and the 
largest t lb. 1 oz. One gentleman alsohad a pike about 7 lb., on Saturday 
and one or two river fisherman (soldiers) had a few small pike. Some genia 
warm weather is all that is required now for some real good sport.—J. A. K, 


Ivel (Blunham). 


This river is in fine condition for angling, and some fine bags have beeu 
made,—T, E, 


Lea (Cook’s Ferry). 

In my note of last week I called attention to the prospects of the waters, 
which, as I stated, have proved true, for the take of jack has been excellent. 
I am informed that from this water were taken twenty jack in fine condition, 
some of them being brought to the scale. Mr. Hershler, of the Edmonton and 
Tottenham Fishing Club, had a jack weighing 4 1b. 2 oz. ; Mr, Hoffer, a member 
of the Trafalgar Fishing Club, had two jack, one 4 lb. 2 oz., and one 34 lb. ; Mr. 
James, of Hackney, had one 2 lb. 7 oz., and we were favoured with a great 
number of anglers, the weather being fine. At the present time the waters are 


in excellent condition and full of fish._SAMUEL SEWELL. 


Ouse (Blunham). 
This river is in fine condition for angling, and some fine bags have been 
made. One gentleman taking nine pike.—T. E. 


Test (Houghton). 

Sport DURING THE PAST WEEK: On MondayI went down to the Hough- 
tcn Club water to try for grayling. I found the worthy secretary hard at work, 
and the fish rising in all directions, I fully expected to be in for a good thing, 
but try any fly, it was all the same, not a rise could we get. I even waded in 
and got close behind them, still they would not look at my fly. I never was 
so completely beaten before. We then went down to a large hatch-hole with 
a good rush of water through it, by fishing down stream and letting the water 
play the fly. I caught three very nice grayling, the largest one ounce short of 
2 1b.; the water is teeming with both grayling and trout. I should be much 
obliged if some of your readers would let me know what the grayling could 
have been taking. It seemed to be a small olive dun, I tried every shade of 
it ; on returning home I took the old flies out of my hat, and found I had put 
on fourteen different ones.—HAMPSHIRE. 


Trent (Newark). 

CoNDITION OF THE WATER: In splendid condition for all-round angling. We 
have had some sharp frosts in the morning of this last day or two, which 
should waken up our friends the jack. Prospects are pretty favourable, con- 
sidering the time of year. Jack and chub fishing should be the sport, par- 
excellence, this next week, if no alteration occurs; chub will take a nice bit 
of scratchings. It is almost too early to use pith and brains, but will come on 
in a week or too, SPORT DURING THE WEEK: Roach, in my idea, will be taken 
the best by the aid of some well-scoured tail-ends. I should say, fish for roach 
in deepish swims: ground-bait, with lob-worms cut up very small; only use 
them sparingly. GENERAL REMARKS: Some grand roachand bream have been 
taken this last week below Newark with the tail-end ; and from Collingham I 
hear of a rare lot of chub being had; bait, I believe, was scratchings. A few 
nice roach and dace have been taken with gentles. Thursday night, water in 
rare condition for jack and chub.—_THE TRENT OTTER. 


Trent (Nottingham.) 

The water in the early part of the week was in nice condition for chub and 
pike fishing, and the fishermen acted wisely by taking advantage of it. The 
weather at this season of the year is often very changeable, and if anglers do 
not venture out when they see a favourable chance, they might sometimes meet 
with diappointment. The low state of the temperature during the past few 
days has been much against the rodsters, causing the fish to bite shy, which is 
generally the case if the angler does not know what to employ. The sport this 
week has been only moderate; a few chub were caught with scratching at 
Fiskerton, and two or three good chub were brought up from the neighbour- - 
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hood of Ratcliff; the pike-fishers, also, in this locality managed to land several 
nice jack, some weighing 81b. Up the river anglers got ona little better than 
their friends below—one gentleman took six pike weighing 301b., with the 
live bait ; another landed a jack of 7 1b. by spinning, which, in my opinion, is 
not the best method of pike-fishing at this time of the year, because pike are 
now found in still parts of the river and backwaters ; therefore, the live bait in 
such places will always prove to be the most killing. Although the water has 
been in splendid condition for chub-fishing this week, I do not hear of any- 
thing being done on some of the best lengths up the river ; but, if I do not 
make a mistake, one of the best catches of dace was brought down from 
Weston that has been seen this season—37 1b. in all—which were taken with 
maggots. Worm-fishing this week has been a blank, and, as I have stated 
above, if the anglers only knew what bait to employ, they might get on a little 
better. River bright and clear—all right for chub and pike fishing.—W. 
BAILEY. 
Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both rivers continue in first-class condition for fly-fishing, and sport at the 
beginning of the week was good on both rivers. On Wednesday we had a 
very sharp frost, with a very cold north-east wind prevailing all the day, which 

uite took the grayling off the rise. On Thursday there was quite a change in 
the weather, and some fine grayling have been killed with both the fly and 
bottom, several fish about 1]b. each. The killing flies have been the bumbles, 
dyed hackle fly and duns, The fish have rose the best from half-past one till 
four; very few fish rising in the morning. The best feeding places are the 
tails of the streams and the deep, slow runs in the flats, very few fish rising in 
the streams. The pike fishers have killed some nice fish in the Derwent, close 
to Matlock Bath, with small dace for baits. There has also been some fine 
perch and coarse fish killed near Whatstandwell, on the Derwent, with worms 
for baits, also a large basket have been killed with the worm, onatight line. The 
leaves are very troublesome now for the grayling fly-fisher, Fly-fishing pro- 
spect good for next week on both rives.—G. J. EATON, 








IRISH OYSTER CULTIVATION. 
(FRom ovr Dusiin. CorRESPONDENT.) 
QOME half-a-century ago Ireland was celebrated for her oysters, 
and in the days of the Regency the Irish supply of this 
shell-fish in the capital of the Empire 
highest, in one season alone as many as ten million of Irish 
oysters having been consumed in London, the average prices for 


was at its 


the best quality ranging from 3s. to 3s. 6d. the hundred. These 
numbers, however, inadequately represented the entire consump- 
tion of that metropolis, for at that period the English beds were 
at their best, and among the masses oysters were as much an 
article of daily food as they were the luxury of the higher classes. 
The British “ native” has never been regarded as possessing the 
delicacy of flavour of the Irish oyster, and hence there has 
invariably been an active demand across Channel for this article, 
a demand that would absorb every oyster that this coast is capable 
of producing, and at prices far in excess of the rates obtainable a 
quarter of acentury ago. France and America at the present time 
largely supply the great English markets, and our Irish restaurants 
are dependent on the same sources of supply. Within the 
memory of middle-aged men in this country a hundred of oysters 
could have been purchased at about the price now demanded for 
adozen. Atthat time, in this city, oysters were to be had in all 
public thoroughfares, and at least a couple of dozen of stalls were 
to be found on the northern and southern sides of Carlisle Bridge, 
the owners of which drove a thriving trade from nightfall until 
the small hours of the morning. For sixpence a dozen of Carling- 
fords were to be obtained ; but larger shell-fish from Howth and 
Clontarf were to be had in any quantities. There is a computa- 
tion that if all the available breeding grounds surrounding the 
Irish coast were stocked with “spat” and properly preserved, 
there would be sufficient to supply the whole of Great Britain. 
From Dublin Bay, in a nottherly direction, as far as Belfast 
Lough, the culture of oysters might bealmost indefinitely extended, 
as the entire of that coast is as well-suited for the successful breed- 
ing these oysters as are the shores of Clontarf and Carlingford. 
The coast of the County Down too, and particularly in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Newcastle and Dundrum, and along the extensive 
backshore line and the barony of Ards, is especially fitted for 
oysters. If the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus be excepted 
(where the largest oysters are produced) there is but little doing 
along the seaboard of Antrim, and the same may almost be said 
of Derry and Donegal. Turning to the western coast of Mayo, 
there is comparatively little of this industry along a commanding 
stretch of coast, extending beyond Sligo and Galway, and on to 





Clare, where oyster culture on a somewhat extensive scale is 
carried on with lucrative results to those engaged in it. The coast 
of Clare is capable of producing thousands of times the quantities 
now bred there, the only requisites being energy and a moderate 
amount of capital, 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 
[ae anniversary of the foundation of this old-established 
society, which was celebrated on Thursday evening, the 
14th of October, is always regarded, by the old members, espe- 
cially, with no small degree of interest; it being, as a rule, com- 








memorated by what is termed an annual or anniversary supper ; 
but deviating from the usual course this year of having it in the 
club-room: it was held at the Holborn Restaurant, where there 
was every guarantee from past experience in the annual dinners 
of its being properly and satisfactorily carried out. The excellent 
management of this favourite rendezvous of the society gave a 
new character to the entertainment; and instead of introducing 
an ordinary tripe supper with some joints, it was made a first- 
class supper with a menu of soup, fish, entrees, joints, sweets, 
dessert, &c., not forgetting the usual element of tripe. There 
was only one thing to regret to give completeness to the occa- 
sion, and it was a source of no ordinary regret to all present, 
that the Father of the Society, Mr. F. G. Pearce, who was an- 
nounced to occupy his accustomed position as chairman, was 
unable from indisposition to put in an appearance. Mr. Thomas 
Gillatt, who is an old member of the society, under the circum- 
stances worthily filled the place of chairman, and he could not 
have had a better representation in the vice-chair than Mr. Alfred 
Jardine, the recognised champion of jack anglers. These gentle- 
man were supported by fifty other members of the society. There 
were no pretension to anything like an extensive list of toasts; 
and besides those of a loyal nature the others were of a purely 
local character ; but there was some capital harmony rendered by 
Dr. Brunton, Messrs. Alfred Jardine, Andrews and Harrison, the 
latter in one of his songs, literally bringing the house down. A 
large amount of well-merited praise was awarded to Mr. T. J. 
Hamp, who personally superintended the dinner, for his excel- 
lent catering on the occasion; for the perfection in which the 
various dishes were served up by the chief of the establishment, 
and forthe satisfactory attention of the waiters. The thorough 
success of the evening must have been very gratifying to Mr. 
James Lander, the energetic honorary secretary, and to the exe- 
cutive of the society. B. 








Woman!—The following speech is said to have been delivered by Mark Twain 
at the Correspondents’ Club Dinner, Washington. :—‘‘ Mr. President,—I 
don’t know why I have received the greatest distinction of the evening, for so 
the office of the replying to the toast of ‘ Woman’ has been regarded in every 
age. But I am proud of the position because I love the sex I—love all women, 
sir, irrespective of age or colour (laughter). Mean intelligences cannot es- 
timate what we owe to woman, sir. She sews on our: buttons, mends our 
clothes, confides in us, and tells us whatever she can find out about the little 
private affairs of the neighbours (laughter). She gives us advice, and plenty of 
it ; she gives us a piece of her mind sometimes, and sometimes all of it (laughter). 
Wherever you place woman, sir, she is an ornament to the place she occupies 
and a treasure to the world. Look at Cleopatra, look at Desdemona, look at 
Florence Nightingale, look at Lucrezia Borgia (voices: ‘No, no.’ The speaker 
pauses as ifin doubt). Well, suppose you let Lucrezia slide ? (laughter). Look 
at Mother Eve (cries of ‘Oh oh,’ and laughter). You need not look at her 
unless you want to (pauses reflectively)—but Eve was an ornament, sir, par- 
ticularly before the fashion changed (renewed laughter). I repeat, sir, look at 
the illustrious Widow Machree, look at Lucy Stone, look at Elizabeth Stanton, 
and, sir, I say it with bowed head and deepest veneration, look at the mother 
of Washington ; she ‘dragged up’ a boy that could not lie—could not lie! It 
might have been different had he belonged to a Newspaper Correspondents’ Club 
(groans, hisses, cries of ‘ Put him out,’ and laughter). I repeat, sir, in whatever 
position you place a woman she is an ornament to society, and a treasure to 
the world. As a sweetheart she has few equals and no superiors (laughter). As 
a cousin she is convenient ; as a wealthy grandmother, with an incurable dis- 
temper, she is unspeakably precious. What would the people of the earth be 
without woman ? They would be scarce, sir, perfectly scarce (renewed laughter). 
Then let us cherish her, let us protect her, let us give her our support, our 
encouragement, our sympathy, ourselvesif we get a chance (laughter). Putting 
jesting aside, Mr. President, woman is lovable, kind of heart, gracious, beau- 
tiful, worthy of all respect, of all deference Not any here willrefuse to drink 
her health right cordially, in this goblet of wine, for each and every one of us has 
known, loved, and honoured the best of them all—his own mother (great 
applause),’”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinionsexpressed by our Correspondents. 


‘FISH AND EELS.” 

S1r,—I take the present opportunity of asking you to insert the enclosed. 
Jack-fishing at the above waters has been very good lately, one gentleman 
taking on Monday and Tuesday 7 good fish, the largest ranging up tog lb. The 
water is not strictly preserved, and includes what was formerly known as 
Johnny Page’s; the annual subscription is one guinea.—I am, &c., 

‘‘ Fish and Eels,” Broxbourne, 20th October, 1880. 1c. Cy GOoRe 

A SEA-FISHING QUERY. = 

S1r,—Can any of your readers tell me of any places near Southsea or Hay- 
ling Island, and between Sea-View and Sandown, Isle of Wight, where we 
can get sea-fishing from shore, by ‘‘ throw-lines,’’ or rods with paternosters ? 

This query I ask for my children, who would like to fish safely on shore 
during my absence, 

Your paper on its own merits ought to be a success.—I am, &c., 

WEYBRIDGE. 

[ Write to the publishers of the FISHING GAZETTE, 12, Fetter Lane, and 
name the dates you want containing the articles on sea-fishing, and send 23d. 
in stamps for each paper wanted.—ED. ] 








TRENT BOARD OF CONSERVATORS. 

Srr,—On Saturday, October 16, Mr. Alan Bagot and Mr. Willoughby 
Wood, the Conservators of the Trent Fishery District, for the counties of 
Stafford and Derby, attended at the Royal Hotel, Derby, to examine the 
replies received in answer to the circular addressed to the fishing owners and 
clubs in the district, proposing a Is. trout license throughout the district. A 
number of replies have been received, and are in favour of such a license duty, 
excepting two. One of these two letters styles the Salmon Act as an wn- 
warrantable legislation passed by cockney sportsmen and officials. The con- 
tents of this letter provoked considerable laughter. The Conservators are glad 
to be able to report a good salmon season, and Mr. Bagot reports the number 
of grayling on the Blythe to have very considerably increased. In Lord Bagot’s 
water the pike have been destroyed regularly for years past, and the grayling 
never increased till this year, when the prosecution of Laurence and Young for 
night netting in close time, disclosed a state of things that accounted for the 
scarcity of grayling. The Board have four cases of liming under consideration 
in the past five weeks, within a radius of 10 miles of Lichfield. The offenders 
are known, but the owners are averse to a prosecution, and the water is not 
within the actual jurisdiction of the Board. Mr. Wood is engaged trying to 
arrange this matter with the owners. 


A FAIR DAY’S FISHING IN THE OUSE, 

S1r,—A friend and myself were travelling on the London and North-Wes- 
tern Railway. I got into conversation with a gentleman and asked him where 
I could get a day’s fishing. He replied, on the Ouse at Blunham ; Elliott, of 
the Old Horse Shoes, has the right. 

We called there and were welcomed by Mr. E. Obtaining baits of Elliott, 
we started off on our expedition, finding a splendid sheet of water. My friend 
Mr. Kneel first put in and was successful in capturing a pike weighing 7 lb. 
I was next favoured, and caught one 12 1b. We had a fine day’s sport, taking 
altogether 40 lb, Blunham has two privileged trains, one on the London and 
North-Western, and the other on the Great Northern. 

The other gentleman who caught the pike was a Mr. Fort.—I am, &c., 

SNAP, 


THE SAMLET. 

S1rR,—When ‘‘The Raven ”’ knows more of his natural history, and ceases to 
emulate the noble eagle, by ‘‘ soaring with his strong claws and cruel bill ” over 
the genus homo, it may be time enough to resume my 2 om de plume—not 
albeit, a black one. 

I had, however, no intention to ruffle ‘‘ Raven’s’’ glossy feathers, or provoke 
him to use his own quills in a futile defence; but having brought him so far 
before his own beak as to obtain from him the declaration that he ‘‘has not 
caught a single samlet this year,” let him persist in so sensible a course of 
reformation and he will hear no more from THONG, 





S1r,—Once more I must trouble you on this most fishy subject, in a few 
words, and then I do not intend any more to answer “‘ Indignant’s”’ letters. Not 
that I am beaten—Oh dear, no! but I do not think it worth while wasting time 
and giving you trouble, as his reply to my letters has been only insults and re- 
marks uncalled for. Had I asked ‘‘ Indignant’s’’ opinion instead of expressing 
my own, it is possible his answers would have been more gentlemanly and be- 
coming.—I am, &c., JOHN BYERs. 





S1r,— Charity hopeth all things, believeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.’’ Your correspondent ‘F.”’ has the presumption to 
believe that he, and, I suppose, his confrére, ‘‘Indignant,’”? are endowed with 
this inestimable quality ; if so, their letters belie their nature, for neither charity 
nor the noble spirit of one Father Walton is to be found in their rhapsodical 
inflations. A domineering superciliousness is the most apparent feature of the 
articles of those who do not care to master the arguments of their opponents, 


or refuse to believe they are as honest as themselves. No one has expressed a 
desire to break the law, but a wish was acknowledged by Mr. Byers that the 
restriction should be removed. 

In relation to the existing law having been made by the people, I must say, 
far from it, the people have had little to do with the law in question; but a 
very small and headstrong clique of piscatorial fanatics has led to the existing 
state of affairs. And I venture to predict that were the members of Parliament 
to be returned to the House on this issue alone by the fly-fishers for Salmonidae, © 
each voting according to his practice of retaining or returning samlets caught— 
for this is the only true way of putting the matter, speak as you act—the law 
would instantly be blotted out, the fanatics being a miserable minority. I 
must thank ‘‘F.’’ for his elaborate history of myself and my progenitors; I- 
have long thought of working out something of the kind. I hope he will give 
us a little more in another letter. Being a raven and connected with sooth- 
saying, I must interpret some of “F.’s”’ allegory. The raven killed his brother 
and showed Cain how to bury Abel, ‘‘F.’? means by this I have annihilated 
Mr. Byers’ argument by ignoring any wish to follow the practice for which 
this gentleman longs, but that I have now stepped forward to show how the 
desire may appropriately be obtained. Ithank ‘“F.’’ for the comparison, but 
he must remember that the raven was the messenger of the Supreme Power, 
and not Satanic. Before you nail ‘‘ The Raven’’ to the barn door Mr. F., you 
must nail your colours to the mast, and show what hues of argument and proof 
you carry with you ; you must also catch ‘‘ The Raven,”’ the wisest and most wary 
of all beings, and the boldest bird withal; that fears no passage of arms with 
such mighty eagles—no, we should say vultures—as ‘“‘F.,” for both he and 
“‘ Indignant’’ hoped to have a ghastly carnival over Mr. Byers and the bird of 
sable wings. Having lived three months at a time, camped in my little tent on 
the snowy mountains of Norway, without ever sleeping a night in a stone or 
timber built fabric, where ravens of prodigious size exist, and where rdven lore 
is so widely spread, no doubt ‘‘F.’’ has at last met one of the remorseless 
Sea Kings of that magnificent country, bearing the black and gloomy emblem 
he thinks so ominous of ill. 

“‘Unmitigated poacher’? applied to Mr. Byers; ‘arrant and dangerous 
sophistry,” ‘‘ shallow and fallacious,” applied to myself ; such is the charity of 
Oa 

I defy the rod to exterminate, even approyimately, any fish. The fish are 
themselves self-protective ; can have too much of a good thing ; and the rod can 
never catch, even in the smallest burn, anything but a puny fraction of the 
inhabitants of the stream. ; 

Mercy! It will be time to talk of mercy when ‘‘ The Raven”’ is nailed to the 
door. Can youdo it? I made no defence; like the Old Bailey advocate ; whose 
pleading was a lie. ‘I only spoke what I do know.” Finally, “F.,”’ in 
quoting from Scripture, quoted, like a dusky power, to suit his purpose; he forgot 
that the angels of God ministered to the most favoured and greatest of prophets, 
when suffering under the infliction of such Ahabs as “ F.,” in the form of : 

THE RAVEN. 





Srr,—I cannot help thinking some of your correspondents have been very 
uncharitable towards ‘‘ The Raven,’’ showing a worse disposition than that dread- 
ful bird himself—such is the treatment for those who dare to think we are not 
arrived at perfection yet. Having been a regular angler myself for years, I 
have noticed repeatedly fish that I have returned to the water floating on the 
top. Ihave no doubt in my own mind that the shock to the fish often proves 
fatal. Our live-bait sellers here will bear out that argument, for they never 
buy hooked baits if they know it.—I am, &c., JES) 

Reading, Oct. 16. 


[Messrs. Little and Co., of Fetter Lane, City, supply bamboo cane just as 
imported.—ED. ] 


FISHING AT RINGWOOD. 


S1r,— Will you also allow me to add a few corrections to Mr. Barber’s 
letter of the 2nd inst., and also to advise him that, in his future peregrinations, 
should he ever have another successful day, he will give your readers the benefit 
of his experience without such personal remarks as his letter contained, I beg 
to inform him (being undoubtedly the individual he referred to) that I did not 
hear his question, neither did I cock my nose athim. Hurdle’s reply, I believe, 
referred to the jack, that he had not hadarun that morning. That I had 
neither fished nor thrown in any ground bait within 50 yards of the hole where 
Ihad left my punt. That I had 24 roach, weighing 29} §1b., on Hurdle’s back, 
caught tight-corking, and which were duly weighed-in at Ashley’s. Your 
readers would best know howto treat Mr. Barber’s remarks respecting the 
chair, &c. Iam not accustomed to fish for roach standing on a bridge eight 
feet over the water. My tools are a 20-foot Sowerbuit anda TicHT LINE. 

October 19, 1880. 





A STRUGGLE BETWEEN A DOG AND A JACK. 


Sir,—Knowing how glad brother anglers are of any fresh news from the 
water-side, I take the liberty of sending you the following account of a singular 
incident while jack-fishing, if you think it of sufficient interest to find a place 
in your valuable paper :— 

While jack-fishing inthe neighbourhood of Watford, on the 17th October, 
Thad arun with ajack. There was 4 lot of floating weed on the surface of the 
water, which made it necessary to give as little line as possible on account of 
the weeds checking the fish. I was using a large dace for :bait, and, after 
working up and down stream a considerable time, I concluded the jack was 
playing with the bait, and not attempting to pouch it, when all of a sudden he 
made a rush to the opposite bank and settled in a bed of weeds. Knowing 
that he would there pouch the bait, I placed my rod on the bank and filled 
pipe prior to the final struggle. en I thought he had had enought 
tightere1 on him, when I found he had tied himself so effectually in the weeds 
that all efforts of mine to get him out were unavailing. I pulled up-stream 
and down-stream, all to no purpose, when Mr. Barr, of the Bloomsbury 
Brothers, suggested the better plan would be to break the line and save as 
much as possible, as there was no means of getting over to the opposite bank. 
I strained the line till it broke, when it flew over to the other side all kinked 
up into a large knot, so large, that it was quite impossible for the line to pass 
through the pivot, so that the float became firmly fixed to the line. Mr. 
Aymes, I believe, of the Pheonix Brothers, suggested I should rig-up a drag 
made of gorge hooks, which I did. I then made a cast, but it pitched about a 
yard ove~ the bank, and became firmly fixed, so away went another 20 yards of 
line. Mr. Barr said, if you leave much more tackle aver there, you will have 
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some of the natives open a fishing-tackle shop. I will have a try, which he 
did, with no better success ; when Mr. Griffin, of High Street, Rickmansworth, 
who had a small terrier dog with him, about 7 or 8 lbs. weight, suggested that 
he should send his dog over for the floats. I thanked him, when he pointed 
out the floats to the dog, who took to the water as if he knew there was some 
glorious sport in store for him, as he made for the floats at once and firmly 
seized them. Being of cork and a good mouthful, he was able to fix his teeth 
firmly in them, when he made for the shore ; but he had reckoned without his 
host, for, with all his pulling and struggling, he could not move it. The jack 
by this time seemed to realise who was his real enemy. He came up and 
lashed the dog with his tail, and tried to wind him up in the spare line and 
weeds, The dog fought bravely, though nearly exhausted. The jack had got 
him so wound in the weeds that it looked like being all up with him, as now 
only his nose and tips of his fore-paws were visible above the water. We all 
gave him up as lost, when Mr. Griffin said, witha very long face, ‘I would 
rather lose anything than my dog, but I know he will never leave go while he 
has a spark of life in him ;’? when Mr. Humphreys, I believe, of the Phoenix 
Brothers, said ‘‘If he can live another three minutes I will save him, for it is a 
pity to see such a good-plucked little un die like that.” He was preparing to 
take a header, when the jack and dog struggled together, the weeds gave way, 
and the dog instantly made for the open water. ‘The jack fought desperately 
to get back to the weeds, but all to no purpose. The little champion brought 
him oyer, and when we lifted him out he would not leave go of the floats until 
Mr. Griffin ordered him. He then set his fore-feet, with ears and tail up, 
waiting for his foe to be brought ashore. When he saw him it looked as if 
there would be very little of Mr. Jack left, so his master took him away from 
the contest. All the time the fight lasted, which was quite a quarter of an 
hour, the dog never whimpered, though nearly drowned.—I am, &c., 
21, Chalton Street, Euston Road, N.W. E. MOUNTAIN. 





FISHING AT SANDWICH, KENT. 


S1R,— Cyprinus ” asks for information respecting the above. I lived for 
some years near Sandwich. He will find two or three ponds about a mile from 
Sandwich, on the right bank of the Stour, in which there are some coarse fish, 
including a few good tench. For the latter fish let him use new bread and fish 
on the bottom, There are in the neighbouring marshes plenty of ditches, but 
they are shallow and weedy and fishing is difficult. Goshall was the best place I 
tried. Here I have caught upwards of 100 ina day, but all very small. Close 
to Sandwich the Stour fishing is not worth much. "Higher up it is better. The 
river is very muddy and full of small eels, which bother anglers. There are 
plenty of mullets in the season, but the problem is, ‘ How to catch them !?— 
Lam, &c., PETER PEDAGOGUE. 





FISHING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


S1r,—All lovers of the rod will have read with pleasure the account of 
fishing near Bournemouth, by Mr. H. Barber, in your issue of the 2nd, but 
please allow me to correct an error of Mr. Barber’s, when he says, “I am also 
of opinion that the whole of this fishery belongs to the hotel proprietor, and 
that the reservation for visitors is simply a pretence.” I can assure Mr. 
Barber from long experience that the fishery to the King’s Arms is always re- 
served for those who stay at the hotel (which is very comfortable), and that 
the two miles of fishing up-stream which he names is the property of a gentle- 
man, wno allows his keeper to take rods at the price named. Kindly insert 
this in justice to Mr. Newlyn.—I am, &c., THomAs J. Mann. 

Beaumont Lodge, Winchmore Hill. 

Oct. 28th, 1880. 





SAMLETS AND LIVE BAIT FOR PIKE FISHING. 


$1r,—Allow me to tell your readers that I have caught samlets with hook 
and kept them alive for weeks. I have caught them in eel nets, and carried 
them to Nottingham and back, a distance of 11 miles, and never had one die, 
but turned them into the polluted Trent, from whence they came. I have 
caught trout and kept them alive from Saturday until Monday morning, and 
had to kill them for the cook to pack up tosend to my master, who was 
stopping at Buxton, Derbyshire. I have caught hundreds of pike with hook, 
and taken hundreds of hooks out of pike, and never knew one to die that I have 
turned into the water again ; and you can depend I have landed thousands and 
returned hundreds. I have caught hundreds of dace for pike bait and never 
lost more that had been caught with hook than when with net, and I think not 
somany. I think it will bea stepin the right direction to license all to catch 
bait. If more anglers would adopt spinning there would not be so many baits 
wanted, and experience teaches me that an artificial bait is as good as a natural 
one, if you can think so.—I am, &c., JoHN Foster, River-keeper. 

Caythorpe, near Lowdham, Notts. 
Oct. 20th, 1880. 
P.S.—The Trent is in prime order for pike and chub. 





THE CHAMPION ANGLING CLUB. 

Srr,—Seeing in the FISHING GAZETTE of October 9 a report of the Cham- 
pion Angling Club match, held at Horning, I beg to say it is altogether inaccu- 
rate. It is true we did nothing alarming ; the weather taken into consideration, 
it would have been surprising if we had. There was half a gale of wind, and 
a heavy, cold rain part of the day and all the night before. This is not, I 
believe, generally conducive to angling in October. I requested our secretary 
to see Charles Whittaker, of Wroxham, by whom the report in your paper 
professed to be signed. Iwas not surprised to learn that Whittaker knew 
nothing of the match, and had written no report at all. Now, the facts as to 
weight are small enough—I have them now before me. There were nine 
prizes ; the greatest weight was 41b. the first boat, and thé lowest 1 1b. 6 oz. 

The energetic gentleman who sends these reports to you should study facts a 
little more closely.—I am, &c. GARWOOD GEORGE WHINCOP, 

Norwich, Oct. 19. President of the Champion Angling Club. 





FISHING IN THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


S1r,—There have been some good bags taken in the Yare, near Cantley, 
Buckenham, Coldkam Hall, &c., and the immense quantity of water that has 
come down has made all the rivers very clear. The banks for several miles 
near these stations and Thorpe have been overflowed, and the water now looks 
like an extensive lake, extending nearly up to the railway. Fishing at Beccles 
is very fair, also, in the the Bure or North river, and will be better every succeed- 
ing year as the fish grow bigger.—I am, &c., " - Esoxk Lvereg, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE. 
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EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


S1R,—My friend Moll evidently thinks he has caught me. Zam not answer- 
able for the error of the reporter, and though I repeated it in the FisHInGc 
GAZETTE it was an oversight. What our president said was ‘that he might 
almost call this society an offshoot of the Yare Preservation Society, for where 
it was the object of the latter to preserve, it was the object of the former to 
angle in the waters so preserved.’”’? With reference to only two names out of 
twenty-two being members of the Y. P. S., I believe I may say without 
exaggeration, this society can show a greater average of members belonging to 
the Y. P. S. than any other society in Norwich, and it is already in contem- 
plation making the E. A. P. S. an annual subscriber to both the Yare and the 
Bure P. S. As the society has only been in existence for about two months, I 
feel somewhat flattered at the success it has attained. It is not my intention to 
touch upon the latter part of his letter; suffice it that Thad reasonable cause 
for the language Iused. It is our desire to show that we, in conjunction with 
Mr. Moll, are desirous of promoting peace, good fellowship, and harmony 
amongst all true followers of the gentle art.—I am, &c., 


R. W. Nockotps, Hon. Sec. E. A. P. S. 





STALHAM FISHING. 


S1r,—I was pleased to see the reply (in your number of the gth instant) of 
your correspondent ‘‘Esox Lucius’’ to “ Pixie’? (in error for ‘‘ Pisces ”) for 
there is no doubt these letters will tend to benefit not only Mrs. Grapes, or 
Mr. Teasdell, but all fishermen who are anxious of frequenting the Norfolk 
Broads. I can fully bear out the remarks made by “ Pisces” in yours of 2nd 
instant, for not only myself, but others I could name, were deceived by the 
notice of ‘‘Esox Lucius’’ of August 7th; no mention is there made of what 
he now informs us he distinctly stated, that before getting on to the Broad, he 
had to row along a cut—the distance, I should say, is over two miles. No doubt 
at times there is good fishing in these dykes ; but, unfortunately, at the time. 
of my visit, the stench was in some parts most obnoxious, at other parts, I may 
say, quite the reverse, for on either side lillies were to be seen growing wild (in 
full bloom) in immense numbers. Visitors should be very careful in going down 
to this Broad, as there is every probability of their losing their way on their re- 
turn journey. Once on this Broad, I can speak for there being found good all- 
round fishing, as a friend and I caught no less than seven varieties of fish. 

I would also bear out,‘ Pisces’ ’’? remarks as to providing oneself with ground 
and other bait, before going to either of the Broads to fish; indeed, I would 
suggest it as to Yarmouth fishing generally. I know a party who was charged 
at Stalham, ts. for grains taken from the pig-trough, but who found out they 
were sour when at the water’s edge, and was obliged to thvow them away ; and 
though the party who supplied them actually acknowledged from whence they 
came, he positively refused to disallow the charge. 

“‘Esox Lucius”? mentions Ormesby Broad. At the time of my visit there I 
found conveyances to meet every train I went down by, the charge being 6d. 
each, either way ; and as I generally went the Sportsman’s Arms, could always 
depend upon a boat—charge, 2s. 6d. per day, or less for a proportionate part 
of one. I have counted at one time 18 boats at this station. At Mr. Teasdell’s 
(good man as he is), unfortunately, he had only three boats, and if you do not 
order them beforehand, you run a chance of being sold, or fish, as I had to do 
one journey, with four others in the same boat, which you, my reader, will 
doubtless consider not a very agreeable occupation, it being a pleasure under 
difficulties ; as three, probably, out of five will each have different opinions as to 
the best place for fishing or swims.—I am, &c., JNo. Rawson. 


P.S.—I would thank your correspondent who answered my enquiry respect- 
ing ‘ Stinking Gladwin,”’ I was so satisfied that I did not choose to try the 
bait. If agreeable to Mr. Editor, I will in another letter be pleased to give you 
my experience of Ormesby Road, and also that of Higham Sound.—[By all 
means.—ED. ] 





A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—I am obliged to appear in print again owing toa reply being made to 
my letter which appeared in this paper some few weeks back, No. 178, Septem- 
ber 18th, by a Mr. M. B. Clift. I headed my letter, “A Good Place for 
Fishing.’’ I stated that I was staying at Hellingly, two miles and a half beyond 
Hailsham, on the London, Brighton and South-Coast Railway; that the fish- 
ing at Hellingly is chiefly roach, and some carp and tench. I caught lots of 
roach and some carp and tench, weighing about 2} lb. to 4 or 51b. That was 
at Hellingly, I then went on to say that I hardly missed a day without catch- 
ing some fish; that there were marshes and ponds in different directions, and 
a river between Hellingly and Hailsham, Horsebridge Mill, where one might 
get permission on application. I said there was some very good fishing to be 
got there, not from my experience, as I must say that I only fished there one 
day, from ten to five, without any sport, but from what I was told by some 
men who were working in the fields near the mill. Anglers do not, as a rule, 
like to own to an unsuccessful day’ fishing; but as I was taken up so in the 
next week’s issue of this paper, I thought I ought to make a correction, which 
I will make as short as I can. I should like Mr. Clift to read my letter again, 
and he will notice that I was not speaking of the fishing at Horsebridge, at 
least I did not say that I caught any at that place. I was speaking of my 
success at Hellingly. He speaks rather in doubt of my sport and talks only of 
Horsebridge he says, ‘If I might be allowed to tender a little advice to any 
angler whom ‘ C, H’s’ letter may induce to try this glorious angling country (?) 
I should advise them to put up at Eastbourne, they can then when tired of 
Horsebridge Water, and of catching the large tench and carp (of whose existence 
by the bye, I never heard of before).’’ It is part of the river Cuckmere at 
Horsebridge, and I never spoke of having caught anything at all at Horse- 
bridge Water. If I had caught anything of course I should have mentioned it ; 
they may net the place there, for all I know.. Mr. Clift could not have read my 
letter fairly, as he does not mention about Hellingley, and that was the place 
where I caught the carp, tench and roach, the former in ponds of course, of 
which there are a few about the neighbourhood ; also streams where I caught 
roach. There are lots of monastry fishponds, or fishstews, round about Sussex, 
near some of the old castles; these ponds contain carp and tench, and they. 
have been known to live 200 years. There is one at Hurstmonceux Castle, 
and the pond contains, so I am told, some artful old carp. May I ask if Mr. 
Clift ever caught carp or tench in rivers, or if any other anglers have? I should 
advise Mr. Clift or any other anglers to go to Hellingly, and I can promise 
that they will have good sport. I intend to run down again next year if able, 
to. Isbould have answered Mr. Clift’s letter before, but I haye been laid up 
for the past three weeks,—I am, &c., GH,” 
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FISHING, &c., AT STALHAM AND BARTON. 
‘¢Ksox Lucius’’ To. ** PIXIE.” 


Sir,— Pixie”’ is right; I wrote that paper in a very great hurry to save 
post, and had mislaid the FISHING GAZETTE for that week. I meant ‘‘ Pisces’’ 
and not “ Pixie,’’ and now beg to apologise to him for the error. There is, 
however, a similarity in the two names. , ‘ 

In respect to live bait and materials for ground bait, I had mentioned all this 
to Mr. Teasdell, who lets out the boats, and he promised it should have his best 
attention. Moreover he is the proper person for bait, as he lives near the water, like 
the landlords of those inns on the Yare at Cantley, &c., whose living depends 
upon yachts, wherries, &c., navigating that river. The Maid’s Head Hotel, on 
the contrary, is a different establishment altogether to them, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Grapes have plenty of patronage without supplying bait or reducing their 
charges for anglers’ breakfasts, as ‘* Pisces”’ suggests. Since writing my last 
paper, several other piscators from London called upon me, and without excep- 
tion all were delighted with their Stalham trip, as they say there is every com- 
fort possible, good sport and most reasonable charges, especially when com- 
pared with Thames hotels, and what they have to pay for a fisherman, and his 
punt, drink and board. Iam glad to find all speak well of Mr. Teasdell, who 
has adopted my suggestion to provide some good fishing punts with water- 
tight compartments or wells in themto keep bait alive, and will also build a 
large comfortable house-beat with every accommodation required ; she is to 
have a broad beam and draw but little water, so that a gentleman can live on 
board with his wife and family, and also take a servant or two, if desirable, 
during the trip. This craft will also have only one sail, and the mast easily 
lowered like that of a Norfolk wherry. What an enjoyable outing this would 


be for a month or two in such a floating home.—I am, &c., 
Esox Lucius, 


FREE FISHING FROM THE TOWING PATH OF THE RIVER LEA. 


S1r,—I was present at a-meeting of the West Central Committee, 
held at the Portman Arms, on Thursday last, and it is very desirable that a 
full report of the proceedings of that meeting should be laid before every London 
angler as far as it related to the above subject. 

The Society for obtaining Free Fishing from the Towing Path of the River 
Lea should be called the Society for the Abolition of Free Fishing on the 
River Lea, for to that end is their action inevitably tending. 

In what they are aiming at success is impossible—failure an absolute cer- 
tainty. To over-ride private rights requires an Act of Parliament. 

From a speech of Mr. Ghurney, on Thursday evening last, it appeared that, 
by the courtesy of the Conservancy, the public are already allowed free fishing 
from the towing path for 38 miles out of 43 of the towing path of the Lea. Let 
those misguided men, who are supporting Mr. Smith’s pernicious agitation, 
devote their efforts to the preservation of the river from poaching (Cheshunt 
has recently been well netted.) 

Mr. Smith’s success at present amounts to having lost a portion of river, 
about 200 yards in extent, to the London anglers, and eliciting a letter from one 
of the chief engineers of the Conservancy to Mr. Ghurney, which expressed the 
hope that the societies to which he belonged were not interested in agitating 
about these imaginary rights, as, if it were not so, the privileges already granted 
by the Lea Conservancy might have to be reconsidered. Mr. Ghurney wrote 
back to the Lea Conservancy repudiating Mr. Smith’s action. 

The meeting at the West Central terminated by a resolution condemning 
the action taken by Mr. Smith on the part of the West Central Association, 
and the resolution to that effect to be forwarded to the Lea Conservancy.— 
Iam, &c., A. J. MARRIOTT. 

37, Judd Street, Euston Road. 


RIVER LEA ANGLING PRESERVATION DEPARTMENT. 


S1r,—Ann Want, 41, was charged with having in her possession at Ware, a 
trout in the fence season, on October 9th; she pleaded guilty. The open 
season for trout closeson September 29th. Onthe 9th instant defendant took 
to Mr. Clarke, Saracen’s Head, Ware, who acts as honorary water bailiff to 
the Lea Conservancy, a trout of about 4 lb. evidently caught by anet. De- 
fendant said she did not know it was out of season; her husband was lying ill 
in the house, she also had a dead baby there, and she thought to make a little 
money of the fish rather than cook it. She was fined one shilling and costs, 
amounting to 17s. 6d.; the fine was paid. Mr. Clarke said he only prosecuted 
as a warning. Gentlemen, people of good position in the town, fostered the 
practice of catching fish in the fence season by buying them; in future he would 
prosecute to the utmost extent of the law, all perscns found buying as well as 
those catching or selling fish in the close season. 


NoTICE TO ANGLERS AND OTHERS. 


The Preservation Association will, in future, proceed against all persons 
catching undersized fish, and not returning them to the water. It is to be 
understood that it zs z/egal to retain undersized fish to be used as baits in 
angling or for any other purpose, either by rod or line, or by the ordinary cast 
net allowed for taking baits. 

The roach, dace or rudd to be taken under 6 inches, chub ro inches; to be 
measured from the eye to the end of the tail. R. GHURNEY, 

Oct. 19, 1880. Secretary. 


[ We are only in possession of the facts as stated above, but it seems to us 
ather ard justice to fine a poor woman whose husband was ill, and whose 
aby was dead in the house for trying to sell the fish. The poachers who used 

e net referred to would be the parties to prosecute, and not a poor woman. 
-ED. | 





SEA-FISHING. 


“1R,—In reply to “Creel’s”’ article 4 on sea-fishing, the only reason he finds 
sault with fishing with gut tackle is the cost of the latter; besides, he treats 
now on sea-fishing in general, and not on amateur sea-fishing. 

The question, however, was, originally, whether an amateur sea-fisherman, 
who,as I take it, fishes in daytime during the summer months off the coast—and I 
think the South Coast gets the lion’s share of it—would not, with gut tackle, 
get more fish—certainly double, if not treble, than if he used the old hand- 
lines. 

The cost of tackle is not a serious one, although it may be more than with 
hand-lines, The six hooks I lost at Brighton in one day, as described, were 
ordinary gut paternoster hooks, at 1d. each; so, even losing at the rate of six 





a day, which I seldom did, the cost even at the end of a week would not be 
killing. I take it that an amateur sea-fisherman does not mind such a trifling 
expense, so long as he gets plenty of sport; and even if at times he gets broken 
in a big fish, he has had the fun for his money, ‘I also think that « Creel,”’ as an 
old fisherman, will freely admit that there is more pleasure to play a fish on a 
rod and light tackle than ona hand-line—rope you might call it. 

Now, as to the weight of fish, in my last letter I simply gave my own ex- 
perience at Brighton and Eastbourne. If ** Creel’? did catch larger ones at the 
same place, so much the better for him, and I hope he was as satisfied as I was. 
Creel, from his fifty sumers’ experience, seems eminently fitted to lay down 
the law for the capture of the monsters of the deep; and the readers of the 
FISHING GAZETTE ought to be grateful to him for the minute description of the 
tackle and how to use it. If they follow out his theory carefully, they will 
perhaps some day, like ‘ Creel,’’ be successful in seeing a conger of 85lb., not 
caught by himself, nor in his presence, but caught somewhere, somehow, 
somebody else. I never denied the existence of such fish, but they are few and 
far between, especially on the South Coast. 

Finally, as to the German band nuisance at Eastbourne, I have never been 
troubled with it, as my visits were early and late in the season—not during the 
cheap summer holiday trips.—I am, &c., a de 


P.S.—If “ Creel’? next year will try conclusions of the two modes of fishing, 
say at Eastbourne, he will find a ready competitor in J. K. 








CLUB. REPORMs: 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


October roth (a blank), Mr. C. Newton in the chair, it being the custom to’ 
present the chairman with a pair of white kid gloves on blank trays. The 
presentation will take place at the usual time. October 17, the following 
members had fish:—Mr. T. W. Thompson, bream; Mr. C. Newton, jack ; 
Mr. R, Elam, jack and roach; Mr. E. Brocket, a fine show of roach and dace ; 
Mr. Wilson, bream and roach; Mr. Atkinson, roach; Mr. W. High, bream. 
The following were declared the winners of the prizes :—Mr. RK. Mann’s prize, 
value Ios., won by Mr. M. Dymond; Mr. J. Hussey’s prize, a handsome set 
of fireirons, won by Mr. VT. Tiffin; Sweepstake Prize, value 103., won by Mr. 
E. Brocket, sen.; the late Mr. G. Thompson’s prize, a fine book of tackle, won 
by Mr. C. Newton. I am sorry to inform you the Dagenham Demon is out 
of order.—C. HARTLAND. 

Oct. 18. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS’ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr, Rogers had a very nice tray of bream from Pulboro’, weighing 14 Ib.; 
Mr. Pedler, roach and bream; Mr. W. Lake, roach from the same water; Mr. 
Larkman, 6} 1b. roach and bream from Dagenham; Mr. Arnold, roach, dace 
and perch from the Lea; Mr. Wood, 8 Ib. roach and dace; Mr. Thorpe and 
Mr. Harding, roach and dace; Mr. Partrick, roach. Gross weight, 43 |b. 

October 17th. WORLEDGE, 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Friday 15th October, Mr. G. Taylor, roach and dace, from Richmond ; 
Saturday, October 16, Mr. F. Marshall, roach, from Twickenham ; Sunday, 
October 17, A. Shakel, bream ; G. Taylor, bream ; Mr. Simkins, a fine roach 
from Pulborough, sent to Mr. Miller, East Street, Walworth, to be preserved ; 
Mr. Ball, roach, from Hampton. A peg-down match will take place at St. 
Margaret’s, on October 24.—-A. SHAKEL, sec. 

October 19. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The members of this society were out during the week, but met with little 
success. Mr. Wilson had jack and roach, Mr. Banfield bream, and myself 
roach. As the Clapham Junction Club have not complied with our challenge 
of September 25, but have used their every endeavour to avoid a legitimate 
match, the committee of this society have determined for the future to have 
negotiations only with first-class societies: -C. NEWMAN, sec. 


BLACKFRIARS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 17th inst. we were again to the fore, having some very nice bream 
and roach. Mr. J. Smith, 10 lb. 13 oz. of roach and dace, one roach weigh- 
ing 1 lb. 2 oz. andseveral up to 1 1b.; Mr. Hopkins, 5 Ib. 8 oz. of roach and 
dace, both from the Colne; Mr. Scott visited Amberley and succeeded in 
securing second prize in the Amberley competition with 6 Ib. 4 oz. of very nice 
bream. Several other members were out, but did not weigh-in. We should 
be most happy in meeting any anglers or friends on Sunday or Thursday eve- 
ning at our new club house, the Tower, Westminster Bridge Road.—PIxtE. 


CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 17th inst. twenty-four of the members competed at Pangbourne for 
a cup kindly given by our worthy host, Mr. Chandler, as a first prize, Mr. 
Sutch also gave 12s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. for a second and third prize; the condi- 
tions were roach fishing only. ButI regret to say the takes were extremely 
small, and on returning to the club house it was tound that Mr. Sutton had 
won the cup with 2 lb. weight of fish; Mr. Wilson second, with 1 lb. 4} 02. ; 
and Mr. Self third, with 1 1b, 3 oz. Several other gentlemen had fish,—W. 
SUTTON. 

October 18. 


CANONBURY ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members of this society were out on the 17th, and succeeded in 
getting some very good fish, Mr. Money heading the list with 11 Ib. bream, 
largest fish 3 1b. 24 0z.; Mr. Keys, bream, 7 Ib. 9} oz.; Mr. Bennett, jack 
and roach ; Mr. Gay, jack; Mr. Finingan, roach; Mr. Herbert, roach; and 
Mr. Cully, roach.— W. H. PEARCE, 

October 18th, 1880, 
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CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish 01 the 17th :—Mr. Chambers, bream 
and roach, from Amberley; Mr. Castell, roach, perch, and dace, 31b. 5 0z., 
fiom Chert-ey, winning Mr. Plumstead’s prize; Mr. Perry, roach, from Ware; 
Mr. Chambers, jun., roach, from Amberley.—F. CasTELt, sec. 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


The following members were out on October 17:—Mr. E. Withers and 
Mr. J. Innes weighing in 1t Ib. 8 oz. of barbel from Shepperton ; Mr. E. 
Wakeford, T. Sutters, J. Maslin, H. Smith, J. Suden, roach and dace. It is 
decided that the next series of prizes, presented by Messrs. C. Blunden, J. 
Wilson, E. Withers and J. Maslin, will be postponed till November 7th. 
Hoping all members will attend on Thursday November 4th, as there is impor- 
tant business to do.— E. WILson, sec. 


THE DALSTON. 


On the roth inst., Mr. Warman won the chest of drawers presented by Mr. 
Wainwright, for the heaviest jack on that day. The weather was so terribly bad 
that only four of our members were out. On Tuesday, the r2th, we had a fine 
show of roach from the Lea, contributed by Messrs. Fortescue, Barson, and 
Ridd, Mr. Foitescue’s take weighed 18 lb. 2.0z. In our roving competition on 
the 17th, Mr. Bunn won Ist prize, with 14 lb. 14 oz. roach; Mr. Fortescue 2nd 
prize, 8 lb. 5 oz. roach; Mr. Eagles, 3rd prize, 5 lb. 3 oz. roach; Mr. Venour 
4lb. 4 oz.: Mr. Barnes, 3lb. 11 oz:, and several others also weighed-in, total 
weight of roach, 41lbs. On the 24th, our members will compete for 6 more 
prizes in a roving competition.—W, L. 





EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last Mr. J. Hastler had a pretty jack, 51b.; Mr. L. Richards 
had one a size smaller, and Mr. G. Stevens was amongst the roach. Several 
others were cut, but did not succeed in taking anything worth mentioning. 
The ‘‘ Teagardens’’ was drawn blank.—D. G. MUNRO, sec. 

October 20. 


ELSTREE RESERVOIR, HERTS. 
The Second Competition for a series of prizes offered by the proprietor, Mr. 
Hill, and friends will take place October 31st. Conditions same as for yeurs 
past, no entrance fee, particulars may be had of Mr. White, Fishey Inn, Elstree, 


“aire hon. sec., North-Western Angling Club, Lord Southampton, Haverstock 
ill. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY, 


On Sunday, October 17th, the trays of the above society were well filled, 
Mr. C. Judge again having a good basket of handsome roach and dace from 
the Lea, Mr. T. Whatcott a 3 Ib. barbel and roach and dace, Mr. J. J. Holmes 
roach and dace, and Mr. A. Hale roach from the Thames. There were several 
Sal om lots, making together a handsome show.—J. CHURCHMAN, 

ct. 18th. 





GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 17th instant, the following members had some good shows of fish :— 
Messrs. Trowbridge, dace and roach ; Duck, dace; Rodgers, roach and dace; 
Johnson, roach; Randall, roach; Greene, roach and dace ; H. Harrison, dace 
and rvach; Hunter, chub and roach; Henrie, roach; Eastoe, roach and 
dace ; Lumby, roach ; Lawford, roach ; Bigsby, roach ; and Lee, roach. On 
the 19th Mr. Trowbridge had a nice show of perch, roach and dace. 

October 19th, 1880, i, WEsT: 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS. 


We had a very fine show of fish on the 17th. The following members 
weighing roach from the Thames:—W. J. Watling 6]b. 8 oz.; Smith, 
3 1b. 4 0z.; Phillips, 1lb. 4 0z.; G. Warren, Newman and ye Cherry; 
1lb.140z. Pulborough: J. A. Fitch and J. K. Fitch, perch. Mr. Theobald, 
17 Ib. 1 02. of bream and roach from the Wey, including a magnificent brace 
of bream weighing respectively 4 lb. 3 0z, and 6 Ib. 93 oz.; from the same 
river Mr. Parkins had 9 lb. 3 oz. of fine roach, one fish 1 lb. 2 oz,.—J. Fircu, 
sec. 

October 19. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members competed for three special prizes on Wednesday last, the 
13th inst. Mr. C. Morrow won the first prize—a_writing-desk, given by Mr. 
J. Hilliar. jun.; Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., secured the second—a box »f cigars, 
given by Mr. G. P. Rolt. Mr. H. Auburn was third, winning Mr. G. Riche’s 
prize—a chub rod. It was a well-contested competition ; a good many of the 
members were out at various places, and had good shows of different kinds 
of fish. On Wednesday, October 27th, three more special prizes will be fished 
for, members choosing their own fishing water ; all fish weigh according to the 
tules of the society. No competitor to leave London before 5 a.m. on the 
morning of the competition. The particulars of the prizes are as follows :— 
Mr. J. Davies, tos. 6d.; Mr. A. Salmon, ros. 6d.; and Mr. Dennison, 
10s. 6d. There will be four special prizes fished for on Sunday, the 31st inst., 
same conditions as above ; the prizes are—Mr. J. Barrett, 10s.; Mr. W. H. 
Hawkes, 10s.; Mr. H, Butt, a mounted pipe; and Mr. G. Wood, Ios. 6d. 
Mr. A. Rogers will give a prize value Sos. for the heaviest weight of fish taken 
on the four Sundays in November. Mr. J. Hilliar, sen., had a good show of 
bream on Sunday last, 17th; Mr. E. Marrow had roach and dace ; Mr. W. 
Mechan had roach ; several members were out, but met with very indifferent 
success. Mr. G. P. Rolt had a brace of beautiful jack from the Ferry-boat 
Fishery at Tottenham on Friday last, 15th inst., which weighed 13 1b.-—H. 
BurmT, secretary. 

October 19th, 1880. 
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KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a fine show of fish on the 17th instant, contributed by the following 
members: Mr. Davis, a fine brace of chub and a nice tray of roach; Mr. 
Armstrong, a nice tray of roach and perch; Mr. Coulson following very close 








with a nice tray of roach and perch, being only 4.0z. difference between this 
and the Jast tray. Mr. Wilkins, roach, Other members were out, but 
ariived too late to weigh, 


Oct. 18th. 





LEEDS ROCKINGHAM ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

This flourishing association has had two angling competitions during the 
past month, ope on the 6th September and the other on the 2nd October. 
The prizes, numbering eighteea, were of a varied character, a handsome time- 
piece coptributed fiom the funds of the association heading the list. The 
remainder consisted of rods, Janding nets, reel, spirit flask, mcerschaum pipe, 
&c., &c, the gifts of members and friends interested in the association. Both 
matches were strictly limited to members, and were held at Brafferton on the 
Swale. The 6th September was exceedingly hot, and the river low and bright ; 
but notwithstanding these disidvantages a most enjoyable day was spent, the 
first prize falling into the hands of Mr. G. H. Bramfitt. The 2nd October 
was very wet, cold, and windy, but the river was in fair condition, and the 
takes of fish were satisfactory. Mr. G. H. Bramfitt and Mr. G. Hellewell 
tied for the first prize, both securing a very fine show of roach. At the con- 
clusion of each match the members and their friends did ample justice to the 
good fare provided by Mr. Bannister, mine host of the Fox, to whom too 
much praise cannot be given for the splendid provision made. The associa- 
tion is limited to forty members, ard has now its full complement, a very pro- 
mising sign, seeing that it has not yet completed its second year. Last year 
the long winter evenings were rendered amusing and instructive by papers 
being read by several members, and this year the same course is to be pursued, 
many gentlemen having promised readings on various piscatorial subjects. The 
annual dinner will take place in November, particulars of which will appear in 
TAE GAZETTE.—{ We should like to see papers.—ED. ] 





THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT _ ANGLING SOCIETY. 


What do you think of last Sunday for a fisherman’s day out ? We managed 
to save a blank. Mr. Blenheim had a pretty little show of roach and dace, 
weighing 4# 1b. ; Mr. Scott had roach ; and Mr. E. Barr, jack.—W. Brown, 
hon. sec. 

Oct. 20. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 

The members of this Society are still meeting with a fair amount of success, 
although not to the extent of their earlier shows. All were glad to see their vete- 
ran angler, Mr. Julius Harding, with a capital show from the Thames. Mr. 
Underwood had a brace of jack. Mr. W. Roxbee had three jack and bream, 
Mr. Bonvoisin had roach, &c., so also had Mr. Marshall. Mr. Dray had jack, 
making a very fair addition to their total. The photograph of their worthy 
treasurer, Mr. Wetenhall, taken by Mr. Mayman, of 170, Fleet Street, is a per- 
fect picture. 


REDDITCH AND DISTRICT WORKING MEN’S ANGLING CLUB. 


ON Monday, September 27th, a most successful roving angling match took 
place on the club water, at Stratford-on-Avon, when, it will be remembered, 
there were some capital takes. On Thursday evening last, the prizes were dis- 
tributed to the successful competitors in the National School, by R. S. Bart- 
leet, Esq., J.P. Rev. G. Astbury presided, and, in introducing Mr. Bartleet, 
spoke of the much greater satisfaction afforded by the late match being a 
roving instead of a ‘‘ peg” match, as on previous occasions.—Mr. Bartleet, 
previous to distributing the prizes, expressed the pleasure he felt at the progress 
made by the society since its formation. They had now much greater advan- 
tages, and had removed to the classic ground of Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. 
Bartlett referred to the opportunity the club afforded its members of indulging 
in a healthful recreation, and enjoying fresh air and beautiful scenery, and said 
he always felt great pleasure in seeing people going about with fishing rods as 
he felt sure they were not going to get into mischief. He was an old disciple 
of the art himself, and he knew of no greater relief from the cares of business 
than to wander down some river bank in search of fish. He also addressed a 
few words specially to the younger members of the club, urging them as soon 
as they caught a fish, and before taking it from the hook, to kill it. He pro- 
duced a little instrument which he himself used, consisting of ashort stick with 
a bullet at the end, a little tap from which on the head, he said, settled the 
business at once. It not only put the fish out of pain at once, and prevented it 
getting back into the water, but it was also much more easy to take off the 
hook. Mr. Bartleet concluded by again congratulating the club on its success, 
and distributed the prizes, which were divided into two classes, viz., ‘* roach ’? 
and ‘ yarious.’’ The list is as follows: 1st, James Paddock; 2nd, Alfred 
Willis; 3rd, Robert Baxter; 4th, Charles Duggins; 5th, Joseph Brookes. 
ist, George Welch; 2nd, John Field; 3rd, Robert Baxter; 4th, Joseph 
Brookes ; 5th, F, Penrice, At the conclusion of the distribution Mr. Bartleet 
spoke of the assistance rendered to the society by the president (Rev. G. Ast- 
bury) and the secretary (Mr. W. Badger) and proposed a vote of thanks to 
them for their services. Mr. T. Izod seconded the proposition which was 
carried unanimously. Rey. G. Astbury in acknowledging thecompliment, said 
his duties were but light, the real work had been done by the committee, and 
to those members who had so kindly assisted in the arrangements of the match 
he proposed a vote of thanks.—Mr. Badger seconded the proposition, which 
was carried unanimously. Mr. Houghton said that before the meeting closed 
he had a pleasing duty to perform, that of proposing a vote of thanks, to Mr. 
Bartlett for his kindness in distributing the prizes. It was a source of pleasure 
to see the leading gentlemen and manufacturers in the town taking an interest 
in the club, which, he was glad to say, was still growing and extending. The 
change in the rate of contributions had been decidedly successful, and greater 
interest appeared to be taken in the club by the working men and artisans, 
The prizes which had been so kindly given, also showed that the manufac- 
turers were interested in its progress. Mr. C. Webb seconded the propo- 
sition, which was cordially agreed to. Mr. Bartleet said he felt indebted to the 
club for the compliment they had paid him in asking him to be present. He 
was always glad to witness the pleasure afforded to the recipients of the prizes, 
and he hoped the list would increase every year. (Applause). 


SONS OF THE THAMES. 

The members of the above club were out on Sunday, 17 inst., for a series of 
prizes. Mr. Lock being first with some fine perch, Mr. J. Bailey second. 
Other members also having some nice roach and dace from the Thames.—R. 
MILLs. 

October 17. 
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SIR HUGH MYDDLETON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this society were out in rather stronger force than usual, 
consequently the trays were better filled with some good roach and chnb. Still 
- the members complain of the water being out of order and the fish not biting 
freely, especially the Thames. Mr. Smith had a tray of handsome roach and 
chub, some of the roach scaled 1 lb., total 8 lb. 74 oz., Colne; Mi. J. Allard, 
roach and chub, 6 lb. 30z., Thames; Mr. G. Caborn, roach and chub, 2 lb. Colne; 
Messrs. Rogers, Fawen and Duncan had roach and chub. I beg to state that 
the champion trout for 1880, taken from the Thames by Mr. Thos. Allard this 
season, weight Io lb. 13 oz., is now to be seen in the club-room.—GEORGE 
CABORN, sec. 

October 18. 


STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 17th inst. several members of the above society had a friendly com- 
petition in the Lea river at Ware. Although the weather was everything that 
could be desired, the fish required a deal of catching ; and with the exception 
of Mr. E. North, who journeyed down over night and had some good speci- 
mens, the takes were very moderate. The following was the result at weighing- 
in:—Mr. E. North, 61b. 20z. roach; Mr. A. Parrott, 1 1b. 12%0z. roach: 
Mr. J. Pannell, 100z. roach; Mr. A. Pannell, 9 oz. roach; Mr. W. Webb, 
8} 0z. roach; and your obedient servant just saving a blank with one roach.— 
THOS. GRETTON, sec. 

Oct. 18. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 

On Thursday, the 14th October, the above society competed for four prizes, 
namely, £2 12s. 6d. given by Mr. Langlow; £2 2s. given by Dr. Maples, and 
£1 Is. given by Mr. Morris, also an oil painting as a 4th prize. Result: Mr. 
Duck, Ist, with roach and dace from Richmond ; Mr. Beckett, 2nd, with roach 
from Rickmansworth ; Mr. Medway, 3rd, with roach from Rickmansworth ; 
Mr. Boalch, roach and dace, Richmond. 





WALTHAMSTOW ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Two of our members, Messrs. Casey and Locks, were out on Saturday last, 
and weighed-in 4olb. of splendid jack, the largest two weighing 14 1b. and 
8 lb. respectively.—Cuas. HIGHAM, sec. 

Oct. 20. 

WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

On the 15th, Mr. Weatherhead and two friends succeeded in getting over 
17 1b. of roach and dace, in a short time at Richmond. On Friday, the 29th, 
a contest will take place for three prizes, given by the undennentioned : 
Mr. H. Dale, 2 gallons of gin; Mr. Beckett, } ton of coals ; Mr. Buckham, a 
china tea service. On this occasion members can fish public or private fisheries, 
punt or bank,.—PIXxIE. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


STRUCTURAL BEAUTIES OF THE EEL. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 

Iam happy to find that among anglers there is gradually spreading a desire 
to know much more of the actual structure and physioloyy of fishes than here- 
tofore, and it always gives me great pleasure when I have an opportunity of 
pointing out any structural peculiarity which exemplifies Paley’s argument of 
the wonderful adaptation of means to ends. In the common eel we have an 
excellent example of this. The eel, as is well known, will live a long time out 
of water. This habit is of the greatest service to him, assometimes it is neces- 
sary for him to migrate from place to place by an overland route. To enable 
him to live out of the water the eel has a most elaborate yet simple form of 
mechanism, by means of which he is enabled to keep his gills moist even 





though he is not in the water. It will be observed that immediately, or if not 

very soon after, an eelis taken out of the water two great swellings will take 
place on each side of the head, and if the eel is placed back in the water this 
swelling will immediately disappear. Let us now take a dead eel; we shall 
find close to the pectoral fin, a slit in the skin which acts as avalve. If we take 
a probe and pass it through this slit we find that it enters a large cavity; next, 
take a pair of scissors and cut open this cavity, inside we shall find the gills 
proper. It is this cavity which the eel has the marvellous power of filling with 
water, and keeping a supply which shall not allow the gill fibres to adhere toge- 
ther. and thence of necessity stop respiration. This cavity is, of course, made 
of a large and loose skin-like membrane, which holds the re quired quantity of 
water; but in order to enable him to fill and empty this cavity, an elastic yet 
fim mechanism of some kind is absolutely necessary. 

See for yourself what a beautiful piece of machinery is provided by the Creator. 
A framework of very delicate bones, each bone connected with its neighbour 
by an elastic membrane of the consistency of goldbeater’s skin, forms a fan- 
shaped covering over the gills; its action is very like, if not exactly the same 
as the action of an umbrella. When the eel wishes to take in his water supply 
he, as it were, opens the umbrella-shaped framework and fills his reservoir ; 
when he wishes to expel the water he, as it were, closes his umbrella, as his re- 
servoir is no longer required to come into action. : 

If an eel be taken out of the water and laid on the floor of a room, and left 
there for some time, it will be seen that he will very soon expand his reservoir, 
After atime he will be desirous to refill his reservoir; take him up, and put 
his head into a basin; you will see that he will immediately take two or three 
great gulps so as to restock his breathing bags. It is by this beautiful piece of 
mechanism that the eel is enabled to live so much longer out of water than any 
other fish ; and also, as I have stated before, to shift his quarters when it is 
desirable to do so. 

There is another point in his structure well worthy of observation—it is the 
spectacles of the eel. The eel has to live amongst mud, stone, &c., and if his 
eyes were not protected it is reasonable to suppose that its delicate structure 
would occasionally get wounded. 

Over the eye, therefore, we find a wonderful eyeglass. This is formed by 
the ordinary skin of the head just at the point where it passes over 
the eye, taking the form of a thin but yet strong transparent membrane, which 
affords an admirable guard against any injury occurring to the organs of sight. 
The eye itself is a very beautiful round ball, the iris black penciled with tints of 
a golden hue. If the eyeball be cut in two the lens will immediately pop out, 
the most lovely little crystal ball, in brilliancy equal if not superior to a dia- 
mond. The reader should dissect off for himself these curious spectacles of the 
eel; by drying the skin of the head upon a piece of window glass their structure 
will at once be seen.—Zand and Water. 

The jack he swims about the Thames, 
Enjoying splendid fun, 

Until he’s caught and dragged ashore 
By the greasy fisherman. 

And then he is cut up, you see, 
In a way to make one sigh— 

The outside goes in a glass case, 
The inside makes a fry. 











LAw oR Justice.—Mr. Alfred Perrin Host, of the well-known fishing 
house, the Two Sawyers, Twickenham, was fined £5 or two months’ hard labour, 
for giving a policeman on duty half a pint of beer. Defendant stated, having had 
a heavy day both afloat and ashore, he fell asleep, the policeman came and 
knocked at the door and awoke him, and told him it was 18 minutes past eleven 
o’clock, he then closed house and gave the policeman the beer for his kindness. 
The Chief Inspector said the house was well conducted and no complaints. The 


“money was paid. 


East ANGLIAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION.—The Fishmongers’ Company 
have granted the sum of £100 towards the general expenses of this Exhibition 
and the free use of their hall for holding meetings in connection therewith. A 
meeting of the London committee, wlth a sub-committee from Norwich, will be 
held on the 27th inst. 











SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY REA DiS 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTEENIH EDITION OF 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. B. 
BLACKMORE. Small post, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s, 
‘“‘ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically and yet so simply does John Ridd 


tell his tale.”’—Saturpay Revirw. 
TH SIXTIETH EDITION OF 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Small 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. Travels, adventures and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 
post 8vo., cloth, emblematically gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Africa. Through the Dark Continent. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols. 8vo., £22s.; one vol. 
crown 8yo,, 12s. 6d. 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by Mary pz HavurgviLte, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Major W.F, BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold of the Unknowi Region. 


UME Ts R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and cheaper edition, crown 
vo., Ios. 6d. 

The object isto give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the known 
from the unknown. region ronnd the North Pole, to recall the stcries of early voyagers, 
to narrate 1ecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
threshold, to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c. — 
PREFACE 


Belgium, France, and Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 


** Rob Roy’? Canoe, By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous illustrations, small 
8vo., 3s. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the ‘‘ Rob Roy” traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 
Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine; the Lakes 
OF i guaence, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 
an rance, 


Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger,” 


by W. J.J. SPRY ; voyages over many seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
thoroughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ; 


Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 14s, 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGSION. With many fine illustrations. Uniform with the First Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 
Jer. Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
ew Zealand. With Maps and manyillustrations. Cloth, price 14s. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

“ Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr. Hings 
ton presents.’’—‘ Morning Post.’ 

“ Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.’”—‘ Land and Water,’ 


Francis George Heath’s Books for the Country. 


“ Books of exquisite charm.”—BOOKSELLER. 


rt. BURNHAM BEECHES. 3s. 6d. 6. FOREST SCENERY (Gilpin’s). 12s. 6d. 
2, FERN PARADISE. zs. 6d. qs Do. Do. (Parts). Is, ~ 
4. Do. (Parts). 1s, 8. SYLVAN SPRING, ras. 6d. 

4. FERN WORLD. #1zs. éd. 9. TREES AND FERNS. js. 6d. 

5 Do, (Parts). 1s, to. WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 6d- 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS., unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 

Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-strect, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs, Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E..C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, o1, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road, 

Mr, F. Oliver, 184, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, §.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gille't and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘* The Golden Perch,” 1743, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, Londor. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 


Mr.B.R. Bambridge, 74 and 7s, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr, H. Whitty, 1s, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester, 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J, Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H, and C., Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G, Wells. tr, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal, 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tche!l and Co., so, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 
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THE SALMON DISEASE AND THE POLLUTION OF 
RIVERS. 
(An Essay by Joun ANpeRrson, of Galashiels.) 
R. ANDERSON has sent us a copy of his essay on the 
above subject. It is only a small pamphlet of eight pages, 
but his views are the result of ‘an experience of over fifty years 








as an angler on the Tweed and its tributaries,” and a long 
residence in the district in which the disease is most prevalent. 
We have read his remarks with great interest, and think decidedly 
that they deserve careful attention from all who are interested in 
the terrible salmon disease or in the spoiling of our rivers by 
chemicals, &c. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to state his views 
without quoting his facts and reasons for them, but our space 
compels us to refer our readers to the pamphlet itself for details. 
Briefly stated, his opinion is that much of the blame as regards 
pollution of streams which is attributed to refuse from factories 
ought more justly to be laid at the door of the agriculturist. He 
instances cases where trout and salmon are plentiful and rise 
freely in parts of streams immediately below considerable manu- 
facturing towns, all the sewage and factory refuse of which finds 
its way into the river, discolouring the water but not injuring the 
fish to any extent, or else how account for their presence season 
after season? It is to the high pitch to which farming is now 
carried, the improved drainage of the land and the thousands of 
tons of powerful artificial manures which are annually placed on 
it, that he would attribute a far greater prejudicial effect on the 
fish. In a dry season the rivers get low, then a sudden flood fills 
them with water strongly impregnated with chemical matters 
washed off the land, and, by the improved drainage, at once 
carried into the rivers, there not only to damage the fish directly, 
but also’ indirectly to starve and poison them by killing the 
vegetable and insect life they exist on. As the flood subsides 
this noxious matter is deposited in the pools, and every fresh 
flood stirs it up and adds to it. Before the days of steam and 
steel the manure used was the produce of the land itself, and the 
rain had to filter through the earth instead of running off the 
surface into drain-pipes and ditches, as is so generally the case 
now. Another of the causes of fish disease, in the opinion of our 
author, is the severity of recent winters compelling the fish to be 
imprisoned for months, crowded together in stale pools. Another 
cause, he hints, may be the over-production of fish by artificial 
means, under which conditions the “ survival of the fittest” only 
does not follow so rigorously as when directly under nature’s 
care. This strikes us as a point worth attention, for it is so 
evident that in their long and arduous journey up stream, over 
rocks and weirs and torrents, and their often terrific battles at the 
spawning beds, for the most part only the strong and healthy fish 
will survive to reproduce their kind, whilst in the artificial 
breeding and rearing house weakly fish will have an equal or 
better chance of offspring, Another point on which we agree 
with Mr. Anderson is his conviction that very many of our streams 
are not capable of supporting the number of fish they once did, 
they have become in a certain degree barren of vegetable and 
consequently also of insect life; and this because of the injurious 
matter which now finds its way into them from the land itself, as 
well as from the much-abused, though not, he thinks, always 
justly-abused, factories. 


With regard to a remedy for the disease our author evidently 
feels that not much can be done. The interests of every kind at 
stake in the agricultural and manufacturing industries are so 
enormously more important than freshwater fisheries, that legislation 
in favour of the latter can never be allowed to act prejudicially 
against the former. ‘The greatest good of the greatest number” 
will ever carry the day, but Mr. Anderson suggests that “it 
would be reasonable to expect that where an extensive system of 
drainage has considerably altered the volume of the rivers of a 
district, some compensating influences should be brought into 
play. It is well known that the cultivation of forests has a 
marked effect on the rainfall, and the most beneficial results 
might be expected were it enacted that for every acre of land 
improved a proportionate acreage should be laid down in wood.” 
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Nor would this be a hardship, for the trees on an estate are often 
its most valuable feature. 

We will close our notice of this most valuable essay, which, as 
we said before, we have only been able to glance at as it were, by 
quoting some remarks which we commend to the attention of 
Salmon fishery proprictors. 


«It has long been the cry that the quantity of salmon has been seriously 
decreasing, and on that ground alone can justification be attempted, of the re- 
pressive and most oppressive enactments of the River Commissioners. Fas it 
never occurred to the commissioners that they are going altogether the wrong 
way to work, and that by imposing killing fines on a community which some- 
how, in spite of fines, cannot be made to see the enormity of the offence, they 
are really acting against their own interests. I am no advocate for river poach- 
ing, but it is purely a legal as distinguished from a moral offence. A change 
in the Act would make that an innocent pastime, which is at present a crime 
punished with the severest penalties. Putting aside, for the present, the ques- 
tion of charter rights, I would commend to the consideration of proprietors the 
advisability of allowing more liberty to fishers in the spring of the year, What 
does the angler do in taking a well-mended kelt from the river? He simply 
takes a fish that has served all the purposes of nature; the rowener has de- 
posited its ova, the kipper has impregnated them, and the after-career of both 
kipper and rowener is simply destructive of their former work. It is beyond 
doubt the fact that both classes of fish feed mainly on the salmon roe, the 
young of their own kind, and hence the heavy enactment against even the 
possession of roe, and the putting back the date of minnow-fishing to Feb- 
ruary. To reduce the thing to an utter absurdity, itis only necessary to con- 
sider that up to the 30th of November a man, by fair angling, can legally take 
from the river an unspawned fish—a fish full of promise—but on no day during 
close time is he allowed to take a fish which has spawned, and is mended, and 
is greedily devouring the ova and young of its kind. I would, therefore, have 
it enacted that any angler be allowed to take a well-mended kelt, and I am 
convinced that this would tend more to increase the stock of salmon in our 
rivers than ten times more turns of a legal screw, already ten times too much 
turned. 








THE THAMES AS IT: IS. 


A PIsCATORIAL NARRATIVE.—By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


Moutsey To SUNBURY. 
(Continued from page 519). 


SAID we camped out on the ait below Hampton Court Bridge 
on the first night of this, our piscatorial pilgrimage, and 
found the quarters fairly comfortable. Of course, in view of 
spending a few nights in the open air, I had laid in the necessary 
provisions, in the shape of tinned meats, lobster and salmon ; 
cheese, not forgetting the odorous but relishing Spanish onion, 
bread, etc., etc. We had but one waterproof, properly so 
called, and that proved a nuisance eventually, for being 
of cloth within and without, with the indiarubber between, 
I found that the water did not certainly get through, 
but went round by capillary attraction, and so when a shov-ver did 
come, after a while, one had the pleasant experience of feeling 
like being in a warm bath. I found that a thick tweed Ulster and 
a woollen Cardigan were my best friends, both for warmth and 
security against damp. I mention these trivial particulars because 
they are of some real importance to the town-dweller who may 
perchance indulge in such experiences as I am describing. 

An amusing incident occurred towards morning. It is plain to 
me that the swans are so encouraged with food by visitors here- 
abouts as to forget that man is the natural enemy of all creation, 
himself included (hath not Balzac sneered, anent Englishmen— 
“Tt is a fine morning, let us go out and kill something ?”) and 
consequently we found these classic birds very persistent in their 
efforts to get at our ‘‘ grub.” As a precaution against this, my 
friend Cross deposited the various destructable provisions on the 
An old cob 
swan watched the proceeding with apparent interest, which be- 
haviour, however, I did not particularlynoticeatthe time. Presently, 
after the last pipe and “tot” of grog, we stretched ourselves out 
for the sleep of the just. Some hours passed, andno sound dis- 
turbed us until the eyelids of the morning began to faintly open 
in the east. Then Cross began to move uneasily as if troubled in 
Sud- 
denly a tremendous roar from my friend awoke me, and a mighty 


ground near where we lay, covering them with a rug. 


his sleep; this I dimly perceived, being only half awake. 








struggling and flapping of wings told me something was wrong. I 
turned round, and this is what I saw. A swan had quietly thrust 
his head and neck on a voyage of discovery into the pocket of 
Cross’s great coat, and finding the remains of a German sausage, 
had proceeded to appropriate it, when, the proprietor awakening 
just in time, seized the head and neck of the bird, and held on. 
You may imagine the scene. 

‘“‘’ll break the white devil’s neck,’’ he roared, “ the infernal 
thief; waking me ina fright like that.” 

But he didn’t, or I shouldn’t have ventured to tell the story 
here; infact he couldn’t, for the swan with its immense wing- 
power would probably have broken his arm with the tremendous 
blows it is capable of giving with its pinions. 

Yet one other episode of considerable comicality before we re- 
sumed our journey. Cross is great on the subject of beefsteak and 
kidney pies. He adores them, and whenever we go a-fishing I 
always calculate on his furnishing one of gigantic dimensions 
We had one of, course, with us on thisoccasion. ‘“‘ Keene,” said 
he, panting after his swan-fight, “I’m hungry as a—well, fisher- 
man, and, by Jove, ‘hat pie—I forgot it last night ; where is it ie 
“Tn the stern, I suppose, in your tackle-basket,” I replied, and 
stepped into the boat for the huge carpenter’s tool basket which 
Cross dignifies by the aforesaid cognomen. 

The basket was opened with due expedition, and the first thing 
we saw was the gentle-box without a lid, and conseqnently all the 
nice large, fat, white, bran-scoured gentles with a good deal of the 
bran itself had escaped—presumably to the bottom of the basket. 
However, there was the pie, and in the dim light—it was hardly 
three, and the moon was waxing pale—we sat down to an early 
meal. Cutting a mighty lump for me, Cross dabbed it on my 
plate, and then a ditto lump for himself. Of course we had 
omitted to wash the knives, and I went to the water’s edge to do 
so. ‘* Fingers were made before knives,” cried my friend; “I’m 
going to begin,” and suiting the action to the word his capacious 
jaws gave a most comprehensive crunch into the huge hunk of pie 
he held I returned with the knives and proceeded in a civilised 
way to cut my portion. Ha! what was that ?—as I lifted a piece. 
to my mouth I saw something move in it—I turned it out—a 
gentle, by the eternal hokey! I looked in my plate, there was 
another, and yet another, altogether almost a teaspooonful. Cross, 
with the ruefullest and most disgusted countenance I ever saw, 
had ceased eating and was also seeking gentles amongst his pie, 
and he fownd them. Never shall I forget the horror on his face ; 
I burst into uncontrollable laughter—I couldn’t help it. “The 
whiskey, quick!” he gasped; “I can feel ’em biting my inside,” 
and he didn’t take that flask from his lips till it pointed to the 
zenith above him. 

‘* After all,” he said, as soon as his consternation had subsided, 
“T’ye eaten grasshoppers, and snails and frogs, and rotten biscuit 
which would walk across the mess table, and sucked a moist bit 
of sail on the mid-ocean—after all, that maggotty pie wasn’t much 
worse than ‘jumpy’ cheese.” Saying which, we undid the painter 
and sculled away up-stream. 

We pass Hampton Court Bridge and swiftly make our way to 
the weir, which is to the right side of Moulsey Lock. Close to 
the bridge is the station of the South-Western Railway branch, 
on the Surrey side. The Mole joins the Thames here, and at the 
fusion of the two rivers there is commonly some good ground- 
fishing. The fisherman hereabouts are numerous—the Taggs 
(three) and several others I did not find out being always on the 
alert. We rowed up as nearly as practicable to the slide-roller of 
the weir, and rigging up our spinning tackle set to work for a perch 
or possible trout or jack—just as the clock told five. I used the 
FisHinG GAZETTE spinner, but did not succeed in getting any- 
thing; Cross took a chub of about a pound with a Gregorys’ 
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Cleopatra, which I considered somewhat remarkable. Dropping 
down to the gallery hole, I, at about seven, sought fora barbel 
with the slide-cork, my friend following suit; no use, however— 
though I hit something. Shooting, therefore, across to the 
shallower water on the other side, I managed a nice dish of dace, 
which we carried into the village, and together with the ener- 
gising egg ‘and exhilirating bacon, consoled us for the loss of our 
pie. We gave away our fish taken the day before, and having 
replenished our flask, obtained tobacco, &c., we put our boat 
through the lock, and so on to Hampton. The best hotels at 
Moulsey are the Mitre (Hampton Court) and the Prince of Wales 


(Moulsey). 
(To be continued.) 








“OMNE IGNOTUM PRO MIRIFICO.” 


N my pre-university days there was no one of whose scholarship 
I entertained so exalted an opinion as of that of a young gentle- 
man who was about to matriculate at the same time as myself. 
He could tell off-hand the names of authors, with the titles and 
editions of their works as accurately and far more readily than 
any librarian witi every facility for reference; but, alas! he had 
never gone into any.volume much farther than the title-page, 
and, in the end, he did not matriculate. This early experience 
had the effect of inducing me ever after to accept ewm grano any 
man’s authority on a subject which he treated with habitual 
volubility ; with, however, one single exception—a middle-aged 
gentleman who was allowedly au fait on salmon-fishing, He had 
read the piscatorial works to which he referred, and he did 
exhibit for admiration wonderful specimens of flies, reels, lines, 
and rods, suitable for all waters from the Tay to the Exe. Yet it 
was insinuated that he had never taken a salmon, with all his mar- 
vellous knowledge and inimitable tackle. No one, however, was so 
unpolite as to hint this in his presence or hearing; but the story 
was told pretty generally, out of reach of either, that he did, in 
fact, once hook a twenty-pound fish, and—he lost it. 

It was said to have happened in this way. Disappointed year 
after year at the practical result of reading up during the winter 
the newest literature in connection with salmon-fishing, and of 
his annual spring purchase of the latest improvements in angling 
apparatus, he at length resolved that he would have his fish per 
Jas et nefas. He accordingly purchased a twenty-pound salmon 
straight from the net at the moderate price of a guinea, and 
having securely hooked it, allowed it to indulge in the luxury of 
dying in its own natural element. The gasping spoil lay belly 
uppermost a few moments, while its owner amused himself hold- 
ing his line taut so as to feel the weight, if not the 
strength, of a twenty-pounder. Then the fish turned slightly on 
his side, and made a movement that gave the sportsman the very 
first sensation he had ever felt of the throb of a rod in his hand 
with a fish at the end of the line. 

“By Jove! this is exciting,” he exclaimed, albeit somewhat 
nervously, as the salmon righted himself and slightly exercised 
his tail. Then it made a half turn, and shook its lip. 

“By Jove! this is something like sport,” he exclaimed, with new 
enthusiasm, as he now felt his line taut without any effoit of his 
own, for the salmon had turned right out into the river, although 
as yet he proceeded with the proper dignity of the king of fishes. 

“Play him, sir,” suggested the seller of the salmon. 

“How? how? Tell me,’ gasped the expert in the theory of 
fishing, as the salmon showed a disposition to test his practical 
acquaintance with the gentle art, by striking out with some speed 
and much stateliness far into the river. But it was impossible to 
bridge over the wide interval between theory and practice in a 
moment, and by an impromptu lesson. The salmon shot away, 
tearing the wonderfully-manufactured line off the reel with a 





screech, till the last inch was visible ; and then there was a snap, 
and the expert was left—with three parts of his rod in his hands— 
lamenting. 

‘Lor’ o’ me,” said the possessor of the guinea, “He wer a 


strong un,” Nemo, 
AS a 


SEA-FISHING. 


HE lines should be wound on square frames of wood about a 
foot square, and care taken that they. are kept very dry. 
Too much attention cannot be paid in this respect, as by the 
absence of it the best fish are often lost, and cost is involved by 
fresh supplies. The baits generally used in whiffing are sand-eels, 
sprats, smelts, small eels, pieces of mackerel, garfish, herring, 
pilchard, conger and rag-worms. Red rags, part of the stem of a 
tobacco-pipe, pieces of mother of pearl, tin or silver, and the whole 
tribe of kill-devils, spoons, archimedean contrivances, are also 
employed as artificial baits, but we never resort to them when 
natural baits canbe had. The different fish generally obtained 
in this manner are mackerel, pollack, garfish, gurnards, tubs 
shads, bream, scads, and John Dorey. Indeed, we once knew of 
a fine salmon peel being caught in this way. by Captain L. 
Sherman, R.N., but such instances may be ranked as accidents 
of great rarity. The lightest lines should always be placed abaft, or 
they will assuredly get foul of each other and entail vexatious 
trouble and inconvenience. The manner of fishing, either drifting 
or at anchor, is much the same, and light or heavy lines, or both, 
may be employed ; and by this style of fishing almost every sort of 
fish that is found on our coasts may’be secured. In drifting— 
sometimes termed kedging—the sails are hauled down and the 
boat is permitted to pass over the fishing ground. This can be 
best effected when the wind and tide are opposed to each other, 
as in such case the boat is prevented from drifting too fast to 
leeward, whilst the wind prevents the boat from being carried too 
fast by the tide in an opposite direction, and in order to accom- 
plish this effectively, the boat should be kept broadside to the 
wind and tide. This plan is generally adopted on extensive 
fishing grounds, and where fish are found in considerable numbers, 
it is often advisable to bring up, and when the sport begins to 
slacken, haul up and kedge over the groundagain. When heavy- 
leaded lines are used they are sunk to the bottom, and 
hauled up to keep the baits clear of the bottom, as then they 
are to some extent out of the reach ofthe crabs, which will bite or 
suck every atom of the baits off the hooks. 
as much as‘one fisherman can attend to. 





Two heavy lines are 
In addition a light line 
or two may be let overboard, especially where pollack are present, 
as these fish are more frequently taken with light lines than at the 
bottom. Cord lines we consider more preferable to horse-hair for 
this kind of fishing, particularly in rocky grounds, where the hooks 
often get hitched in the rocks or in weed, in which case, as main 
strength must be resorted to, itnot unfrequently happens, that where 
horse-hair is used, that the snoods of the hooks prove too strong for 
the line. We have read somewhere that to prevent this the fisher- 
men (we believe off Jersey)use malleable zinc hooks which upon a 
more than ordinary strain straighten and come away from the 
attachment. Lines for bottom fishing are fitted up in several 
ways. We use a conical-shaped lead and yoke stick attached to 
it, as being less likely to twist than the boat-shaped. This lead 
is fixed about a yard from the end of the line to which a loop is 
whipped, and to this are fastened two hooks, fixed to couples 
about a yard long, one hook being allowed to hang down about a 
foot below the other. When we fish harbours, or in ports of the 
coast not much disturbed, our plan is to fasten a piece of slight 
whalebone or copper-wire, about fourteen or fifteen inches long, 
through the hole in the lead which is tied to the end of the line, 
and two hooks with snoods about a foot long fastened to each 
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end of the cross stick, which should have loops attached to them 
for the purpose. This sort of tackle is much used in the South- 
ampton Water, a spot which we can confidently recommend to 
the notice of such of our readers as may not feel equal to incur- 
ring the risk of fishing in the open sea, where during the months 
of August, September and October the river may be tolerably said 
to swarm with whiting pouts and whiting, which, although not the 
largest of their species, yet, from their great number, afford excel- 


lent amateur diversion. CREEL. 





AN ANGLING ELEPHANT.* 
HE Frenchman, Louis Jocolliot, writes in his book, 
“Second Journey in Elephant-Land”:—“I was ac- 
quainted in Ceylon with a majors family which possessed an 
elephant called Soupramany. This elephant acted as a nurse to 
the children. He accompanied the little ones everywhere, in the 
forest and the banks ofthe river, and the little troup was often 
absent the whole day without any one feeling anxious about them. 
It sufficed to know that they were under the protection of the 
elephant to feel perfectly easy about them. One day, when I 
paid a visit to the house and asked for the eldest boy, for whom I 
had brought a book, the father said ‘ Soupramany has taken them 
all fishing.’ 

“ ‘Fishing ?’ I asked, with astonishment. 

“«* Well, then,’ continued the major, ‘if you will come with me, 
we can reach the river in a few minutes and surprise the party 
in the midst of their amusement.’ 

*‘T accepted my friend’s offer with pleasure, and ina short time 


we beheld the little company sitting quietly on the sandy bank of 


the river. Every child held a fishing rod, and was absorbed in 
watching the float. On one side stood old Soupramany holding 
in outstretched trunk an immense bamboo cane with a hook and 
line on it, and fishing. He stood immovable as a granite block 
patiently waiting fora bite. As may be imagined, I left the 
children alone and confined my attention to the animal. Nor had 
I long to wait before my attention was rewarded. The religious 
prejudices of the Hindoos forbid them to kill any living being, 
and, as a consequence, the waters teem with fish and the thickets 
Presently the cork on Soupramany’s line began to 
His small burning eye 


with game. 
move. The elephant did not stir. 
followed with eager attention every movement of the float on the 
water. It was plain the elephant was an accomplished angler. 
He was waiting for the favourable and decisive moment; and, in 
fact, the instant the float disappeared, the elephant struck with all 
the expertness ofan adept in the art, and landed his prey, which 
proved to be one of those sp!endid gold fish of the Ganges, which 
are so toothsome, but which, asa rule, as with all the fish from 
these rivers, one has to keep for an houror twoin pure water, in 
order that they may clean themselves before they are cooked. The 
numerous dead bodies which the Hindoos throw into the river 
during the night prevent many from eating fish directly they are 
caught. When Soupramany saw his successful capture, he gave 
forth repeatedly those cries of joy which resemble trumpet blasts, 
and waited until the major’s eldest son came along to take the 
fish off the hook and put a fresh bait on. | This youngster, James 
by name, was a little rascal, full of mischief, who delighted in 
teasinghis bigcomrade. After removing the fish from the hook 
and placing it in the basket, he quietly returned to his place 
without troubling himself about baiting Soupramany’s hook, 
This trick did not escape the elephant, who was not going to fish 
without a bait, and he endeavoured to draw James’ attention to the 
matter by his cries, which he tried to make as quiet as possible. 


+> 








* This in‘eresting account appeared originally in French in M. Jocolliot’s work on his 
travels in Ceylon. We translate it from a German translation which appears in a recent 
number of the ‘* Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung.” 


But in spite of every effort on his part to give a gentle tone to his 
voice, his cries for help were nevertheless so loud as to drive all 
the birds in the trees around away in alarm. The youngster held his 
sides from laughing, but did not move in the least. Soupramany 
now lost patience, walked up to the child, and tried gently with 
his trunk to push the boy to the side where the bait-box was. 
When he saw that all his endeavours were fruitless, he turned 
round suddenly, struck with an idea, took the bait-box containing 
the worms and insects, and placed it at the major’s feet. ‘ What 
do you want, my old Soupramany ?’ The animal began stamping 
on the ground with his feet, and giving forth again his melodious 
notes. I was curious to see what turn matters would take, and 
pretended torun off with the bait-box. The consequences were 
not long in appearing. The enraged elephant placed his trunk 
in the river, and tothe great amusement of all present, squirted on 
me sucha quantity of water that I felt as if a fire engine-hose was 
playing onme. The major gave the elephant a sign to stop, and 
in order to make my peace with the animal, I put his bait on 
myself. The elephant jumped for joy like a child, and without 
giving himself time to thank me, rushed off withcries of joy to the 
river, in order to take his place on the bank and commence fishing 


again.” 








THE, PARR. 


[HE little fish called the parr has often been confounded with 

the young of the salmon, or samlet ; in fact the word parr is by 
many writers used in describing the latter fish. So recklessly 
has the appellation parr been applied, that it has even been 
employed as descriptive of the markings or bands found on the 
young of various salmonidae. As used by me, and also by the 
highest authorities, it is limited to a small fish of the trout family, 
in the young state of which the lateral bands are more numerous 
than in the salmon, and the largest specimen of which that has 
come under my notice did not exceed twelve inches, though the 
usual limit is about seven or eight. Much confusion has arisen 
from the presence of fully-developed milt in the samlet of a full 
year’s growth during the winter, when smelts, supposed to be of 
greater maturity, have had no signs of even a roe, and it has been 
argued that these milt-possessing fish, with usually only a single 
lobe to the reproductive organ, must therefore be a species dis- 
tinct from the salmon. This reasoning is, however, undoubtedly 
erroneous, for I have often caught fry, unmistakably those of the 
salmon, from which milt has exuded owing to compression 
attending the extrication of the hook; and this fact is another 
proof that considerable force has often to be employed in 
removing the steel from the jaws of the fish. 1t may be true that 
my system of striking is more perfect than that of most anglers, 
and that I use better hooks which are driven fully home in a tough 
position; but if this be the case, it does not invalidate my argu- 
ments relating to the samlet in a recent article. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that the superior vigour which 
incites a samlet only a few months old to cover itself with a new 
coat of scales, and start on a long journey for the sea, will, even 
though present in a less degree, stimulate a fish which is not so 
incited, but which may actually be of greater age, to develop 
reproductive organs at a time when these structures are usually 
functionally active in the adult fish. 

The differences in markings and structure of the parr and samlet 
are sO decisive that no mistake can be made after the charactet- 
istics have once been learnt, though I have known anglers so 
ignorant as to tell me that a small common trout with lateral 
markings still apparent was nothing but a samlet; whilst, then, 
such grogs ignorance is abroad, it may perhaps be as well to state 
in what respects a parr differs in the one case from a trout, and 
in the other form asamlet. Before, however, giving my own 
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experience in the matter, I will give a short epitome of distinc- 
tions as culled from Couch’s British Fishes and ‘ Ephemera’s” 
Book of the Salmon. Couch, quoting Jardine, shows that the parr 
when compared with the trout, has many points of dissimilarity, for 
(1) the nose of the parris more blunt and round than in the 
trout; (2) the eye is not so lowand near the gape; (3) the gill 
covers are different in their outline ; (4) the pectorals are more 
rounded and longer; (5) the vomerine teeth are differently placed, 
and extend further back towards the throat, in front more 
separate, and forming a loop; (6) teeth on the tongue, round 
palate, and on the vomer not so stout asinthe trout; (7) fore- 
head shorter ; (8) gape less ; (9) under jaw weaker ; (10) adi- 
pose fin differently shaped, and without the bright red border seen 
in trouts : (11) first dorsal fin plain, with a dark border in front 
without alight margin as in trouts; (12) anal fin plain, with 
light-coloured margin of the trout ; (13) some have spots on the 
first dorsal fin; (14) red spots on body, not surrounded by a 
light-coloured ring, fewer, and not below the lateral line ; (15) 
lateral bands darker below, instead of lighter, as in trout. 

After this, Couch quotes Professor Parnell from seventh volume 
of the Wernernian Society, who distinguishes the parr and salmon 
fry in the following way : 

PARR. 

1. Body thick and clumsy, as compared with samlet. 

2. Snout broad and blunt. 

3. Caudal-fin much less forked. 

4. Basal line of operculum rather pronounced with line of union, 
nearly straight. 

5. Maxillary longer and broader, especially at the free end. 

6. Teeth stouter and shorter, resisting much pressure. 

7. Pectoral short, not quite one-seventh the length of the whole 
fish, fourth ray longest. 

8. Bones hard and stout. 


SAMLET. 

1. Body long and narrow. 

2. Snout pointed. 

3. Caudal fin acutely forked. 

4. Operculum beautifully rounded at the posterior margin, with 
basal line of union withsub-operculum, much curved. 

5. Maxillary short and narrow. 

6. Teeth long and fine, and when recent, easily bent. 

7. Pectoral fin very long, not quite one-sixth the length of 
whole fish, fifth raylongest. 

8. Bones soft. 

“Ephemera” saysthe fins ofthe salmon fry aremuch longer and 
less perfect in shape than in the parr, whilst Young writes that in 
a parr of thesize ofaninemonths samlet the fins are little more than 
half the size, that the body is fuller and darker, more like that of 
a well shaped common trout, and that the finger marks lie closer 
together. Last year I happened to catch a few parr in the York- 
shire Dee, a very imperfect description of which I append, to 
which I may at some future date add further remarks on internal 
and skeletal structure. This parr, as compared with the samlet, 
had—(1) the tail fin less deeply forked ; (2) adipose fin, orange pink ; 
(3 and 4) anal and ventral fins white ; (5) pectoral orange, but in 
salmon dusky or black ; (6) pectoral larger and stronger, standing 
out in the salmon ; in the parr less, softer and lying close to the 
body; (7) pectoral in parr 3rd and 4th rays longest, in the salmon 
4th and sth rays longest ; (8) colour of body a trifle more silvery 
than in trout, with only pale pink spots, almost escaping observa- 
tion; (9) upper mandible as in trout, projecting behind the eye, 
and making gape much larger than in samlets; (10) shape that of 
trout, and not a flattened spindle ; (11) tongue broader than in 
salmon, more deeply furrowed, and with two distant rows of much 
stronger and larger curved teeth ; (12) gill covers having two or 
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three small black spots instead of one large and solitary specimen 
(13) black spots scattered on the back and flanks, extending pretty 
abundantly below the lateral line, and: far more plentiful above 
han in the samlet. 

This little fish, the parr, I have caught in several Welsh 
streams, as well as in Yorkshire ; that it is distinct from the 
salmon is perfectly plain, for its bony structure and colour mark- 
ings are almost identical with that of thecommon trout. In cold 
winter weather, however, it appears to have a tendency to assume 
amore silvery appearance, not so bright, indeed, as that of the 
smolt, but certainly due to the presence of a scaly covering of a 
somewhat more massive make than that which ordinarily clothes 
the trouts. Yet, if there are any disbelievers, who doggedly refuse 
to place faith inthe revelations of anatomical structure, I may 
assure this class of readers that I have caught the fish in waters 
where the salmon is unknown, and must have been for a very 
lengthened period. The fish is not common, and I have only 
caught one specimen this year. That it is a true and distinct 
species appears certain, yet I have at times been led to incline to 
the belief that it ismerely a variety of the trout; in fact, what may 
becalled, in breeder’s phraseology, a “‘ cast back” to a remote cross 
with migratory salmon in those rivers which the latter are now un- 
able to ascend, and in other streams to, perhaps, a very recent 
cross; for we are well aware that large trout at times not only 
assist in eating the spawn ofthe female salmon, but also in fecunda- 
ting it. However this may be, this little fish as now found in some of 
ourriversis actually distinct inits characteristics from either the trout 
proper or the salmon, and, as before noted, its more peculiar coat 
is found to be most markedly present after the time of spawning, 
or at the beginning of the year. Some may be inclined to sug- 
gest that it is the young of the bull-trout, sewin, and so forth; but 
apart from the fact of its being found where none of these fish 
are, it may be shown that in the young, where there are only two 
kinds of salmon, the salmonand sewin, there are also two 
kinds of samlets, the black fins with white bellies, and the orange 
fins with smaller pectorals and with yellower flanks; besides these 
the true parr and trout being present and both when young marked 
with closely set lateral bands. The first dish of trout I caught in 
Wales consisted, strange to say, more than half of parr; and a 
Welsh angler, who looked at my well-arrayed dish, which I had 
brought home early in February, could not tell me what they 
were, and at the time I did not know myself, and I believe now 
the inhabitants of the district where they were caught are as 
ignorant now as I was then; but long, gliding years and number- 
less wanderings on the banks of streams, have inthe course of 
time revealed mysteries to THE RAVEN. 








EARLY EDITIONS OF WALTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER WANTED. 
bei of Walton’s ‘Complete Angler” of 1653, 1655, 
1664, 1068, 1676, perfect copies, in fine condition, and 
uniformly bound in fine binding, are wanted by Messrs. Sampson, 
Low, Marston and Co., Publishers, 88, Fleet Street, London, who 
will give very good prices for copies answering the above des- 
cription, 








ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided witha bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Mrs. F. Y¥. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern, Lessors 
in fly. making given.—[Apyr.] 
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: y Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 
GODT ESN oo: At the time I pen this the above-named streams are rushing down, and the 
oe tt tae water is over the meadows; there is no chance for the angler under any circum- 
(N.B.—<AU rights reserved in articles published in thts paper.) stances for at least a week, if the-weather be ever so fine. Since I last wrote, 
Pp Pind many good takes of grayling have been landed upon the upper Teme; the 
: e . AGE. Roeurael oe. following takes are some of the many:—Mr. Proctor, 15 brace; his friend, 
The Salmon Disease and the Pol- | An Angling Idy WE 534 | 9 brace; Mr. B. Smith, 8 brace; Mr. E. D. Davis, 4 brace. Two expert fly- 
lution of Rivers | “te a Ne Angling Rights ‘oe ag. Dacre 534 | fishers land in one day 19 brace and 15 brace respectively. A friend of mine 
The IhamesasItis .. —... §28 | Jack Fishing be oe ace. + 534 | weighed-in 9 brace, over 11 1b., and broke his rod landing a jack that rushed 
‘Omne Ignotum Pro Mirifico 529 resin 3 ReeSI NOK 32 GPR _,- | at a samlet that he was landing—he caught the jack with his fly cast, but 
Sea-fishing eke Atay Oe aters .. at: s+ ++ 535 | smashed the rod: weight near 3 lb.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 
An Angling Elephant 530 | The Piscatorial Society .. os 535 _ 
The Parr .. ae s .» 530 | Otter’s Modern Angling Es Slapton Ley (Devonshire). 
River Reports .. “ -+ 532 | Correspondence Oe sth! PIKE FISHING EXTRAORDINARY.—Mr. C. Jacomb fishing the Ley from the » 
Fishing at Sleaford 533 | Club Reports ++ 537 | ath to the 20th of October (Sundays excepted), caught 94 pike weighing 
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RIVER REPORTS 


Thar es (Goring). é f 
CONDITION OF THE WATER.— Water very high and thick; no fishing for 


some time. PRoSPECTS: Prospects look well for a high flood. SPORT DURING 
THE PAST WEEK: Perch have been taking well; best day, 20 1b. of perch.— 
JOHN RusH. 





Thames (Kingston). 

CONDITION oF WATER: The river has risen about 2 feet 8 inches in two 
days, and very thick. Prospects: I should say the water would be all over 
the towing paths in the next 24 hours. SPORT DURING THE PAST WEEK: 
IT have not been out. My son caught a fine dace, that is all I have seen done ; 
a few roach here and there by the bank angler.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Richmond). 

The heavy rain has made the water very thick, and there is a rare stream 
running down the river now. We generally get bream in thick water, and if 
there is any, we ought to get them now as its thick enough; you can see to 
the depth of 8 inches of water. There has not been much doing this week, 
owing to the heavy rain; .most of the men have been ordered, but not been 
able to go out. J. Bushnell, out two days, 84 doz. of roach, and dace; C. 
Brown, one day, 4% doz. of dace; Job Brain, three days, 30 lb. roach and 
bream. The bank anglers have had a good turn of it this week, some of them 
getting some good roach and a few bream.—{OHN BUSHNELL. 


Thames (Windsor). 


Water rising rapidly, is now over the camp shedding at the Bridge House 
Hotel, and expect it much higher by Sunday. Very little has been done in 
the neighbourhood owing to the very rough state of weather, but few are out. 
In spite of the elements, Mr. H. Manning, of Windsor Castle, has been 
getting some good roach with James Gray, fisherman here. The principal 
take being on the 25th inst, when about 10 lb. were secured, the best half 
dozen going overI lb. each. Mr. Parsons, of Windsor, on Friday last had 
9 lb. 3 oz. of roach. Paste has been the bait used, and roach seem to take it 
freely. If kept clean in the using and made up of a clean piece of linen, it is 
undoubtedly as good a bait as can be used; but as the water is now coming on 
the grass, should fancy the tail-end of a well-scoured small lob (on a No. 6 
long shank Carlisle hook), and roach, perch, and chub ought to take it freely, 
especially if previously baited with the same cut up.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE, 


Dove (Derbyshire). 


There has been exceptionally good sport on the Dove and Manifold since my 
last. The keen, frosty night-air has had the effect of sharpening the piscine 
appetite. Two salmon were taken from the Dove below Rocester a few days 
siace with the artificial minnow; they each scaled about to lb. Six brace of 
good grayling were also taken from the same length on Saturday last with the 
small October dun, as were also 54 brace of nice fish (grayling) from the Nor- 
bury Club water the day previous. At the moment of writing rain is gently 
falling, but the river is as yet clear as gin. For the past six or seven days the 
air has been sharp and cold, and as the grayling is essentially a northern fish, 
they appear invigorated and give excellent sport when hooked. — THE 
SPLODGER. 





: : Exe and Canal (Exeter). | 
The rivers are in such a flooded state that all angling is suspended, the water 


being very thick, and the rivers in such a swollen state. Fields are covered 
with water, and the weirs present a very grand spectacle, the torrent of water 
being enormous ; Cowley Bridge being exceptionally attractive. The weather bas 
been and is now very stormy, and forsome days to come, evenshould a change 
come, all angling will be at a standstill. I am sorry I have not any good 
captures to mention. In the canal a few small pike were caught trolling, and 
with a live bait. This and the few ponds in the neighbourhoud are the only 
available fishing reports now, and only the hardiest fishermen will care to face 


the angry elements.—J. A. K. 
Exe (Exeter) 


Several pike have been taken from the canal, also carp—the latter not in very 
prime condition. Perch are shy, but are seen in schools, and, should this weather 
continue, some good creels will be made; but, owing to the uncertainty at this 
season, I am afraid that anything like a good report will not happen yet. 
Salmon are going up in cozntless numbers, also some very fine trout. Eels, 
flounders, shad, bass, mullet, and plaice have been, ana are, very plentiful. 
This week will nnish the month, and with it the salmon fishing on the Exe, and 
up to the present time, I am sorry to say, I can give no favourable results. 
There is one thing to be said for certain—it has been the worst season for rod 
fishing during the past 10 years. If there have been any taken in these parts 
latterly, the news has not reached me. It is very hard to get from the net 
fishermen what they have one during the season—everything is kept so dark; 
but I really do think the gentl men fishermen should tell us a little of their 
doings. Gulls are veiy plentiful, also cormorants. Four of the former were 
shot on Saturday by Mr. George Lee near the Exe Quay. “ Phaloropes ”’ and 
‘* Avocets”” have been marked down. River in flood from heavy rains, 

FRANK GOSDEN. 
, 4 (Exe (Tiverton.) 

The salmon fishing with us this year has been almost a blank. The few fish 
that have been killed have not been in first-class condition. As the season 
ends with this month, and our river just now is in flood higher than it has been 
before this year, fishing is practically over with us. 

Wm. Muprorp, 





together 485 lb., the largest fish 15 lb. The three best days were October 6, 
eleven fish weighing 69 lb; October 8, twenty fish weighing 98} 1b., and 
October 11, thirteen fish weighing 65 lb., all taken with live bait, snap tackle, 
and fishing with two rods. Mr. Alfred Jardine has a record of three days’ 
fishing with two rods—first day, forty-five fish weighing 189 lb., the largest 
113 lb. ; second day, forty-two pike weighing 175 lb., and the third day, one 
pike 35 lb., and eighteen others weighing 88 lb., making a grand total in the 
three days of 487 lb. all caught spinning and snap, but vot at Slapton Ley. 


_ Trent (Alrewas-.) : . 
Since my last communication, nothing has been done in our locality worthy 


of report. All the rivers now are in a state of flood, and miles of meadow 
land under water. As rain and snow is heavily falling at the time of writing, 
it is impossible to give an idea when the water will be right to resume 
operations.—JAMES GREGORY. 


Trent (Nottingham). 

The weather this week has been so contrary for anything like successful 
angling that the redsters have been brought almost toa standstill. It was true 
that in the early part of the week the water was plenty good enough for pike 
and chub fishing, and although things did not turn out to the angler’s expec- 
tations, a few good fish were caught. A pike of 20 lb. was caught with live- 
bait out of a noted bit of water below Nottingham, and several more, 6 lb. 
and 7 lb. each, were taken out of the same spot; but I must not mention the 
exact place. But this I will venture to state, that several good chub were 
caught in the neighbourhood of Ratcliff, scratching being the bait employed ; 
also a nice sample of dace were brought from Weston, all caught with maggots. 
Some anglers might think it strange that the fish during the last week have 
refused to take worms, in fact, that bait has been a complete failure. The only 
reason is, in my opinion, that the temperature of both air and water has been 
too low; therefore it is easily understood that the practical fishermen, who 
watch these little matters, do their work according to present circumstances. 
If the weather should turn suddenly cold, then the best idea is to change your 
bait, and try to find out something that will attract the attention of the fish ; 
because if these little matters are not carefully watched, failure is sure to follow. 
When the anglers were enjoying a nice bit of sport heavy rain came on, which 
lasted about 30 hours, which completely destroyed all chance of rod-fishing; 
and I expect a great flood will be the result.—W. BAILEY. 


Trent (Newark)- 

CONDITION OF THE WATER.—Once again are we blessed by a superabun- 
dance of water. The river is bank full and very thick, and is still rising, so 
cannot say when it will be in order for angling. Prospects: Look very 
gloomy ; for at the beginning of the week the water was in grand trim, and 
some decent bags have been made; but Jupiter Pluvius has put his veto on it, 
and says, stop; so there is nothing else to do just now, only mend and make 
your jack tackle, and wait patiently. SporT DuRING THE PAST WEEK: R. 
Chilton last Saturday had a nice catch of bream, 18 fish; but nothing very 
large; biggest about 21b. Some decent chub have been taken up to Tuesday 
by the aid of a bit of scratchings; and some good roach have been taken with 
tailend. One of our local anglers had one weighing « Ib. 10% oz. Thursday 
night, river still rising. A little more and the angler can sit on the gate, and 
fish in tLe middle of the fields —THE TRENT OTTER. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have had a very great deal of heavy rain at the beginning of this week, 
which has caused both the above rivers to be in floods to-day (Thursday), 
which has quite put a stop to angling for a few days. If no more rain fi 
the Wye ought to be right for fly-fishing by Monday, and the Derwent, the 
higher lengths, by Tuesday. Good sport ought to be had now off of both 
rivers as soon as they have run down and the weather gets settled. These 
floods coming will do a deal of good for they will sweep many of the leaves 
away, which were very troublesome to the grayling fly-fishers. Sport, up to 
the rain coming, has been very fair on both rivers, and baskets from 2 to 74 
brace per angler have been hauled. One of our London West End anglers, in 
three days’ fly-fishing, got 7} brace, 5 brace and 4} brace of good-sized gray- 
ling last week from the Chatsworth Water, chiefly with the smock fly; the 
weather was bitterly cold and the wind very boisterous, which was all against. 
There has also been some fine grayling killed below Crawford with bumbles 
and furnace flies. The pike fishers have killed a fair quantity of pike, both in 
the Derwent and in the canal, with small dace for baits, the fish running small. 
The cleach net party have killed a good deal of fish to-day with their nets. 
The bottom fishers in the Derwent next week ought to kill a lot of fish with 
both worms and maggots.—GEORGE JAMES Earon, Starkholmes, Matlock 
Bath. — 








NGeorGE JAmeEs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 

oblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 

Grecory’s Spinninc Baitrs.—‘‘The Gregory,’? the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“* Oxford,’? and the “‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing -tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the - 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd iby 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregoiy”’ is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham.—[Apvyrt.] 
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FISHING AT SLEAFORD. 

HAVE recently visited Sleaford in Lincolnshire for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it possesses any fishing 
attractions, and if so, whether those attractions are utilised for the 
benefit of the angling portion of its population. I go upon the 
broad principle—with the great increase of anglers everywhere 
there must of necessity be some, and not a few, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sleaford ; and there are few places of similar im- 
portance that do not possess pieces of water available in some 
way or other for anglers. The river Slea, which runs through the 
heart of Sleaford, has doubtless given the name to the town, asI was 
told during my visitthere that at onetime the inhabitants used to ford 
over the main street, and this explanation would naturally give 
the derivation of Sleaford. The town is certainly one of some 
importance, and has a station on the Great Northern Railway 
midway between Grantham and Boston, with another line of 
communication to Bourne, Essendine and Stamford, and in con- 
nection with trains to Spalding, Lincoln, and other places, so 
that there is every possible accommodation for travelling any- 
where and in every direction. The river Slea is fed from Boiling 
Wells a mile distance above Sleaford, deriving its name from the 
fact that the water at the head is always in a boiling state. The 
Slea empties into the river Witham. At the time of my visit it 
was in a flooded condition, the water running under the different 
bridges that span the streets literally boiling with rage, and this 
state of flood was caused by the overflow of the Trent, as 
Sleaford is said to have a connection with the Trent 
navigation. I had a good look over some of the principal 
portions of the Slea, and in some places there were some charming 
pieces of water and of good width. I heard many tales 
about the trout that used to be seen in the river from the 
bridge in the main street, but with sorrowful countenance 
it was remarked that that day had gone by and all interest in the 
fishing had nearly ceased. I inquired whether it was not possible 
to bring back a return of those good old days, and then the faces 
began to brighten with the feeling that if the matter could be 
influentially taken up and supported, the river Slea might be 
made oneof the best trout streams in England. There isnowno 
navigation on the river as there used to be, and the locks are 
gone—there are plenty of shallows, with places quite seven feet 
in depth. The Marquis of Bristol, as lord of the manor, claims 
the right of fishing; but his lordship and the respected agent, Mr. 
G. H. W. Harvey, would afford every facility to the Sleaford 
anglers for angling under the working of a well-managed associ- 
ation. I heard Mr. Harvey spoken of in the highest terms as 
being ready at all times to give permission to fish, and hopes 
were held out to me that I might possibly meet him in Sleaford, 
but it did not so happen. Some few years ago there used to be 
an Association with a subscription of one guinea per annum, and 
a keeper was appointed and kept to watch and preserve the river 
from poaching. Mr. Boatel, one of the officials at the gas-works, 
a thoroughly practical angler, but who, I regret to add, has now 
wetted his last line, was the secretary. During the existence of 
this society, several of the members succeeded in rearing about 
3000 salmon trout, which were placed in the river. But it appears 
the subscribers got discouraged in their work, as the fishing got 
worse instead of better, and not getting any sport they 
slackened in their zeal, and the Association soon came 
to grief. There must be some cause for this altered 
state of things, and the explanation was that given to me by one 
of the residents in Sleaford that the late secretary happened to 
be in Nottingham on one occasion, and in the market he caught 
sight of some beautiful trout on sale. He inquired, and very 
naturally, too, whether they had always a supply of these fish, and 
this was answered, “Yes, but not as many as we should like,” 
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Then came the further enquiry as to where they came from, and 
I suppose one can better imagine than describe the feelings of 
the late Mr. Boatel when he was told ‘Sleaford.’ There was 
evidently foul play somewhere, and quite enough, for a time, to 
upset the equilibrium of the officers of the Association. This 
would also explain the defective character of sport, as it was evi- 
dent the river was being poached by some one or other, and the 
fish thinned to a fearful extent. As a natural consequence, the 
members and officials became dispirited, and the Association soon 
became defunct. It is not too late to revive and rekindle the 
dying embers, as I could find there were still some genuine 
disciples of the rod ready to restore the river to its proper charac- 
ter; and the worthy steward would be ready to afford every 
facility. There are still some good trout in the river, as one of 
the anglers told me that, although he could not get as many as he 
used to do, he was able, in working hard, to get two brace of fish 
in the day, and generally good ones. He has caught them up to 
3 lb. each, but they have been taken as heavy as 6 1b. The fish 
were caught either with artificial minnows or the fly. I think the 
Association did not recognise their being taken with the worm. 
After gleaning all the information I could, I left with the feeling 
that it was a pity to see so beautiful a trout stream going 
to decay, and with a determination to write some words of 
encouragement for the resuscitation of the Association, which 
had so unfortunately languished. Surely some anglers could be 
found to come to the front again; and there are plenty of wealthy 
residents in Sleaford and neighbourhood who would, I am sure, 
come willingly forward, evenif they are not anglers, to give the 
society a good pecuniary start. Iam never dispirited, nor could | 
I be persuaded to give up the idea of making the Association and 
the fishing at Sleaford a manifest success. I have recently 
assisted in a similar work, and seen a preservation society, 
completely weakened to decay, thoroughly strengthened and 
Let a willing hands 
more, and see what can be done. Do not be disheartened 
at the past, If the river was netted, there are plenty of 
to prevent it by staking and other means. Besides, 
Sleaford could be made a great fishing centre, as there are plenty 
of private waters where permissions are occasionally obtainable, 
such as the lake at Ranceby Hall, Culverthorpe, and other 
places, where good fish are plentiful; and there is the Kirkby 
Ballast Pit, about two miles from Sleaford, well supplied with large 
jack, tench, and other fish. I hope on my next visit to Sleaford 
to find that the angling interests are being well represented in the 
establishment of another Association, and that the river Slea is 


revived. few come forward once 


ways 


beginning to yield some better takes of fish by increased and 
more satisfactory protection. ‘The Great Northern Railway makes 
Sleaford easy of access to anglers from an easy distance; and 
trout-fishers, when they know where some good trout-fishing 
could be got, are not particular in travelling ten or twenty miles to 
obtain it, and would gladly support and join any society that 
would afford them occasional advantages of catching a good 
basket of trout. 
B: 





STEAM LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 


T the Committee meeting at Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, 
— on Friday evening last, it was determined to hold the 
mass meeting at Willis’s Rooms about the third Monday in 
November, and Mr. McLaren, M.P., was to be invited to 
occupy the position of chairman on the occasion. In the event 
of Mr. McLaren being unable to attend, the names of Mr. Arthur 
Ottway, M.P., and Sir Henry Peek, Eart,, M.P., were mentioned 
to be invited to preside. ; 
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AN ANGLING IDYLL. 
ISHING in a boat has been described as an excuse for 
luxurious idleness. Sometimes, however, it issimply an excuse 
for flirtation. Occasionally the flat-bottomed boat contains 
ideal fishermen—steady-going old fellows, and energetic young 
fellows, who really mean business andare content, at the day’s end, 
with nothing less than a full creel. 

I have been present at fishing parties of all three kinds :— 

With a company of gay, light-hearted people who cared more 
about champagne cup anda picnic dinner, than all the roach 
and dace in the river. 

With thorough-bred anglers, who got early to the appointed 
meeting place, and went earnestly on with the work, till the long 
afternoon shadows of the willows, crept over the stream. 

And young men and women, who went up the river and sat in 
a boat all day, and did nothing but amuse themselves. 

With lovers who thought more about spooning than angling. 

With City men whose idea ofa day’s fishing was unlimited 
tobacco, undisturbed quiet, and shady reaches under the trees. 

There is profit in each and all these ways of angling. If we 
don’t catch fish we gain health ; and that, you willadmit, is some- 
thing. 

What more pleasant than to sit ina boat, out of the reach of 
the noise and the worry of life, and watch the still sunlit water ? 
If we get a bite now and again, well, we strike, and perhaps 
hook a roach ora minute specimen of the perch. What does it 
matter? Our dinners are not to be made of them; experienced 
anglers and civil innkeepers provide them, so we needn’t trouble 
ourselves about the weight of our catches. 

We belong to piscatorial societies, where members show 
specimens against each other for prizes and emblazoned testa- 
monials. We have aburning desire to land a great pike, whose 
skin, stuffed to its extreme tension, shall be placed in a glass case, 
club room, to provoke the wonder 
and excite the envy of our friends. Thanks to Izaak Walton the 
Fleet Street hosier, angling long ago became popular. He dis- 
covered the capabilities of the Lea, and, by his happy mode of 
From the days of 


and exhibited in our 


description, set the fashion for stream-fishing. 
Piscator and Viator it has been accepted as essentially the con- 
templative man’s recleation; and every one who chooses to go 
few miles out of town, and drop a line into the water must needs 
be thoughtful, imaginative and poetic. 

Some prosaic souls may perhaps have agreed with the great Dr. 
Johnson, that angling meant nothing more than a rod, a line,a 
fish at oneend anda fool at the other; but the sport has pro- 
gressed in public favour notwithstanding. 

Later writers, as is their invariable custom have improved 
upon Walton and Cotton. They have dilated upon the natural 
history of river fishes ; they have talked learnedly of lines, floats, 
reels, hooks, and all manner of ingenious tackle ; but the ‘‘ Com- 
pleat Angler” still remains the best, as it was the first, book of its 
kind—an English classic in the truest sense of the term. 

Happy the man who can find in this simple sport a relief from 
the cares of business and the daily worries of life, 

We go up the river and sit lazily in a boat, and pretend to fish; 
and when we have thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, we come home, 
and talk of the delights and pleasures of our day’s outing. 
Such a day’s pleasure seems to be the very height of ambition 
with some folk. A little 
company of four, where, perhaps, only one occupies. himself 
seriously with the business which brought them together, and 
even he wears an expression suggestive rather of day-dreaming 
than of float- watching. 


Folks, for instance, that we have seen, 


A young lady with a book is absorbed in the progress of its story, 


a love story, most probably, She is intent upon its pages, utterly 


regardless of her companions, entirely unmindful of the glowing 
sunlight, the gently waving trees, the water lilies, and the almost 
stirless river! Between this reading lady and the serious angler 
there should be acommunity of feeling, the possession of calmand 
undisturbed repose ! 

In the other end of the boat, however, we have life and activity 
enough. A double suggestion of angling, easily interpreted. A 
coquettish, plump, apple-faced girl with the rod, cannot but 
be thinking of fishing for a husband, and the City man in 
wide-awake and knickerbockers is evidently prepared to be hooked. 
There cannot be a doubt about it, see how carefully he is ad- 
justing the bait; how prettily ansious she looks, as she watches 
the process! In the stillness of the summer afternoon may there 
not be whisperings, and sly glancings, and covert hand-pressings, 
and in the evening a declaration. 

ALFRED PALMER. 

Club House, East Anglian Piscatorial Society. 

Norwich. 








ANGLING RIGHTS ON THE THAMES. 


N UMEROUS occupiers of land abutting on the river Thames 

have lately taken upon themselves to attempt to prohibit 
angling, &c., in the river near or opposite their land. There is 
sound reason for believing that the claims they set up have no 
correct legal foundation, but it is manifestly out of the question for 
any one angier or sculler to single himself out to contest these 
unjustifiable claims; and therefore, as a means of meeting the 
annoyance, some frequenters of the river have resolved to estab- 
lish an association, with limited liability, to protect the interests 
of those concerned, and to secure a legal decision in the highest 
Court respecting the rights of all parties interested. It is 
proposed, with this view, to form an association with £1 shares, 
5s. to be paid on application, and the remainder at intervals of 
three months. Those only who are interested in the preservation 
of the river and its public rights are requested to associate them- 
selves with this movement, which is not in the slightest degree 


designed to interfere with any real or fair rights of landholders 


or others on the river. This projected association is intended 
simply as a convenient method of asserting and enforcing in a 
proper and lawful manner the public rights of its members to 
participate in the Thames fisheries, &c. 
Anyone willing to earnestly concur in this effort to secure 
public rights is requested to courmunicate with 
WitirAmM A. Crump & Sov, Solicitors. 


10, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 





JACK FISHING WITH LARGE DACE. 


M R. ELSDEN, Mr. Jones and Mr. Charles Elsden had a day’s 
jack-fishing in private water on Monday last, and the 
weather was everything that could be desired, the water also being 
in capital condition. The fish on the previons day, which was 
nearly all sunshine, were seen by the keeper feeding in all direc- 
tions, and it was doubtless owing to this circumstance that, having 
satisfied themselves, they fed excessively careful on the following 
day. The piece of water is not at all notable for large fish, but 
there are plenty of the size that generally occupy it; and, asa 
tule, on this account, it is useless to fish there with large bait. 
The anglers fo1 this occasion were unable to procure any mode- 
rate-sized dace, those that they had being only fit for fish of over 
8 lb. each, and the result was they did not hook half the number 
of fish they would otherwise have done. When Mr. Jardine 
fished this water some few years ago, he took an exceptionally 
large fish of 18 lb., and it was caught with a dace of certainly 
not more than five inches in length. My experience goes very 
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much against the use of large bait, and in the water I am refer- 
ring to I am satisfied small bait is the best of bait even for good- 
sized fish. Had Messrs. Elsden, Jones and C. Elsden been able 
to get some dace of about five inches in length, their take, 
instead of being thirteen jack would have been at least double 
the number. Then again, as regards this water, and there is 
always much to learn from experience, the only kind of fishing is 
with the live bait gorge. I have taken some of the best jack 
anglers of the present day to this place, such as Messrs. Alfred 
Jardine, H. L. Rolfe, Thomas Spreckley, J. Knechtli, aR 
Sachs, W. H. Blamey, J. P. Wheeldon, F. C. Hatfield and others 
and they all agree with me that itis the only way to catch them in 
any quantity. It may not be the most sportsmanlike method, but 
itis the best. My friends very much enjoyed the day on Monday 
Jast, and when they saw the thirteen fish on the grass, and con- 
sidered the difficulties under which they had been placed in refer- 
ence to the bait, they were perfectly satisfied. The fish were in 
good condition and very handsome in colour. B. 








CALIFORNIAN SALMON FOR EUROPEAN WATERS. 


Algattgs date of October 15th Mr. Fred Mather, editor of the 
New York Forest and Stream, writes to us as follows :— 


“DeEaR Sir,—I take the liberty to send slip from the New 
York Herald of yesterday. 


“If of use to you, it may be of interest to say that the steamer 
Victoria, which sailed on the 16th, carried 25,000 eggs of the 
Salmo quinnat to ‘‘Spratt’s Patent,” Henry Street, London.— 


Very truly yours, “FRED MATHER.” 


The following is a copy of slip from the Herald :— 


CALIFORNIA SALMON Ecos ror Europr.—On Tuesday Jast seven crates, 
containing 100,000 eggs each of Californian salmon, arrived in Newark, N. J., 
from the United Statessalmon-breedingranch on the McCloud River, California, 
to be repacked for Europe. They were consigned to Mr. Fred. Mather, editor of 
forest and Stream, who has successfully sent them to Earope for the past four 
years in refrigerators of his own device. They are sent by the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries to the following addresses: Deutsch 
Fischerei Verein, Berlin, 300,000 ; Charles Schuster, Freiburg, Baden, 50,000 ; 
F. Busse, Geestemiinde, Germany, 50,000; Société d’Acclimation, Paris, 
100,000 ; C. J. Bottemanne, Bergen-op-Zoom, Holland, 100,000; Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, 100,000. The eggs for France and Holland went 
yesterday in the steamships Cawada and P. Caland, and those for Germany 
will go on Saturday in the Veckar. These eggs are but a small part of a car 
load which recently arrived in Chicago, and were distributed from there to the 
Fish Commissioners of many States and Territories for the purpose of stocking 
their waters.’’ 


[What will Sir Rose Price, Bart., say to this >—Ep.] 








THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 
HE following fish have been weighed-in at Ashley’s Hotel, 
principally on Monday evening last, the weekly meeting 
night of the members. Mr. J. Ross Faulkner from the Ouse at 
Bedford, one jack of 8 lb. 8 oz., and one of 31b. 8 oz. taken with 
spinning tackle. Mr. Andrew Orter, a pike of 19 Ib. 2 oz., caught 
with spinning tackle at Hurley, and not weighed-in for compe- 
tition. Mr. Orter also weighed in from Hurley four jack weighing 
211b., the largest 7 lb. 80z., and three eels scaling 8 lb. 10 OZ., 
the largest 4b. 8 oz. Mr. Robinson a brace of jack from public 
waters, weighing glb. 120z. Mr. T. Huggett, from the Avon, 
five jack weighing 28 lb. 14 0z., and four others weighing 
19 lb. 5 0z., making a total of 48 lb. 3 oz., the largest 7 Ib. 11 02. 

————— 


OTTER’S “MODERN ANGLER.” 
ESSRS. Alfred and Son, of 20, Moorgate Street, have just 
issued a new edition of this classic on angling, which should 
be in the hands of every fisherman. We notice that a considerable 
portion of the book has been re-written by the author, who, 





being himself an accomplished and successful angler, is well 
qualified to produce a practical work such as the one before us, 











There are several new illustrations of fish, drawn on stone by the 
author, in addition to some fresh plates of tackle, including the 
FIsH1nG GAZETTE spinners and the various styles of pike snap- 
tackle, showing how they are fixed to the bait. Anglers will 
find in these pages all the data necessary, respecting rods, reels, 
lines, &c., and, what is equally of importance, how, when, and 
where, to fish. 

The trout-fisherman will discover plenty to interest him and 
much that he will find useful to his particular branch of the art: 
whilst the angler for pike has a world of information about the 
various styles of spinning and snap-fishing, very fully illustrated 
with diagrams, so that the veriest tyro may see at a glance how 
to put on a bait that shall deceive and capture even the most 
cunning of the finny tribe. The barbel-fisherman, again, has a 
very lucid description ofthe manner in which the “ travelling ” 
float is worked; and the various methods of angling for carp. 
tench, roach and other fish are very fully discussed in such a 
manner that a learner may soon, by a little attention to details, 
become sufficiently skilful to use the rod and line with a reason- 
able expectation of success. There is also a quantity of valuable 
information about the different rivers, lakes, &c., the Thames 
especially coming in for a good share of notice, probably because 
“Otter” is on the committee of the T. A. P.S. He has also in- 
serted in this edition a fresh map of the Thames, in addition to 
his table of distances from London Bridge to the various locks 
and bridges, with the names of inns and fishermen at the several 
stations. We notice that ‘“ Otter” has appended an extremely 
useful chapter on ‘‘sea-fishing, which comes very opportunely at 
a time when this subject is engaging so much public attention as 
a variety in the way of sport. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed b y our Correspondents. | 








THE SAMLET. 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. John Foster, the river-keeper, must briefly be 
answered as follows—first, to Mr. Foster as a private individual, and, secondly, 
as river-keeper :— 

Allegation I.—T have caught samlets with hook and kept them alive for 
weeks.’? This may be true; but how many died, and under what conditions 
were they kept ? 

Allegation II.—*‘ T have caught them in nets,’ &c., ‘and never had one die.” 
Such a statementis beyond allcrediting; one need, indeed, have charity and to 
spare, but though charity believeth all things it cannot believe what it knows 
to be otherwise. Why were the fish carried absolutely eleven miles? ‘The 
majority of Fosters and the bulk of river-keepers, after so much labour, would 
have consigned them not to the polluted Trent, but to a much more murky 
paunch, and so, I suppose, did Mr. John Foster. It may be uncharitable to 
hint such a thing, but I, a dreadful raven, shaking terror from my wings, have 
been taking lessons from the benign, and drinking freely of the milk of human 
kindness dealt so lavishingly to me by “ F.,’’ ««Indignant,” and by ‘‘ Thong.” 
In relation to nets, I never brought such an article into the argument. If the 
net be of small mesh, as compared with the size of the fish, little harm may be 
inflicted ; but if the mesh be large, allowing the entry of the head and encircling 
of the gills by the string, more injury will probably occur in extrication than 
with the fly-hook. For what reason were the samlets taken away? Assuredly 
not to show how a keeper can elude the law, whilst others must be 
punished ? 

Allegation III,—‘‘T have caught trout and kept them alive from Saturday 
until Monday.’’ Mode of capturenot mentioned. This does not affect my 
argument in the slightest, even when dealing with the aquarium. In many 
cases samlets take several days to die after the injury inflicted, whilst trout are 
yet more tenacious of life. The trout Mr. Foster caught were no doubt of fair 
bulk, whilst my remarks more particularly refer to small fish ranging from half 
an ounce to four ounces, but the great majority about an ounce. The remarks 
on pike are not to the point ; the fish were practically of large size, andofa 
very hardy tribe, whilst I see no evidence which can be adduced to show 
that even some, if not many, of these great strong fish did not ultimately 
die. 

Allegation IV.—‘ T have caught hundreds of dace for pike bait, and never lost 
more that had been caught with the hook than with net, and I think not so 
many.’’ As before remarked, if a suitable net be employed, the fish ought 
only to be slightly injured ; and this being the case, whilst Mr. Foster can only 
say whathe thinks and not what he knows—which, coming from him,would, to 
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a scientific and observant mind, be even then extremely doubtful—we__ can 
afford to wait for better and more reliable evidence. In Allegation I. the 
netted fish were all said to have lived; in the second case the trout, netted or 
hooked, appear to have lived from the statement, as no deaths are named ; 
whilst now, Mr. Foster, you tell us that you fancy there were fewer deaths 
amongst the hooked fish than those from the net. Surely, Mr. Foster, your 
memory is most oblivious. The hardihood of dace, samlet and trout may not be 
quite the same, but the case is only one of degree. 

I may say Allegation IV. shows Mr. Foster’s ignorance, if not much more; 
for whilst trout and samlets die in the way already mentioned, dace, bleak, and 
young chub also die in the course of a day if they are doomed to perish from the 
effects of the injury. Ihave caught roachin the Brent canal, and dace and 
perch in the the Brent river, and they have died in the course of, at least, 
twenty-four hours. All these coarse fish have large scales, easily displaced ; 
andI am convinced in these varieties many of the baneful effects atten ding 
capture are in a great measure due to the removal in the action of unhooking of 
the scaly covering. It is partly like being flayed and turned adrift, and in many 
fish, especially the samlet, turns up the soil for the reception of fungoid 
growths, whilst thus it is that so much disease is widely spread by the return 
of maimed, unhealthy fish, specially prepared for the contamination and des- 
truction of the race. 

Mr. John Foster crowns his paragraph of misleading statements with an 
allegation so gross as to stultify his whole letter. Superlatively a fly-fisher as I 
am, who will yield that position to none in the United Kingdom or Norway, 
who does not fear that his average basket in the autumn season in some stream 
which has been depleted in the springand summer with the worm, fly and minnow, 
will be as heavy as that of foregoing fishers, and who seldom uses the worm or 
minnow—being able to beat old practitioners of these baits in their own water 
whilst adhering to the fly ; yet I believe I could show Mr, Foster practically 
and unpleasantly, as far as his basket is concerned, how simply pre-eminent is 
the natural fish in deadliness when compared with the artificial bait—a fact to 
which few anglers are blind. ‘‘T.S.’’ shows how erroneous are the state- 
ments of Mr, Foster, which must be taken cam grano salis. A river-keeper 
naturally does battle for one of the duties of his calling ; were these duties 
rendered needless the keepers would lose an avocation, whilst they and the 
Cockney sportsmen—confound their politics and knavish tricks—would no doubt 
curse, in no muttered tones, the croakings of THE RAVEN. 





ANGLING CIVILITIES. 


S1r,—There are, no doubt, many of your readers who, like myself, look 
forward weekly for your valuable paper, in order to glean from its columns 
some useful knowledge of the noble sport—angling. I must confess for my 
own part that since I have subscribed to your journal I have derived from it 
some excellent hints, which I intend to turn to good account at my earliest 
opportunity; but asa beginner and an inexperienced angler, there is a diffi- 
culty which I, and, I suppose, others similarly situated, find in obtaining that 
knowledge which is so essential to a man who seeks pleasure and recreation 
with the rod at the river side, When first I determined to spend a few hours 
of my leisure in pursuing the inhabitants of the deep, I spent no small sum in 
the purchase of books which fro-n the title-page led me to suppose that I would 
find all I required contained within ; Lut I must acknowledge that, though I 
read the works in question as carefully and as closely as the most eager student, 
yet I was very little the wiser after my work. I then took myself to the water 
side, well supplied with tackle and what I considered very requisite for the 
sport. My sad experiences of that day might very likely tend to damp the 
ardour of young aspirants to angling fame, so I will not stay to describe them, 
suffice it to say that I returned home, if not a wiser a sadder man. 

There is, however, one point which has puzzled me ever since that 27- 
eventful day, something which I could never understand, and upon which I 
would like some kind correspondent of yours to enlighten me. Standing on 
the banks of the river I fished were several accomplished and experienced 
anglers, who no doubt saw the dilemmas which I constantly came into 
contact with, yet there was not one courteous enough to assist a poor and 
ignorant beginner even with as much as a hint ; each seemed so bent upon his 
own interest—each seemed so taken up with se7/—that I well-nigh conceived 
the idea that angling and selfishness were fast companions, in fact, insepa- 
rable, and that, the more finished the angler, the more selfish the man. 
Surely, there are enough fish in the waters for all the anglers in existence 
aye, and even more—then why that strict silence and unfriendly look? why 
that churlish glance, which conveys to the sensitive mind the impression that 
the beginner has no right to seek a little sport where the efficient sportsman is 
seeking his recreation? It has suggested itself to me, sir, that each club, or 
those that are in the best pecuniary position, might have a tutor attached to 
the institution, from whom the uninitiated might learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples of angling, &c., such as preparing the rod, line, hook and bait, casting 
the fly, spinning and trolling. Books are all very well ; and I know from expe- 
rience that unless the beginner sees these things done and is shown how to do 
them, the knowledge to be derived from the very best book published is very 
little service in practical fishing, I feel certain that such an attaché to the 
angling clubs would induce many an intending angler to join the established 
societies, and would enable many to reap amusement from a pastime which 
a cannot attempt for want of knowledge.—I am, &c., STELLA. 

cia 25. 


[When “ Stella’? is himself a master of the art, he will not be so surprised 
at this often merely apparent incivility on the part of anglers. Angling is an 
art which requires the utmost attention. Let ‘‘ Stella”? imagine for a moment 
that he is a crack cricketer, and that Spofforth is just about to trundle down a 
terrible shooter which he knows will be dead on his middle stump. What 
would “ Stella”’ say to an entire stranger going up to him and asking questions 
about the game? Or, if ‘‘ Stella’? were deer-stalking in the Highlands, would 
he feel pleased by being interrupted, and perhaps have the only chance in the 
day spoiled? It is just the same in angling, and “ Stella” should get some 
friend to devote time and trouble in teaching him, and not expect a stranger to 
doit. At the same time we believe that no angler will 1efuse information if 
it is properly asked for and not at an inopportune time. We have frequestly 








been most kindly treated by entire strangers when fly-fishing, jack-fishing and 
roach-fishing, when we have wanted baits, or information, or tobacco, but we 
did not ask when the angler was intent on his fly or his float.—Ep.] ; 





ANOTHER ‘‘CLUB SQUABBLE.” 

S1r,—I appeal to you as the proper medium on this ‘fishy’. matter. 

There has been a great deal of “‘bunkum”’ displayed through, another 
medium by the secretary and members of the Battersea Piscatorial Society to 
the following effect, viz.:— 

A public challenge was issued in the Referee that they would fish from one to 
twenty members of the Clapham Junction Club a match for five or ten pounds, 
adding that particulars could be obtained of their secretary, or that a match 
could be made through the Referee. In the following week’s impression of 
same medium we answered the challenge by accepting it, and at the same 
time appointed the day and hour for them to meet an equal number of our 
members at our club-room, situate about 200 yards from theirown. We 
were careful enough that it should not be on the club night in order that there © 
should. be no excuse as to club duties, &c. We waited until one hour had 
expired beyond the time given, and it was then proposed that a reminder 
should be sent to them, saying that the members were anxiously awaiting their 
arrival, and that we should feel obliged if they would come and settle the 
matter. The secretary was nowhere to be found, but the chairman happened 
to be there, but as the letter was addressed to the secretary he felt that he was 
not at liberty to open it. Ourmember explained to him the nature of the note, 
but he made some statement to the effect that we were out of form; at the 
same time telling him that we ought to have written to their secretary if we 
intended to accept the challenge. We naturally put this bunkum down as a 
paltry excuse, and at once wrote to the Referee, saying how surprised we were 
at their non-appearance, and, in future, considering the uncourteous way they 
had treated us we should decline to answer any further correspondence on this 
matter. I may mention that the same day a letter appeared in the same 
columns from ‘them, informing us that it was usual before deciding angling 
contests to show on what terms they were to be fished. "We were quite aware 
of this fact without being informed by the secretary of the Battersea Piscatorials 
that he kad such a store of wisdom treasured in his cranium. He surely did 
not suppose that we should lay our money out in such a reckless way; the 
very fact of our appointment was sufficient to tell him that we intended 
going fully into the matter. And he concludes his letter by saying that any 
information respecting angling contests that the Clapham Junction Club are 
deficient in can be obtained at the club-house of the Battersea Piscatorials. 

By such an impertinent addendum one would suppose that every angling 
society or club must henceforth look up to Ye Battersea Piscatorials for every 
information in angling contests. Probably they have printed forms ready for 
the use of anglers in general. But, to be as brief as possible, the brag dis- 
played by them can only be effaced by their carrying out their original 
idea. They issued a public challenge, and we publicly accepted it—pro- 
viding their conditions were reasonable and just—and I am ina position to 
state that we are desirous of meeting them, and arranging a match for ten 
pounds. And in order that it shall not be a matter of gain for either side, 
we propose that the amount shall be handed over as a contribution to the 
Anglers’ Benevolent Fund. 


CONDENSED. 

A issues a public challenge. 

B accepts it ; at the same time appoints a day to meet A as to conditions 
of match. 

A isthe secretary of avery formal club, which feels slighted because B did not 
write a letter to know under what conditions the match was to be 
fished. 

B comes to the conclusion that such formality is all bosh, considering they 
had a clear week to discuss the matter among themselves, and meet the 
challenged as a party of ‘‘ gentlemen” would naturally do to discuss 
the conditions in a friendly manner, as was anticipated. : 

A published to the angling world that they are great authorities in such 
matters, and in future all anglers must look up to them for informa- 
tion on their club nights, which they omitted to mention. 

B comes to the conclusion that they are a set of humbugs; for if they really 
meant business they would have foregone any formalities which they 
boast so highly of, and made a match, if only to retain the popularity 
and honour of their club. = 

Apologising for trespassing so far on your valuable space,—I am, &c., 

J. C. Innes, member of the Clapham Junction Angling Club. 


THE BRIDGE-HOUSE HOTEL DINNER. 


S1r,—I should like to know what is to come of the Bridge House Hotel 
Dinner? Is it to endin expressions of good feelings only, or are we to have 
the following wants remedied ?—1st. Entire abolition of netting. 2nd. Roach 
and bream thoroughly fenced at spawning time, and not, as at present, 
absurdly early. 3rd. The interest of the Railway Company being identical 
with anglers, to give further aid in helping them to protect waters that are now 
being despoiled with the nets ; also to ask their aid to enable working-men 
anglers to fish waters barred to them principally of a Sunday, as thousands 
of working men can only get that one day a week for health and recreation. 
4th. The Associations of London anglers to be urged to dz the right of fish- 
ing when it is possible to obtain it—it would be the very dest way to spend 
surplus money.—I am, &c., A ONE-DAY-A-WEEK-ONLY ROACH ANGLER, 

49, Manchester Street. 


A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—In accordance with the request of ‘‘C. H.,” I have again read his 
letter in No. 178, Sept. 18, 1880, and must say it still seems to me to convey 
the information that he obtained his sport in the river running from Hellingly ~ 
to Horsebridge, and it was this stretch of water which I condemned. If he 
were fishing in the upper part, that would be in the neighbourhood of Hel- 
lingly; he, I must admit, mentions ponds and marshes but does not say that 
he fished in them, but does say that he had no difficulty in obtaining permis- 
sion to fish in the river at Horsebridge, and in his second letter admits exactly 
what I predicted to anglers there, viz., a blank day. Ido not think I should 
have noticed the letter had I not thought it calculated to cause some disappoint- 
ment to any who might be induced by its glowing terms to visit the spot as 
everyone, like myself, may not care for pond fishing, and I certainly am induced 
to answer his second letter by the extraordinary question with which he winds it 





- house of the Anchor and Hope Society on Wednesday last. 
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up “‘ May T ask If Mr. Clift ever caught carp or tench in rivers, or if any other 
anglers have??? Oh, shade of old Izaak! do we not read of such catches in 
the GAZETTE almost any day ? A few days before the Mundella Act first came 
in force, it would therefore be about the 12th of March, 1879, my wife and 
myself fished for and caught in the river at Pevensey, from half-past 2 to half- 
past four, upwards of 12 lb. of tench of from 1} to 3 lb. each ; and she hooked 
and, after from ten minutes’ toa quarter of an hour’s capital play, brought to 
bank a pretty little jack of 3} Ib. weight, which had seized her worm on rather 
fine gut. 

Apologising for occupying your space, which I shall not do again on this 
snbject, lam, &c., Dib. CLIar. 

Eastbourne, Oct. 23. i 





CARP AND TENCH IN RIVERS. 


Sir,—Your coriespondent ‘‘C.H.” asks if Mr. Clift or other anglers “have 
ever caught carp or tenchinrivers. He will therefore be interested to know 
that in the river Nene, which flows through Northamptonshire, considerable 
quantities of tench are caught every year. On one day in last August, I was 
witness to the capture of a fine tench, and to the losing of an equally fine one 
after being fairly sighted. The members of the different clubs, by which the 
river is strictly preserved, could doubtless multiply instances. Before seeing 
“C. H.’s” query, I was certainly under the impression that most good pike 
rivers generally contained tench. Of carp I say nothing. 

While writing, allow me to thank you for your kindly attention, and Mr. 
Keene for his courteous reply to my letter in your issue of the 18th, which 
have helped me to what I wished to learn. One more question to experienced 
fishers in tidal rivers :—Does practice show any noticeable difference in the 
capture of river fish between an ebbing or flowing tide P—I am, &c. W.B. 

549, Caledonian Road, N. 


[Carp and tench are, of course, frequently caught in rivers—there are plenty 


in the Thames.—ED., ] 


“POUR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES.” 


S1r,—Mr. Critchfield and self were out fishing on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last ; and, despite the intense cold and snow, we succeeded in landing 1 pike, 
weighing 7 lb. 5 0z.; 1 pike, 6 lb. 14 oz. ; several others weighing 43 lb. 9 oz. 
—making a total of pike 57 lb. 12 oz.; 1 chub, 33 lb.; 1 perch, 2} lb.— 
making a grand total of 63 lb. 12 oz. I may mention that they were weighed 
and exhibited at the Izaak Walton Angling Society, of which we are members. 


—I am, &c., J. W. MorGAn. 
Oct. 22. 


~ 


CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 
The following members weighed-in fish on October 24th:—Mr. Dymond, 
chub; Mr. J. Shaw, bream; Mr. Thompson, bream.—C. HARTLAND. 








AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Messrs. D. Thorpe and F. Harding had a show of roach and dace ; Mr. W. 
Lake, roach from Pulborough; S. Patrick, roach from the Lea; Mr. Wood, 
roach. The members will fish a pegged-down match on the Lea,on the first 
Sunday in November.—J. WORLEDGE, 

Oct. 24. 





AMICABLE WALTONIANS. , 

The annual supper of this Society takes place on Thursday, November 4th. 
The takes of fish last Sunday were very good. Mr. Newman, with several 
heavy bream from the Avon; Mr. Embleton, sen., roach from the Lea; Mr. 
Rix, roach from ‘the Lea; Messrs. Vanhegan and Embleton, perch. The 
members have received three prizes from the late exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall.—C. Irvin, Sec. 


_. ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Sunday, the 24th, a peg-down match took place at St. Margaret’s, 
fourteen members competing. A Shakel, first! G. Taylor, second; T. 
Bowling; third; A. Glass, fourth. A central visit took place at the above 
club on Tuesday, October 26th, three clubs were represented, plenty of 
harmony, and a very enjoyable evening was spent.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

OCct27. 

The general return visit of the Central Association took place at the club- 
Considering the 
unfavourable weather the attendance was very fair. Members of the following 
clubs contributing some excellent songs: The Star, Bermondsey, Odds and 
Evens, Great Northern, Canonbury, and Angler’s Pride. On the roll being 
called, eight clubs responded. The next visit will be paid to the Canonbury.— 
J. Fitcu. 

ct. 27. 





BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

Several members of this society were out during the week with the following 
results. Mr. Wilson, 3 lb. of roach from the I.ea; Mr. Hines, 4 Ib. 2 oz. of 
perch and roach from Staines ; Mr. Williams, r oach and dace, and myself 
4 lb. 6 oz. of roach, one roach going 1} lb., all taken bank-fishing. On 
Thursday next we decide our club match.—C. NEWMAN, sec. 


BORDESLEY WALTONIAN SOCIETY. 


The members of the above to the number of twenty met on Tuesday, 19th 
Oct., at Binton-on-Avon, to fish their third match this season ; and notwith- 
standing the intense cold, suceeded in landing some very fine fish; they had 
what is called a roving commission. After fishing six hours time was called, the 
bags were tied and sealed by the referee, and a start for the club-house was 
made after a very pleasant day’s sport. Arrived there, the weighing commenced 
when the following were declared the winners :—1st, Mr. Yates, given by Mr. 
Seymore; 2nd, Mr. Kendall, given by Mr. Heaton; 3rd, Mr. Nicholls, given 
by Mr. Baggot; 4th, Mr. Purcocks, given by Mr. Nichols; 5th, Mr. Forman, 
given by Mr. Byfield; 6th, Mu. Tildesley, given by Mr. Whitehouse; 7th, Mr. 
Whitehouse, given by Mr. Kendal. Special prize takers: Mr. Purcock’s, 
given by Mr. Howlett ; Mr. Smith, given by Mr. Johnston; Mr, Dearn, given 
by Mr. Smith.--T, DEAN, Secretary. 





BOUGHTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following members of the Boughton Angling Club weighed-in fish 
during the last few days :—Mr. J. Poole, Mr. W. Hopkins; Mr. Bosworth 
twice. There were chub, dace, roach, and eels. Some trout were returned 
to their natural element by another member.—J. A. GRIFFIN. 


On the 24th the following members weighed-in fish :—Messrs. Small and 
Seeley, 8 lb, roach and dace from Great Marlow; Mr. Springle with 7 Ib. of 
very handsome roach from Cookham; Messrs. Goodyer and Hemson, 6 lb. 
roach and dace and 1 jack 4 lb., from Maidenhead. On the 3Ist a peg-down 
match for seven valuable prizes will be held at Bourne End.—W. Rosson, 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Only one member weighed in on the 24th, Mr. Castell 2 lb. of roach, from 
the Roding. Other members went out, but their takes wereso small they did 
not care to weigh-in.—I*. CASTELL, sec. 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On October 24th, Mr. J. Innes weighed-in from Shepperton 6 lb. 7} oz. of 
nice roach; Mr. B. Wellman, fishing at Staines, got among some splendid 
roach, 9 lb. 7 0z., one beauty weighing 1 lb. 14 oz., and seven others weighing 
6 lb. 2 oz., this being his first weigh-in since his rejoining again. It is re- 
quested that all members will attend on Thursday next, as there is some 
important business to do, and to arrange tie next four prizes.—E. WILSON, 
Sec. 

Oct. 6. ———— 
CLERKENWELL AMATEURS. 

On the 24th October three or four members of the above club went out, and 
first arrival home to club house was Mr. C. H. Jones with a fine show of roach 
and dace from the Thames. ‘The next was Mr. Ed. Smith with a fine-fed jack 
from the Lea at Waltham, weight 5 lb. 2 0z.— JOSEPH RUSSEN. 

October 24th, 1880. 





DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The winners of the prizes competed for in the roving match on the 24th 
inst. were as follows ;—Mr. Bunn Ist, with glb. 8 oz. roach; Mr. Fortescue 
2nd, with 4]b. 8 oz. roach; Mr. Finch 3rd, with 31b. 20z. roach and dace; 
Mr. C. Richardson 4th, with 2 1b. 9 0z. roach; Mr. Eagles 5th, with 2 1b. 8 oz. 
and Mr. Willdey 6th, with 11b. 120z. roach. Messrs. Venour, Kidd, Midson, 
Legge and Barnes also weighed-in roach and dace.—W. L, 

DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

This society had theix first supper on the 14th, when about thirty sat down. 
Great honour is due to our worthy treasurer and host, Mr. Galloway, for the 
way he served the supper. This club, though only four months old, is in a fair 
way of soon becoming a strong club, numbering 35 members already. There 
was a nice show of roach on the 18th, Mr. B. Sargant had from Pangbourne 
II Ib. 5 oz.; Messrs. Hyde, W. Sargant and O. Sargant had roach. <A peg- 
down match will take place at Rickmansworth on November 8th for an oil 
painting value £5, and several other prizes will be fished for.—C. CLARK, sec. 





EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

The first dinner of this already prosperous society took place on Thursday 
evening, 2Ist inst., at head-quarters (Host A. Palmer’s), the Great Eastern 
Tavern, St. Stephen’s, and passed off verys uccessfully indeed. The worthy 
host placed an excellent repast upon the tables, and gave great satisfaction to 
the large number of guests. The room was appropriately decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, designs composed of rods, landing nets, &c., and cases of stuffed 
fish artistically arranged added to the general effect. In the unavoidable 
absence of the President (John Boyce, Esq.), Mr. J. R. Wellington occupied 
the chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. R. W. Nockolds (hon. 
sec.), W. G. Capon, W. Wright, R. Bradley, F. Bradley, J. Parker, W. 
Howard, S. G. Hovell, W. Vout, T. Randall, R. Palmer, Roe, A. Palmer, 
T. Saul, H. Sparrow, Wilde, Hartt, Dye, C. S. Fowler, G. Warner, Lamb, 
Campling, Gardiner, E. Brooks, Hinsby, S. Bennett, F. Read, J. Cupper, 
&c. The vice-chair was occupied by Mr. A. E. White. After dinner the 
Chairman proposed the loyal toasts, which were duly honoured, and in giving 
‘‘ The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,’’ said he had on the previous evening 
the pleasure of dining with Riding-Master Malone, of the 6th Inniskillings, 
who gained the Victoria Cross at the early age of twenty, and was a Balaclava 
hero (applause). Before the toast was drunk the vice-chairman called atten- 
tion to the fact that that day was the 75th anniversary of the battle of Trafal- 
gar, when the gallant Norfolk hero, Lord Nelson, lost his life in gaining one of 
the greatest victories on record (applause, ‘‘ The Death of Nelson” being appro- 
priately sung by the secretary). Sergt. Wilde (ist N. R. V.) replied to the 
toast, and said that recent events had shown that the army was as brave now as 
in the times of Marlborough or Wellington, while the reserve forces of this 
country would, if occasion called them out, emulate the splendid example set 
them by the Cape Volunteers (applause). The vice-chairman gave, ‘‘ The 
health of the Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation of Norwich,’’ alluding to the 
noble-heartedness alwzys exhibited by the chief magistrate, and especially 
during the disastrous floods which two years ago devastated a large portion of 
the city; while the sheriff had fulfilled his onerous duties to the satisfaction of 
his fellow citizens ; and the Corporation, he believed, endeavoured to promote 
the best interests of the city. Of the Corporation he hoped their chairman 
would one day become a member, and that he would rise to the position of 
Chief Citizen (cheers and musical honours), The Chairman responded in appro- 
priate terms, and took occasion to censure certain remarks made in the FISHING 
GAZETTE by a clerk at Carrow Works, and which were derogatory, not only to 
the E. A. P. S., but of their worthy president Mr. Boyce himself. Mr. Boyce 
was a most worthy man, and those who sought to traduce him were evidently 
not acquainted with him (hear, hear). As to the statement by the writer of 
the remarks in question that only two members of the E. A. P. S. were mem- 
bers of the Yare Preservation Society, he was entirely in error, for he (the 
chairman) was a member of both, and there were many others. The writer’s 
observations were both uncalled for and unnecessary, and though the 6th ward 
might be very well for Radicalism, it would not do for the E. A. P. S. 
(laughter and cheers). The Chairman concluded by proposing in eulogistic 
terms, ‘Success to the E, A. P. S., with the health of the hon. sec.’’ (cheers 
aud musical honours). In responding, the secretary said the society was in an 
inereasingly flourishing condition, and at their fishing match he believed they 
did better in the matter of weight than any other club in Norwich (applause). 
With respect to the letter in the FISHING GAZETTE he said that many mem- 
bers of the E. A. P. S. belonged to the Y. P. S:, but the cup belonging to the 
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former was fished for by the whole club, and not by a favoured few (hear, hear). 
Thissociety intended to subscribe towards the Y.P.S.,and that would entitle them 
probably to be represented at their meetings when some questions of interest 
might be asked, He respected the Y. P. S., and said that the very objects 
that association had in view were fully appreciated by the various fishing clubs 
in the city, whose institution was in a great measure due to the establishment 
and operations of the former society (hear, hear). In conclusion, the secretary 
announced that it was in contemplation to have a “ piking match ” shortly—a 
novelty in these parts—and for this competition the chairman of that evening 
promised a handsome money prize, while he hoped the list would be aug- 
mented until it reached the bulk of that for which they had lately competed 
(applause). Mr. W. G. Capon proposed the health of the chairman, and con. 
gratulated the club on its unprecedented success, but deprecated the remarks 
made by the writer in the FISHING GAZETTE with the object of depreciating 
the society. ‘‘ The health of the Vice-Chairman,’’ ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ (acknow- 
ledged by Mr. IF. Bradley), ‘‘ The donors of prizes,’’ and other toasts followed, 
and the meeting separated at midnight. Mr. S. Bennett presided at the 
pianoforte, and some capital songs were rendered during the evening by 
Messrs. Nockolds, Hovell, Bradley, Randall, Cupper, and others. 
EUSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above were out on the 24th to fish for a very nice prize. 
Mr. Hornfeck was the winner, with some roach from the Thames. Messrs. 
Clements, Stedman, Jones, Neal and Meek had roach and perch.—W. Coster, 
sec. 

GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS. 

The following members weighed-in some very fair roach from the Thames : 
Mr. J. Fitch, 8 lb. 7 oz.; Mr. °F. Watling, 5 lb. 8 oz.; Mr. J. K. Fitch, 
3b. 15 oz. ; Mr. Phillips, 1 1b. 10 oz. ; Messrs. Theobald and Parkin a few 
good roach fiom the Wey.—J. Fircu. 

Oct. 26. 


LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Another poor show on the 24th. Messrs. Banfield and Thompson had 
roach and Mr. Scott roach and jack. Onthe 31st we fish a pegged-down 
match for three prizes. In your report of last weck’s date (Oct. 23), relative 
toa struggle between a dog and a jack, allow me to correct a misstatement. 
The two gentlemen, Mr. Aymes and Mr. Humphreys, belong to the Little In- 
dependent and not to the Phcenix Brothers.—W. Brown, hon. sec. 

Oct. 27. 

PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING CLUB. 

This club had their last outing for the season on the 21st inst. Chichester 
was selected, and in spite of the weather, which was bitterly cold, with a north- 
easter blowing, about thirty rods turned up at the town station for the after- 
noon’s competition. Arriving at the scene of action, everything was most 
unfavourable for sport, and having but two hours and a half to fish and eight 
prizes to be contended for, the brethren made short work of it. At the finish 
the show was very indifferent, principally roach, Mr. Mortimer taking first 
prize. The scarcity offish in Chichester Canal is easily accounted for, and in spite 
ofthe Mundella Act, netting and all sorts of unfair means are still rampant. 
Such being the case, it calls up all the anglers’ art and cunning to secure even a 
fair catch, and I can confidently add that he who can catch fish in Chichester 
Canal ow, is good enough for any water in England.—DAGGERWOOD. 





ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 

The competition which took place among the members of the above on the 
Toth resulted in Mr. Canton winning Mr. Kite’s prize of £2 2s., and Mr. H. 
Smithers took Mr. Page’s box of cigars. On Wednesday. the 2oth, Mr. T. 
Hughes, managed to get, in spite of the snowand rain that fell, 44 lb. 12 oz. of 
jick. On the 22nd, in company with Mr. G. Lee, Mr. T. Hughes succeeded 
in getting 20]b. of jack, Mr. Lee getting 361b. of jack, the heaviest weighing 
over Io lbs. Messrs, Canton and Smithers visited Windsor on the 23rd, and 
retuined on the 24th; Mr. Smithers captured one jack. Additions are con- 
stantlv being made to the piscatorial trophies of this society, the latest novelties 


being a pike, perch and a grayling mounted in Needham’s latest improved style. 
The cases containing the fish are mounted in gold and black frames, of the 
Oxford pattern, which give great satisfaction to all parties who have seen them. 
—PIXIE. 

Oct. 25, 1880. 

ROYAL GEORGE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Sunday, October 4th. Several members out, not bad sport considering the 

previous snowy weather. Mr. Chart, roach, 6 lb.; D.-Palmer, roach and 





dace, 3 lb. 12 oz.; F. Millard, dace, 6 lb. 8 oz. ; Messrs. Artault, Holden and- 


Guynan, roach and dace. Members will be pleased to hear that Mr. Probert, 
alias ‘* Colloquy,’’ managed to think of his glasses this time, and consequently 
secured a good tray of roach and dace.—F. MILLARD, Sec. 

SALFORD FRIENDLY ANGLERS SOCIETY. 

The members and friends of the above society, which was established 1845, 
held their annual contest on Saturday, October 3rd, in a portion of the Bridge- 
water Canal, at Barlow, with the following result :—rst prize, a valuable 
timepiece, Mr. Brayshaw ; 2nd, china teaservice, Mr. Hyde ; 3rd, timepiece, Mr. 
Ashcroft ; 4th, bedroom service, Mr. Butterworth; 5th, book (Good Words), Mr. 
Vipond; 6th, copperkettle, Mr. Ashworth; 7th, copperkettle, Mr. Robinson; 8th, 
copper kettle, Mr. Roscoe ; gth, copper kettle, Mr. Pollitt; roth, toilet service, 
Mr. Kelsall; 11th, fishing book, Mr. Unsworth ; 12th, fly rod, Mr. Senior. The 
extra prize for the greatest weight of fish was won after an exciting competition 
by Mr. Butterworth, After the contest the members and their friends adjourned 
to their Club House, the Ring O’ Bells, Bury-street, Salford, where'they partook 
of a substantial supper, provided by the proprietor, Mr. Mark Baxter.—W. 
ASHWORTH, President; J. ROyLE, Secretary. 

[ We are glad to see that “ copper kettles’’ form such a prominent feature of 
the prize list of many clubs. There is something homelike and comfortable 
about a copper kettle, and the family which can keep one going may laugh at 
fortune.—Ep.] 





WALTHAMSTOW ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The match (no restriction as to place) for the president’s and two club prizes 
for the heaviest weight of fish, except eels, took place on Monday last, Oct. 
25th, with the following results :—1st prize, Mr. Charles Cashford, rt lb. 8 oz. 
bream ; 21b. 9 oz. roach from the Thames; 2nd prize, Charles Higham (secre- 
tary), 5 lb. 11 oz. jack from the Lea; 3rd prize, D. G. Casey (treasurer), 3 lb. rr 
oz. dace; 1 1b. 20z. roach from the Thames. Messrs. Wildash and Smith 
had also two splendid trays of dace and roach. Three roach from the Lea, 
caught by Mr. J. Howell, jun., weighing 1lb. 11 oz , were greatly admired, — 
CHARLES HIGHAM, 

WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

Could any brother reader inform a member of the above society where all 
those small jack, which were being sold at 8d. per lb. last week at a shop in 
Liverpool-street came from ?—PIXIE. 

Oct. 25, 1880. 

WOOLWICH BROTHERS. P 

A return visit will be paid to the above society on November the 8th. On 
this occasion members of all angling societies will be made welcome. Gentle- 
men who can make it convenient to arrive at the headquarters of the above, 
viz., Mr. W. Beeches, Prince Regent, King Street, Woolwich (near the 
Dockyard station), by midday, will have an opportunity of visiting the Arsenal, 
a place which is well worth seeing, if only to see the pile ofshots and the big 
guns.—PIXIE. 

Oct. 27. 








TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 


. but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 


gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Gaskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatts, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr FLizs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
descri, tion.—[Apvr. ] 








SELECTED BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


From Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Catalogue. 


THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION OF 


Torna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. B. 
BLACKMORE. Small post, 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 
“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically and yet so simply does John Ridd 
tell his tale.”—Saturpay Revirw. 
TH SIXTIETH EDITION OF 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Small 


Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


Africa. How I Found Livingstone. By Henry M. 


STANLEY. Travels, adventures and discoveries, including four months’ residence 
with Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations and maps, new edition, thoroughly revised, 


post 8vo., clcth, emblematically gilt, 7s. 6d. 5 
Africa. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. 


STANLEY, with numerous illustrations, also maps, 2 vols. 8vo., £2 2s.; one vol. 
crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
The sources of the Nile, round the great lakes, and down the Congo. 


America. My Rambles in the New World. By 


LUCIEN BIART, translated by Mary pr Haurevitte, with numerous illustrations, 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
America (North-West). Great Lone Land. By 


Majer W. F, BUTLER. Travel and adventure, with illustrations and route map, 
new edition, post 8vo., emblematical cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arctic. Threshold’ of the Unknow: Region. 


een TS R. MARKHAM, with tinted maps, third and chea; er edition, crown 
vo., tos. ¢d. 

The object isto give a knowledge of the whole line of frontier separating the known 
from the unknown region ronnd the Norsh Pole, to recall the st:ries of early voyagers, 
to narrate iecent efforts of gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross the 
threshold, to enumerate in detail the results to be derived from North Polar discovery, &c. — 
PREFACE 





Belgium, France, and Germany. 1,000 Miles in the 


“ Rob Roy”? Canoe. ‘By J. MACGREGOR, with numerous illustrations, small 
8vo., 38. 6d., picture boards, 2s. 6d. 

With her paddle and sails the ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ traversed the Thames, Sambre, Meuse, 
Rhine, Maine, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Il, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine ; the Lakes 
of Constance, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne ; the Titisee, Untersee ; and six canals in Belgium 
and France. 


Ocean Exploration. Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger,” 


by W. J. J. SPRY ; voyages over many seas, scenes in many lands, with portraits, 
map, and manyillustratlons. New Edition, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 18s.; also, 
tho.oughly revised and cheaper edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. : 


Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 14s, 


The Australian Abroad. Branches from the Main 


Routes round the World. Second Series—Ceylon, India, and Egypt. By JAMES 
HINGS1ON. With many fine illustrations. Uniform with the First Series, which 
describes the Author’s route through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, 
ie, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
ew Zealand. With Maps and many illustrations. Cloth, price r4s. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 

** Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the world ; 
few, however, have given so interesting an aceonnt of their tours as that which Mr, Hings 
ton presents.’’—‘ Morning Post.’ 

‘* Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.” —‘ Land and Water,’ 


Francis George Heath’s Books for the Country. 


“ Books of exquisite charm.”—BOOKSELLER. 


r, RURNHAM BEECHES. 3s. 6d. 6. FOREST SCENERY ((ilpin’s). 12s. €d, 
2, FERN PARADISE. as. 6d. Ts Do, Do. (Parts). 1s, 
(Parts). 1s, 8. SYLVAN SPRING. ras. 6d. 


Ze Do. 
4. FERN WORLD. izzas. 6d. 
Z Do. (Parts). 1s, 


5 


g. TREES AND FERNS. 3s. 6d. 
to. WOODLAND TREES (Our). 12s. 64. 
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IN: @ySe Gy, 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs. Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs, Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs, Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn+lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr, — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. 5 E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. y 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs, Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 


Mr. B, R. Bambridge, 74 and 7s, High Street, Eton, Bucks, 

Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C.J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Tees 29, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,*" The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, ros. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Letter Lane, 
London, L.C. 


N.B.—AIl Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 


dhe Fishing Gazette. 
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THE YORKSHIRE SWALE, 


Fok nine long but happy years it was my good fortune to live 

within the sweet seclusion of the valley of the Swale. Time 
after time, during sixteen years of exile, have I promised myself 
the ineffable pleasure of revisiting the dale, but obstacles un- 
foreseen and insurmountable haveinterposed to prevent the accom- 
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plishment of this my dearest wish. How often have I longed to 
climb again those everlasting heather-clad hills ; to listen again to 
the silvery music of the limpid streams that well in perennial 
gladness over the huge boulders; to tread again the soft, 
emerald sward, redolent with the scent of thyme and asphodel ; 
and to see again those scenes and faces so indelibly engraved 
on memory’s tablet. At length this desirable object has had its 
full accomplishment, and the realities have more than exceeded 
the expectations. Nevér inthe course of my chequered career 
have I had amore enjoyable tour, or received in so short a space 
so many manifestations of kindness. True, many old and loved 
ones have passed away, but the spirit of benevolence is inherent 
in this favoured retreat ; and the youthful portion of the fraternity 
worthily wear the mantles of their fathers. But though the 
changes which mark humanity are great and varied, the altera- 
tions of Nature are barely perceptible. The stately trees, the 
weather-beaten rocks, the toppling waterfalls, and the dome-like 
mountains, retain the general contour of the past, and stand forth 
in an imperishable beauty, which all the arts of the poet and 
artist are inadequate to pourtray. A local poet wrote, a quarter of 
a century ago :— 


*°O! loved abode of innocence ! 
Blessed, doubly blessed by Providence ! 
I love thy rural calm retreat 

Beyond the place where busy feet 
Confusion make. Here let me live, 
And living, taste the joys that give 
Contentment. Then to me were given 
The earnest of a future heaven.” 


These lines are as apposite to-day as then. 

The historical (I.), geological (II.), geographical (III.), and 
piscatorial (IV.), associations of Swaledale are peculiarly rich and 
attractive. 

I. This is the land of the Huttons, the Whartons, the Parkes, 
and the Gaunts; while Wickliffe, the morning-star of the 
Reformation, was born only a few miles away; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in “ Rokeby,” thus immortalises the locality :— 

‘* But westward Stainmore’s shapeless swell 
And Lunedale wild and Water Crag Fell, 


And rock-begirdled Gilman Scar, 
And Arkengarth lay dark afar.” 


II. The general formation of the hills is limestone, with grits, 
shales, cherts, plates, and an occasional coal-seam. Many locali- 
ties are rich in fossils. I had the pleasure of inspecting a large 
collection gathered together, since my residence in the dale, by 
G. A. Robinson, Esq., of Reeth, who has erected a museum of 
antiquities. One massive foliated specimen, dug up near 
Fremington, especially attracted my attention. 

III. Swaledale proper is said to extend from the Pennines to 
Stollerton Stile, a distance of 16 miles, but geographically it 
reaches from the borders of Westmoreland to Richmond. The 
upper reaches of the dale are very wild and precipitous, many of 
the elevations being more than 2000 feet above the sea. In this 
region there are many beautiful waterfalls. The finest is Kisdon 
Force. This consists of a double fall, fringed with festoons of 
ivy, mountain-ash, and birch, while rare ferns and mosses fill the 
chinks of the water-worn rocks. Here, owing to the bleakness of 
the weather, there is a scarcity of wood. The shrill note of the 
curlew and the faint bleating of the moorland sheep are almost 
the only sounds which break the silence of the solitary wastes. 
The middle parts of the dale have here and there plantations 
which enhance the loveliness of the view, but between Keeth and 
Richmond the sylvan surroundings are rich and varied, and will 
bear comparison with any similar locality in Britain. The Swale 
is noted for the rapidity of its current, and is probably a deriva- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon, “ Swalew,” swift. 
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IV. From its source, on Shunnerfell, to Richmond, it receives, 
at the distance of every mile or so, a succession of tributaries, or 
becks as they are locally called. Above Keld we have Great and 
Little Sleddale, Whitsundale, East Stonesdale and West Stones- 
dale; between Keld and Reeth are Muker, Thwaite, Oxnop, 
Ivelet, Gunnerside, Crackpot and Arkle; and between Reeth 
and Richmond Marrick and Marske becks. These feeders are, 
with two or three exceptions (polluted by lead mines), notable 
breeding grounds for trout. Most of them, as well as the main 
river, are open to fair angling. The only fish above Richmond 
(excepting a few eels) are trout. The higher one goes the 
smaller but more numerous the fish become. Above Keld they 
do not average less than six to the lb., below Keld the average is 
four or five, but with minnow-fishing about three. The main stream 
above Gunnerside is generally clear, but I am sorry to say that 
owing to the recent bursting of Moss Dam the fish between here 
and Richmond have been killed by wholesale, and it will be.a 
few years before the main stream recovers itself; furthermore? 
during periods both of flood and low water, the Swale is fearfully 
netted. It would otherwise be one of the finest streams in 
England for sport. Most of the becks are very much encumbered 
with wood, which makes it difficult to fish with more than one 
fly. In these the flesh fly (natural), worms and grubs kill well. 
The best beck is Oxnop. I have at one time or other fished 
many of the finest trout streams in my native land, but I have 
never met with fish to surpass in beauty and quality the favoured 
denizens of this, my favourite brook. During my recent visit my 
headquarters were pitched at Gunnerside. The first week the 
waters were at the clearest and lowest, but afterwards we had a 
succession of heavy rains which on some days quite precluded 
the use of the fly. Iam one of those anglers who adapts himself 
to the state of the water, weather, locality, &c., and fish 
honestly with the tackle and baits the most likely, for the time 
being, to kill. 

Having a little visiting, &c., to attend to, I was not out every 
day, and on no occasion did I fish more than five or six hours. 
The following is my diary :— 


Date. Time. Place. Bait No. of Fish. 
Sept. 6. 3 to 7 Oxnop Beck. Flesh fly. ig 
? 7° ” ” ” I 
* 9. ps AS Swale and Ivelet Beck. Art. and nat. fly. 16 
tbh, 8 OE Syd Oxnop Beck. Nat. fly and worm. 32 
sy RT AEs Ivelet Beck. Natural fly. 12 
en he aye ey Crackpot Beck. Nat. fly and worm. 48 
oy) RL fee 2 ae Whitfield Beck. Nat. and art. fly. 14 
Fy he eR At Ivelet and Oxnop. "6 20 
Fee. Tee Ay Is Crackpot Beck. 5) 52 
EE se Nieto ofl Ivelet Beck. Nat. fly and worm. 20 
tee Bee Swale. Artificial fly. 7 


Number of times, IT. Total fish 254 


It will be seen froman analysis of the above that I was out 
eleven times, and caught a total of 254 fishin 44 hours, or nearly 
six fish per hour. I have taken no account of thenumber of 
small fish returned to the water, but those retained would average 
five or six tothe pound. The largest was caught in Oxnop 
Beck, and was half an ounce under the pound. It will also be 
noted that, with one exception (the last), the score reaches two 
figures. On that occasion I had been after and secured some 
larger game, to take to Jes petites enfun/s at home, and merely 
turned aside for an hour or two to give a parting whipping to 
the stream I love so well. Furthermore, a dense gloom, caused 
by the electrical state of the atmosphere, had sent all the fish 
to the bottom. During the two hours I fished, I saw not a 
single rise at the natural fly. In fly-fishing the Swale it is 
absolutely necessary, owing to the general clearness of the 
water, to fish ‘ fine and far off.’ Many of the natives use single 
horse-hair, which, if good, is fairly admissible. Winged flies 
are seldom used, indeed the local anglers seem to have a pre- 


judice against them, and invariably prefer the simple twisted or 
hackled ones 
are killing ?” the answer given is generally ‘“‘ Woodcock and 
Scarcely a resident seems 
The 


orange,” ‘‘Snipe and purple,” &c. 
to know the technical names of the living counterparts. 


leading natural flies upon the water during my sojourn were :— ~ 


Needle brown (snipe and orange), dark drake (snipe and crimson), 
freckled dun (moorcock and orange), light drake (sea-swallow 
and yellow) and orange brown (land-rail and orange). In con- 
cluding this article, I desire to acknowledge my obligations to 
the Misses Clarkson, of Satron, for kind permission to fish in 
Oxnop Beck; to Messrs. J. Barker and L. Broderic for similar 
courtesy extended to Crackpot Beck; and to Mr. J. Daykin, of 
Shoregill Head, for his unbounded hospitality. 


Caistor, Lincolnshire. THOMAS Forp, 





SEA-FISHING. 
(Continued from page 530.) 

Waves have had very good sport in the Southampton water in 
catching mackerel with the rod and line, but the appear- 
ance of these fish is uncertain. We found in years past the best 
men to employ in our excursions were the Italian ferrymen, who 
were practical fishermen, and, for men of their calling, were 
tolerably honest; still, to avoid mistakes, it is always as well to 
make a bargain beforehand. There is little chance, however, in 
the Solent before August, as the fish seldom make their appear- 
ance until that time, but they continue to come up and down 
with the tides far into the winter, and, provided the weather be 

favourable, will well reward the amateur. 

The proper time for fishing at the bottom is during slack 
water; but in some places, where the current is not too strong, 
the mode of fishing may be pursued at all times of tide. The 
best baits are muscles, rag-worms, lug-worms, primain, common 
snails with the shells taken off, soft crab, shrimps, sprats, sand 
eels, lampreys, small eels, mackerel, gar fish, conger, cuttle, or, in 
fact, a piece of any fish, if not stale; but those enumerated are 
always to be preferred, if they can possibly be procured. 

The lines employed in casting from the shore have their hooks 
attached to them much in the same manner as the spiller, only 
that seldom more than two or three hooks are used, and the 


snoods should not exceed a foot in length. A lead or stone of a» 


moderate weight is attached to the end of the line. The line is 
cast from the shore, and the line held in the hand and kept tight 
with the stone. If the surf is strong it will gradually bring it 
into shore, but as the line is thus carried inland the slack should 


be gathered up, as the movement thus occasioned by the breakers © 


is very tempting to the fish; nor should the line be drawn out for 
a fresh throw before it has fairly reached the shallow water, as the 
fish ride upon the crest and foam of the wave very close if after 
the sand shrimp and other food. When a bite is felt a very 
slight movement will hook it, but then haul your prey on shore as 
quick as possible, in order to prevent the fish getting the line 
foul of the rocks or firmly entangled with weed. This manner 
of fishing is in frequent use among the natives of New Holland, 
who are very expert at it. The fish they most catch are snappers, 
and are said to be large fish, from fifteen to thirty pounds weight. 
The Cornish miners on the sea coast are also very much addicted 
to this sport, and it has a very picturesque effect, in sailing near 
the shore, to'see them in their grotesque dresses perched on the 
different ledges in the cliffs, to all appearances scarcely broad 
enough to support a man, or even one of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, and from the inaccessible aspects of the surrounding 
rocks, it appears a matter of wonder how it was possible for them 
to get there; but a cat, a monkey and a miner can scramble any- 


If one meets a fisherman and asks, ‘What flies © 


eee 
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where. In this way conger of enormous size, wrasse, pollack 
and bass are taken out of places which boil and lash with a fury 
in which one would think even a fish would be dashed to atoms. 

Perhaps the time is now arrived to say something respecting 
the character of the fish, the capture of which we have endeavoured 
to teach the reader. It is certainly singular how little is known 
upon this subject. When we tell even a veteran fisherman who 
has spent two-thirds of his life in a smack that there are nineteen 
members of the cod (G@odvtes) family, he only shifts his quid from 
one cheek to the other, lifts his eyebrows slightly, and gives us an 
incredulous smile. Amongst these are the common, the variable, 
the red, the black and the green cod; the haddock, the whiting, 
the rawlin and the whiting pollack; the torske, the common and 
the five and three bearded ling, the turbot and the hakes, of 
which there are three. The distinguishing feature of the whole 
of this genus is the oblong form of the body, the smoothness of 
the head, and the smallness of the scales; the ventral fins being 
slender, and ending in a point, and all the fins covered with a 
common skin. They have all teeth in the jaws, and in the palate 
a series of tecth closely set together in several ranks, forming a 
sort of currycomb or rasp. In the whole of the cod genus, also, 
the air-bladder is large, and when inflated the fish is unable to 
sink, The fishermen have, however, a plan of pricking the air- 
bladder with a needle, without any apparent injury to the flesh, 
except that of rendering them incapable of rising from the bottom 
and in this way they are kept alive in well-boats for a considerable 
time. 

Notwithstanding all the distinguishing properties of the cod 
tribe, there is in all a sufficient difference to render the different 
species easily distinguishable from each other. Some of these 
have two fins on the back, some three, andsome onlyone. Some 
also are bearded, whilst with others that appendage is absent. 
Those with two fins on the back are the ling, the turbot, the three- 
bearded ling, the five-bearded ling, the fork d hake and the little 
hake. Those with three fins on their backs are the common cod, 
the variable cod, the red cod and the black cod, the green cod, 
the pout, the poor cod, the haddock, the whiting, the rawling and 
the whiting pollack; whilst the torske has only one. In shape 
and figure also many of the species differ widely from each other ; 
for example, the ling with all its varieties seems in appearance to 
approach the eel tribe, whilst in others, as in the cod, haddock, 
whitlng or pollack, and many others, there is not the slightest 
apparent resemblance. CREEL. 





WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON AND 


PROVINCIAL ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


[es first dinner in connection with this large Association, 

which was held at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, 
on Monday evening last, was a great success. When it is con- 
sidered that the Association has about 130 angling societies 
affiliated to it and that its usefulness isno matter of doubt, it was 
a wise resolve on the part of the delegates to collect the members 
of angling clubs and others interested in fishing in the form of a 
public dinner, and thereby give due publicity to its establishment. 
The Association was establised in April, 1877, with Mr. P. Geen 
as its chairman and Mr. Thomas Hoole as its secretary, and if 
London had been searched through two better men could not 
have been found to make the Association a great success. It is 
certainly due to these gentlemen that it has made itself so emi- 
nently useful in the interest of the anglers, and few persons can 
imagine the time they devoted and the energy they displayed in 
enlisting the sympathies of the various railway companies, in 
order to gain the concessions it now possesses. They went 
heartily and cheerfully to work, and were prepared, first of all, to 








argue the various points with the general managers before the 
application would go in form before the Boards of Directors. 
With the Great Eastern Company the angler had a warm friend in 
Mr. S. Swarbrick, who at that time was the general manager, and 
could have little difficulty to shape the application for the favour- 
able consideration of a liberal Board of Directors; and when one 
railway company consents to an application, it makes it less 
difficult for another company to follow the example. The Great 
Eastern Company, which has always regarded 
as acting under a wise and liberal policy, acceded to 
the wishes of the Association, and all the other 
railway companies having their termini in the great 
metropolis, whose lines extend to fishing resorts, have 
granted the same privileges. In this act alone the Association, 
supported by the devotedness of Messrs. P. Geen and Thomas 
Hoole, accomplished a grand and important work, and then 
followed the union of the angling clubs whose members, thus 
affiliated to the Association, would obtain the concessions. After 
this the angling clubs united to the Association became its 
natural constituency, and Messrs. Geen and Hoole, with Messrs. 
Bonvoisin, Hatfield, Murphy, Beckett, and a number of other 
devoted followers, wisely felt it their duty to legislate for the 
angling societies in union with them, and to make it compulsory 
on them to observe the principles of true and legitimate sport, 
with especial reference to the sizes and seasons of fish. Having 
accomplished all this,’and a fund being accumulated from the sale 
of privilege tickets, the Association began to make grants to some 
of the metropolitan rivers preservation societies, and the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society possessed the first and highest claim 
for its consideration. It was but natural in sending a donation of 
ten guineas, to be followed by an annual support, the Association 
should seek to be represented on the Committee, and an applica- 
tion to that effect was favourably responded to, and Mr. P. Geen 
unanimously elected as the representative. It will appear that 
everything prospered with the Association ; and, having arrived 
at such a position, with all the concessions obtained and _ its 
tules established, Mr. Geen found it necessary, in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory state of his wife’s health, to reside a greater 
distance from town, and to retire from the active duties of chair- 
man; and Mr. Bonvoisin, who is an accomplished speaker and 


been 


equally fitted with energy and devotion to the cause 
of angling, was appointed as his successor, Mr. Geen 
being elected as honorary president. The valuable 
services of Messrs. P. Geen and T. Hoole some time 


since were substantially recognised by the presentation of a gold 
watch and an illuminated address to each. The Association was 
first of all established at the Star and Garter Hotel, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross, but owing to the want of more extensive 
accommodation, it became necessary to look out for a much 
larger room ; and although many of the members regretted the 
necessity of leaving Mr. Hatfield, who had throughout given 
such valuable and substantial support during the infancy of the 
Association, it was at length decided to remove to its present 
quarters at the Portman Arms, Great Quebec Street, Baker 
Street. On the occasion of its first dinner, which took place on 
Monday evening, the delegates succeeded in obtaining 
Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart., M.P., who has_ on several 
occasions evidenced his attachment to the cause of 
angling, to occupy the important position of Chairman. Amongst 
those present were: Mr. McLaren, M.P., Messrs. J. Spreckley, 
Alfred Jardine, H. L. Rolfe, J. Knechtli, George Watts, W. G. 
Barnes, IT. RK. Sachs, H. B. Eyre, M. H. Blamey, W. H. 
Brougham, Alfred Nuthall, T. S. Davy, S. White, D. Osmond, 
C. W. Leach, C. P. Wheatstone, P. Geen, L. Bonvoisin, R. 
Ghurney, J. P. Wheeldon, F. C. Hatfield, T. Hoole, W. 
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Beckett, S. Morgan, J. W. Gant, G. H. Thurston, Jennings, 
Murphy, G. F. Clench, &c., &c. There was an aggregate 
attendance of 450, and two large rooms were devoted for the 
purposes of the dinner. After the cloth was remoyed some por- 
tions of the tables in the large room were taken away to accom- 
modate the 150 that were compelled to dine in the lower room, 
so as to enable them to hear the speeches. There were three of 
the river-keepers of the T, A. P. S.—Messrs. H. Walters, A. 
Thompson and D. Hackett—present, on the invitation of the 
Association, and each man had a free ticket for the dinner and 
received a gratuity of one guinea asa recognition of his services, 
After the loyal toast of “ the Queen, and the rest of the Royal 
Family,” was most loyally responded to, Mr. Bonvoisin gave 
‘the Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” which was replied to by 
Sergeant Geen, of the London Rifle Brigade. Sir Henry W. 
Peek, Bart., M.P., then gave the toast of the evening, ‘‘ The 
West Central Association of London and Provincial Angling 
Societies,” in a very powerful and practical speech, which was 
received with great enthusiasm ; and at its close, in referring to 
the work of the Anglers’ Benevolent Society, liberally offered to 
give a donation of £10. There can be no doubt that Sir Henry 
Peek will become the popular representative of the angler’s in- 
The toast was suitably acknowledged 
In proposing the 


terests in the metropolis. 
by Messrs. L. Bonvoisin and Thomas Hoole. 
toast of ‘‘ The River Preservation Societies,” Mr. McLaren, M.P., 
said it was practically the toast of the evening, as, unless the 
rivers were preserved, there would be no need of angling 
Mr. associated 
with the toast, replied, and was greeted with great applause, his 
remarks being listened to with much attention. Mr. P. Geen, 
in one of his able and eloquent speeches, gave the health of ‘The 


clubs. Thomas Spreckley, whose name was 


Chairman,” and on rising to acknowledge it Sir Henry Peek 
received a perfect ovation. Mr. W.H. Brougham in giving the 
health of the Vice-Chairman (Mr. P. Geen) claimed it as being 
the great toast of the evening, inasmuch as it would not only 
include Mr. Geen’s position that night, but also as one of the 
founders of the Association, and generally forthe services he has 
always rendered to the anglers. Mr, Geen having expressed his 
thanks for the hearty response to the toast, Mr. R. Ghurney com- 
pleted the toast list by giving ‘‘ The Press,”’ coupling with it the 
names of Mr. Jennings, of The Field, and Mr. Wheeldon, of 
Bell's Life. 
strong reference tothe speed of the steam-launches as greatly 


In the course of his reply, Mr. Wheeldon made 


interfering with the sport of fishing and attended with great risk 
to the anglers. In very forcible words he urged upon the angling 
clubs of London the necessity of united action, and hoped that 
they would be well represented at.the mass meeting to be held in 
Willis’s Rooms in a fortnight or three weeks hence. The dinner 
_ throughout was a manifest success, and, considering the monster 
gathering, and being unable to dine in one room, the arrange- 
ments of the Committee were admirably carried out; and the 
Association is heartily to be congratulated on the unmistakeably 
prosperous character of this its first dinner, and the hearty 
welcome accorded the various speakers on the occasion. 





A DAY’S FISHING IN THE FENS OF CAMBRIDGE- 


SHIRE. 
HE fen district is not, taken as a whole, precisely the most 
lively spot on the face of the globe; but, notwithstanding 
one’s prejudices against it, one cannot get away from the fact 
that it has its redeeming points. In the first place, for the 
fisherman there isan abundance of good water, prolificin pike, perch, 
roach, bream and eels; and in the next, uninteresting as the 


whole of this part of the country may appear, it has a very curious 





history, and presents a by no means narrow field for conjecture 
as to its original formation and the various changes it has been 
subject to. It is supposed that the whole Great Level of the fens, 
together with the adjacent low country, was at one time a vast, 
open bay; and that, by the united action of winds and tides, it 
became gradually shallower, until, in process of time, the deposi- 
tions becoming higher than the neap tides, and, covered with 
grass, a habitable country was formed. This large tract of land, 
extending into and bounded by the counties of Cambridge, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Lincoln, Huntingdonand Northampton, comprises 
no less than 400,000 acres, and was at one time covered with wood | 
and forest, as is amply proved by the trunks and roots of trees, 
which are constantly being found at depths varying from 5 to 16 
feet and more from the surface. The rivers running through the ~ 
Great Level are the Grant, which, rising in Hertfordshire, passes 
through Cambridgeshire, and joins a branch of the Ouse below. 
Stratham mere; the Ouse, which rises at a spring called Ouse- 
well, near Brackley, in Northamptonshire, and, passing through 
Bucks and Bedfordshire, flows past Huntingdon into Cambridge- 
shire in the parish of Haddenham; the Nene, whose head is at 
Catesby, in Northamptonshire, runs through Peterborough and 
Wisbech; and lastly, the Welland, which rises near Siberstoft, 
in Northamptonshire. The outfall of nearly all these waters was 
formerly at Wisbech, which then was a considerable port; but, 
owing ingreat part to the division of the Ouse waters through a 
cut at Littleport Chayne, carried by way of Rebeck into the little 
Ouse, or Brandon Water, and so on to King’s Lynn, this has now 
lost much of its former importance. I must here acknowledge 
how much I am indebted to Mr. Watson’s excellent history of 
Wisbech and the fen district, for the little information I have 
been able to give on the subject. I may, however, add that the 
Great Level is divided into three parts, viz., the North, South, 
and Middle Levels. To return at length to my subject. Early 
in the autumn of last year, I made arrangements with two 
friends to pay a visit to the Middle Level drain for 
the purpose of bream-fishing. This drain is at its nearest 
point some seven miles from Wisbech, and is a fine, clear sheet 
of water about fifty yards in breadth. Everything having happily 
turned out in a satisfactory manner, we started off to drive over 
the ground which we had selected on the afternoon previous to 
the day on which we intended to try our fortune, taking with us, 
in addition to our rods and tackle, and a hamper of various 
things conducive to the comfort of the inner man, several bushels 
of grains, and a stone of grave cake chopped up for ground bait. 
We had beforehand made an agreement with an elderly indi- 
vidual whose special duty it is to look after the sluice, and who, 
for a very modest sum indeed, had undertaken to provide us with 
sleeping accommodation; that he would also take care that the 
culinary department, necessary for the creature comforts, was 
properly looked after, and that he would find us a boy to carry 
our various impedimenta. Immediately on our arrival we started 
off to the place we intended fishing, where there is yery good 
standing ground and capital shelter afforded bya high bank imme- 
diately in the rear. Once here we commenced making up the 
ground-bait into balls by mixing it with clay which were duly 
thrown into the water. I am told that, for these waters at any 
rate, grains and grave cake are the best possible ground-bait. As 
soon as our task, which, I must admit, was not quite the 
pleasantest one that could have been chosen, was completed, we 
made tracks to another part of the drain to while away the hours 
in roach-fishing, which is very fair indeed here. Our efforts in 
that line, however, were very soon cut short by a most pitiless 
storm of rain, which began just as we had put our rods together 
and commenced work, and compelled us to seek the shelter of 


the house. We, however, managed by opening sundry bottles of 
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beer, and by turning our attention to the eatables we had brought 
with us, to"get through the evening tolerably. Fortunately for 
our prospects of success on the morrow, we discovered that, 
Owing to some neglect or other, our supply of worms which we 
were to use for bait was of the most limited order, and we 
therefore after dark sallied out: with a lantern lent us by our host 
in quest of more, and ina very short time had the satisfaction of 
returning with more lob-worms than we could possibly use; so the 
rain, which deluded them into coming from their holes, and spoilt 
our roach-fishing, did not merit the anathemas we in our folly 
showered onit. As the best time for bream-fishing is early in the 
morning before the sun gets hot, we beat a retreat to bed at a 
very seasonable hour. I cannot say that I passed a particularly 
pleasant night, as my bed was about the hardest I ever slept on, 
added to which the interior of the mattress, by some ingenious 
device or another, was rolled up into anumber of little knobs, 
which were by no means conducive to comfort, although 
they might have been a triumph of art; at any rate they 
caused me to be awake and. stirring soon after cock-crow, 
and by five o’clock or thereabouts we were ready for 
a start, which, after putting our rods together, we made, 
approaching our ground cautiously, so as not to disturb the fish, 
which we could plainly hear splashing about. I always hada 
sort of idea that this kind of fishing was tame stupid work, but I 
was soon undeceived, for I spent as pleasant a day as I should 
ever wish todo. We had, I must own, exceptionally good sport 
so far as numbers, at least, were concerned, as we had but one 
rod each, and at the end of the day we averaged four stone 
weight for every rod, the total amount of. fish caught during the 
fourteen hours we were at work being twelve stone and five 
pounds. Asa matter of course, the boy we had hired did not 
show up for some time after we began, and equally, as a matter 
of course, we had hardly thrown our lines into the water when all 
three of us were fast in a fish, and the banks being not the best 
in the world for landing our spoil upon, and there being no one 
to help us, it was long odds against a successful issue from our 
troubles—the odds, however, were landed, and so were the fish. 
The rods we used, and which I believe are the best suited for the 
water we were fishing, were bamboo rods twenty feet in length, 
made by Mr. Kewell, with 30 yards of running silk line and about 
a couple of yards of fine gut on the end, and rather a heavy float 
of porcupine’s quill and cork, and we fished at a distance of about 
eight inches from the bottom. 
During the whole of the day, with the exception of about an 
hour and a half in its very hottest part, and during which we 
did our share in the eating way, our sport was uninterruptedly 
good, and the fish really showed most excellent fighting qualities. 
The average size of our take wasabout three and a half pounds, 
the largest one weighing fourand three-quarter pounds. We also 
had a few roach and eels. One of our party caught a rudd that 
weighed two anda half pounds, and I caught two eels that were 
nearly two pounds each. On leaving off fishing the question 
arose as to what was to be done with our fish ; and as our landlord 
had been most obliging we left about a stone weight or more of 
bream with him, for which he seemed duly thankful, and the 
greatest part of the others we gave to poor people that we met 
onour way home. As I had never tasted a bream a few were 
kept that I might be able to passa verdict upon them, and all I 
can sayupon the subjeet is that I shall be most delighted to have 
another day’s fishing for them; but that I most devoutly hope I 
shall never again be asked to eat them, as they are dreadfully 
woolly and full of bones. 
Altogether we had a most enjoyable day’s fishing, which was not 
a little enhanced by the congratulations we received on our suc- 
cess ; and for myself I can truly say that I went to sleep that night 





perfectly happy, and tired enough to most thoroughly appreciate 
a comfortable bed. 
JUVENILE Piscator, 
LT SS 





FAREWELL TO THE ROD. 


Good-bye, old rod, another year 

Thy pleasant task hath seen fulfilled ; 
Amid regrets to leave thee here 

From mem’ry’s store a song I build. 


Return we, then, to days of spring, 
Of welcome warmth, and cloudless skies, 
When May doth fragrant garlands fling, 
And Nature smiles ’mid lovers’ sighs ! 


Then seek we first our fay’rite stream, 
With wary steps and watchful eye ; 

But, cautious though our skill may seem, 
Few trout accept the proferr’d fly. 


Deprived of sport there still is joy 

In wand’ring ’mid the sunshine bright ; 
While soaring larks the hours employ 

With floods of song from tow’ring height. 


The year rolls on ; ’tis leafy June, 
Everywhere are carols ringing ; 

All things in Nature so attune 
Seems asif the trees are singing ! 


Neath skies of blue the becks run low, 
And our poor efforts are in vain : 

Almost we vote the pastime “ slow,” 
And sunsets watch for sign of rain. 


The year rolls on ; July is passed 
In city’s tumult and uproar, 

While longing tboughts are often cast 
To river-side or wild sea-shore. 


Now August suns, with ardent ray, 
The fruitful grain to golden hue 
Are turning, while their deadly sway 
On moors the level guns renew. 


Less favoured is the patient toil 
Of those who wield the pliant rod ; 
Low water still their chances spoil 
And mock them as they daily plod. 


The year rolls on ; wild western winds 
In mournful numbers sweep the air : 

Fond mem’ty half-sad pleasure finds 
In calling back the dead time fair. 


Adown the stream a fallen leaf 
Is swiftly borne, and seems to be 
An emblem of some bright life brief 
Drifting on to the ‘‘ unknown sea.” 


The year’s decay, a solemn knell 
In evry grove doth Nature ring : 
Accept, old rod, my fond farewell, 
Though tuneless be the song I sing. 


October, 1880. J 
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GreGory’s Spinninc Barrs.—‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
““ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co,, Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, john Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. pei? 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. ‘The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J. Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ ex erience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gatis, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Frizs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 


Grorcr James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


The river during the past week has been in high flood, and angling is out of 
the question. On Monday the Piscatorials had their Thames chub compe- 
tition, the prize for size and weight being had by Mr. Barker with a fish scaling 
3 lb. 2 oz., taken in Hurley mill pool. I saw the fish landed, and congratu - 
lated its captor on his well-deserved success, especially after such an expendi- 
ture of brain; but then the honour, regardless of the six guineas, will repay 
that. The water to-day is rapidly sinking, and by the time this is in print will 
be in prime order for roach, perch and jack. Weather settled dry and 
pleasant, with wind west.—MAarLow Buzz. 


Thawes (Goring). 


¢ 
Water getting in good order for jack, perch and chub, sinking fast now ; no 
much doing, taking a few perch.—JoHN RUSH. 


Thames (Kingston). 


The river still high, but not a bad colour, but so much strream there is only 
a few places to goto. I have not been out for more than a week. I have only 
seen a few bank-fishers trying the still places for a few roach. Should it keep 
fine for a few more days there will be good all-round fishing. A  bank-fisher 
caught seven flounders perch-fishing, best, I should say, half a pound. I hope 
to send you better news next week.—JOHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Richmond). 


The water is a splendid colour for fishing now. ‘There has not been much 
doing during the past week, and the fish have not been feeding very well. To- 
day is the first start they made for some days. C. Brown caught a few roach ; 
J. Bushnell 12 1b. of roach and three or four dozen of small ones, which had 
to go back. The prospect for next week looks very good, as the water is im- 
proving fast.—JoHN BUSHNELL. 


Thames (Twickenham). 


The water is now in good condition, and we have this day started to work 
again in real earnest. ‘The weather is all that can be required, and if it remains 
so I hope to be able to give you a good report next week, as I haye several 
orders in hand. Next week the tide will not interfere with anglers the whole 
of the day. Omitted last week, Pert Hammerton fishing one day with Messrs. 
Featherston and Sawyer took 5 dozen roach and dace, 6 roach weighing 7}]b., 
this dish of fish was shown to several piscatorial gentlemen in our neighbour- 
hood,and acknowledged to be the finest take seen for some seasons past in one 
punt. Thursday : Brand one day fishing with Major Allcock and friend, took 9 
dozen of fine roach and dace; Pert Hammerton, one day with Messrs. Coller 
and Wiggans, 7 dozen ditto; Spiers, with Mr. Cook and friend, 6 dozen roach 
and dace.—ALFRED PERRIN. 


Thames (Windsor). 


Though we have been favoured with some nice weather of late, the water 
seem very loth to run off, and is still very high; but about Saturday will be 
fishable, though too thick for jack, which after this ought to run well. As 
regards sport, very little has been done before this thick water. Lumsden, of 
Eton, had a nice jack 91b., and the Brothers Vickers have been taking barbel 
from under the banks, one day having a basket of 15, six of them good fish. 
Very few roach have been had, but by Sunday good sport ought to be had.— 
B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 

Nov. 4th, 1880. 


Dove (Derbyshire). 

River is in frime condition for grayling-fishing. There has been but few 
rods upon it, however, since my last, a fact we account for owing to the intense 
coldness of the weather. Whilst, however, this has had the eflect of clearing 
the banks, ithas also had the effect of sharpering the appetites of the fish. 
What few rods there have been out met with the most gratifying encourage- 
ment. The only piscator who manfully stuck to the rod on Monday near 
Mayfield was rewarded with nine brace, whilst the best out ofa trio near 
Rocester on Tuesday numbered over ten brace. These were taken with the 
cockwing andiron blue duns. The last named has proved an exceptionally good 
killer upon all our midland streams this autumn so far.—THE SPLODGER. 


Quse and Ivel (Blunham). 


These rivers have just recovered the recent flood, and are in fine fishing 
condition. To-day (Wednesday) some good bags of roach have been maue, 
The gentleman who caught the roach was a Mr. Lee.—E. D. 


Trent (Nottingham), 

The great flood we have lately been visited with went away, perhaps, much 
slower than any I can remember. The cause, from all I can gather, was that 
all the tributaries of the Inent have sent down an immense quantity of water, 

band 








and all of them were in a flooded state; so that, when we take this into consi- 
deration there is no wonder at such a large quantity of water remaining so long 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. The destruction to property on dif- 
ferent parts of the river has been something fearful, and villages below Notting- 
ham have suffered greatly. Angling up to Monday night was at a deadlock, 
and the prospects of sport did not look promising for several days to come; but 
on the following day there was just a chance, but it was only a very small one. 
Though the water had gone down sufficiently, and the colour was good enough 
for worm-fishing, the wind was blowing so cold from the North that the few 
anglers who made a venture failed to do any good. One gentleman I saw, who 
had been trying for aace, fish several hours without so muchas a bite. Itold him 
I thought the water was too cold for worm fishing, andit is not to be expected 
that fish will bite freely in such weather we have experienced during the last 
few days. ‘The practical angler cannot help grumbling sometimes at his want 
of success. Now, I think, from my own experience, this is wrong, for these 
unforeseen things happen and do occur over which we have no control. The 
reason why fish at times refuse to take the bait we have to offer them has 
always been a difficult point to get at, and the best rodsters sometimes are 
quite defeated by the same thing, and are unable to discover the cause. On 
Wednesday the water was still running at a great height, but I believe that, had 
it not been for the frost on the previous night, roach and dace would have been 
found well on the feed; as it was, they took a deal of catching. The water to- 
day has now much improved in colour, and, weather permitting, the prospects 
of sport look promising, with gentles for bottom fishing, scratching for chub, 
and live bait for pike.—W. BAILry, Nottingham. 


Trent (Newark). 


Since my last note a very heavy flood, second only to the terrible flood of 
1875, has swept down the valley of the Trent, doing incalculable damage in its 
onward course. Haystacks built upor high ground and supposed to be safe 
from the ravages of an ordinary flood have, in many instances, been submerged 
to the depth of two or three feet. The scene, as viewed from the great North 
Road, was a remarkable one. Water, water everywhere, as far as the eye 
could reach; only trees, hedges and the tops of haystacks appearing above the 
waste of waters. The Trent Ironworks were submerged to the depth of a foot 
or more, and work entirely suspended. The low-lying houses of Water Lane 
were in a terrible state, and the inmates prisoners in the upper rooms. Down 
the lower Trent, in the direction of Sutton, things were, if possible, worse than 
at Newark.—TRENT OTTER. 


Thursday night.—Water going down nicely ; the angler can resume operations 
in a day or two. Try the roach with worms; and chub in a day or two will 
take pith and brains. 
for I believe this flood has driven themin. Wind to-night is west. Altogether 
the prospects look pretty favourable. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 


The weather during the past week has been everything that a grayling 
fly fisher ought to desire that is, sharp frosty nights, with beautifully fine sun- 
shiny days for a short time in the afternoon. Sport with the fly, both on the 
Wye and off the Chatsworth Fishery, the last couple of days, has been very 
fair, and some handsome grayling have been killed, but no quantity. The 
bottom fishers have done well in the Derwent at the beginning of the week, 
with both maggots and worms, and soms fine grayling have been captured, 
also some coarse fish near to Whatstandwell, viz., perch, roach and dace, and 
a few small chub. The pike-fishers have also done fairly, and some nice fish 
have been killed by trolling, with both gudgeons and small dace for baits. The 
Derwent below Rowsley is too full and high for fly-fishing, and it will take a 


- fortnight at the very least torun down to get to the proper height for fly-fishing. 


The killing flies are the bumble honey dun tinge, furnace and smack flies. The 
best feeding places have been the deep slow runs on the Wye, and the tails of 
the streams on the Derwent.—GEo. Jas. Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock 
Bath. 








THE PHRYGIAN PLANE TREE.—‘“ One of the most celebrated trees on 
ancient record was an oriental Plane, which grew in Phrygia. Its dimensions 
are not handed down to us; but from the fcllowing circumstances, we may 
suppose them to have been veryample. When Xerxes set out on his Grecian 
expedition, his route led him near this nobletree. “Xerxes, it seems, wasa 
great admirer of trees. Amidst allhis devastation in an enemy’s country, it 
was his particular order to spare the groves. This wonderful Plane therefore 
struck his fancy. He had seen nothing like it before, and to the astonishment 
ofall his officers, orders were despatched to the right and left of his mighty 
host to halt three days, during which time he could not be drawn from the 
Phrygian Plane. His pavilion was spread under it,“and he enjoyed the luxury 
of its delicious shade, while the Greeks were taking measures to seize the pass 
at Thermopylae. The story may not speak much in favour of the prince ; but it 
is my business only to pay honour to the tree.’”’—Heath’s “Gilpin’s Forest 


yee 


Scenery. 


TRouT AND SALMON LICENSES IN THE KENT Districr.—The Board 
of Conservators for the Kent, Bela,’ Leven and Duddon fishery district, have 
just issued a list of the holders of salmon and trout licences during the year. 
The figures are particularly interesting, as it is the first year the trout license for 
rods has been required. The rod licenses are issued for a part or the whole of 
the district, and daily and weekly licences are also granted. The numhers 
were as follows :—SALMON LicENSES: Hang or baulk nets, 2; general 
licences for private waters (these include both net and rod fishing), 3 ; draft or 
hang nets, 12 ; salmon and trout rod for the whole district, 84; salmon and 
trout rod for portion of the district, 42 ; salmon and trout rod for day licences, 
2; totalnumber of salmon licences, 145. Trour AND CHAR LICENCES— 
Draft or hang net, 18 ; cross line, 3 ; night line, r ; plumb line, 50; rod and 
line for whole district, 198; rod and line for part of district, 968 ; day licences, 
200 ; total trout licences amoun‘iag to 1538.—Sprinv. 


TROUT FOR THE THAMES.—The trout nursery or stew at Caversham, 


belonging to the Reading and District Angling Association, has been greatly 


improved during the present year—a considerable length of the stream having 
been raised above risk of flood, and covered with galvanised netting asa pro- 
tection against birds, &c. A bundred fine yearling trout from Wycombe have 


just been added to the stock in this part of ‘the nursery, which received in the 
spring 3000 /ario fry from Uxbridge. 


Jack fishers should examine the pools and backwaters, . 
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THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—No. VIII. 
By N. D’ANVERS. 


THE BOWHEAD OR GREAT POLAR WHALE.—NoO, II. 
Balena Mystecetus. 


BREE habits of the Bowhead resemble in many respects those 

of the Humpback, Its movements are as irregular and its 
mode of spouting so similar as occasionally to deceive even a 
practised observer. The difference in the field of action, how- 
ever, renders the hunting of the Bowhead more perilous than that 
of any whale yet noticed; and many a triumphant actor in the 
tragedies of the lagoons, &c., of the south-western coasts of 
North America has perished in an unequal contest amongst the 
ice floes and fields of the Arctic regions. 

Whalers in quest of the Bowhead are generally at the “ edge of 
the ice” about the rst May. They then work their way north- 
ward as fast as the broken floes will permit, keeping as near shore 
as possible with a view to steering clear of the broken ice. 
Behring Strait is sufficiently free from ice from the 1st to the zoth 
July for ships to navigate safely, and quite a large fleet is often 
to be seen groping along through ice and fog as far as 72° 
N. Lat. Inthe Okhotsk Sea the difficulty attending the hunting 
of the great Polar whale are aggravated by the slowness with 
which the ice breaks up, the objects of pursuit making their 
appearance long before it is safe for ships to approach within 
range. Boats are therefore sent forward some weeks in advance 
of the vessels to which they belong, and cruise about the edge 
of the barrier of ice beneath which the whales take refuge, 
finding natural breathing holes in the fissures caused by the rising 
and falling of the floes, and contraction or expansion of the 
frozen surface, 

The instant a whale emerges from its covert, chase is given, 
but perhaps before the boat can reach within shooting or darting 
distance, the animal goes down, and a long anxious pause ensues. 
As the Bowhead is very irregular in its course its next appear- 
ance may be in quite another direction. The boat is, however, 
quickly headed for it a second and often a third or fourth time, 
till the prey either finally glides beneath a floe and disappears, 
or is successfully harpooned. Even in the latter case it some- 
times runs for the ice, and reaching it before it succumbs to its 
wounds, escapes with harpoons, lines and buoys. 

When a whale is actually captured it is towed to the beach at 
high tide, and a scarf is cut along its body and through the 
blubber, to which one end of a tackle is hooked, the other being 
made fast onshore. Then as the tide falls the animal is skinned 
without further labour, the carcase rolling down the beach as the 
process goes on. Meanwhile no opportunity is lost of securing 
other victims, the captain and ship-keepers eagerly watching for 
a chance of getting their vessel near the whaling grounds. Ifan 
opening should appear between the ice and shore she is at once 
worked through either by towing, kedging, or sailing ; and this, in 
spite of the fact that in the dense fogs which prevail, there is often 
the greatest danger of running into some other ship, or be- 
coming wedged in among blocks of ice. Sometimes the men 
belonging to an expedition are hopelessly cut off from their 
leaders and are taken up by any vessel within reach until the 
lifting the fog enables them to regain their own quarters; the 
circumstances of the hunt in which all are engaged encouraging 
a spirit of good fellowship which cannot .be. too highly com- 
mended. As the season advances and the days become shorter, 
the picturesque night whaling begins, when the Leviathan of the 
north is traced by the phosphorescent light his movements cause 
in the water, and his chances of escape are lessened by the 
melting of the coverts so easily reached earlier in the year ; 








though, even now, the risk to his pursuers from floating floes is 
very great. 

Considerable mystery attaches to the localities chosen as 
breeding places by female Bowheads, and many experienced 
whalemen are of opinion that they retire to some unknown sea by 
a secret Arctic passage impassable toman. Within the last few 
years, however, whales have been seen around Point Barrow with 
very young calves, pointing to the conclusion that it is in the remote 
line of open water between the summer ice borderand the shores 
of the American continent. that the infant cubs first see the light 
of day near Schantar Bay, the southern extremity of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Very young whales, known amongst whalemen as 
Poggies, have also been seen, but it isa singular fact that no 
Bowheads have ever been known to pass from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Okhotsk Sea, or vice versa, 








BARBEL FISHING. 


Nee to the lordly salmon, perhaps the barbel, of all other 
fresh-water fish, affords most sport, at any rate most phy- 
sical resistance to the angler. 

The salmon-fisher may indeed scoff at the clumsy art whose 
instruments are a rod like a weaver’s beam and an eight-plait silk 
line that would hold a porpoise; still, much excitement and amuse- 
ment is extracted by the Thames angler from his coarse and ugly 
quarry. For the barbel is of all fish the least graceful; without 
the beauty of the perch, or the animation and spirit of the pike, 
he is plainer than the chub, and, if possible, worse eating. Never- 
theless, he is a splendid fish. His form is like a gudgeon (of which, 
indeed, he is a reproduction on a larger scale), his fins very long 
and wiry, and his mouth, coarse and thick though it be, is admir- 
ably suited to retain the hook, when, after long circumspection, he 
has been deluded into admitting it. The haunt of the barbel is 
in deep holes, generally with a gravel bottom and a bit of sharp 
stream running over them, but only the long experience of a pro- 
fessional fisherman can tell you where these spots are to be found, 
or in which of them the barbel lie. Moreover, when you get there 
and are at last established—punt, armchair, newspaper and all— 
you must not be disgusted if the shy fish allow you leisure to 
peruse three or four columns of the Zimes, before you feel a 
nibble. But this is not my style of barbel-fishing. Not many miles 
from Cookham isa celebrated weir and set of eelbacks, at the 
lower end of what was once the course of the river Thames, and 
now is a private piece of enclosed water. Here on a sunny day 
standing on the bridge, the woodwork quivering with the force of 
the water foaming out below, and looking down into the water’on 
the upper side, I have seen the barbel thick asa flock of sheep, and 
all sizes, from one to seven or eight pounds upwards, rolling and 
tumbling about on the shining pebbles below. The cause, by 
the way, of their restlessness is assigned, I believe correctly, to 
small parasites with which they are troubled. Many and manyan 
hour, many a pleasant summer day, have I sat, well out of sight 
of the water, with a rod stretched down through the rail of wood- 
work at the side, and the line pulled, pushed and sucked this way 
and that by the delusive eddies of the current. Fishing on the 
upper side was impossible, firstly, because the water was too still, 
and generally too clear, secondly, because the force of the current 
would whip one’s line under the woodwork and entangle it hope- 
lessly in the eelbacks, ina moment. So, with one’s chair put 
right back towards the upper side, taking advantage of the length 
of the rod, one sat patiently waiting for some more decided jerk 
than was given by the water that whirled and bubbled beneath. 
The tackle used was always the lead flight, which, as probably most 
are aware, consists ofa foot or so Of stout gut, six inches or so, of 


gimp, on which runs a perforated lead, and attached to that a large 
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but fine hook, on gut. The lead rests on the bottom of the stream ; 
the line kept tight in hand, so as to detect the first nibble of a 
fish. This, however, was no easy matter. Time after time did 
we wind in our line, only to find the worm artistically removed— 
to admire the shrewdness of these stupid-looking fish. At last, 
however, after striking with more furious energy than usual (for 
the difficulty is generally to hook the barbel before he has cleared 
the worm off), if you have been fortunate enough not to break 
your rod against the top bar of the woodwork, you may indeed 
have some sport. First, however, lift your heavy rod over the 
rail, and get off the bridge on to the bank, from which it is easier 
to play your fish. At the first strain you may very likely fancy you 
are hung up (a not uncommon adventure), on an old bit of pile 
left inthe river. It will shortly, however, occurto you that 
“piles” do not, as arule, move up stream at such an alarming 
rate, and you will relapse into an opinion that you have got at 
least an eight or ten pounder. Now you will feel a dull dead 
weight, anchored, as it were, at the bottom of the water—the 
next second off he shoots like a torpedo, straight irresistible, 
right across to the opposite bank. A moment more off again he 
goes down stream, as fast as the current. Whizz goes your reel— 
thirty or forty yards of your line are out before you know where 
he is going to—and you feel the slightest check would probably 
send you head over heels into the river; but after all your line is 
no hair, and the strongest fins cannot carry about two or three 
ounces oflead all day; and at last you may wind up your dripping 
silk, and by easy stages work your exhausted barbel towards the 
steps where you stand, tillno more is required but the dexterous 
manipulation of his long carcase into a landing net ; and should 
he not—as, remember, occurred to us on one occasion—by one 
carefully-timed spring, shake out the hook and dive back into his 
natural element, you may perhaps he surprised when you lay your 
quarry on the grass to observe that he is only a fish of some three 
or four pounds at most. It is to be remembered, however, that 
(not considering the current in this particular “‘run’”’), a barbel 
of three pounds pulls as much asa pike weighing about five; 
for they are exceedingly strong fish ; moreover, whenonce hooked, 
not often lost, for their mouths are like leather. The regular 
barbel-grounds in each reach of the Thames can hardly be learnt 
by a visitor except from the native fishermen. 
THAMESIANUS. 








BYGONE DAYS. 





‘‘ POACHERS ON THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL.” 

(be the good old days—though not many years ago—when the 

Grand Junction Canal was fairly teeming with fish along the 
valleys of beautiful Hertfordshire, and fine strings of roach, 
dace, perch and jack, with an occasional trout, could be taken at 
any time during the season, we had in the neighbourhood of my 
old home several hard-working-men who would fish ; they scorned 
the name of poachers, but would fish in their own way. They 
employed the means and engines of the genus poacher. 

They had both casting-net and seine, and when fish were plenty 
used to select some cloudy night, and posting themselves of the 
movements of the blue-coated, sharp-eyed constable, would secure 
one of the scows belonging to one of the various mills along the 
streams connecting with the canal, and went in for a good time. 

They would fasten their net across the mouth of the stream, and 
commencing a way up, would use their casting-net as they drifted 
down. The result was, the fish being scared by the constan; 
movement of the poles along the sides of the boat, were driven 
down to the seine; thus, what escaped the casting-net were surely 
caught in the seine. Very often two or three hours’ work would 
bring in several bushels of fish, which they afterwards divided 


amongst themselves, some being sold at the public-house in the 
neighbourhood to buy beer forthe crowd. They were wet out- 
side, and before midnight were pretty wet and beery in. 

At times they got too beery before starting ; then a considerable 
amount of horseplay was practised amongst them ; frequently 
some of them got an involuntary ducking. Sometimes one would 
make a false step, and find himself away down in one of the deep 
holes so often found in these streams; there would be an amount 
of blowing and spluttering that would rival a small school of por- 
poises. Sometimes a false alarm would be given, and they would 
plump flat down under the side of the boat, while they drifted 
along down stream. The boat having considerable water in it 
made their position a very pleasant (?) one. 

Sometimes while fishing the canal in this way, they had to hurry 
their boat to the oposite side of the towpath, and drop into the 
bottom, because the boatmen would probably squeal on them. 

At one time I can remember one of the men having an awful 
torn and swollen nose. A few inquiries showed they had been 
fishing the night previous, and Tuck had been boosey and sleepy. 
When they came in the warm boiler room, and the beer made him 
about as stupid as an army mule; it was beer all the time. ‘‘ Hic 
—say—old fel’; ge’ us another fish—beer, don’t want your fish, 
ge’ us a beer.” 

One of them put a spiteful little jack to his face, and gave him 
aslap with it; again pushed the jack to him. This time the fish 
had its mouth open, and snapping-to his long jaws, caught the nose 
in them well up to the face. The scene beggars my ability to pen 
it. ‘* Hic!-boys—oh! booh! take him off, take him off !’—reeling, 
staggering, aroused from one to another, not letting any one re- 
move the fish. That boiler room was instantly changed to a Pan- 
demonium—the coarse jokes and guffaws of a beery crowd, inter- 
mingled with the howls and cries of the nose-bitten Tucker, until 
stumbling he fell forward, and the jack unclasped his jaws and lay 
quivering in death. 

Many of this crowd are lying in the silent churchyards of these 
country villages. Some of them I presume are still living, though 
they must be old men, and remember not the coarse fun of those 
bygone days. 

They did their work, and the present generation suffers for their 
criminal waste. I say again, if the poaching can be stopped; if 
the bleaching material from the mills can be kept out of the 
streams and canals ; the sewage of towns and hamlets put to its 
proper use, and the refuse of gas works diverted to sciehtific 
purposes ; then the canal can be made the finest natural fishing 
grounds north-west from London. During the past few years of 
my life I have passed through many different scenes, and cannot 
remember a river or canal that has so many feeders of clear spring 
water that could sustain fish life in all its forms. And in its course 
through these busy Hertfordshire valleys, this canal, fed by springs 
from the chalk hill-side, or the gravelly bottoms, can support 
millions of fish of the various kinds once known there. 


Chicago, U.S.A. W. Davin Tomttn. 








THE KENT, &c. 


sha salmon-fishing season of 1880 concluded in the Kent, 
Bela, Leven and Duddon fishery districts on Saturday last. 
The season has not been a productive one, owing, doubtless, to 
the unusual dryness of the weather and consequent low water at 
the time fish should have “run.” In the earlier part of the year 
nets did fairly well, and salmon up to 20 Ib. each were taken, but 
the chief captures were smaller fish and sea-trout, locally known 
as salmon mort (salmo ¢rutta). With the rods only one salmon 
has been taken during the whole season, a fish of 12} Ib., caught 
at Leven by Mr. Craig. <A few grilse from 4 Ib. to 6 lb. each were 
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caught, but even these were not nearly so numerous as they 
usually have been. Taken altogether fewer salmon have been in 
the Kent during 1880 than we have noticed for many years. 
Morts and sprods fairly numerous, and at times the rods had good 
captures up to 18 Ib. anight, but from 4 lb. to 12 lb. were above 
average takes. Almost all the mort fishing this season has been 
at night, as, unless there is a fresh, they will not take in the day- 
time. AsI haye before observed, a moon.a few days old and 
cvercast and alow water, are the favourable surroundings for morts 
rising well. Already I have seen fish on the spawning beds. 
P.S.—Iam afraid that letter of ‘‘ Raven’s” inlast week’s GAZETTE 
saying that parr are not young salmon may prove mischievous. I 
have been amongst them all my life, and have not the slightest 
doubt that parr are young salmon. Let “‘ Raven” come over here 
during the forthcoming spring and catch parr—perhaps the action 
of the ‘magistrates might persuade even him that they are young 
salmon. “ Parr tail” was a common bait in Scotland for salmon 
untilthe capture of the infant fish was prohibited by law. ‘‘Raven” 
should know that there are almost as many varieties of trout as 
there are rivers in the British Isles, and a variety is not a species. 
“Raven” evidently advocates the taking of parr and smolts (young 
salmon) with rod and line, and as an argument in favour of his so 
doing says that most of them die after, orare killed during, the 
operation of taking off the hook. My experience is totally adverse 
to this. With ordinary care the hook can be abstracted without 
the juvenile salmon suffering the slightest injury. I have caught 
thousands of salmon fry on my fly hooks, and can scarcely recol- 
lect a single case where I have killed the fish in taking the hook 
out. SPRINT. 





TROUT-FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 


(From Lord Dunraven’s article on Wapiti-Running, in the 
Nineteenth Century Magazine.) 


A FEW vears ago Estes Park was a hunter’s paradise. Not 
only were all the wild beasts of the continent plentiful, but 
the streams also were alive with trout, as, for the matter of that, 
they are still; and we often devoted a day to fishing, by way of 
vatying our sport and obtaining a little change of diet. In 
summer there was nothing peculiar about the method of fishing ; 
we used artificial flies, or live grasshoppers, and caught multi- 
tudes of trout, for they generally took the fly so well that I never 
remember finding myself in the position of the gentleman who 
was heard complaining to a friend that he had been “slinging a 
five-and-twenty cent. bug,* with a twenty-foot pole, all day, and 
had not had nary bite”; and on the rare occasions on which 
they did not rise freely at the artificial insect, you were pretty 
sure to get them with a live “hopper.” ‘There is another advan- 
tage also in using the last-mentioned bait, namely, that it insures 
a double amount of sport and labour, for catching grasshoppers 
isa great deal harder work than hooking trout. But in winter 
we had to fish through holes in the ice, and that is a somewhat 
peculiar proceeding. The first time I ever fished trout through 
the ice was in the Park. Three of us started off one bright 
winter’s morning, and rode about ten or twelve miles up the main 
creek, {o a place near some beaver dams, where trout was said to 
be plentiful, carrying with us an axe, a sack, some twine and 
hooks, a bit of raw pork, and of course our rifles. Having dis- 
mounted, tied up my horse, and selected what I thought was a 
likely-looking spot, I set to work to cut through the ice, while my 
companions rode some way further up the stream. 
I cut and chopped and got pretty warm, for it is no joke 





* The Americans have retained the original meaning of the word “ bug,’’ and apply it to 
various insects; for instance, a daddy-long-legs, firefly, or lady-bird would be called a 
straddle bug, a lightning bng, ora lady bug. The peewice reptile which has monopolised 
the term among us is distinguished in the States by prefixing the name of that article of 
furmziture in which he loves to lurk, and where his presence muiders sweet repose, 
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cutting through two feet of solid ice, and, after some labour, 
struck down upon an almost dry gravel bed. I repeated the same 
operation the second time to my great disgust; but on the third 
attempt the axe went suddenly through into deep water. Let me 
advise any of my readers who propose fishing through the ice, by 
way of cooling their youthful ardour in the winter, to be careful 
how they set to work. The proper way is to chop a square hole 
taking pains to cut down very evenly; the improper way is to 
do as I did the first time—cut carelessly, get down deeper on one 
side of the square than on the other, suddenly strike the axe 
through, and get the hole full of water, while yet there are several 
inches of ice to be cut through. If any one will try chopping ice 
in a hole two feet deep and full of water, he will discover that 
the splashing, though graceful to look at, is not comfortable to 
feel in cold weather. Fishing through the ice is chilly and 
depressing work. I mean such fishing as I am thinking of, when 
you are exposed to all the keens airs of heaven, a solitary shiver- 
ing mortal out all alone in the wilderness. Of course if two 
young persons go out fishing for Tommy-cods, as they occasion- 
ally do on the St. Lawrence, through a hole in the ice, with a 
nice little hut built over it, and a nice little stove inside, why 
things are quite diferent. 

I cannot say that fishing through the ice under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is very exciting sport, but there is something comical 
about it, and it affords a certain amount of innocent enjoyment. 
When I rejoined my pals that evening, I could not forbear laugh- 
ing at the peculiar appearance of the winter trout-fisher as repre- 
sented by a staid, respectable member of society, who looked as 
if he ought to be engaged in some learned or scientific pursuit or 
dressed in good broadcloth, and poring over his books in some 
well-filled iibrary. His costume was remarkable. His feet were 
protected by voluminous moccasins stuffed with many woollen 
socks ; his legs encased in dingy and somewhat greasy corduroys ; 
his body in an ancient, blood-stained, weather-beaten jacket, with 
two or three pieces of old sacking or gunny bags hung on the 
shoulders, and strapped round the waist to keep off the wind ; an 
ordinary deerstalking cap, with pieces filched from a buffalo robe 
sewn on the ear-flaps, pulled over the brows and tied under the 
chin, and a long and tattered woollen muffler wound round and 
round the neck, allowed little of the fisherman’s face to be seen 
except a nose, purple with cold, from which hung a little icicle, 
and a pair of eyes gazing intently at the hole in the ice over 
which he stooped. Patiently he crouched over his fishing hole, 
occasionally stirring up the water to keep it from freezing, hold- 
ing in his hand a fishing-rod in the shape of a stick about a foot 
long, from which depended a piece of thick twine attached to a 
hook armed with the eye of a deceased trout as a bait. At inter- 
vals he would twitch out a fish, pull him violently off the hook— 
aman cannot employ much delicacy of manipulation when his 
hands are encased in thick fingerless mittens—and threw him on 
a heap of his forerunners in misfortune, where he speedily froze 
solid in the very act of protesting by vigorous contortions against 
his cruel fate. We caught, I should be ashamed to say how many 
dozen trout on that occasion. I know we had the best part of a 
sack full, but as to the exact size of the sack I propose to retain 
a strict reserve, lest I should be accused of taking a mean advan- 
tage of that noble little fish the trout. 

DUNRAVEN. 

[When do trout spawn in America? Lord Dunraven seems to 
have fished for them both summer and winter.—Ep. F. @.] 


. 





A CASE Of great interest to anglers came on at the Axminster Police-court 
yesterday, when Mr. I’. Swabey, of Coryton Park, and Mr. H. H. B. Knight, 
of Cloakham, were summoned for fishing, otherwise than with rod and line, in 
the river Axe, and in the ‘‘close’’ season. Defendants were ordered to pay a 


. 3 EE a 
fine of £20 each and costs. Thev are large landowners in Devonshire.—G/obe. 
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A DAY ON THE OLD MILL-POND. 


Le was a bright October morning, one of those fine days when 
old Sol seemed to be making a last effort to prolong the 
fleeting summer, when we started on an angling excursion to a 
large mill-pond, whose waters are supplied by the river Stour, 
here only a tiny stream, being but three miles from its source. 
We were four in number—my wife, a most enthusiastic angler ; 
my eldest boy, all eagerness to wet the new line but yesterday 
presented to him ; a soldier friend, and myself. The short journey 
to the pond was most enjoyable; and as we drove out of the old 
half-village, half-town, and passed the fields, which, but a short 
time since, were covered with waving crops of golden grain, but 
were now close shaven, and the slow-plodding teams, and busy 
steam plough preparing them for another crop ; and, again, as 
we went by the park, with its grand old elms and chesnuts, 
whose foliage was fast assuming its autumnal tint, each warned us 
that many more such days must not be expected before winter 
withits cruel storms would be with us, when the light bamboo 
and supple hickory must be laid aside for another season, but 
this day the weather and the water were all that could be desired, 
and as we put our rods together and got into the rickety old punt 
we felt certain we were in fora good thing, We pushed off to a 
well-known spot, where the stream enters the pond, from whence 
a couple of ducks rose with a splash and a loud quack, a 
moorhen, disturbed in its dainty repast on the mud crept 
into thesedge, and a kingfisher, with its brilliant plumage, flashed 
past, gave life and animation to the scene. But we had not much 
time to admire the beauties around us, as the perch began biting, 
as only perch when well on the feed will do, the floats bobbing 
now on this side, now on that, occupied all our time and attention. 
A shout of triumph from the olive branch as he hauled ina good 
half-pounder proclaimed that he was the first to draw blood. His 
capture was quickly followed by others, and for a couple of hours 
the sport was unflagging; and when the perch bit less freely an 
eel or two were caught and caused great commotion in the punt 
until the wriggling customers were despatched; and when we 
had time to look about us, how pleasant it was to smoke our weeds 
and listen to the clink, clink of the hammers at the foundry and 
watch the evolutions of the monster water-wheel which drives the 
machinery of the flax-mill adjoining. And so we passed the day, 
paddling about here and there, and basketed a few more good 
ones from time to time, until the factory bell and steam-whistle 
announced that another day’s work was done; and as the opera- 
tives crowded out of the doorway we quitted our boat and wended 
our way to the house to get our trap, and thank the courteous 
owner for our excellent day’s sport, which consisted of ninety- 
three perch and two eels, the perch ranging from a quarter to 
three-quarters of a pound each. RED ANT. 
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SALMON FISHERY ACTS, 1861 TO 1873. 


(We have received this notice from the Home Office for publication. Country 
papers please copy.) 


NOTICE. 


THE sale of salmon isprohibited by the above Acts from the 3rd day of 
September to the 1st day of February following (both days inclusive), under a 
penalty of £2 for every salmon or part of a salmon sold or exposed for sale. 

The term salmon includes all migratory fish of the salmon kind. 

The prohibition does not apply to— 

(a) Salmon caught in the waters of a foreign State. 

(2) Salmon caught in the United Kingdom in a river in which its capture, 
otherwise than by rod and line, was legal at the time at which it was caught. 

nO pices: ee ee or dried salmon imported from abroad; or so 
pickled, &c., in the United Kingdom, between the Ist d fF 4 
Be aatiot Noveaber g e Ist day of February and the 

uke ae ie Sale that any salmon sold or exposed for sale comes 
within one of these three exceptions li the sal — i 
Reo eri ee. p es on the salesman.—36 & 37 Vict., 
Home Office, October, 1880. 
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Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 45 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on 
in fly. making given.—[Apvr.] 


Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. A. P., BARCoMBE REcTORY.—We should advise you to fish with 
cheese paste on a small triangle. It is getting late for using beetles for 
chub. 


J. N., New Cross.—Jack, perch and bream are numerous in the Welsh Harp 
at Hendon. We should advise spinning from a boat. 


O. H. O.—‘* There is some fair coarse fishing in the Aylesbury Branch 
Canal.’’—The Angler’s Diary. 


SOME QUERIES. 


S1r,—I am sorry that none of your correspondents seem to be able to give 
me any information about the fishing bracelet, of which I wrote in your paper 
of August 28. Can none of your readers in Wales answer the question? 

Have you any experience of the blue Mahoe wood for fly-rods? I see it 
advertised as being very light and strong. ie 

Does not the copper wire in the Acme lines become green from oxidation— 
after wetting? Ifit does, I should imagine that the line must rot soon. 

I don’t know if you wish the FISHING GAZETTE to be always an epitome of 
facts connected with angling, or whether you occasionally consider contribu- 
tions from Baron Munchausen desirable. I fear the story of the fishing elephant 
in Ceylon must rank among the latter. I have lately spent twenty years of my 
life in that island, and certainly should have known the major who owned this 
remarkable animal, and probably also the French traveller—whose name I never 
before heard, and who seems to have discovered the Ganges in Ceylon. 

There was another story in the FISHING GAZETTE of September 4th, which 
also, I fancy, would have much interested the ‘‘ Marines ’’—where two fisher- 
men in a small boat captured a sun-fish, ten feet across, by slipping a rope over _ 
its neck!!! A drawing of a sun-fish’s eck should have accompanied this. 
They finish by hoisting this fish—only ten feet across-—into the boat! 

By the bye, in connection with the question of steam launches on the Thames, 
you will find—if you think it worth extracting—a very applicable passage at 
page 327 of Stoddart’s ‘‘ Angler’s Rambles.’’—I am, sir, &c., neues 


[The account of the bracelet was copied by the German fishing Gazette. 
The only explanation we can give is, that it is used for support, like any other 
band of metal or leather. 

Blue Mahoe wood is very treacherous, and soon gets out of shape, we are 
told ; but we never used it. 

If the Acme line is well dried after use, and dressed occasionally, there need 
be no fear of oxidation, we think. 

The story of the fishing elephant is perfectly true—on the face of it! Mr. 
Comer, fisherman, of Ilfracombe, is responsible for the sun-fish story.—ED. ] 


A FINE LEA TROUT. 


S1r,—While fishing the river Lea, on October 31, for pike, I hooked and 
landed a fine trout weighing between 7lb. and 8lb., and returned it to the 
water again. A gentleman named Fuller, of Stanstead, and two members of the 
Eustonian Angling Club, saw the fish returned to the water.—A. E. Mon- 
TAGUE, 

Nov. I. 


FISHING AT CARNFORTH, &c. 


S1r,—Could you let me know, through the medium of your valuable paper, 
where I am likely to find out about the fishing, if any, to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Carnforth and of Burton (Westmoreland) ? 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give some information to an 

Kingston-on-Thames, November Ist, 1880. IGNORANT ANGLER. 


THE SAMLET. 


S1r,—I have caught thousands of roach, dace and bleak, with rod and line, 
and put them either in the well of my punt or returned them to the river, and 
they have lived. If in taking the fish off the hook I have so injured it, that 
there is a doubt if it will live, I have simply killed it. I have also caught any 
number of samlet with the fly, in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and 
returned them to the river, and I do not believe one in fifty died. If these little 
fish die after being returned to the river, as ‘‘ The Raven” says, they do, why ~ 
do we not see them ; I have fished on rivers where there must have been seores 
caught every day, and haverarely seenadeadone, The factis, it wants alight 
and kindly hand to unhook these little fish, andif so, not one in fifty, if returned 
to the water at once, will die. THAMES, 





THE SAMLET OR PARR, 


S1r,—Your correspondent whose om de plume of ‘‘The Raven” appears 
to afford to himself and others so inexhaustible an occasion for facetiousness, 
has at any rate the merit of stating his opinions with decision. 

Far be it from me to deny as positively as he asserts that the parrisa 
distinct species from the salmon. I would merely venture gently to suggest 
that considering such high authorities as Mr. Pennell (author of the ‘* Angler 
Naturalist’) and the late Mr. Yarrell (author of the standard ‘‘ History of 
British Fishes’’) have come to the deliberate conclusion that the parr and 
samlet are one and the same, it seems scarcely appropriate to talk of ‘ gross 
ignorance ’’ and ‘‘ dogged refusal to believe’? as necessary characteristics of 
those who have the misfortune to differ from your correspondent. 

My own opinion on such an obscure question is of small value, but I may say 
that although I have fished for salmon and trout in many rivers in the United 
Kingdom I never yet caught a fish with what are in many places called the 
‘‘ finger marks ’’ uponit which did not appear to me to be easily capable of 
identification as either a young salmon or a young trout. 

_ Ican quite understand that to admit the distinctness of the parr as a species 
is occasionally a comfortable doctrine—as, for instance, when, at the end of a 
day’s fishing, you find, as your correspondent appears to have done, that the 
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best part of your basket is made up of these dubious little fish; inasmuch 
as you can then, even in a fishery district, walk off with a comparatively easy 
conscience—although whether your eloquent explanation of the anatomical 
differences would prevail with a river keeper, if you had the ill-luck to meet 
with one, is another question. 

I will conclude by asking your correspondent two questions, to both of which I 
should myself give a distinct negative :— 

(1) Has he ever caught a parr in a river inaccessible to salmon, or 
which salmon did not, as a matter of fact, at some time of the year ascend ? 

(2) Has he ever, on opening a parr, discovered the existence of spawn as 
distinguished from milt ? 

If he can answer either of these questions in the affirmative (which is of course 
quite possible) I shall begin to think that Mr. Yarrell and Mr. Pennell ma 
have been mistaken after all. ANS dle 





(This interesting correspondence appears in the Scotsman.) 
TWEED MILL POLLUTION AND SALMON FISHING. 


S1R,—In a recent angling report I read :—‘‘ The best fishing that has been 
got in this district has been on the Pavilion water at Melrose, and as it is 
something out of the common, it is really worth recording. In six days, on 
this water, there have been caught 29 fish, weighing in the gross a total of 
4352 1b., the various takes being as follows :—First day : General Henry, two 
fish, 18 1b. and 261b. Second day: General Henry, two fish, 7 1b. and 16 |b. ; 
Captain Fairfax, four fish, 7 1b., 7 1b., 161b., 21 lb. “Third day: Mr. Cotsworth, 
three, 61b., 8lb. and 161b.; General Henry, three, 8lb., 18lb. and 19]b. 
Third day: Mr. Maconochie, five fish, 4lb., 61b., 7lb. 171b. and 22 1b. 
Fourth day: The Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, two, 161b. and 19 lb.; Colonel 
George Henry, two, glb. and 181b.; General Henry, two, 151lb. and g lb. 
Fifth day: Hon, and Rev. R. Liddell, two, 231b. and 20L1b. Sixth day: 
Colonel George Henry, three fish, 18}1b. 21]b. and 212 1b. making a total as 
above stated. On the fishing lower down the river the takes have not been 
anything like the above. 
.got on the Teviot.” 

The Pavilion water is that part of the river nearest to where the Gala dis- 
chargesinto the Tweed. In the action which was raised by the Tweed riparian 
proprietors against the Galashiels manufacturers, General Henry and Mr. 
Maconochie are the two gentlemen who have acted as pursuers. They were 
considered the greatest sufferers, as being nearest the alleged nuisance. It 
appears from the above, however, that whatever damage we may do to these 
gentlemen’s river property, we certainly do not injure their fishing. In the 
pools discoloured by the discharges from our mills they are enjoying capital 
sport, while in the clear pools further down, where the discolouration has had 
time to disappear, proprietors are complaining that they can catch little or 
nothing. lIunderstand that in the clear water above the Gala anglers complain 
of the same want of sport. And on the Teviot, where a river purification 
scheme is in full working order, the report tells us that not ‘‘a fin has been yet 
got.”’ The above facts are a rather curious commentary on what we have read 
and heard during the last few weeks. We do not expect they will have any 
weight with Social Science theorisers or ‘‘ Tweedside ’’ correspondents, whose 
one aim appears to be to give manufacturers a bad name preparatory to hanging 
them. But surely these facts ought to weigh with our river proprietors, and 
make them a little more careful than they are at present, ere they denounce 
manufacturers as wholesale destroyers of salmon.—I am, &c., 

Galashiels, October 27, 1880. A GALASHIELS MANUFACTURER, 


Strange to say, not a fin has yet been 


RAVAGES OF SEA BIRDS. 


S1R,—The editorial note appended to ‘“Assyntman’s”’ letter in yesterday’s 
Scotsman contains only the melancholy truth for lovers of the gentle craft in 
Sutherland. Gulls and cormorants most certainly do abound on the inland 
waters of Sutherlandshire. I know the Inver and Kirkaig pretty well, and the 
connected lochs of Assynt, Fewn and Veyatie, and both cormorants and gulls 
have been seen in numbers by me on all these waters during the past summer 
andautumn. Had ‘“ Assyntman ” withheld his too ready pen till Mr. Almond’s 
last letter appeared, he would have hardly ventured to ‘‘chaff’”’ that gentleman 
upon being the ‘“‘main cause”’ of the decrease of the number of fish. Poor 
Mr. Almond must devoutly wish that he had been; but I trust he will not lose 
heart, but remember that also on the East Coast the two last seasons have been 
the worst salmon years ever known. ‘‘ Assyntman” writes very prettily about 
the wild and beautiful seabird, weird cries, &c.; but being a bit of an open- 
air naturalist myself, and having particularly good opportunities of observing 
the common seagull, I must say that I think there is no bird which more justly 
deserves the title of “‘vermin’’ than Zawrus Canus. This bird-will feed on 
anything. No garbage is too filthy, and I have lately seen two of them 
greedily devouring a brother gull which had been shot. I have seen them 
attacking young grouse and plover, and the eggs and young of their neighbours 
the guillamots are not safe from their depredations. Indeed, I believe that we 
should have an increase in the numbers of some of our feathered species in the 
North of Scotland if a wise legislation were to order the immediate execution 
of a few thousands of the common and herring gulls.—I am, &c., 

RESERVE. 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL PISCATORIAL COMPETITION.—A meeting was held 
at the Prince Albert, Wharfdale Road, King’s Cross, on Friday last, when 
prizes were awarded to the Amicable Waltonians for their show of fish, and 
also to Mr. Cherry, of the Great Northern Brothers, for the race of go-as-you- 
please. Secretaries of respective clubs who have won prizes will oblige by 
meeting at the above address on any Friday evening, when they will receive 
their prizes in due course.—W. EAMES, sec. : 


OULTON BRoAD, LOWEsTOFT.—Much attention has been drawn this week 
at Lowestoft to a splendid show of pike on the slabs of Mr. Mummery in that 
town, weighing close upon 100 Ib., consisting of twelve fish, the largest of 
which was a broad shouldered fellow of 10} lb. . These fish were caught by a 
Mr. Livock and friend durihg a day on the Broad on Sunday last. Mr. 
Burchell and his brother have likewise had some good sport, taking six pike 
weighing 5 lb., which were weighed at Mason’s Wherry Hotel, at which house 
they are staying. As these gentlemen are almost the only anglers that have 
been out lately, the success they have met with is very enccuraging, and will 
doubtless stimulate others to go out and beat them in their success. 


CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Sunday, Oct. 31st, Mr. T. W. Thompson was fortunate enough to save 
us from a blank, he having a nice show of roach. On Sunday, Nov. 7th, Mr. 
Blacklege will give a prize, a set of pewter pots ; Mr. Philpot, a copper kettle, 
Mr. C. Hewitt, a handsome tea pot; Mr, J. Hewitt, a handsome meerschaum 
pipe, to be fished for at the Forty Guinea water, peg-down, all fish to weigh. 
Mr. Montague, one of our members, had the good luck to hook a fine trout, 
but was unable to retain it, sc placed it back again in the water. I believe 
several fishermen saw the fish.—C. HARTLAND. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. W. Lake, roach, from Pulborough; Mr. Patrick, roach, from the Lea; 
Mr. Farebrother, roach and dace, from the Thames; Mr. Thorpe, roach. Mu. 
Patrick won Mr. Roger’s prize forthe heaviest weight of roach during the 
month from Pulborough; Mr. Pedley also wins one for the heaviest weight of 
bream from the same place. The members will fish a peg-down match et 
Ponders End, on November 7, for thirteen prizes.—J. WoORLEDGE. 

October 31. 


AMICABLE WALTONIANS. 


In conseqnence of the heavy rains last week several of the members did not 
goout. Mr. Steddin managed to get a jack, 2}1b., from Elstree Reservoir, 
winning the second prize. Mr. Rix, roach from the Lea. The annual supper 
is postponed from Thursday, November 4th to Thursday, November r11th.— 
C. IRWIN, sec, 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Two of our members weighed in on the 31st ult. in spite of the floods, 
Messrs. Castell and Lundy, roach from the Roding. Mr. Castell’s prize will 
be fished for on the 7th inst.—F. CASTELL, sec. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several of the members were out on the 3Ist ult., but without success, as 
the rivers being very much out of order not a single fish being weighed-in, the 
first blank since the opening of the season. The members compete for the next 
series of prizes on the 7th inst. It is to be left open for members to go where 
they like bar private waters, and all fish to weigh bar jack. Hoping all members 
will try hard for a prize.—E. WILSON, sec. 

November 3rd. 





GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On the 26th Oct. Mr. Trowbridge visited Shiplake and succeeded in getting 
some roach. On the 30th several of the members competed for three prizes at 
Windsor; Mr. Wood took the first prize and Mr. G. Dixie the second, the 
third prize was not taken. On Tuesday, 2nd October, Mr. G. Dodd anda 
friend presented to the society, as a prize for the most Sunday shows from the 
7th Oct. to the end of the season, a copy of H. L. Rolfe’s charming picture of 
a salmon, trout and perch, in a handsome gold frame.—PIXIE. 

November 3rd. 


GOOD INTENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The membersjof this club fished at Ponder’s End last Sunday a pegged-down 
match for ten prizes; only four taken, the fish dead off, the winners being E. 
Pluckrose, H. Baker, F. Bell, F. Pluckrose ; we hope for better sport next time. 
The members met in strong force on October 26 when the claims of the 
Anglers’ Benevolent Society were ably laid before the members by Mr. Beckett. 
The members voted £1 Is. to that valuable society, trusting other clubs will do 
likewise seeing the good work that is done by it, the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee giving their services for the benefit of their brother anglers who need 
assistance. The free fishing on the river Lea was discussed at great length by 
the members, and it was unanimously resolved that this club has no sympathy 
whatever with the so-called movement. They believe if those who aie the 
leaders in this movement were to devote the time they uselessly spend in calling 
meetings on this unimportant subject on behalf the Anglers’ Benevolent 
Society they would be doing their distressed brethren and themselves honour 
and respect.—R. MuRpuHy. 





GREAT MARLOW ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


The half-yearly meeting of the above Association was held at the Complete 
Angler on Saturday, October 16. Present at the Committee meeting : James 
Englefield, in the chair; G. H. Vansittart, Esq., R. F. Jackson, Esq., A. C. 
Faulkner, Esq., Greville Fennell, Esq., W. Ritchie, Esq., A. K. Wright, Esq., 
Hon. Sec., Captain J. Simpson-Carson. Minutes of previous Committee read 
and confirmed. After considerable discussion, it was resolved that Mr. 
William Rockell be appointed head bailiff at a salary of £12 per annum, and 
that he shall be held responsible for the stews, nets, and other properties 
belonging to the Association ; and also that Tom White be appointed bailiff 
at £10 a year, and Henry Rockell at £8 a year. That the bailiffs be paid 
monthly instead of half-yearly, the new scale to date from 1st April, 1881. 
W. Rockell, Tom White, and H. Rockell were then called before the 
Committee, and informed of the arrangements resolved upon. The bailiffs 
promised to carry out the wishes of the Committee, and work harmoniously 
together.—The general meeting was then held, Mr. James Englefield remain- 
ing inthe chair. In addition to the members of the Committee mentioned, 
there were present J. H. Wright, Esq., G. K. Ward, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel 
Wetheral, Messrs. Stockbridge and O. Wright. The minutes of the previous 
meeting held, they were read and ‘confirmed. The seeretary informed the 
members of the resolution which had passed with respect to the water bailiffs 
and their salaries. It was agreed to accept the decision arrived at by the Com- 
mittee with the proviso that if the Committee at the end of the ensuing year 
recommended any bailiff on account of his attention to his duties, should 
receive a further sum in addition to his salary, the recommendation of the 
Committee would be favourably entertained by the Association. The hon, 
sec. having mentioned that Sir W. Clayton, Bart., had written stating that he 
was not a subscriber, it was resolved that the hon. sec. should write a letter to 
Sir W. R. Clayton, expressing their regret at his withdrawal, and asking him 
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to reconsider his decision. In the unavoidable absence of the treasurer, J. O. 
Wethered, Esq., the hon. sec. read the accounts, which showed a balance due 
to the Association March 31st, 1880, of £15 Is. 3d. Captain Carson went on 
to state that there was at the present date a balance of £25 14s. 93d. due to the 
Association, and £10 10s. unpaid, which there would be no difficulty in collect- 
ing. The estimates of experditure to the 31st of March next were £20, which 
would leave a balance of £15 to be carried to next year’s account. The 
accounts were examined and passed. ‘The hon. sec. stated that since the last 
general meeting May 22, 1880, he had on his own responsibility—this being no 
time to call a Committee—expended the sum of £26 10s. in the purchase of 
trout. At the general meeting held last year only £25 was authorised by the 
Association to be spent in the purchase of trout, and as £22 7s. od. was 
actually expended for that purpose up to May last, there had been an excess of 
expenditure amcunting io £23 19°. 6d. Captain Carson then went on to say 
that he would pay half of the sum, and. suggested that the balance should be 

aid by tke Associatc1. Ti2 suggestion was unanimoucly adopted, with 
thanks to the hon. sec. It was resolved that the treasurer Co present a state- 
ment of accounts for the year ending March 31st in every year at the general 
meeting held in April. The hon. sec. said it had been reported that two men 
had been seen-fishing after hours, and he accordingly took steps to proceed 
against them in connection with the bye-laws of the Thames Conservancy. 
The parties called on him and acknowledged their offence, and begged that no 
further proceedings might be tal.en in the matter. He advised them to write 
two separate le.ters ecknowledging their offence and expressing their regret, 
which he would undertake to lay before the Committee, full power being given 
to the Committee to make such use of the letters, either by publication or 
otherwise, as they may deem fit. The matter was duly brought before the 
Committee, and as the parties were respectable and they had offered full 
apology, it was resolved to take no further proceedings in the matter. There 
were other points in this case, which the hon. sec. explained, and the Associa- 
tion approved of the course taken by him in the matter. The following were 
then elected officers of the Association: President, G. H. Vansittart, Esq., 
Vice-Presidents, Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart. ; T. Somers Cocks, Esq., Pherdee 
Ellemes, Esq., C. K. Scots Murray, Esq., L. W. Wethered, Esq., Colonel 
A. L. C. Williams, M.P., J. P. Knowles, Esq. ; Treasurer, J. A. Wethered, 
Esq.; Captain J. Simpson Carson and Greville Fennell, Hon. Secs. 
Committee : J. Borquis, Esq., J. Englefield, Esq., J. Bedford, Esq-, A. C. 
Faulkner, Esq., A. F. Jackson, Esq., W. Ritchie, Esq., Howard Pyn, Esq., 
Lieut.-Colonel Wethered, A. K. Wright, Esq., T. O. Wright, Esq., and Mr. 
A. Wright. A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings.— 
In the evening the annual dinner was held, and the chair taken by Colonel 
Wethered. The hon. sec., in responding for ‘‘ The Officers of the Association,”’ 
stated that the Association was founded in 1850, and giving a brief outline of 
the doings of the Association, went on to saythat it was reconstituted in 1867, 
Alexander Wilkinson, Esq., and the Rev. Thomas Wethered being appointed 
secretaries in that year. The Association undertook to enforce the Thames 
Conservancy Fishing Bye-laws. Only members of the Association were 
allowed to fish from or in the weir. With a view to stock the river and improve 
the angling, a stew had been erected at considerable cost. The Rev. 
Thomas Wethered, of Henley, had hatched a considerable number of trout, 
which were eventually turned into the river. Many attempts had been made 
from time to time to induce the Lord Chamberlain’s Department to diminish 
the number of swans, but without effect. It may not be generally known that in 
1870 Mr. Frank Buckland turned into the Marlow waters 300 young salmon. 
In 1878 an excursion was made $from Marlow to Weybridge, and 140 
bream procured and turned into the Marlow water. Since the formation of the 
Association 4723 trout had been hatched, purchased, and turned inte the 
Marlow Water. At the lowest calculation 1000 trout of these had been turned 
into the river from the stew. In addition to these 797 trout had been turned 
into the river from the Marlow water, which had not passed through the stew. 
The largest number of these fish had been turned out during the last few years. 
On consulting the best available sources for the last season he found 156 trout 
had been taken in the Marlow waters, 115 of which had been returned into the 
river, Doubtless others had been taken, the exact numbers of which he 
regretted he had not been able to discover. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members competed for three special prizes on Wednesday October 27th, 
but owing to the inclement state of the weather only two of them were taken, 
Mr. A. Salmon being first, winning Mr. J. Davies’ prize; Mr. G. Wood was 
second, winning the prize given by Mr. Donnison, thus leaving the prize given 
by Mr. A. Salmon, to be fished for on another day. Messrs. A. C. Critch- 
field and J."W. Morgan have been amongst them again. They had 57 lb. 
12 oz. of jack, and a chub which weighed 3 1b. 12 0z.; also a perch which 
scaled 2 1b. 4.0z. The perch has been placed in Mr. J. Barrett’s hands for 
preservation, it being such a fine specimen. Four special prizes were fished 
for on Sunday last (October 31Ist.). There was a large field for these prizes, 
which caused a great amount of interest until the result was known. Mr. EK. W. 
Turner was first, Mr. A. Salmon second, Mr. W. Mecham third, Mr. W. F. 
Wilkinson fourth. Other members showed roach—Messrs. H. Auburn, G. 
Manning, B, Crook, G. Wood, H. Butt, T. Harris, and J. Barnes.—H. 
BUTT, sec. 


LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On 31st a few of our members managed to bring in a trifle—and only a trifle. 
The result of our pegged-down match was: Ist prize won by Mr. F. Doyle, 
2nd by E. Mead, and 3rd by T. Parker. I hope to send you better news next 
week,.— WM. Brown, hon sec. 





THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The Club Competition of Monday evening last resulted in a match, as 
owing to the flooded state of the river only two of the members brought up a 
fish each—Mr. R. Barker with a fish of 3 lb., caught at Henley, secured the 
sum of £5 15s. 6d. ; and Mr. Winton, with a fish of 1 lb. 1 oz., caught at 
Weybridge, the sum of £3 13s. 6d. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


This evening, Mr. T. Hughes and Mr. Hockley exhibited 9 very nice jack. 
One about 5 lb. had evidence of having at some time or other afforded a brother 
a meal, if the indentation on the back was any guide to go by. (ross about 
42 lb,—PIxIE, ; 








SIR HUGH MYDDELTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Most of our rivers being bank high and very much discoloured, I was very 
much surprised to see the trays of our little society so well filled. On Sunday 
last Mr. E. Smith was at the tcp, with a very handsome tray of roach and 
dace (average, roach 12 oz., dace 8 oz.), 164 1b., Colne. A. J. Renfrew four 
pretty chub, 81b., Colne. A. Duncan, roach, 4 1b. 10} oz. ; largest, 1 lb. 2}0z., 
Colne. Messrs. Caborn and Sanders had roach.—G. CABORN. 


UNITED LONDON ANGLERS. 

The monthly meeting has been postponed till Monday, November 8th. 
Chair taken at 9 o’clock precisely by Mr. T. Morgan. It being our half-yearly 
night, business of importance will be brought before the members.—R. 
GHURNEY, sec. 

November 2nd. 


—_———-—— 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


The result of the competition which took place on the 29th is as follows :— 
Mr. Weatherhead won Mr. H. Dale’s prize of two gallons of gin, Mr. Boalch 
Mr. Buckham’s tea service, and Mr. Delhaye Mr. Beckett’s half ton of coals. 
The fish these gentlemen exhibited consisted of perch, dace, chub and gudgeon, 
The next contest will take place on the 14th Nov., 1880, for theundermentioned 
prizes :—tIst, a guinea hat, given by Mr. Bayley ; 2nd, a box of cigars, given by 
Mr. W. Taylor; 3rd, a meerschaum pipe, Mr. W. Taylor.—PIXIE. 

Nov. 2, 1880. 





THE WOOLWICH BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The date ot the return visit to this club will be on November 15th and not the 
8th, as stated in last week’s GAZETTE.—C. BEAUMONT, Sec, 








Jetty Fisu.—The great order of jelly fish (4Zeduside) is characterised by 
having a disc, more or less convex above, resembling a mushroom or expanded 
umbrella, the edge of the umbrella as well as the mouth and suckers commonly 
having tentacula, or feelers, and cilia. Taken from the sea, a medusa weighing 
50 oz. will rapidly dissolve away to a few grains of solid matter. These float- 
ing umbrellas or mushrooms, as they might be termed, are of many forms, but 
they are all to be counted among the most beautiful works of the Creator. 
Sometimes the animal is transparent as crystal, sometimes opaline, now of a 
delicate rose or azure-blue colour, now yellow, now violet, and now again 
reflecting the prismatic colours. ‘The medusz are animals without much 
consistence, containing much water, so that we can scarcely comprehend how 
they can resist the agitation of the waves and the force of the currents; the 
waves, however, float without hurting them, the tempest scatters without 
killing them. When the sea returns, or they are withdrawn from their native 
waters, their substance dissolves, the animal is decomposed, they are reduced 
to nothing; if the sun is strong, this disorganisation occurs in the twinkling of 
an eye, so to speak.’’ If they are touched ever so slightly while swimming, 
they contract their tentacula, fold up their umbrella and sink into the depths 
of the sea. The medusz are found in all seas, and usually inhabit the depths, 
although often seen on the surface. They voyage usually in considerable 
battalions and sometimes cover miles and miles of sea. They constitute one of 
the principal supports of the whale. They are themselves singularly voracious, 
and snap up their prey—small molusks, young crustaceans, and annilids—at a 
mouthful. Their mouths are in the centre of the lower side of the umbrella. 
They vary from a very small size to as much as a yard in diameter. It has 
been ascertained that these jelly-like creatures breathe through the skin, have 
a distinct circulation and some nervous sensations. Most of them produce a 
stinging pain when they touch the human body, and, until lately, they were 
designated ‘‘ Sea-nettles ”’ in consequence.—Z/e Sea. 


CLaMs.—There are about fifty species of clams, all natives of the warmer and 
tropical seas, and especially common among the coral reefs of the Pacific. They 
gueatly vary in colour, shape, and size. The Bear’s Paw Clam is perhaps the 
most beautiful. Tae Thorny Clam. with its branching horns, is a curious 
object. The Purple Clam, by far the most plentiful in the Pacific, is very 
pretty as you peer down upon the wonders spread out at the bottom of a lagoon. 
The shell of these mollusks consists of two unequal valves. There are two 
hinge-teeth in one valve, and one in the other. The edges are greatly idented 
and interlock, to correspond with the overlapping foliation of the surface. 
Clams, like oysters, are eaten raw or cooked. Indeed, the natives af the 
Pacific are very partial to this diet. In most of the true coral islands these 
creatures are cut into strips and dried in the sun. Like pearl oysters they 
grow in beds. They lie, frequently half-buried in sand or coral, with their 
valves a-gape, ready fo snap up whatever may unwarily enter. In diving for pearl 
oysters at great depths it is needful to trust a good deal to the fingers. It thus 
occasionally happens that the diver, instead of getting hold of an oyster, un- 
wittingly inserts his hand between the valves of a clam. These valves 
immediately close with irresistible force. If the animal be large the fingers are 
snapped clean off; if small, the unlucky diver may rise to the surface in great 
pain, with a living clam dangling from his fingers. In diving for clams it is 
usual to provide oneself with a sharp-pointed stake or an iron rod. At 
Aitutaki, when the tide is out, clams are picked up everywhere on the reef. 
At Mauke men dive for them on the ocean side of the narrow fringing reef 
when the sea is smooth. On reaching the bottom the diver stabs the gaping 
clam, which—for the mollusk is tenacious of life—at once firmly grasps the 
weapon. The diver now tugs away with both hands until the clam is dislodged. 
A couple of expert natives with a canoe will get as many as a hundred in a 
day when a feast is in preparation. At Manihiki and Rakaanga the largest 
clams are about two spans in length, the animal itself being sufficiently large to 
satisfy the hunger of three persons. Pearls of a peculiarly brilliant hue are 
occasionally found in the clam. Natives have a superstition that somewhere in 
mid-ocean there exists a clam of gigantic proportions, capable of receiving a 
double canoe with its living freight between its valves, and ever on the watch 
for unwary voyagers.—Leisure Hour. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle —LADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GazETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than T uesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. ; 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

- Gee and Co,, St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn+lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, or, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. J. E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 2r, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W, 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 

Mr. i; Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 


Mr. B, R. Bambridge, 74 and 7s, High Street, Eton, Bucks, 

Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 

Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 20, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs, Nutting and Co.,°70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 

Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 

Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 

Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 

Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 

Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. t, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 

Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*« The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s. ; or post free, tos. 6d. 
To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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SEA FISHING, 
(Continued from page 541). 
IN COE ESLANDING so many of your readers may be well 


acquainted with socommon and well-known a fish as the cod, 
it may be still deemed advisable to annex a sufficient description 


; tail forked. 


to distinguish it from some others species of this genus, to which 
it bears so strong a resemblance, that casual observers might not 
detect the difference. The head of the cod is larger in propor- 
tion to its size than any other of the species, and on the lower 
jaw is a small beard ; on the back are three soft fins; the ventral 
fins are very slender and consist of but six rays, the two first ex- 
tending far beyond the others; it has two small fins, the tail is 
almost even at the end; the first ray on each side is short, and 
composed of a strong bone. In colour and shape cod-fish are 
found to vary very much, but the most usual colour on the back 
is a cinerous brown, sometimes interpersed with minute yellow 
spots, the belly is white. Codlings or young cod, however, are 
often taken of a yellow, an orange, and even a red colour. But 
this is usually only the case whilst they remain amongst the 
rocks, for on changing their ground they assume the colour of 
other cod-fish. The stomach of the cod-fish is large, and is often 
found crammed full with small fish, particularly herrings, and also 
sea-worms and shell fish. Indeed, so rapid is its power of diges- 
tion, that in less than six hours after it has swallowed its food, it 
has undergone all the requisite course of assimilation. The 
shell of the crab and lobster grows red in its passage through the 
stomach as if boiled, and that even before the flesh is reduced 
into chyme. The liver is large and divided into three lobes. 
The gall bladder is large, and the kidneys run along the length 
ofthe back. The swimming bladder, which is sometimes con- 
founded with the sound, is thick, strong, and connected with the 
back. The growth of the cod appears to be particularly rapid, 
though the degrees of its progression are not very accurately 
ascertained; there are few fish which vary more in condition 
than the cod. The best criterion to know when they are best in 
season, is their plumpness and roundness, especially near the 
tail, the depth of the pit behind the head, and the sides appear- 
ing as if they were ribbed. When they are out of season, they 
are thin, lean-tailed and lousy, and the parasites fix themselves 
on the inside of the mouths; when in full season, they are best 
after they have been caught a day or two; the fishermen have a 
practice of striking each upon the head with a mallet, and this 
process stuns them for a while, and is supposed to have the same 
effect of rendering the flesh more firm and flaky as is seen in 
salmon, perch, &c., by what is termed crimping; moreover, they 
lie insensible for some hours, and thus, when they recover vitality, 
the time they are thus in a state of collapse is said to be so 
much added to their remaining fresh, and fit for the market. 


The variable cod-fish is often, from its strong resemblance, 
frequently confounded with the common cod, But it differs 
in being considerably smaller ; the lower jaw is shorter than the 
upper, the lateral line is much broader, and in colour the upper 
part of the body being grey, spotted with brown; though these 
tints vary much according to age and season. Its weight seldom 
exceeds more than eight or ten pounds, whereas the weight of the 
common kind ranges between twelve and thirty pounds, and, 
according to several authorities, to eighty or a hundred pounds. 

The red cod-fish, also bears a close resemblance in structure to 
the cod, but it is easily distinguishable from it by the colour of 
the lateral line, in the former of which it approaches to a bright 
vermilion colour, and in the latter is white and bent. It has 
also a groove on the top of the head, and the tail is considerably 
elevated. The red cod appears to prefer the coasts of the Isle of 
Man, and the western Isles of Scotland, where it is considered 
a fish of excellent flavour, and far superior to any of the cod 
species. 

The green cod is so called from the dusky green colour on its 
back, and silvery in every other part; the jaws are of equal length, 
the beard on the chin is wanting, the side line straight, and the 
CREEL. 
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THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—NO. IX. 
By N. D’ANVERs. 
Tue RicHT WHALE oF THE NorTH: WESTERN COAST, 
Balena Sieboldit. 


HIS colossal baleen whale resembles in its principal propor- 
tions, the Balena mysticetus distinguished from it, how- 
ever, by a protuberance called the “bonnet,” upon the front 
part of its beak-like upper jaw. Its colour is generally black, 
although some individuals have more or less white about the 
throat and pectorals, and a few are pied all over. Its average 
length when full grown is sixty, feet, and the sexes vary but little 
in size. Its head is very nearly one third of the length of the 
whole animal, and is disfigured by wart-like bumps, often 
rendered yet uglier by the presence of numbers of parasitical 
crustaceaus which infest the whole of the upper surface. The 
average product of oil of the Northern Right Whale, is one 
hundred and thirty {barrels, and the yield of bone from one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred pounds. 

In former years the Sieboldii were found in large numbers off 
the coast of Oregon, but the southern part of Behring sea and 
the Okhotsk sea, are now their chief resorts. The Southern 
Right Whale frequenting the Souih Pacific, is looked upon by 
whalemen, as a distinct species of the Balena family, although, 
to a casual observer, the two resemble each other very closely. 

As with the Bowhead great mystery attaches to the place chosen 
by the female Right Whale as a nursery for her young; nor can 
it be ascertained with any certainty, whither both sexes retire 
during the winter months. The Esquimaux of the North-western 
coast, speak of the Zalena Mysticetus resorting to the bays, 
when the small ice cones and they look forward to that season 
as a time of plenty, when they reap a rich sea-harvest by captur- 
ing numbers of their huge visitors, killing them much as they 
do the California grays (see No. II. of our previous notes). 
It would appear, therefore, that the winter home of the Right 
Whales, like that of the Bowheads, is in the remote North beyond 
the ken of man. In any case, it is certain that they never pass 
to the tropics, or enter the southern ocean. 

The habits of the Wysticetus, when roaming over the ocean, 
They are often met with wandering singly, 
Sometimes the ocean is 


are full of interest. 
but more frequently in pairs or triples. 
dotted with groups of them as far as the eye can reach; and as 
the season draws to a close they congregate in vast herds, called 
gains, for the journey to their unknown winter home. Their 
mode of respiration is peculiar to themselves. Seven to nine 
respirations are taken at a rising, and then raising the caudal fin 
to a height of six or seven feet above the water, they plunge down 
to the bottom of the ocean re-appearing for another “ blow,” in 
about a quarter of an hour. Since they have been so closely 
pursued, however, the action of the Right Whale has altered a 
little in this respect. Danger has taught them caution, and at 
the approach of a boat they have a trick of hollowing the back, 
causing the blubber to become so slack as to afford no hold to a 
harpoon. Many a whale has escaped by this simple manceuvre, 
and has taken its plunge unharmed after turning aside more than 
one well-aimed harpoon. 

“Right Whale men” are much divided in opinion as to how 
best to deal with the wary object of their pursuit. A good 
breeze is generally considered a great element of safety, for 
with it all possible sail is set, and the animal is run 
over to leeward at the same time that the harpoon is thrown. 
After being struck, the whale often runs to windward, thrashing 
its flukes in every direction, and then suddenly stopping and 
sweeping round, it makes a terrible noise called bellowing, which 
adds greatly to the excitement of the chase. Others dash on 
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without a moment’s pause, shouldering aside the waves and lash- 
ing them into foam, until their course is arrested by what is 
known as “spading,” a horrible process performed by hauling 
the boat near encugh to the victim to cut the cords connecting 
the body and the flukes. A large vein runs along the underside » 
of the anterior portion of the body which, if cut, gives the animal 
its death wound, but to reach this vein, unusual dexterity is 
required and more often the doomed creature swims on for some 
time after, it has been so to speak, hamstrung, using its powerful 
pectorals as propellers in lieu of its disabled flukes. Yet another 
mode of stopping the Right Whale, is by throwing a number of 
harpoons into the “small ” or lower portion of the back, causing 
excruciating torture, and sometimes failing .of success owing to 
the marvellous tenacity of life which leads the lacerated animal to 
hold its enemies at bay by assuming a vertical attitude wfth flukes 
uppermost, from which it hurls sheets of spray and foaming water 
into the boats. Once brought to, however, it will remain stationary 
for a few minutes, giving the officer an opportunity of shooting a 
bomb-lance, which puts an end to its misery. 


(To be continued.) 








FLY AND FLOAT. 
STRANGE Events oN RIVER AND LAKE. 
(By ‘‘THE RIVERSIDE ROVER.”) 


There are magical streams down in Devon O; 
Trout and grayling rise well inthe Wye; 

The feroz and salmon in Leven O, 
Are better to catch than to buy. 

It’s fine to be roaming a river, sir; 
It’s finer to fish from a boat; 

Then let us give thanks to the Giver, sir, 
Who gave us the fly and the float. 

—OLp Sone. 


Thee Needy Knife-grinder is reputed on one occasion to have 

been, asthe ‘‘typos” say, so ‘hard up for matter,” that he 
I, on the contrary, have so many that I 
However, as I hate beating about 


had no story to tell. 
don’t know where to begin. 


| the bush, particularly when there is no bird in it—to use a more 


appropriate piscatorial simile, whipping a river from which the 
fish have been carefully netted—I will proceed, as the Irishman 
said, by going back some twenty or five-and-twenty years. I 
was only a small ‘‘ whipper-snapper ” then, though I knew pretty 
well how both fly and float should be manipulated in order to 
produce the most satisfactory results. Getting or taking a holiday 
one day (I don’t exactly remember which it was—probably 
“taking ” would be nearer the mark), I wandered along the 
Witham banks, rod in hand, but with nothing whatever to tempt 
the finny ones except about half-a-hundred maggots which I had 
that morning picked out of an old sheep’s head that I had pru- 
dently put aside to produce me piscine provender. However, 
the weather was gloriously suitable for fishing: very little sun, 
atmosphere close and humid, and the river swollen by heavy rain 
overnight, in splendid colour for angling on or about the bottom. 
Selecting a nice slow swim, running from 5 to 7 feet deep, I began 
business by killing a beautiful pound roach the very first throw. 
I had never taken a roach of that weight before, and when the 
silvery gentleman lay on his back, turning an occasional somer- 
sault on the green sward beside me, not all the gold of Ind or the 
diamonds of Golconda could have purchased the amount of pride 
and delight which I experienced. I went on catching big roach 
and small bream until most of my baits were used, when I became 
conscious that something unusual was going on. A murmur, as 
if caused by a great crowd of people, reached me, and by and 
by, some three or four fields away from the river, I observed a 
motley nondescript crew hammering stakes in the ground and 
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encircling them with ropes. The fact immediately dawned on 
me that there was about to bea prize-fight—not a rare occurrence 
at that time of day, as the files of Bell's Life will conclusively 
demonstrate. Young as I then, was and with the sportive instinct 
very strongly developed, I lost little time in pulling my rod to 
pieces and packing up preparatory to joining the pugilistic gentry. 
Having no basket, my chief difficulty was as to where for the time 
being I should stow away my fully 15 Ib. of fish. At last I 
decided to hide them in a hedge-bottom, and, having done so, I 
proceeded towards the field where the “milling” preparations 
were proceeding. Refusing me admittance—by what right it is 
hard to say—I had perforce to climb half-way to the top of an old 
wych-elm overlooking the debatable territory, and into which 
early a dozen district yokels had already mounted. I shall never 
forget that encounter. It was the only one I ever witnessed, but 
it proved amply sufficient to satisfy my tastes. One of the boxers 
must have been close on forty, the other might have been four- 
and-twenty. In this case youth did not carry off the ‘ honours.” 
Though I believe the fight was only for £10 a side, the novice, 
as he was called, received such a drubbing as few out of the pale 
of the pugilistic circle would care to receive for ten times the 
money. Eventually, after having been battered into the shape of 
a mummy, and reduced to such a helpless mass of insensibility 
that he lay for a time as if life had departed from him, his seconds 
threw up the sponge, and the battle was over. Now then, thought 
I, it is necessary to be looking after my splendid catch of roach, 
and I immediately made for the place where I had deposited 
them. I might as well have tried to find the North Pole. 
Some kind person had taken possession of them, no doubt 
thinking he had a much better claim than myself. Some hulk of 
a fellow had, in all probability, watched me placing something in 
the hedge,’and, during the excitement of the “ mill,” had stolen 
away and “annexed ” my fish. But this was not the worst part of 
the results of that day’s venture. The crowd of roughs stole 
nearly everything they could lay hands on in two of the neigh- 
bouring villages ; they took possession of the publichouses and 
helped themselves to the fluids without payment; they ransacked 
the orchards, pulled down walls, fought two or three pitched 
battles amongst themselves, and made such a general “hell upon 
earth” as to cause allthe women to temporarily abandon their 
dwellings. So much for the humours of prize-fighting. 

There are very few North-country rodsters who will not possess 
some recollection of the old Tub Hole, near Fiskerton, on the 
Trent. Thatswim, about a dozen years back, was looked upon as 
one of the best on the riverfor bream and barbel. There was a 
veritable otter of that day named Thurr, who hailed from Notting- 
ham. The Tub Hole was his favourite shop, and whenever he 
could find the wherewithal to carry him down as far as Rolleston 
Junction, you might be pretty sure of seeing the veteran there. 
‘One day I came across him, and we arranged to visit Collingham, 
which was not known then so well as it is now. I was anxious 
to get hold of some good barbel, and, said Thurr, “ Well, if you 
‘do, there’s some of the biggest thumpers at Collingham as ever 
wor.” When we got there the river was in high flood, and 
fishing was rendered very difficult. However, we got to work, 
and, curiously enough, about the second or third swim a small 
pike seized Thurr’s tail-end-of-a-lob, and got the hook so far 
down his throat that we had to rip the fish part of the way down the 
belly to extricate it. There must have been plenty of pike in that 
water then, for having taken between us some sixty pounds of 
barbel, I put a little two-inch gudgeon on the only solitary pike 
tackle I had in my basket, and before they so had mauled it as 
to make it unusable, I had taken three fish, which scaled inthe 
“aggregate over sixteen pounds. 


It having for several years of my life been my business to visit 
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Scotland in the salmon-spawning season, and in addition to being 
an ardent rodster, also possessing some proclivity for the study of 
natural history, I have lost no opportunity of observing the 
behaviour of salmon while in the procreative condition. I have 
seen the male fish fight like terriers on the spawning-beds. When 
the salmon come up, the gentlemen of the party betray the most 
jealous distrust of one another ; they may be seen chasing and 
butting with their heads as if they were lunatic rams. After a 
male fish has once proved the superiority of his claims to a 
female, she sticks to him through thick and thin. I was told ofan 
instance once where a fisherman hooked a splendid male 
salmon, and all the time he was playing it the female kept 
swimming round and apparently doing her best to release her 
mate. She was not successful, however, and, remaining in the 
same spot after her “ husband” had been landed, she also took 
the next bait offered and shared a like fate. The last-mentioned 
fish scaled twenty-three pounds, so that it is fair to presume 
that in following her lord and master so closely and affectionately 
she was onlyjcarrying out the Scriptural injunction of ‘Wives, love 
your husbands.” 

I used to notice in the FisHinc GAZETTE hints given in 
reference to the best way to hook a good fry. It may not be 
generally known that there are some races of people who con- 
sider fish quite good enough to be eaten without cooking at all. 
In the north of Siberia there isa tribe called the Ostiacs. They 
eat little else but fish, cutting off the flesh as it comes from the 
water, and making a sauce of the fish’s own blood. As I cannot 
conscientiously assert that I have ever been in Siberia, I am 
unable to vouch for the correctness of this story; but I have no 
reason to doubt the veracity of the traveller from whose pages 
the description is culled. The Ostiacs, however, are not the only 
people who eat fish raw. The North American Indians do ditto, 
and we also believe it is a practice not unknown to the 
Esquimaux. 

(To be continued.) 








FISHY THOUGHTS IN KENT. 


Kent, in the commentaries Czesar writ, 
Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle. 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy, SHAKESPEARE, 
SEEING in a recent numberof the FisHinc GazeETTe a letter 
from my friend Mr. T, Huggett, recounting a good day’s 
fishing on the Stour at Grove Ferry, and deeming it myself 
always advisable to glean the details of blank as well as plethoric 
days, the following may not be uninteresting to your gentle readers 
as the very truthful antecedents and vicissitudes of a very blank 
day at Grove Ferry. 

‘You both require bracing—thoroughly bracing!” Such was 
the observation seriously addressed to my wife and self by a friend 
some months ago, after we had been indulging in various of ‘the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” Without the least opposition on the 
part of my better-half, I embraced her and an early opportunity 
of landing in the invigorating air of Margate, casting our lines in 
one of the proverbial “pleasant places” of a sea-side resort. 
After getting as aforesaid pleasantly fixed, we did not waste time, 
so ‘every morning as sure as the clock,” after an early consign- 
ment of hot rolls and dabs, wife and self proceeded to brace our- 
selves. The ground chosen for this embrasure was “ The Fort,” 
and our forte was to “hold the fort” day by day in spite of wind 
and weather, pacing to and fro along the cliffs from shelter to 
shelter, and eventually extending our walks Cliftonville-wards, 
but avoiding en route the alluring beguilement offered of “a 
warm bath all the year round, one shilling,” or the delirious 
temptation staring one in the face to “ go and see the grotto ina 
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"direct line,” until at last we got into such tune that we could have 
collar’d aCollard. We were bound to be braced—and that’s all 
a health-giving walk, that along the cliffs to the flagstaff—and so 
aristocratic, too, to continually pass by big guns, and mix up with 
minor cannons at the end of the ramble! 

I felt, during the first’week or so of our Margate visit, 
that the bracing was very jolly, and that I, as well as wife, 
could stand a lot of it; but then came the feeling, with returning 
health, that man liveth not by ozone alone. _I, distinct from my 
wife, have one object in life—fishing! In fact, I live on fish 
and by fishing, bodily and solely. I frequently gazed upon the 
briny” during the cliff rambles, and wondered if I dared venture 
to fish therein. Iam nota good sailor, and the weather having 
been very “ dirty” .for some time, I was afraid I should not be a 
sufficient “ master of the rolls” aforesaid to prevent my presenting 
the monsters of the deep with a gratuitous meal ; besides, as ‘‘ old 
Izaak” has it— 

‘TI care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please.” 

I inquired of divers men of Margate, having an ancient and fish- 
like smell about them, if they happened to know of any good 
fishing about. They one and all significantly nodded, turned a 
‘*‘ quid” in their mouth and some halfpence in their capacious 
slacks, and pointed to the sea, and knew parties who would 
oblige me by taking me out—and possibly, I thought, taking me 
in. ‘ Are there not any fresh-water rivers or lakes I could fish 
in?” I blandly asked. By the up-and-down looks I received 
silently in answer, I was evidently deemed a fit inmate for a mild 
lunatic asylum, I asked ‘‘ Miles’s boy,”’ of the Fort Hotel, if he 
could spare me a rod, or beg, borrow, or steal one, and I would 
myself alone seek fresh fields and rivers new—for fish I must. 
‘But it was all to no purpose, and I think even Miles, junr,, 
thought in my case the rod had been spared and the child 
spoiled. 

About this time, by a piece of good luck, a piscatorially-inclined 
nephew of mine got fishy inthe head, from too close application 
to—no business of mine, however—and required bracing, so, by 
my advice, came down to Margate. After putting him through 

several days’ drill, and showing him some neat things in facings on 

“The Fort,” I delicately hinted about a little change and dissi- 

pation inthe fishing line. My nephew replied, ‘I know a bank 

where—no, no, where roach and jack can be obtained in galore 
close by here, and the last time I was there I couldn’t carry my 
fish away.” Couldn’t carry his fish away, eh! Was this nephew 
of mine, that I had so fondly braced up, fed on dabs for break- 
fast, shrimps for tea, and cockles for supper, chaffing me ? No; 
he was in sober earnest, and entered into details of the sport he 
had experienced some time back at Grove Ferry. I immediately 
despatched an order to my London wormer and gentler (insects 
in their gentle state being unknown in seaside resorts) for an 
extravagant supply of these fishy luxuries, and also rods and 
various tackle. In due time down came the bait, &c., but the 
rascals only sent one rod. I was evidently bound to be spared 
my rod. 

A cool, yet pleasant morning in March, found nephew and 
self ‘ arrived at last into the wished haven of our bliss.” 
over! ferry hi over!” 


“ Ferry 
On this musical call being heard by the 
attendant Charon, a mysterious piece of river craft, was put in 
motion, and gently propelled to our side of the river, and on our 
getting on board was as silently worked back again. ‘“ Landed; 
yes, brave boys, landed on t’other side of Stour-den!” and fortu- 
nately close to a decent-lookiog tavern, into which we nipped for 
anip, for it certainly was a nipping morning. 

“Can you lend mea rod—a fishing rod ?” quoth I to the worthy 
host. “Yes, sir, certainly, with pleasure, such as it is,” was the 


rejoinder. Thank goodness, thought I, now all further anxiety is 

over. ‘‘ Here youare, sir,” said the landiord, presenting. me 

with a r—. Ye gods and little fishes! Did an angler ever behold 

anything in the tackle way so fearfully and wonderfully made ? » 
Aaron’s rod could have given it lengths and a beating. This piece 

of original mechanism had at some time perhaps cost 4d., and 
consisted of two unequal parts, of which it would have been 
difficult to divine which was top or bottom, had this not been 
indicated by a bit of line wound round one joint, and from which 
depended a float which might safely have landed in security any 
City new joint-stock company. My spirits sank within me. I 

forbear, however, describing this tackle further, for fear of griev- 
ing the worthy host ,who evidently meant kindly and thought he 
had rigged me up “fine.” After ordering a “tea dinner” for two, 
at dusk, we wandered to the river side. I liked the look of 
the water much; it was certainly fishy, and of that ‘“ dandy- 
grey russet” colour so delightful to the eye of a winter 

angler. My nephew pointed out the spot and swim 

he had had such sport in; so whilst he adjusted a light 16 feet 

bamboo rod, I worked up some soaked bread into hard balls with 

new flaky bran, and popping a pebble into each for ballast, 

deposited them one by one judiciously in the now plumbed swim 
which was to be devoted to gentle or paste baiting. I also mixed 
up afew lob and brandling worms and sprinkled them into a 

deep eddy close in shore, thinking thereby to inveigle a perch or 
two with the said ‘diet of worms” on to some tackle I rigged on 

the hazel rod, and so give the landlord a chance. 

~ With “bated breath” we watched for the down-going of our 

quills, but never a nibble there came. An hour thus passed! two 

hours passed! My nephew looked at me with sorrowing eyes, and 

I looked at my nephew with ditto, without a word or a murmur 
on either’s part; the consumption of tobacco meanwhile being 
alarming. At last, after trying every quip and quirk known by us 
in the gentle art without success, I ventured to propose a move to 

another and possibly more eligible spot. We moved accordingly, 

but do what we could, the fish would not wag, so in despair put 

our bad luck down to the wind, which certainly was in that nasty 
quarter when 


‘¢*Tis neither good for man nor beast.” 


The wind theory made us happier; so for another two hours 
we tried in a pretty little curl of water, somewhat sheltered from 
the east, but it was all to no purpose, and eventually he resolved 
to cave in. So 

‘¢ With our knacks 
At our backs,” 
we wandered back along the banks of the unyielding Stour to our 
hostelry at the ferry. Here we found something to cheer us in 
the shape of a crackling bright fire, in the not otherwise snug 
parlour. The table was soon laden with creature comforts: 
corned beef, home-cured ham, new laid eggs, and delicious 
butter, evidently made from the milk of cows, to which luxuries 
we did ample justice, and washed them down with deep, deep 
draughts of the cup which cheers, but does not inebriate. This 
was certainly the best bite we had had all day, and we were 
grateful for it; so after a pipe of the fragrant weed and a 
final chat with the kind host, our long-anticipated angling day 
at Grove Ferry was over, and a most enjoyable day I had had 
at any rate. Enjoyable! I fancy many would exclaim in amaze- 
ment. Such are not, however, gentle readers, but simple ones 
that thus exclaim, or they would know that blank days are often 
as enjoyable as those crowned with much, or too much, success. 
Too much success is nauseating and monotonous in any sport, 
but an occasional blank day gives a zest and a longing fora day 
of retribution, especially so to the genuine and patient angler, 
for ‘what is lost makes the remembrance dear.” The joys of 
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angling in my opinion last longer and more continuously than 
any other sport. Aftera certain age, hunting becomes more of a 
reminiscence, and the once-deadly tubes that were so unerring, 
become wavering and uncertain, while the toil over and through 
heather, turnips, or beans, becomes too much for the weakened 
limbs ; but still, for years after this, piscator can sit in his punt 
and take his roach and dace by the score, or manage a stout tussle 
with a barbel of an obstinate disposition, and may even hobble 
along the bank of a trout stream and cast the delicate feathers 
with a light rod and a straight line for the spotted trout or gray- 
ling. And when the weather is unkind, and actual sport is 
unobtainable, what treasures of memory rest in turning over the 
stores of old tackle and well-thumbed piscatory manuals, even 
though we have most of their precepts by heart!- And as I feel 
well assured that a man loses much pleasure, philosophy and 
health by not being a fisherman—no matter whatever other sport 
he may be fond of, or however many blank days he may have to 
endure—so I say with Izaak, 
‘OQ! the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any! 


’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ‘tis beloved by many,” 


Martow Buzz. 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 
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PRIVATE RIGHTS ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


R. FRANCIS FRANCIS, to whom anglers are largely 
indebted for many practical and valuable suggestions for 

the improvement of the Thames Fishery, has again nobly taken 
up the cause of anglers, and is endeavouring with his accustomed 
ability to inaugurate a movement on the question of private rights 
in the Upper Thames, and there can be no possible doubt that 
the great majority of these claims are as valueless as waste paper, 
but that has to be tested and it can only be done by legal action. 
What Mr. Francis first of all requires is a good working com- 
mittee, not necessarily in point of number, but more of influential 
names. If this can be accomplished there would be no difficulty 
in getting ample funds. Fortunately for the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society there are no private rights below the “ City 
Stone” at Staines; and as their jurisdiction ends there they could 
not take any lead in the “ troubled waters,’ but no doubt some of 
the committee, though not officially, would assist in the move- 
ment, That there are private rights above the “City waters,” no 
one fora moment will question, nor would the supporters of the 
moyement wish to interfere with them; as, for instance, between 
the “City Stone” and Egham Weir, the Messrs. Ashby possess 
an undoubted right and which they occasionally, but not to any 
great extent, exercise, and no one can prevent them. Still there 
are numbers of persons that are only assuming the possession of 
certain privileges without any chartered qualification, and the 
misfortune is that these supposed claimants are springing up like 
mushrooms in every direction. A great blow must be struck, and 
that soon, or else the Upper Thames will become a series of 
private rights, which will either shut up the river from the anglers 
or if they dare to pitch their punts on them to subject them to all 
sorts of annoyances. It is to such persons as these the move- 
ment is directed, and once a good case is settled the great bulk 
of the so-called “‘ private rights” will collapse. The Thames is a 
public highway, and I do not think anywhere an angler fishing in 
a punt can be interfered with; and where he is annoyed by the 
throwing of missiles he has the law on his side to prevent it. But 
this is not so much the question as to put down the claims of 
private rights where the claims have no locus s/andi. I would 
venture to appeal forcibly and strongly for support to Mr. Francis 
. Francis, not only in promises of pecuniary assistance but in in- 


fluential personal help, The latter is most essential, as the offers 
of donations are plentiful for a start. There is not an angler in 
the Upper Thames, there is not a Preservation Society on those 
waters, but what should come forward to assist, and with such 
combined influences the work of the movement would be speedily 
accomplished. The plain fact is it must be done ; and it rests with 
the wealthy anglers to do it. B. 
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SALMON AT THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


HE usual event of weighing-in salmon at the Piscatorial 
Society has taken place during the last week. Mr. T. R. 
Sachs, one of the oldest and most respected member of the club, 
has been doing some mighty deeds amongst that lordly fish in 
some private waters in Scotland, and he has not forgotten the 
Society of which he was for many years the energetic honorary 
secretary; but has sent up three good fish, one of 16 lb., one of 
18 lb., and one of 20 Ib., to be recorded in the weighing-in 
books of the Piscatorial Society, and thereby occupying a rank 
on its pages to which no other member has a claim. Mr. 
Sachs, who possesses a liberal and kind disposition, was desirous 
that some of his colleagues should be remembered with these 
fish, and instructed Mr. Frank Sachs, one of his sons, and ‘who, 
withal, is a good and jovial angler, to cut up some slices for 
presentation, and last Monday evening, in the club room at 
Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, there was the truly novel scene 
of witnessing their distribution—the worthy donor for such a 
spontaneous act of kindness being highly complimented for his 
generous and valued gifts. The example of Mr. Sachs is worthy 
of imitation, and is no doubt properly recorded on the minutes, 
whilst his piscatorial deeds amongst other fish in the records of 
the old-established society, substantially evidence his ‘great fame 
as an angler of the highest merit. B. 





“TO OUR NEXT MERRY MEETING”! 


“To our next merry meeting”! where, ’mid the green 
meadows— 
Or running past heather and granite rocks grey, 
Whilst the clouds flying over the hills cast their shadows— 


The trout-stream is merrily making its way. 


Be it beck down the mountain, or brook thro’ the valley, 
Or, wider and deeper, a river most fair, 

What matters its name or its nature, we dally 
With delicate pleasures iftrout are but there, 


Or troutlets, all taking our fairy deception, 
The fly of our fancy and theirs; O my friend, 
My fly-rod, how passes the winter’s dejection 
More surely away then with every fresh bend 


Of thine exquisite frame! ’Tis the true line of beauty 
That curve from thy point to thy butt. And each bound 
And rush of the captive declares that the duty 
Of man, as an angler, is certainly found 


In an upright and ever more earnest endeavour— 
Yet not over-anxious—to keep them, ah, yes! 

Those efforts—so frantic and subtle—to sever 
The chain of connection uncrowned with success. 


At our next merry meeting, should fortune but favour 
The brave, as they say that she does, you and I— 

Being then on our very best angling behaviour— 
Shall fill a good basket, and all with the fly. 


“To our next merry meeting” !—next spring or next summer, 
Neath rainbows of April or zephyrs of June— 

I, with all my heart, drain that o’errunning rummer, 
And trust that this toast is not all out of tune. 


London, November goth, 1880, A, R. 1. E, L. 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand. Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
p fly. making given.—[Apvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘\ The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

THE Thames is now in tip-top condition for any class of angling, and piscators 
should avail themselves of an opportunity not often presenting at this season of 
the year. The flood has entirely subsided, and the water toned down to a deli- 
cate mignionette tint ; the weeds have also disappeared, and with them scum 
and débris so subversive to successful angling. I visited Maidenhead yesterday, 
but did not glean any items of recent import, excepting that 500 trout, costing 
£65, had been placed in the river during the past six months, together with a 
number of fine fish from the ponds of Mr. Victor H. B. Van de Weyer, who had 
kindly given them to the local angling association. At Hurley the fishing lately 
has been fast and furious, Mr. Sykes and Mr. Brooksbank being the most 
favoured men with roach and chub. At Henley, Mr. C. Hobbs a fine jack, 
133 1b. ; Hamilton, from Marsh Pool, 2 jack, best 61b.; also from Hamoleden 
3 fish 4 1b, each; Mr, Witham 4 jack, best 7 lb.; Mr. Pugh with T. Neal, on 
the 4th, a fine jack scaling 121b. 2 oz.; on the 5th 124 lb. of perch, on the 6th 
143 lb. of perch, and on the 7th 52 perch, scaling 22} 1b., had from a hole with 
the euphonious name of ‘“ Beggars.”” The Rev. Banks and Vaughan, with 
whom the gentleman was fishing, have been summoned for fishing in a sup— 
posed private portion of the Thames near Henley. Both defendants were fined, 
but notice of appeal has been given, and on public grounds—more especially 
fishing grounds—the case is likely to become a cause célebre, and I trust will be 
taken warmly up and then not coldly dropped. At Pangbourne four fine speci- 
mens of trout, taken during the past season in this district by Mr. Phillips, and 
scaling respectively 12 Ib. 6 oz., 6 lb. 4 0z., 6 lb. 9 oz. and 3 lb., have been set 
up, and are now on view at that piscatorial hostelry, the George, Pang- 
bourne ; also an otter of 24 lb. 

Thursday evening.—- Water 1n fine trim, with all seasonable fish well on the 
feed. Wind S.W.—Martow Buzz. 


Thames (Kiogston)- 

In good order for all sorts of fishing, principally perch and chub. One half- 
day 32 perch, 7 returned; next 42 perch and 1 jack, and 13 returned; next 27 
perch, 1 jack, and 4 perch returned, all with Mr. A. Nutnall. My son got 28 
perch ina little over two hours. —JOHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Richmond). 


The river could not be better for fishing than it is now. The fish have been 
feeding well all the week, and we have had some good takes of bream and 
roach as follows:—C. Brown, Sunday, 3 dozen of roach, largest 31 lb.; 
Tuesday 3} dozen of roach, four of them going 4 lb.; Thursday, 3 1b. of roach 
and dace. J. Bushnell, Saturday, 22} lb. of bream; Sunday, 36]b. of bream; 
Monday, 14 lb. of roach ; Tuesday, 25 lb. of bream; Wednesday, 2 dozen of 
roach, the largest 1 lb. 5 oz. ; Thnrsday, 24 lb. of roach. H. Wheeler, three 
days, 40 1b. of bream and 17 1b. of roach. Most of the punts have been out 
this week and they have been well rewarded with good baskets of fish. Things 
look very good for next week.—JoHN BUSHNELL. 


Thames (Shepperton). 


Water is much lower, and in very good order for fishing. Prospects for 
fishing are very good for the next few days. H. Purdue caught 4o perch, 
most of them very small and had to be returned to the river again; W. Roger- 
son, in one day, 18 perch and 2 dozen of roach. The bank fishers have been 
doing well again with the roach and dace.—W. RoGERSON. 


Thames (Sunbury). 
Good order for jack and perch. Prospects good. 
perch and 2 jack, one 6 lb.—A. Srroup. 


Thames (Windsor). 

Anglers should lose no time if wanting a little sport, as now we have a 
splendid water for time of year, not too bright, and perch and jack are 
running ; roach also are taking the little red worm freely, and chub, if tried for 
‘long corking’’ with pith and brains, or greaves, will doubtless make up a 
good bag. In the neighbourhood of Surly Hall, I hear some good sport has 
been had, one angler having nearly 25 lb. of roach from the Pollard Boughs ; 
and James Gray, on Wednesday, piloting Mr. Manning, of Windsor Castle, 
had 17 nice perch, largest 1 Ib., and 3 jack going about 10 lb. Paice, of Eton- 
wick, with Mr. Lynes, Sunday last, had 2 jack, and with the red worm took 
32 dozen roach. Several jack have been had by bank anglers, but none heavy ; 
also small bags of roach, the largest Ihave heard of being 1} 1b., taken with 
worm, which they may not look at in a few days, when should advise arruwroot 
biscuit paste or gentles.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


Devon (Ilfracombe). 


All boats are now fully employed herring fishing, and during the last week 
there have been some good catches landed—those boats that were large enough 
to risk a night in Barnstaple Bay having returned in the morning with 
catches varying from 3000 to 7000 fish per boat per night—this does not in- 
clude hake, pollack, nor whiting. One boat on Tuesday night fell in with 
the mackerel. This catch amounted to 3000 mackerel and 3000 herrings, 
besides a goodly number of fish above mentioned, Prices during the week 


A. Stroud, one day, 27 








averaged 4s. 6d. per 100, both mackerel and herring. Our small boats, fishing 
along the coast, have not been so fortunate, the greatest catch being 7000. A 
number of smaller boats took only 1000 fish per night. Conger, ling, &c., are 
now caught from the piers by amateur fishermen.—HENRY COMER. 


Dove (Derbyshire)- 

Water is now quite discoloured; owing to the falls ofrain up stream (Buxton 
way.) ‘Thursday, Friday and Saturday, were favourable days upon the Dove 
and Manifold. The fish rose well at the willow fly and small blacks, there 
being quantities of the latter upon the surface of the water. The average take 
for the days above-mentioned was about five brace each, and the killing fly 
was the general black, which ‘ artificial’? effectually represents the whole 
generation of blacks. What is particularly wanted is a few sharp frosts to in- 
vigorate the grayling, then exceptionally good sport may be anticipated. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter). 


Water in excellent condition ; weather warm but showery. Indications of 
more rain and continued mild weather. So far as I can learn there have been 
some fair takes of pike and perch by Messrs. Pearson, Kelley, Mould and one 
or two others, with live-bait, the pike and perch taken have been in excellent 
condition, the latter being very large, mostly over 4 lb, each._J. A. K. 


Exe (Exeter). 

The weather still keeps delightful and much milder, consequently many 
sportsmen are met with both with rod and gun; the former have been doing 
some excellent work, more especially in the river than in the canal. Pike, 
perch and roach have been taken in goodly numbers, and really of fine size— 
perch over 2 lb. and roach over 1 Ib, each, pike small. Up the river some 
some splendid trout are seen sunning themselves, and should their offspring 
be allowed the liberty their parents have enjoyed, it will be nothing wonderful 
if we hear of many being taken up to’8 lb. weight. Salmon are going up in 
splendid condition, the past few freshets having assisted them most materially, 
allowing them to reach some miles above Exeter, Whiting, pollack, pouting, 
shad, flounders, verysmall turbots, brills and soles are plentiful in the estuary ; 
but further round towards Seaton and Beer, soles, brills, whiting and ray are. 
exceedingly fine, but very few crabs and lobsters are coming in from the 
“« Exeters’’—the pot season beingjover—what few come inare dredged or taken 
in the trawl. Gulls of various kinds very numerous; quantities have been 
shot. Also a few wild fowl—our worthy host, of the Royal Museum Hotel, 
Mr. C. Blake, Exeter, and Mr. G. Lee, jun., being among the most successful. 
Moorhens are als» plentiful—several bags of three, five and six having been 
made during an afternoon’s ramble. A few redwing are reported as having 
arrived.— FRANK GOSDEN. 





Hampshire Avon. 


This river is now in fine order for jack fishing, thelate frosts and floods hav- 
ing nearly disposed of the weeds, and sent the jack into their winter quarters. 
Geod sport may now be anticipated. HAMPSHIRE AVON. 


Lea (Cook’s Ferry). A 
The waters at the present time are in good condition, and the take of jack 
has been extraordinary. Mr, Smith, from London, had one weighing 11 |b., 
and one between 23 and 24 lb., and some smaller ones taken by the same gen- 
leman and friends. Mr. Collyer, of Edmonton, had a fine jack weighing 
6 lb. last Saturday. Iam informed that Mr. Smith has been offered £2 for 
the large jack, which was refused, as he intends to exhibit this and others 
taken from the waters near Cook’s Ferry when stuffed—which time, through 
the kindness of the Editor of the FISHING GAZETTE, will be duly announced. 
My wife saw the jack, and. a great number of other persons. I am sure there 
are no better waters for jack near London; and, should the weather keep open 
as now, we may look forward for great success next Sunday.—SAMUEL 
SEWELL. 
Ouse and Ivel (Blunham). it 
This river is in splendid condition for fishing, and some very fine takes l:ave 
been had. A pike was taken by a gentleman living in Adelaide Square, Bed- 
ford, weighing 261b.; 15 others have been taken out of Elliott’s water of 
various weights. eT . .~en 
Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 


These streams are again in order for angling, and those who will brave the 
keen winds there is no doubt will meet with good sport amongst the grayling 
if you can get some good gentles. Sport must attend the angler who tempts 
the grayling: at the tails of the fords, in about 6 feet of water, is the favourite 
swim, upon a fine gravel and marly bottom. Light and fine stained gut 
is the best. I shall recommend one duck-shot about eight inches from the 
hook, a fine silk line, about 6 feet of gut, and a No. 10’ hook with not more 
than two maggots uponit. Keep your line tight, but let it roll down stream 
as far as you can, and strike quick, but not strongly, each time you raise your 
bait. A 14-foot rod will give you command over 20 feet of line from the point 
of your rod. The flies for these rivers now are the willow, pale-blue, silver- 
dun, and a bright red palmer: all should be small; a No. 11 hook is quite 
large enough.—_JoHN A. GRIFFIN. / 


Trent (Alrewas)- 


Although the river has been in capital form for all-round angling, very little 
has been done in this locality all the week. Roach, dace and chub have been 
clean off the feed_and I cannot learn of anything like a decent catch being 
brought home. Jack intheriver have been running pretty freely, and yester- 
day three nice fish were secured live-baiting by Mr. W. Jephcott, the largest ° 
71b. Mr. Simcox, another of our members, was singularly unfortunate, hook- 
ing three good fish and losing the lot, one, computed over 10 1b., was brought _ 
close to the bank and then broke away, much to the disgust of the burly pis- 
cator. ‘The latest advices are that the water is now in first-class order for pike 
and chub ; grayling are also rising very freely, and are well worth the attention 
of anglers who enjoy fly-fishing and good sport.—JAMES GREGORY. f 


Trent (Newark). 

The water is in capital condition for angling, a little higher perhaps than 
ordinary, with just a wee bit of colour in it of that delicate tint so charming 
to the eye of our practical angler; and the weather these last few days has 
been pretty good considering the time of year; rather thick and heavy, as 
though we were going to have a fall of snow, but to-night it looks clearer and. 
brighter, and the prospects for sport this next week, ‘if no alteration occurs in 
weather or water,” seem to me to be pretty favourable, that is if our anglers 
will go about their business in an approved fashion. R. Chilton took with 
worm nine or ten bream last Saturday. If our anglers know of a hole from 8 
to 12 feet deep in which bream are wont to congregate, let them take a very © 
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few worms, “large worms,’’ for choice, two hundred at the very most, and 
clip a few up very small, not above a score at a time, and then throw them 
nicely in the hole, and repeat the operation in a quarter of an hour, and if the 
bream are biting nicely don’t throw any more in until they begin to slack off, 
and then just tickle their appetites with a very few more. As little ground- 
bait as you can use is the best this time of year. For the hook bait [I would 
recommend two nicely scoured brandling worms on a No. 8 hook. Bream 
are very fond of those striped brandling worms. I think if our angler will 
follow these instructions he will take a few bream. A few nice chub have 
been taken this week, with pith for bait. A deepish run of water under bushes 
or overhanging bunks, or some quiet corner, which is a good spot for chub, 
should give a good fish or two to our chub fisher if he will go to work as quiet 
as he can, fishing with fine tackle, and either two No. 8 hooks whipped back to 
back or a No. 6 on the end. A few minutes in a place is quite sufficient, and 
if he can get a brace out of a hole he should leave that place and try another. 
A bit of pith, “the spinal cord of a bullock,’’ about the size of a hazel-nut, 
is the very best bait to use, and if there are any chub about they will generally 
take it the first swim down. If our anglers have got a few gentles they will 
take a few roach and dace, for a few have been taken down here this week. 
Pike fishers should also be up and at them. Live-baiting will, I believe, be 
the most successful this next week, but if any of our friends have not the time 
to procure any live-bait I should just like to introduce to their notice two or 
three very good artificial baits. Mr. Gregory’s ‘‘ Colorado”? is a very good one. 
I knew of the whereabouts of a jack last Saturday, and I took the ‘‘Colorado’’ 
with me, and at the first throw he came at me like a pack of bulldogs, but 
missed ; I tried again in another hour, but no, I could not entice him again, 
I can confidently recommend the ‘‘Colorado.”” Mr. Gregory's “ Clipper ’’ is 
also a very good bait ; it looks to me to be very killing ; and then there is the 
FISHING GAZETTE “ Spoon;’’ it also looks to me to be the ight chap in the 
right place, and seems to be admirably adapted for fishing in still waters, as I 
believe it will spin well in dead water. All these three baits are very attrac- 
tive. Some day, before long, when I feel I can afford it, I will havea 
“Clipper”? and a FisHING GAZETTE “‘ Spoon,” for I am sorry to say my purse 
-is only very slender, and then I feel sure they will uphold their yood looks. 
When I come to practically use them I will let your readers know the result.— 


THE TRENT OTTER. 
Trent (Nottingham), 


The water all this week has been at about a winter height, and in capital 
condition for both chub and pike fishing ; and when these two fish were properly 
angled for they were found fairly on the feed. But some of the rodsters in 
winter make a mistake in operating on places much too deep. It should be 
understood that neither pike or chub are seldom to be found in very deep water 
in cold weather, unless the river be frozen over; then of course they do retire to 
deep holes; but when the water is free from ice I have generally found seven 
or not more than eight feet plenty deep enough for chub-fishing in winter, and 
less than that for pike. There should bea gentle stream when fishing for 
chub, and still places when angling for jack. These are a few hints I give asa 
reminder for two gentlemen who were fishing at Weston. There is another 
little matter I must mention. I am surprised at some of the Nottingham 
worm-fishers who, I think, ought to know better than go after the finny tribe 
with worms in winter when the water is quite clear; it is wrong, at least I have 
always found it so. When the weather is cold and the wateris fine, worm-fishers 
should stop and turn their attention to something else, such as chub-fishing 
with scratching, or pith and brains, the latter for preference, as it will often 
kill when scratching fails. Two anglers were fishing at Ratcliffe, and caught 
several good chub with pith, bat they would not look at scratchings. One 
gentleman said that you recommended scratching in your last letter for chub. 
I tried it for several hours and did not get a bite. Now here comes the point. 
If the weather is free from frost employ scratching, but if the previous night 
has been frosty, then use pith and brains which will be found a certainty. The 
angler can also go after the jack when the water is clear, of which there has 
been a fair number captured during the present week, but I have not seen any 
over Io lb. The live bait will be found the most killing. The water is now 
quite clear, and fishermen cannot do, better than go for chub and pike, of 
which there is every prospect of good sport.—W. BaILey, Nottingham. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

We have had two flushes on the Derrwent since my last report, one on 
Monday, and the other on Wednesday, from the heavy rain that has fallen up 
inthe woodlands, whilst we have scarcely had any rain here. This rain has 
quite put a stop to fly-fishing for this week only onthe higher lengths of the 
Derwent. The Wye, and also the Derwent, Chatsworth Fishery, ought 
to kill some good baskets of grayling next week with the fly. The weather 
here is beautifully fine and warm—not at all like November weather—aad great 
quantities of flies are now out on both rivers. There were some fine baskets of 
good big grayling killed off the Chatsworth water previous to the rain coming, 
the bumble, furnace and smock proving the best killing flies for either rivers. 
The bottom-fishers have killed a good deal of fish during the week with gentles 
and small brandling worms, several grayling, about a pound each, besides a 
lot of course fish. There will be no good fly-fishing below Rowsley Bridge 
before another fortnight, too much water at present. Nothing but bottom 
fishing, and very few fish in the river.—GrORGE JAMES EATON, 

Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


(Yare Norwich ) 

Very little is being done now with ordinary angling, the principal object now 
being the river-shark. In the neighbourhood of Thorpe Broad and Whitling- 
ham some nice pike have been taken. Messrs. Capon, Webb, Palmer Brothers, 
and Hart, of the E. A. P. S., have been constant in their endeavours to have 
good sport. Some of them are gone to-day to Kimberley Lake, but it is too 
early in the season for that place, and big fish are not to be caught till January 
or February there. Ilearn that little ‘has been done on the Bure at present, 
but in another month’s time pike fishing will be a feature there.—PISCATOR. 








Grecory’s SpinninG Barits.— The Gregory,’ the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“‘ Oxford,’’ and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. Jobn Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rey. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd ty 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. ‘The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[ADvrT.] aig eee 


THE PLYM AS A SALMON RIVER. 
By WiritiAm HEARDER. 


pines! three miles from Plymouth, on the Tavistock line, the 

Plym empties itself into the sea. It has some very nice 
pools and stickles in its route, and, above all, some nice quiet 
spawning beds for the salmon. All fishermen know, or ought to 
know, that if salmon are disturbed it is all up with spawning. 
There are one or two grievances which it is the duty of any right- 
First of all, the intolerable 
nuisance from the china-clay water from “Tory Brook.” This is 
poured into the Plym at Longbridge, just in a place where it 
should not be. It ought to be taken down further into the Laira, 
in more open water, before it was allowed to escape. Some 
interested parties would say, Oh! look at the expense. Granted, 
the expense might be something, but the stream may be utilised 
by mills, with undershot wheels, being erected along its course. 
But now, as it is, when the tide is rising, this china clay water 
that is death to fish, or any animal or vegetable life, is carried up 
the River Plym for about one mile, and at slack tide, or at dead 
high water, settles on the bed of the river and deposits a layer of 
china clay, which is growing deeper and deeper every week. 
Some fish do make their way through this dirty water, but many 
die, being suffocated by the china clay clogging their gills. This 
is a very serious grievance, which certainly ought to be remedied 
Well, now we will say, suppose the salmon 


minded man to assist in removing. 


before next season. 
has overcome the thick water, and has succeeded in getting up 
clear of it. Then there is another very serious obstacle to over- 
come—the so-called salmon ladder or fish pass at Cann Quarry, 
at the weir. Would you believe that it is actually twelve inches 
above the bed of the river, and at the present moment, whilst 
there is water running over the weir, there is none running down 
the fish pass, this being quite dry? There are scores of salmon 
now in the river, ranging from 1olb. to 3olb., wanting to go 
over the weir to spawn, but they cannot, as there is not sufficient 
water, and if they are not soon taken above the weir they will be 
missed ; although, thanks to the diligent watcher (Mr. Coombes 
—he is there day and night on the look-out), I hear one or two 
have been spotted already as doubtful characters. This fish pass 
when first erected was nearly perfect, but the mill leat that 
supplies Marsh Mills with water was lowered a foot, and so was 
the bed of the river, but not the salmon pass. If all the water 
that is running over the weir now was running over a fish pass _ 
properly constructed and in a proper position, the fish could 
easily go up, but now it is impossible, unless they are carried. 
The alterations could be made for a £5 note. Another defect 
that ought to be remedied is the scarcity of water in the river in 
the summer. Sometimes there is no water coming over the weir 
at all for weeks together, and the river is only fed by leakages 
from the mill leat and small streams. This is caused by the old 
salmon hutch, that used to allow a small quantity of water to leak 
through, being built up and cemented. If I had my way, it 
should be pulled down as often as it was built. It is astonishing 
that the fish in the lower waters live so long with no fresh water 
coming down the river. It’s a great shame these things are 
allowed to go on so, especially as Mr. Henry Clark, the lessee of 
the lower part, has prohibited the use of nets in the estuary; it 
has been the means of scores of salmon passing up the river, and 
if the alterations were made, which, by-the-bye, are compelled by 
law, the River Plym would be one of our best salmon rivers. 
When we take into consideration that a salmon weighing 12 lb. 
produces 10,000 eggs, we may soon calculate the enormous loss 
if they have not good opportunities for spawning. 





‘* PARKS, Gardens, and Open Spaces in and around London ”’ is the title of 
a long paper which Mr. Francis George Heath has cantributed to the forth~ 
coming “ Companion to the British Almanack.”* 
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* CAUGHT IN. THE ACT.” 


A TRIO, Fred, Bill, and Harry, were taking their breakfast at 

the King’s Head, an old-fashioned hostelry in the west-end 
of Dewport, Salop, prior to starting for a day’s fishing on the 
Tern. 

‘‘ Another cup of coffee, Bill, if you please. I'll trouble you 
for the butter, Fred. Prime, isn’t it ; different from what we get 
intown. But, I say, you fellows haven’t done, have you ?” 

“‘Done? Yes!” 

“* All right,” said Harry coolly ; “‘ get the grey in and the trap 
round, and I’ll be with you in a jiffy ; don’t forget the prog, 
though.” 

The nag trotted along merrily through the bright morning 
sunshine, passed fields of golden corn and green meadow, 
occasionally disturbing a brace of birds or a pheasant ; at last, 
after an hour's drive, they arrived at their destination. The trap 
put up at the nearest inn, the trio, with baskets and rods, and a 
heavily packed hamper, started for the stream, which glittered in 
the morning sun. Everywhere the river looked bright, tempting, 
and, as Harry said, “ fishy.” 

The station selected was beneath an old alder. Rods were 
quickly put together, baits chosen, the ground well baited, and 
then commenced the attack on its finny residents. For some 
time the silence remained unbroken. 

After an hour’s fishing without any result, Harry exclaimed— 

“‘ I say, boys, this is dry work ; the fish won’t bite, but I will, 

_if you’ll show me the bait.” 

The hamper was brought forth, sundry edibles and bottles of 
Bass discussed, pipes were lit, and hostilities about to recom- 
mence, when Bill proposed a move. 

_ © Let’stry the Meir Pool,” he said ; ‘‘ old Sir Tommy is laid up 
with the gout, and it’s ten to oneif either of the keepers see us,”- 

“Right you are, my boy, I’m game,” cried Fred. 

** So am I,” cried Harry. 

“‘ We'll risk it,” exclaimed the trio. 

A few minutes walk brought them to Meir Town Bridge, where 
they crossed, and creeping alongside of a quick-set hedge, soon 
reached the seat of war. A secluded and suitable spot was 
selected for the operations, Pipes were refilled and business 
commenced. Ina few minutes Harry hooked what appeared to 
be a fine tench. A sharp struggle ensued.” 

‘Give him line,” cried Fred and Bill. 

“ Can’t,” cried Harry, “line’s in a mess.” 

A struggling spash, something which sounded exceedingly like 
unparliamentary language, and all was over. Harry stood 
ruefully looking at the water with a couple of yards of broken line 
hanging from the top of his rod. 

It was high noon, and as if to make up for previous disap- 
pointment, the fun grew fast and furious. 

“Qne o'clock,” exclaimed Harry; ‘1 feel awfully peckish, 
let’s fix out the prog ; I calculate this country air makes a fellow 
soon feel emptyish-like.”’ 

‘ ’vea bite,” whispered Bill. 

‘‘ Wish I had,” said Fred. 

Bill had a bite, and as the victim to misplaced confidence, coms 
menced a retreat towards his weedy home, he was hooked, and 
then showing his golden side fora moment, darted off for the 
weeds, running out nearly thirty yards of line. Aftera protracted 
struggle, and with the assistance of Fred and Harry, the fish was 
landed, a fine carp of six pounds. 

“ Hulloa! darned my buttons if I ever seed the loike,” said a 
deep bass voice, “ but I’m jest in time. P’raps you’ll—” 

“Ho!” cried Harry, promptly, “just in time youare. How 
d’ye do, old boy ; have a swig of the Cratur,” thrusting a flask of 
old Glenlivatt into his hand. 


‘‘ But darn it man, yer know,” said the keeper, for such his 
get up proclaimed him ; “ but yer know, you'd no bisness—” 
* Oh, it’s all right,” said Harry, ‘ drink away, it’s the right sort 


.to warm you up.” 


The keeper looked astounded. He stared at Harry, then at 
the fish, then at the rest of the party, then at the display 
of edibles, which Harry had arranged under the spreading 
branches of an old oak tree, and then again at the flask in his 
hand. He gavethe spirit a shake, when the gurgling laugh that 
the poteen imp gave within, quite overcame his resolution. The 


neck of the flask was raised to his lips, and— 


Guggle, guggle, guggle. 


The gentle spirit soothed him. Handing the now empty flask 
back to Harry, he leaned upon his gun for a minute or two, and 
gazed at the scaly trophies lying on the grass, which seemed to 
bring him back again to a sense of his duty. 

** Well, yer know, gentlemen, I’ve come—” 

“Yes,” said Harry, and you're just in time, Sit down, old 
fellow, that’s the ticket; come Fred, Bill, lunch, Now, Mr. 
——er, what did you say your name was ?” | 

“ Call me Downes,—William Downes,” said the keeper. 

“Exactly so,” said Harry. ‘‘ Cold chicken and tongue, or 
pigeon pie, Mr. Downes ?” 

In the twinkling of an eye, Harry sat before the astounded 
keeper—who had reluctantly seated himself, but was evidently 
wavering in his mind as to, what course he ought to pursue, a 
plate heaped up with cold fowl and tongue. Mr. Downes seeing 
us all set to with a will, at last joined in. 

“« Glass of bitter with you, Mr. Downes,” said Fred. 

“ T’ll join you,” said Bill. 

“ And I,” said Harry, with his mouth full of pigeon-pie, 

Down went the keeper’s knife and fork, and rasp went the back 
of his hand across his mouth ; and then the nut brown ale was 
passed round. Mr. Downes now appeared to be easier in his 
mind, for, disdaining the luxuries of civilisation, he drew a clasp 
knife from his capacious pocket, placed the chicken and tongue 
ona large slice of bread, and began to make rapid progress with 
the solid part of the banquet. 

“That’s your style, my pippin,” said Harry, ‘‘I like to see a 
man make himself at home.” : 

Mr. Downes gave a nod anda grunt, for he was too busy to 
speak, he picked the fowl bones with evident gusto, and ap- 
proved amazingly of the tongue. At the instigation of Harry he 
scraped out the pigeon pie, and finished up with a raspberry tart, 
half a dozen cheese cakes, and acrust of bread and cheese. 

He shook his head two or three times and glanced at the fish, 
but Harry kept his glass well supplied with liquor ; so that by the 
time all had satisfied the inner man, the unwelcome visitor was 
quite willing to sit underneath the oak, and aid digestion by 
filling his pipe with some of Bills ‘Three Castle” weed. _ . 

Harry supplied the keeper with a light, started his own pipe, 


} and then, as coolly as could be, took advantage of his victory 
| by sitting down on the bank right in front of the velveteen 


incubus, and set an example by beginning to fish. 

Mr. Downes removed his pipe, stuck his head on one side, and ~ 
seemed to say, ‘‘ He’sanice un, ain’t he?” He then looked at 
Fred, pointed towards the fisherman with the short stem of his 
Broseley, gave a succession of winks and nods, shook his head 
slowly, and at last got out with a very thick utterance, and quite 
an effort, ‘‘ Blest if ever I was took in like this here afore, and 
I’m blest if I kears how soon I’m took in again.” 

The two laughed at this, but Mr. Downes did not join in, he 
was evidently in a meditative mood; so the fishing went on 
without let or hindrance for some time, when all at once the 
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keeper again removed his pipe, and pointing in the direction of 
an old pollard, said— 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder if one o’ you gents was to try arter a jack 
by that tree; you might ketch one.’”’ 

Mr. Downes was right, for half-an-hour afterwards Bill landed 
a fine eight-pounder after fishing on with various success until 
five o’clock. ‘Time to go,” cried Fred. ‘ Let’s pack up then, 
and be off, it’s getting late,’’ said Bill and Harry. 

Mr. Downes kindly helped up to the bridge with the now heavy 
basket of fish. Harry lagged behind for amoment with the keeper, 
who dropped something into his pocket, which went “chink,” 
and then keeping his hand there, he wagged his head knowingly 
and jerked out— 

‘You're a nice sorter young gent, you air,” 

REURUT. 





A DAY’S JACK-FISHING ON THE SOAR. 


BY previous arrangement, my friend, Mr. Ward, arrived by the 

seven train at Sileby Station, on the 5th of November. We 
congratulated each other upon the favourable aspects of the 
day, and were as full of hope as to the results of our piscatorial 
expedition, as fishermen could well be. 

After breakfast, we lost no time in collecting all the necessary 
apparatus, and, lest anything should be wanting upon our arrival 
at the banks of the river, which is usually the case, my friend 
suggested the desirability of making out a complete list of our 
requirements. The category embraced rods, lines, reels, and 
various assortment of live and dead tackle, two bait kettle, 18 
splendid dace, specially transmitted by swift train from the 
Thames, leggings, strong boots, waterproofs, a horse and trap, 
and man in charge, a cold chicken, bread and cheese, a moderate 
quantity of Dunville’s Irish whisky, tobacco, and sundry other 
items too numerous to mention. 

Thus provided, we drove with all possible speed to a mag- 
nificent stretch of the Soar, known to anglers best under the 
designation “ Thackholm Deeps.” With that impatience which 
is characteristic of the enthusiastic lover of the rod, the tackle 
was speedily put together, a live bait selected, and the first cast 
made. 

The baits worked splendidly, but all our efforts here were un- 
availing. Cast after cast, taking care in every case to select the 
most likely spot, and no run, 

This was somewhat discouraging. By this time, owing to the 
recent floods, our boots and leggings presented the appearance 
of those of a labouring man just returning to the bosom of his 
family, after a hard day’s land draining. 

A happy thought at this juncture occurred to both of us 
simultaneously. A position of vantage having been selected of 
relatively dry ground, the chicken previously mentioned soon 
disappeared, and the greater portion of the other eatables. 

Pipes were lit, and Dunville’s, properly diluted was had re- 

< course to. With renewed hope arising partly, I suppose, from 
the excellent river-side repast just. partaken of, we now set forth 
to another favourite spot, situate about a mile further up stream, 
and known by the name of, Pillings’s Lock.” This distance was 
not accomplished without great exertion. 

The first half mile lay over open fields, which even in dry 
summer weather, requires water-tight boots as a safeguard to 
the feet. 

Our nearest route then lay through an osier bed, passing 
through which, we had frequently to stop to disengage our lines. 

A bird here and there starting forth, the cheery song of the 
plough-boy, and the crack of the gunner in search of the par- 
tridge, somewhat tended to preserve the equilibrium of our 


tempers amidst all these difficulties, or otherwise we should not 
have emerged from this labyrinth in anything like a fit state to 
resume jack-fishing, I can assure you. 

Still, one more barrier to our progress presented itself. 

Arriving at ‘The Cast Iron Bridge” which here spans the 
stream, the brook was considerably swollen, and the stepping 
stones no-where to be found. 

This necessitated a deviation of at least half amile, in order to 
cross the streamlet. 

Nothing daunted, however, in due course we accomplished the 
unpleasant task, and settled down in real earnest in the lock- 
keeper’s garden, after, of course, parting with the usual gratuity 
in the shape of an unexceptionally bright sixpence, which had 
the effect of producing from the old-lady recipient, the customary 
amount of politeness and thanks 

Snap tackle was here used, and a Thames dace, unique for its 
elegance of shape and beauty, was the bait selected. 

My business at this stage of the day’s sport made me a “looker- 
on” there being only sufficient ground for one to fish to an ad- 
vantage. . 

The bank cover, the rushes, the weir, and all the surroundings 
conspire together to make this delightful spot a home for the 
jack. 

At the second cast, as though shot from a gun, the float dis- 
appeared ; the suddeness of the occurence having a telling effect 
upon the nervous system of my friend. At such a pitch of ex- 
citement, time is miscalculated. He struck violently (rather too 
soon), and the pike made his escape triumphantly into the deep 
waters, and the tackle and lines into a plum tree just in the rear! 

After disengaging the hooks, another dace was speedily ad- 
justed, and another cast made into the identical spot at which we 
lost sight of the float before. 

Swift as thought, there was another run. 
given to this fish, and the river keeper coming up at the very 
moment exclaimed “Strike,”’—‘‘ got him,” we all roared out. 
“ Now steady—hold tight,” ‘(a splendid fish” — “now let him 
go”—‘the’ll break the line”—‘‘no, he won’t ”—“ wind up a 
little »—“ steady ’—“‘ land him here—fetch the gaff” —‘“ quick 7 
“a ten pounder ”— why he’s fast ”—‘‘he’s gone! exclaimed my 
worthy friend with utter astonishment and apparent sign of anger. 

After somewhat consoling ourselves that really no one was to 
blame, another bait was tried. 

Down went the float a third time. ‘‘ Give him half a minute” 
said the keeper. The fish took the line out splendidly as we 
thought, into deep water. The rod was handed to me. I struck 
with an air of superior judgment, and pike, bait, and tackle, were 
as fast as a rock, 15 yards from the bank in the centre of a cart- 
load of bulrushes ! 

A drag was procured, the rushes pulled up from the bed of the 
river. The line was spoilt, The pike escaped to Thackholm 


Longer time was 


deep ! 

Darkness now stealthily approached, and with an empty creel 
we hastened with heavy hearts to catch the train, compelled to 
give to our fellow travellers, in reply to the proverbial interroga- 


tary “ Any sport, gentlemen ?” a sullen, though honest, No. 
y y Sp g g 
F, SHARPE. 
———— nn 





TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovur Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvrt. ] 

Grorce JAmEs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. <A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
ot the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. P., Lonpon.—The trout close time by law is from 1st October to Ist of 
February, but this can be varied by boards of conservators, so, however, 
that the close time does not commence earlier than the 2nd September, 
nor later than the 2nd November, and shall not be less than 123 days. 


THE CHRISTCHURCH AVON AND THE SALMON ACT. 


S1r,—You will be sorry to hear that at the present time salmon peal and 
troutare being openly offered for sale on the slabs of the Bournemouth fish- 
mongers. On inquiry I am informed they are obtained from the Christchurch 
Estuary, where they are caught in flounder-nets at that portion of the river 
known as the run, by fishermen living on the spot, who have no respect what- 
ever for the legal close season, and whoalso send their wives to hawk them in 
the surrounding country. 

Surely something should be done. The riveris under a Board of Conservators, 
who have a salaried bailiff to look after these matters; but this seems to be of 
no avail. The parties who catch the fish are well known, but the bailiff is 
probably afraid of a masculine woman and her offspring living at the mouth of 
the river ; whilst some of the Conservators, who are yacht owners, may have an 
equal doubt with regard to the safety of their vessels, anchored, in the immediate 
vicinity, were they to take legal steps to bring the offenders to justice. Be that 
as it may, at present the Act isevaded with impunity. To show to what an 
extent this poaching is carried on, it has been openly acknowledged at one of 
the Bournemouth fish shops that 100 peal and budge were disposed ofat that 
establishment in the interval from Monday morning till Wednesday evening 
during one week of this present close season. Alas! for the rod-fishing in the 
upper waters ; it has grown worse and worse for several years past—the fish 
being stopped by the nets at the mouth of the river, whilst even the weekly 
close time is set at nought, and salmon are taken on Sundays in flounder nets, 
although the weekly close time is from Saturday 12 o’clock till the same time 
on Monday. 

This should be the finest salmon river in the south of England ; all it requires 
is an efficient bailiff, who understands his duties and is not afrard to carry them 
out. The present bailiff is an ex-pcliceman, a very respectable man, but 
perfectly useless as a bailiff; he certainly, however, is not so bad as his pre- 
decessors during the last four or five years. 

The first of whom, a scientific man, could tell you with ease the difference 
between a parr and a young salmon, or between a budge (the name by which 
salmon trout are known in these parts), and a salmon trout; but as he had 
spent his life in the navy his opinion did not count for much. The second was 
a talkative man, during whose time a poacher became a rarity, but somehow or 
other it leaked out that a few flounders and a drop of beer was a sufficient bribe 
to account for that. Trusting that something may be done to stop this state 
of things in the interest of that kingly fish the salmon,—I am, &c., 

FEROX. 

P.S.—I am told that the greater part of these poachers are to be found oc- 
cupying one room large enough for a single individual, into which ten or twelve 
persons are crammed at night. If there is a sanitary inspector in the district 
he might well look into this. 


FISHING NEAR DUDLEY. 


S1r,—Having recently come to reside in this district from Manchester, I 
should feel much obliged to some of our readers for any information regarding 
the fishing places in and near Dudley, either for trout and jack or bottom-fish- 
ing.—I am, &c., WILLIAM LONGDEN. 

Dudley. 


GOOD CATCH OF ROACH IN THE WAVENEY. 


S1r,—On Friday last, the 5th inst., Captain Crisp took 65 roach, weighing 
44 1b. They were all taken in one swim, in four hours and a half, between the 
hours of 11.30 and 4 o’clock. The three largest scaling 1 1b. 100z., 11b. 84 0z., 
1 Ib. 63 0z., 15 of the largest weighing 161b. 9 oz. The fish were taken on 
very fine tackle with gentles.—I am, &c., H, PIPE. 

Harleston, November 8th. 


THE SAMLET’S VITALITY. 


S1r,—How dreadfully some of your readers seem to be taken in by your 
correspondent, ‘‘Raven’’! Why, they actually treat him as if serious! This 
is my reason for troubling you; for, though it is plain enough to me that he 
wishes to prove the absurdity of Mr. John Byers’ letter, yet as some of your 
correspondents seem to think him serious, therefore his letters should be so 
treated lest others be deceived also. Of all ‘‘Raven’s’’ reasons the second 
seems to me the only one worth answering; though let me remark in passing 
that ‘‘reason’’ (?) No. 3 may be intended as an explanation of No. 4. 

As to reasons Nos. 1 and 2, ‘‘ Raven,’’ who is a scientific man (he says so, 
and he ought to know), must be aware that mere assertion without proof is not 
arguinent. Has he any new information on, say, the innervation of the samlet’s 
mouth, wherewith to enlighten our ignorance ? 

As to his statement thatthe majority of samlets (and, as he seems to say, 
other fish as well) die after being returned to the water when they have been 
taken by hook and line, let him give proofs—not mere assertions; in fact, let 
him give cases and dates to prove it. 

My own experience—and it is considerable—shows just the opposite: e.g., at 
the very time when this correspondence began I was fishing in Shetland. 

For ten days I fished daily in two small burns, which were low and pretty 
clear most of this time, and as I was fishing for sea-trout only I returned every 
parr and common trout which I caught, unless they were badly injured. Yet I 
only once saw a dead fish in these small streams, though as I fish up stream, 
and generally wade in the course of the stream, I must have seen some had 
they been there. 

Again, in 1878 I took with fly from the Almond, near Edinburgh, 16 smolts, 
and kept them in a small tank (9 feet by 5) for six weeks without a single death. 
As to common trout, I have for years been in the habit of carrying them 


alive from place to place in a small carrier, the size of a 12-pound fishing 

annier. 
: In this there were often more than a dozen small trout of the very size named 
by “‘ Raven ”—viz., under 4 oz.—yet these would all be turned into theic new 
home in good health. In this way I last year turned into a small streamlet 
close to my home over 1oo trout, and of these only two died, these two having 
got into a shallow side stream, which dried up. Most of these fish were carried 
fiom two to 15 miles after being hooked. Can ‘‘ Raven” explainthis? As to 
my Shetland experiences, I may add that the reason I returned the fish refered 
to was that I only wished sea-trout; the numbers returned per diem ranged 
from three to nine dozen. As to ‘Raven’s’’ paper on the parr, in your im- 
pression of October 30th, I would recommend him a course of reading on the 
salmonide, including some more modern authority, say, Russell’s ‘‘ Salmon 43 
also that he should compare Jardine’s description of the parr (he will find it in 
Yarrell’s “‘ British Fishes ’’) with that he has given, and try to reconcile the 
differences. 

As a guarantee of good faith and to prove that I need no borrowed plumes, 
like some of ‘“ Raven’s ”’ relations, I give my name.—T. SPENCE, M.B. 

Edinburgh, 


FISHING IN THE DEE, NORTH WALES. 


Si1r,—There will be, I have no doubt, some one among the numerous 
readers of your paper who can throw a little light on the following question :— 
Does use in fishing a river from time immemorial constitute a present privi- 
lege in opposition to any claim to legislate and bar out the fair angler (the 
holder of a license under the seal of the Board of Conservators of the river 
Dee) by a club of about three years’ standing, whose self-supposed rights are 
situated on the Middle Dee? ~— Those gentlemen, by their persistent persecution 
ot even fair anglers, independent of their poorer brethren of the rod and line, 
who may have been deluded into the folly of investing their 20s. in a license to 
fish with rod and line when there is no water open to them, are only giving an 
incentive to poor fishermen for illegal snatching, &c. Should this club estab- 
lish its presumed rights, and no one else save them and their nominees can fish 
the Mid Dee—and its banks are patrolled principally by its paid servants only 
—who is to know that these parties are taking fish of any kind in a legal 
manner and in the proper season ? They will have this in their own hands ; 
and woe betide any unfortunate hireling who shall give information of any 
wrong-doing—he, on the most frivolous offence, will be got rid of. 

There is likely to be a case coming before the public of most vital import- 
ance to all anglers on the Mid Dee (outside the arena of the club, of course), 
and it is the duty of every angler to give this knotty questron their best 
support.—I am, &c., AN ANGLER. 











CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On November 7 the following members weighed-in fish :—Mr. T. Gripton, first 
prize, with roach: Mr. Blacklege, second, wifh roach: Mr. E. Dymond, third, 
with perch; Mr. T. Tiffin, fourth, with roach. From the Forty Guinea Water 
Mr. Miles, roach ; Mr. Morgan, roach and dace ; Mr. Elam, roach and perch; 
Mr. C. Newton, jack ; Mr. J. Moreton, jack; Messrs. Thompson and J. Shaw, 
bream.—C. HARTLAND, sec. 4 

November 8. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 
On Wednesday, 3rd inst., J. Taylor, 7lb.50z. perch, from Hampton. 


_ 7th inst., A. Shakel, 71b. roach, from the Lea; J. Taylor, 4 1b. perch, and 


C. Pirkins, 21b. perch, from Hampton. A peg-down match will take place at 
Penton Hook on the 14th inst., for three valuable prizes.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 
Nov. 9. ¢ rh 





BATTERSEA FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this Club fished at Weybridge on the 7th inst., for prizes 
presented by Mr. Pettit, the host; twenty members competed. and, after a 
good contest, the veterans were again to the front—Mr. H. Martin taking first 
prize with 4b. 5 0z. of bream; Mr. H. Laas, second prize, with 3 1b. 1 oz. of 
perch; Mr. H. W. Payne, third prize, with 2lb. 150z. of perch. At our 
meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Readwin and Mr. Ord kindly presented the Club 
with two handsome prizes. The following are takes during the week:—Mr. H. 
Milsted, 18lb. of jack, one weighing 8lb.; Mr. Anstey, roach, from the 
Thames ; Mr. Martin, bream, from the Wey; Mr. Mumford, roach, from the 
Thames; Mr. Readwin, reach and chub, from Datchet. All. members are 
requested to attend on Tuesday next, as special business will be brought 
forward. i ee a 

Nov. II. 





BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. ; ; 


On the 7th inst. we had a fair showof fish. Several of the members ha 
been to Cookham to fish for a very handsome wo1k-box, value £1 Is., given 
by Mr. Goodge to be fished for on that day. “Mr. Jennings took the prize 
with 741b. of pretty roach. Mr. Taylor had roach and perch; -Messrs. 
Goodge, Bell, Clark, Beswick, Harris, Cannon, Collier, and Seymour had 
roach.—H, A, VINCENT, sec. : at 

Noy. 9. 





THE CADOGAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above were out on Sunday, the 7th, to fish for seven 
valuable prizes—a roving match, in place of peg-down, as arranged for the 
previous Sunday, through the unsettled state of the water. Only five of them 
were taken. Mr. Seely Ist prize, 4 lb. of roach and one perch, 1 lb. 3 oz.; Mr. 
Small 4 1b. of roach, 2nd prize; Mr. Brown 2 Ib. of roach, 3rd prize; Mr. 
Springle 4th prize, and Mr. Pike 5th prize, with dace, all from the Thames. 
—W. Rosson. ; ; 





CITY OF BRISTOL ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting in connection with the formation of this association took 
place on Wednesday evening, Nov. 3, at the Morton Arms Hotel. Mr. J. A. 
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Jones was voted to the chair, when the following officers were elected :—Mr. 

' Chaff, president ; Mr. J. A. Jones, vice-president ; Mr. H. G. Lavis, treasurer ; 
Mr. J. H. Stantial, secretary; Messrs. Champion and Fox, auditors. The 
following gentlemen were elected to serve on the committee :—Messrs. H. 
Parsons, W. Linch, W. White, R. Edwards, R. Hill, E. Hovey, C. Hoxenam, 
C. H. Stafford, and D. Billingham. It was proposed and carried that the 
rules read up by the chairman, with some slight alterations as regards the 
entrance fees and contributions, should be left to the committee to be adopted 
at the general meeting. A vote of thanks was then proposed and carried unani- 
mously to those members of the Golden Carp who had assisted in helping to 
form this association. Mr. Lewis replied, and stated at some length the 
reasons that led them to form the City of Bristol Angling Association. Forty- 
five members were then enrolled. A vote of thanks to the chairman brought a 
very pleasant evening to a close.—J. H. STANTIAL. 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on the 7th:—Messrs. Mortimer and 
Perry, roach, from St. Margaret’s, the former winning the Secretary’s prize ; 
Mr. Castell, chub and roach, from Chertsey—the largest chub, 1 lb. 13 oz. 
Four members had blanks.—F. CASTELL, sec. 

Noy. Io. 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING SOCIELY. 


The members of the above Club competed for a series of prizes on the 7th 
inst., which proved successful; every member that went out njd a take of fish 
‘which made a nice show in the Club-room ; the prizes being for all fish except 
jack. When the weighing-in commenced, it became rather exciting, as they 
‘were so close together, although the takes were not so large as might have 
been expected, as the waters are improving fast. Mr. T. Smith, with 3 1b. 3 oz., 
takes first prize; Mr. E. Wakeford, second, 31b. 1 oz.; Mr. J. Innes, third, 
2\b. 1130z.; Mr. Valentine, 2lb. 1150z.; Mr. E. Wilson, 21b. 11 0z.; Mr. 
Maslin, 2 1b. 440z.; Mr, J. Walkley, 11b. 640z. Other members weighing-in 
were Messrs. T. Sutters, R. Willman, G. Guden, and C. Blunden; the fish 
being roach, dace, chub, and perch. The next series of prizes will be fished 
for on the 21st inst. It is requested that all members should attend on the 
18th inst., to settle how the next lot of prizes shall be fished for, and whether 
left open or not.—E. Witson,’sec. 
Nov. 9. 





DALSTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Mr. E. Kidd showed a handsome tray of roach, 
from the Thames, weight 13 lb. 40z. ; and onthe 7th, Mr. Fortescue weighed- 
in 8]b. 3 0z. roach; Mr. Bunn, 4Ib. rf oz. roach; Mr. Eagles, 41b. 13 02. ; 
Mr. Venour, 2]b. 150z.; Mr. le Richardson, 1lb. 8cz.; and Mr. Barnes, 
1lb. 60z.—W. L. 

Nov. 9. 


~_-——— 


EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The floods having gone down to a great extent our members were out in 
force on the 7th, and the following proved most successful at weighing-in 
time :—Mr. A. Robinson, a pretty brace of jack; Messrs. Collyer and Money, 
perch; and Mr. G. Stevens, roach.—D. G. MuNRo, sec. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this society nshed for three prizes on Sunday, November 7, 
1880. The successful competitors were—Mr. C. Fudge, Ist, with a good 
basket of roach and dace from the Lea; Mr. J. J. Holmes, 2nd, with roach 
from the Thames; and Mr. W. T. Whatcott, with roach, dace and perch from 
the Lea.—J. CHURCHMAN. 

November 8th. 





GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On Sunday last, the 7th, the undermentioned gentlemen weighed fish from 
the Thames :—Mr. D. Allum, 7 lb. 63 0z. of roach; Mr. J. Green, about 4 lb. 
of roach and dace; Mr. Lawford, 4 1b. of roach, dace, chub and perch; FE. 
Henrie, 5 lb. 8 oz. roach and chub; C. Perry, 2 lb. 44 oz. of roach; G. Dixie, 
6 lb. 4 oz. roach and perch; the Brothers Harrison, 11 lb. of roach, dace 
and chub; G. and J. Entwistle, 20 lb. of jack, the largest going nearly 6 lb. ; 
Rodgers, 1 lb. 9 oz. of roach; Hall, bream from Amberley; Lumby, roach 
from Thames. This collection formed as fine a show as there has been seen 
‘in this society for some time.—PIXxIE. ! E 

Will you be kind enough to state in your next that the prize given for the 
most Sunday shows (viz., a copy of Mr. Rolfe’s picture of a salmon, trout and 
perch in a gold frame) mentioned in your last commences from November 7th, 
and not from October 7th, as previously stated. Mr. T. Bigsby weighed-in on 
Sunday evening 8 lb. 4 oz. of roach and dace.—PIXxIg. 

November roth. 





KING’S CROSS UNITED ANGLING SOCIETY. 


‘On the 31st ult., Messrs. Armstrong, Coulson and Chapman had a nice show 
of roach and chub. On the 7th instant, Mr. Woelfell had a nice tray of chub; 
Mr. Davis, chub; and Mr. Burnett, roach. ‘The annual supper took place at 
the club-house on the 26th of October, and proved a great success—Mr. Emms, 
the worthy secretary, being presented with a large-sized portrait (in oil) of 
himself, accompanied by a beautifully illuminated address. A most pleasant 
evening was spent. The company separated at two o’clock. 





LARKHALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


A rather amusing fact, which I think is worthy of note, happened last week 
to a member of the above society. He thought he would take his father, an 
elderly gentleman, for a day’s fishing and accordingly hired a punt and a man 
for the purpose. However, he had not been fishing many minutes, when 
somehow or other, the old gentleman fell backwards in the water. They had 
not much difficulty in getting him out when they took him into a house close 
by, where he waited in front of the fire while his son went up to London for 
some dry things. Iam glad to say what might have turned out serious, turned 
out very well, as the old gentleman did not catch the least cold and has been 
better in health ever since his cold bath.— A. LooKER ON. 








THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday evening our table presented a slight improvement. Mc. Hopton 
had a pretty show of roach, perch and dace, St lb.; Mr. Blenheim, roach, 
3 1b.; Mr. Grey, roach and dace, 2}1b.; Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Scott, 
roach; Mr. Goods, jack.—W. Brown, hon. sec. 





ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On Saturday, the 6th, Messrs. T. Hughes and Hockley returned to London, 
bringing with them about go lb. of jack and roach, several of the jack weigh- 
ing over 10 1b. each. Mr. Canton and Mr. Smithers visited Marlow on the 
7th, and succeeded in getting some nice jack. Mr. Dale, from St. Margaret’s, 
some dace, but did not weigh in time.—PIxIE. 

November 9. 


ROYAL GEORGE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. Palmer again to the front with a good show of dace; Messrs. Hughes, 
Chart, Guyman, Artault and Holden, roach and dace. Nine prizes will be 
fished for on Sunday, November 14th; conditions :—gross weight take choice. 
Any waters.—F. MILLarpD, sec. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


On Sunday, the 7th, Mr. Sargent succeeded in getting from the Cold River 
three nice chub, the largest going 31b. Messrs. Mitchell and Head visited 
Selham, but the river refused to yield them any spoils. Mr. Buckham 
managed to find at Hounslow a jack, and lost another much to his disgust.-- 
PIXIE. 

Noy. 9. 





THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Very moderate sport among the members of the above club since my last 
report. Messrs. E, North, J. Pannell, and A. Pannell have had a few nice 
roach, and these gentlemen certainly deserve great credit for their untiring 
efforts, week after week, to secure a show of fish. The first half-yearly meeting 
of the society took place on the 4th instant, when a report of its progress, and 
also a balance-sheet of its financial position, was placed kefore the members 
who, having in view the short time the club has been formed, considered both 
statements highly satisfactory, and were unanimous in their good wishes for its 
future prosperity. With regard to the shows of fish, the gross total weighed- 
in up to, and including, October 31st, is 143 1b. 6 oz. roach and bream, con- 
tributed by Messrs. E. North, A. Parrott, W. Webb, Brookmay, senr. and 
junr., J. and A. Pannell, and yours obediently the undersigned. It should be 
mentioned that it is the intention of this society to suppress by all means any 
exhibition of undersized fish, and the rule of the club relating to the same will 
be strictly and impartially enforced.—THos. GRETTON, sec. 

P.S.—Inquiring friends will please note address of Club House. The 
Prince Albert, Victoria Road, Stoke Newington. And also that the first half- 
realy supper will take place on Tuesday, Nov. 16th. Oa table eight o’clock 
sharp. 

Nov. 8th, 1880. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On Friday last Mr. Pugh forwarded from Henley a very nice jack weighing 
over I1olb., and aboat 4 1b. of nice perch. On Saturday the 6th he succeeded in 
getting nearly 17 lb. of p2rch, some of them weighing over 1 lb. each. A very 
nice barbel taken a short time ago by the same gentleman has just arrived from 
the preserver’s, and can be seen at the head quarters of the above society ; also 
a jack measuring 42 inches long, taken at Windsor by Mr. Boalch at the end of 
last season, —PIXIk. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On Monday, the 8th, Mr. ‘Boalch and Dr. Carpenter visited Great Marlow, 
and succeeded in getting one jack and some roach. On Thursday, the 11th, 
Mr. Boalch, roach and dace, from Richmond; Mr. Pugh, chub, dace, roach 
and perch, from Henley; Mr. Medway, bream and roach; Mr. Linstead, one 
jack, about 41b.; Mr. Beckett, bream, from Richmond; Mr. Morris, roach. 
The gross weigh 23 lb. Mr. Pugh, in four days at Henley, succeeded in getting 
47 lb. of perch and jack.—PIXIE. 


UNITED MARLBOROUGH BROTHERS. 


A complimentary visit will take place at the above house on Tuesday, Nov- 
ember 16, when we shall be most happy to meet as many brother anglers as can 
make it convenient to call.—G. RAY, sec. 


WALTHAMSTOW ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members of the above society have weighed-in fish as under :— 
Mr. Jas. Latham, sen., jack, 32 lb. 2 oz., largest weighing 91lb.; Mr. Chas. 
Cashford, bream, 8} lb., roach, 15 0z.; Mr. Geo. Lancaster, bream, 7} lb., 
dace, 3 oz.: Mr. David Gilbert Casey, roach, 22 lb, 13 oz. I may also sa 
that the taxidermist, Mr. Barrett, has brought to the club the splendid barbel 
caught in Day’s Waterat the Ferry Boat Fishery, Tottenham, weighing 1 lb,— 
CHAS. HIGHAM, sec. 


YARE PRESERVATION AND ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the above society will be held at the Bell Hotel, Oxford Hill, 
on Tuesday evening, November 16th, 1880, when G. C. Davies, Esq., will read 
a paper on Angling Gossip. ‘Che chair will be taken at eight o’clock sharp by 
G. F. Buxton, Esq., President. Your attendance with a friend will oblige, 
yours respectfully, G. J. GREENE, hon. sec. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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DAY, SO 


STOCKBREEDERS’ 


MEDICINE CHEST. 


FOR ALL DISORDERS IN HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP 


AND LAMBS. 


In this chest are the following matchless and world-renowned remedies, all that a 
Farmer can require to cure disease amongst his Stock and keep them in fine, healthy, and 


buoyant condition ;— 


“CHEMICAL EXTRACT,” for Wounds, Swollen Udders, and Ewes Lambing. 


“GASEOUS FLUID,” for Colic, Scour, and Debility. 
“RED DRENCH,’ for Cleansing Cows and Ewes, &c, 
“RED PASTE BALLS,” for Conditioning Horses. 
‘*BRONCHOLINE,” for Husk, Hoose, or Cough. 

“ GASEODYNE,” for Heaving or Paining. — 

“ ALCOHOLIC ETHER,” for Colds and Chills. 


“CARMINATIVE CHALK,” for Diarrhoea in Lambs and Calves. 
Price of Chest, with ‘‘ Key to Farriery,’’ £2 16s. 6d., carriage paid. Each article can be 


had separately. 


Patronised by Royalty, and used for over 40 years by the Leading Agriculturists of the 


British Empire. 


CAUTION.—See that the Name of DAY, SON and HEWITT is 


on all Bottles and Packets. 





DAY, SON AND HEWITT, 


22, DORSET ST., BAKER ST., LONDON, W., 
AND WANTAGE, BERKS. 


N AND HEWITT'S 


= 





RITCHIE’S 
Patent Gas or Oil Heating and Lighting 


TOV *ES 


Silver Medal Awarded in 1878 at Wolverhamptoa 


Exhibition. 








No Smoke. No Injury to Pic-| Light and Warmth 
No Smell. tures or Plants. combined. 
No Flue, No Dust. Cost less than other 
No Danger. Ventilation & Purifi- | Fuel. 
cation. 
fae] 
© For Conservatories. | For Studios. ¥or Bedrooms. 
% For Halls. For Surgeries. For Harness Room. 
a For Churches. For Offices. For Shops. 
ues | For Libraries, 
S eee 
oO s 
4 Prices from 50s. to £10 103. 
Lap) 


Full Particulars and Testimonials forwarded on Application to 


Ritchie & Co. 


23, ST. SWITHIN'’S LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 





WARNER’S 





FISHING 

REGISTERED Ay 
BASKET: 

SEAT 
SS 
~The 

See ‘FISHING GAZETTE,”’ August 28th, 1880. 
s.d. 
( Without Pockets ., i if. 4S 
Prices: ) Complete with twoWaterproof Pockets 4 3 
3 


Complete with twosolidLeather do. 5 
Brass padlock 6d. extra. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ANGLING 
REPOSITORY. 
A. W. WARNER, Proprietor, 
I21 and1z22, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE 
DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited). 
Cash advances from £10 to £500, without pre- 
liminary fees or deduction for interest, for short or 
long periods, repayable by easy instalments, at 
moderate rates, upon personal security, life policies, 
furniture without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. 
Bills discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farring- 
don-street, E.C. JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


and 





To the Queen, the Royal Families of England and 
France, also H.R.H. the Pasha of Egypt. 


JAMES GARDNER, 


Animal, Bird and Fish Preserver, 
Hoof and Horn Mounter. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 426, OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Tottenham-court-road). 
With Brancu OFFIcEs, &c., in LONDON only. 
Every article requisite for a naturalist. 

Price Lists gratis. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—No other Person or Firm 


in the Trade has any Right or Title to use the Name 
of Gardner. 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
THE 


HIGHLAND HAND-BOOK, 
LIST OF FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS, 


WITH 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES, & COLOURED 
MAP OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


Describes the fishings in the various Rivers and 
Lochs open to the Angler within range of the 
numerous Highland Hotels, charges made, and 
easiest routes, embracing all essential information of 
the Sport to be expected, how to get it, and how 
to get to it. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 








LONDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and 
RIVINGTON 


THORNHAILL’S 
NEW 


SHOOTING KNIFE, 


THE GERMAN-SILVER SIDES FORM TWO 
CARTRIDGE EXTRACTORS, 


4, if 
% 
& i 
% ™, 
\ 
we IN 1 
na y 











| 
i}: 


Tm 
°IS CS 


| 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“T think the Knife exceedingly handy.’’—“ Wildflower,” 
Field, 5 
“ We cannot too highly recommend it.” -- Sporting Gazette. 
‘* Nothing, indeed, could be better.’—Land and Water. 
* Our Friends will find it invaluable.”’—F/iching Gazette. 
The Knife will be found most useful.’’—NVorzich Argus. 
** Certainly a most useful Companion.” —Sforting and 


Dramatic News, 
10S) 6B. 
POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF P.O.0.OR STAMPS, 


W. THORNHILL & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


THORNHAILL’S 


“FISHING GAZETTE” 
KNIFE, 


PRICE 50Os. 
POST FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF REMITTANCE. 




















W. THORNHILL & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


O-Y-A‘L. A Q UT AS 
THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
.30—Special Performance of the Zulus. 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
$.o—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
OYAL AQUARIUM.--NEW ARRIVAL, 
R THIS DAY. r 





HE OLD MAN of the WOODS, 5 feet 

high, 

HE LARGEST OURANG- OUTANG 
EVER SEEN in EUROPE. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—THE OLD MAN 
R of the WOODS. 


OYAL AQUARIUM. —New Novelty.— 

OURANG, the Old Man of the Woods, 

THIS DAY on view, from 12 midday till 6.30, and 
from 8 till 10.30, 


ULU'S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY 

_ from 2.30 tillg.q45. Grand Special Perform- 

ance 5.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling. 

C¢ tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. —-RUVYAL AQUARIUM. 


(THE DEVONSHIRE RIVERS.) 


FISHING TACKLE; &e. 


EVONSHIRE FLIES (GOOD in ANY 
STREAM), Is. 6d. per dozen. Flies made 
to pattern. A large stock of Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds. Some choice SPLIT CANE RODS by 
‘‘Copham ;” bargains. The Devon and other artifi- 
cial Baits, Reels, Lines, Gut Casting Lines, Fly 
Books, Wading Stockings and Trousers, Baskets, 
and every other requisite. Address; WILLIAM 
MUDFORD, Fore Street, Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Ticket depét for the Tiverton Fishing Association. 




















DELICIOUS BREAKFAST LUXURY. 


REAL YARMOUTH HERRINGS 


Are now being supplied to Families and Others, 
direct from Great Yarmouth, now in splendid 
condition. 

Rloaters—Box of 100, 8s. do. 50 5s. do. 25 3s. 

Ham Cured 10s. 6g, | 3/6 


” ” 





Remit with order to 


F, FORDER: 
Bloater Curer, 
GREAT YARMOUTH, 





DOING GOOD! 

Hey: E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 

person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
an engraving of 
MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 

WORSHIP. 


Address: ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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AS a cio Ta Dae 8 C2 aan 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of ‘the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst. other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near. Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. 4 Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, or, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. F E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. H 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, “ The Golden Perch,” 1743, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
Mr. } Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 

or 
Mr, B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Whitty, x5, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Mr. C. J. Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street; Manchester. 
Mr, James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, pity 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. : 
Mr. E, Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells, 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. Ky 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester: 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr, John Heywood, Manchester. 
Mr. John Cocks, Baker Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents, 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” 


SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s, ; or post free, 10s. 6d. ? 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Vo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 

N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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PERCH-FISHING IN WINTER. 
a \ X JINTER hath its merits too, and who shall say that they 
are few ?” is the refrain of the old song. Every one, or 
nearly so, when writing of rural pleasures, selects, for the frame 
of the picture, blue skies, brilliant sunshine, soft winds, singing 


birds, rippling streams and verdant meadows. Especially is this 
the case with those who write of fishing. To the dolce far niente 
angler such a framework may be the only one acceptable ; but to 
the sturdy sportsman, who alike defies Jupiter Pluvius, Boreas, 
and the frigid ice-king, there are merits in winter weather and 
the stern season which the gentlemen of England who sit at home 
at ease wot not of. To me, as an angler, one of the especial 
merits of winter comes in the form of perch-fishing. The 
following are some reasons why :— 

During summer, perch, because of a plethora of food, an 
insatiable appetite, and consequently the height of vigour and 
good spirits, are spread over the entire stream or lake. They are 
veritably Bohemian in their habits, regarding neither friends nor 
foes. Wandering by night and day in the sun-heated waters 
amid glades of water-weed as gorgeous as ever strewed tropical 
forest, or disporting themselves in the chase of minnow over 
the shallows whose waters “making sweet music with the 
enamelled stones” are crystalline as the empyrean, they are 
individually happy—no pangs of hunger unsatisfied and no chil- 
ling currents relax their vitality. Hence the angler, though he 
know their habitat to a nicety, though he understand’ the entire 
lore of their capture, though he bait with the choicest baits, may 
nevertheless sometimes go home absolutely fishless, and 
generally return with a poor collection—if at this season he seek 
perch simply and wholly—charm he never so wisely. 

But as winter’s icy hand begins to approach the streams, chill 
currents, either puvial or frost-induced, permeate the waters, and 
forthwith, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, the luxuriant 
anarcheris, as well as the hundred-and-one other denizen weeds 
of our rivers, droop and gradually lose their tenacity. Finally 
they go the way of all sublunary things—decay and die. Obe- 
dient, also, to this omnipotent hand, insect life is gathered to the 
great majority; larve of insects. bury themselves beneath the 
gravel ; the labrous annelid retires deeper towards the central fires 
of earth; the lively fry of fishes—which erstwhile also fed our 
perch—not any longer haunts the shallows, and the weather gets 
colder and colder, rendering the water chillier and chillier. 

What can the perch do? Save their natural enemy the pike— 
does not Drayton, in the “ Polyolbian,” say, “‘The perch with 
prickling fins against the pike prepared ?’—and some unsociable 
chub, a few stupid roach—“ water sheep,” Walton says—there are 
no kindred about. Barbel, trout, bream, tench, carp, all have 
retired to the solemn deeps, there somnolently to pass the time 
till the inclement season has passed and the spring returns, 
bringing with it amorous thoughts and conjugal duties, for, to 
parody the Laureate, “In the spring a young trout’s (or any 
other fish) fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” And not 
only is it lonely for the perch, but the cold water does not agree 
with its inclinations. This is what it does :— 

It seeks out some quiet lagoon, some oily dimpling eddy, or 
cunning corner behind a bunch of rotted weeds, or trunk of tree 
decayed, and there resorts. But not alone. As if the general 
depression of trade had simultaneously given rise to retrospective 
thoughts, they become aware that they are brothers in species if 
not in kin, and then, with one accord verify the old adage with a 
variation, “‘ birds of a feather will sometimes flock together.” It 
has been said by some wise, economical philosopher, that a nation 
always indulges in moral retrospections, and widespread resolves 
thereon, when poor, but forgets all this in a time of prosperity. 
And it is true, What a lot of us can suffer to be poor together and 
be real friends then. When, however. we become rich, we are not 
nearly so confidential and friendly, But I must stop this strain; 
thisarticle is not meant for a second Dialogus Creaturam Moralizalus 
Anyhow, sois it with the perch. They flock together under such 
circumstances until perhaps threescore or more are packed in a 
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space hardly a yard square. They seem very amicable, and 
therefore it is clear they don’t indulge in parliamentary debates. 

So much for the perch; now for the angler. He usually is 
careful to mark from a distance the spot where a shoal of perch 
is likely to be. Carefully the boat is made to approach the place, 
and more, if possible, than carefully, is it moored, either by 
dropping a weight overboard or attaching it to the contiguous 
bank or sedges. The floods being probably out, owing to the 
equinoctial downpourings, the water is discoloured, so that it is 
impossible to distinguish the swarm visually, but indications of 
as reliable nature hidden in the inner consciousness of the good 
angler declare that there is no mistake, The fish are present, 
and the tackle is speedily got in order. 

Then is the paternoster fitted up. Why pa/ernoster? I cannot 
say, but perhaps such of my readers as care to pry into the 
etymology of the word will derive an idea from a description of 
its make-up. First, two yards of good sound, round gut, un- 
drawn; to this three, sometimes more and often less, hooks are 
attached at intervals. At the end of the gut isa plummet; the 
paternoster is complete. Being attached to the line it is baited 
with small gudgeons, minnows, or worms, preferably the first- 
named. The rod needs be stiff, and the line well dressed with a 
smooth dressing, to obviate the difficulty one has in getting it 
through the ring of the rod when the air is below freezing point. 
Many a time, through using a line of too absorbent a nature, have 
I had to take the ring in my mouth for some seconds before the 
former would run properly. No float is required, unless our 
angler be atyro in the “gentle craft.” There is to me nothing 
more delicious than the quick jerk! throb! which tells of the 
seizure of the bait by a perch. Ifa float be used, this pleasure is 
lost to the user. 

The angler, we will suppose, has baited his paternoster, and 
now proceeds to use it. He draws out with the left or right 
hand—whichever he pleases, for your skilful fisherman is ambi- 
dextrous, like Mr. Charles Read’s “‘ Coming Man,”—a few feet 
of line, grasping the rod above the reel with the other hand. 
With a gentle swaying motion, he imparts a momentum to the 
plummet ; and, at the right moment, allows the line freedom, 
The plummet drops into the water, the baits “dart headlong 
through the blue abyss,” as Oppian has it; and, ere he can say a 
John Robinson, or any other short sentence, the tremulous touch 
of a fish, incommunicable by words, is telegraphed up the line and 
rod to the angler. He counts five—strikes—/abet / he has it! 
and a perch is struggling on the paternoster. 

While he struggles—for it is a mistake to hurry the fish to his 
death because some other of the herd, seeing the consequent 
agitation of the other baits, might seek euthanasia—let me impress 
a few serious maxims upon the would-be perch-angler. First, 
be careful not to miss your fish; do not, therefore, hurry your 
striking. If you miss one, and he is pricked only, hence escapes, 
away he goes with gills recalcitrant and terror gleaming from 
his “fins of Tyrian dye.” Also after him, evidently knowing 
something is wrong, rush all the flock affrighted ; and good-bye 
toyour sport. After cooling their agitation, and listening to an 
explanation, be assured they will rarely return to their former 
retreat. To ‘fresh fields and pastures new ” they invariably go, 
without a farewell. 

The above struggling fishis by this time, doubtless, landed— 
always use a landing-net, a perch isa prickly felloy—and I may 
be forgiven a few remarks on his appearance and natural history. 

First, as to appearance. An old writer (probably Leonard 
Mascall) says: ‘‘ The pearch is a fish that is hook-backt, some- 
times like a hog; and armed with stiff gristles, and his sides with 
dry, thick scales,” and, as far as it goes, the description is apt; 
but these are its colours when in really first-class condition: 
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Upper part of body greenish brown, fading into a yellow white 
below; is marked with dark transverse bands, first back fin brown, 
and spotted with irregular marks; second back fin and pectoral 
fins pale brown ; ventral, anal and tail bright vermilion. By- 
the-bye, why does Pope, in the passage before quoted, apply the _ 
words “ Tyrean dye” as describing the hue of the fins of a perch ? 
Of course, the colours given vary much with the hue of the water at 
the time of capture, but they may be taken as the standard colours 
of the fish in question. The valour with which the fish fights 
has received due acknowledgment. Says one author, anent this 
trait: “‘The perch is a handsome, noble-looking fish; a bold, 
dashing biter, and a courageous fellow when hooked, never yield- 
ing as long as he hasany strength remaining, but fighting bravely 
to the last. In short, he is one of the best fish for sport that 
fresh water contains.” Indeed, I think, for real, downright obsti- 
nate resistance, he ought to be ranked dext the trout. A two- 
pound perch on fine tackle is really a treat, and sends the blood 
thrilling through one’s veins in a glowing torrent which is 
especially delightful on a frosty winter day. 

The perch spawns in the weedy shallows, and winds its ribands 
of spawn round twigs and boughs that may peradventure be near. 
In the Thames this forms a “ rich lick” for the swans, an old cob 
being quite equal to the demolishing of a pailful aday. Here is, 
of course, room for just complaint; for while the swan is bu} 
ornamental, the perch is both ornamental and useful to that 
rapidly-growing commonwealth of the angling craft. Though 
the idea has been broached that these fish are self-concipient, it 
must not be believed. Probably Ovid is responsible for the idea 
when he speaks of a sort of Greek perch—the ‘“‘channe,” or 
* gaper,” thus :— 


Ex se 
Concipiens Channe gemino fraudata parente. 


Mr. Manley, author of “ Fish and Fishing,” who gives-in his ad- 
hesion to this anatomically absurd idea, because of the scarcity 
of one of the sexes—males—in a shoal such as that referred to 
The fact is, the scarcity is only apparent, the males being more 
wary than their frail partners; and thus the latter are soonest 


‘taken. Picot, of Geneva, estimated an enormous quantity of eggs 


in the ovary of a single female fish of 1 lb. The spawning period 
is usually about the end of April. 

Although the baits recommended for winter fishing are live 
gudgeons, minnows, or worms, it must not be supposed the fish 
feeds ever only on these. Its food, on the contrary, is various to 
a degree. It has been known to take its own eye and be caught 
thereby, and by a wanton freak, has been captured with a waste 
bait of paste. Carnivorous is its nature, however, and nothing of 
that ilk comes amiss; unscraped raw bullocks’ bones are said to 
be good ground bait, and I have taken many a perch with a piece 
of raw beef. A prawn or shrimp is a choice morsel often ; and the 
tiny crustacean known as the fresh-water shrimp (pulex gammari), 
but really a fresh-water flea, iscaviare in summer. A voracious 
feeder is the fish, and a bold. 

The traditionary lore connected with this fish is not of an 
extraordinarily interesting character. The perch is a frank, bold 
feeder, and one who reveals without reserve its inmost habits in 
its daily life. It is not likely, therefore, that much curiosity 
would attach itself to such a creature. Of course, with the old 
naturalists and physicians it possessed certain medicinal virtues 
as well as gastronomic, which it is not now said to hold. In 
Germany, a proverb, ‘‘more wholesome than a perch of the 
Rhine,” indicates the gastronomic value in which it was formerly 
held. Gesner preferred it to a trout, and informs us that the 
doctors valued it so much that they recommended it as a diet 
for children, and women in childbed, and those suffering from 
dangerous fevers. The same doctors perchance prescribed two 
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imaginary bones from the perch’s head, as a remedy for 


“stone.” But enough of this. Its true value stands about fourth 
in the scale of fresh-water fishes; salmon first, trout second, eel 
third, perch fourth ; as an addition to the table. In that case, 
it should be a clean-fed river fish, caught in winter time. 

he way to cook it, as given by that inveterate ichthyophagist, 
Mr. Francis Francis, is somewhat thus. Catch your fish, then 
kill it; wipe it with a dry towel, and then as 7 zs, with inside 
intact, and head, gills and scales still on, boil it over a clear fire 
quickly ; let it come to table seething and smoking. Insert a 
knife behind the head, and the scales, like a suit of armour, will 
come off; alittle butter, pepper and salt complete the preparation, 
and the flesh may be flaked from the bones firm, white, and of 
most delicious flavour. By this method the fish is cooked in its 
juices and very considerably superior than is the case with other 
methods of dressing it. 

As asort of addendum to these few remarks on the personal 
history of the perch, I may be allowed to note the sizes to which 
it attains on occasion. I have never seen one over 4 1b., but 
Blakey speaks of one of 6 Ib. taken from Whittlesea Mere; and 
“Ephemera” (Mr. W. Fitzgibbon) says a 9 Ib, fish was caught 
in the Serpentine. Walton refers to one of 2 feet in length, and 
Schaffer says that in a channel of Lulea, Lapland, there was the 
head of one preserved, which measured nearly a foot in length. 
According to the proportions of a perch, the entire fish would 
have been three feet. The ordinary size of Thames fish, does 
not average one pound. JI have, however, taken from Virginia 
Water fifteen which scaled an aggregate of 22 lb. 

The largest fish are even taken in winter as indicated, and 
most charming sport it is. Given a bright crisp frosty morning, 

ae light nor-east wind blowing, a skilful puntsman, and a measure 
of the real dew off Ben Nevis,—Spiritus Hordet Scotici—as well as 
health and skill in the angler, then is there before one—to my 
mind—an invigorating vitalising pastime, which far exceeds the 
languid recreations of summer, and produces results to the bag of 
commensurate importance. J. Harrincton Keene. 
ee 


THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—NO. x. 
By N. D’Anvers. 
THE SuLPHUR-Botrom WHALE. 
Stebaldius Sulfureus. 
ee Sulphur-bottom Whale, found alike in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, is both the largest and most difficult of capture of 
the whole Cetacean family. Its length varies from sixty to one 
hundred feet, but it is comparatively slender, and its pectorals are 
so small as to appear almost out of proportion with its bulk. 
Its caudal fin is about the same size as that of the Finback 
Whale, whilst its dorsal is smaller and nearer the posterior 
extremity. Its head is very long and narrow, and its colour varies 
from a very light whitish-brown to black, the under surface of the 
body, however, being invariably yellow or sulphur colour, a pecu- 
liarity from which it derives its name. Its coating of blubber is 
unevenly distributed over its body, covering the head and lower 
extremities in massive layers, but more thin spread over the 
head. 

In spite of its enormous size the Sulphur-bottom Whale is most 
symmetrical in appearance, and its muscular development is such 
that it excels in velocity and activity all its congeners, now 
gliding over the ocean with lightning speed, now throwing its 
ponderous flukes in the air preparatory to a dive, with a swoop 
quite majestic in its easy grace. 

As if aware of its power to cope with the dreaded enemies of 
the less powerful members of its race, the Sulphur-bottom Whale 
swims, with unusual temerity, close inshore or about ships at 
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anchor in the open roadsteads. Dr. Stillman, of San Francisco, 
gives in his journal of a voyage along the coast of Central 
America a most interesting account of a Sulfureus which followed 
his ship for twenty-four consecutive days, receiving deluges of 
bilge-water, rifle. shots, billets of wood, &c., &c., upon various 
parts of his body without taking the slightest notice of them ; and 
at last winning so much upon the sailors that they left off trying 
to do him mischief. 

None but the bravest and experienced whalemen venture to 
pursue the Sulphur-bottom, and the occasions of its capture are 
exremely rare. Unharmed it quickly outdistances the most rapid 
boats, and even when grounded it runs under water and baffles the 
most practical skill. Captain Thomas, of the barque Lagrange, 
caught one in 1857 by first shooting a bomb-lance into a vital 
part, and although it ran a long distance before “ coming up,”’ its 
course was traced by the blood it spouted. When it was nearly 
exhausted the boats approached near enough to get fast, and the 
capture was completed. 

Several Sulphur-bottoms were also taken with the bomb-gun 
and lance by the schooner Page, off the port of San Quentin, 
Lower California; and though the bodies sunk as soon as dead, 
the water was at so moderate a depth that they rose again before 
decomposition had rendered them useless. This success, however, 
was due to the fact thatthe whales were, at the time of attack, 
gorged with large quantities of the sardines and prawns which 
had attracted them inshore, for on another occasion no less than 
ten of these hardy animals got away, after being struck, swim- 
ming to such a distance that their bodies were never recovered. 

Even when its corpse is actually in the possession of its captors 
the Sulphur-bottom Whale is often very difficult to deal with. In 
1862 the whalemen of Monterey, California, killed one measur- 
ing ninety-two feet in length. Delighted with their prize they 
towed it te their station, but before they arrived it had become 
swollen to a bulk so large that it was impossible to roll it up on 
to the beach. The capstan, firmly placed on the bank, which had 
lifted many a huge California Gray was torn up, and the “ falls” 
were parted, so that the disappointed whalemen were finally 
obliged to give the matter up, contenting themselves with the fat 
which could be reached above water. 

(To be continued.) 


SS 


THE PARR AND SAMLET. 


PRESERVATION OF FisH GENERALLY. 





Ts my first article on the samlet, though I was aware that the 

opinions I expressed would be mercilessly resented by a 
considerable, though comparatively small, section of the fly- 
fishing brotherhood, still I mentally credited the faction to which 
my, at that time, presumptive opponents belonged, with at least 
an ordinary share of logical acumen, reasoning capacity, con- 
troversial skill, and, in fine, acquaintance withthe English language. 
Unfortunately, I find, I was mistaken ; and I learn that once more I 
must resume the professsorial chair, long since vacated, and must 
expatiate on and explain the subjects with which I have briefly 
dealt in my articles and various letters on the samlet and the 
parr. Before, however, discussing the allegations of theunreason- 
ing, a few further remarks on the general subject of the discussion 
may be worthy of attention. In the first place, the pamphlet of 
Mr. John Anderson, of Galashiels, from which we recently had 
some valuable extracts in the FisHine GazeETTE, fully supports 
and endorses the position which I have assumed. In this there is 
argument and logic, not unsupported and unsubstantiated assertion. 
Iam glad Mr. Anderson sees the absolute necessity for the 
planting of timber on hilly ranges, most of which were once en- 
tirely covered with wood, as is evidenced by oyr numerous peat 
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bogs in moorland districts. The point raised in relation to 
natural selection, and the weakness of fish propagated by artificial 
means, is worthy of great attention ; for, personally, lam convinced 
that the less one interferes with the duties of nature, the more 
perfect and unblemished is the consummation of this great power 
and the more likely is it in the final event to have the desired 
result. Far be it from me to damp the ardour of those whose 


praiseworthy efforts are bent towards pisciculture, but I must warn | 


this class of enthusiasts that their labours should be limited to 
the zntroduction of various valuable fish into suitable waters, which 
are either destitute of the variety, or which have been deplorably 
deprived of the usual occupants through the nefarious acts of 
poachers, or the access, either accidentally or with design, of 
deleterious substances for a transitory period into the stream ; the 
replenishing of constantly polluted waters being of no avail 
until the state of defilement is first done away. 

It is true that at times too much stress may be put on the de- 
gree of injury inflicted by the noxious substances which find their 
way into many rivers from factories on the banks, but that the 
amount of injury is vast is perfectly indubitable ; and the apparent 
immunity from any great retardation in the number and growth of 
the inhabitants of the stream is due more to the great dilution of 
the emanations of these factories in large rivers, than to the 
innocent nature of the foul excreta of these colossal destroyers 
of fish. Were those who argue that the salmon-fishing in 
polluted areas of the Tweed is better than elsewhere, to give 
statistics of the trout-fishing in these waters and the lower Gala, 
the information would be more valuable and conclusive. The 
stay of salmon in these sections is only transitory, whilst here 
the thickness of the water obscures defects in tackle. 

That Mr. Anderson is undoubtedly correct in laying much 
blame on the artificial dressings applied to the land of the agri- 
culturist I am well assured, and that an excessive and sudden 
rush of the old natural farm-yard manure into flooded waters 
must temporarily do fish harm; still, the respiratory and other 
organs soon eliminate the impurities unavoidably taken up by 
the blood on these occasions. Hence the condition of fish after 
a series of heavy floods bears no approximate relation to the 
inordinate amount of food gorged at these times, the extra 
provender having enough to do to maintain the stamina of the 
system under deleterious conditions. To the strongly alkaline 
dressings must be attributed much of the blame: those substances 
which are known to act strongly on the cuticle of animals 
generally, and which either remove it entirely, or so dissolve 
and soften its constituent elements on the edges, or at 
their points of union, as to leave the skin, if not absolutely, 
yet practically bare to the influence of baneful substances, to the 
inoculation of contagious diseases, to the implanting of sporules 
of fungoid or allied growths, and to an almost insupportable degree 
of irritation and inflammation. 

The direct influence of these agencies on the fish themselves 
is far greater than that to be attributed to the indirect or secondary 
matter, the deprivation of the yegetable and insectile food on 
which these creatures live. It is astonishing in what pestilential 
streams fluviatile plants will thrive ; and whilst these plants exist, 
an abundance of living organisms of low development is always 
present—organisms of a class that will defy any ordinary pollu- 
tion that would speedily annihilate the fish. 

In my list of agents for the preservation of trout—agents far 
superior to any system of bailiffs—I designedly avoided mention 
of one highly important fact—the encouragement of the growth 
of weeds. This I did knowing what a vast amount of harm may 
be done by the incautious introduction of unsuitable plants, an 
example of which may be had in some of the Cambridgeshire 
rivers, The Elodea, a form nearly allied to the Anacharis was 


introduced from America into a stream close to the Botanical 
Gardens of the University on the banks of the Cam, which river 
was speedily absolutely overrun. with the plant that, although a 
newcomer, soon spread into adjacent waters, displacing or ren- 
dering subordinate its predecessors. 

The weeds which I have proved to be most useful, are the 
Ranunculus aquatilis, the Potomogeton natans and lucens, the com- 
mon water lilies, and sundry confervoid growths which, in hot 
summer weather, often appears unassisted, and to a certain extent 
removes impurities. The preceding plants should, however, be 
strenuously encouraged in rivers or ponds suitable for their pro- 
duction, especially the water crowfoot, which is a great aid against 
the poacher’s net. I know two streams which ultimately unite; 
one is somewhat sluggish, and contains this plant ; the other, 
more stony and rapid, has in some of its more tranquil pools the 
Pctomogeton, but weeds are rare. This, though containing the 
larger fish, suffers from the depredations of poachers, whilst the 
former in which the fish, though much less, are quite equal in 
weight to those of the latter, being better fed, contains trout which 
enjoy a comparative immunity from the poacher’s attack, having 
safe haunts and refuges in the weeds, though strangely destitute 
of stony strongholds. he 

That the legislature should recognise the necessity of compel- 
ling the agriculturist to make some compensation to the water- 
shed in return for every encroachment on its water supply in the 
form of drainage, is self-evident. That every factory, village and 
town should also be compelled to pass the current of its sewerage 
through a succession of tanks or suitable apparatus for the re- 
moval of solid matter, and the elimination of the most deleterious 
dissolved substances, is equally plain. Were these two objects 
carried out, river keepers would be almost needless. Were land- 
owners prevented from removing the boulders, rocky holds, and 
scattered stones in the watercourses near their property, much 
valuable aid would attend the decree ; and if associations and con- 
servancies were to expend the money devoted to the maintenance 
of water-bailiffs, periodically to staking, thorning, importation of 
weeds, and placing of stones where these have prejudicially been 
removed, our rivers would literally teem with fish where the waters 
are now almost tenantless; for I know where accidents, natural 
requirements, and a happy coincidence of various circumstances 
fortuitously good, have collectively conspired to conditions like 
those required, the rivers hold, in fact, far too many occupants. In 
relation to river keepers generally, I may add that in addition to 
their general uselessness, needless maintenance and expense, they 
are usually either poachers themselves, old poachers of dubious 
reformation, or men too prone to wink at and be blind to the 
misdeeds of others. Exceptions there are, but those who advo- 
cate keepers should have a very long purse which will not suffer 
from the loss of a little wasted money. A few big bulls, ora savage 
mastiff, loose in a preserve would be far more profitable. Mr. 
Editor, I fancy you could a tale unfold from personal experience 
of these animals judging from the lively pictures we have had in 
the FisH1nc GazeTTE of deeds of desperate encounter. I see 
complaint is made of the ravages of sea birds in certain streams. 
Now 1 delight to fish in rivers where otters, herons, &c., abound. ~ 
I recognise the presence of these creatures in any great num- 
bers as proof of asuperabundance of fish, the more weakly and 
less active of which they beneficially remove. 

Turning to my various antagonists, I find each makes an 
unwarrantable assault, misrepresents what I have written, and, 
having uttered untruth, retreats without the manliness to 
acknowledge error or undermine or turn my position by sound 
argument. ‘“‘Indignant,” ‘ Thong,” ‘ F.,” “ Mr. Foster” are 
all alike ; each division of the foe makes a futile attack, a mere 
demonstration, and then retires, Another opponent then comes 
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to the front, and, like the others, it is only meet that in this case 
too the old gentleman should have his due. Perhaps “ Sprint ” 
and the “Raven” have a nearer acquaintance than the former 
is aware ; at any rate, I have fished the Kent from Kendal to 
Kentmere ; I have had good sport in my new foe’s much-loved 
stream, /he Sprint, even where it loses itself in nothingness far up 
the mountains beyond Long Sleddale. By the Bectha or Peasey- 
beck and waters of the Mint haye I wandered, rod in hand. I 
have angled in Windermere, Grasmere, Ullswater and Eamont 
districts and brooks. I have thrown the fly in very many waters 
of Westmoreland, between the foregoing streams and the head 
of the Eden at Hellgill. Added to this, I have more or less of 
an intimate acquaintance with the Lune, Wharf, Aire, Yore 
and tributaries. I am therefore intimately acquainted with 
**Sprint’s ” fatherland and adjacent districts, but never caught a 
parr in Westmoreland, though the samlet, which “ Sprint ” 
mistakes for this fish, and jointly with many anglers misnames 
parr, has fallen to my lot. I may therefore justly conclude that 
“Sprint” has never seen the real parr, but only its pseudonym. 
This fish I dare produce to any waterbailiff or before any bench 
of magistrates without the slightest sensations of anything amiss 
or feelings of compunction. Place the parr by a true samlet, and 
the most obdurate keeper or magistrate cannot but allow the 
absolute distinction of species. The Scotch “ parr-tail” is simply 
a local term or misnomer for ‘“‘ samlet-tail.” I certainly advocate 
the taking of the real parr; no one can hinder me, I defy 
“ Mundella” and all the Acts of Parliament to obtain a con- 
viction for such an act. True it is that the word parr is mentioned 
in the old decree, but it is only inserted there to apply to the 
young of salmon so often designated erroneously by this term ; 
in fact, in some streams, where the real river trout never loses its 
markings, the name parr is applied to that fish too. Such streams 
I know where neither the samlet nor real parr is, the salmon 
being barred off by weirs and waterfalls, some fifty feet or more 
in height, clear perpendicular fall, besides several miles of 
underground waterflow, but these parr-marked trout are not the 


fish to which I allude. THE RAVEN. 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE ROYAL AQUARIUM OF WESTMINSTER. 


HE tanks of this popular resort are well supplied with fish life 

in great variety, and amongst the most recent arrivals are 
some splendid specimens of the octopus, which are always a 
source of attraction to the visitors. Of the fresh-water fish may 
be notably mentioned the large jack of 25 lb., caught at 
Eastwell Park, and some very good examples of tench, all of 
which have been presented by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The jack has now been in captivity for a long period, and it is 
remarkable how very healthy it still looks, doubtless reflecting 
great credit on the talented naturalist, Mr. J. T. Carrington. I 
would be needless to describe the various fish in the sea-water 
tanks; although the shoals of bass, mullet, dog-fish and anemones 
are represented in considerable numbers; it would be far better 
for those interested in the varieties of fish to go and see for 
themselves. The seals are at all times special favourites, and at 
the present time occupy a couple of tanks. There are besides 
many objects of interest to the naturalist, suchas the magnificent 
collection of insects and the specimens of the feathered tribe. In 
all these departments and others with which he generally asso- 
ciates himself, Mr. Carrington evidences great talent as a 
naturalist, and his exertions are unwearied and unceasing in 
making the Aquaria of the Westminster Aquarium both successful 
and attractive. It may here be mentioned that an artist is now 
employed by Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., making sketches of twelve 
different varieties of fish, which are intended to be transferred as 
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decorations for the walls of that gentleman’s mansion. In 
addition to the natural attractions of an aquarium, which in 
reality means a school of fish, there are great varieties of the most 
popular and well-selected entertainments, and in this department 
Captain Hobson, as the respected manager, has secured for 
himself the greatest possible honour as a public caterer, and 
stamped the Aquarium in its variety of attractions as a genuine 
and undoubted success. The equestrian performances in a 
beautifully fitted arena, opposite the stage and in the centre of the 
building, are not only a great novelty, but the artistes employed 
are of the best possible talent. There can be no doubt that 
Captain Hobson aims at perfection, and asa result he generally 
succeeds. This is undoubtedly the case in these circus perform- 
ances, and no one should let the opportunity pass without wit- 
nessing the unparalleled feats that are now to be seen at a trifling 
cost at the Westminster Aquariam. Farini’s Friendly Zulus 
continue to hold their own in the portion of the building allotted 
to them, and their noisy levees, though somewhat a terror at first 
to the youngsters, are well attended. The Oran Outang, the old 
man of the wood, and the youthful, though old-fashioned 
chimpanzee, are worthy of a visit, and here Mr. Carrington is 
frequently at hand and always ready to give any information. 
Then there is the Cruikshank collection and other attractive 
exhibitions, all combining to render the Westminster Aquarium 
the place to spenda happy and unflagging day. The band of the 
Aquarium, which performs during the circus performances on the 
stage and assists in the concerts in the evening, is very efficient 
under a most talented conductor. The secretarial duties of the 
Aquarium Company are ably performed by Mr. Edwin Marks, and 
the staff altogether are well up in their work, courteously carrying 
out the arrangements with which they are entrusted. The 
refreshment department of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts is 
capitally managed, and the visitors can have all sorts of meals, 
from an inexpensive cup of coffee with roll and butter to a 
magnificent table d’hote dinner, for which there is a private 
entrance outside the building. The two-shilling dinner in the 
middle of the day in the gallery is a marvel of cheapness, con- 
sidering the plenty at the choice of the guests. There is one 
grand feature in the Aquarium, that it is an unequalled afternoon 
lounge, whether it is to inspect the stock of fish or to enjoy the 
varied amusements. The Imperial, or Aquarium Theatre, which 
has an entrance in the building, has afternoon and evening per- 
formances of the best and most popular plays. 
Mr. Sydney Allport, is indefatigable in his attention to the 
audiences, and ensures them every possible comfort. The 
Aquarium is often attended by members of the Royal Family ; 
and the children of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh are frequent visitors. 


The manager, 


B. 





ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any woundor sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


TO ANGLERS,—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Ftirs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled, Every article kept in stock is cf the very best 
description.—[ADvt. ] 

GrorGE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessons 
in fly making given.—[Apvr,] 
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MID-THAMES. 
‘* Silence is only commendable 
In a dried neat’s tongue and a maid not vendible.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I may as well have been silent this week, for in consequence of heavy rains 
the river has again been highly flooded and successful fishing impossible I 
have not heard of a single take of fish during the past week worth the ink to 
report. The water to-day is as thick as gruel, highly coloured, and alive with 
leaves, but is not rising; indeed the sharp frost of last night will enable the 
flood water to get away and I trust will benno more seen this season, or my 
occupation, Othello-like, will be gone. To-day, the High Wycombe Angling 
and Trout Preservation Association hold their first competition this season on 
the Thames. The first prize is £1 Is. for the best jack taken, spinning with 
artificial baits, given by Mr. Englefield, of Marlow. J. O. Griffits, Q.C., gives 
two half guineas for the best dishes of perch and roach respectively. I fear the 
competitors will have a bad time of it—but if I might be allowed to give a tip 
—I think its odds on Maskell, of the George and Dragon, and his man Friday. 
Thursday Evening: River dropping down—but still highly coloured—by the 
beginning of the week it will be, without rain, in decent roach and perch trim 
—but I fear the Piscatorials, whose Thames perch competition is on Monday, 
will find themselves knocked off their perch. Wind easterly, with snow falling 
as I write at six o’clock.k—MARLOw Buzz. 


Thames (Caversham). 


The late rains have much swollen the water; but not, in my opinion, suffi- 
cient to cause a flood. In fact, it has not stopped fishing altogether, seeing 
that Mr. Moss, of Caversham, took a pike on Wednesday, live-baiting, 113 lb., 
part of which I have just partaken of. About Saturday next the water will be 
in good order for all-round angling in this part. Last Friday and Saturday, 
some fine takes were made of perch, jack and roach—the largest jack 134 lb. 
Some of the largest perch were 14 1b.—R, MILEs, 


Thames (Kingston). 


Condition of the water high and thick over the towing paths in most places. 
I have not been out. My son caught 6 dozen of dace before this water came. It 
will be some few days before there is much chance of fishing, I had six nice 
perch taken from the bank a few days ago.—JoHN JOHNSON. 


Thames (Richmond). 


The heavy rain that fell during the week has made the water thick and it has 
risen about two feet in height. The fish have been feeding very fairly but 
nothing very good has been done. Dace are feeding very well but want a lot 
of taking. One gentleman got 11 dozen on Monday, some of them rana good 
size, C. Brown, out 3 days, 37 Ib. of roach; E. Brown, one day, 11 1b. of 
toach ; H. Wheeler, two days, 23 1b. of roach; H. Howard, one day, 13 lb. of 
dace; H. Platt, one day, 4 dozen of dace; J. Brain, 2 days, 21 lb. of roach 
and bream, and AF Bushnell, one day, 14 1b. of roach. The frost we had on 
Wednesday night will run the water away and we shall be able to go atit 
again by Sunday, if there is not another change in the weather.—]OHN 
BUSHNELL. 


Thames (Twickenham). 


The river was never in better condition than it is now for anglers, the wind 
being south-west, 2nd as warm on the water as a summer’s day. As I prophe- 
sied last week, we have had some good sport this week:—Dr. White and 
Friend, with Spiers, one day, 28 lb. roach and dace; Messrs. Edwards and 
Butcher, of New Cross Road (Spiers), one day, 15 lb. roach and dace; Mr. 
Cook and Friend (Spiers), one day, 3 dozen fine roach and dace ; Brand 
with Mr. Pitcher, 6 dozen roach and dace ; Brand, with Captain Moss, 24 Ib. 
roach and dace; Brand, one day, with Messrs. Bliss and Friend, 16 1b. roach 
and dace; Pert Hammerton, one day, with Mr. Jones, 6 dozen roach and 
dace; one day, with Mr. Featherstone, 5 dozen ditto; one day, with Dr. 
Merryman and Friend, 7 dozen ditto; one day, with Major Allcock (Putney) 
and Friend, 4 dozen roach and dace, and a fine carp, weighing nearly 2 lb. 
Tide will suit well next week.—ALFRED PERRIN. 


Thames (Windsor). 


.. Water high and thick, but will be in bounds and good condition if no rain, as 
it is now receding fast. In the lock cuts some good sport has been had among 
roach and perch, one day having over 5 dozen, another day over 6 dozen. A 
good many jack have been had, bnt small. Mr. Manning with James Gray, on 
11th inst,, had a brace with 12 perch, and 12th inst. 1 jack 3% 1b. and 17 roach 
Mr. Harding, with Nottingham George, 12th inst. 3 chub 9 1b. Several other 
small takes of roach have been had. At time of writing there is every appear- 
ance of snow, but hope it will keep off.—B, R. BAMBRIDGE. 





Devon (Ilfracombe). 


We have not had so good a herring-fishing season for the last ten years as 
we have had for the last fortnight. It has been very stormy this last day or 
two, but when there has been a moderate hour or two the boats have put to 
sea and returned in very short time laden with herrings. The fish are now all 
up and down the coast near the harbour, so that the boats have no distance to 
go after them. Some of the boats have put on shore some of their nets for fear 
of taking more than they can carry, and some of them had to throw their ballast 
overboard the last time they were out, or they would not have been able to 
carry the fish with their full complement of nets. There is a very good prospect. 
during the remainder of the moon. Hake, ling, pollack, whiting, &c., are very 
plentiful—_HENRY COMER. 


Dove (Derbyshire). 


No angling news this week ; things are almost a complete blank. The river has 
been greatly swollen—over-running its banks in many places and flooding the 
surrounding country. A few nice dishes of grayling were secured on Friday 
and Saturday before the flood came. The October‘dun proved the best killer. 
I am afraid the river will hardly get into order again under four or five days. I 
should recommend the little red worm on the bottom when the river recedes, 
while any of the duns will kill on the top.—THE SPLODGER. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter). 


Since my last we have had many changes in the weather, and rough ones,” 
too; in many cases blowing half a gale from the west and south-west, making 
it on many parts of the river and canal almost impossible to hold the rod ; but 
those few who braved these winds came off pretty successful in the way of pike 
and carp. Tench-fishing in the ponds has been taking very well during the 
drizzling mornings soon after daybreak ; but it is tedious work. If one could 
read the paper as well as puff his ‘‘ honeydew,’ or ‘‘ Topsham mixture,’’ the 
time passes more cheerfully; but to stand under the bushes, nearly void of 
leaves, with a constant dripping from the branches, obliging one to turn his 
briar-root top-side-turvey to save continually lighting, is anything but pleasant. 
But such weresome friends of mine subject to twice last week; but, thanks 
to their waterproofs being quite equal to the downfalls, and after an hour’s 
patient watching, the red and green cork began to get restless. ‘ Leave it. 
alone. Let him have fair play.’’ A minute elapses, cork getting more un- 
steady. Presently one good, hearty ‘‘bob.’’? Away he goes, stirring up the 
mud, and trying to get among the dead bullrush reeds. But it was not advis- 
able to show him so much leniency, for fear of losing him and disturbing others. 
This proved a fish of 33 Ib., but it has several nasty-looking wounds, or half- 
healed gashes, as if it had had the Sagrolegia ferax at some recent date, but 
no signs of the fungi were visible. This fish was a very dark one—I may say 
black—showing but very little of the golden olive green hue seen in healthy. 
fish, The wounds were quite white round the edges, shading off to a raw, red, 
ulcery-looking centre. This was one out of seven taken in two mornings, from 
6 a.m. to 8 a.m. Roach and perch are increasing in quantity and size. The 
river now is coming down in a stiffish freshet, which, no doubt, will hustle 
some of the larger denizens from their hiding-places. Salmon are still driving 
away up, and all other kinds of river fish plentiful; ling, whiting, plaice, — 
pollack, bass, shad, flounders, and small soles. A few atherine have been 
seen; also some sprats. Wild fowl increasing. A few wild geese were seen 
passing over the city at a great height. Several flocks of lapwings, a few red- 
wings, and fieldfares have been noted down. Wind changed, standing now 
east by south, with every appearance of frost—FRANK GosDEN. ' 


Ouse and Ivel (Blunham). 


The Ouse and Ivel have been very much flooded, but by Saturday will be in 
good fishing condition. On the 11th inst. some fine fish were taken; a Mr. 
Jones took 50 lb., one weighing 13 1b.—T. E. 


Severn. 


Again has another great rise in the water taken place, being bank full, which 
will put a stop to angling for another week. Several chub-fishers have been 
out this last two or three weeks, but very few fish have been taken, and what 
have have been small, scarcely worth taking. Pike seem not to be so plentiful 
this year as in former seasons, as very few have been seen. A considerable 
quantity of salmon has been seen ascending the jweir at Lincombe Sunday 
last; as many as 20 were seen at one time. Should the water fine down, I 
have no doubt but that bottom-fishers generally will be able to make some 
fair-sport, which I trust will be the case. EDWIN LAWRENCE. 


Trent (Newark-) 


The almost incessant downpours of last Sunday caused the Trent to begin to 
rise. On Monday and by Tuesday night it was in high flood, and the low- 
lying lands again completely covered with water, making the fourth time in six 
or seven weeks. o-night, Thursday, it is gradually going down, slowly, but 
surely ; but it will be a few days yet before it will be in angling ply; very dis- 
appointing, for the water had got in nice condition, and some fair catches had 
been made. Wind, N.E., very nasty quarter; been snowing heavily part of to- 
day. Mr. David Slater took a very good lot of dace last Friday from the canal 
close to Newark with gentles, 13 Ib. in all, 8 of the best fish going 4 lb. 
largest single fish 8} oz., a splendid lot and no mistake. He had to weigh five 
or six of the before-mentioned eight before he could find the largest, so level 
were they. A nice lot of roach, dace, and bream have also been taken down 
at Collingham the latter end of last week with both worms and gentles. Chub- 
fishers also have been fairly successful in different reaches of the Lower Trent. 
Scratchings in some instances being the bait, and pith and brains in others; 
while from above Newark I also hear of some very nice catches of both 
dace and roach, and also chub, Fiskerton and Stoke the most favoured locality. 
A few jack have also been taken, but I cannot hear of anything very large. The 
jack mentioned in my note last week, succumbed last Saturday to the attrac- 
tions of the ‘‘ Colorado.” Hecame at it with the same reckless dash that 
marked his movements the previous week, but this time was fairly hooked and 
landed, A gentleman asks me if I will kindly tell him how to make a trace, 
&c., to use with the artificial baits I mentioned last week. For the benefit of 
the amateurs I shall have something to say next week on that subject, but only 
to the amateurs; for there is such ‘‘an ancient and fish-like smell’? about the 
professional that he would turn up his piscatorial nose in contempt at my best 
Crean so I prefer to “leave him alone in his glory.’—Tue TRENT 
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Trent (Nottingham). 


The water at the end of last week was certainly all that could be desired 
for chub and poe fishing, and the weather at the time being favourable for out- 
door sports, the anglers took advantage of it, which was the right thing to do, 
more especially as at this season of the year, when the weather is so changeable 
that you cannot tell what the next hour is going to produce. One angler on 
Saturday captured a splendid basket of chub with pith and brains, in the 
length of water between Nottingham and Beeston, which greatly surprised 
some of our rodsters, many of them believing that this reach of water was 
fished out, and was not worth the time to try it. The anglers at Shardlow 
and Sawley brought down some nice chub, some weighing over 3 Ib., using 
pith for bait, and one of the fishermen at the latter noted place finished his 
day’s sport by landing a brace of nice jack, weighing 10 1b., and strange to say 
these two pike were caught with an artificial spinning-bait, which is a very 
unusual thing to do at this season of the year. Several of the pike fishermen 
who tried the Shardlow length did not succeed quite so well as was expec ted, 
which is not to be wondered at, because when the water is in anything like 
condition for jack fishing, every likely place is being continually fished. Those 
anglers who visited the water at Collingham took some nice baskets of roach 
and dace, and took the cockspur worm freely. This was doubtless owing to 
the mildness of the weather at the time. Rain then came on, which quickly 
got into the river, and put a stop to rod-fishing; and at the time of writing 
we have another great flood, and there will not be the least chance of sport for 
some days to come, W. BAILEY. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers have been out of condition all the week, from the 
heavy rain that has fallen daily, for any kind of fishing ; nothing but continued 
floods, which has quite put a stop to fly-fishing for afew days. Bottom-fishing 
on the Derwent may be followed with good success during the next week, by 
fishing beside the strong streams, with plenty of maggots and worms for bait. 
The Derwent to-night (Thursday) is fine enough for bottom-fishing. There 
will be no fly-fishing on either river before next week; too much water in both 
rivers. The deep slow runs are the best feeding places for grayling to be rising 
in at this season of the year. We have had a slight sprinkling of snow to-day 
(Thursday). It will not interfere with angling. Grayling are now getting into 
déeper.water, and one-half the anglers who fish for grayling are lost in not 
knowing where the feeding places are. Both the Wye and Derwent are early 
spring and late autumn rivers. I am sadly afraid there will be no more fly- 
fishing this year below Rowsley, owing to the river Derwent being so very 
high.—G. J. Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath, 


Yore (Yorkshire). 


This river has been in much better order for grayling fishing during the past 
week than it has been for some time, but still it has been rather higher than I 
like for this class offishing. I killed a nice dish of 54 brace on one day, all 
good fish, notone being under41b. I experienced on this occasion a striking 
illustration of the capriciousness of this curious fish ; they were rising greedily 
at the needle brown, a fly which is as great a nuisance in its season as the 
black gnat. I had several close imitations, but the fish resolutely ignored 
them all. The water was slightly coloured, so I picked out from my book a 
fly that was sent me bya gentleman near Worcester, as being a good killer on 
the Teme. It is a pretty fancy fly, and I believe is called the “‘ Red Tag” in 
Worcestershire. AnyhowI thought I would give it a trial, and accordingly 
put it on my cast. I soon landed four good fish on it, although they refused 
the imitation of the fly that they really were taking. I have been an enthusiastic 
grayling fisher for fifteen years, and could relate some curious incidents in con- 
nection with this beautiful fish, but I do not remember ever seeing them take 
a fancy fly—not even the infallible ‘‘bumble’’—so readily when taking the 
needle brown, which is a favourite fly with them. To-day (Saturday) a heavy 
gale of wind, accompanied by showers of rain, will, I fear, put the rivers out of 
order again; in fact, really good sport with the fly for grayling during the 
past few seasons has been the exception instead of the rule.—FRANCIS M. 
WALBRAN. 

an EEE 


A WESTERN plumber takes half a column of his local newspaper to advertise 
*‘ Cast Iron Sinks.”? But, great Scott! whoever said it didn’t ? 


SMALL SAVINGS By PosTAGE STAMPS.—(We hope our readers will note 
this carefully)—In consequence of the expense involved in receiving very 
small deposits in Post Office Savings Bank, no deposit of less than a shilling 
is accepted. As it has been repeatedlyurged that the maintenance of this limit 
placed very serious obstacles in the way of saving by those who could only 
put aside a few pence at a time, it was stated at the close of last session that 
a plan was about to be tried experimentally in certain counties which would 
enable small savings to be effected by the use of ordinary postage stamps. The 

lan was brought into operation on the 13th Septemder in ten counties situated 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, and during the seven weeks it has 
been in operation the success obtained has been so marked that it has now 
been decided to extend it to the entire country. This decision will take effect 
on Monday the 15th instant. On and after that day, at every Post Office 
in the United Kingdom, forms for the making of small deposits in Post 
Office Savings Banks will be issued gratuitously. Each of these forms, 
which are about the size of an ordinary cheque, will have twelve divisions in 
each of which a penny postage stamp can be placed. When a form has 
thus been filled with twelve stamps it will be received at any Post Office a 
which there is a Savings Bank as a deposit of a shilling. During the seven 
weeks that the experiment has been in operation more than 14,000 of these 
forms have received, and more than 7000 new accounts have been opened 
‘through their agency. At the selected counties contain less than one-tenth 
of the entire population of the country it may be fairly assumed that if the plan 
had been applied in the first instance to the whole country, it would, during 
the period referred to, have led to the opening of more than 70,000 new 
accounts. The following are the ten counties in which the experiment has been 
tried, and they are arranged in the order in which it has been most successful in 
proportion to the population of the respective counties :—Cardiganshire, «yr- 
shire, Kent, Aberdeenshire, Cumberland, Somersetshire, Norfolk, Leicester- 
shire, Down, and Waterford. The forms, after being received at the local Post 
Offices, are transmitted to the General Post Office ; they have come to hand in 
remarkable good order, most of them presenting the appearance of perfect 
newness, and it has not been necessary in a single instance to return any of 
the forms on account of their being damaged or defaced, 


SALMON DISEASE COMMISSION.* 


RaPORT ON THE RECENT OUTBREAK OF DISEASE AMONG SALMON 
IN CERTAIN RIVERS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTTAND. 


Home Office, Whitehall, 
2nd August, 1880. 


M® BYERS who was formerly Government surveyor in British 

Columbia, stated in evidence that thousands of diseased 
salmon may be seen in the Hudson River, 60 miles from the mouth 
of the Fraser. The greater proportion of the larger fish are 
diseased. A great number of fish die after the spawning, 
season. He agrees with Mr. J. Keast Lord’s description, which 
is as follows :—‘‘ You will often find salmon with their noses 
quite worn off, their heads bruised and battered, fins and tail 
ragged and torn, bodies emaciated, thin and flabby, the bright, 
silvery tints dull and leaden in hue”—in fact, with all the 
symptoms of the salmon disease. 

Since Mr. Byers gave his evidence at Kelso, the following in- 
formation has.been received by us relative to the salmon disease 
in the rivers of San Francisco in 1880. The Hon. B. B. Redding, 
United States Government Fish Commissioner in California, 
states that the same or a similar disease exists there, and has 
as far as could be learned, always existed. The Indians are 
familiar with it, their ancestors were equally so. Mr. Redding is 
of opinion that none but kelts, or spent fish, and injured fish are 
attacked by the disease ; that those who return to the ocean 
recover from it; and that when they do not return it is because 
the disease attacks the sight, blinding the fish. 

On this subject a paper was read a short time ago before an 
Academy of Sciences in America by Mr. Justin P, Moore, an 
authority on fungoid diseases. He says, ‘‘ The disease is caused 
by a fungus which first begins in the form of a delicate web-like 
mass of semi-transparent, very fine threads, resembling a mould. 
It may begin either upon the head, gills, or scales ; an examina- 
tion with the microscope shows this mass to be made up of simple 
threads. These in a few days, from eight to ten, increase in 
length and send out branches. These are club-shaped and are 
filled with protoplasm. Soon the protoplasm seems to break up, 
and zodspores are formed within the club-shaped tube. At the 
base of these club-shaped filaments may often be seen shorter 
septate filaments, bearing on their summits a globular mass con- 
taining spores. These latter are what we call resting spores. 
Either zodspores or resting spores may germinate, though the 
latter are undoubtedly intended to play the principal part, and 
serve to carry over the species from one season to another, as 
their name indicates. The disease is known as Safrolegnia ferax. 
Whenever there are wounds, or whenever the circulation is weak 
from any cause, and the nutrition consequently slow, the attack 
is most likely to begin. For instance, the skin of fishes placed 
in water not well aerated, in which the mucus is changed, becomes 
a fit point of attack. In such water the bronchial respiration 
not being well accomplished, the gills may be the first point of 
attack. The secretions from wounds present very favourable 
conditions to the development of the disease; it can be readily 
transplanted from one animal or fish to another and there devejop 
itself. This can be accounted for by the fact that it takes along 
with itself enough of its own substance to form a nidus and serve 
as aliment until the presence of the disease itself can cause an 
alteration in the normal mucus. Warm sluggish water, shallow 
pools, badly aerated reservoirs or tanks, containing much nitro- 
genous substance, make a fitting breeding-place for this disease. 
Fish are more subject to it at certain seasons of the year than at 
others ; salmon at the end of the spawning season are especially 


—— 





* These extracts are from the Blue-Book just issyed gn the subject by Messrs; Frank 
Buckland, Spencer Walpole and Archibald ong. a : 
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subject to its attack, and a great mortality prevails among them. | one hypothesis which has yet been suggested stands the test of 


Mr. Livingston Stone, in his report of the salmon-hatching 
establishment on the McCloud River, says: ‘A marked change 
takes place in the salmon a little before the middle of August. 
The males grow deep and thin, and the dog-teeth begin to show 
themselves. The females are now big with spawn. They become 
foul and diseased, and very much emaciated. Blotches of fungus 
appear on their heads and bodies, and in various places are long 
white patches, where the skin is partly worn off. Their fins and 
tails become badly mutilated, and in a short time they die 
exhausted. By the 1st of October most of the fish that were in 
the river in August are dead.” Mr. Moore adds, “ The fact 
remains that ninety-nine hundredths, if not all of, the salmon in 
the upper tributaries of the Sacramento River appear to die imme- 
diately after their first spawning.” 

From these various opinions, as well as from those expressed 
in other able papers printed in the Appendix, we infer that the 
disease which we have been appointed to investigate is a fungus 
known to naturalists as the Saprolegnia ferax, which multiplies 
both a-sexually and bi-sexually with extraordinary rapidity. We 
have now to consider (1) whether this fungus has recently been 
introduced into this country, or (2) whether it has existed for any 
lengthened period and has been only recently stimulated into 
unusual reproductive energy. 

The scientific evidence chiefly points to the latter of these 
conclusions. The sporules of the Saprolegnia ferax are said to be 
commonly present in running water; and assuming, as we are 
bound to assume, that facts stated with such confidence and on 
such high authority are correct, we conclude that the Saprolegnia 
is no new disease, but that it has existed in what may be called 
The practical evidence 
Fishermen of 


a sporadic form for a long series of years. 
to a certain extent corrob>rates this concl sion. 
many years’ experience told us on the Tweed, the Lune, and else- 
where that fish with fungus upon them had been constantly taken 
in past years. We do not, indeed, attach much importance to 
this evidence, because the very interesting account, which we 
print in the Appendix, from the Honorary Consulting Naturalist 
of Southport Aquarium, seems to show that there are two distinct 
fungi by which fish are attacked which may easily be mistaken by 
“non-scientific observers. The same thing was clearly stated to 
us by Mr. Stirling. It is possible that some of the fish, affected 
with fungus in previous years, may have been attacked by another 
fungus than the Saprolegnia. But whether that is so or not, we 
assume, with the scientific witnesses, who have come before us, 
that the seeds of Saprolegnia are generally present, and that the 
disease therefore is not a new one. 

If this be so, it seems to follow that, for some reason yet to be 
exp’ained, the disease, which has existed in a sporadic form 
has—to use a technically inaccurate but expressive word—become 
“epidemic” of late years. Ona small scale, this seems certainly 

to have occurred at Ightham in Kent. An epidemic of Sapro- 
legnia, the cause of which is unexplained, broke out among the 
coarse fish in the moat surrounding an old house in 1850 and 
1874. We reprint in the Appendix the full account of this epi- 
demic. It is sufficient for us to add that what occurred at 
Ightham may occur and has occurred at other places, and that 
just as sporadic cases of typhus, cholera, or ringworm may be 
stimulated into epidemics by various exciting causes, so sporadic 
cases of Saprolegnia may become stimulated into a salmon 
disease. 

What then are the circumstances which have made the disease 
epidemic? We print as an addendum to this report an 
analysis, drawn up by one of us, Mr. Buckland, which expresses 
his opinion of the causes of the disease which have been brought 
forward by various persons, It is sufficient here to say that no 


careful criticism. 

All the different circumstances and conditions which were 
stated by different witnesses to be the causes of the disease are 
to be found existing in rivers where the disease has never been 
heard of. We have found the disease existing in polluted and in 
pure rivers; in rivers obstructed by weirs and in rivers where 
there are no obstructions; in understocked and in fully-stocked 
rivers; in rivers flowing from or through lakes and in rivers with 
no lakes belonging to their catchment basins; in short, in rivers 
with the most opposite physical features; and we have been 
unable to detect in the Tweed, Nith, Annan, Doon, Esk, Eden, 
and other rivers attacked by the disease any special conditions to 
which the disease can be attributed, which are not likewise to be 
found in some of the rivers which have escaped its ravages 
Those who are acquainted with only one or two salmon rivers 
are rather apt to imagine that in the pollution, obstruction, or 
overstocking of the rivers with which they are familiar they have 
discovered the true cause of the disease. But to those who have 
an extensive acquaintance with the salmon rivers of Great Britain, 
the most perplexing thing connected with the present inquiry is 
that every cause, without exception, which has been assigned as 
the true origin of the salmon disease in infected rivers, is to be 
found in rivers where no disease exists, or has ever been known 
to exist. : 

We have thus been unable to ascertain for certain any one cause 
which would satisfactorily account for the epidemic character of 
the recent outbreak of Saprolegnia. Such a cause, however, 
must undoubtedly have arisen from one of two circumstances. 
Either (1) the fungus itself must have recently been stimulated 
into exceptional activity, or (2) the fish must have been rendered 
exceptionally susceptible to its attacks. The first of these causes 
is admirably illustrated by Professor Rolleston—the second by 
Dr. Cooke—in the valuable papers which have been inserted in 
the Appendix. We can only say here that we do not consider 
either of these theories quite established, and we pass on to the 
question whether any remedies are applicable to the disease. 

On this point, however, a very material question arises which 
we have not hitherto examined, The evidence which we received 
during our inquiry pointed to the conclusion that the disease was 
a freshwater disease or a disease which attacked the fish during 
their sojourn in fresh water. Isolated cases indeed came before 
us of fish taken in salt water with disease upon them. But in all 
these cases the fish were taken in the estuaries or near the 
estuaries of rivers, and there was reason to believe that they had 
dropped down to the sea after they had contracted the disease, 
and had not recovered. This conclusion was strengthened by an 
experiment undertaken by the Tweed Commissioners. They 
confined diseased fish in the brackish waters of the estuary of the 
Tweed, and kept them till they recovered from the disease. For 
all these reasons we were disposed to infer that the disease was a 
purely fresh-water disease. The remarkable outbreak of the 
disease, however, which undoubtedly occurred in the Aquarium 
at Southport, seems to shake this conclusion. There can be no~ 
doubt whatever that an outbreak of the disease occurred in the 
freshwater tanks of the Aquarium. There can also be no doubt 
that a sea-trout in salt water, which had been continuously in 
salt water for months, and had never come into contact with 
fresh water, showed symptoms which in the judgment of the 
Honorary Consulting Naturalist, Mr. C. L. Jackson, and the 
Curator, Mr. Long, were precisely similar to those which were 
displayed by the diseased fish in fresh water. We made arrange- 
ments for ascertaining whether the fish thus affected was affected 
with the complaint. But in the hot weather of June, the disease 
gradually disappeared from the fresh-water tanks, and, at the same 
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time, the sea-trout also recovered. Two of us visited Southport. 
The sea-trout then bore traces of the fungus. Its tail was partly 
eaten away, and scars were vigible on its head and on its body. 
But the fungus had entirely disappeared and we were unable to 
obtain any for microscopic examination. We cannot, therefore, 
say that the fish in question actually had the Sagrolegnia. But 
there are prima facie grounds for suspecting thatit had the 
disease, and at any rate, with this doubtful case on record, we 
hesitate to pronounce the Safrolegnia a purely fresh-water disease. 
Ifthe Saprolegnia can, under any circumstances, live in salt 
water, the difficulty of curing the disease is obviouslv increased. 
But, even in that event, the efforts towards eradicating it must be 
mainly directed to the fresh water. In this case the cure must 
proceed on one of two hypotheses. We must either endeavour 
to eradicate the disease, or we must try to render the fish less 
susceptible to its attacks. On the first hypothesis we own we 
see little hope of successfully coping with the disease. It will 
be difficult to eradicate the seeds of a fungus which multiplies 
with such rapidity as the Saprolegnia. But, if the other view is 
right, it is obvious that a good deal may be done to improve the 
condition of the fish by improving the condition of the rivers— 
(1) by facilitating the passage of salmon up and down the rivers, 
over weirs and natural obstructions; (2) by the prevention of 
pollutions ; and (3) if rivers should in any case be overstocked, 
which we do not think proved, by sanctioning the destruction of 
kelts, or possibly by sanctioning in a salmon river the capture for 
a certain time of the less valuable salmonide, such as bull-trout, 
after the commencenient of ‘the close season. But in every case 
we feel satisfied that all dead fish should, wherever it is possible, 
be removed from the rivers and buried beyond high-water mark 
_ or burned. 
~ These conclusions are, we fear, inadequate ; they are, however, 
the only conclusions which seem to us warranted by the present 
state of our knowledge. Increased observation by naturalists, 
microscopists, and other scientific persons prolonged over many 
seasons, may possibly be necessary in order to enable us to arrive 
at a complete knowledge of the cause of the recent outbreak of 
Saprolegnia, and of the remedies which are applicable to this 
disease. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 
S. WALPOLE. 
The Under Secretary of State, ARCHD. YOUNG. 
Home Office. 





A SATURDAY*UP THE THAMES AFTER THE 

STORM. 

(FB is a wonderful stroke of luckto get a fine Saturday just now. 
This is how it happened :— 

‘Jack, my boy, ifit be fine to-morrow we'll have an attempt 
near Windsor. You can go in for your namesakes, and I’ll con- 
sult the roach.” 

“ Right you are; spinning is my line, but I'll bet it will be 
like spinning in mud.” 

‘‘Well, then, you'll have to go in for roach, too ; and for once 
I'll have the pleasure of your company bottom-fishing.” 

“1 shall have to be reduced to fearful extremities to go 
bottom-fishing. However, call me early.” 

“Right; good-night, Jack.” 

“Good-night, Will.” 

I turned over in bed, as my friend left me, and looked at my 
watch. Twoin the morning! Five hours’ sleep with the scenes 
of the ‘Corsican Brothers” still vividly impressed on my sight. 
Well, here goes. 


LATE 


“Come! come! what a shaking you have taken. It’s after 
seven ; get up.” 

Ina dreamy sort of way I managed to seat myself in the early 
train at Vauxhall with my chum. How I contrived to have all my 
tackle with me, I am at a loss to understand even now. By the 
aid ofthat comforting companion a flask and also a cigar-case, 
we found ourselves at Windsor. When we stood on Windsor 
Bridge and surveyed the river we saw a sight such as I have never 
before seen on the Thames—a rushing, swollen, discoloured 
stream. 

“Ha! ha! Nospinning to-day, my boy.” 

‘Well, I try it, if it’s only out of spite. Come into Bambridge’s 
and I’ll have a dace,” replied I. 

So we went into Bambridge’s. 
his counter, and looked 
surprise. 

When I asked him for a dace he looked in pity on me, as he 
said— 

“Why, my good sir, you can’t spin to-day.” 

“T know that, worse luck; but I’ll get my hand in for bette: 
weather,” I replied, not liking to be beaten. 

My friend Will ventured to hint that he might get a few 
roach. 

** Not you ; you won’t do anything to-day ; why the water has 
come away like a torrent. It is morethen bank high,” said Mr. 
Bambridge. He then proceeded to explain some new rings 
which he had had fitted on his own rod, and which I mentally 
determined to have fitted on mine at the earliest opportunity. 

We left the shop and started over the Brocas as quickly as 
possible, and ankle deep in water. 

“‘ Well, well,” said I, “‘ we have just had cold water thrown in 
our faces, and we are having it about our feet now, eh?” 

“Yes; I like to be gently sat on,” growled Will. 

‘‘With all due deference to Mr. Bambridge as a fisherman,” 
said I, ‘I hope he is not a prophet. ” 

We soon reached the river opposite Surly Hall, and found the 
water almost! unfishable. I was remarking to my friend that we 
were the only venturesome anglers out that day, whenI espied a 
solitary figure by a clump of bushes. 


Mr. Bambridge was behind 
up at us with an expression of 


“‘T’]l have a look at yon fellow, Will ; we are not the only fools 
then, if he is communicative I’ll have a chat with him.” 

'“ Right; I’m off fora quiet hole. You'll find me within the 
next fivemiles.” 

So we parted for a short time. I soon reached the solitary 
fisherman, and found that he was legering, having about six rods 
in active work, 

‘“‘ Had any sport ?”’ enquired I. 

‘* Not yet,” he replied. 

He turned out to be chatty, and recounted (as we filled our 
pipes) several good days’ sport last year. While he was making me 
envious by telling me ofa very heavy take of roach in that very 
spot, I noticed his line quivering and his rod bending. Before 
I could say anything, he had his rod in hand and struck. 

“A three-pounder!” he muttered, as his rod bent much 
further. He held his fish a short time, and I was hoping to see 
a fish that day, when suddenly his rod sprang back. An examina- 
tion showed that the hook had gone close to the gut.” He tookit 
more calmly than I should have done, by observing he’d “lost a 
good nish,” and casting again. 

‘““There’s fish about there,” I ventured. 

“Yes, there ought to be some roach onthe grass. Ifyou are 
in for roach there’s acreek about a mile and a half down stream 
where there ought to be a few.” 

This was more encouraging, and saying I’d try and find the 
creek, I marched up and down for an hour or two, and finally 
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giving up all idea of spinning I tramped down stream in search 
ofthe creek. I came on my friend standing patiently watching 
his float as it slowly drifted down the calmer water just above the 
Lock. 

“ Any sport, old man ?” 

He pointed to his creel. 
gudgeon ! 

‘Bah! turn it up, old fellow !’’ I said, in disgust. 

“Not I, not till dark. There are fish here. Why don’t you 
undo your rod and hold your row. You're just like a Wandering 
Jew.” . 

I undid my rodin a dejected manner, and commenced to fish. 
An hour of comparative silence passed without a nibble. 

“Bah!” I exclaimed, passing my flask to him. ‘‘Let’s go 
home. Threeo’clock. Oh! I wonder where that creek is?” 

I had told him in piecemeal the gist of my conversation with 
our brother angler. We started in search of the creek, but failed 
to find it, and passing down the stream with long faces, the only 
sound being the plash of the water, we came upon a small bridge, 
over which the water was almost flowing. We stood on this 
bridge and looked down into the water on the side where, I sup- 
pose, in summer a gentle stream flows down, but now—— 

““T say, how clear that water is,’’ said I. 

“Yes, and stilland deep, too. I say, Jack, how would you 
like to drop in there ?”’ 

“Not at all,to-day ; rather cold I should fancy,” said I, looking 
down. “ It would take one overhead nicely. By Jove!” 

I suddenly surprised my phlegmatic friend by seizing him by 
the collar and forcibly dragging him off the bridge, and pulling 
him a yard or two along the grass. 

“What the deuce, man! Have you gone off your chump? 
Eh ?’’ he said, rather suddenly, resenting my treatment. 

‘Why, Will, there’s thousands of fish down there, close on the 
bottom. Fine fish. I saw some two or three pounds I’m sure. 
Now, now, keep out of sight—gently.” 

“All right, don’t go mad; let’s have a look,” he answered, 
coolly, approaching the water on tip-toe, while I seized the worm- 
bag, and behold in the struggle I had caught my hook in the rail 
of the bridge and broken the cast. 

I turned out my pocket-book and found a new north-country 
fly-cast, which I was just loading with shot, and fixing another 
hook on, when out came a fine roach on the hook of my more 
cautious and silent friend. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” I cried. 

Why don’t you make a noise,” he whispered. ‘ There’s some 
fine fish here, but hardly a thousand. 

Quietly dropping in his line again before I could bait, out came 
another fine roach. This was too much for me, I nearly ran the 
the hook through my fingers. 

“Half a pound if he’s an ounce!” said my complacent 
friend, 

In time and great excitement I dropped my fly-cast in. The 
floathad hardly righted itself when—nibble—and I had another 
half-pounder. Three fine roachinabout in about five minutes! 
On sucha day! Glorious! 

We were now both thoroughly flushed and eager, and I began 
to follow a big, fine fish up the stream and dropping my bait 
quietly before him. 

He was evidently as cunning as he was a heavy fish, for he 
wouldn’t nibble. However, I stuck to him, inwardly blessing 
the accident that made me use a very fine fly-cast in such clear 
water, when I heard a titter of suppressed laughter. 

Looking up I saw two young ladies passing over the bridge, 
followed by a gentlemen. He also had a broad grin on his face. 
I looked back into the water, and my big fish was gone! 


I lifted the lid eagerly. Two 





“They are surely cockney sportsmen,” I heard the gentleman 
say in an undertone. ‘‘ The water is as clear as crystal, and there 
can’t be any fish in a piece of water like that.” 

“Just what I want you to think, my friend,” thought I. 

I moved nearer the bridge and dropped in close to it. But 
sport became slow again. For about ten minutes my friend only 
had two gudgeon. 

I was filling my pipe, when he exclaimed — 

“Why don’t you strike ?” 

I looked for my float. It had disappeared. I turned my 
wrist, and immediately felt a heavy fish. Knowing my fly-cast to 
be very strong, I allowed no play, and thinking I should least 
disturb the fish in the water by the experiment, simply lifted out 
of the Thames the finest roach I ever caught. 

We both gazed on him with joy, I with pride, and I was 
affectionately placing him in the cree] when I heard another 
observation in undertone— 

‘Why there are fish here. 
another fine one!” 

I looked towards the bridge, and there were the same three— 
two ladies and a gentlemen. I also noticed that my friend had 
grassed another roach almost as heavy as mine. In very roguish- 
ness I took my fish out of the creel, and holding him up, said, 
while I raised my hat— 

“‘ Not bad for a cockney angler, is it? You see they come up 
here to be out of the wet.” 

They smiled, and with a—‘‘ Hope you may have some more 
like it,” departed. 

Darkness put an end to our sport, and we got out at Vauxhall 
with lighter hearts and a heavier creel than when we started with, 
although we did not stick the tails out through the lid asI have 
seen many anglers do. rade. 

So much for prophecy anda flooded river, 


There was a beauty, and there’s 





ON FLY AND BOTTOM FISHING. 


“ Fly-fishing, indeed!” Nay! Why should I, my man ? 
I’]l stick to the stickles as long as I can. 

For dropping a line may an anser procure, 

Since for si//y fish, duns are a capital lure ! 


A ruff—it may rufie your temper a bit— 

And perhaps raise your collar (intended for wit!). 
Paternoster s fetch popes, as the dullest must see, 
And girls can catch jacks, as you all will agree ! 


When jes are quite scarce, and some are now and then, 
A palmer is better than mun, my good men! 

Your dait-can! Be sure not to leave it behind, 

Or it your béte noir you'll assuredly find. 


We all deal in stretchers—that none can deny— 
And we anglers have often a cast in the eye ! 

At singing we seldom can meet with our match, 
Although we may tro//, sir, without any catch ! 


Cleopatra loved angling ; she landed a fish— 
Mark A.,—who would make a respectable dish ! 
Our ladies are clever at filling a creel, 


Since Belles, we all know, may indulge in a peal. 
Bradridge House, near Ivybridge. F. B, DOVETON. - 


Nov. 8th. 





THE “ Burlington” is the title of a new high-class monthly magazine, to be 
published Dec. 14th, and edited by Helen Mathers. 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baitrs.—‘The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
** Oxford,’ and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name ‘‘ Gregory ” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby apes and deceived 


Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Siaingbaniect nie 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


STEAM LAUNCHES. 


S1r,—I have not heard whether the meeting of boating men and anglers con- 
cerning the steam launch nuisance has yet been held. At the supper of the 
Angling club delegates, recently held at the Bridge House Hotel, a consider- 
able amount of discussion arose as to the provisions of the Bill to be introduced 
next session of Parliament by Mr. McLaren. The Bill provides that each launch 
shall carry its Number in a position that shall be conspicuous by night and day, 
in figures of 5 inches in length, regulates the speed to be allowed, and makes 
tules as to lights to be exhibited at night. It was pointed out by Mr. Wheel- 
don, that figures of five inches would scarcely be discernable to persons of 
ordinary good eyesight, and he advocated that the figures should be not less 
than a foot inlength. Mr. Wheeldon also advocated the prohibition of the 
~ launches running at all after dark (sunset). 

Now I am inclined to think that unless you get a Bill passed that will im- 
pose a very heavy minimum penalty (say £20), for any breach of its regulations, 
the whole thing will be a dead letter, because here is your difficulty : who is to 
follow up a steam launch and take the trouble to summon the offenders? any 
attempt to obtain a conviction would be an event of the greatest rarity, there- 
fore it is necessary to make these heartless, reckless wretches feel that, if they 
are caught, they will have to smart severely. 

If it were possible to have the engines of steam-launches so regulated that 
would be impossible to run at a higher speed than eight miles an hour, and 
the Bill specified that that should be the maximum speed allowed, that would 
be the most effectual way to regulate the matter satisfactorily. I am no engi- 
neer, and am afraid that is impossible, or if possible, constant inspection by 
ag he men would be required to see the engines were not tampered with. 

henever the meeting is held, Mr. McLaren’s Bill should be laid before it, 
the matter thoroughly discussed, and a deputation of anglers and others should 
wait on Mr. McLaren and give him the result of their deliberations, or else a 
report might be forwarded to him. A. J. MARRIOTT. 
ovember 17th, 1880. 


SPAWNING-TIME OF AMERICAN TROUT. 


Srr,—In an editorial note in the GAZETTE of November 6th, you ask when 
trout spawn in America. 

In ‘The American Angler’s Book,’? by Thaddeus Norris, it is stated that 
the brook trout (sa/mo fontinalis) spawns in November in the rivers and brooks 
of the State of New York. 

Lord Dunraven does not say whether he fished for salmo fontinalis or the 
great lake trout (salmo naymacush). November is, however, given by Norris 
as the spawning-time of these latter. E. GOSLING. 

Budleigh Salterton, Nov. 13, 1880. 


EXTRAORDINARY TAKE OF LARGE PIKE. 


S1r,—Mr. J. Knechtli, fishing some private waters on Friday last, Nov. 12, 
caught with live-bait snap three pike, weighing together 62 lb., which, when 
exhibited at the Piscatorial Society the Monday night following, weigked 
respectively, 21 Ib., 183 lb., and 17 1b. The fish were in fine condition, and the 
admiration of a large number of members then present. Mr. Knechtli well 
deserves and is to be congratulated on his success, for he is a most persevering 
and skilful angler. The three pike are sent to S. F. Sanders, to be preserved, 
and set up in ove case, which, when completed, will be one of the finest pike 
trophies in the country. (He also caught eight others from 4 lb. to 8 lb.)— 
Tam, &c., A. G. JARDINE, 

38, Old Change. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


‘T’ll tell thee everything I can; 
There’s little to relate.””—(ALICE.) 


Srr,—After an absence of twelve years, the whiting have come back to 
Ladram Bay, about two miles to the eastward of this place. 

The bottom of this bay is red clay, and the fish may be found anywhere 
within half-a-mile of the shore, thus rendering the fishing easily available to 
amateurs—few of whom care to follow winter fishing for whiting in the offing 
at a distance of twenty-three miles from land, in an open boat, at this stormy 
season of the year. We have had a notable exception here, though, in an 
eminent medical man from the neighbourhood of town, who, possessed of the 
“aes triplex” waistcoat, said by our old friend, Quintus H. Flaccus, to be 
necessary to sea-going individuals, encased his manly form in a complete suit 
of oilskins, and was the first to discover the shoal of fish some twenty odd 
miles out in the Channel. The fishermen soon followed his example, and 
brought in from 40 to 70 dozen a boat. 

All necessity for these long voyages is now at an end; and I am sorry that 
the adventurous Doctor is not here to enjoy whiting-catching in comfort in 
sight of his own home. 

From the great gale at the end of October until to-day, when it blows hard, 
we have had pretty smooth water ; and everything in the shape of a boat has 
been pressed into the service. The cry of “The whiting are in Ladram”’ 
has gone forth; and ancient craft, ancient gear, and ancient piscators are off 
to the scene of action. The oldest of men and the smallest of boys have equal 
success, and return loaded with dozens of those most delicious of sea-fish. 
Every frying-pan is brought into operation, and the village smells like the 
New Cut on a Saturday night. The fish are taken principally with mussels, 
but I find pilchard the best bait; the hooks are not so easily robbed, and the 
largest fish are taken with it. A few good cod and ling are with the whiting. 
An agricultural individual one day last week caught a cod, over 20 lb. Not 
knowing what it was, he joyfully took the offer one of the local fish-dealers 
made of half-a-dollar; and now that fish-dealer is going about cursing himself 
for a fool in offering so much! Some people are never satisfied. 

Herring-drifting has commenced ; but, so far, with no great success. The 
largest lot yet has been 1900; and, in many cases, not more than 50 to 100 a 
boat. Pilchards are plentiful. One of the little seines shot for flat-fish a 
short time since had 10,000. They, however, are not saleable here. Strangely 
enough, the people will not eat them; and I believe ours is about the only 
house in the place where they are cooked. In my opinion, when fried, they 
are nearly as good as herrings—and when marinaded, far superior. 

No one has tried the conger lately with hand-lines ; but one man is haying 








good luck every night on his long line, or “ bultall,’’ as it is locally called. 
Speaking of conger reminds me of an incident which occurred the last day’s 
fishing I had in Anglesey. Mr. R. Williams was working a conger line 
forward ; we were aft with the bream lines. He hooked a large conger, and 
hauled him some two fathoms. Suddenly the line came to a dead stop—but, 
as his gear was good, he held on like grim death; and, in about a minute, up 
came the conger, with some six inches of his tail cut off as cleanly as if 
chopped with an axe. Whatever this fearful animal was we had no means of 
judging. He, however, made a grab at everything we hooked—but was too 
artful to get hooked himself. 

Williams got a shark later on, some 45 or 50 Ib., but he had no conger’s 
tail inside him ; and also a ray weighing perhaps 2 cwt., which was also dis- 
embowelled without throwing any further light on the subject. I have no 
doubt it was a huge bottle-nosed shark, for they swarmed on the bream 
ground. The conger weighed 30 lb. 

Some months ago, one of your correspondents mentioned that he had been 
in the habit of fishing for soles on the Cornish coast. Will that gentleman 
kindly inform me what sort of gear he used, and what bait ?—I am, sir, &c., 

E. GOSLING. 
Budleigh Salterton, November 15. 


FISHING NEAR DUDLEY. 


S1r,—In reply to Mr. W. Longden, I beg to inform him he will find but 
little sport in the neighbourhood of Dudley, and the nearest river fishing I know 
of will be Binton Bridges, Salford Priors, Stratford, Wixford, Evesham, all on 
the Avon. Burton, Rugeley, Alrewas, on tke Trent, and all of which entail a 
rather long and tedious railway journey. 

If Mr. Longden will write to Mr. Gregory, Vyse Street, Birmingham, than 
whom there is no better authority, Ihave no doubt that gentleman will be 
pleased in assisting him. 

T can also inform Mr. L. of the whereabouts of a series of pools within ten 
miles of Dudley, out of one of which I and my brother once took 4o lb. of 
bream in three hours, and have seen the waters of others literally swarming 
with fish. Carp and tench have been seen larger than I should like to say, for 
fear of being doubted. 

I may mention that we have a pike preserved, of over twenty pounds, at 
home, out of one of them. If Mr. Longden thinks this worthy his considera- 
tion, I shall be glad to give any further information in my power.—I am, &c., 

Birmingham. W. H. MATHEWS, 





CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


On Sunday, November 14th, Mr. W. High came to‘the front in his old style, 
with a fine tray of bieam, roach and perch, gross weight 35 lbs., the largest 
bream 2 lb. 1540z. Next came Mr. E. Brockut, with a fine show of bream and 
dace ; Mr. Thompson, roach; Mr, C. Hewett, perch.—C. HARTLAND. 





AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


In the very bad weather we had last week it was enought to stop any but 
the most plucky anglers. Those who did go out say they never spent so bad a 
day for wind and rain. Mr. Thorpe had roachand dace; Mr. Wood and Mr, 
E. Harding, same kind of fish ; Mr. Patrick and Mr. Larkman, roach.—J. 
WORLEDGE. 

November 14th. 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 14th inst. a match took place at Penton Hook, 17 members competing, 
E. Booth, first; D. Lestan, second; W. Arnold, third, and several others 
weighing-in fish; G. Taylor, 4 lb. 53 oz. dace and bream from Twickenham.— 
—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

November 16. 





THE ANGLER’S PRIDE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 14th several members of the above exhibited some very nice trays of 
fish from the Rye House water :—Mr. Deeley, jun., roach: Mr. Mallett, 
ditto; Mr. Fiddes, ditto; Mr. Wall, ditto; Mr. Soar, perch; Mr. Hayes, 
roach.—THos. FIDDES. 

November 15. 


‘“YE” BATTERSEA PISCATORIALS. 


The members of the above society who have come on the feed again were 
out during the week, and succeeded in taking the following. On Thursday Mr. 
Pacy, fishing at IXeunpton Park, had three perch weighing 12 lb. 2 oz., and Mr. 
Hawkins two jack from the same waters, weighing 7$1lb. On Sunday last 
we had intended to have fished for two prizes given by Messrs. Mellor and 
Willoughby, namely, a half-guinea hat and a fishing rod (for roach only), but 
the day turned out such a miserable one, that only two members had pluck 
enough to face it, and their takes so meagre that they are not worth recording, 
We shall therefore fish again for the prizes, to which Mr. King has added a 
“ thick un,”’ on Sunday next.—C. NEWMAN, sec. 





THE BOSIONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 11th inst. Mr. Bell brought a nice show of roach from the Thames, 
On the 14th inst. Mr. Harris some nice roach from Cookham, Messrs. Taylor 
and Collier, roach from the Thames; Mr. Dillon, chub, perch and roach; Mr. 
Seymour, roach and chub.—H. A. VINCENT, sec. 

November 17. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


The delegate meeting of the above took place on Friday last, Mr. Murray in 
the chair, The minutes of last meeting being confirmed, a new society was 
enrolled on the Association called the Isledon Piscatorials, held at the Crown 
and Anchor, Cross Street, Islington. During the evening Mr. Hatfield made 
some remarks, explaining the object of the Steam Launch Committee, held at 
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Ashley’s Hotel,after which the Association voted £2 2s., and several promises of 
411s. each were made. There were several other matters of importance laid 
before the meeting.—R. STEBBINGS, sec. 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in on the 14th‘ Mr. Hicks, roach and dace, 
from Richmond; Mr. Castell. some fine roach from Ware. Several others had 
fish, but did not come to the club.—F. CASTELL, sec. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several members of the above Ciub went out during the week and Sunday 
last, but very little was done. Mr. B. Wellman managed to get among some 
nice roach, weighing 6 lb 33 oz., and Mr. J. Walkley some good roach and dace. 
It was decided by the members that the prizes for next Sunday, Nov. 21st, 
will be left open, and all to weigh, barring jack. Hoping there will be some 
good takes of fish. The prizes are presented by Mr. J. Wilson, so I hope the 
members will show him what they can do. Thirty of the members sat down 
to a fish supper, which proved very successful, some capital songs being sung, 
and a very pleasent evening was spent.—E. WILSON, sec. 

November I5. 





CLERKENWELL PISCATORIALS. 


Several members of the above society met with some capital sport on Sunday 
last : Mr. Lucy having a nice jack from the Lea, Mr. Shearman a tray of nice 
roach, Mr. Obbard some dace and chub, Mr. Lucy, jun., roach.--R. 
STEBBINGS, sec. 


DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING CLUB. 


This club had their pegged-down match on the 7th inst., at Rickmansworth. 
Unfortunately, the canal hadbeen dragged where they pegged-out, so they had 
very little sport—only two prizes being taken; Mr. Hawes first, and Mr. Hill- 
man second. There was a nice show of roach on the 14th; B. Sargant, W. 
Sargent, and Mr, Hyde also had jack.—A.. CLARK, sec. 

Nov. 16, 


EUSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Some of the members: were out on Sunday last to fish for two prizes at 
Ware, but few fish were got. Mr. Percy taking first prize; Mr. Clements, 
second. Mr. Coster, Mr. Neall, and Mr. Howell showed fish. W.. CosTER. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The trays of this society were well filled on Sunday, November 14th. The 
members competing for four valuable prizes :—Mr. J. J. Holmes winning the 
first prize with a fine barbel and some excellent roach from the Thames ; Mr. 
W. T. Whatcott 2nd, with a good take of roach from the Lea; Mr. J. Deer 
3rd, with roach and bream from the Wey; and Mr. T. Whatcott 4th, with 
roach from the Lea.—j. CHURCHMAN. 

Novem er 15th. 





GOLDEN BARBEL. Pe Aone 
On the 14th inst. the undermentioned weighed fish :—M?. Lawford, roach; 
Mr. Hunt, roach and dace ; Mr. T. Bigsby, roach and perch; Mr. T. Adams, 
jack; Mr. Dixie, roach; Mr. Lumby, roach; Mr. E. Harrison, roach; Mr. 
W. Harrison, roach and perch; Mr. Duck, roach and dace; Mr. T. Trow- 
bridge, roach ; M. E. Hennie, roach and jack ; gross weight about 45 1b, On 
the 28th the members will compete for some useful prizes at Shiplake.—Prxre. 
November 17. 





HULME ELLESMERE BRANCH OF THE MANCHESTER 
AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


The members of the above club held their annual dinner on Thursday even- 
ing, November 4th, at the Club-house, Grey Parrot, Bedford St., Hulme, 
where the tables being well baited by Mr. W. Taylor, the worthy host, all con- 
cerned proved not nibblers but good bold biters. After dinner the names of 
prize winners at concluding matches for season, were read as follows, viz. :— 
Treasurer's annual prizes—tst, copper kettle, T. Bailey; 2nd, fishing rod, J. 
Rathbone ; 3rd, fishing basket, T. Pilling. Club prizes—tst, copper kettle, R. 
Smith; 2nd, cruet stand, W. Eaton; 3rd, fishing basket, J. Haywood ; 4th, 
fishing book, E. Gee; 5th, 1 knot of drawn gut, J. Rawlinson. A vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. J. K. Hulmes, artist, a young member of the society, 
for his handsome present of an oil painting of a roach weighing 1b. 132 02z., 
caught in Cheshire, which gave entire satisfaction to the members, and all who 
have seen it. The remainder of the evening was spent in an enjoyable and con- 
vivial manner, good singing and readings being given by several of the mem- 
bers.x—T,. Rock, Secretary. 





IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, 1oth inst., Mr. W. U. Hobbs had a nice show of roach 
from the Lea, on the evening of the same day four special prizes were given to 
be fished for in any part of the river Thames (above bridge), on Sunday, Nov. 
28th, 1880. Conditions as follows, no member to leave London before 5 a.m, 
on the day of the competition, all fish weighed according to the rules of the 
society. Particulars of the prizes :—Mr. E. Morrow, Ios. 6d.; Mr. T. Green, 
Tos. 6d.; Mr. C. Hambridge, a cigar case; Mr. E. Morrow, a telescepe land- 
ing stick. Although the weather was very boisterous on Sunday last, there was 
a good display of fish on the tables. Mr. W. H. Hawkes hada very hand- 
some jack, which weighed six pounds and a half; Mr, H. Butt had some beau- 
tiful dace and roach; Mr. J. Barnes had roach; Mr. E. W. Turner, roach ; 
Mr. T. Green, roach and bream; Mr. E. Morrow, roach; there were several 
other members out, but they met with little or no success. The half-yearly 
aera of special prizes, will take place on Wednesday, November 24th, 
1880. 

November 16th. 





LEEDS AND NORTH YORKSHIRE ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 
The thirteenth annual supper of the above association took place on Wed- 
nesday, the Ioth inst., at the Marquis of Granby Inn, Lowerhead Row, Leeds 


(the society house), when a large number of members of the “ gentle art” 
from the above and other societies of Leeds and district assembled, and 
partook of an excellent ‘‘ spread,” which was placed before them in the usual 
profuse style of the worthy hostess (Mrs. Thomas Greenwood). After the 
removal of the cloth, Mr. Wm. Elliott was unanimously elected to occupy the 
chair, and Mr. John Stead, the vice-chair, and a very pleasant evening was 
spent in the customary convivial manner, the proceedings being brought to a 
happy conclusion at the usual time allotted by Act of Parliament. ‘The best 
thanks of the angling fraternity of Leeds and district are due to tha president 
and secretary of the association (Messrs. Charles Riding and Chris. Hogg) for 
the very efficient manner in which they conducted the angling competition and 
other business connected with the society during the past year. A supple- 
mentary supper was also held on Thursday evening following, which passed off 
in the same enjoyable manner. : 


LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the Ioth inst., Mr. P. Banfield, had a nice little show of roach. On the 
14th, Messrs. Mead, Scott, and Humphreys had a show of roach, and Mr. 
Thompson roach and dace.x—W™M. Brown, hon. sec. 

Nov. 17. 


NORTH-EASTERN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of this society were out on the 14th, and had a good take of 
fish, considering the state of the weather. The most successful were :—Mr. 
Weller, 6 1b. 14 0z. of dace, Richmond; Mr. Dear, 5 lb. roach, Cookham ; 
Mr. Bell, 4 lb. jack and 11b perch, Broxbourne; Mr. Jones, 5b. roach, 
Staines Moor.—CHAs. CORNER, sec. 

Noy. 14. 


PECKHAM BROTHERS. 
Several of the members of this society were out on the 14th at Staines Moor; 
the takes were very small owing to the heavy wind and the downfall of very 
cold rain.—PIX1E, 
Nov. 17. 


ROYAL GEORGE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members were rather wary in trusting themselves out in last Sunday’s 
inclement weather, but most of those who ventured were lucky enoigh to! win 
a prize, although the takes were small. 1st prize, Mr. Chart, 6 1b 11 oz.; 2nd, 
Mr. Hughes, 2 1b. 12 0z.; 3rd, Mr. F. Millard, 13 0z.; 4th, Mr. Parsons, 
Io oz.; 5th, Mr, Palmer, 6 oz. ; 6th, Mr. Hollands, 6 oz. ; 7th, Mr. Jordan, 
6 oz. Members are requested to attend the club-room the last Tuesday this 
month,—F, MILLARD, sec. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS., 

On the 13th Mr. Hockley forwarded nearly 22 1b. of jack, all in a very nice 
condition. On Tuesday, the 16th, the members of the above visited St. Mar- 
garet’s to fish for several valuable prizes, but owing to the flooded state of the 
river they were unable to fish, much to the disgust of all parties; the competi- 
tion is, therefore, postponed to another day—some time during this month.— 
PIXIE, 

Nov. 17. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


On the 14th Mr. Sargent exhibited 5 chub that he captured in the Thames, 
near Windsor. Messrs. Frost and Head were out, the latter at Pullborough 
and the former at Windsor, but they both failed to make the acquaintance of 


- any of the finny tribe, owing to the heavy wind that prevailed.—PIx1E. 


Nov. 15. 





SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


At the meeting held at the headquarters of the above, on Thursday the rth, 
it was proposed that all members should go together to compete for the 
December prizes, and that a supper be had on the evening of the same day 
(December gth) at Mr. Bansback’s, the St. Paul’s, Westmoreland Road, 
Walworth. The prizes for that day are as follows:—£2 2s., given by Mr. 
Linstead; a macintosh coat, given by Mr. Tanner; tos. 6d., given by Mr. 
Pugh; a copy of Rolf’s picture of asalmon trout and perch; and two other 
valuable prizes. The next meeting will take _place on November 25th, at 
which all members are requested to attend. —PIXxir. a 

November 15th. 


UNITED BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY, KIDDERMINSTER. 


The members and friends of the above held their opening dinner at. the club- 
house, Swan Hotel, on Tuesday, November 9th. The provisions were of first- 
class quality and well served up, which gave great credit to the worthy host 
and hostess. After satisfying the inner man, the cloth being removed, the 
remaining part of the evening was enlivened by songs and recitations by 
Messrs. M. Branford, R. Yarsley, J. Hughes, A. Foster Smith, A. G. Titley 
and others. The chair was occupied by Mr, Doughty, faced by Mr. John 
Tayler, president of the above, who spoke at some length upon angling gene- 
rally, and contrasted the present with the past. In days gone by fish could be 
taken at any time and by any simple method, yet at the present time very few 
can be taken with all the skill and fineness of tackle, owing in. a great measure 
to the pollution and the netting system. The latter ought to be yu down, and 
with co-operation with all other kindred societies it could be done, and that 
easily. Mr. Titley also enumerated some of his exploits in the taking of large 
fish, more especially pike, several of which are to be seen at his establishment 
at any time, which shows that in the taking of large fish he is an angler of no 
mean order, Other toasts having been drunk and responded to, the company 
broke up, after enjoying a very pleasant and comfortable evening. The 
society is still increasing its numbers, which, I think, augurs well for the 
future.—E, LAWRENCE, hon. sec. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On the 14th Mr. Bayley exhibited some nice roach and dace from Richmond, 
Messrs. Piolaine and Beale, roach from Staines; Messrs, Pearson and Del- 
haye, roach, perch and dace from Twickenham,—PIxIE. 

Noy. 17. 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Messrs. Gee and Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs, C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs, Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
fir. 7 Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 
Mr. ae E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘The Golden Perch,” 1748, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 

Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 


or 
Mr, B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 75, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr, Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Misics J Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, 81, Market-street, Manchester, 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C,and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E. Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford, 
Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds, 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. 1, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancastér and Kendal. 
Mr. John Wells, 4, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. John Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester, 
Mr. John Cocks, Baker Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*,* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold by 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 1os. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 


to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, JVo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. i 


N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 
Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE EAST ANGLIAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
i* is with great pleasure we draw the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of this exhibition, which appears 
in our columns this week. They will there find details which we 
need not recapitulate here. P 
It is beyond question that this will be the most complete and, 


in every way, the most valuable exhibition connected with fishing 
and fish that has ever been held in Great Britain, and we con- 
sider it is the simple duty of every one interested in fish and 
fishing to support it to the utmost of his power. 

If there is one thing more certain than another connected with 
the fisheries of this country it is that they might be one and 
all vastly improved if only the means to improve them were 
more genetally known. 

We hope, and feel certain, that we shall see at this exhibition 
models of every kind of apparatus for the breeding of fish—for 
the transportation of ova and fry—for the clearing of beds of 
rivers of weeds, &c.—for the capture of fish in every sportsman- 
like method—for the protection of fish—for the formation of 
ponds and fishing waters—fish passes, &c., &c. 

The exhibition has, we believe, been initiated by Mr. Edward 
Birkbeck, M.P., and he is also its President. It it to his great 
influence and untiring exertions that the matter has reached its 
present stage of decided success, for evidence of this it is only 
necessary to glance at the list of patrons, headed by their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
including about one hundred of the best known and most 
influential noblemen and gentlemen of England. 

It would seem a work of supererogation on our part to urge 
the advantages offered by this exhibition to all who have an 
interest in anything used by anglers or fishermen whether in fresh 
or salt water, whether it be fish, tackle, baits, rods, lines, boats, 
flies, hooks, hotels, waterproofs, aquaria, culture, curing, pre- 
serving, or whatever it may be. 

And yet it zs necessary, for we could mention some first-class 
London tackle makers to whom we have spoken on the subject, 
who are quite lukewarm about it, and think they have their 
“hands full already,” and talk about expense, &c. It is good to 
have one’s hands full of business, but unless the means of keeping 
them full are looked to, more energetic rivals will step in, 

If such individuals would only consider a moment—we had no 
patience to argue with them—they would surely see the advant- 
ages the exhibition offers for bringing their goods before anglers. 
What would they say if fifty thousand people, most of them 
interested in angling, proposed to walk through their shops and 
inspect their goods? They would, we imagine, be delighted 
at the prospect of securing many new customsrs (who, by the way, 
will probably be customers for years if the first purchase gives 
satisfaction). And yet this is just what the Norwich Exhibition 
offers, only it is more probable that it will be seen by hundreds 
of thousands of people, and from all parts of the world, for we 
notice that particulars of the exhibition, which we have published, 
have been copied into American and German papers. 

One special feature is that exhibitors will be allowed to put 
the prices on their goods ; and in conversation with Mr. Birkbeck, 
M.P., and Mr. Oldham Chambers, of Lowestoft—than whom it 
would have been difficult to find a more valuable and competent 
honorary secretary—we impressed upon them the fact that this 
would be the greatest inducement to exhibitors—except, perhaps, 
to some few who fear competition—that could be given, and we 
are glad to see it is a feature emphasised in the prospectus. 

We shall hope in our Special Christmas number again to refer 
to this subject, more especially as regards the interests of angler 
visitors to the exhibition. 





THE THAMES RIGHTS DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING was held this week at Simpson’s Tavern, Strand, 

“to inaugrate the formation of a committee to take action 
against the annexations of the Thames on the part of riparian 
proprietors.” Mr. Francis Francis presided, and there was a large 
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attendance of anglers, oarsmen, &c., amongst whom Messrs. T. 
Spreckley, J. Knechtli Ledger, Jones, R. B. Marston, W. H. 
Brougham, J. P. Wheeldon, Powell, P. Geen, R. Ghurney, T. 
Hoole, L. Bonvoisin, W. A. Crump, F. H. Lemann, White, 
Williams, Hobden. 

The Chairman said that the meeting had been called together 
to elect a committee, which should take into consideration the 
best means of dealing with the usurpation of fishing and other 
rights on the Thames by some of the riparian proprietors. He 
trusted that it would be a practical body. The necessity for such 
an association arose from the threatened extinction of rights 
which they had enjoyed on the Thames from time immemorial. 
This attempt on the part of some of the riparian proprietors 
threatened to break the back of that patient animal, the London 
public. It was also most important to the poorer classes that their 
right of free fishing in the Thames, and their opportunities for 
recreation generally, should not be interfered with. He looked 
upon this attempt of annexing the rights of the public as a very 
gratuitous one, as what was sought to be annexed was of very 
little value to the proprietors. The effect of the action of the 
gentlemen in question would be to hand over the Thames to 
poachers, who would receive a great deal of sympathy from the 
public. Those persons of whom they complained built houses on 
the banks of the river, and they liked to be able to see the public 
when they pleased, but did not like the public to see them. He 
had heard of missiles being thrown at anglers who were in punts, 
and dogs being set at them. He thought that if those gentlemen 
persisted in the course they had taken up they would raise a strong 
feeling on the part of the working men of London against them. 
The proprietors in question were depriving them of rights they 
had always enjoyed, and they were certain to raise strong objec- 
tions on the part of the London public. With regard to the 
method by which they were to proceed, he might say, generally, 
that he meant to make it as disagreeable as possible for those 
riparian owners who had usurped public rights. They would try 
and settle this question without law, but if it were necessary to 
appeal to the law-courts they must do so. One consideration 
was as to how this position was likely to be met by the Thames 
Conservancy. That body stood in a very peculiar position. They 
could not very well move in the matter, but he believed that some 
of the members would be glad if some one would take the subject 
up. As soon as the committee was formed, he should endeavour 
to ascertain in what form the Conservancy would recognise them. 
That Board claimed certain rights of fishing on the part of the 
public, and the question was to ascertain how far those rights ex- 
tended. What he now asked them to do was to constitute a com- 
mittee to take preliminary proceedings in this matter. 

Mr. Ledger said he had beea an angler on the Thames for 40 
years, and until recently had heard nothing of riparian rights. He 
instanced two places—one being near Cookham Lock—where the 
the rights of the public as far as angling was concerned had 
been questioned and moved, “That an association or committee be 
formed entitled ‘ The Thames Rights Defence Association,’ for the 
purpose of taking steps to defend the rights of the public upon 
the River Thames.” 

Mr. Wheeldon, in seconding the motion, said he thought the 
name proposed was a capital title, and it was a capital time to 
adopt it. He mentioned other instances in which public rights 
hed been us :rped, and said that in one case, near Oxford, a charge 
of 5s. a day was levied by a noble lord, whether the angler was 
fishing from the bank or a boat. 

The resolution having been agreed to, 

Mr. Spreckley (Thames Angling Society) moved that a com- 
mittee be immediately formed to consider the best way to deal 
With the usurpation of riparian proprietors on the River Thames, 


and remarked that the ‘Thames Conservancy were, unfortunately, 
not anglers, but there were gentlemen on that board who would 
be glad to co-operate with them in anything in which the benefit 
ofthe public was concerned. : 

Mr. Geen seconded the motion, and said that he trusted that 
as some persons who had undoubted private rights, were surrender- 
ing them for the benefit of the public, he hoped it would be un- 
necessary to go to law. 

Mr. While remarked that since he had opened a correspondence 
on this matter in the /’%e/d some gentlemen in the City had ex- 
pressed their willingness to assist in upholding the rights of the 
public on the Thames. 

The Chairman said that without having made any application 
he had received promises of subscriptions amounting to over 
£ 100 to carry out the objects of the association. 

Mr. Powell asked if the objects of the association would include 
the rights of oarsmen as well as anglers. 

Mr. Jones supported this suggestion, remarking’that in this 
matter oarsmen had as many wrongs to be redressed and rights to 
be protected as anglers. He hoped it would bea comprehensive 
defence society. 

The Chairman said he thought the cause of the oarsmen should 
be taken up. 

A resolution was passed, and the committee appointed con- 
sisted ofthe following :— Messrs. Francis Francis, Ledger, 
Crump, While, Leman, Wheeldon, Geen, Hoole, Knetchli, Bon- 
voisin, Marston, Jones, and Hobden. 

Mr. While moved, and Mr. Wheeldon seconded, a resolution 
thanking Mr. Francis Francis for his action to protect the rights 
of anglers, and appointing him chairman pro tem., and Mr. J. M. 
R. Francis as hon. sec. 

Mr. Ledger said that neither Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., nor Sir 
H. Peek, M.P., had made any attempt to interfere with the rights 
of the public, and he hoped that those gentlemen would join the 
association. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the meeting then separated. 








THE ENGADINE. 
By M. H. TEempte. 


HE Engadine has become so fashionable lately that perhaps 
some few notes on its piscatorial capacities may be not un- 
acceptable to the readers of the Frisina Gazetre. I have twice 
spent some time in this part of Switzerland—each time with the 
rod—once in the Unter- and once in the Ober-Engadine, or En- 
gadin as it should be spelled inGerman. The Lower Engadine 
does not give good fishing. There area few lakes here and there 
with a stray trout or two in them, but they are none of them worth 
anything in the way of spor, The Inn itself does contain trout, 
but then it’s very hard work to get them out ofit. The water—like 
that of all snow rivers—is a sort of thick greyish white in colour, 
so that fishing in it is like fishing in a stream in a perpetual state 
of violent flood. 

The fly is almost, if not entirely, useless, and the only thing 
that seems to be at all effectual is the native bait of alive grass- 
hopper “treated as if you loved him,” ¢.e., deprived of his two 
hind legs and impaled on a hook. Now I can stand a good deal, 
but this gets beyond me; and if trout can’t be caught in any way 
but this, well, I’d as lieve that they should stay inthe water. The 
modus operandi of this angling is as follows :— 

The angler provides himself with a long bamboo rod—from 20 
to 25 feet in length—to the end of this about 3 or 4 feet of line 
is attached then a foot of git or twisted hair comes, and then the 
hook, which is run through the thorax of the unhappy grasshopper. 
(The wretched insect’s hind legs are taken off because, if they 
are left on, it would soon kick itself off the hook.) The operator 
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then retires about two feet from the bank, and holds his rod over 
the water at such a height that the bait is kept at the top. The 
only other requisite is to walk down stream and hoist out by main 
force any trout that may happen to be beguiled. This style of 
fishing gives little or no sport, and is, in my opinion, abominably 
cruel into the bargain. 

In the Upper Engadine the chain of the lakes St. Moritz, 
Campfer, Silvaplana and Silo Maria contain plenty of small 
trout, but owing to the steel-blue clearness of the water they are 
very difficult to capture. My experience was that the streams 
connecting the lakes gave the best sport, though even in them I 
was obliged to fish with the finest tackle and be content with 
trout of the smallest. The Italians who come into these parts to 
avoid the heat in the summer, almost always fish the fly, but 
dressed on barbless hooks. The small size of the trout makes the 
barb almost unnecessary, and its absence contributes not a little 
to the deadliness of the lure. Perhaps the description of one of 
my days at Silvaplana will give the average angler, armed with 
English tackle, some idea of the sport he may reasonably expect. 
I started off about nine in the morning and fished for about an 
hour from the side of the lake without getting a touch from any- 
thing fishy above two ounces. As I angled on and meditated on 
the vanity of human affairs—with special reference to piscatorial 
expectations—I came upon a German gentleman fly-fishing, and 
having upon his back the most gigantic creel I ever beheld. It 
might have been built—I use the word advisedly—for the special 
reception of the illustrious Mannheim pike. This gentleman— 
the German, not the pike—asked what sport I had _ had, saying 
at the same time that he had been remarkably successful himself. 
I replied, “Very poor; nothing worth putting in the basket. 
May I see your fish ?” 

** Naturlich.” 

He then proceeded to burrow like a gnome in the depths of his 
creel, and finally, after much searching, came up very red in the 
face and holding in his hand one microscopic troutlet, which 
constituted his ‘‘ remarkable success.” 

That settled me, and I determined to leave him the lake and 
spend the rest of my day by the stream which flows into it. Even 
here the size of the trout was perfectly miserable. I never got 
a fish above three ounces, and so came home with a basket as 
empty aswhen I left in the morning. I left the stream some- 
what earlier than I should ordinarily have done, owing to the 
fact that the aborigines crowded round me evidently thinking me 
a lunatic for throwing back the fish. Why anybody in his senses 
should throw back into the water fish which he has just taken 
out of it seems incomprehensible to the Swiss mind, as I have 
noticed that they never return any fish, no matter how small. I 
do not make this accusation without careful observation, and I 
think that to this fact may be referred ina large degree that small- 
ness of trout which is so noticeable in nearly all Swiss streams. 

Take it for all in all, the fishing in the Engadine is decidedly 
poor. It you want glorious scenery, delightful air, and plenty of 
English to associate with—go there. If you want good trouting, 
take Punch’s advice to those about to marry, and—don'’t, 


[Mr. Seth Green, the famous American pisciculturist, recom- 
mends the use of barbless hooks for fly-fishing and kills all his trout 
with such hooks. Have any of our readers ever tried them ?—Ep. | 
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THE TIDAL FISHERY OF THE THAMES. 


di fee season, so far, in the Tidal Waters of the Thames has been 

considerably above the average. of previous years in 
angling results. With the exception of some slight interruptions, 
occasioned by floods and the altered condition of the water, the 
fishermen of Richmond and Twickenham have been_in constant 





employment. I have not included Teddington (that once favoured 
portion of the river for roach and dace fishing) because I never 
sce any of the takes reported in the public press, and on inquiry I 
am told the fishermen do not care about any publicity being given 
to their doings ; and I have described the interruptions to fishing 
as slight, because the tideway much sooner rights itself. Before 
referring to the angling achievements at Richmond and Twicken- 
ham, I would notice an important fact that, owing to the increased 
purity of the water, the fish are to be found in larger quantities 
much lower down than they used to be, and, as additional 
evidence of this fact, efforts are now being made to extend the 
abolition of netting between the two bridges of Richmond and 
Kew, so as to give the anglers a larger stretch of tideway fishing 
and to protect the immense bodies of fish in the reaches of Isle- 
worth, Syon and other places. In the year 1877 Mr. Francis Francis 
originated a movement, arising from the increased purity of the 
Thames, for preserving the river from the netsmen for some 
distance below Richmond Bridge, and in his letter on the subject 
of October 25th of that year, he says, ‘“‘The netsmen can now 
net all the way down to London, whereas twenty, or even thirty 
years ago, they could not net lower than Barnes or thereabouts. 
They have gained, therefore, some seven or eight miles, and the 
part of the river which has been thus re-opened to the 
netsmen is not only favourable for flounders, &c., on 
which much of their living depends, but it produces to the 
nets vast quantities of fine roach, dace and other fish.” Thus, 
it will be seen, by giving additional privilege to the anglers it will 
not deprive the netsmen of their living in the least. Still, in this 
movement it will be desirable to strengthen the application about 
to be made by the Committee of the Thames Angling Preserva- 
tion Society in every possible way. The Richmond Piscatorial 
Society has taken the matter in hand, and there will be a nume- 
rously-signed memorial in favour of the extension; and it is 
intended to move the people in Isleworth and Brentford to sup- 
plement the application either with resolutions or memorials in 
its support. There are at the present time about seventy punts 
for the use of anglers at Richmond, Twickenham and Tedding- 
ton, and there is no other three miles of the Thames where there 
is more angling or more punts out every week. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see a dozen punts out on Twickenham deep 
alone, asclose together as they possibly can; and if any extension 
of preserved water is obtained, there will be increased facilities 
to anglers to be more evenly dispersed. The distance between 
Richmond Bridge and Kew Bridge is three miles, therefore. if the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society is successful with the Board 
of Thames Conservancy, and there is no possible reason why 
they should not, there will be six miles of good tidal water 
strictly preserved for angling purposes. The fishermen on the 
tideway, in the interest of their customers, should unite in the move- 
ment as well as any one else. I need not say very much more on 
this point at present until things are more matured, and the co- 
operation sought for obtained. I have a friend at Isleworth who 
is a thorough angler, and he gives it as his opinion “ one of the 
most desirable things for the river is to free that portion of it from 
the netsmen.” He says the fish come up there in immense shoals, 
and he thinks nothing of catching a few dozens of dace with the 
fly in the hour at a certain portion of the tide, and that Isleworth 
might be made one of the best fishing stations on the river.” I have 
had this statement confirmed by fishermen themselves, and I have 
no doubt when the concession has been made we shall find the 
anglers as plentiful there as they are now at the other places. In 
addition to the punts that have been out this season at Richmond, 
Twickenham, and I hope I may be allowed to add Teddington, 
there would have been as many more at Isleworth, Brentford and 
Kew, with equally good sport, had the water been preserved from 
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thenetsmen. The anglers are increasing every day, and a 
further increase of three miles of Thames water for their use will 
be agreat boon. What has been the result this season in the 
present limited space? Baskets of 20 Ib., 30 Ib., 401b., and even 
50 lb. weight of fish have been regarded as no great novelty. 
The papers have teemed with reports every week accurately given 
of the extensive character of the professional fishermen’s trade, 
and of the number of anglers that have been out. Those reports 
have never represented the whole of the takes each week, and the 
limit of fishing has not been confined to roach and dace, but 
there has been an exceptionally large take of perch, some good 
captures of bream and occasional sprinklings of jack, carp and 
other fish. The dace have been so large that it has been difficult 
to get any for jack-fishing. They have been more like herrings 
than dace, and the supplies I have seen from the fishing-tackle 
shops have been very large—too large for jack-fishing—and the 
netsmen say they cannot supply them any smaller. One of the 
best ofthe netsmen told a friend of mine the other day he was 
getting all his fish about Blackfriars Bridge. What a glorious 
sound in reference to the better condition of the river, and what 
a powerful argument in favour of giving to the anglers the com- 
paratively little piece of water between Richmond and Kew 
Bridges, as Blackfriars Bridge is over thirteen miles below Kew 
Bridge! The flounders, too, have been caught the last year or 
two as low down as Billingsgate, and the great centre has been 
Waterloo and Blackfriars! Then, in reference to angling, there 
have been some extraordinary takes of fish at Mortlake and 
Putney ; in fact everything seems to point out the necessity of the 
extension of anglers’ privileges below Richmond Bridge, and that 
without the slightest injury to any one, but, on thecontrary, an 
advantage to thousands of anglers and the additional employment 
of Thames fishermen. The late poaching case has been of a 
crushing nature to the poachers, and it is stated that some have 
already given up the game and are anxious to become good and 
obedient subjects. In such a feeling as this they should be 
supported and guided in the right path. It is a great thing when 
men see the error of their ways, but it is still greater when they 
are assisted and encouraged by those who can do it in living a 
honest and amended life. 5B. 








A DAY’S CARP-FISHING, 

qh other day, while glancing through the pages of a work 

called the ‘‘ Angler’s Souvenir,” I came across an article 
on Carp-Fishing, which brought back to my memory the fond 
remembrance of a very eventful day in my youth which may be 
interesting to your readers, and as I have been so often amused 
by the graphic accounts of similar exploits contributed both by 
the real masters in the art as well as others, I think I should 
follow suit and tell my tale in as concise a way as I can. 

It was the year of the big comet that people said was to burn 
the earth, and I fancy must have been in the month of September 
or beginning of October, as the blackberries were ripe, that I and 
a schoolfellow determined that we would give our chums the slip, 
and spend the Wednesday half-holiday in visiting a pond, ata 
considerable distance from the city of Chichester, which had been 
discovered in some of our rambles and found to contain plenty of 
small roach, which bit freely at paste and gave us plenty of 
amusement. This pond had been visited a time or two previous 
with the result of several dozen being bagged, but no big ones 
were hooked. Therefore, what was the particular reason that 
induced us to slink off by ourselves this afternoon I cannot 
recollect, but one may be certain /here was some attraction for us 
school-lads, or we should not have deserted the rest. 

I do not think ‘“‘carp” were, as the others would have found 
them out, in this pond; but it is possible we may have had in view 
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the intention of fishing two other ponds, the one unexplored, and 
the other ditto but preserved and known to contain “big ’uns,” 
my own eyes having seen them basking in the sun on a previous 
occasion. ie 

However, it is not important what reasons prompted us, 
sufficient that after snatching a hasty dinner, we hurried by bye- 
ways till we reached the Fishbourne Road, tramped on to the 
Bull’s Head at New Fishbourne, where we turned off to the left. 
down to the old flour mill, crossing in front of it, and on over 
stiles and small bridges, across the marshes which skirt the head 
of Chichester Harbour. Following the footpath through the 
fields brought us out on a road, at the bend of which, some distance 
up, lies the pond in question. 

I could not judge how far from the city it is at this extent of 
time, but I should imagine it would be about five miles from the 
rural city, if it be in existence, for I never went again, and I have 
been told one hot summer dried it up. Perhaps some of your 
readers may know it, it lies to the left of Bosham, and on the right 
and upper side of the Harbour, commonly called Dell Quay. 

But, to return; we baited our hooks with paste, and caught any 
amount of roach till we were tired, when Waiter proposed that 
we should give the fish a treat by putting on a big lump of paste, 
and, leaving our rods on the bank, go and have a feast of black- 
berries in the shade of the hedges, as the sun was blazing away 
in allits glory. Off we went, nothing loth to have a change; 
and after an absence of about- three quarters of an hour or so, 
having gorged ourselves to our hearts’ content on the purple 
berries, we returned with the view of going home. To my 
astonished gaze, I could only see part of my rod, the other having 
disappeared. To seize mine was the work of a second, and finding 
resistance, I quietly laid it down and hauled in the line hand over 
hand, and finally a splendid carp of over 3 lb. weight lay gasping 
on the grass. I was delighted, shouting and dancing at my good 


fortune, when Walter called me to my senses by deploring the ~ 


loss of his rod. 

After some search we discovered it at the far end, and with 
some trouble managed to get hold of it, when he landed a nice 
fish of 13 lb... Talking of our good luck, we determined to bait 
again in a similar manner and watch our floats, and after awhile 
they seemed to be slowly sucked under and quietly disappear. I 
then struck and landed another beauty, about 2 Ib. 

After this I caught another weighing about 23lb., it being the 
middle fish of three for size, and then my luck went astray. My 
companion’s fortune was in the ascendant, for he landed five very 


nice fish all about 14 to 2 lb.; mine were the largest, but he had 7 


the greater weight. It was now getting dusk, and by the time 
we had unlimbered our rods and started, it was too dark to cross 
the fields, so we had, to our intense disgust, to march down an 
interminable road till we reached the direct turnpike road for 
Chichester, by which time we felt the weight of our prey, for we 
had no creels with us, and had to carry the fish slung from our 
rods. 

I remember that long trudge as well as if it occurred a few days 
since. 
every mile seemed twice as long as ordinary; how, when we 
reached the Fishbourne Road, the comet came into sight in all its 
magnificence ; and how, after reaching the city footsore and 
weary, we were amply repaid for our toil by the wondering looks 
and remarks made on the results our fishing holiday. All are 
memories never to be effaced from my mind, although happening 
over twenty years ago. 

As soon as our success became known, others went to the pond 
and caught carp, but none, as far as I have heard, came at all up 
to the size of those we brought home. _I never visited the pond 
again, and having left the city of Chichester twenty years ago, I 


How hot the air felt, how dusty the road was, and how — 
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am not in a position to give much information about the angling 
there, except my fishing reminiscences as a boy. 
_ I see in your issue of Oct. 4th that a competition between the 
Brighton and Portsmouth Clubs (a member of the latter winning 
the medal with a perch 2 Ib. 9 oz.), was held at Chichester on the 
29th September. I presume they must have fished in the basin 
and canal to the south of the railway. I recollect in my young 
days fine jack and bream used to be caught there, and perch were 
numerous about the “ Ashtree,” about a quarter of a mile up, and 
also at Donnington on the branch of the canal that tuns towards 
Chichester Harbour. 

T also used to fish some ponds that adjoin the road leading to 
Birdham, the first one being at the angle of that road and the one 
running to Donnington, and containing tench, the largest I caught 
being about 13 Ib., and a very handsome fish. 

The next one used to contain carp and roach of a small size, 
and the third had the reputation of fine roach, but was preserved, 
as we schoolboys found to our cost the only time we ventured 
there, for having just wetted our lines, we discovered a keeper and 
big dog coming across the opposite fields as hard as they could ; 
and a pretty chase thev gave us with our rods and lines flying in 
the air, and ending in a big jemp from the field into the road, 
nearly sending my legs up into my stomach. This effectually 
scared us, and we never trusted our limbs on the wrong side of 
that hedge again. There is also a very nice brook which runs 
from Ratham Mill to Bosham, which I knew at that time con- 
tained trout, and I heard a few months ago is still fished occa- 
sinally by some local anglers. I caught avery nice lot of gudgeon 
at the lower end in Bosham village when I was a lad. I also re- 
_ collect seeing some thumping trout ina millpond at Westbourne. 
into which I think a stream ran from Stanted Park. After all 
these years my memory is defective, and therefore I may be astray 
as to this stream as I only saw it once ; but if any of your readers 
can tell me if the fishing is good in these parts as it used to be, I 
might be inclined to revisit the scenes of my boyhood days, and try 
my luck once again. 

In conclusion, I trust I have not disgusted your readers with 
my recollections, since one is apt to get prosy when talking of old 
times. AMATEUR. 

—____. 


- THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP—NO. x1. 
By N. D’Anvers. 
Tue Spzru WHALE. No. I. 
Physeter Macrocephalus. 

A herp the largest of the toothed cestaceans, is known to 

English and American whalemen as the Sperm Whale, to 
the Germans as the Pottfisch, and to the French as the Cachalot. It 
differs widely alixe in form and habits from all others of its order. 
_ The full-grown male animal exceeds in size and in commercial 
value even the great Polar Whale, though it is equalled in both by 
the Sulphur-bottom. The adult female, however, is only about 
one-third or one-fourth the size of the largest male; her form is 
slender, and she has a most delicate and effeminate appearance. 
The new-born cub is but one-fourth the size of the mother, and 
a family group of parents and child presents a very curious 
contrast. 

The largest males measure from eighty to eighty-four feet. 
The ponderous head is nearly one-third of the bulk of the whole 
animal, and over one-quarter of its length. Instead of being 
tapering or rounded like that of the Whalebone Whales, the 
upper jaw of the Cachalot terminates in a perpendicular 
wall of flesh, whilst the lower contracts abruptly into 
a sharp point, or is so comparatively frail a structure 
as to be suggestive of fracture on the sudden closing of the mouth. 
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Twenty-two or twenty-four strong sharp conical teeth are set in 
the lower jaw, fitting to a furrow or cavity in the upper, contain- 
ing only rudimentary teeth. The tongue, of a whitish colour, is 
not capable of much protrusion. The eyes are placed a little 
above and behind the angle of the mouth. The ears, not more 
than one fourth of an inch in diameter, are a few inches behind 
the eyes. At the junction of the head with the body is aswelling 
called the bunch of the neck, and about midway between it and 
the caudal fin is a larger bunch called the lump, succeeded by a 
Series of smaller protuberances towards the tail. The pectorals, 
or side-fins, are placed a little behind and below the eyes, and 
are seldom more than six feet long and three wide. The caudal 
fin is six feet in breadth, and measures twelve to fifteen feet be- 
tween the extremities, or about one-sixth the length of the whole 
animal. Unlike the whalebone cetaceans, the Sperm Whale has 
but one spiracle’or air-hole, which is situated a little to the left 
on the forepart of the head. The colour of the Cachalot is 
generally black or blackish-brown above, and a little lighter 
underneath, except on the breast where it is a silvery grey. Some 
few, however, are piebald, and old whales are often marked with 
grey about the nose, when they are called grey-headed. Beneath 
the black upper skin lies the rich coating of fat or blubber which 
yields the valuable oil of commerce—the head producing nearly 
one-third of all the oil obtained. Above the bone of the upper 
jaw is a huge mass of tough elastic fat called the junk, and above 
this junk, on the right side of the head, is a Jarge cavity or sack, 
termed the case, which contains fluid oil and the granulated 
substance known as spermaceti. 

The general habits of the gigantic Sperm Whale differ from 
those of the whalebone whales almost as much as its shape and 
structare. Not one of the cetacean family breathes with the 
same regularity as the Cachalot. When it comes to the surface 
of the water it raises its head and respires slowly for about three 
seconds, sending forth a diagonal column of whitish vapour, re- 
sembling steam, which can be seen from a distance of three or 
four miles. Sometimes, when breathing, the animal remains sta- 
tionary, at other times it moves quietly along at the rate of three 
or four miles an hour, only quickening its speed when on its way 
from one feeding ground to another. Its “ spouting” and feed- 
over, the Cachalot “ pitches head-foremost downward, turning his 
flukes high in the air,” and descending to a great depth, where it 
remains quietly from fifty minutes to an hour and a quarter. 


(To be continued.) 
a 


FISH, FLESH, OR FOWL? 
(THe TempLe Bar GrIiFFin.) 





“ Exegi monumentum xre.”? 


(A thing of beauty) Horace; Jones for ever! 





My work shall outlast brass, a seer, 
( Vates) Venusian Horace, said. 
A British Horace lives to rear 
Both brass and bronze discreetly wed. 
A Lord Mayor’s Show ! when men lack bread, 
And shiver, little else than bone, 
Let us acclaim a chain-slung head 
And fourteen thousand pounds—in stone. 





“DOMINE DIRIGE NOS.” 


Just so ; “God help us,” may we say, 
When on the Strand we turn our heel, 

To see a rampant jackass in full bray, 
Play bass viol on an upraised seal. 


The “bar stood here”; seen fr’ eastward now 
A vampire’s hornéd wing expands. 
North-westward turn your gaze; see how 
May brood a work from gentler hands. ee 
vu. £ io 
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me Ae 2) .Q. gentlemen staying at the hotel had a very good day’s jack fishing, taking over 

CON ee NTS 40 lb weightcthe largest fish fo Ib., ana two others 6} lb. and 7 Ib., the re- 

or ae : ; 3 : mainder going from 3 to4 lb. Another gentleman out same day, two jack and 

(N.B.—AU rights reserved in articles published in this paper.) eighteen very nice roach. Two bank anglers on Sunday week had a nice show 

PAGE. PAGE. | of roach; also a jack of 8 lb. and one smaller. There were several lots of 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘* The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait.’’ 
— SHAKESPEARE, 


The river has been in a plethoric state all the past week, and now, in conse- 
quence of heavy falls of rain, it is uncertain whether a determination of water 
to the head will not supervene, and a paralysis of fishing prospects ensue— 
such an unfavourable prognosis will be averted, however, I trust, by calling in 
Dr. Frost. At Abingdon, Mr. T. Wood, with a friend, lately obtained a 
handsome bag of roach and chub of 421b. At Dorchester, a gentleman out 
with Butler during the past week, on one occasion got seven jack; and 
Turner, with a patron, five jack—all decent fish. From Sonning, my corre- 
spondent writes me—‘‘ Did you ever see such beastly weather? Hope now 
for some better. There has been some good quality perch, jack, roach, and 
carp taken here lately, but no quantity—best jack, 16]b; perch, 2} 1b. ; roach, 
1; 1b.; and best carp, 4lb. There ought to be some good takes here within a 
week, without ary more rain.”” At Hurley, on Monday, Mr. R. Barker, out 
with ‘* The Boy,”’ tried his hardest to get among the perch for the Piscatorial 
competition, but only succeeded in nailing two, going about }1b. and } 1b. 
respectively. I understand Mr. Wheatstone win: with six fish, going 3 lb. 2 oz. ; 
and my friend Mr, Haggett runs second and third, But you will have full details, 
doubtless, in your Club Reports. The poor result of the day’s doings may be 
safely put down ‘to the very bad state of the water, which, fiom its nasty 
colour, was evidently full of snow broth and fallen leaves. At Marlow, on 
Tuesday, the postponed Wycombe Angling Association competition came off ; 
very few roach and perch showing up in the evening at that comfortable 
angling resort, the George and Dragon, Great Marlow. Mr. Brooksbank, on 
this occasion, showed ten roach, scaling 541b., and, had he been amember, 
would simply have walked-in for the roach prize. Mr. Brooksbank, who, 
by the way, is an inveterate worm legerer, op the Monday took fourteen roach, 
going 5} 1b. At Cookham, although a great deal has been attempted, very 
little has been done, although Mr. Worboys and Mr. May have been fairly 
among the roach, the latter gentleman also nailing a perch of 2 1b. ro oz., and 
a Mr. Lord some decent chub.—Thursday evening: River again ‘on the 
rampage,’ in consequence of the immense quantities of rain which has fallea 
within the last twenty-four hours, The only fishing that will now pay is worm - 
legering the eddies for roach, and offering up a short prayer for an occasional 
perch or chub. Wind south-west.—Martow Buzz. 


Thaw es (Goring). 
Water thick, but not in bad order for roach fishing with worms. TE it keeps 
fine water will be in good order for jack and perch about Sunday or Monday. 


Nothing much doing; taking a few perch and a few jack; largest jack 5 lb.— 
J. Rusu. 








Thames (Kingston). 

The water is in good order for perch, jack, or dace fishing. The stream too 
great for chub fishing ; no places to fish with fine tackle. Should we have fine 
weather I should say there would be some good all-round fishing next week. 
T have only been out once since I last sent to you, 13 perch and one jack about 
3 1b. My son got a few perch yesterday; I did not see them. I have seen 
three or four large fish show themselves out in the stream, I was not close 
enough to say what sort of fish they were.—JouNn JoHNSON. 


Thames (Monkey Island). 
Water getting in good condition; by Saturday (if no more snow or rain) 
there will be good jack, perch and roach fishing. Nothing doing this last week, 
as the water has been entirely out of conlition. Last Thursday week two 


Thames (Richmond). ! 
The river is in splendid order for fishing now, and the water has just got low 
enough to fish in the holes. There has been a nice lot of bream taken to-day, 
and some very fine roach, but I have not seen a roach that would turn the scale 
I lp. Fishing looks well for the next three or four days, without we get a lot 
more rain to put the water up again. C. Brown, last two days, 20 lb. of roach 
,and dace; E. Brown, one day, 9 lb. of roach and dace; H. Brown, 3 dozen 
dace ; H. Hansel, one day, 3} dozen of roach and dace ; H. Wheeler, two days, 
18 lb. of roach and dace; J. Bushnell, three days, 26 lb. of roach and dace. 
There will be a lot of bream caught this next three or four days.—JOoHN 
BUSHNELL. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter). 


A queer bundle of news this week, and such a mixture of weather as is not 
very frequently my lot to report inso short a time. Tuesday, the 16th, was a 
decided improvement on the previous days, and was indulged in by many of the 
gentle craft, but nothing worth recording was taken. On Wednesday we 
hailed each other with the truth—for I believe there is more truth told with 
regard to the weather than of many other topics: ‘‘ How cold the wind blows, 
what a wild morning,” &c., ‘‘ Very little chance of sport to-day.’’ But it is 
an old adage, ‘* You never know till you try,” and it proved quite true, for both 
in the river and canal, when ten to one would have exclaimed there would be 
no sport, some capital sport was had; several fine tench, two small carp and 
about 5 1b. of eels were the contents of three creels. It blew great guns as 
evening came on, and also during the night. The morning of Wednesday 
came in quite the reverse; the sun shone splendidly until about 
nine o’clock, thus starting a few stragglers who returned ere noon, weather 
bound, for the sleet and snow came down from all points of the compass, and 
lay many feet deep on the moors, and as if was there seen as deep as two feet 
on Saturday evening. Friday was very fine, and two very pretty pike and some 
excellent roach were taken, but no perch. Since then we have had some sharp 
frosts. In fact all the ponds are frozen over, in some places three inches thick, 
consequently fishing will be 7z¢/ in those places for the present, unless we have 
a great change; but at the present, 7 p.m. Monday, it is freezing sharp, and 
the roads are very glassy. River fish still plentiful. FFlounders more so than 
I have known them for years. Bass, pollack, shad, and whiting equally so, 
but rather small. I saw a dish of perch, about twenty, which were taken in the 
nets with the above. They were not over large, but would have been a very 
pretty show for arodster. Salmon are still coming along, and from what I 
have seen at,Cowley Head Weir and Countess Weir, seem quite free from 
Saprolegia ferax. I presume these fish are all fresh from the sea, which may 








account for the same, and probably those few lately seen have been materially 
helped by the snow water which came down from the hills, and enabled them 
to leave those‘parts of the river they have so long been lingering in. Wildfowl 
not so plentiful; they seemed to have gone more southward, only a few wild- 
geese seen since Thursday last. Weather dull, but frosty, with every appear- 
ance of snow. Wind N.E.—FRANK GOSDEN. 


Ouse and Ivel (Blunham). 
These rivers are in splendid fishing condition, and to-day some fine sport has 
been had, a Mr. Bouch taking four fine fish,—E.. [If any of our readers want 
' good pike-fishing, we should advise their trying Elliott’s, of Biunham, see 
letter in our correspondence column this week.—ED. ] 


The River Suir and its Tributaries, Clonmel, Ireland. 

We have had nothing to say about the fishing here lately, but now that we 
have had a constant succession of floods (each one heavier than the last), there 
is some pike fishing, and great numbers of salmon and trout going up the river 
to their spawning beds. We are glad to say there are a few bailiffs put onthe 
river for the last month, and we don’t hear of any cases of poaching lately ; 
but now that the salmon are ascending the streams, strict watch ought to be 
kept on them, as it ison the streams in the winter months that the principal 
poaching is done. Captain Massy and Mr. Fred Clibborn killed some very 
good pike this season. We will have no salmon or trout fishing till the Ist of 


February.—Dora. 
Trent (Newark). 


During the latter part of last week the water of the late flood went down 
very slowly, and it had hardly got into anything like condition by Tuesday 
night, but by Wednesday, yesterday, it was in only fair worm condition. To- 
night, Thursday, it is a little better, rather higher than ordinary winter level, 
and a little discoloured ; but still I believe a few nice roach, dace, bream, &c., 
may be taken with the little cockspur worm. Chub and jack fishers may try 
their luck in a day or two. Chub with pith and brains; and jack either live- 
baiting or spinning. A few fish, roach, &c., have been taken this last day or 
two, but nothing worth recording. There has been a smart shower or two to- 
day, and rather a heavy wind from the West, but weather mild end genial con- 
sidering the time of year. And now according to promise, I will give a few 
directions forspinning with an artificial bait. We will suppose the angler to 
have a rod and reel suited for the purpose ; the reel should be a large sized one 
so as to be capable of holding the line comfortably, which, by the way, should 
be as strong as he can procure. I have seen anglers spinning with an ordinary 
chub or barbel line, with the gimp trace about three times stronger than the 
line. This plan causes endless worry and loss of baits. Now the last time I 
was in the shop of Mr. David Slater, Portland Street, Newark, I saw he hada 
rare lot of pike lines, splendid articles, and wonderfully cheap, strong enough 
to pull a porpoise out of the river, or tow a boat, and yet no thicker than stout 
gimp; price, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d, each; the latter the best in my idea, for they 
were longer, and would be cheaper in the long run; for when they had been 
worn some considerable time, they could be turned end for end and be like a new 
line; length of the longest, 80 yards. Havingsettled the line question, the 
next thing you want is a yard of gimp with a loop at one end and a spring 
loop and swivel at the other, and when you purchase these spring 
loops, see that they are sound, for I remember one of those loops playing me a 
scurvy trick once, Ihad hooked a good fish, when the loop, a steel! one, 





snapped, and—you know the rest. Next you will want a foot of gimp with a 
lead on it, one of those leads that hang below te line, is the best; this piece ~ 
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of gimp wants a loop at one end of it, and another of those spring loops and 
swivels at the other, tie your line to the loop on the end of the longest piece of 
gimp, and put the loop of the shortest on to the spring loop; and then, the 
gimp that is on the artificial bait, you loop on the other,spring loop and swivel ; 
it is the easiest way ; you can change your bait in an instant I won’t say 
anything about using the bait, the spinner must use his own judgment. Since 
my last note I have used Mr. Gregory’s ‘‘Clipper,”’ and find it a rattling bait ; 
it will spin real well in dead-water, which is a great advantage. Mr. Gregory 
has also brought out a new bait, which he calls the ‘‘ Windsor Bee”; it looks 
to me to be the best bait of the kind that has ever been invented ; it spins well 
in dead water, but why call it a ‘‘ Bee”? ? Sooner a wasp, for it is just the chap 
to sting, aye, and to some tune, too, as our friends the jack will find out to 
their cost; I can most confidently recommend the ‘‘ Windsor Bee.”? These two 
baits of Mr. Gregory’s, and the ‘*‘ FISHING GAZETTE Spoon,”’ will spin in 
dead-water; but ifany of our friends have an artificial bait that won’t, the editor 
of the FISHING GAZETTE has brought out a contrivance which he calls the 
‘‘FISHING GAZETTE Spinner.’’ It is fastened in front of the artificial bait 
that won’t spin, and after {that addition it will spin anywhere; it is a most 
useful article, and the price, I believe, is only one shilling; it is within the 
reach of all, and ought to have a place in every angler’s tackle-pocket. 
Amateur jack-fishers should make a xofe of this zzo/e ; and professionals—well, 
they won’t want any telling what to do, when they see the baits, &c., I have 
mentioned, for they will buy them at once.—TRENT OTTER. 


Trent (Alrewas). 


We have had in this locality another week of piscatorial stagnation. Like 
the weather, angling has been ‘‘a complete frost.”” The commencement of 
the week the water was running down nicely and rapidly, getting into good 
order for both pike and chub, but the weather was by far too ungenial to tempt 
my piscatorial brethren from the fireside. A sudden thaw set in on Tuesday 
which brought on another rise and discoloured the water to such an extent 
that successful sport has been out of the question. To-night (Thursday) the 
weather has the appearance of being more settled, and I would advise our 
anglers to give the cockspur worm a trial, as roach will most likely feed when 
the snow broth has run off. It is next to useless to try either for pike or chub 
at present.—JAMES GREGORY. 


Trent (Nottingham). 

On Monday, the water being in first-rate condition for bottom fishing, 
several anglers were prepared to operate on some of the noted places both up 
and down the river with either worms or maggots; but there was, however, a 
little too much colour in the water for chub fishing, which did not matter 
much, for the weather turned out so unpropitious and frosty that very little 
could be done with either of the baits mentioned. The pike fishers were also 
completely shut out, owing to all tae still places in the river and backwaters 
being covered with ice, which was a great disappointment to several gentlemen 
who are visiting Nottingham this week. On Wednesday, however, a favour- 
able change in the weather took place, and all signs of frost had disappeared, 
which, of course, was the signal to go after the roach and bream with worms 
for bait; and, as I have said, there being some colour left in the water, gave 
the bottom fishermen a good chance of sport ; for it should be observed that 
after there has been two or three frosty nights, and a change for the better sud- 
denly takes place, that is the proper time to angle for all the fish that bite in 
the winter months. They seem to all at once wake up and eagerly feed on the 
baits that are used in cold weather; but what bait to offer them the angler 
must be guided by the condition the water is then in and the proper spots to 
fish after there has been a frost, which for roach, dace or bream are still places 
with a sandy bottom. Now this should be remembered, for none of the three 
fish just mentioned will leave the still parts of the river for several months to 
come. At the time of writing both roach and bream are biting well at worms, 
and are sure to continue to do so if the weather will permit, which at the present 
time is mild but rather stormy.—W. BAILEY. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 
Very few anglers have turned out during the week. Up to yesterday (Wed- 


nesday), when there was a fair quantity out bottom fishing, they succeeded in 
taking a few fish, viz., grayling, roach, and dace. The grayling were killed 
with maggots, and the coarse fish were taken with the small brandling worm. 
To-day (Thursday) there is a slight flush on the Derwent from the heavy rain 
that fellin the night. This flush will greatly improve fishing, for it will tale 
the snow broth out of the water. If the weather will but continue fine, good 
sport ought to be had up to Christmas, with both fly and bottom fishing, 
With weather and water permitting, anglers must work hard for a dish of 
grayling at this season of the year, and if they miss the feeding time, which is 
but of very short duration, it is all over for that day. The fish generally rjses 
the best at this time of the year, from one to three, and the deep runs and 
smooth glidings are the best places to fish fur grayling on both these rivers, 
the furnace and dyed hackle are the only flies that are required for ejther 
river up to Christmas. A few pike fishers have been out trying their jj) 
during the past week, but I hear their takes are not worth recording.—q_ is 
EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 


Yore (Yorkshire). Savy 

My expectations of bad weather expressed in my report on this river in last 
week’s issue were fully verified, as heavy gales and rain storms prevailed during 
the early portion of the week, rendering angling of any kind an impossibility. 
Both the Yore and Wharfe rose to a great height, especially the last named ; 
in fact it is said that such a flood has not taken place for the period of three 
years. Whole acres of lands were submerged, and in some cases, where houses 
were situated on low-lying ground, the occupiers had to take 
refuge in the upper rooms. On Thursday, however, a _ sharp 
frost set in, and has continued up to the present date (Nov. 22nd). 
Should it hold out for another week, there should be sone capital sport in the 
upper waters of the Yore for grayling, using the little red worm or gentles for 
bait. But it is not every angler that is gifted with such a love of his favourite 
sport as to face the inclement weather that usually exists at this time of the 
year—no, not even when lured on by the prospect of a good dish of grayling. 
—FRANCIS M. WALBRAN. 





AN APOLOGY. 


E much regret that through some mistake on the part of 

our correspondent, ‘‘ Marlow Buzz,” it was stated in his 

report last week that “‘the Rev. Banks, fishing with Vaughan, had 
een summoned and fined for fishing in a supposed private 


portion of the Thames.” We have this (Friday) morning, just as 
we are going to press, received a letter, of which the following is 
a copy, and we at once insert it :— 


Wedmore Lodge, Remenham, 
Henley-on-Thames, November 25. 

S1r,—-My attention has just been called to a notice on page 556 of your 
paper signed by ‘‘ Marlow Buzz.”’ 

I beg to state I was not fishing that day, nor have I for the last two years 
past fished with the man mentioned. I was not summoned or fined. 

I must request you to contradict the report in your next issue, and also give 
me thename and full address of your informant, ‘* Marlow Buzz,’’ or I shall 
place the case in the hands of my solicitor.—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD W. BANKS. 


We have not had time to communicate with our correspondent, 
but we are sure he will clear up the matter. His words implied 
no discredit on any one, but rather the reverse, and he expressed 
a hope that on public grounds the matter would be taken up and 
the rights of anglers on the Thames upheld; but, as we said 
before, we regret he has made-a mistake in the names of the 
persecuted anglers, whoever they may have been. That the per- 
secution should no longer be possible is the chiefaim of the new 
society of which we give an account this week. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A LARGE CHUB. 
On looking through the Azals of Sporting the other day, I was surprised to 
find on record that in October, 1824, a chub was taken from the Lea witha 
single-hair line, weighing 6 lb. 3 0z. It was caught on a No. ro hook baited 
with paste. A 1emarkable fact is that it was minus two belly-fins. It was 
afterwards preserved by the Amicable Society of Anglers, situate at the Hoise 
and Groom, Lea Bridge. I wonder ifit is in existence now ? 


A REMARKABLE TROUTING INCIDENT. 

A friend, writing in reply toa letter to him asking for such information 
respecting the habits of the Thames trout as he could supply, amongst other 
interesting facts, gives the following incident. He says :—‘‘ I was fishing from 
the weir-top at Shepperton ona bright fine morning in, I think, the year 1857. 
Beneath me, as I cast the spinning bait hither and thither with ambidextrous 
precision, the boiling stream flashed in the sunbeams. I was pretty well sea- 
soned to the otherwise vertigo-inducing turmoil and I therefore could note the 
rampant beauty of the weir stream as I sought to entice a large trout known to 
be in the neighbourhood. From five in the morning till eight this persistent 
angling went on, and as the clock struck I was suddenly reminded by that 
vacuum which Nature particularly abhors—an empty stomach—that it was 
breakfast time. 

As I would have stepped from the beam to the footings below, I saw not ten 
yards from me the expected fish hunting his own breakfast. A shoal of bleak 
skipped as he rose, and I returned without more ado to the coign of vantage I 
before occupied. Bear in mind that it was quite 8 feet above the cataract, and 
immediately below the huge rush of water made an under-current of screw-like 
course, which was ordinarily quite forcible enough to drown a dog, if not 
aman, 

With exceeding care I made a neat cast of the dainty bait into the eddy near 
by which I had observed the trout. Like a tiger from his lair, he was uponit. 
‘he reel spun round with whirring velocity, and out went the line. In the 
sudden excitement, I got some of this line slack and loosely hanging—a fatal 
fault always in tiout-fishing—and whilst nervously trying to put it right—the 
frantic fish tugging away the while—I overbalanced myself and fell, rod in 
hand, head over heels into the boiling stream. My rod slipped from my hand, 
and as I was whirled round and round in the aforesaid under—current, bumping 
against the boulders and concrete blocks at the bottom all the time, I felt dimly 
that the line was enmeshing my legs and arms; in fact, it was winding itself up 
on my body. 

I felt ail this distinctly, for when under water seconds seem like hours, and 
I was beginning in a calm, unconcerned sort of way to wonder how long I should 
be drowning in that horrid, gurgling, bubbling, [rumbling water, when I was 
all at once shot forward, and gettting my arms free at the same time, I struck 
out upwards and towards what in my bewildered state I had an idea was a sky- 
light. It turned out to be a huge mass of foam and I was soon some twenty 
yards down stream, lying exhausted in shallow water near anisland, which then 
rose, willow-covered, from the main’channel. Near it were the homes of many 
a good fish, 

Ilaving got rid of some of the water from my stomach and taken in a few 
wholesome cubic feet of air, I ventured to rise up and look round. It occurred 
to me also that I had lost my rod and line—Hullo! what is this; oh, its 
the line wound round my legs. To undo it was the work of an instan‘, and 
attached to one end I found my rod quite uninjured. I rapidly wound up the 
line and found that it was fast into something which was not very far off, in 
fact it seemed entangled in some near roots overhanging a deep recess in the 
island. I twisted it rather sharply, when out sped the fish into the stream—for 
it was still on, and had only sought its covert to sulk—and in ten minutes a 
nice Thames trout was killed. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ANGLING. 

‘* Napour Notpole,’’ writing in the edition of old Barker’s book of so long 
back as 1655, thus describes some of the vices of other sports and the 
superiority of angling. Anglers are a conceited lot over their pet pastime, and 
doubtless this will interest them. 

‘Cards, dice and tables pick thy purse, 
Drinking and drabbing bring a curse ; 
Hawking and hunting spend thv chink, 
Bowling and shocting end in drink. 
The fighting-cock and the horse-race 
Will sink a good estate apace. 
Angling doth bodyes exercise, 

And maketh soules holy and wise 
By blessed thoughts and meditation. 
This, this is anglers’ recreation ; 
Health, profit, pleasure mix’t together, 
All sports to this not worth a feather.” 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
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THE FISHERIES OF THE. LEE (CORK). 


Ap HE Cork Fishery Conservators are now reduced to the 

humiliating position of being obliged, through lack of funds, 
to dismiss their staff of bailiffs, and to leave the river to become 
a prey to poachers. Gentlemen who have been receiving a large 
revenue from these fisheries have failed to contribute a few 
pounds towards the preservation, and this, one of the best rivers 
in Ireland, is left abandoned and derelict by those who have a 
direct interest in maintaining its reputation. The meeting of the 
Conservators on last Thursday was characteristic. The situation 
was acknowledged to be desperate, yet here was the argument 
urged: ‘one gentleman who owns three miles of the finest 
fishery on the Lee, and who got a good round sum during the last 
two years for less than half of the fishery, said it was not fair that 
the upper proprietors should be called upon to subscribe when 
nine-tenths of the fish were killed by the netmen who never gave 
any money towards the preservation of the river. This liberal- 
minded gentleman was informed that angling was a luxury, and 
should be paid for if it were to be obtained; but such logic could 
have very little effect upon a man who proposed to subscribe £10 
conditional upon £190 being subscribed by the other proprietors. 
It was announced that the Anglers’ Club, which had in ten years 
expended over /'900 in the preservation of the river, had virtually 
ceased to exist. The same narrow-minded policy which has left 
the river Lee deserted to-day was the contributory cause of the 
dissolution of the Anglers’ Club. If I were justified in intro- 
ducing into this article a political allusion, I would ask how could 
an unfortunate tenantry be happy or prosperous under landlords 
of this class ? A doubt was expressed by some of the members 
as to the probability of raising such a large sum, but the gentle- 
man who offered £'10 conditionally upon the £190 being sub- 
scribed, did not relax. The offer reminds me of one made bya 
certain needy attorney in an enterprising Parliamentary borough 
not far from here—namely, that he would subscribe £50 towards 
some local charitable object ifnineteen other electors would each 
contribute a similar sum. 

The Fishery Inspectors in their report of the operations for the 
year 1879, speak favourably of the salmon-fishing in the Cork 
district and its tributaries, the capture of fish being in excess of 
that of 1878. In fact, the fisheries in this district have improved 
steadily for several years. The license duty for rods, lines and nets 
for this year amounted to £551, besides £ 32 7s. for fines, £3 10s. 
received for sale of forfeited engines, and a contribution from 
the Cork Anglers’ Club of £52 10s., with £2 bank interest, 
making a total of £ 639 9s. 6d. available for protecting the river. 
The report proceeds to say that the Conservators have done all in 
their power to secure that result, and had been much assisted by 
the Cork Anglers’ Club, which, it was rumoured, would soon 
cease toexist,a matter much to be deployed, and proprietors of 
fisheries and all others at all interested should use their best exer- 
tions to prevent it. The returns from Bantry and Skibbereen 
districts were likewise satisfactory as regards the quantity of 
breeding fish on the spawning beds, which in the former was 
stated to be never greater. The results of the year just closed 
have not been of so satisfactory a character. The angling has 
proved upon the Lee a lamentable failure. For the first few 
months very few springers were taken, Hopes were entertained 
that an improvement would take place towards the end of March 
and commencement of April. These hopes were not realised, 
and the disappointment was intensified by the utter failure of 
the peal fishing. It is not difficult to trace the causes of such 
an unlooked for state of things. Within our memory we have 
not had such a dry season in this latitude. Between October and 
December of last year there was nota flood to take up the breed- 
ing fish to their spawning beds. The river Lee was frozen over 








for three weeks before Christmas—a most unusual occurrence.. 
The first wiuter floods did not come down until January, and’ 
then, for the first time, the spawning fish, with an occasional 
springer, began torun to the upper waters. During the low state 
of the rivers the poaching carried on in the tidal way was 
simply disastrous. Night after night long trains of drift nets 
were laid across the channels in the harbour, and hundreds of fish 
were destroyed. 

During Christmas week spring salmon were selling at Queens- 
town and in Cork for 6d. perlb. The month or six weeks that 
intervened between that and the opening of the season did not 
afford sufficient time for stocking the river, especially on account 
of the unfavourable weather and the destructive system of illegal 
fishing. 

It may be asked why this poaching was permitted? From the 
mouth of the harbour to the City of Cork there are about eighteen 
or twenty miles of tidal waters to be protected. The Government 
supplied a gunboat for six weeks, but it would require two gun- 
boats and a half-dozen boats’ crews to grapple with the illegal 
fishing pursued in the harbour. Drift nets afford great facilities 
for poaching. They are dropped in the tidal way at night and 
anchored, and there they are left, while the boat’s crew conceal 
themselves in some nook or corner out of the view of the 
bailiffs if the latter should happen to pass by. Nets have been 
often detected in full operation by means of a grappling-iron 
hanging from the stern of the boat, but it is impossible to catch 
the owners, because they lie at the time in their place of conceal- 
ment. There were few floods in the commencement of the year 
to take up the fish ; an dwhat with the exceptionally dry weather, 
and the steady and persistent operations of illegal fishermen, it is 
easy to account for the scarcity of fish and the dearth of good 
sport. In May the rivers got low again, and during the summer 
there was no rain of any consequence. Any that fell was soaked 
up by the parched soil and did not increase the flow in the river. 
The peal which came in considerable quantities were not able to 
ascend to the fishing streams, and were either killed by nets or 
destroyed by poachers. Then, again, the Conservators of the 
river ran short of funds, and were obliged to disband their staff of 
bailiffs, leaving the whole river, from its source at Gongane Barra 
to the harbour’s mouth, a distance of sixty miles, utterly destitute 
of care. The result I pointed out in previous communications— 
namely, that every hole and stream containing fish was either 
poisoned, blown up with dynamite, or netted. Itisa melancholy 
story from beginning to end, and may be traced to the narrow- 
mindedness and illiberality to which I have already adverted. 

Cork, Nov. 24. ANGLER. 

—_—_— 


THREE SCENES IN AN ANGLER’S LIFE, 

BOUT two months ago, on a fine Saturday afternoon, I took 
my seat in a railway carriage to take a journey some forty 
miles northward on a fishing expedition. The engine had given 
three shrill whistles as a signal of its readiness, and the train was just 
upon the move when a gentleman, similarly equipped as myself, 
and evidently bound on the same errand, threw open the carriage 
door and jumped in ; he seated himself opposite to me, and after 
a few casual remarks, we were soon conversing together in that 

sociable way peculiar to anglers when they meet. 
After a while our conversation turned upon the subject of rods, 
my companion remarking that the one which he had with him 
was purchased about ten years ago froma young man who was 
leaving England ; he also mentioned that it had a peculiarity 
which he had never before witnessed in a fly rod, viz., that the 
joints screwed into their respective ferrules. I immediately asked 
him where the young man had lived, and on hearing that it was 
at R——, my native place, I felt sure that both the rod and its 
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former owner were old acquaintances of mine. On the gentleman 
taking it from its case and showing it to me, my surmise proved 
correct—it had been formerly the property of a cousin of mine, and 
who now, poor fellow, was lying in a foreign grave. 

What a flood of recollections the sight of that old fly rod called 
up to my mind ; the remembrances of scores of happy days that 
I had spent with its owner in years gone by, and which now could 
never be recalled. Soon after my companion alighted, leaving me 
alone; I thereupon fell into a kind of dreamy reverie, the subject 
of my thoughts being the incident just related. But of all the 
shifting scenes connected with my dead cousin’s life that flitted 
through my mind in quick succession, I think the following 
three were most indelibly impressed upon it. 

A bright, sunny afternoon in April, the air resounding with 
the shouts of a troop of happy schoolboys issuing from the doors 
of a large boys’ school, situate in a cathedral town of Yorkshire. 
Apart from the others are two lads, hurrying towards a trout 
stream which flowed at no great distance. One of them, your 
humble servant, the othera straight, handsome fellow of eighteen, 
my cousin, alluded to above. He was a perfect enthusiast in the 
gentle art; pursuing it in every branch, dressing all his own 
flies and getting dishes of both trout and grayling when no one 
else could do anything. Every half-holiday was he to be found by 
the river side, and on this occasion, eager to imbue me with the 
same spirit, he had induced me to accompany him. We were 
soon on the b nk of the river, which was just clearing off after a 
flood. How well can I remember every incident connected with 
that first lesson in angling; how patiently my cousin showed me 
how to put the minnow on aspinning flight, curving it so skilfully 
that, when drawn against the stream, it looked like one straight 
line of silver; and how expectantly I looked on, watching 
anxiously the result. Ihad not long to wait. A sudden splash— 
the glimpse ofa bright golden side gleaming through the water— 
andthe bending of his rod proclaimed the capture of a good 
trout. He soon had it tired out, and then showed me how to net 
it. This victim was soon followed by another, and then comesa 
third. I was delighted. Never before had I witnessed anything 
of the kind. From that very hour I was a fisherman at heart, and 
at the present time am quite as great an enthusiast as ever my 
cousin was. I only wish that I could add, “and as great an 
adept.” : 

Yes, every moment of that happy half-holiday comes nowas 
forcibly to my mind as though it happened yesterday, instead of 
well nigh fifteen years ago. 

The next scene, some three years later. A bitter cold day in De- 
cember, witha slight cover of snowupon the ground, thesky a steely 
blue, the hedges and ‘trees sparkling with icicles. We had both 
left school now, and were entering upon the sterner lesson of life, 
viz., that of earning our own living ; but still every day that we 
could get, and the evenings as well in summer time, were devoted 
to our favourite’sport. Under my cousin’s tuition I had advanced 
considerably in the gentle art, and could now hold my own with 
most people; on the present occasion we were on our way to a 
village some seven miles distant from R , to fish with worm for 
grayling, a kind of sport much in vogue on the Yorkshire rivers, 
and known among the angling fraternity as “ swimming the 
worm.” 

We reached our destination and commenced fishing about ten 
o'clock a.m. ; it was cold work at first until your fingers got used 
to it, but the fish were well on, and that, in our eyes, made up for 
everything. Every now and then my companion’s cheery ‘ Halloa” 
in the distance would announce another addition to his basket, to 
which I in turn would respond, 

It is a most killing method of fishing for grayling during the 
winter months; that is, for any one who understands the habits of 





of the fish, and who is impervious to the discomforts of the 
weather. 

And so the short winter day wore on, all too short to our minds; 
darkness fast approaching compels us to desist and adjourn to the 
little country inn. We had tea there, followed by a pipe and 
glass in the chimney-corner, and then off we set back on our seven 
mile walk, rendering the darkness cheerful with joke and song. I 
find, on reference to my angling diary, that on the day alluded to 
my cousin’s take was 27 grayling, my own 19, 

Again, two years later, the scene this time, not the rippling 
trout stream in the April sunshine, or the bank of the river in its 
wintry garb, but the crowded railway station of a large manufac- 
turing town, I can hear now the bustle and noise, the shouts of 
the porters, and the shrill whistles of the engines, and see my 
cousin’s handsome face looking earnestly into mine as he pressed 
my hand in a last farewell. Poor fellow! he thought, as a many 
more have done, that he could better his position in a foreign 
land, and was then on his way to a seaport town to take ship for 
Australia. 

“ T hope to come back some day, old fellow,” he said, “and 
have many a happy day with you in the old spots, Good-bye; 
mind und write telling me all the news. Good-bye.” The train 
moved away, he nodding a last farewell, and his face passed away 
from my view for ever in this world. 

I had several letters from him, and for a time he seemed to 
prosper; then followed a long interval of silence, broken one 
morning by a black-edged letter informing me of my poor cousin’s 
death. He had, it seemed, been mortally wounded ina football 
match, and after lingering in great pain forsome weeks, had died 
in a hospital. 

Poor W. N., it is no foolish sentimentality that causes me to 
pen these lines, but simply a wish to pay a slight tribute to your 
dear memory; and possibly many will read this short retrospect 
who bear still the same loving remembrance of you that I do, and 
who will join with me in the earnest wish that your spirit has fled 
to that unknown land “where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Francis M. WALBRAN. 


(tne Se a 





TO ANGLING CLUB SECRETARIES. 


X7E shall esteem it a favour if any of our friends in any part 
of the country will send us two copies of their club rules. 
We wish to compare them, and draw up a set of rules for publica- 
tion in the Gazette for the use of those who may wish to form 
Clubs and Preservation Societies. 
ee 





ANGLERS should. always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain; and it has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond's Extract. It is for sale at all chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is new 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hiats, useful directions, and valuable iutormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. ‘The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Fike Ro s, Lines, Reels, baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Figs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—* The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“* Oxford,” and the “ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch. Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. — 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait, The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable, 
success,—See that the name “ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvrt.] 


Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern, Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 


SPAWNING TIME OF TROUT IN AMERICA. 


S1r,—I see a letter on this point, so beg to inform you that my own 
American brook trout are now spawning ; also that this, or a fortnight earlier 
—say the first week of November—is the usual time in America, though in 
some parts they begin in October ; and, in others, the spawning season is as 
late as February—being, I presume, modified by temperature and other cou- 
ditions. : 

I have received cases of the eggs of this fish as Jate as April, if I recollect 
rightly.—I am, &c., 

Cray Fishery, Foots Cray, Kent, Nov, 20. 

SS a 
2 jACK FISHING. 

S1r,—When the rivers are in flood or frozen up and unfishable, nothing to 
the angling mind is more agreeable than to reflect upon the happy days spent 
during the year now almost passed, and to lay out plans and make arrangements 
for future operations. To those of your readers who are fond of pike-fishing 
in a river which, in the opinion of many, is'a veritable jack paradise, I would re- 
commend them to try Blunham, on the London and North-Western Railway, 
which has the advantage not only of being one of the privilege railway ticket 
stations, but it can be easily reached in a moderate journey from Broad Street, 
Chalk Farm, or Kensington stations. The river is the Ouse, the fishing right 
belonging to Thomas Elliott, of the Three Horseshoes Inn, who preserves his 
portion, who is very attentive to anglers, who provides them with live bait if so 
requested, and permits those gentlemen to fish who patronise his hostelry. 

Here you have preserved fishing in abundance, not only in the Ouse, but 
also in the Ivel, where there is abundance of good roach andsome chub. The 
Ivel has the advantage of being only two minutes’ walk from his house. Asa 
pike river nothing could possibly be more perfect than the Ouse. Starting 
from Barford Bridge where the fishing commences, you have a broad expanse 
of water on either side, with splendid eddies where no doubt heavy pike may 
sometimes be taken. Only three minutes’ walk below this bridge you have a 
lock very occasionally used, and a capital back water, with abundance of rush 
beds and quiet pools; descending the river onits right bank you find rushes, 
reeds and sedges all in great profusion, with plenty of excellent lay-byes and one 
or two aits, at the tails cf which some large fish are generally waiting for the 
angler’s attention. At Barford Biidge a fisherman’s attendant resides, and a 
letter addressed to G. Pack, fisherman’s attendant, will receive attention. It 
would be well that the angler should get him to secure a boat, the river being 
of good width, the likely places can be more easily approached than in fishing 
from the bank. Mr. Elliott’s water extends about two miles, and couid not be 
well and truly fished in less than two or three days. The charges at the Three 
Horseshoes are moderate, and the angler has his home comforts well attended 
to by the hostess. Elliott spares not coals, but gives you a thoroughly warm 
and well-lighted sitting-room, so that after your day’s sport you may smoke 
your calumet and think, as I did, how lucky you are to find such quiet, clean 
and well-appointed quarters. THOMAS HUGGETT. 


CHARLES C. CAPEL. 


HOW LONG WILL PIKE LIVE OUT OF WATER? 


S1R,—Would you kindly inform me through your GAZETTE the longest time 
a pike would retain life out of water? Begging to apologise for troubling 
you, Iam, &c., W. L. Cooper. 

60, Wortham Road, Camden Square, Nov. 23. 

[In cold weather pike will live a long time out of water. We have caught 
pike at 12 a.m., killed them, as we thought, with a blow on the head, and at 
12 p.m, they have ‘‘ moved,’ but whether this movement was remains of life or 
merely muscular contortion we cannot say.—ED. | 


RIVER FISHING AND FISH PRESERVATION.—ROD AND 
LINE v. NET FISHING. 

Srr,—As Iam about forming an association or club for the object of pre- 
serving the fishery in a small river in the country, for the benefit of anglers 
with rod and line, and to puta stop to net fishing and other objectionable 
practices, I would like, through the medium of your useful journal, to obtain 
answers to a few queries. Could you or any of your numerwus readers oblige 
me with a sketch, or rough draft, of the form of agreement required to be 
entered into or signed by the riverine proprietors or landowners of the grounds 
through which the river runs; also the rent, nominal (where there are pre- 
cedents for such), usually paid for the right of fishing, so as to enable the com- 
mittee of the association or club to prosecute offenders infringing their rules or 
acquired privileges. Does it make any difference if the river is a navigable 
one, wholly or partly, and under what Act should proceedings be taken ? 
Do public rights as regards fishing in navigable rivers, or portions of them 
that are navigable, and used accordingly, override private rights or agreements 
entered into between an association and_ the riverine proprietors or landowners. 

Perhaps my queries open too wide a field as regards rivers in general, subject 
as many of them are to conservancy authorities, or affected otherwise, and 
that it may not be possible to afford definite answers to my questions. At the 
same time I would like to elicit from some of your correspondents any answer 
they can give or any further particulars that my inquiries may suggest to their 
minds, and which might prove useful to me in carrying out the object proposed, 
—Iam, &c., Cy 


STEAM LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 


S1Rr,—I beg to inform you that a public meeting will be held on Monday, 
the 29th inst , at 8 p.m., at Willis's Rooms, St. James’s, Arthur Otway, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair; when all those interested in the above subject are invited 
to attend and express their views. J. LANDER, 

Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, 24th Nov., 1880, 








THE STEAM-LAUNCH NUISANCE. 


S1r,—A great number of anglers will agree with Mr. Marriot that the mere 
numbering of steam-launches will be sure to end in a complete failure. 

One thing I should like to call attention to. During the fence months and 
consequent absence of anglers, may I ask who will be there to see at 














what rate a steam launch is travelling? Now this is just the time they do the 
most harm (from the angler’s point of view) by breaking up the fresh spawn, 
washing it on to the banks, or floating it down stream, thereby lessening the 
value of a close time. 

Steam-launches having been proved destructive to fish-spawn, destructive to 
the banks of the river, and most dangerous to human life, ought to be put an 
entire stop to—at least above Kew or Richmond—as the upper portions of the 
Thames in many places (owing to aits) are far too narrow for them. : 

Again, look at the great increase in numbers during the last few years, 

Ifa thing is really proved dangerous why not prevent any chance of accident 
by treating it as would be a locomotive on the road or a bicycle on the pave- 
ment,—stop it ? Fo MM: 


GILLAROO TROUT AND CALIFORNIA SALMON. 


S1r,—Yesterday (Sunday) I arrived home from Ireland with Gillaroo ova, 
and hasten to inform you that I found on arrival a shipment of California 
salmon ova kindly sent me by Professor Baird, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, through the New York agent of Messrs. Spratt, of biscuit-factory 
renown. They had been carefully unpacked on the 2nd inst. by one of my 
men, and are now hatching out. The voyage was, like my own, a rough one, 
forty-seven bullocks having been lost during it; and some, in fact a good few, 
of the eggs were dead. J 

These eggs were packed in. a tall square box in trays one above another, 
with an ice-chamber above them. The middle layers, as is usually the case in 
this method of packing, were the worst; in one or two of them there was hardly 
a good egg, Iam told. However, I here beg to thank Professor Baird and 
the United States Fish Commission for their courtesy in sending me these eggs. 
if any of your readers own a warm stream, or stream of moderate warmth, I 
shall be very happy to send them some of the fry at a very slight cost, as our 
water is so intensely cold from ice-cold springs that, though admirably adapted 
to trout, it hardly answers for Californian salmon. I believe that this fish has 
been very successfully acclimatised in one or two streams in Norfolk. To-day 
I have been catching up the stock American brook trout for spawning pure 
poses. These fishes are only 22 months old, but some few have spawned 
already; others we spawned to-day ; and a good many will be ready in a few. 
days. They have grown wonderfully, having been fed with Spratt’s Patent 
Fish Biscuits pounded to the size of apea or small bean. They go at it like 
tigers, and it seems evidently to suit them remarkably well. I have not yet 
tried it with my young fry, but feel confident that, when granulated to a proper 
size, the young fry could not have a better food, as it floats a very long time on 
the surface, and, being compounded of very nutritious substances, must be a 
long step in the right direction. American growers who have had experience 
in these biscuits are loud in their praise—so far as I can see, with good reason. 
I shall hope to report progress at an early date next year, as the salmon now 
hatching ought to feed earlyian January. If this food answers, as the American 
growers say it does (and they are not likely to order it in tons, as they do, unless 
that be the case), we have a very difficult problem solved, and to Spratt’s 
Patent our thanks are due for its solution. 

At last, after three expeditions to Treland, and a very considerable expense 
in time, money, special gear, and cther difficulties and discomforts, I have 
brought home a case of Gillaroo trout ova in fine cendition. I was anxious to 
cffc1 them for sale at a very low rate, but am compelled to raise the price for 
these eggs to £5 per 1000, very little when their value is remembered. One 
thing the buyer can feel sure about, namely, that these eggs come from the 
true Gillaroo, as the gizzard could be felt in all the fishes stripped. This 
gizzard takes up so much room in the body of the trout that they hold very 
few eggs as compared with an ordinary trout. 

Another curious fact is, that these trout come down to spawn instead of 
going upwards to do so._This was so last year, when there was great flooding 
of all the waters of the district, and it also occurred this season, when there 
has been the severest drought known for very many years in the island: it 
must therefore be a confirmed habit of the Gillaroo. 

When Mr, Parnaby first offered the ova of the .S, Fondinalis for sale in this 
country he asked, and in some cases obtained, £100 (one hundred pounds 
sterling) for 1000 eggs. Ithink, therefore, £5 a very moderate scale of charge 
for a species of fish which’all who know it acknowledge to be a game fish, 
good for table, and a feeder on flies and snails rather than on its own or 
kindred species—its beauty speaks for itself. 

We were kindly invited to net several places in Ireland, but found that the 
trout would not be ready to spawn fora very considerable time. The natives 
say it is the latest season they have ever known. 

By the way, I fear that the amount of poaching going on in Ireland is far 
greater than should be—every one seems to know the habits, manners and 
customs of the trout to a surprising extent, unless self-interest be at the bottom 
of it. I fancy they have tasted fried ‘‘ frays’’ (peas, or fish eggs), and mean 
to try them again as opportunity serves. 

No doubt saimon-fishing is a right-royal sport, the exclusive privilege of the 
wealthy, but I thmk there would be more benefit to the country generally and 
more funds for the preservation of the rivers in Ireland (and they need it more 
and more every year) if people would not go quite so selfishly to work—it seems 
a system of suction, or squeezing, from end to end. 

Let us take some case, not naming the locality, as it stands pretty much the 
same all over the island. Iam told aman goes to Ireland, say, to fish the 
west coast rivers; his railway fares will be about £7 to £8 there and back, and 
very cheap too; the service to Dublin v/é¢ Holyhead is perfect, and the Irish | 
railways are very fair. Arrived at his hotel, he looks out a gillie, and then” 
takes his ‘‘rod,’’ say, £4 per week. Perhaps the water may be out of order 
for some weeks just after his arrival, which is a ‘‘ sell’? with a vengeance, for hotel 
living in the remoter parts of Ireland is not very grand; wherever I have been 
the meat has been of a very “offal’’ character, except when a land league 
meeting was held and the hotel was full of constabulary officers and magis- 
trates, when the feeding was certainly up to the proper scale. This proves 
tl:at good fcod is to be got in Ireland, if the powers that be choose, or are made, 
to get it. 

In country hotels the servants are generally the very essence of dirt. (Iam 
not speaking of one only, mind you. I have had some considerable experience 
in various part of ould Erin.) So the fisherman must make up his mind to see 
sights of no ordinary character before he leaves home. Now suppose the 
water in good trim, and he be lucky enough to get a good week’s fishing, 
although he pays £4 for it ; on the off-chance he has to pay for or else give up 
his fish, or all but one or two. The custom in this respect varies on different 
waters, I am told. 

When all is taken into consideration I am inc!:nod to agree with a friend 
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who, when talking over it said—‘‘It has always struck me that it is a case of a 
—— big fly at one end of aline and a greater fool at the other.” 

Now, there is quite enough « feeling’’ in the island already, and I have no 
wish to stir up strife there or anywhere else, but it does strike me that either 
lowering or abolishing the charge for the ‘rod’? with an increase of that for 
fish caught would be fairer to the angler ; he would then only pay for what had 
been caught—or else, to make sure of an income, keep up the rod charge, and 
let the angler keep, without payment, his fish. Of course, however, I am 
pleading for the benefit not only of the angler from England but also for that 
of the country—as, more anglers, more money spent in Iraland ; thereby the 
country will be enricked, and the fisheries very little, if at all injured. What 
are the respective numbers and weights of fish caught by the rods of anglers 
as compared with those of the net fisheries? Let the lessees and proprietors 
of fisheries answer, if they have figures to prove to the contrary, the statement I 
now make, that the former scarcely, ifever, exceed a fraction of a per cent. of 
the latter. 

I was taken bya friend to see the salmon-leap of Belleek ; it is a fine sight 
to see the great fish passing up the falls in various paths—sometimes succeeding, 
at others falling back with a ‘“walloping ” sound, and soon making fresh 
attempts. It seems inconceiveable that a fish should have power to overcome 
the enormous force of a surging torrent of water with broken rocks piercing 
the current. Still, they do it, as would appear, very easily. Some time ago 
a pass was put up, but the salmon refused to use it, preferring the old road 
which they and their ancestors had used for ages to any new-fangled dodges of 
man. This shows, I think, how necessary it is, in constructing a pass, to make 
itlook as much like nature as possible—in other words, to hide its artificiality 
as much as possible, 

In conclusion, I beg to thank all those who were so kind to me in Treland, 
and to assure them that I shall long remember my trip in search of trout ova 
with great pleasure. If I returned with but one case, it was not for the lack 
of invitations to fill more,—I am, &c., GHAss ©, CAPEL, 

Cray Fishery, Foot’s Cray, Kent, 

Noy. 15, 1880. 

geet Gillaroo ova should “eye” in about five weeks, if moderate weather 

prevail. 





THE CHRISTCHURCH AVON AND THE SALMON ACT. 


_SiR,—In yours of the 13th inst. appeared a letter on the above subject, 
signed ‘‘ Ferox.’? As the conservator representing the fishermen on the Board 
my attention has been called to it by them, 

They one and all deny that the fish exhibited in the quantity described by 
‘‘ Ferox’’ at Bournemouth, were caught at the Avon’s mouth. 

Certainly “Ferox,” with his knowledge of the Acts, &c., ought not to have 
let the fishmonger pass unnoticed. He had no more right to sell or exhibit 
them, than the parties had to catch them. 

As to the libel on the fisherman and his family and their sanitary affairs, 
other parties will no doubt see to it. 

The fishermen have an ancient and undoubted right to fish at the mouth of 
the river, and at the best of seasons it is a precarious living—of course it is a 
reat eyesore to the upper proprietors, but I really believe that to the present 
time fishing has been conducted fairly on both sides, and no bad feeling exists 
as ‘* Ferox’’ would infer. 

I agree with him the present bailiff is a respectable man, anxious to do his 
duty, and sometimes he has a trying time of it—what with watching the nets 
at the mouth, and the gentlemen who catch salmon fry at the mill and other 
shoals, who apparently do not know them from dace. 

Apologising for occupying so much of your space, Iam, &c., 

Christchurch, Noy. 19th, 1880. GEORGE WHITE. 





SUN-FISH. 


S1R,—In looking over the FisHtnG GAzeETrTE I find in the correspondence, 
and under the heading of some queries, a party who signs himself“ F. R.C. S.” 
jancies that my adventure with a sun-fish, and published in the GAZETTE of 
Sept. 4th is a cooked-up yarn, and, to use his own words, would have much 
interested the Marines; and he goes on to state that the fish was caught by 
putting a rope overhisneck. Will ““F.R. C. S,” just take the trouble to 
refer again to that paper, and with the assistance of a good pair of spectacles— 
for surely his eyesight is bad—read that story over again, and see if I have 
mentioned anything about putting the rope over his neck? I distinctly 
mentioned that I put the rope over his head. Every one adopts this plan here 
when they attempt to catch asun-fish. It is much the best plan ; for the 
instant the rope is over his head he starts off like an arrow; then the running 
bow-liné or slip-knot jams up all taut round his body. When it comes to his 
fins, which form a capital toggal—they being situated two-thirds the length of 
his body from the head and one-third from his tail, or I should say his rudder— 
he has then no possible chance of escape. “F.R.C.S.” says I ought to 
have sent a drawing of the fish’s neck. I must advise him to wipe his glasses 
again, and read on, and he will find that I said the fish was very much 
like a pair of blacksmiths’ bellows. Can you form any neck to that? I think 
not. With regard to hoisting him into a boat, it is no uncommon thing for 
two strong men to hoist in 3 or 4 cwt. All I camsay is that every word in the 
sun-fish story is true, except the word “stern,” which has been spelt twice for 
“stem.” There are others now liying in Ilfracombe who saw me capture this 
fish and can testify to the truth of it. I hope that ““F.R.C.S%.,” when he 
finds that he has made a blunder, will be kind enongh to admit it in your 
valuable paper.—I am, &c., HENky ComER, Ilfracombe. 





PENNEL’S FLIES. 


S1r,—Have any of our readers iead Cholmondely Pennel’s book on « Fly 
Fishing and Worm Fishing for Salmon Trout and Grayling’’? In it he 
advocates only three typical flies for trout and three forsalmon. Is his practice 
to be depended on ?—I am, &c., Wm. LONGDEN, 

Dudley. 

[We don’t like them in theory or practice,—ED. | 
SS 





GeorceE JAmes Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derby:hire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed'on the best Kendal hooks. Prices - 
Point’ Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 











CLUB REPORTS. 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 21st several members went out, returning with blanks. On Wednes- 
day, the 17th, J. Taylor, roach and dace, from Hampton. Members are re- 
quested to attend on Wednesday next as some important business is to be done. 
—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

Nov. 23. 





BATTERSEA FRIENDLY ANGLING CLUB. 


The members of this club have been doing well, last week some good 
shows being brought in, Mr. Readwin being again among the chub and roach, 
Mr. H. Payne also having some fine roach from the Thames, Mr. H. Milsted 
some nice chub, and Mr. G. Mumford jack, from Wraysbury ; Mr, Ord roach 
and chub, from Datchet. At our meeting on Tuesday last Messrs. Readwin 
and Ord kindly presented the club with two guineas for a match on Dec. 5th, 
and a like sum for one on Dec. 19th, aggregate weight; three prizes each match. 
Mr. W. Webb also presented a handsome jack-winch for the largest taken in 
the two contests. 


BEDFONT ANGLING CLUB. 


The committee of the above club, having determined to put a stop to the 
illegal fishing which has lately been considerably on the increase in the club 
water, especially at Clapham, several summonses were heard before the County 
Bench on the 20th inst. Henry Kent, of Bedfont, was fined 20s. and costs, 
or fourteen days’ hard labour, for fishing at Clapham; and Thomas Skerman 
Is. and costs for fishing in the ‘* New Cut,” below Bedfont. A summons 
against a third party, for fishing near Cardington Mill, was withdrawn on the 
defendant apologising and paying costs. 


BRISTOL GOLDEN CARP ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


An angling contest between the members of the atove association took place 
at Limpley Stoke on Friday last, when thirty-three prizes, to the value of £20, 
were fished for. Messrs. J. Parsons and I. H. Moulton acting as judges. The 
contest proved a great success; the weather being fine, we had a good attend- 
ance, After a pleasant day, the members adjourned to the committee-rooms, 
at the White Hart Hotel, where the fish were weighed. On Monday, a meeting 
was held at the above rooms for the purpose of distributing the prizes; Mr. F. 
Morris, president, inthe chair. Mr. Gibbons carried off the first prize, Mr. 
Clements second, and Mr. Withers third; the remainder of the prizes were 
taken by the following members :—Messrs. Thomas, H. Hillier, White, Everett, 
Inch, Heddon, Julien, W. Curtiss, Frost, S. Curtiss, Tippetts, Milton, Mallett, 
Payne, H. Warr, Shadwell, Norris, Counsell, David, H. G. Wheeler, Mad- 
docks, Watts, G. Wheeler, Freak, Wilmott, Allen, Payne, jun., and Whit- 
worth, One special prize, viz., a prize cock canary, given by Mr. Wride, for 
the largest roach caught during the day, was awarded to our worthy member, 
Mr. Everett. After the distribution of the prizes, our worthy chairman briefly 
addressed the meeting, urging tha necessity of all members working harmo- 
niously together, and impressing on them the great truth that unity is strength. 
A vote of thanks was given to the two judges for their services, and, after 
another to the chairman for so ably presiding, a very pleasant evening termi- 
nated.—LEWwis WRIDE, hon. sec. 

Nov. 22. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF LONDON ANGLING CLUB. 


The Central Association return visit took place on Thursday, Nov. 18, at the 
Canonbury Angling Society. Mr. Latch, of the Little Independent, occupied 
the chair. The following gentlemen rendered some excellent songs :—Messrs. 
Latch, C. Watling, Fitch, Gulby, Barr, Holland and Hayward. On the roll 
being called eleven clubs responded, including Hoxton Brothers, Little Inde- 
pendent, Anglers’ Pride, Good Intent and Isledon. The next visit will be paid 
to the Great Northern Brothers.—J. FITcu. 

November 23. 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a very poor show of fish on the 2tst, only two of our members 
weighing-in a few roach from the Thames. Messrs. Hale and Winterborn’s 
prizes will be fished for on Sunday next.—F. CASTELL, sec, 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


The three prizes presented by Mr. J. Wilson, that were to have been fished 
for on the 21st November, were on Thursday last postponed till November 
28th on account of the river being in such a bad state; but will come off this 
time whether or no, so as not to interfere with the forthcoming prizes, as we 
have a long list yet to get through. Mr. J. Innes, fishing at Shepperton, took 
some nice roach and dace ; on the 21st Mr. Valentine, roach and dace; Mr. 
Hamilton, roach, one weighing 1 lb. 5} oz.; Mr. Steele, roach and dace, from 
Richmond. Itis hoped that all members will try hard this time.—E. WILson, 
sec. 

Noy. 24. 





GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several of the members of this society were out on Sunday, Nov. 21st, but 
met with very little success. Mr. J. J. Holmes had one barbel from the 
Thames weighing 2}1b., Mr. J. Day perch from the Lea; all the rest drew 
blanks.—J. CHURCHMAN. 

Nov. 22, 1880. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a small show of fish on the 21st, contributed by Messrs. Theobald, 
Parkin, J. Watling, Phillips. C, Warren, Newman, Cooper and J. K. Fitch,— 
J> FITCH sec, 

November 23. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


As to small catches, it seems to me—by what I ‘hear amongst the different 
clubs—that we are pretty nearly all round ‘tarred with the same brush.” We 
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had only a few pounds of roach on the table. One member with a really good 
take, I am informed, took himself straight off home through indisposition—so 
we missed that, Mr Banfield had some nice roach, one scaling 1 lb. 2 oz. 
Mr. Humphreys likewise weighed-in a few. é 

P.S.—Next Sunday we fish a pegged-down match for three prizes.—WIL- 
LIAM Brown, hon. sec. 





RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


Special meeting next Wednesday, Dec, tst. Any member desiring an 
alteration in rules must do so in writing by that night to the secretary, accord- 
ing to rule 17. Donors of prizes will please forward the same who have not 
yet sent them in. 

Station Hotel, Richmond, Surrey. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On the 25th Mr. Pugh visited Laleham, and succeeded in capturing about 
10 Ib. ofniceroach and dace. Members are requested to enter their names for 
the competition and supper, which takes place on December the 9th, as early 
as possible.—PIXIE. 

Nov. 25. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Several members were out on the 21st, but met with very poor sport, the 
only member showing up with fish being Mr. Joseph Pannell, who succeeded in 
taking six nice roach from the river Lea, weighing 2 Ib. 13} oz. The first 
half-yearly supper took place on Thursday, the 16th inst., when about thirty- 
five members and friends sat down to an excellent repast, placed on the table 
in a most satisfactory manner by our respected host, Mr. Geo. Crane. On the 
cloth being removed and the company already assembled being augmented by 
about twenty friends, the remainder of the evening was‘ devoted to harmony 
and conviviality. Among the chief contributors to the pleasures of the evening 
being Mrs. Geo. Crane (the hostess) and Mr. Goodyear, who gave the favourite 
duet ‘* What are the Wild Waves Saying,” with excellent effect. The vocal 
efforts of the following gentlemen being also greatly admired :—Messrs. 
Harper, sen. and jun., J. and G. Goffin, S., and W. Wilkinson, Piggott, Berry, 
North, Parrott, Webb, Newman and Blake. Mr. Thos. Gretton occupied the 
chair, Mr. Newman the vice-chair, and Mr. Thos. Harris ably presided at the 
pianoforte. The evening was a most enjoyable one, and if the success of this 
our first gathering be any criterion of (future prosperity, the Stoke Newington 
Angling Society may be confident of increased popularity.—THOMAS GRETTON, 
sec. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


The members of this society will compete for three prizes on the 27th, fish 
where and how they like, punt or bank,—PIXIE. 
Noy, 25. 
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THE PLAY “THE QUEEN OF THE THAMES.” 


Talking of angling poetry reminds me that long ago a far better rhymestet 
than your obedient servant wrote a song on the Thames in a play under the 
above name, which thus runs inmy memory :— 


‘¢ Oh, clear and winding river, 
How I love thy silver stream, 
When the sun-rays on thee quiver, 
Catching all the rainbow’s gleam ! 
My heart with thee discourseth 
As my feet thy torrents lave, 
And my very soul rejoiceth 
In the music of thy wave. 
Thou art my book, O river, 
In thy margin page I scan ; 
Whose bright work floweth ever 
For the benefit of man. 
I would thy soft voice murmur 
Pass the turfthat wraps my grave, 
For I feel my rest were calmer 
Near the music of thy wave.” 


Concerning this play Blakey, in his ‘‘ Angling Literature of all Nations,” 
writes as follows :— 

‘In 1843, ‘The Queen of the Thames,’ a piece in one act, was represented at 
the Opera House, London. There are five principal characters :—Michael 
Brayling (a wealthy bachelor, fond of fishing), Edward (a young farmer), 
Bobby Rush (an errand boy), Elizabeth (a young orphan), and Miss Eliza~ 
beth Pike (an unmarried damsel of forty). The performance opens with 


singing— 
a) ¢ All, all is still, 
O’er dell and hill, 
The dawn is faintly glowing. 
Beneath its veil 
Of twilight pale 
The silver Thames is flowing. 
J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &c. 


Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington’s List. 


The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Ques- 
TION, from 1829 to 1869; and the ORIGIN and RESULTS of the ULSTER 
CUSTOM, By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Irish 
Land Question and English Public Opinion.” 6s. 

IMPORIANT WORK NOW READY.—In2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra, with Maps, 

Coloured Plates, and numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, price 42s. 


New Guinea: What I Did and What I Saw. By 


L. M. D’ALBERTIS, Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Hon. Member and 
Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c. 


Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis 
GEORGE HEATH, Author of * The English Peasantry,”’ ‘‘The Fern Paradise,” 
“Sylvan Spring,’ “The Fern World,” ‘‘ Our Woodland Trees,’’? ‘* Burnham 
Beeches,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION.—An entirely New Edition de Luxe, 
for Christmas, &c. 


Washington Irving’s Little Britain; together with 
the SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM and A LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 
Tllustrated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, desigaued by 
Mr. Charles O, Murray. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price ros. 6d. 

EDITION DE LUXE OF 
Illus- 


The Eve of Saint Agnes. By John Keats. 
trated in r9 Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, cloth extra, 21s. Large-Paper 
Edition, Proof Impressions on Japanese Paper, bound in vellum, of which only fifty 
copies exist, are ready, price £3 3s. 


English Philosophers. Edited by Iwan Muller, M.A., 


New College, Oxford. Price and size—180 to 200 pages; size, crown 8vo. ; price 
3s. 6d. ADAM SMITH. J. Farrer, M.A., author of ‘Primitive Manners and 
Customs.’ Just ready. AUSTIN. Mr. Harry Johnson, 


The Tribulations of a Chinaman. 


Tbe Steam House.—1. 
Dick Cheveley 


Jack and 


John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Story 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE AND JUVENILE BOOKS.—The two entirely New Books 
by JULES VERNE are— 
Fully Illustrated. 


The Demon of Cawnpore. 


Fully Illustrated, Cloth extra, price 7s.6d. Jules Verne’s stories are, as the Zimes 
says, “ Terribly thrilling and absolutely harmless.” 
The two entirely New Books by the late W. H. G. KINGSTON are— 


Cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


The Heir of Kilfinnan; A Tale of the Shore and 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


: His Adventures and Misadventures. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
The New Book by the Authoress of “ Little Men,”’ “ Little Women,” &c., is— 


Jill: A Village Story. By Louisa M. 


ALCOLT. With illustrations. Cloth extra, price 5s. (Copyright.) 
New Edition of “ Child’s Play’’ and ‘ A New Child’s Play.” 


Ocean. 


Child’s Play. By E. V. B. A Selection of the oldest 


and best Nursery SonGs For Cuitpren. Illustrated with forty-eight Pictures by 
E. V.B. This edition contains the sixteen original Drawings as first published, as 
well as the Sixteen Drawings of ‘‘ A New Child’s Play,’”’ reoroduced by the Dawson 
Process, and sixteen fanciful and Decorative Engravings. In all forty-eight illustra~ 
tions, by FE. V. B., handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’s STANDARD SIX SHILLING NOVELS ARE © 


By W. Clark 


RUSSZLL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c, Cheap Edition. Small 
post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


of the Dragonnades; or, Asylum Christi. 


New and Cheap Edition, price 6s.—“‘ A book of remarkable promise.” Sfectafor. 


London—SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet St., B.C. 


MONTHLY, eee SIXPENCE, 
HIGHLAND HAND-BOOK, 
LIST OF FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS, 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES, & COLOURED 

MAP OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

FOR SEPTEMBER, 1880. 
Describes the fishings in the various Rivers and 
Lochs open to the Angler within range of the 
numerous Highland Hotels, charges made, and 
easiest routes, embracing all essential information of 
the Sport to be expected, how to get it, and how 


to get to it. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. THE GELEBRATED GUINEA FLY ROD 
——— t 
LONDON : The Angler's Handbook and Catalogue of Prices, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and | with 80 Illustrations of Rods, Flies, buts, Li ackle, 
RIVINGTON &c., post free on application. 


ALFRED YOUNG 
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1748, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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tion, 


DOING GOOD! » 


Tens E, J. SILVERTON will send free to any 

person his Treatise on Affections of the Eye 
and Diseases of the Ear, showing how immediate 
relief and ultimate cure may be obtained for both. 
Mr. Silverton has been enabled for years past to make 
the hearts of many glad by his method of treatment. 
The most wonderful results have followed the use of 
the Remedies, and no one ought to despair until he 
has perused the pages of this book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued. It contains a sermon 
read by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 


PERCH. 


MR. SILVERTON’S BEAUTIFUL PLACE OF 
WORSHIP, 


Address; ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Dec. 4, 1880.1 


SING DEER I GE, 


Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 

- of THE FISHING GAzETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 
return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 





Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
Signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 


London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 
Messrs, Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W,. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 
Messrs, Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Inn-lane (near Holborn end). 
Messrs, Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
Messrs. C. Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 
Messrs. Kewell and Co., 14, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
Mr. J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington, 
Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 
Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 
Mr. A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 
Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town, 
Mr. rf E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 
Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-.treet, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gille't and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 
Mr. Alfred Young, ‘ The Golden Perch,” 174B, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Strect, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 
or 

Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 7<, High Street, Eton, Bucks, 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
M:. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
Riri Cc: qi Greene, 54, London-street, Norwich. 

- R. Ramsbottom, 8r, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. James Gregory, Vyse-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Wm, Bailey, Jun., 29, London-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs, Nutting and Co., 70, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. W. C.and J. Penny, Booksellers, Froome. 
Mr. E, Perks. Evesham-street, Redditch. 
Mr. J. Walsh, Bookseller, 5, Harpur-street, Bedford. 
Messrs. H. and C, Treacher, Booksellers, Brighton. 
Messrs. Gaynor and Son, ro, Royal-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
Messrs. O’Handlen and Co., 48, Victoria and Temple-streets Bristol. 
Mr. Wilkes, Gunmaker, Leeds. 
Messrs. Cayless and Sons, Midland Tent Works, Loughborough, 
Miss G. Wells. r, Sussex-street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Fishing Tackle Maker, Lancaster and Kendal, 
Mr. John Wells, 4, I.ondon-road, Nottingham. 
Messrs. M tchell and Co., 50, Market-street, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Croisdale, 56, Briggate, Leeds. 
Mr. qoen Keeling, the Golden Salmon, 7, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 
Mr, John Cocks, Baker Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Newsvendors can obtain the journal through their London Agents. 





*.* The ‘‘ FISHING GAZETTE” SPINNER (Registered) is sold b 
* g§ y 
all the above firms. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Annual Subscription, payable in advance, for the United 
Kingdom is 8s.; or post free, 1os. 6d. 

To any part of Europe, the United States, and Canada, the Annual 
Subscription, including postage, is twelve shillings and sixpence. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All communications respecting advertisements must be addressed 
to the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, 
London, LC. : 
N.B.—All Remittances must be sent, and all Cheques and Money 

Orders must be made payable to ROBERT B. MARSTON. 
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THE PARR AND SAMLET. 
PRESERVATION OF FIsH GENERALLY. 
(Ccontinued from page 567.) 
“PRINT” declares that his experience is totally adverse to 


that of the “‘ Raven’s” in relation to the death of the samlet. 
I cannot see that it materially differs, except that mine has been 
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carried far farther than that of my opponent, and has been 
investigated in a thoroughly scientific manner. I never said that 
any of my fish died instantly when taken off the hook; even in 
the case of far more tender species than the salmon the captured 
fish lived until the following day. I must candidly acknowledge 
that in some small fish where the fly has been half gorged, or the 
hook very difficult of extrication, I have on rare occasions acci- 
dentally broken the neck of a trout when I have forgotten to 
fulfil my almost invariable rule of fracturing this part before 
removal of the hook, but such a fact I have not dreamt for a 
moment of bringing forward as an example; my arguments 
have all been based on the dying of apparently healthy and unin- 
jured fish that have been taken home, and which even then seemed 
to ail nothing, and to be comparatively, if not perfectly sound, a 
few scales being the only ostensible loss; that scales are lost 
abundantly my leather pannier and the butt of my rod have on 
numberless occasions proved after a good days’ sport. Perhaps my 
opponents will argue the loss can dono harm. Let each of them, 
however, lose much of his enveloping cuticle, and then declare the 
agonising and protracted sensations of an unnatural condition. 


I need no tutor to instil into my mind what constitutes a 
variety and what a species ; but as a man of science I must reply 
that the demarkation between the two is not exact but very vague, 
as amongst both plants and animals, what is called by one 
naturalist a species is designated by another equally renowned as 
a mere variety. That ‘‘ Sprint’? remembers having killed fish 
unintentionally is quite enough proof for me; he has owned to 
something more than I actually alleged, whilst his experience 
carries him no further. In answer to ‘Thames’? I may reply 
exactly as to “Sprint;”? he admits more than I asserted; he 
acknowledged to one in fifty dying at once, which I never pre- 
sumed todo. He owns to having killed at once all the cyprinidae 
and leuciscidae which appeared seriously injured, whilst the time 
which the remainder were kept was not prolonged as in my 
experiments. “Thames” has fished ‘‘in rivers where scores 
must have been caught every day, and has scarcely seen one 
dead.” He saw none, first because none were returned; and 
secondly few dead fish are ever seen in rivers—saving in epi- 
demics and cases of poisoning—they are carried away and eaten 
by the patriarchs at once. Fish, like human beings, must die; 
but how many do we see dead in our daily wanderings ? 


Replying to “'T. T,’ I must say that I do not recognise Mr. 
Pennell as an authority on fishing, except in relation to pike— 
honour where honour is due—his theory and practice in other 
matters is wholly unsound and heterodox. As a naturalist his 
facts are mainly derived from Yarrell and Shaw, on whose experi- 
ments many false doctrines were at first founded. Mr, Young 
exploded these, and therefore I must again call attention that 
Yarrell in speaking of the parr meant the samlet. Couch is now 
the authority on British fish. ‘ Ephemera,” the foremost fly- 
fishing authority, and Mr. Young both not only testify to the dis- 
tinction of the species of the parr as compared with either trout 
or samlet, but also show that it is found in rivers where no sam- 
lets are. Dr. Knox, who experimented practically, has a similar 
experience ; and Stoddart, whilst recognising the individuality of 
the parr, merely does battle for the name, wishing to retain parr 
for the samlet which has so long been known vaguely in Scotland 
by this appellation. I am, however, a trifle astonished when 
“TT. T.,” after quoting my own words ‘dogged refusal to be- 
lieve,” bluntly asks me ‘‘ have I ever caught a parr in a river 
inaccessible to the salmon, when the words he quotes pointedly 
refer to a declaration on my part of this very fact,” where the 
salmon is unknown.” And this I said advisedly, having caught 
the parr ina tributary of a salmon river this year—a tributary 
wholly inaccessible to salmon—the last day I fished this season. 
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On the 27th of September I caught eleven trout and one parr ; all 
these fish except one landed by a new patent hook built on the 
principle of that described in the FIsHIne GAZETTE at the 
beginning of the year, and an account of which I hope soon to 
entrust to our piscatorial Editor. In answer to question two 
made by “T. T.,” I must reply that I plainly stated that I had 
observed milt exude from the samlet that is—the young salmon— 
and that the presence of this milt had misled some, but that I 
was fully aware of the true nature of the fish, and that this pecu- 
liarity did not indicate its being a parr. Further, in relation to the 
parr, I have noticed no difference between the condition of the 
generative organs of this fish and the trout’s. 

Since 1872 I have kept a diary of the number of fish of any 
species whatever that I have caught with the fly, and have 
recorded the number taken each day by the different flies 
Last year I caught two parr in the Yorkshire Dee, 
I here give some notes from 


employed. 
where I also landed many samlets, 
my diary of Welsh fishing, only extracting those days on which I 
caught parr; most of these are merely the fishing of a short 
evening’s recreation, in streams where in less than half a day I 
have frequently encreeled 80 to roo fish, nine-tenths being true 
trout. From the table it will be seen that I caught 35 parr in 
Wales. Only a few more in my whole life, at any rate not more than 
so. Whilst, then, the specimens of this fish which have come 
under my notice are thus limited, I have no doubt I have brought 
to shore as many samlets as most of my opponents. Fifty fish, 
yes, a brace, are sufficient evidence on which a naturalist may 
base a conclusive verdict. 





























Date. Parr.| Samlet. | Trout. | Total. River. 
Feb. 6th 6 I 3 10 Gwdderig 
Mar. 20th 4 Io II 25 4 

» 24th I II 33 45 y” 
» 25th 2 IO 3 15 Towey 
», 26th 5 25 2 54 Gwdderig 
», 29th 8 II 18 37 Cothi. 
April 2nd 3 34 32 69 | Towey, Bran, Gwdderig 
Se Otly 2 20 52 74 owey 
a fin 2 8 22 32 Gwdderig 
» 14th I 6 29 36 Bran and Gwdderig 
Oct. 16th I 14 32 47 Gwdderig. 
II occasions. | 35 150 259 444 4 rivers 














If Sprint” and ‘‘T. T.’’ will take the next samlet which each 
of these demurrers shall remove from the hook and compare it 
with my written description, they will find their base insinuations 
so groundless that they will at last have made the discovery that 
it is those who cannot read and appreciate the ungarbled argu- 
ments of their opponents, who, by writing at random, have made 
themselves a laughing-stock. 

Inanswer to your question, Mr. Editor, as tothe time of spawning 
in icebound regions, I may say that that of hatehing in the Jotum 
and Fille, Fjelds of Norway, in the latitude of St. Petersburg, or 
a trifle further north, and at an altitude of 3100 feet, isin June, 
when the ice clears away, the young fish then being less than 
minnows, in the shallows and crannies of lakes and rivers adjacent 
which freeze again in October, after which time the spawning 
must take place; the hatching must, however, be considerably 
retarded, owing the intensity of the cold causing a prolonged 
incubation. That lively work goes’on under the ice, with plenty 
of good feeding, I am well-assured, as the fish I have canght 
immediately after the departure of the ice were in far better con~ 
dition and of much better flavour than any—except solitary 
individuals—which I have ever captured in this kingdom. 

Since writing the foregoing Mr. T. Spence, M.B., has 
favoured me with an unqualified assault. First doubting 
my assertion that I am a man of science he next makes some 
random remarks about the innervation of the samlet’s mouth. 
Replying to these points, I must inform Mr. Spence that I took 


high honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos in the University of 
Cambridge, being first in my class by a considerable number of 
marks; the date of this achievement is in the hands of our editor. 
I was also scholar of my college, but I certainly do not feel called 
upon to satisfy Mr. Spence’s curiosity. Since that time I have 
held offices as Lecturer and Professor of the Natural Sciences and 
Agriculture. I have, besides this, studied both medicine and 
science in the University, not only of Cambridge, but also of 
Edinburgh. In relation to point two, I must now demonstrate 
that I never brought the nervous supply of the fish’s mouth into — 
the question, abrasion and compression were the injuries adduced ; 
nevertheless, in the higher animals where there is a vascular, there 
is also a nervous supply. Iam truly glad Mr. Spence has had the 
boldness to append his name to his remarks, as the latter shows 
explicitly that this gentleman cannot read and comprehend proof 
when laid before him, and on this account I shall take care 
never to submit myself to his prescriptions. I have in each case 
shownand proved what none of my opponents have in any way 
demonstrated incorrect, never having put their experiments 
through a rigid ordeal of test work. The trout were placed in the 
stream and pond mentioned, in Yorkshire, in September, 1872, and 
about that period. The dace, bleak, rudd, chub, &c., in the 
Aquarium at Cambridge were caught in 1873 and 1874, some of 
these were kept until 1877. Those of the Brent and Brent Canal 
were taken in October, 1874, near Ealing. The many experi- | 
ments with rudd in two ponds in Yorkshire occurred in August 
and September, 1874, and subsequently. The trout and samlets 
in the Welsh experiments were placed in the Aquarium 
in 1875. Spence, exactly like my other opponents, ac- 
knowledges unreservedly serious injury being inflicted and 
observable at once, which isa concession beyond what I asserted. 
He also admits seeing two dead fish in a side runner in a stream, 
a remarkably high per-centage for stranded carcases in running 
water, no proofs being given that the other fish lived. It is also 
owned that one fish was seen dead in the Shetland burns, which 
is a surprising fact, as disabled bodies are carried at once away 
from an up-stream fisher. Tell your tale of returning nine dozen 
trout to the stream for an inferior fish to the Marines, Mr. Spence, 
not toa Raven. I can say aman who cannot fish anything but a 
very exceptional burn without wading in the middle, must be 
very deficient in piscatory resorts, In reference to the sixteen 
smelts, none of which died, I must remark that if these were the 
only fish caught the case is so exceptional and extraordinary that 
I have more reasons for at once rejecting the whole statement 
than for pardoning the unmanly insinuations which accompany 
it. Imay have erred in my appreciation of Mr. Spence’s re- 
marks, but if ‘this opponent means to say he has been in the 
habit of carrying a dozen fish fifteen miles uninjured and with- 
out any dying, I must reply the allegation is either a barefaced 
misrepresentation or a grossly careless record of facts. After fish 
have been carried this distance nearly the whole of the scaly 
covering of the flanks is removed by the friction of body against 
body, and the repeated necessity for removal and pressure on 
each other in the renewal of water—as, with this number of fish in 
so small a receptacle, the fluid has to be changed every fourth or — 
half a mile. 

In relation to the insolence of Spence regarding my knowledge 
of salmonidz, I will take neither Yarrell, Russell, Pennell, or any 
other writer as an authority against myself when my eyes, my 
experience, my knowledge, dissecting knives and microscope, 
reveal to me that such authorities have written of what they knew 
nothing; of a fish, comparatively rare, which they have never seen 
orexamined. My nomme de guerre is to our Editora sufficient 
guarantee of good faith, and this being enough, I still decline ta ~ 
be anything else than THE RAVEN. 
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NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISH. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
THE CARBS. 
Re carps belong to the soft-finned order of fishes, or Malo- 
copterygian, as distinct from the spiny-finned or Acan 
thopterygian—such as the perch. Properly the carp isa Malacop- 
terygian abdominale, or with soft belly fins. Its chief characters 
are large scales, weak jaws, powerful palatal teeth—this of course 
applies to all members of the family, and its subdivision the Jeucis- 
eine. There are four members of the carp family known in Eng- 
land, viz: the cyprinus carpio or common carp, the C. auratus or 
gold carp, the C. gidielio or Gibel carp, and the C. canasius or Crucian 
carp. I will begin with a few notes on the common carp. 
The common carp (C. carpio) when taken from a lake of pure 
water, or from a river fairly unpolluted, is of a golden yellow 
colour or bronze golden—hence the words of Pope: 


“The yellow carp with scales bedropped with gold,” 
and Vameic : 


“ The carp, which in the Italian seas was bred, 
With shiny scraps of yellow gold is fed.” 
The latter a pleasing myth which probably was suggested by its 
golden sides, 

This fish has, because of its subtlety, been termed the “ water 
fox.” As in the human being, this intelligence is backed by alarge 
brain, which corresponds, according to Blumenbach, to the pro- 
portion in size of the same organ in the elephant. Professor 
Owen estimates the usual size of fishes’ brains, as one in 3000— 
that, however, in the case of this fish, as one in 500. His subtlety 
has been noticed by poets—those all-seers—of course, as follows : 


“ Of all the fish that swim the watery mead 
Not one in cunning can the carp exceed. 

* * * * * 

It oft doth dive 

Beneath the net, and not alone contrive 
Means for her own escape, but means doth take 
On all her hapless brethern of the lake. 
For rising on her back she Jifts the snares 
And frees the captive with officious cares. 
The little fry in safety swim away 
And disappoint the nets of their expected prey.” 


To this exhibition of cunning, the verity of which I can quali- 
fiedly endorse from experience, may be added the fact that carp 
very often jump over the nets like a salmon, or, groping in the mud, 
allow them to pass over as above described. 

A long poem also extracted by Mr. Pinkerton from the Censura 
Luteraria also most amusingly, and with quaint poetical power, 
corroborates the craft of the carp. I can here only spare space 
for one stanza, however, and from it the reader must gather the 
tenor of the rest. 


“Then up spake the lord of Penbury’s board, 
Well skilled in musical lore ; 
And he swore by himself, though cunning the elf, 
He would charm him and draw him ashore. 


The middle of day he chose for the play, 
And he fiddled as in went the line ; 

But the carp kept his head in the reedy bed, 
He chose not to dance nor to dine. 


‘I prithee come dance me a reel, carp, 
I prithee come dance me a reel ae 

‘I thank you, my lord, I’ve no taste for your board, 
You'd much better play to the eel.’ 


St. George he was for England, 
St. Denis he was for France ; 

St. Patrick taught the Irishman 
To tune the merry harp, 


At the bottom of the slimy pool 

There lurks a slimy carp; 

Were he at the bottom of my line, 

How merrily he would dance. 

A quaint allegory in the Dialogus Creaturam Moralizatus, how- 
ever, does not quite so plainly illustrate the craft of our cyprinus 
carpio. I have, however, no space for the text of it here, as it 
does not properly come under the heading of ‘Notes on the 
Natural History of the Fish.” 

The common carp has two barbs, which features distinguish 
it from the other carps found in our waters. Alongside of this fact 
we find that the palate and tongue of the carp are not so sensitive 
as those of the others, the barbs probably supplying the place of 
this perceptive power. Apropos of the tongues of carp—they 
used to be considered a delicacy in olden times, Thus Massinger 
in his “City Madam ” :— 

“ Men talk of country Christmasses, 

Their thirty-pound buttered eggs— 

Their pies of carps’ tongues, 

Their pheasants drenched with ambergris,” &c. 
and “rare”? Ben Jonson compounds a kind of hell broth 
thus :— 

“The tongues of carps, dormise, and camels’ heels, 
Boiled in the spirit of Sol.” 

The organs of hearing in the carp are complex and good, and 
E. T. Higgins, Esq., informed Couch, after careful examination, 
that these organs are not uniformly alike on each side of the 
head. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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PRESERVATION OF THE GRANTHAM CANAL, AND 
INFORMATION FOR ANGLERS. 


Jae g ets visit to Grantham has put mein possession of some 

valuable information ; and in the establishment of the 
Angling Association it has shown what willing hearts and hands 
can do to make it a great success. I am largely indebted to Mr. 
W. G. Ogden for the particulars I am able to give on the founda- 
tion of the Club, and I heartily congratulate him, and those with 
whom he is associated, on the sound position it now occupies. It 
appears that for many years the angling in the Grantham and 
Nottingham Canal was open to all, and the privilege of free 
fishing was greatly abused by numbers of men poaching it both 
by nets and night lines, and every probability of the fish soon 
becoming a thing of the past. In the year 1873 a few of the 
anglers of the rising town of Grantham called a meeting to devise 
means for the preservation of the fish in the canal, and obtain 
powers to prosecute poachers and others who had been in the 
habit of taking the fish by wholesale from the waters. Fo rtunately, 
a goodly number of piscatorials came to the meeting, the result of 
which was that an Association was formed, with Mr. J. R. Ogden 
as chairman, Mr. R. Clarkson and Mr. E. Willis as joint secretaries, 
and Mr. W. G. Ogden as treasurer. The first difficulty to over- 
come was to find out the owners of the fishing—the proprietors of 
the canal, or the owners of the land on either side. The latter 
proved to be the owners, and were written to, asking them if they 
would let their rights of fishing to the Grantham Angling Asso- 
ciation. A most hearty response was received to these applica- 
tions, not only giving the Association the full right to fish in the 
water, but the owners expressed themselves willing to become 
patrons and to assist the Committee in every way to 
carry on their good work of preserving the canal from 
the wilful and heartless destruction of fish. The following 
gentlemen then entered into an agreement with Mr. J. R. Ogden 
and Mr. George Willoughby, on behalf of the Association, con- 
veying to them the rights of fishing and the prosecution of offen- 
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ders:—His Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., Belvoir Castle ; 
Sir W. E. Welby Gregory, Bart., M.P., Denton Hall; Mr. A. 
Booker, on behalf of Mrs. Sherwin Gregory, of Harlaxton ; Sir J. 
H. Thorold, Bart., Syston Park; and the Rev. W. G. Earle Welby, 
of Barrowby. In addition to this the right honourable Earl 
Brownlow, of Belton, granted to the members of the Association 
the privilege of angling in the river Witham which runs through 
his park, and Sir H. A. H. Cholmeley, Bart., of Easton Hall, very 
kindly did the same, so that the Association bade very fair for 
beeoming a prosperous institution. Sir W. E. Welby Gregory on 
clearing out his ponds very liberally presented to the Association 
160 jack, varying in weight from 1 Ib. to 3 lb. each, which were 
placed in the canal under the superintendence of the chairman 
and others. Such a splendid gift as this was regarded by the 
committee as of priceless value, and was no doubt the making of 
the Association, as the canal then abounded with good stock 
fish supplying the deficiency created by the annihilation of large 
ones that had been poached out bythe net. In the year 1879 
two large pike were, however, taken by the rod—one of 17 lb. by 
Mr. J. Hall, and the other of 143 1b. by Mr. Hathwaite, several 
members during the same season capturing four and five pike in 
one day. There were also taken great quantities of ‘roach, perch 
and eels. Years ago gudgeon were most numerous, but 
have now quite disappeared. A few tench have been taken of 
about 3 lb. each, and as these fish were becoming rather scarce, 
the Association this year decided on increasing the stock,and the 
result has been the purchasing of 350 tench of about three inches 
in length, and were put in the canal in suitable places 
throughout the preserved water by Mr. W. G. Ogden, the 
present secretary. There is no fixed charge by the Association 
for tickets, the minimum being two shillings per annum from 
January to December in each year. The Committee set apart 
two days annually for angling competitions, one being the open- 
ing day according to the Fresh Water Fishery Act of 1878, the 
sixteenth day of June, when a sum of money is given by the 
Association for prizes, together with the entrance fees for fishing 
inthe match. ‘The great angling competition is held in Septem- 
ber, when the Association gives 3 as the prize, Earl Brownlow, 
the president, £2 for the second prize, and several other prizes are 
given bythe Association. The tradespeople of Grantham come 
out very liberally every year, so that many handsome presents are 
competed for, varying in value from one shilling to fifty shillings 
each. The arrangements for these competitions are as follows :— 
The competitors leave Grantham in the morning ina large boat, 
and after going about five miles in the canal ‘slip the anchor ” 
and go ashore. The ground is staked out, and a draw takes 
place for positions. When all are on the ground the signal is 
given to commence, when about fifty rods are usually fitted up 
and angling begins in earnest. The competitionsare managed in 
the following way :—Each competitor has a number, and a con- 
stable is told off to every twelve anglers. When a fish is caught 
the capter calls out his number, the constable at once proceeds to 
enter it on his card so that he can see that all is fair. No com- 
petitor is allowed to leave his ground until his fish has been 
weighed-in at the expiration of the time appropriated to the 
match. Thesecretary sees all the fish weighed, and enters the 
weight onthe constable’s card against each competitor's number, 
so that if the number of fish weighed-in does not tally with the 
number on the constable’s card the competitor is disqualified. 
After this is over the boat is soon reloaded, the order given to 
heave up the anchor, and the party starts for Grantham, singing 
to the strains of the musicians who have accompanied them. The 
day does not end here, inasmuch as the annual supper takes place 
in the evening, when a goodly number sit down to an excellent 
spread, including the gamekeepers in the neighbourhood and the 
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borough and county police superintendents, who are invited on the 
occasion. After the repast is over and all begin to feel com- 
fortable—and what Englishman does not enjoy a good feed after 
he has been fishing all day ?—the prizes are distributed to the 
successful competitors. This is followed by the loyal and cus- 
tomary toasts, and a few good-hearted friends enliven the evening 
with some capital harmony. When the worthy host comes in and 
says, ‘Eleven o’clock, gentlemen,” many a ‘good night” is 
expressed, and “hope we shall see you another year,” is the wish 
of all. There ismuchto admire in the praiseworthy efforts of 
the Association. and in these days when anxieties are expressed 
for the preservation of the fish in the canals, there is a glorious ~ 
and grand example of what has been done at Grantham and what 
canbe donein otherplaces. I am sure my friend, Mr.Leo Bonvoison, 
will rejoice greatly to hear how the Grantham and Nottingham 
Canal is looked after by the ‘True Waltonians” in the former 
town, and they will have his blessings for it. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Ogden Iam now able to give amore complete list 
of the fishing attractions of Grantham and neighbourhood, with 
the names ofthe proprietors, the distances from Grantham, and 
the description of fish to be found in each of the waters, and I 
will give them én ex/enso, as of practical use and value to those 
anglers who may, by chance or otherwise, be taken down on the 
Great Northern Railway to those localities. Although I have 
known Grantham fora great number of years, I had no idea there 
was so much angling to be found until I commenced making . 
inquiries as to its fishing associations.—CanaL. Angling Associa- 
tion Seven miles long. Half a mile from Grantham. Pike, 
perch, roach, bream, tench and eels.—DENTON RESERVOIR. Sir 
W. E. Welby, Denton Hall, permission from Mr. W. B. Colling- 
wood, Denton. Fourmiles from Grantham. Pike, perch, roach, 
bream, and eels.—Knipron Reservoir. Duke of Rutland, per- 
mission from J.Green, Esq, Knipton. Seven miles from Grant- 
ham. Pike, perch, roach, eels and bream.—BeEtvoir LAKEs. 
Duke of Rutland. Eight miles from Grantham. Pike, perch, 
roach, eels, bream, &c.—CRoxtToNn Ponps, Duke of Rutland. Nine 
miles from Grantham. Carp, tench, eels, roach, &c.—CULVER- 
J. Hornsby, Esq., permission from proprietor, 
Nine miles from Grantham. Pike, perch, tench. 
Lord Brownlow. 


Grantham. 
eels, roach, bream, &c.—BrLtron Ponps. 
Grantham. Pike, perch, trout 
tench, eels, &c.—Syston Lakes. Sir J, 
Thorold, Bart. Five miles from Grantham. Pike, carp, tench, 
eels, roach, bream, perch, &c.—IRNHAM Ponps. Miss Wood- 
house. Twelve miles from Grantham. Roach, pike, tench, 
perch, eels, carp, &c.—Hariaxtron Ponps. Mrs. Gregory, 
Three miles from Grantham, Pike, perch, roach, eels, &c.— 
Tue River Wiruam, Easton. Sir H. A. Cholmeley. Six miles.— 
Great Ponton. C.Turner, Esq. Five miles.—JZzttle Ponton. B. 
Turner, Esq. Three miles.—Grantham. Free. One mile.— 
Belton. Earl Brownlow. ‘Three miles.—Sys/on, Iirston and 
Hougham. Sir J. Thorold. Eleven miles. These twenty-eight 
miles of the river Witham abound with trout, eels, perch, roach, 
chub, dace, gudgeon, &c.—Sroxe. Ponps. C. Turner, Esq. — ‘ 
Five from Grantham. Pike, perch, roach, &e. 
Conveyances to any of these places can be had 
fom Mr. W.  Fillingham, George MHotel, Grantham, 
who, himself being a thorough sportsman anda crack shot, will 
gladly give any information. Mr. Ogden, the Chairman of the 
Association, who resides in High Street, Grantham, supplies all 
kinds of fishing tackle, and has generally on hand a stock of live 
bait. He is deserving of the support of the angling public for 
what he has dene towards the preservation of the Grantham 
Canal. I cannot conclude this notice without referring to the 
kind courtesy of Mr. Bellamy, the Station Agent, at Grantham, 
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and I was glad to find on inquiry amongst my friends in that 
neighbourhood that this is his general character. B. 








THE FISH OF THE TRENT, AND HOW TO CATCH 
THEM, 


PLAIN PAPERS FOR PLAIN ANGLERS.*—No. 5. 
By the TRenr Orrer. 





THE BaRBEL. 

W4LTON says ‘‘the barbel is curious for his baits, that 

they may be clean and sweet, that is to say, to have your 
worm well scoured, and not kept in sour and musty moss, for he is 
a curious feeder ; but at a well-scoured lob-worm he will bite as 
boldly as at any bait, and especially if, the night or two before 
you fish for him, you shall bait the places where you intend to fish 
for him with big worms cut into pieces, and note that none did 
overbait the place, or fish too early or too late for a barbel.” If 
this held good in Walton’s time, it holds equally as good now that 
a well scoured lob-worm is the best bait fora barbel. Yes, Izaak, 
IT agree with you there ; but how are we to get a well-scoured lob- 
worm? The maiden lobs are the very best for the hook ; they 
may be known very easily; they are the smallest of the dew worms 
that you pick up from the grass; they have no rings or nobs on 
them, and area nice pink colour, and usually about two or three 
inches long ; this sort should be picked out from the others and 
kept separate among some fresh moss that is slightly ‘damped. 
To make thema nice red colour, you should have a piece of very 
soft red brick, and when you have placed your maiden worms on 
the top of the moss (a wooden or earthenware vessel is the best 
to scour them in), you should take a nutmeg grater and grate the 
piece of brick, so that the dust goes among the worms} you 
should examine them every day, and pick out all diseased ones, 
and repeat the operation with the piece of brick and nutmeg 
grate. This will make the worms a splendid red colour, in fact a 
perfect don bouche forthe barbel. They will be ready for use 
in about a weck, and, if youare careful with them and adopt this 
plan, you will have a well scoured lob-worm. And now we will 
suppose the angler has his tackle all right, his barbel swim baited, 
and about twoor three hundred well scoured maiden lob-worms 
in a bag among some moss for his hook baits, and also about z00 
coarse worms in another bag to cut up and throw in during the 
time he is fishing. He will then be ready for any amount of 
barbel, but he must remember to make no more noise than he can 
help. The instinct of a fish is perhaps not the lowest in the ani- 
mal creation. Whether he fishes from a boat or the bank, he 
should never be less than twenty yards from the hole he intends 
to fish, and having carefully anchored the boat lengthways down 
the stream, or taken his stand on the bank, before he puts his 
tackle together, he should take his cocoa-nut shell and put two 
or three dozen worms in it, and with a pair of old ?cissors cut 
them in pieces and throw them in his swim. This will make the fish 
feel, as it were, at home, and they will not be so easily frightened ; 
because, when aswim is properly baited and you have a nice bait 
on fine tackle, you very often hook a fish the first swim, and if 
you have not thrown a few worms in before you begin, the fish 
are apt to be |frightened at seeing one of their companions in 
trouble and skedaddle out of the swim, and you will perhaps be 
at considerable trouble to entice them back again, and all for the 
want of just throwing a few cut-up worms in. I believe Mr. Bailey 
makes the same note, and if he does I can most cordially repeat 
his statement, for I have found it correct.. And another thing Mr. 
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Bailey says that I have found correct, and old anglers, personal 
friends, have also told me before I saw Mr. Bailey’s statement, 
besides my own personal experience in the matter, and that is: 
If when you begin to barbel-fish and you take a dace or two the 
first few swims, you may make up your mind that there are not 
many barbel in the swim, for they don’t agree very well together; 
and if, on the other hand, you take a barbel or two the first few 
swims, you may congratulate yourself and know that the barbel have 
got it allto themselves. And now the angler must bait his hooks 
—and two of the maiden worms will, in my idea, be the best—a 
small bag of sawdust will be very useful in baiting ; you can hold 
the worms so much better. Put the first worm on the bottom 
hook, or put the hook in the worm about three-quarters of an inch 
from the head end and work the worm up to the lip hook, and 
leave about half an inch of the tail end hanging below the 
bottom hook, and then stick the lip hook right through the head 
end of the worm, and bring the points of both hooks out of the 
worm, and then take another worm smaller than the first and just 
hang the head end on the lip hook and the tail end on the 
bottom hook, your bait will then be in the shape of a link, with 
three or four ends to wriggle about in a most lively manner, that, 
in my idea, is the best worm bait you can use. I have proved it 
by both theory and practice, and the barbel like it; I am sure 
they do—try it the next time you barbel-fish. Now you have your 
bait ready you must be sure that it touches the bottom of the 
river, and after fixing your float the proper depth, let it glide down 
the swim thirty, forty, or even fifty yards from the boat or stand. 
When you have covered the entire distance where you suppose 
your ground bait to be without a bite, wind up the line on the 
reel and repeat the operation ; and if you have a bite don’t be in 
a hurry, give him a second or two to take the bait, and then strike 
pretty smartly to fix the hook well; if, when you have a bite, your 
float is forty yards from you, you must strike a little harder than 
when it is only twenty yards away, as you have a good length of 
line to lift off the water, and when you find you are fast in a fish, 
wind him out of the hole as quickly as possible and let him run as 
near the boat as you can, and then he won’t disturb the others ; 
keep a tight line on him, and when he is getting exhausted your 
companion should put the landing net in the water as carefully as 
possible, and then you bring the fish over it, and with a sharp lift 
of the net you have him ; never dash the net in the water right in 
front of his nose, or perhaps the sudden fright may make him 
give an unexpected dash when you are not prepared for it. Be 
very cautious in this respect, or you may lose both fish and tackle, 
and then you will perhaps think of Mr. Francis’s quotation— 


“The waters wild closed o’er the child, 
And I am left lamenting.” 


(To be continued.) 








ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—‘‘ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
‘* Oxford,’”? and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mc. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. bebe tpt 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronounced by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size, Has been tried with remakable. 
success,—See that the name ‘‘ Gregoiy” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

GrorGE JAmzs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s, 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen, Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Avvr.] 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘* Silence is only commendable 
In a ncat’s tongue dried and a maid not vendible.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


No fishing of import has taken place during the past week—but yet, taking 
the above quotation t> heart, I do not like to remain silent. The river has, 
within the last ‘day or two, dropped down toa nice height and colour, and, 
without rain, will be in prime order during the coming week for roach, perch 
and jack. At Marlow, young White, with a patron, has been amongst the 
jack. London’anglers cannot do better than patronise these splendid waters 
just now, and make their headquarters at either the George and Dragon, the 
head boss of which is an agreeable and accomplished angler, or at the Railway 
Hotel, the head boss of which is a ‘‘fizzer’’ allround. At Hurley, Mr. Sykes 
and Mr. Brooksbank have been at work, and done fairly with roach and chub, 
but the water has been so out of condition, that even these accomplished men 
have been nonplussed, Henley: With regard to this district, I have no pisca- 
torial news to report; but I have to apologise to the Rev. E. W. Banks for 
reporting, through misinformation, that he had been fined for fishing in a sup- 
posed private portion of the Thames or some other ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s’’ water. 
I also apologise to the rev. gentleman (Mr. Partridge) who really was sum- 
moned and fined, for putting the omzoury on another gentleman of his cloth. 
J should like to suffer from either of the gentlemen’s complaint. Will no one 
kindly summon me under similar circumstances >—MARLOW Buzz. 


Thames (Goring). 
Water in good order for jack and perch. Prospects look good for the next 
few days ; weather first rate. Perch biting well, but no customers. Thurs- 
day, 6 dozen of good perch and a jack of 5 lb.— JoHN RusH. 


Thames (Richmond). 


The water isin splendid order for fishing now, and the bream have been feed- 
ing very well. Prospects look well for next week, unless we have a heavy 
downpour of rain. C. Brown, best twodays, 25 1b. of roach anddace; E. 
Brown, best two days, 25 lb. of bream and roach; Job Brain, best three days, 
361b. of roach and dace; H. Wheeler, one day, three dozen of roach and dace ; 
H. Platt, one day, four dozen roach; J. Bushnell, Wednesday, two dozen 
roach ; Thursday, with one gentleman, 32 lo. bream.—JOHN BUSHNELL, 
Fisherman, 


Thames (Shepperton and Weybridge). 


The water is still very high, and not in very good condition for fishing. If 


the weather keeps fine in about another week there will be a very good chance © 


ofsomesport. H. Purdue, in one day, 2 doz. fine roach, some weighing 1 lb. 
each; C. Broadhurst, one day, 13 doz. roach and dace; W. Rogerson, fishing 
with a gentleman, in two days caught 2 jack, each weighing 14 lb., and 10 perch, 
all returned to the river but 4 perch, the largest perch weighing 11b.—W. 
ROGERSON. 

Thames (Twickenham). 


The river is now in good condition for angling, the wind being S.W., and 
the water being as smoothas glass. After nearly a blank last week, I am glad 
to say we have been at work again; having had 10 punts out during the week, 
and am pleased to say they all took some good baskets of fish. I have also 
noticed several of our Richmond brethren fishing in our waters, which shows 
there must be something worth coming for, when they travel so far and hard 
against the stream. Mr, Brand, one day, 8 dozenroach and dace; one day, 
12 1b. ditto, and 3 bream, in good condition; one day, Mr. Pitcher, Newgate 
Street, 16 lb. roach and dace and 2 bream; Pert Hammerton, 1 dozen; Mr. 
Redwood and friend, 10 dozen roach and dace; one day, 12 1b. ditto and 4 
bream ; one day, 8 dozen good roach and dace; one day with Capt. Marriot, 6 
dozen; Spiers, 1 dozen; Mr. Cooke, 6 dozen; one day, Mr. Williams, 10 
dozen; one day, Capt, Moss, 16 lb,; myself and son, 4 dozen roach and dace 
and 6 gudgeon in 24 hours, I have just received several letters in reference to 
my new terms to members of angling clubs,;\—ALFRED PERRIN, 


Thames (Windsor). 


At last water is beginning to clear, and by Saturday it ought to be in condi- 
tion, though a day or so later will see it better. Nothing very grand has been 
done here in the way of sport, but very few anglers being out owing to state 
of the water. James Gray has had some jack and roach, all small, and not in 
quantity ; also Mr. Stevenson and Parsons, the latter gentleman getting a nice 
roach, amongst others, of 1lb.20z. There were a few other small bags, but 
not worthy of notice. If the rain keeps off there will be some good jack, chub 


and perch fishing, and bank anglers ought now to get some good-conditioned 
fish.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter). 

A succession of high winds and rain follow my last week’s report, but they 
having culminated yesterday, the 28th, into quite spring weather, bright and 
warm without rain, and as the river does not take very long to lower itself, we 
may expect to make up for lost time. Several of the old rods have been out, 
but they had a shocking poor time of it, for after casting in every direction 
where one can almost always make sure of a bite, but mystery of mysteries,” 
it was no go, and after a very cheery and long walk they gave it up, after which 
a pull at the flask and a sandwich went down most gratefully, they turned home- 
ward after a very bad day’s sport, four perch, two roach, and small ones too, 





being the contents of three creels. Friday and Saturday several nice lots of 
roach and perch were taken near Turf in the canal, and a few small pike; but 
take the week through it has been shockingly poor. Nearly all the net fisher- 
men from Topsham, Lympstone, {and Exmouth, are out herring fishing, and 
very successful they have been. The fish are of fine size and very cheap, which 
will materially help those poor families through the winter if they do not over 
indulge during the Christmas season. I saw one poor fellow who had had a 
good week for once during the past nine months, and for fear the herrings 
might leave, which they are very likely to do at a tide’s notice, had purchased 
a new rig out, with numerous useful sundries, whilst he still held his shiners in 
possession ; it is to be hoped many others will follow the example. I often 
wonder they do not run up some smcke houses at the above places, it would be 
the means of employing numbers of women and lads, as well as men, would 
give us a cheaper and better relish, and save troubling the London markets. 
There is no such very great art attached to smoking, it is easily accomplished, 
and the old smoke houses would do for lumber or wood sheds, &c., &c., when 
the season did not require them for smoking in. Very few flat fish this week 
but pollack, pouting, bass, and grey mullet have been netted, but they are very 
small. A quantity of thornbacks have found their way to Exeter during the 
past few days. We have been without this class of fish for many months. 
These came from Brixham, also some splendid hake. Wind, south-west, with 
every appearance of frost.—F RANK GOSDEN. 


P.S.—I have just heard that Mr. Hayman,fof Exwick, has taken a jack 124 1b. 
weight at Exwick, with a single gut, hooking his fish outside the head, which 
he played over half an hour. Will report more fully next week.—F. G. 


Lee (County Cork)- 


The recent heavy rains and showers have again flooded the Lee. The water 
is bank high, and any fish that escape from the tidal waters may reach with 
safety the spawning beds. There being no bailiffs employed, poaching is 
carried on with impunity, and the entire estuary is by night, and even in the day, 
‘‘Jaced ’? with drift nets. Jew fish will, in consequence, find their way up to 
the fresh water. A very good suggestion has been made by a gentleman who 
takes a very deep interest in angling. It is this: that as the riparian pro- 
prietors are neglecting their duties in the preservation of the river, that in any ~ 
future legislation on the land, a clause should be introduced giving the tenants 
of land adjoining a river equal rights of fishing wita the landlord, This might 
seem avery alarming proposition from the landlord side of the question. But 
taking the ‘‘ equities’’ of the case, as a lawyer says, into consideration, there 
is nothing whatever unreasonable init. To English readers it may not be 
known that a tenant holding Jand adjoining the river is included in the measure- 
ment of his holding. Yet a tenant is not allowed to cast a line upon that river 
which he so dearly pays for, and he must, however, act as a sort of bailiff 
in warning off trespassers. It is not astonishing to find, as a consequence of 
this policy, that the tenant is often the biggest poacher. Thus the owner often 
finds that a stream he has left in the evening well stocked with spring fish, 
is the next morning bereft of asingle representative of the finny tribe. How 
different would the result be if the tenant had an interest in preserving 
the fish, There is no man enjoys ‘sport’? more thoroughly than 
an Irishman; and when he is shut out from legitimate sport, 
which he feels he has a right to, he betakes himself to illegitimate 
practices for the destruction of that game which is otherwise denied to him. — 
If the riparian proprietors could only be educated into it they would find 
that a partnership with their tenants, in sport, would serve their mutualinterests 
immensely. ‘The late Sir Geo. Colthurst, who was a keen sportsman anda 
most liberal gentleman, adopted the principle of opening his fishery, extending ~ 
over three miles of the river, on two days in the week—on Sunday for the poor 
anglers, and on Thursday for gentlemen and respectable persons who could 
not afford to rent fisheries. The natural sequence of this kind act was to in- 
duce members to take out licenses who otherwise would not do so, and to 
increase the revenue of the Board of Conservators. This was not all. Every 
man who availed himself of the Sunday’s fishing constituted himself a sort of 
bailiff and in many instances prevented poaching upon the preserves. They looked 
upon it as a place which they had a direct interest in preserving, and it was as 
jealously guarded as if the property were their own. Itis but right to say that the 
present young baronet has not interfered with the privileges accorded by his 
father, and but for this piece of open fishing—the only bit in the river Lee—a 
great many licenses that are now taken out wouldnot be issued at all. Efforts 
were frequently made to induce the other proprietors to give an open day and 
thus encourage young anglers to go in for salmon-fishing. It was argued that 
the effect of encouraging people to fish legitimately would be to encourage 
poaching, and therefore if gentlemen opened their preserves indiscriminately, 
it would be only to open the gates to poaching. Our experience, however, is 
quite the contrary, and the case of Sir George Colthurst exemplifies our con- 
clusion: the very men who argue this way are those who decline to give 
assistance towards the preservation of the river, and who will not give any 
facilities whereby the revenue of the board may be increased.—ANGLER. 


Ouse and Ivel (Blunham). 


These rivers are in fine condition for angling. On the 26th a splendid fish 
was taken by a Mr. Weatherhead, weighing 13 lb. 14 oz., and in length 3 feet 
4inches, On Saturday a Mr. Hyde, a friend, took a basket of rud and roach, 
some of the latter weighing from 1 1b, to 1? lb. each—T, E, ELwtorr. 


Severn and Teme (Worcestershire). 

These streams are in good order for roach-fishing, but few venture out it is so — 
cold and damp, there has been a few days that the sun broke through and 
brightened up the dulness of an autumn day upon the banks of the Teme, but 
there are anglers who must try the bold pike or roach, let the weather be ever 
so cold, and they are ofttimes rewarded with excellent sport. I know of a party 
of three who killed 13 pike, all with the spinning tackle in two hours and a 
half—it was excitement all the time, the smallest fish, 3 lb. the 
best, 7 1b. I once killed eight fishin the same time, weighing 32 lb. in the same 
district. Ihad not a dry thread npon my back from excitement and throwing 
the bait, though my fingers were near frozen. I have not seen a grayling all 
November ; I do not remember a worse month since I have taken to the lance-. 
wood, and that is over thirty yedrs—for November is a good time, if a dry 
season, for the dark blue, willow, and pale blue. Those three flies will kill on 
our streams till the February brown makes its appearance. JOHN A, GRIFFIN. 


Trent (Nottingham). 

The anglers in the early part of the week were favoured with asplendid water — 
for bottom-fishing, and the weather was also suitable for those who were going 
to employ worms for bait ; the thermometer at the time indicating 50°, which 
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in winter time is always good enough for all-round fishing. Anglers who visited 
those noted places at Burton, Willington, and Weston, brought down capital 
samples of roach and dace, the cockspur worm being the most killing bait ; 
though one rodster managed to bag a nice lot of the two fish mentioned, with 
maggots. It should be observed, more especially at this season of the year, that 
anglers, I think, could not possibly make a mistake by taking both baits wirh 
them ; for the reason if the temperature of the water happens to be low, you 
cannot persuade the fish to take worms, while maggots might bring them on 
the feed, which has been proved several times during the past week, and I feel 
satisfied that if anglers would carefully watch these little matters, they would 
seldom return with empty baskets. I will give one instance which should be 
remembered: Two anglers went to Sawley, one provided himself with a nice 
lot of cockspurs for the hook, and a few lob worms for ground bait, while the 
other had both worms and maggots; the result was, the weather being mild, 
the former succeeded in bagging a nice lot of roach, dace, and bream, while his 
companion who stuck to maggot-fishing, only took a few. Now here comes the 
difference between a practical worm-fisher and one who is in the habit of em- 
ploying other baits for roach and dace in winter: Two gentlemen went to 
‘Weston, and both fished the same swims, one with maggots, and the other with 
worms, the former proved the most killing bait, but Iam of opinion that had 
the anglers changed rods and baits, the result might have been reversed. Water 
in nice condition for bottom-fishing, and weather all that could be desired for 
this time of the year.—W. BAILEy. 


Trent (Newark). 

Within twenty-four hours of sending my last note the water rose about 
18 inches, and a nasty colour came with it ; so I thought there must have been 
a lot of snow in the upper reaches, as it was, to my eye, clearly a snow water ; 
but it soon went down, and has been improving ever since, and to-night, 
Thursday, it is a nice average winter height and in pretty fair condition. The 
prospects fora little winter fishing are pretty good if no sudden alteration 
occurs, We had avery heavy fog this morning, but it cleared off about noon, 
and this afternoon the weather has been beautiful (considering that it is now 
December). Wind, S.W. Hope it may continue there for sometime. 1 
have seen some fair catches of roach and dace this week taken with gentles 
and the little cockspur worm—one angler had a dozen and another had ten— 
the cockspur worm being the best bait. An odd chub or two have been taken 
down here, and I have heard of a few jack being had out of the Muskhaur 
waters, but nothing, I think, very large. I think roach and dace may be taken 
with the cockspur worm—TI believe it will be the best bait for that class of fish 
next week. There was a slight frost this morning; and if that continues for a 
few days some nice chub will be taken by the aid of pith and brains, as frost 
seems to wake them up nicely, and pith, under these circumstances, is a cer- 
tainty for chub. Jack-fishers should visit their favourite spots, especially if 
they have ‘‘spotted’’ a good fish or two in them, live-baiting or spinning— 
the former, perhaps, the moot deadly.—THE TRENT OTTER. 


Yore (Yorkshire). 


I am sorry to say that I am unable to give my readers a more favourable 
account of the grayling fishing in this river than I did last week. The constant 
flushes that have existed since then having precluded all possibility of sport, 
either with bait or fly. Part of the fresh water coming down has consisted of 
melted snow from off the hills, which,‘most of my readers will be aware, is 
inimical to this class of sport. Had our Yorkshire streams been low and clear, 
there would have been some good returns with fly I feel certain, as there had 
been some very mild waather lately for the time of year. Inoticed that in the 
Field, of Noy. 27, M1. F. Francis endorses the truth of my remarks made in 
this paper on Nov. 2oth, anent the value of the ‘‘Red Tag” as a grayling fly. 
I believe that I am correct in saying that the pattern of it originally emanated 
from Worcestershire, and as very few of the books on angling make mention of 
it, I should feel much interested if any of the fly-fishers in the Severn district 
could afford me any additional information on the subject.—FRANCcIS M. 
WALBRAN, 

[We remember having some good sport with this fly on the Lugg, in Here- 
fordshire some years ago. If we remember rightly it was a kind of a light dun, 
with a bright red tag or tail, a wee bit of red flannel about the eighth of an inch 
in length.—ED. ] 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

The beautiful fine weather we have had all the week has caused both the 
above rivers torun down nicely, and I am pleased to say that they are in first- 
class condition for fly-fishing. Sport during the week, both with the artificial 
fly and also with the bottom amongst the grayling, has been first-class, and 
some handsome dishes of large grayling and coarse fish have been captured. 
Five brace of large grayling were killed yesterday (Wednesday) on the 
Derwent, on preserved water, with the furnace and dyed hackle flies, and 
several other similar dishes have been made off of both the Wye and 
the Derwent (Chatsworth Fishery). The bottom fishers in various parts of 
the Derwent have done well during the past week with small Brandling 
worms and cockspurs ; the maggots killing but very few fish. There have 
been some very fine roach, dace, and perch killed near Whatstandwell, one 
roach nearly 2 lb. weight, a perfect monster for these waters. The pike- 
fishers, both in the canal and in the Derwent, have killed a few fish by line 
bait fishing with small roach and dace for baits, many of the fish running 
small. The present time is a very good one for grayling fly-fishing, when 
there is a nice quantity of fish in the waters. Our grayling fly-fishing 
become worse and worse every season, and the fish scarcer.—GEORGE JAMES 
EATON, Starkholmes, Matlock Bath. 





London COTTAGE MISSION.—This society, whose offices are now at 44. 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C:, has for ten years been doing a good work amongst 
the poor of East London. The last two winters, when the depression in trade 
and the severity of the weather caused so large a number of families to want 
even the common necessaries of life, this Mission came forward and gave over 
20,000 hungry children and a large number of men and women “ Irish stew 
dinners,” In addition to this a roast-beef and plum-pudding dinner was given 
to the aged poor, besides several “ free teas.’’ Winter is again upon us, and 
promises to be long and severe, and as the London Cottage Mission still seeks to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor during the winter months with weekly 
Irish stew dinners, which will commence at once, we hope the benevolent will 
again contribute liberally to its funds, which, we learn with deep regret, are 
very low. .Contributions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
Miss F, Napton, 304, Burdett Road, Limehouse, E., and by Mr, Walter 
Austin, 44, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 


AMATEUR SEA-FISHING. 

C2 on many parts of our coast afford excellent sport 

but on those parts to which our fishing has been chiefly 
confined, we never met with them in sufficient abundance as to 
fish for them especially. We, however, most frequently caught 
them when fishing for other fish, both with the hand lines and the 
spiller. They take the same baits as the full-grown cod, only the 
tackle should be finer and the hooks smaller in proportion. They 
are, however, very greedy, and will gorge a much larger hookthan 
you would generally give them the credit of. As we take it for 
granted that our readers occasionally partake of some of their 
captures, we would venture here to say that a cod ought never to 
be boiled whole, as the thinner parts will be overdone and 
tasteless before the thick is ready. If oysters for sauce are too 
dear, and mussels are to be had, let the latter form the sauce ; the 
flavour is greatly preferred by many, and they were thus utilised 
during the scarcity of their sister bivalves at the most aristocratic 
clubs and recherché tables, both as an accompaniment to this fish 
and the grilled rump steak. It is a sad thing to witness fish 
thrown away upon coming ashore, as too much trouble to carry or 
send inland—where, in many a household, it would be thankfully 
appreciated—or perhaps kept until it is unfit forfood. But why 
not sell it? These codlings, caught at times in very considerable 
numbers, make most excellent salt-fish, All we ask of those who 
wish to succeed in curing these fish is to be careful that the back- 
bone is taken out, otherwise it will taint the whole fish ; and this, 
indeed, applies more or less to all the cod tribe, except the ling, in 
which the backbone is generally allowed to remain. Cod also 
make a good curry, and the sounds and tongues are excellent, 
either boiled, broiled, stewed, fried in butter, or made to look 
jike small chickens, to accomplish which wzde ‘* New System of 
Domestic Cookery,” by a lady. 

The haddock is of middle size between the whiting and the 
cod. The head is smaller in proportion than in the cod, its upper 
jaw is longer, and the eyes smaller in proportion. It has three 
fins on the back like the cod, and also a small beard on the chin. 
The colour of the upper part is dusky, the belly of a much lighter 
colour ; the tail is forked. From the upper part of the gills there 
runs a black lateral line ; not far from the gills is a black spot, 
said to be made by the finger and thumb of St. Peter when he 
took the tribute out of the mouth of the fish of this species, and 
which he has continued to the whole race of haddocks ever since 
that miracle. In paintings of this patron saint of the fishermen, 
he is often represented as carrying the fish in his hands. 

Haddocks, like the cod, may be known to be in season by the 
depth and fulness of the body, as also by the smallness and tight- 
ness of the waist, and when out of season become very thin and 
slender, particularly about the tail. They are generally con- 
sidered to be in the best fettle from May to October, but we have 
on the southern parts of our coast met with them in prime condi- 
tion about Christmas. The young ones that are not old enough to 
spawn continue in season all the year round. 

The haddock haslittle if any sound, which deducts from its value, 
but when in full order it is by no means to be despised. We have 
often on the coast got a fishwife to boii us a haddock just caught, 
and with a dish of smoking potatoes with their jackets bursting 
open, showing their snowwhite waistcoats, we have made a meal 
fit fora much betterman. Like the cod, they seem to be more 
plentiful in northern latitudes, and are much more abundant in 
the German Ocean than in either the British or Bristol Channels. 
The coasts of Devon and Cornwall, however, have a tolerable 
supply in the herring season ; but still, in nothing like the abund- 
ance they are met with on the Yorkshire coast, where it has been 
said that in the proper season three fishermen, within the space of 
a mile, might fill their boats twice in a day. 
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The haddock may be caught either with hand lines or the 
spiller, and with the same description as the cod, but the hooks 
should be smaller. It seems to be generally agreed that haddock 
never bite well in stormy weather, and it is considered that at 
such time they sink down into the sand and ooze themselves in 
the bottom of the sea, or shelter themselves in the weeds. On 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, where the surface is frozen near the 
shore, they congregate about the crevices which separate the ice, 
where the natives are enabled to catch them with their hands 
alone. The seals and foxes are quite aware of this habit, and in 
the enjoyment of their fish dinners destroy great numbers of 


them, CREEL. 





OYSTERS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


THE PROPORTION OF MEAT TO SHELL. 


OR the benefit of the public in general, aad especially those 

interested in oyster culture, I now publish a statement showing 
the test whereby for many years past I have been able to classify 
oysters sent me for examination. 

By this test I have been able to make an estimate of the velue 
in acommercial sense of almost all kinds of oysters, whether Brit- 
ish or foreign. My test will also help show the oyster merchant 
the degree to which oysters transferred from one part of England 
to another, or born in foreign beds and brought up in English 
beds, will increase or diminish in either meat or shell. 

This test is also important, as thereby we may know how much 
in weight actual solid edible meat we may get in a dozen of oys- 
ters. Hence, also, the rate per lb., as compared to butcher’s 
meat, at which we are buying oyster meat. Then again, in a 
commercial sense, the proportion of meat to shell is of the great- 
est importance to the merchant, who has to pay a high price for 
the transport of oysters long distance ; if, for, example, he buys a 
cargo of oysters with thick shells, containing a large proportion 
of mineral matter and a small quantity of meat, he may have (to 
put an extreme case) to pay twopence for the transport of the 
shell of an oyster, which contains only a half pennyworth of 
meat. 

This experience, I fancy, may have been the beginning of 
tinned oysters from America. ‘The shells are left on the western 
side of the Atlantic, while the meat alone is brought over to Brit- 
ish and Continental markets. Of late, however, American oysters 
have been sent over shell and all. In this case I believe the 
weight of oystershells is utilised as ballast for the ship that brings 
them. 

I nowgive a statement showing the proportion of meat to shell in 
different kinds of oysters :—Whitstable, Colchester, 1 to 4. River 
Roach, Essex ; Herne Bay, Kent, 1 to 5. Falmouths, Callies, 
Mayor’s Bank, Galway, Ireland, 1 to 6. Plymouth, Tramore Bay, 
Ireland ; Eastbourne, Sussex; Milford, Wales; Isle of Skye, 1 
to 7. Red Bank Burren, Ireland ; Sir W. Wallace’s Loch Rynn, 
Scotland; Exmouth Harbour, Devon; Wexford, Ireland; Clew 
Bay, freland; Skibbereen, Cape Clear; Penmaenmawr, Wales, 1 
to 8. Boston, Lincolnshire ; Ross Muck, co. Clare, Ireland : 
Waterford, 1 to 9. Channel between Dover and France ; Hayling 
Island, near Portsmouth; Beaumaris, Wales 1 to ro. Shetland, 
Howth Bank, Ireland, 1 to 11. Mouth of the Humber, 1 to 12. 
North Sea, 1 to 15. Isle of Re, west coast of France, 1 to 20. 

It will be seen from the above that the highest oysters on the 
list carry the proportion of 1 to 4, that is to say, 1 ounce of meat 
to 4 ounces of shell; the lowest class, on the contrary, are the Isle 
of Re, France, the proportion being 1 to 20, or 1 Ounce of meat 
to 20 ounces of shell. 

I think that I can now show that my table may also be made of 
very great practical importance in showing us what may be done 
in the way of transportlng oysters from foreign, or shifting them 
from English beds, for the purpose of improving and fattening. 

Having been told that there was an oyster establishment near 
Regent Street, I was fortunate enough to ascertainthe whereabouts 
of the Royal Whitstable Native Oyster Depot (proprietor, J. 
Driver), 46, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street. 

Mr. Driver has no less than thirteen kinds of oysters on sale, 
namely, Whitstable natives, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, French, Ameri- 
can, Portuguese, and especially oysters from Bordeaux and Ma- 
rennes, also two sorts of sauce oysters. Mr. Driver has been 
good enough to send me samples of all these oysters, and my 
secretary, Mr. Searle, has been very busy weighing and calculat- 
ing out their proportions of meat to shell. The following is the 
table which he has submitted to me as the result cf his investi- 
gations, 











Proportion of meat to shells of oysters :—(1) Bordeaux natives, 
laid at Whitstable, two shells, 2 oz.; meat, 3 0z., 1 to 4. (2) 
Royal Whitstable natives, three shells, 40z.; meat, 1 0z.,1 to 4. 
(3) Spanish, laid at Southend, three shells, 4 oz.; meat, 1 02z., 1 
to 4. (4) Dutch oysters, three shells, 5} .0z. ; meat, 1} 0z., 1 to 4. 
(5) Scotch oysters, laid at Whitstable, three shells, 6 oz.; meat, 
130z., 1 to 4. (6) Portugal oysters, laid at Brightlingsea, three 
shells, 100z.; meat, 2 0z., 1 to 5. (7) Mumbles oysters, laid at 
Whitstable, three shells, 10 0z.; meat, 2 0z., 1to 5, (8) French 
oysters, laid at Brightlingsea, three shells, 5 oz. ; meat, 1 0z., 1 to 
5. (9) Falmouth oysters, three shells, 17 oz.; meat, 1}0z., 1 to 
10. (10) American oysters (East River), laid at Beaumaris, North 
Wales, three shells, 13 0z.; meat, 1}0z., 1to10. (11) Black 
Wexford oysters, three shells, 35 oz.; meat, 3 oz., 1 to 12. (12) 
Ostend oysters, laid at Southend, three shells, 21 oz. ; meat, 12 02., 
1 to 12. (13) Cardigan Bay oysters, three shells, 43 oz.; meat, 
230z., 1.t0 17. 

I shall now proceed to make some criticisms on these oysters: 

First.—Bordeaux natives, laid at Whitstable. ‘These are by far 
the most interesting oysters that I have examined for a long time. 
It will be seen that the proportion of meat to shell brings them up 
equal to Whitstable natives. ‘The reason of thisisobvious. The 
growth of new shell is very remarkable ; in many cases it is quite 
as large as the original oyster when first laid in England. This 
growth, of course, is very light and chinalike. That the oyster has 
also taken to plumping hp is also obvious, on account of the deep 
meat-holding cavity it has already to assume. I understand from 
my friend, Mr. Kemp, of Whitstable, that these oysters are bred 
at Arcachon, and when half-ware, thatis, their secona spring, they 
are brought direct to Whitstable, and laid there. Being. young, 
and in excellent condition, and having the benefit of the spring 
and warm summer, they both grow and fatten in a wonderful man- 
ner; but they will not stand the winter, so they are sold off before. 
the frost sets in. 

Second.—Royal Whitstable natives, beautiful shells and beau- 
tiful meat, the queen of oysters, the shells reminding me of Wor- 
cester china, the inner shell, showing a pearly opalescence, and, 
as I remarked in my last article, the shell of these thoroughbreds 
always turns towards the left when the hollow shell is held towards 
one face. Proportion, 1 to 4. 

Third.—Spanish, laid at Southend, also in proportion of 1 to 4. 
This is not the same species as our British oyster, nor of the same 
shape ; they carry a black spot on the centre of each shell like the 
Americans. Evidently rock oysters that have at some time been 
fastened to arock. These oysters have an extraordinarily deep 
cavity. They evidently have taken to English food, and have 
therefore acquired this high position in the catalogue. Propor- 
tion, 1 to 4. 

Fourth.—Dutch, exceedingly handsome oysters, differing much 
from the Whitstable native, inasmuch as they assume the appear- 
auce of flat, expanded oysters, not unlike Poole Harbour oysters. 
Here again, as with the Bordeaux natives, the thinness of the 
growth brings them up high on the list. These oysters have been 
bred, Iam certain, in quiet waters. Proportion, 1 to 4. 

Fifth.—Scotch oysters, laid at Whitstable. Scotland is a very 
big place, and there are many sorts of oysters in it, differing very 
much one from the other. For instance, the Firth of Forth oysters 
are very different from those from Loch Ryan, Loch Ryan, from 
the Isle of Skye, and the Isle of Skye from those from Portallock, 

I do not know where these oysters came from; they are not 
Scotch Callies. Scotch Callies are flat, thin oysters, whereas 
these have a somewhat deep cavity. Proportions, 1 to 4. 

Sixth.—Portugal oysters, laid at Brightlingsea. Again a diffe- 
rent species from English, with the black spot, as inthe American 
and Spanish. A very ugly oyster, with a peculiar pink on the 
lamina of the shell. The shell has grown enormously since their 
sojourn in English waters; it is almost as thin asa tea cup. I am 
afraid the flavour of these Portuguese oysters is not palatable to 
many people. Proportion, 1 to 5. 

Seventh. — Mumbles oysters, laid at Whitstable. A heavy, 
clumsy kind of oyster. The Mumbles are, as we know, near — 
Swansea. They are nearly a true deep-sea oyster, and only fit for 
sauce ; they will never come up to a native nor anything like it. 
Proportion, 1 to 5. : 

Eighth.—French oysters, laid at Brightlingsea. These might 
have been good, and may yet turn out to be good; but 1 am quite 
prepared to say they have been laid in a muddy place, where they 
have stood a good chance of suffocation. Proportion, 1 to 5. 

Ninth,—Falmouth oysters. From Falmouth harbour I have 
seen some very beautiful oysters, almost like natives, thin shelled 
and well shapen, but with the bodies, not the beards only, as is 
the case with the Roach oysters. completely green, the colour of 
verdigris. The Falmouth oysters now sent me are old stagers ; 
they should never have been taken away, but left for breeders, 
their proportion being 1 to 10, ‘There is not enough fresh water 
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at Falmouth to fatten in their own homes, and tbese old oyters 
are too decrepid to fatten. 

Tenth.—American oysters, East River, laid at Beaumaris, North 
Wales. White, turnip-faced oysters, the shells having a chink 
about them like drain-pipes, the usual black spot on the shell, like 
all American oysters. I have inspected the Straits of Beaumaris, 
both fish weirs and oyster layings; it is an admirable place for 
laying oysters, and I wonder it has not been more utilised. There 
is hardly enough fresh water; the beds should be laid as nearly 
as possible to points where rivulets are running. Proportion, 1 
to 1o. The estuary of the Cunway, both above and below the 
railway bridge by the station, must be a splendid fattening place 
for oysters. I much wonder the Liverpool oyster merchants do 
not try experiments here. , 

Eleventh.—Black Wexfords, clumsy, heavy-looking things, not 
worth bringing over to England; large size, great weight, and 
very little meat in them. Proportion, 1 to 12. 

Twelfth.—Ostends, laid at Southend, probably old rotten shell 
oysters from the deep sea, brought home by the trawlers for what 
they can fetch. Proportion, 1 to 12. 

Lastly.—Cardigan Bay, gigantic oysters, big, and in shape of a 
cart horse’s foot. Proportion, 1 to 17. 

In my Museum of Economic Fish Culture, South Kensington, 
I have many table-cases filled with samples of oyster-shells, show- 
ing various points in the natural history, not only from this 
country, but also from far distant parts of the world. Among 
those I think the most striking to an oyster culturist will be those 
from Australia. These are so like English netives that it re- 
quires some judgment to know them apart. 

I hope to be able to give more information about these won- 
derful varieties of oysters, and in the meantime shall be only too 
pleased ifany gentleman holding oyster layings in any part of 
England, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland would send me living sam- 
ples—about a dozen sufficient—in order that I might be able to 
average them and put them in my catalogue. 

Thus I trust in the course of this winter I shall be able to make 
as perfect a list as possible of all varieties of British marketable 
oysters, and be able to show not only their value when coming 
direct trom their native beds, but also the possibility of plumping 
them up by transference to other localities, the water of which 
eae fattening qualities —FRANK BucKLAND, in Land and 

ater. ) 





HOW FISH FIND THEIR OWN RIVERS. 


HE long-held and only recently-rejected theory, that the 
shoals of fishes moved in a vast mass along the coast, sending 
off detachments into each river as they passed its mouth, is to be 
attributed to John Gilpin and some other authors, who have 
written flowingly on the subject. The recent careful investiga- 
tions ofnaturalists indicate that the anadromous fishes, those 
entering the rivers and bodies of fresh water from the sea, do not 
have an extended range in the ocean, and that each river’s colony 
remains, after returning, in the deep waters opposite their river. 
The motive for the movement of these shoals of anadromous 
- fishes, or rather how it is incited, has scarcely been explained. 
The life of the fishes has always been a mystery. It is nota 
search for food, as they do not eat while in fresh water; the 
opening of hundreds of stomachs will fail to find food present. 
It is an easy disposal of the question as to how each colony recog- 
nises its native river, to say that it is instinctive; so it is, 
also, when the butcher’s horse recognises the familiar gates: but 
we have some evidence as to what sense he uses. The fishes, 
probably, prompted by functional disturbances, from the tumid 
ovaries and spermaries, are incited to movement. The courses 
of the sea, unmarked as they are, are, within each colony’s limits, 
their habitual pathways. An unerring capacity in the fish for 
finding its own river, may be no more than that which guides the 
hermit crab to the shell of the natica. ‘The latter goes to hide 
its sensitive body, with an apparent nervous trepidation at its 
unprotected condition. The former, with an uneasiness of body 
from the functional changes it is undergoing, is impelled to 
activity. The transmitted habit of ascending the stream is, as it 
were, blended and alloyed with the substance of the nerves, and 
aroused by its condition, carries it, without conscious purpose, 
into the river of its progenitors and its own. ‘The impulses of 
the fish are only in a slightly more complicated series than those 
of the crab. ‘That it should be the instinct for a specific stream, 
established through inheritance of many generations, is easier to 
understand than that it is a sort of memory of the place of its 
immature life, as the theory of fish-culture makes it, and as obser- 
vation seems to sustain. In the waters of the Delaware, where 
there were no salmon originally, the young salmon placed in 
Bushkill Creek returned after five years, and were taken, not only 
in the Delaware River, but the larger number in the neighbour- 


hood of Bushkill Creek. It is not essential that all the fishes 
should have this impelling influence, whatever it may be, as like 
gregarious mammals and birds they flock together, following the 
leadership of whichever for the time takes it. The idea is 
suggested that the senses may be the guiding agent, that a fish 
goes nosing along the coast, or tasting the streams, until it re- 
cognises its own. The convexity of the cornea must afford the 
fishes a very limited range of vision. The supposed dulness of 
the sense of smelland of taste in fishes might alone dispose of 
the suggestion that these are employed. The following occurrence, 
however, would seem to decide to the contrary. The Russian 
river, emptying into the Pacific, north of San Francisco, had_ its 
mouth entirely closed by the waves during a storm. The colony 


| of salmon made their yearly migration from the deep waters 


toward the mouth of the river, and many of them raced through 
the surf, and landed high and dry on the sand that walled them 
out from their native river. 

The migration of the salmon into some of the Pacific rivers is 
a frenzied advance over shoals, rapids, and cascades, far into 
thin streams and brooks, where they arrive battered and weary, 
to accomplish their exhausting reproductive labours, and drop 
back, the sport of the current, dead and dying, toward the sea. 
—James W. Miter, in Harper's Magazine. 








CORRESPONDENCE. . 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg to thank many correspondents for copies of Club Rules. We shall be 
glad to receive copies from any other clubs who will oblige us with them. 


Mr. JOHN PARKINSON, hon. sec. Walpole Angling Society, Bolton.—Many 
Thanks for the Club Rules. Mr. John Anderson willsend you his pam- 
pnlet on the salmon disease, the price is 6d., we think. Otter’s ‘‘ Modern 
Angler ” is published by Mr. Alfred, of 20, Moorgate Street, E.C. The 
new edition, just out, is the best and cheapest} angler’s guide we 
know. The cost is 2s. 2d. post free, as you will see from Mr. Alfred’s 
advertisement on our front page. 





THE PARR OR SAMLET. 


S1r,—If there is one thing more than others that hinders our fuller know- 
ledge of the salmonidee, it is the unnecessary warmth with which opinions are 
put forth and supported by those who hold them. Such heat is totally un- 
warranted inscientific matters, not to speak of the fact that as no one likes to 
have other people’s opinions forced down his throat, so to speak, it actually 
prejudices one against the ideas so advocated. It is, therefore, a matter for 
much regret that ‘‘Raven’’ has, in his papers and letters on the samlet and 
parr, alopted so Gogmatic, not to say offensive, a tone. 

Whether the parr be a distinct race of fish, or, on the other hand, either a 
variety or the young of other species, is a matter which no amount of argument 
alone can determine ; without experiment it can never be properly settled, ard 
without some crucial experiment I for one must decline to believe the parr to be 
a separate species. 

I have a suggestion to make to “ Raven,’’ here it is :—Let him get a male 
and female parr on the point of spawning (if he can get half a dozen couples 
so much the better), and after spawning them preserve them in spirits for 
future reference, and then wait for the ova to hatch out. 

Zf he obtain parrs with melt and roe forward enough to get fertile ova from ; 
if he succeed in hatching the said eggs, and zf the young fish obtained from 
these eggs show no tendency to migrate to the sea within two years, I fancy 
that no candid mind will refuse to acknowledge that ‘‘ Raven” has proved his 
case. 

At the same time I scarcely think that even if he did prove it, the killing of 
parr is not a feat worthy of an angler, or in any way desirable. Where parr 
are found there are always other salmonoids of some kind, and_usually in fair 
numbers ; consequently only those unable to catch these larger fish would wish 
to litter their baskets with fish 5 or 6 inches long and requiring little or no 
skill to capture. Besides, there would be a great risk of killing salmon fry, 
for “Raven” must at least admit that these fish, if distinct, are no teasily dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

As it is possible that ‘‘ Raven” may not be willing to take the trouble in- 
volved in the experiment I suggest, I shall be quite willing to carry it out for 
him if he will procure the parrs and forward me the eggs, after spawning them 
in the presence of at least two reliable witnesses, also preserving the parents in 
spirit or otherwise. I fear, however, he will have difficulty in procuring a 
{female parr with ova developed to any size. I have opened dozens of parr at 
all times of the year, yet never saw a female with ova at all forward. Yarrell, 
indeed, mentions cases, but does not say whether any of the fish were 
preserved. 

By the bye, I wrote part of my former letter under a misapprehension ; I 
refer to the part where I asked ‘* Raven’? to compare the description given by 
Jardine with what he gave from Couch’s “ Fishes of the British Islands.” My 
letter being written in a hurry I trusted to memory, but on referring to Yarrell 
I found that the description referred to was a comparison between the parr and 
common trout, and therefore valueless as between parr and young salmon. OF 
course this was very careless of me, but I do not possess a copy of the British 
Flshes,’’ so had to get one from a library, which I had not time just then to do. 
—Iam, &c., T. SPENCE, 





RIVER LEA ROACH FISHING. 


.- §1R,—I should esteem it a favour if one of your readers, a Lea roach-fisher- 
man, would kindly give me a little practical instruction as to rod, length of 
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strike from top of rod to float, depth from bottom, &c., to fish. Also how to 
ledger with paste, and when necessary todo so. Any hints upon roach-fishing, 
in the Lea style, will be thankfully received—such as fishing under difficulties 
in thick or very clear water. I have read the ‘‘ Book of the Roach, Dut it 
does not supply all my wants. I cannot tell when I have a bite if the river is 
at all rough, althuugh I have been told it is possible to do so by agood angler. 
Hoping that some one will put me on thejright track.—I am, &c., 
A COUNTRY FISHERMAN. 

431, Moseley Road, Birmingham, . ; : 

[We hope some crack roach-fisher will give us a little of his experience on 
the above matter.—ED. ] 


TENACITY OF LIFE IN JACK OUT OF WATER. 

S1r,—In answer to W. L. Cooper, as to how long pike will live out of water, 
I can say that in the winter of 1878, I took five jack fromthe Mole. The last 
fish I caught was at 3 o’clock in the afternoon; I packed them in my basket, 
and at 9 o’clock that evening two of them were alive; one of 4 1b. I putina 
large bath and kept him alive for several days before I killed him. I now kill 
them before bringing them home.—I am, &c., : F. CAREY, 

P.S.—The temperature was below freezing point at the time. 

84, Oakley Street, Chelsea, Nov. 30. 





WEEDS AND RUSHES. 


S1r,—Reading with so much pleasure the poetical extracts which give zest 
to a journal even so generally appetising as the FISHING GAZETTE, it has 
occurred to me that the subjoined impromptu Zives might not be uninteresting to 
my brethren of the vod. They were seen some three weeks since on the mantel 
which adorns the quaint and humble hostelry of your Goring correspond ent :— 


‘© We may follow the hounds 
And get never a brush ; 
But at Goring we fish, 
Being sure of a Rush. 
For of sport there’s no lack 
Till night closes indeed, 
When friend Rush (like the jack) 
Is enjoying his weed,” 
T. CRUMPLEN. 
tr, Albert Street, Mornington Crescent, N.W., Nov. 26, 1880. 


[Rush is the fisherman at Goring and our river reporter there.—Eb. ] 





THE OUSE, BLUNHAM, BEDS. 


S1R,—I thank you very much for your kind remark, also for the letter in- 
sertedin your paperJast week. I beg to state I have a boat and a man in 
attendance to wait upon gentlemen anglers; in addition I will offera prize to 
be fished for by the London anglers who are members of clubs—the prize is to 
consist of a silver teapot, value 42. Blunham is situated on the London and 
North-Western Railway, and has privilege tickets. The competition will com- 
mence on Tuesday, Dec. 7, 1880, and }to end on the 26th of February, 1881. 
Every day’s take to be weighed at the Old Horse Shoes, Blunham, and the 
weights to be taken by T. Elliott. —I am, &c., THOMAS ELLIOTT. 





CORRECTION. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for your notice in to-day’s GAZETTE of the con- 
viction obtained by us against parties illegally fishing in our waters. Unfor- 
tunately your printer has mistaken the name of the place for Bedfoxt. Would 
you kindly correct this in your next ?—I am, &c., 

E. BIcKNELL, hon. sec. Bedford Angling Club. 

Ashburnham Road, Bedford, Noy. 27th. 








CLUB REPORTS, 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS, 


Our members were out in full force on Sunday, Nov. 28th. Mr. M. Dymond 
and Mr. C. Newton had jack, Mr. J. Shaw a fine tray of bieam, perch, and 
dace (one bream scaling 3 Ib. I5{ 0z., which was sent tu Mr. Brock’s, Rhodes- 
well Road, Stepney, to be preserved); Mr. Elam roach and dace; Mr. Thomp- 
son a nice tray of bream and roach; Mr. W. High bream and roach; Mr. ie 
Blacklege roach. On Sundays, Dec. 5th and 12th, Mr. R. Clarke, our worthy 
treasurer and host will give three valuable prizes to be fished for at St. Marga- 
ret’s, first prize for jack, second prize for roach. On Sunday, Dec. roth, four 
prizes will be given by Mr. Morgan, Mr. Dymond, Mr. Philpot, and Mr. Grip- 
ton. Mr. R. Claike’s vocal and instrumental concerts will commence for the 
season on Monday, Dec. 6th, Mr. E. Brockett in the chair, Mr. J. Blacklege 
vice- chair.—C, HARTLAND, 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 
Messis. J. Thorpe, P. Patrick, T. Lackman, W. Wood, and T. Lake had 
a nice show of roach; Mr, Farebrother, dace. The annual supper will take 
place in the Club Room, on Monday, December 13, and the distribution of 
prizes pa ey December 15.—WoRLEDGE, 
Nov. 28, 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

Sunday Nov. 28th: A. Shakel, 9lb. t00z. roach; A, Glass, 21b. 10 oz. 
roach. From St. Margaret’s several members went to Pulborough and Am. 
herly, returning with blanks, A peg-down match will take place at Pul- 
borough Sunday, 5th December,—A, SHAKEL, sec. 

December 1, 1880. 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY: 

On the 28th ult., Mr. Hart, dace, from the Thames; Mr. Vincent, 
19 1b. 10 oz. roach, dace, perch, bream and rudd, from Littleport ; Mr. Bell, 
dace and roach, from the Thames, Other members were out, but without 
much success,—H, A, V., sec, 

Pec, 1, 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following is the result of our competition for Messrs. Hale and Winter- 
born’s prizes:—Mr. Mortimer first, with 4 Ib. 4 0z. of roach from St. Mar- 
garet’s; Mr. Castell second, with 2 1b. 14 oz. of roach from the Roding; Mr. 
Plumstead third, with roach from Ware; Mr. Fowler, 2 lb. 2 @z. of perch from 
the Colne. The Amberley men had blanks. Mr. Martin’s prize will be fished 
for next Sunday.—F. CASTELL, 


CITY OF BRISTOL ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 

The second meeting in connection with the formation of this association was 
held on Thursday evening, Noy. 25, at the Morton House Hotel, Pack Horse 
Lane, Mr, J. A. Jones inthe chair, when the resignation of the president was 
accepted ; it was then proposed that Mr. Joseph A. Jones be the president and 
Mr. James Henry Champion be the vice-president, which was carried unani- 
mously. The secretary read up the correspondence which he had received from 
the railway companies, which gave very great satisfaction. The committee 
then proceeded to draw up a code of rules, which are to be submitted to the 
general meeting. to be held on or about the second Monday in December. A 
vote of thanks was then given to the secretary and chairman. The chairman, 
in responding, said he was pleased to say that the number of names given in for 
membership amounted to eighty-five persons, and hoped, with a little more 
exertion, by the time the general meeting was held, to number one hundred, 
and, as soon as the society becomes known, to have a much larger number, as 
the entrance fees and contributions are so easy that he thought all persons that 
took a delight in fishing would join the society, and then we should have one 
of the largest and strongest angling associations in England; he likewise 
thought the members should look round and see if they could not get some 
honorary members or subscriptions to the society, so that we have some fishing 
for prizes. He was likewise pleased they had got on so well that evening. 
He expressed great pleasure in being elected their president. The secretary 
briefly returned thanks ; and a very pleasant evening then terminated.—J. H. 
STANTIAL, hon. sec. a 

Nov, 29. 








CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several of the above club competed on Sunday last for the three handsome 
prizes presented by Mr. J. Wilson, but owing to the bad state of the rivers the 
takes were very small, the successful members being Mr. J. Innes and Mr. E, 
Withers, fishing at Shepperton; the other members out were Messrs. Js 
Walkley, Valentine, E. Wakeford, Maslin, E. Wilson, Hamilton, Steele, R. 
Wellman, Sutters, C. Blunden, Smith, and others. Several of the members 
had one and two fish, but would not weigh them in for third prize, so only two 
prizes were taken ; they agreed to leave it for another day. Next Thursday will 
be quarterly night, and it is hoped that all members will clear the books before 
the next prizes are fished for.—E. WILSON. 

Nov, 30, 1880, 


GOLDEN BARBEL. 


The result of the competition, which took place on the 28th, at Shiplake, 
among some of the members of the above is as follows :—Mr. E. Harrison 
first, with chub and roach ; Mr. J, Trowbridge, second, roach; Mr. Duck third, 
with roach from other parts of the Thames. ‘The undermentioned had fish :— 
Mr. Lawford roach, Mr. Green roach, H. Harrison roach, J. Hunter nearly 
6 lb. of roach, dace, and perch, E. Henries, dace. On the 30th Mr. C, Wood 
had from the Thames over 6 lb. of roach, perch, and dace, The bream cap- 
tured at Pulborough by Giant Lumby has arrived from Mr. J. Lancaster, 
Camden Town, the mounting and casing of which giyes great satisfaction.— 
PIXIF. 

Dec. 1, 1880. 





GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members fished on Sunday last at Watford for two prizes, life-sized 
portraits of winners, given by Mr. Broach. Mr. Stammer won the ist with a 
nice show of chub and roach, 5 lb. 5 oz. : Mr. Smith, 2nd, roach, 4 lb., and 
dace; Messrs. Young, Parker, and Phillips had some nice roach and dace from 
the same place. Mr. Watling, 6 lb. 8 oz. of fine roach from the Thames. 
Messrs. Theobald and Parker, roach. Mr. Cowper, some good perch from the 
Wey. We have just completed our half season. Total weight since June . 
21st, 795 lb. 14 0z. The next Central Association return visit will be paid to 
the above society on Tuesday, Dec. 7.—J. A.FITCcH, sec. 

Nov. 30. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly distribution of special prizes took place on Wednesday last, 
the 24th inst,, Mr. A. Rogers, the host, presenting the same. There was a 
good company present, and each recipient came in for a good round of applause. 
After the prizes were presented, the company finished up with capital songs, 
&c., by the following gentlemen :—Mr. G. Rolt, senior, Mr. G. Rolt, junior, 
Mr. J. Barnes, Mr. J. Hilliar, senior, Mr. G. Cox, Mr. A. Salmon, Mr, A. 
Rogers, Mr. H. Auburn, Mr. G. Manning, Mr. G. Riches, Mr. H. Batt, and 
many others. Previous to the breaking-up of the meeting, a hearty vote of 
thanks was proposed and unanimously carr.ed to Mr. A. Rogers, the host, and 
Mr. H. Auburn, the president, who responded in the usual manner. Mr. W. 
U. Hobbs had a fine tray of roach and dace on this day from the Lea, The 
members competed for four special prizes on Sunday, the 28th inst., in the 
Thames; the result was as fullows:—Mr. G. Wood first, Mr. G. Manning 
second; Messrs. W. Wilkinson and E, W. Turner tied for the third and 
fourth, and they afterwards tossed for choice, when Mr. W. Wilkinson, with 
his usual good luck, won. Mr. W. H. Hawkes won A. ‘Roger’s prize 
revolver for the heaviest weight taken on the Sundays during November; Mr. 
H. Butt won Mr. W. Macham’s prize, 10s. 6d., for the second heaviest weight 
taken,on the same day. The following special prizes will be fished for on 
Wednesday, December 8, 1880:—Mr. G. Rolt senr., a box of cigars; Mr. J. 
Hilliar, senr., Ios. 6d.; Mr. A. Salmon, Ios. 6d.; Mr. W. Wilkinson, 
10s. 6d. Members to choose their own fishing water. No member to leave 
London before 5 a.m. on the morning of the competition, All fish weighed 
according to the rules of the society. 

Nov. 30. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a nice little show of roach on the table on Sunday last. The three- 
prize competition was won by the following gentlemen ;—Mr. Blenheim Ist, Mr, 
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Grey 2nd, Mr. Letch 3rd. There were likewise some handsome contributions of 
roach by Messrs. Somers, Doyle, Mead, and Petrie—W. BROWN. 
Nov. 30, 1880. 


PECKHAM BROTHERS. 


During the past week the members of this society have been having some 
sport among the roach and dace in the Colne and Thames. This society has 
only been established a little over 12 months, musters over 30 members strong, 
most of whom meet punctual to time on Wednesday evenings for the purpose 
of carrying on the business of the society. Several old societies at this end of 
London would do well if they would follow the example of this ‘ Baby 
Society.”?—PIXIE. 

December, 1880. 





PORTSMOUTH WALTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The above society held its annual fish-supper, at the club-house, Golden 
Fleece Hote), Commercial Road, Landport, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 23. 
The walls of the large club-room were decorated with many handsome cases of 
fish, the most prominent being a fine specimen perch weighing 3 Ib. 8 0z., 
preserved by Sanders, and esteemed by the members as the heaviest perch 
taken in Hampshire ; also a case of Thames roach, presented to the society by 
Messrs. Geen and Hoole in remembrance of a few happy hours passed amongst 
the members. The tables were very tastefully laid out, and were well deco- 
rated with flowers, the arrangements reflecting considerable credit upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Easton, our worthy host and hostess, high encomiums heing paid the 
latter for her skilful cooking of the several kinds of fish served up, including 
turbot, cod, soles, eels, whiting, haddock, bass, &c. The members and guests 
numbered about 60, and included the ex-Mayor, Mr. Alderman Cudlipp (pre- 
siding), Messrs. H. Bracey, J. Buck, J. S. Dyer, Capt. Hill, G. M. Page, FE. 
Brookes, J. Dyson (Gosport Railway Station), B. Adams, E. Wills, &c. 
After the removal of the cloth, the Chairman gave the formal toast, ‘* The 
Queen,” which was duly honoured. Mr, Adams next proposed ‘‘ The Mayor 
and Corporation of Portsmouth.” The Chairman, in a very able reply, 
returned thanks for the honour conferred upon the Corporation. Mr. Dyson, 
in giving the next toast, ‘“‘Success to the Portsmouth Waltonian Angling 
Society,’ expressed his opinion that the society did credit not only to the 
town, but to the county of Hants. The members of the society evidently went 
into angling thoroughly, and what they undertook they made a success. He 
had heard of the society for the past two or three years as a most successful 
institution, and that all the members associated together iu a kindly spirit, and 
endeavoured to work among themselves successfully.. He had great pleasure in 
associating the toast with the name of Mr. Dyer, an old member of the society. 
Mr. Dyer, in a most humorous speech, responded, explaining that the society, 
was originated in 1876 in a very primitive way. A few anglers met and deter- 
mined to start the society, and in less than a fortnight they had enrolled more 
than 12 members; after that they stlll went on until at the present moment 
they had 200 members, of whom at least one-half were anglers who did not 
mind either snow or rain in the pursuit of their recreation. Indeed he knew 
that one of the most energetic members (Mr. Buck) did not mind making a 
hole in the ice, and then taking a good show of fish. (Applause.) Mr. Bracey 
proposed “The Visitors,” on whose behalf Mr. Whitehall, T.C., and Mr. 
Brown, T.C., replied, both consenting to become members. The Chairman 
said it became his next duty to propose a somewhat melancholy toast. The 
worthy President of the society (Mr. Leon Emanuel) was absent that evening, 
and they all regretted the cause. His father, Mr. Alderman Henry Michael 
Emanuel had, after attaining the age of the Psalmist, gone to sleep with his 
fathers, and his son, who had always been a patron of the society, was in 
accordance with the Jewish ceremonial unable to be with them that evening. 
He (the ex-Mayor) proposed the health of Mr. Leon Emanuel, which was 
drunk in solemn silence. ‘The health of the secretary, Mr. W. Tranter, was 
proposed by Mr. Feltham and received with the usual enthusiasm. Mr. 
Tranter, in responding, apologised for the absence of many friends of the 
society through unavoidable circumstances, notably Messrs. Geen and Hoole. 
Some stirring songs and recitations were given during the evening, the 
proceedings throughout being productive of much good fellowship.—W. 
TRANTER, sec. 

Noy. 29, 1880. 


ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On Thursday, the 2nd, Mr. T. Hughes and Mr. George Lee succeeded in 
capturing about 70 lb. of very pretty jack, running from 2} Ib, to about 6 lb., 
all fish being in splendid condition and very handsomely marked.—PIXIE. 

December, 1880. 


ST. JOHN’S. 


Notice oF ReMovAL.—The St. John’s Angling Club is now held at the 
Three Compasses, Cowcross Street, 30 yards from Farringdon Street station, 
where we shall be happy to see any of our old friends any Friday or Sunday. 

The following members had fish on the 28th inst. :—Mr. W. Winch, roach 
fromthe Thames, winning the first prize; Mr. W. Clark, roach from Boxmoor, 
winning second prize; Mr. Stevens roach, Mr. Carpenter roach, and Mr. 
Goudye some fine dace, winning a nice cruet-stand. Several others were out, 
but had a blank.—F. L. T. 

Noy. 30, 1880. 


SIR HUGH MYDDELTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Some of the members visited the Upper Thames last Sunday, and were 
much disappointed to find the river running back, high and very swift, conse- 
quently the takes were small. Our best take was from the Colne, Mr. Ed. 
Smith had seven roach scaling 8 1b. andanice chub; Mr. Geo. Rogers, two fine 
jack, from the Colne; Mr. T. Allard, roach, from the Colne; D. Duncan, 
roach, from the Thames ; Caborn, roach, from the Thames. Last {unday 
finished the Roach Competition for a silver lever watch, T. Allard donor. 
Gross weight of roach, October and November. Mr. Ed. Smith proved vic- 
torious with 41 Ib. of as fine roach as ever I saw, many of the fish scaling over 
1lb. Mr. E. Smith has given a yery handsome prize to be fished for on Bank 
holiday.—_GEO. CABORN, sec, 

Noy. 29. 
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SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The trays of this society have of late been very little required, but on the 
28th Nov. were well filled by Mr. Hutchings with a nice show of chub and 
dace, from the Thames; Mr. Eccariaus, a nice show of dace, from the Thames; 
and Mr. Wilson, with gudgeon, from the Thames ; several other members also 
weighing in.—T. TRIBE, reporter. 

Nov. 29. 

THE STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

No large takes of fish to record this week, but the members continue to keep 
the ball rolling, Mr. Joseph Pannell being at the head of the affair with 2 Ib. 
14} oz. of roach; Mr. A. Pannell, 1 Ib. t1} oz. roach;,and Mr. T. Gretten, 
1 lb. 103 oz. bream. This being a slight improvement on the exhibition cf last 
week.-—THOS. GRETYON, sec. 

Nov. 30. 





WALTONIANS. 


The shows at this society have been of a very unimportont character lately, 
the only fair ones having been on the toth ult. Mr. Read, 9 |b. 8 oz. roach ; 
Mr. Malcom, 8lb. 91 oz. roach; Messrs. Hemmings, Dodge, Marriott, and 
Putnam, jack and roach. On the 14th, Mr. Malcom showed 51b. 14 02. 
roach; Mr. Grace, 6lb. roach and perch, from the Kennett; Messrs, Pack- 
man, Roland, Greenfield and Good, roach.—WaArt. B. WEBSTER. 

Decs1- 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


On Friday, the 26th, Mr. Boalch and a friend spent a few hours at Richmond 
with C. Brown, They succeeded in getting about 7 1b. of nice roach and dace. 
On the same day Mr. J. Weatherhead visited Bedford for jack-fishing ; on this 
occasion he was fortunate enough to capture the largest jack taken by any of 
the members of this society this season up to date. It weighed 14 lb. in the 
society’s scales and measured 42 inches long, and was as handsomely a marked 
fish that I have seen; he also had three other fish, Those members who were 
conspicuous by their absence I must say, on this occasion, missed a grand sight. 
On Saturday, the 27th, the members competed for three prizes. Mr. Beale came 
first, with roach and dace, and Mr. Fox second, witha very nice tench weighing 
1 lb. 20z. Onthe same day a well-known member visited Rickmansworth, 
having got permission to fish a private part of the canal. After spending 
several hours in vain, he inquired of a gentleman living in the neighbourhgod 
the reason, and he was informed that sometimes the mills in the neighbourhood 
discharge their refuse into the canal, and that drives away or kills all the fish in 
the water. He states, ‘‘ Frequently my men have taken out fish that have 
been killed by this stuff.’’—PIXxIE. 

Nov. 30, 1880. 


On December Ist Mr. C. Bansback, accompanied by Mr. R. Cain, visited 
Broxbourne, and succeeded in getting among some nice roach, if the sample 
that Isaw was anything to go by. The members will compete for three prizes 
on December 19th.—PIXIE, 

December 2, 1880. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF THE WEST CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON AND PROVINCIAI. ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


The monthly meeting of the West Central Association of London and 
Provincial Angling Societies was ‘held at the Portman Arms, Great Quebec 
Street, on the evening of the 18th November. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read and passed, the secretary, Mr. Hoole, read a letter which had 
sent to the Lea Conservancy condemning the action‘of certain people who had 
formed a committee for the purpose of testing certain presumed rights of fish- 
ing on the Lea Conservancy’s tow-path. The secretary then announced that 
the dinner held at the Bridge House Hotel had been a grand success, it 
having fairly eclipsed the most sanguine expectations of the committee, and, in 
a monetary point of view, he was pleased to say that the balance would, no 
doubt, be on the right side.—The chairman, Mr. Bonvoisin, observed that 
such a numerous and well-conducted gathering could not but conduce to the 
increasing prestige of the angling clubs, who could now be seen were a solid 
respectable reality instead of, as some people supposed, a myth. Mr, Bon- 
voisin then called attention to the action now being taken by several influen- 
tial gentlemen for the purpose of testing the presumed rights of certain indi- 
viduals who were endeavouring to appropriate not only the Thames tow-path 
but the streamitself, to the prejudice of the angling public; he complained of 
the action of Mr. Francis Francis, who, ina letter to the /e/d, had, he con- 
sidered, hit the London angling clubs too hard, and had also not treated them 
with the courtesy they deserved ;he thought that his pen might be dipped 
with advantage in a little more oil than vinegar, which he so freely used towards 
them, and observed, amidst general acclamation, that when his (Mr. Francis) 
committee had really been formed the general body of angling clubs would be 
quite ready with their money-money, if not quite so ready with their writey- 
writey. He said that most of these presumed private rights, as most anglers 
knew, consisted in sticking up a post with aboard on top warning people off 
the tow-path; what we want is certain well-known gentlemen to form a nucleus 
to a committee, such as Mr. Spreckley and many others he could mention, 
when the difference between real and private rights and fancied ones could be 
settled.—Mr. Beckett then rose and said that he was quite certain all anglers 
had the preservation of the Thames at heart, and if action was not taken at 
once we shonld greatly suffer in the long run, especially it such action is not 
well and thoroughly supported.—Mr. Adean proposed that a letter be sent to 
Messrs. Crump desiring them to forward particulars of their scheme.—Mr. 
Bowen seconded. Carried.—Mr. Tarling proposed that a letter be sent to Mr. 
Francis, of the /ve/d, desiring him to send fuli particulars of his scheme.— 
Mr. Field seconded. Carried.—Mr. Bonvoisin called attention to the mass 
meeting on the steam-launch question to be held on the 29th, which he trusted 
would be well supported by all anglers. Such ¢ meeting would do a vast 
amount more good than any number of letters written to the papers, or argu- 
ments at the Association.—Mr. Fowler rose and gave the meeting a graphic 
description of the dastardly conduct of the navigators of the steam-launch Z¢hel 
on the 2nd of October last. He said that whilst fishing at Windsor on that 
day the Z¢hel was driven past him at therate of at least fifteen miles an hour; 
an angler fishing close to him had most of his tackle washed away by the swell, 
and a portion of the bank on which he was sitting giving way he was preci- 
pitated into the river, which would have cost him his life if it had not been for 
the timely assistance given him by another angler; the only notice taken by 
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the fellows on the launch being the placing of his finger to his nose by one of 
scoundrels aboard.—The roll haying been called, the meeting terminated.— 
Wat. B. WEBSTER. 





“Ye” BATTERSEA PISCATORIALS. 


The members of this society added several mites to their respective weights 
on Sunday last, and, although we have not yet succeeded in getting enormous 
takes, yet we manage to be amongst them, although in our infancy. Mr. Ban- 
field, with 3 lb 8 oz. of roach, from Woking; Mr. Wilson, 4} 1b roach, from 
the Thames, and Mr. Williams and Mr. Davies perch. During last week Mr. 
Pacy succeeded in capturing six more jaek, weighing 23 1b. good. In conse- 
quence of missing the post, I was unable to send my report last week. I 
managed to land two prizes—namely, one guinea and 2 high beaver, and Mr. 
Wilson the third prize. Imaysay that, in my report of Thursday week, 
through some mistake, Mr. Pacy was credited with having taken three perch 
from Kempton Park weighing 12 Jb 2 0z., whereas it should have been three 
jack, weighing 12 1b 2 oz. I should not have written to have rectified this mis- 
take, but should have appealed to the sense of ‘‘anglers,’’ had it not been for 
the sake of easing the minds of a few of our friends, as the report quite upset 
their equilibrium, But there, we can’t all have craniums alike. The demand 
for subscription tickets for Kempton Park, I am told, is increasing on account 
of that report. C, NEWMAN, Secretary. 


TO ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


Mr. A. Perry, of the Two Sawyers, Twickenham, begs to inform the 
members of angling societies of London, that he will provide punt, bait, tackle 
and fisherman, for o1 e, two or three persons, for six shillings per day; also hot 
dinner from joints, one shilling; plain teas, ninepence each. Members must 
write in advance, if possible. N.B.—The above terms are for members of 
angling societies only. 








BENEFIT FOR A DISABLED ANGLER.—Under the patronage of the fishing 
clubs of London, The under-mentioned Committee deeply deploring the 
serious accident that befel Alfred Watling, of Great Sutton Street, on the 
premises of the District Railway, Aldersgate Street Station, on the evening of 
the 18th October last, whereby he has lost the use of both arms, and is totally 
incapable of supporting his family, have organised this benefit at the Grecian 
Theatre, on Dec. 8, for the purpose of rendering him some assistance in the 
unforeseen calamity. From his connection for so many years with the fishing 
communiiy, the Committee feel assured that the support of all his friends will 
be accorded him. The entertainment will consist of a new drama, supported 
by Messrs. J. H. Clinds, Sennett, Monkhouse, Syms, Parker, Vincent, Grant, 
Inch; Misses Blanche Elliott, J. Coveney, Inch and M. A. Victor. Dancing 
in the brilliantly illuminated ball-room. © Preceded at 7 o’clock by a screaming 
farce, supported by Mr. H. Monkhouse, Miss Victor and the company. 
Tickets to be had of the following gentlemen of the committee :—Mr. Wells, 
the Sutton Arms, Carthusian Street, E.C.; Mr. Berry, 16, Berry Street, 
Sutton Street, E.C.; Mr. Mackaness, 223, Goswell Road, E.C.; Mr. Wat- 
ling, jun., 32, Forston Street, Hoxton, N.; Mr. C. Gibbs, 25, East Road, 
City Road, E.C.; Mr. A. Clark,«23, Glasshouse Yard, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C.; Mr. C. Watling, sen., 202, Pentonville Road, NOW) Mirela. 
Smith, Old Red Lion, Aldersgate Street, Ges Mr: 4S? Dooley, 15, 
Haberdasher Street, E.C.; Mr. Gould, George the Fourth, Goswell Road, 
E.C.; Mr. Frampton, 55, Goswell Road, E.C.; Mr. Fitch, Robin Hood, 
Southampton Street, Pentonville, N. ; Mr. T. Proffit, 33, Goswell Road, E.C. ; 
Mr. Clout, Berkeley Castle, Rahere Street, Goswell Road, E.C.; Mr. Poole, 
sen.; Mr. Poole, jun.; Mr. T. Nicholson, 58, Percival Street, BC.& Mie ts 
Vanhegan, 24, Goswell Road, E.C. All tickets to be resumed by Monday, - 
December 13th, or paid for, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—What is literally an international periodical is ini- 
tiated this month with the issue of Warfer’s Alonthly Magazine in a European 
edition, commencing with the December number. ‘This is the veteran among 
American illustrated magazines, having been established in 1850, when it 
proved so great a success that within four years from that date its circulation 
was 135,000 copies. The portions of the magazine so profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings are printed in America; the portions containing the 
editorial departments (under charge of an English editor), in this country. 
By combining the two markets, an extraordinary shilling’s worth is giyen, 160 
large octavo 
trations. A new serial by Thomas Hardy, to be published exclusively in this 
magazine, with illustrations by M. du Mautier, of Punch, is a leading feature. 
It has the curious title of ‘“‘ A Laodicean,’’ the heroine being patterned after the 
Scripture verse : ‘‘ Thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
hot.’”? An American novel, ‘Anne, ” by Constance Fennimore Woolson, a 
relation of James Fennimore Cooper, is also commenced. Foremost among the 
illustrated papers is the first of a series on the English Lakes, by M. D. 
Conway, with many portraits of the great men associated with them, and fine 
illustrations by E. A. Abbey, an American, and Alfred Parsons, an English 
artist. The City of Pittsburg, ‘‘ The Birmingham of America,” and the Chinese 
New Year are subjects of other illustrated articles, while a compact statement 
of the relations of ** Queen, Ministry, Lords and Commons,” a summary of 
‘‘Recent Movements in Woman’s Education,’’ and a suggestive paper on the 
administration of a ‘A Great City,’’ and possible improvements therein, are 
directly useful as well as interesting. Poetry is represented by twelve Christ- 
mas Carillons, from Christmas to Twelfth-Night with illustrations; a full- 
page wood engraving by Abbey, embodying Herrick’s poem, ‘To be Merry ;”’ 
and poems by Rose Hawthorn Lathrop, daughter ofthe novelist and wife of 
his biographer, and others ; there are several short stories ; and the editorial 
departments include besides a literary record and a historical record of current 
events, supplementing, it may be said, Mr. McCarthy’s volumes, and charming 
chit-chat under the note of the Editor’s Easy Chair and an Editoi’s Drawer 
full of good stories. Messrs. Sampson T.ow, Marston and Co., London, are 
the publishers. 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION.—Messrs. W. Woodfield and Sons, of Easemo-e 
Works, Redditch, have a fine display of their class of manufactures, which 
consist of hand sewing needles, sewing machine needles, sail needles, glove 
needles, crochet needles, fish hooks for sea, lake and river fishing, artificial flies 
for salmon and trout, artificial baits, swivels, cork and quill floats, fish hooks to 
gut, gimp, wire, silkworm gut and silk fishing lines. We may mention that 
these goods were exhibited at Sydney, where they attracted much attention and 
obtained awards. 


Fora really good laugh and an enjoyable evening commend me to the 
Royalty ‘‘ Don Juan, jun.,” and Miss Kate Lawlor, It is simply killing, “the 
charming innocence and gracefel ease’? of the island and its fair inhabitants is 
something ‘‘ too delightfully delightful.” 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE RoyAL, LEICESTER SQUARE.—In consequence of 
engagements intered into for the production ofa new programme at Christmas 
next, the directors are compelled to announce that ‘‘La Fille du Tambour- 
Major, must be withdrawn early next month, notwithstanding its enormous 
success. This opera will have been performed at the Alhambra 200 consecutive 
nights on Monday, December 6th, and has already been witnessed by upwards 
of half-a-million of visitors. 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepared to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, whi his not only a Trade List 
but is interspersed with practical hists, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The sirck consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Vike Rods, Lines, Reels, Gaskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trovr Fuss, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given—[Apvr.] 
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SHOOTING KNIFE, 


THE GERMAN-SILVER SIDES FORM TWO 
CARTRIDGE EXIRACTORS. 











“We cannot too highly recommend it.” --Sporting Gazette, 
‘‘ Nothing, indeed, could be better.”—ZLand and Water, 
*€ Our Friends will find it invaluable.”’—Fiching Gaze/te. 

‘* The Knife will be found most useful.”—Morwich Argus. 
© Certainly a most useful Companion.” —S$o7 ting and 


Dramatic News. 
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POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF P.O.0. OR STAMPS, 


W. THORNHILL & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 








THORNHILL'S 


“FISHING GAZETTE” 
ANIFE, 


PRiGIE: 6@e: 
POST FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF REMITTANCE. 





W. THORNHILL & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ONDON and COUNTY ADVANCE and 
DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited). 

Cash advances from £10 to £500, without pre- 
liminary fees or deduction for interest, for short or 
long periods, repayable by easy instalments, at 
moderate rates, upon personal security, life policies, 
furniture without removal, deeds, shares, bonds, &c. 


Bills discounted. Forms gratis. Offices, 35, Farring- — 


don-street, E.C. JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


THIS DAY, GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
3-0—Renowned Variety Entertainment. 
5-30—Special Performance of the Zulus, 
6.30—Organ Recital. 
8.0—Second Grand Variety Entertainment. 

Admission, One Shilling. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.--NEW ARRIVAL, 
THIS DAY; 


of the WOODS, 57j.feet 
high, 


HE LARGEST OURANG- OUTANG 
EVER SEEN in EUROPE. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—THE OLD MAN 
of the WOODS. 


OYAL AQUARIUM. —New Novelty.— 

OURANG, the Old Man of the Woods, 

THIS DAY on view, from 12 midday till 6.30, and 
from 8 till 10.30, 


ULU’S (FARINI’S) ON VIEW, TO-DAY 
«from 2.30 till9.45. Grand Special Perform- 
arce §.30 and 9.45. Admission, One Shilling, 
C¢ tewayo’s daughters, Unomodloza and Unozendabo, 
the Zulu Princesses. -ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





Ba OLD MAN 











pages, with over a score of articles and three times as many illus-“ 


| OYAL AQ U A RID 
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Communications relating to the Literary Department, Fishing Tackle 
for Notice, Books for Review, &c., must be addressed to the Editor 
of THE FISHING GAZETTE, Wo. 12, Fetter Lane, London, £.C. 
and should reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 


Contributions are solicited, but the Editor will not undertake to 


return rejected MSS,, unless accompanied with a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Correspondents are requested to write on one side of the paper only 
and give their real names and addresses, not necessarily as 
signatures to their letters, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Unless this rule be adhered to no notice will be taken of such 
communications, 


THE FISHING GAZETTE is published every Saturday, and can be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 


and of the following, amongst other Fishing Tackle Dealers in 
London and the Provinces :— 


Messrs, Alfred and Son, Moorgate-street. 

Messrs. Price and Co., 8, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 

Messrs. Williams and Co., Great Queen-street. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., St. Andrew’s-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 

Messrs. Geeand Co., Gray’s Innslane (near Holborn end). 

Messrs. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, E.C. 

Messrs, C, Kewell and Sons, 197, St. John-street-road, E.C. 

Messrs. Kewell and Co., 1A, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 

Mr, J. Richards, 97, Church-street, Paddington. 

Mr. W. Leader, 30, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, W. 

Mr. — Clark, 35, Wells-street, Camberwell. 

Mr. Geo. Read, 91, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, E. 

Mr, A. Bulmer, 62, Wandsworth-road. 

Mr, F. Oliver, 188, Great College-street, Camden Town. 

Mr. i E. Gold, 284, Waterloo-road. 

Mr. D. W. Willoughby, 21, Lombard-market, Battersea, 8.W. 
Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Messrs. Gillett and Co., 40, Fetter-lane, London. 

Mr. Alfred Young, ‘‘ The Golden Perch,” 174B, Oxford-street, W. 
Mr. T. Barnett, 26, Church Street, Lisson Grove, N.W 
= Mr. J. Smith, 7, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, Newsagent, 220, Kentish Town Road. 
or 
Mr. B. R. Bambridge, 74 and 7*, High Street, Eton, Bucks. 
Mr. Cowan, 33, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Whitty, 15, Basnett-steet, Liverpool. 
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AMATEUR SEA-FISHING. 


“HE whiting, pout, or rib, is remarkably broad in proportion to 
its length, by which it may be easily distinguished from all 

the rest of the cod tribe. It, however, seldom exceeds a foot in 
length. Pouts vary much in colour; some being silvery, like 


whiting ; in others the back is of a light copper colour, with a 
pink cast, finely tinged with gold, and the belly white. Others 
are covered with dark brown blotches, and not unfrequently they 
are of that colour all over; the scales are larger in proportion 
than the common codfish and come off easily ; the head is small, 
and eyes large and covered with a loose membrane, which is 
frequently blown out like a bladder; the mouth is small, on the 
chin it hasa small beard, and on each side of the lower jaw are 
seven or eight punctures; the fins are thick, and capable of infla- 
tion. With the exception of the anal fins they are generally of a 
light colour, edged with black. The fins, however, Jike the rest 
of the body, frequently vary in colour. 


This fish, although certainly not in such estimation as it justly 
deserves, is nevertheless distinguished bya great variety of names. 
In the neighbourhood of Southampton and the Isle of Wight it is 
called a toup ; onthe coasts of Devon and Cornwall it is called a 
bib, or bluin; at St. Ives it is known by the name of lug, or leaf; 
and at Penzance by the name of bothock, or large eyes. The 
poor codfish which, however, seldom exceeds 5 or 6 inches in 
length, so much resembles the whiting pout that it has frequently 
been taken for it; and we have met with fishermen of some ex- 
perience who have not detected the difference; which, however, 
on comparing the two fish together, is easily distinguishable, 
the poor codfish being of a much longer make, and the scales 
much larger in proportion. Itis frequently caught in fishing for 
pouts, whiting, &c., but it is a very indifferent fish for goodness, 
for, which, perhaps, it is indebted for its name; for it is a very 
poor fishindeed. As the whiting pout has a very small mouth in 
relation to its size, compared with the rest of the cod family, small 
hooks are necessary ; and the snoods should be fine in proportion. 
The snoods we used in deep-sea fishing were three strands of 
common packthread, or six threads of fine white shoemakers’ 
thread, the latter of which affords the strongest tackle in propor- 
tien to its size we have ever met with. In harbours, where large 
fish are not to be expected, stout silkworm gut will be found to 
answer the best. The proper baits are very small smelts, called 
clinkers, whichare even less than minnows, orverysmallsprats, which 
should be put on whole, by running the hook in at the mouth and 
down towards the tail; the larger sprats or smelts should be cut 
in pieces of a proportionate size. Herrings, pilebords, mackerel, 
garfish eels, conger and cuttle, cut in small pieces, also afford 
most excellent baits. They will also bite well at ragworms, lug- 
worms, mussels and soft crab; but the best of all baits, if it can 
be procured, is the tail of the hermit lobster, and when nothing 
else can be obtained a piece of one of their own species may be 
sometimes used with tolerable success. As these fish always feed 
near the bottom, the baits should be kept just clear of the ground, 
without touching it. This anexperienced fisherman can easily effect 
by merely sinking the line till the lead reaches the bottom, and 
then hauling it up in proportion to the length of the snoods and 
the strength of the current. But greater care will be required on 
grounds which are the usual resort of the largest fish of this sort, 
and in such places beginners must make up their minds to sacri- 
fice a few hooks before they have acquired the requisite expe- 
rience. Towards the autumn these fish approach the shores in 
great abundance, where at the time of slack water they may be 
caught almost as fast as the lines can be let overboard. The larger 
fish of this description, however, seem to attach themselves to the 
rocky grounds, and must be sought for in such places. The 
proper time for fishing is slack water, as they never feed when a 
strong current isrunning. ‘The pout, it must be confessed, is 
held in very little esteem, notwithstanding it is firm, well tasted, 
and very much resembling the whiting in flavour. Few persons, 
however, have an opportunity of eating them in perfection, for 
their livers are so full of oil that if they are not gutted very soon 
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after they are caught the flesh acquires a rancid and disagreeable 
taste. In order to prevent this, they ought to be gutted as soon 
as they are caught, or be‘ore they are brought ashore, the strong 
flavour being entirely occasioned by the absence of this precau- 
tion, or perhaps more frequently from their being all heated and 
crowded together in a basket, one upon another, by which means 
the under fish are burst, and rendered good for nothing. 

In fishing for pout on rocky ground it sometimes happens that 
crayfish are caught on thelines. It may certainly appear strange 
to such of our readers as are not at all acquainted with fish of 
this description, how it is possible for them to get the hooks into 
their mouths ; this, we believe, they are wholly incapable of ac- 
complishing, though if well baited we have little doubt they would 
if they could. The fact is, that while busily employed in nibbling 
the bait from the hooks, the snoods get entangled round their 
claws, and in hauling up, the hooks either run into the tendonous 
part of the joints, or by getting foul of the snoods, hold them as 
firmly as ever a fish could be secured in the ordinary way. When 
they find themselves securely entrapped, they pull amazingly hard, 
which may in some degree be accounted for, as they always sail 
stern foremost. When brought fairly alongside they should be 
seized by their long horns and hauled on board. This is not 
only the safest way of saving your prize, but in some degree re- 
quisite for the safety of your hand, for the side extremities of every 
joint of their tail armour are as sharp as an ordinary pair of shears, 
and if you attempt to clasp the fish, it will, by suddenly com- 
pressing the body together, by a sharp flap of the tail cut every 
trespassing finger to the bone, of which our fishing friends may 
have some painful remembrance, though we believe the same 
misfortune never happened to any of them more than once. Their 
nippers also sometimes cause inconvenience, for being very small 
they are little thought of until felt, and your attention may be 
sometimes unpleasantly awakened by rather a sharp pinch from 
one of these worthies, whom you may very reasonably believe to 


be safely stowed away under your seat. CREEL, 








NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FRESH- 
WATER FISH. 


By J. Harrincron KEENE. 


THE Carrs (continued). 

pase age of the carp, to which it will attain, is supposed to be 

very great. The German ichthyologists have some of them 
been certain of its existence beyond one hundred years. Gesner 
instances one which passed over the tenth decade. Rheinhold 
Foster says he was shown some fish at Charlottenburg between 
two and three feet long, which he was assured were over 50 years 
of age. Itis said that the big old carp to be found in the 
fosse of the chateau of Fontainebleau were placed there in 
the time of Francis I. Buffon speaks of some of over a 
hundred and fifty years of age; and I myself have seen docu- 
ments referring to the stocking of waters in Windsor Park, which 
point almost conclusively to the existence of carp in one of the 
lakes of over fifty years in age. Mr. Pennell has mentioned, 
another similar assertion which he derived from the fisherman 
before my father. 

The carps are very susceptible of electrical impressions, as I 
have convinced myself more than once by insulating a jar in 
which one has been placed, and then filling it, as one would a 
Leyden jar, from the prime conducter of an electrical machine. 
The uncontrollable agitation of the fish was almost painful to 
witness, but on connecting the jar with the earth this subsided. I 
am further certain that we must look to electrical causes for the 
reticence of thecarpin baitingas wellas the capriciousness of other 


ground fishes. They are doubtless very susceptible to electrival 
disturbances, earth—currents, magnetism, etc., than are other 
animals, from the fact, as Galvani proved in reference to cold- 
blooded creatures, that their bodies are better conductors than are 
those of warm-blooded animals. 

I will now refer to the goldfish, or cyprinus auratus, the well- 
known ornament of our aquaria. There is probably little to be 
remarked which the reader does not already know about the 
physical history of this beautiful fish. The auratus is a native of 
China, and is said to have been introduced into this country in 
1681. At any rate, it is on undisputed record that the then Lord 
Mayor of London possessed a goodly number. The Chinese fed 
them, according to Buffon, on dried pork and paste. Snails and 
their slime are much relished by them. Buffon also asserts they 
eat the /emna, or duckweed, and also their own and other fry. 
This latter is incontestably true if they are short of food. Sheep 
have been known to eat salt pork, but in neither creature are the 
diets referred to, natural. It is acruel thing, very often allowed, 
however, to keep goldfish without food. 


The Chinese, it appears, now make considerable revenue out of 
their preservation and export. They are in the habit of collecting 
the.spawn on hurdles, and otherwise protecting it till the sun 
hatches the fry out. Mr. Couch mentions also that the fish exist 
in that country in the receptacles used for condensing the steam 
into water for use in the factories. The temperature is said to be 
not less than 80°. From this it will be seen that the carp are able 
to bear a very high temperature. 

The Gibel, a Prussian carp (C. gidelio), is distinguished from the 
common and gold carps in many important particulars. There is 
no fear of any one mistaking the gibel for the gold species, so I 
need not particularise their differences; but as the Prussian and 
the common carp are, like babies when they are young, very 
much alike, I give Mr. Pennell’s concise detailing of their specific 
dissimilarities. He says: The whole general appearance of the 
fish is much more thick and chublike than the common carp, re- 
sembling in fact, the rudd in external form than any other fish— 
the common carp much more resembling that of the barbel. In the 
common carp the length of the head is almost invariably greater 
than the depth of body in the deepest part, while in the Prussian 
carp it is always much less. The scales of the Prussian carp are 
larger, the number on the lateral line being about 33 and in the 
common carp about 38. The mark, however, by which the 
angler may always distinguish the two fish on the most cursory 
examination, is themouth. This, in the common carp has two 
little barbels or beards at each corner, whilst in the mouth of the 
Prussian carp no beards whatever exist. The food of the carps 
is of a very various nature according to locality. Almost all 
vegetables when young and tender, from blades of grass to green 
peas and white-heart cherries, and grain from maize to rye ; pastes 
flavoured with gin, sugar, cheese, gin and turpentine, tar and 
aniseed ; flies, slugs, gentles, grubs, caterpillars, worms, etc., etc. 
Even a young gudgeon or eel is not despised, for I have taken 
carp with them. e 

Carp arefound in temperate countries all over the globe. India 
and China, Austria and Prussia, Russian and Eastern Siberia, 
alike produce species of this fish. Valenciennes states it reaches 
a large size in the Caspian Sea. 

The limit of size to which these attain is probably about 35 Ib. 
Yarrell mentions one from Gatton Park of this size. I never saw 
one over 18 lb. out of the water. Thirteen were presented by 
H.R.H. Prince Christian from Windsor Park to the Southport 
Aquarium, which averaged r2 Ib. This occurred some four years 
back. Some weighed over 16 1b. I am sare there are fish over 
zo Ib. in Virginia Water; I have only seen these in the distance, 
however. Buffon quotes an authority who asserts he had seen 
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one of over 200 lb. weight and five feet in length. The length 
seems to me to be exceedingly disproportionate—ten feet should 
be nearer the mark. 

The date of the introduction of the common carp into English 
waters cannot be satisfactorily determined, The oldhyme in Sir 
Richard Baker’s “ Chronicle ””— 

** Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year,” 
is by no means correct, though oft quoted as such. Walton says 
one Mr. Mascal, of Plumstead, introducedthem. This is not true, 
however, if he meant Leonard Mascal, for Dame Berners in 1486 
says, ‘‘ There be fewin Englonde.” . Mr. Manley says they were 
imported from Persia, but does not mention his authority for the 
statement. I think it may have been derived from the East about 
the end of the fourteenth century. 


( To be continued.) 





FISHING EXPERIENCES IN PRIVATE WATERS. 
EXT to the real enjoyment of fishing in private waters is the 
companionship of good and jovial anglers, and I believe 
one of the great characteristics ofangling is that those who are 
attached to the sport are men of genial and patriotic dispositions. 
I have always found it so, and in the introduction of new acquain- 
tances the same good fellowship isdeeply and wisely instilled. 


The record ofaday last week is fresh in my recollection, and | 


there it will remain, as it introduced me to another friend to form 
a chain in the link of those to whom I am happily united. We 
live so short a life inthis world that the charm of freindship 
should ever be oneof our greatest aspirations, and our grand study 
to maintain it. I had the pleasure of being one of a party, con- 
sisting of Mr. John Knechtli, Mr. Charles Elsden, and Mr. 
Rowland, on an angling expedition to a beautiful park, and for 
the first time I was introduced to the latter member of the famous 
trio. In my usual jocular manner I confessed to the name being 
familiar tome in connection with ‘‘ Macassar Oil,” when, to my 
astonishment, I found that Mr. Rowland was actually the one to 
whom that designation is attached, and I became fragrant with 
its old association in years gone by, when, in the element of 
trade, I wasa large purchaser of it. There was little difficulty 
in feeling at home in such society, especially when the hand of 
friendship was firmly grasped in welcome honors. The other two 
gentlemen are old and valued friends, and with every appearance 
of favourable weather there was every prospect of a pleasant and 
enjoyable day. My friends went down over-night, and I found 
them at nine o’clock on the next morning on the banks of old 
Father Thames getting their bait, which they had placed in the 
well of a punt ontheir arrival. In a very short time after this we 
were at the park gates, and should have been there a few minutes 
earlier but for the discovery of the omission of abottle of ‘‘ moun- 
tain dew,” which, it was thought, would be beneficial to the 
keeper, who, on a previous occasion, had exhibited a great weak- 
ness for the article. There being plenty of water in the park it 
was decided to separate, and having a couple of bait-canseach party 
could be supplied with a stock. I always recommend an extra 
bait-can—if it is forgotten it is sure to be wanted. In a previous 
article I referred to the desirability of small bait, and I know my 
friends did their best to get them ; but I was disappointed to find 
there was the same difficulty of over-grown dace, and the keeper, 
who has now become familiar with angling experiences, looked 
sorrowful at the sight of such monsters. He told us that a fort- 
night previous a gentleman, in a short time, with very much 
smaller bait, landed two handsome pike of 8 lb. each. The day’s 
experience, I am sorry to say, again proved the disadvantage of 
large bait, I want to giye in this notice of a day’s fishing in 








private water something of the experiences of the anglers on this 
occasion in reference to the modes of angling, as connected with 
the paternoster, the live gorge, and of snap tackle; but I am not 
going to associate the names with each, as they are all good 
anglers, my desire being only to give evidence and proof of the 
result of each, so as to make the report of the day ofa practical 
character. The water in which we had to fish was not only exten- 
sive, but supplied abundant variety for any description of jack- 
fishing. It contains shallows and deeps, and broad and narrow 
One of my friends selected the paternoster in some deep 
water, fishing from an island, whilst the other two determined to 
try a piece of water in which the weeds are never cut, so as to 
make acover for the fish. Both the live bait and the snap tackle 
were here tried, and I believe if the bait had been smaller the 
latter would have proved the best, as more fish were lost than 
were taken by it. In some instances the fish, doubtless feeling 
the hooks, leftthe bait, whilst the others did not get hooked at 
all, and as regards the live gorge the large bait was sadly against 
any test as to its efficiency. Still, Iam inclined to think, as the 
fish were feeding on this particular day, the snap-tackle, with 
smaller bait, would have provedthe most effective, and especially 
where there still remained so much weedin the waters. The 
paternoster did not do much work, and not more than a brace of 
fish fell victims to it, one being so small it was instantly returned 
to the water. 


waters. 


It was no use trying spinning tackle, which many 
persist in believing is the only sportsmanlike method of jack-fishing, 
and entitles an angler to the title of champion in preference to 
any other. This is, however, simply a matter of opinion, and the 
only objection there can be to the live-bait gorge is that ifasmall 
fish is hooked there is little chance of putting it back again as 
being likely to recover. My friends had a thoroughly enjoyable 
day, and, considering the loss of nearly as many fish as they took, 
a take of sixteen jack was, after all, not a bad result. Mr. Row- 
land, who had never visited the park before, remarked that if they 
had not taken a single fish the day’s outing, in such a charming 
spot, would have been quite enough ; and there can be no doubt 
that the enjoyment of such a day, apart from all thoughts of 
business is both healthful and invigorating. The result of the 
day, as regards the captures, was decidedly in favour of the 
live-bait gorge. But I would always recommend an angler to 
go prepared with the different methods, and he will soon find 
out which is the best. I have the experience of the water to which 
I amreferring, and I have, without any exception, found the live- 
bait gorge the surest way of finding and catching the fish. My 
friends, whom I hope to meet again, returned to town the same 


- evening direct from the park, and terminated the day in a satisfac- 


tory discussion, over some real ‘“ natives” in the old shop of 
‘‘Rule’s” in Maiden Lane. B, 





THE MAMMALIA OF THE DEEP.—NO. XII. 
By N. D’ANVERS. 
THE SPERM WHALE. No. II, 
Physeter Macrocephalus. 
Fe is generally supposed that the Sperm Whale is only found in 
tropical or temperate waters, but Mr. Scannon gives instances 
of its capture as far northas 56° 12’. 
ocean which does not freeze in winter, though it shows a marked 
preference for the equatorial waters, whereit delights to bask in 


In fact it is native to every 


the tropical sunbeams. 

The Cachalots are gregarious, and are met with in “schools,” 
varying in summer from fifteen to several hundreds. ‘These 
schools are mostly made up of males and feraales, the latter with 
their young. At such times two or three large bulls are in attend- 
ance, and lead the yan. The female shows the greatest solicitude 
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for the safety of her offspring, and should her ‘ school” be 
attacked she will help her little one to escape by partially sup- 
porting it on one of her pectorals. The mothers also manifest 
great sympathy with each other, and when one is struck the others 
rally round it, not leaving it until its death renders fuither 
assistance useless, The bulls, on the contrary, disperse in the 
greatest trepidation if one of their band be harpooned, although 
when individually attacked the male makes a fierce struggle for 
his life, and often escapes after a hard contest. Sometimes, 
however, an old bull is easily taken, the animal often, after the 
first blow, lying fora few moments on the water as if paralysed, 
thus affording an active whaleman a chance of throwing his 
weapon at once into a vital part. 

It is said that Cachalots have the power of communicating with 
each other in times of danger when miles apart, but it is impos- 
sible to bring any proof that the appearance of others of the same 
species on a scene of conflict has ever been anything but acci- 
dental. That the Sperm Whale is, however, endowed with 
unusual intelligence is evident from the fact that it alone of the 
Cetaceans is ever known to attack ships without provocation. 
According to Mr. Scannon, more than onegoodly vessel has been 
sunk by the deliberate assaults of vicious grey-headed old 
Cachalots, and he gives a most thrilling account of the destruction 
of the Zssex by this means in 1820. 

The animal in this case was seen approaching the ship at the 
rate of three miles an hour, and before it could be evaded “ it gave 
the vessel such a shock as it came into collision as to 
spring a serious leak.” It then dived, but quickly reappearing a 
ship’s length or two off, it again rushed to the assault,and striking 
the bow of the vessel, staved it in, causing it to sink about ten 
minutes afterwards. The Ann Alexander was wrecked by a sperm 
whale, on the coast of Peru, in 1861, under circumstances almost 
exactly similar; and an instance occurred with the boats of the 
ship Cétizenin the Atlantic in 1851, when a huge Cachalot, after 
being struck and lanced, completely smashed one boat and gave 
chase to another, the second only escaping by the appearance of 
a third, which diverted the furious animal’s attention just in time. 
In the midst of the struggle the bleeding whale suddenly caught 
sight of the ship, and, as if guessing that its assailants were con- 
nected with it, it at once made for the vessel. Its death, of course, 
was inevitable; but it did not finally succumb until it had in- 
flicted several slight injuries even upon the large vessel. 

The chief weapon of attack and defence of the Sperm Whale is 
the elongated under-jaw, with its bristling teeth, and the agile 
manner in which it uses it when on or near the surface of the 
water is very surprising. It opens or shuts its mouth in the 
twinkling of an eye, drops its lower jaw down to nearly a right 
angle with its body, or rolls over to bite with scarcely an apparent 
effort. Its principal food, familiarly named “ squid ” by whale- 
men, includes several species of cuttle fishes, but it occasionally 
indulges in codfish, albicore or fonito, and it is supposed that its 
protruding jaw of massive bone and ivory is sometimes used to 
remove the kraken from its slimy ocean bed. Of the habits and 
indulgences, when under water, of the Cachalot, as of all other 
Cetaceans, however, really very little is known, 
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A Worp To Our READERS.—Eyery reader of the FisHina 
GAZETTE is respectfully requested to send us the names and 
addresses of any of his angling friends who do not take in the 
paper, as we would like to send them a specimen copy gratis. 
Address, The Publisher, FisHina GAZETTE, 12 and 1 3, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C, 
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OYSTERS. 


HERE is no doubt that 'Tilburina was right, and that an 
oyster may be crossedin love. The present generation 
has indeed succeeded in crossing vast numbers of oysters in love, 
and very lamentable has the result been, The conditions neces- 
sary for the increase of the species have been interfered with, and 
the pleasures of love and the hope of posterity—to borrow an ex- 
pression from Macaulay—denied to many an oyster. Owing to 
over-dredging and disregard of close time, the best-liked of shell- 
fish cannot breed properly on our coasts, and in consequence 
there has been for some time past an oyster famine, which seems 
to grow worse and worse. Like cigars, oysters have become 
enormously dearer of late; and, unlike cigars, they are appre- 
ciated and liked by all. Dr. Richardson and other wise people, 
and a good many excellent people, think that it would be well for 
mankind if the supply of tobacco were tocome toan end; but no 
human being, at least no rational human being, could think with 
out the deepest pain of a total cessation of the supply of oysters. 
Such a cessation, however, so far as regards the coasts of this 
country, seems only too likely. arly in the seventeenth century, 
they rose from 4d, to 1s. a bushel, defying the edict of a Lord 
Mayor of London, who had settled for good what their value was 
tobe. After the lapse of two centuries the supply failed in part, 
and, all regulations to the contrary notwithstanding, the value of 
oysters rose, and continued to rise, untilin 1634 they cost 1s. a 
bushel—a terrible price, according to the ideas of the time. 
With oysters, as with mankind, history repeats itself. Now, in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, we have the same visita- 
tion which afflicted our ancestors. A huge demand, stimulating 
the greed of poor men, who of course think only of the moment, 
has led in our own time to precisely similar results. The oyster 
grounds have grown more and more bare, and before very long we 
shall probably be dependent entirely on the foreign supply. How 
inferior foreign oysters, including even those from America, are 
to natives need hardly be said, and there is assuredly no need to 
point out how desirable it is that measures shauld be taken to pre- 
vent oysters from becoming extinct on our coast. As to what 
those measures should be there will probably be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. Those which have been taken up to the 
present time have proved useless, and it is clear that other and 
more stringent regulations are required. Apparently the beds can 
only be maintained ina satisfactory state by keeping them stocked 
with the indigenous shell-fish. Foreign oysters have been relaid 
on parts of our coast, but the oyster has, it seems, tastes and pre- 
ferences like creatures of more complex development, and—what- 
ever his mysterious method of breeding may be—he steadily de- 
clines to follow it in strange bays, or, at least if he does breed, 
his progeny refuse to remain inalien waters, and, insome manner 
not yet understood of man, take themselves off. With natives it 
is very different. What constitutes a parent stock, and how its 
preservation is to be enforced by law, are of course difficult ques- 
tions ; but itis better to grapple witb difficult questions than to 
let natives disappear altogether, and a Government which has 
produceda Ground Game Bill, and has certainly no undue regard 
for vested rights, may well be asked to preserve oysters by some 
heroic legislation from indiscriminate destruction. Arguments 
have, itis true, been brought forward in favour of that unlimited 
dredging which leaves the ground almost bare; but, to show 
what their nature is, it is only necessary to refer to one of them. 
It has been alleged that, unless the beds are kept “clean” by 
constant dredging, the five-fingers, the whelks, the tunicles, and 
other objectionable creatures will destroy the oysters. In other 
words, unless the beds are cleaned by taking out of them all the 
oysters and parasites, the latter will prey on the former. Oysters 
are to be exterminated in orderto exterminate the parasites. This 
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remarkable view certainly resembles that of the parent who cut his 
little boy’s head off to cure him of squinting; and it would be a 
waste of time to refute the arguments of those who are capable of 
committing themselves to such nonsense. That over-dredging 
and especially dredging in close time, is one of the principal 
causes of the present scarcity seems beyond a doubt, and thongh 
there may be considerable difficulty in pntting a stop toit, some 
effort should be made to preserve natives for the delight of rich 
and poor alike. A legislative measure on the sudject would be 
acceptable to both parties, provided it were not timidly drawn. 
Tories would be gratified by legislation which resembles that of 
our ancestors, who, as has been shown, made several attempts to 
put a stop to the indiscriminate destruction of oysters; and 
Liberals would like the proposed law as being high-handed and 
despotic. Another legislative measure, ofa different kind, we will 
venture to suggest as a corollary to this one. ‘In one respect a 
beneficial result might have been expected from the oyster famine. 
The raw oyster is infinitely superior to the raw mussel; but, on 
the other hand, the cooked mussel is, as the French found out 
long ago, very much better than the cooked oyster; and it was 
not perhaps too much to expect that, when oysters became very 
dear, English cooks would find out the merits of the mussel ; but 
English cooks area stubborn race. Might they not, however, be 
forced tolearn? Might not the legislators who have said that 
under no circumstances whatever shall the landlord have the 
ground game, say that under no circumstances shall oysters be 
cooked, and make dressing them punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment ? How much good would be the result of such a law ! 
Excellent food hitherto neglected would be introduced at mono- 
tonous English tables, and the destruction of oysters would be 
necessarily to some extent checked.—Saturday Review. 








FISHING GAZETTE PLIERS. 
(From Land and Water of December 4.) 


i aes handy little instrument has been invented hy the 

Editor of the FisHinGc GAzEeTTE. Like his fishing knife, 
the new invention may be called ‘an angler’s friend.’ The pliers, 
in fact, contain six tools in one. All of these may be said to be 
quite essential to anglers who go in for either making or repairing 
their owntackle. The pliers contain the following taols :—Strong 
round-nosed pliers for every purpose of a pliers; knife for split- 
ting shot, large or small; fine wire-cutter; strong wire-cutter; 
screw-driver ; rimer for making holes in wood, leather, etc., or 
clearing out a ferrule when the top or other joint is snapped off 
short in it, The mauufacturers of this useful little angler’s tool 
are Messrs. Barron and Wilson, of 436, West Strand. _They have 
executed the work in admirable fashion. 








Tue new entertainment at the Royal Aquarium promises to be popular, and 
therefore successful. The notion of turning the grand transept into an 
equestrian arena was a “ happy thought,” on which Captain Hobson, the able 
and indefatigable manager, is to be congratulated. The performance is 
excellent, and judging from the numbers who occupied the reserved seats, and 
the frequent outbursts of heavy laughter and continuous applause, so think the 
audience. The attractions at the Aquarium are not, however, confined to the 
circus alone. They are so many and so pleasing that one hardly knows how to 
enjoy them all. There is the ‘ Old Man of the Woods,”’ there are the Friendly 
Zulus, and there is that fair nymph, Miss Beckwith, to amuse and instruct us in 
the useful art ofswimming. Talking of her, a friend of minethe other day puzzled 
me (and when I discovered the puzzle it amused me very much) by asking me 
if I had seen the ‘‘ mermaid’’ atthe Aquarium. I couldn’t for the life of me 
think what he meant, forI knew there was no mermaid there, tillit struck me 
that someone had been “ bouncing” him, and that he was referring to that 
graceful little mermaid, Agnes Beckwith ; and I was right. Hehad got mixed 
somehow, and thought she wasamermaid. ‘A maid, if you please,’’ said I, 
« but she looks much better without the ‘mer.’ Go and see her yourself ; 
she ought to interest an angler.’ I hope he has been to see her, and I recom 
mend any one who has not, to do likewise, and confidently promise him an 
enjoyable afternoon at the Royal Aquarium, 

Mrs. F. Y¥. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 
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A FISHING EPISODE. 
STRANGE, YET TRUE. 





Where stately Nidpath’s Castle stands, 
And half the vale of Tweed commands, 
To where the stream coils roun’ the sands, 
We ventured out, 
A freend and I, to try our hands, 
An’ fish for trout. 


’*Twas simmer, an’ the closin’ day, 

Dressed a’ the woods in sober grey, 

My friend and I quite sober tae ; 
But noo give heed, 

We had queer sport, to our dismay, 
That night on Tweed. 


My freend sae nimble at the art 

Had tried the stream in ilka part, 

And just as he was losin’ heart, 
Something play’d splutter ; 

‘¢ He’s hooked,” he cried, ‘‘ I’ve gart him smart, 
And he’s a wapper.”’ 


“ Quick ! bring the net,” my freend did say, 
** The brute, he means to gie me play, 
He’s fechtin’ hard to get away, 
But twa can tug ; 
And though I’d rin him for a day, 
I’ll land him snug.” 


Fast wi’ a bir out gaed the reel, 
My freend cries, ‘“* Something queer I feel, 
It splutters like the very —, 
(I dinna see) 
It’s no a fish—I hear it squeal— 


Losh, what can’t be ?” 
I shouted ‘ Pou the creature in.” 
My freend cries, ‘‘ He’s inclined to rin, 
I hear him in the water spin. 
Be’t deil or trout, 
Though I should play him till I’m blin’, 
T’ll hae him out.” 


It’s bliss to hae an ample share 

O’ patience duly mixed wi’ care ; 

My freen he spent twa hours an’ mair 
In landin’—what ? 

A timid denizen o’ air, 
A puir blind bat. 

Puir bat, thy life, like thy day-dream, 

Was brief, for in the day’s last gleam 

Ye thought awhile abin the stream 
To skim and sport ; 

Nae warnin’ then to gar ye deem 
Life was sae short. 


In thee, puir thing, man’s fate we see, 
Sae vividly pertray’d in thee ; 
Some skip in wanton revelry 
On life’s fair river, 
Till caught wi’ baits unwarily, 
They sink for ever. 





Gro. DOBIE. 


[The curious episode so humourously described in the above 
lines, reminds of usa similar incident which occurred to our- 
selves when fishing for trout about 9 o’clock one summer’s even- 
ing at the Red Lion Hotel water at Farningham, some ten or 
twelve years ago. We had landed some good fish with a red 
palmer, and by some chance a bat got the hook in his leather 
wing, and we hope never again to have such a“ caper” as the 
little gentleman gave us. He flew in and out of the iron railings 
which divide the lawn from the river, and made such mess of the 
line we were compelled to cut it in several places to get it off; he 
finished up by putting his teeth pretty sharply into the fingers 
trying to release him.—Ep. | 








YE GRIFFIN. 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


Hail! thing of beauty; triple brass 

Was once the phrase for boundless ‘ cheek.” 
Quadruple is now the word, alas, 

And casts reveal brass yet to seck. 
The very plaster made to pass, 

Ais alienum bought, Words are weak, 
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A FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WILL BE GIVEN WITH THE PAPER. 


A large Circulation is anticipated for the Christmas Number, and more than 
double the weekly issue is already ordered. 


Advertisements to appear in this Number must reach the Office by Twelve 
o’clock on THURSDAY, December 16, addressed to 


THE MANAGER, 
et LS RINGIG AZ EE 
12 and 13, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
—_—_—_—o—o—o—o—o—— ee 
RIVER REPORTS 
MID-THAMES. 


‘* The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hope.” —SHAKESPEARR. 





Piscators addicted to the Thames must for a long time haye been very 
miserable, for continual floods have prevented them from following their pas- 
time with any degree of success. Fishermien, however, always seem to “ live 
in hopes,” and just now they will not have lived on such usually scant food in 
vain ; for ye Father Thames is now in prime fettle for all-round winter angling, 
and those who enter the portals of Mid-Thames will not have occasion to 
‘leave hope behind ’’—for roach, jack and perch are well on the feed. At 
Henley, bags of 27 1b. and 19 lb. of roach have been made: also 25 Ib. of 
jack by Mr. Witham, and 24 Ib. of ditto by Mr. Pritchard. At Shiplake Mr, 
Barker has had a big try for chub; but, with the exception of § lb. of take- 
able ones, only small fry would bite.—Thursday Evening.—I have just inter- 
viewed Father Thames, and find him pursuing the even tenor of his placid ways, 
and looking remarkably fishy. Wind south-west, with barometer high, and 
weeather seemingly settled fine. MARLow Buzz. 


Thames (Goring). 
Water in good order for all-round fishing. Prospects good; weather could 
not be better. Perch have been biting very well here. On Monday two jack, 


largest 5 1b., and some perch, largest 2 lb.; on Thursday, halfa day, 10 Ib. of 
perch.—Joun Rusu. 


Thames (Halliford). 

The river is now in excellent order for fishing. My takes during the week, 
with different gentlemen, were as follows :—Ist day: Mr. Innis and his friend, 
fifteen barbel ; 2nd day: Mr. Williams, seven barbel and some roach ; 3rd day: 
Mr. Palmer, twenty barbel ; 4th day; Mr. Abbott, eight and some nice roach; 
5th day: Messrs. Plimpton and Bennett, three barbel and two dozen roach.— 
GEO. ROSEWELL, fisherman. 


Thames (Kingston). 

The water is in good order for all sorts of fishing. No onecomes to try. 
I have been out once; caught eleven perch and a jack about 6 1b. on fine- 
drawn gut, No. 7 hook. I was with Mr. A. Nuthall, and he had a nice little 
bit of fun with him. John has caught some dace and a few good roach, taken 


from the banks, about % 1b. each. I saw one man have eleven that size,— 
JOHN JoHNson. 


Thames (Sunbury). 
: Prospects good, never better for all-round fishing ; 
all we want is customers. A. Stroud two days, 10 bream, 6 chub, and 1o 
perch. J. Stroud one day, 1 jack 10 1b., aad 6 perch, the largest 21 1b. The 


Dank anglers have been doing well on the Sunbury Lock Island. ALFRED 
STROUD. 


Water in good order. 


Thames (Twickenham). 

The river is stillin splendid condition for angling, and with every tide it 
leaves it in better condition, the wind being N.W., as genial as a summer’s 
day. Iam still receiving letters from secretaries and members of angling clubs 
many approving of my new tariff of prices. Last Sunday I had to refuse 
several applications for a day’s fishing, all my punts being engaged some days 





previous. Mr. Dart and Gunis, one day, with Brand, 14 Ib. roach and dace : 
Mr, Smith, one day, 12 lb, roach and dace, three bream; Mr. Pitcher, 


Newgate Street, 9 lb. roach and dace; Pert Hammerton, one day; Mr. 
Voakes Io lb. roach and dace. Pert Hammerton, one day, 14 lb. roach and 
dace, three bream ; Spiers, one day, 10 doz., one day 8 Ib., one day 8 doz. 
roach and dace, and some good bream. N.B.—To prevent disappointment 
members should write in advance..—A. PERRIN. 


Thames (Windsor), 


Water, weather, everything, is all at present what any angler could wish for, 
and for the time of the year is a very exceptional thing. Those who have 
anything like a knowledge of the art ought to make goods bags, especially jack, 
perch and chub ; the latter fish take cheese paste well. Iwas out on Monday 
last at Cookham with that excellent fisherman E. Godden, and managed to 
make up a bag of chub and roach going 21 lb. A stif€ breeze prevented our 
fishing some of the best chub water, otherwise the bag would have been a 
good one. On trying the roach in quieter waters we found them well on, 
though none were very heavy, t 
good many lately, nearly 2 1b. each, and any one fond of roach-fshing or 
“long corking*’ I should advise them to try a day at Cookham. They will 
find Godden very reasonable, and if running down overnight,which saves time, 
will find Mrs. Godden can make you as comfortable as any man could wish 
without overcharging forit. In this neighbourhood seme good sport has been 
had among roach, the old river yielding some good bags. Mr. Bentley had a 
nice bag of 12} Ib., largest fish 121b. Messrs. Parsons, King, Pritchard and 
Powell, of the Windsor Club, have had fair bags, and Mr. Parsons had a good 
bit of sport on fine roach tackle with a ‘chub, which bumped the scale at 
4b. 9 oz. From Surly Hall neighbourhood I hear some good roach have 
been had. Lumsden has had a few barbel. Jack ought to run well now, but 
they have not been tried much here.—B. R. BAMBRIDGE. 


Exe and Canal (Exeter). 

The river now is in splendid condition for fishing, and the weather, although 
interspersed with slight fogs and drizzling mists, cannot be much complained 
of ; at any rate, when compared to the same date as last year, the 4th of De- 
cember, which was the coldest day since the 4th of December, 1871, that is in 
Exeter, when the thermometer registered 1o0°5, and, as a matter of course, we 
had skating on the river and canal, bontires upon the ice, figure skating by 
torchlight, and illumination lamps were hung out opposite host Southwood’s, 
the Seven Stars Hotel and the fishing stage, so kindly erected by that gentle- 
man, was of excellent service to all those who enjoyed the sport, although I 
am sorry to say a lad was drowned on this day in 
out of Skating bounds, and another was gallantly rescued by a Mr. Wreford. 
We could do with a little such weather now as the festive season approaches, 
for there is very little done in the fishing line here during that time. Very 
little sport during the past week ; 
the apper waters, but in the river proper it has been nil. The net fishermen 
are nearly all away herring and mackerel fishing, which up to the present 
have been very plentiful and exceedingly fine, the latter especially. Flat fish 
very scarce ; whiting and pouting about as usual. Hake from Torbay, &c., very 
fine and abundant, but fetch long prices. Oysters from the river at Lympstone 
are on the increase; they open exceedingly well, but their shells are very thin 
and tender—they have the appearance of being of very quick growth. I do not 
see why this portion of the river should not be more cultivated; it needs but to 
be better known to oyster culturists, although it is a known fact that the “Exe 
Bight ”’ oyster grounds are things of the past; but the river is very wide at 
this point, and the soil.on either side are totally distinct, that on the Exmouth 
side being far more suitable than Starcross, FRANK GOSDEN. 


Lea (Cook’s Ferry). 

The waters at the present time are in good condition. Mr. Collyer, of 
Edmonton, has taken three fine jack, the three scaling about 10 lb. Mr. 
Lewis, from London, had a jack about 3 lb., and a fine jack was had near us 
over 5 lb., in fine condition. The weather being open and the waters good, 
has brought a great number of anglers down, and most of them have returned 
much pleased with their sport.—SaMuEL SEWELL. 


Lee (County Cork). ‘vi 

The water on the Lee continues high, with occasional floods, but the run of 
fish is far below the average of former years at this particular season. As this 
is the time for spawning fish to run, their scarcity in the river will not tend 
to brighten the prospects, already gloomy enough with regard to the future 
stock of salmon. We are happy to be in a position to state that some efforts 
are now being made to save the Lee from utter destruction as a salmon river. 
Lord Bandon, Sir Oriel Forster and other proprietors are awakening to the 
necessities of the situation, and they are making an effort to revive the Anglers’ 
Club before its complete extinction. Iam not prepared to state at present to 
what extent their efforts have succeeded, but from the feeling evinced by the 
anglers, it appears certain that they will make it a size gua non of their part- 
nership that the proprietors will give a written guarantee that they will reserve 
one day in the week absolutely for the club. ANGLER. 


Ouse and Ivel (Blunham), 


These rivers are in fine fishifg condition. On Tuesday and Wednesday a 
Mr. Jones took some very fine pike—twenty weighing 70 Ib.; and on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday a Mr. Steed took 153 lb, of roach—several weighing 
over I lb.—and 163 Ib. of of pike.—T. Exriorr, 


Trent (Newark), 


Water in capital winter condition; a nice height and colour. Anglers, 
liking winter sport, will find water, weather, &c., all that can be desired, and 
most winter-biting fish inclined to be a little bit gracious, and allow themselves 
to be caught just for once. The prospects are pretty favourable, all things 
considered ; weather dittto, but the wind has been rather high this last day or 
two, in favour of jack fishing. Roach and dace have been biting fairly at the 
littie cockspur worms; they have been more killing than gentles. Chub 
have been well on the feed at pith and brains, for I have heard of pretty good 
catches of fish in all directions. Two local anglers out for a few hours suc- 
ceeded in getting 35 lb. between them; and I have heard of a few other 
catches equally good. I have only been out for an hour or two this week, and 
I found the chub well on the feed at Pith. I got a few very nice ones, largest, 
24,lb. I had only a very little bit of bait, 
more, but Iam not a pot hunter, so was very well satisfied. I found my fish 
in very shallow water, scarcely a yard deep. Anglers should make a note of 
this. Chub do not lie, asa rule, in very deep water when the winter is nice 
and mild; but if some severe frosts come then they retire into the deeps. A 
few nice jack haye been grassed in different parts of the Trent this week, So, 


) 


still Godden tells me he has been getting a 


attempting to cross the ice _ 


a few perch and eels have been encreeled in 


or probably I should have caught — 
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taking all things into consideration, I believe angling prospects for next week 
are pretty favourable. Roach and dace, with cockspur worms; chub, with 
pith and brains ; jack, live-baiting or spinning ; but for my own part I should 
prefer chub this week if no alteration occurs, and the wind settles down. 
Thursdzy night—Water in nice condition, as far as I could ascertain in the 
semi-darkness.—THE TRENT OTTER. 


Trent (Nottingham). 


Perhaps it has seldom happened at this season of the year that both weather 
and water should have been so suitable for all-round fishing as we have ex- 
perienced this week. Such being the case many of the rodsters scarcely knew 
what was the best thing to do. It certainly was quite clear that any or all of the 
fish that bite in winter could be caught, providing proper baits were employed. 
One angler, while on the way to Sawley, said to his companion: ‘‘I am going 
first for a bit of worm-fishing, feeling sure that roach, dace and bream will 
take that bait freely,’ which proved quite true ; soon a nice basket of all three 
fish named were soon captured. But the anglers took the precaution to take 
live baits with them for jack-fishing, in case the other fish should not feed. 
These, however, were not required, the anglers acting wisely to let well alone ; 
though they found out after that it would have been as well to have spent the 
last hour in the day for pike, for the water on that day and the following one 
(Saturday) was in nice condition for pike-fishing ; and one or two of our noted 
anglers took advantage of it, and succeeded in killing several good fish—one 
1olb. and another 15 1b., and athird 20 lb.—all taken with live bait. There 
were also several averaging 4 lb. each among them, but, of course, it was nct 
to be expected the anglers would let anyone know where this splendid take of 
jack was made. Ifthey did the chances are they perhaps would not be able 
to get permission again. The water now is all right for bottom-fishing with 
worms or maggots, if the latter can be procured. ‘The weather is all that 
could be desired for the use of these baits.—W, BAILEY, 


Yore (Yorkshire). 


One or two of my correspondents have had a turn at the grayling since my 
last report, but the result has been anythirg but satisfactory, one of them, a 
rev. gentlemen, who had been fishing near Ripon, informed me that although 
both the day and the water were favourable, a brace was all that he could bring 
to basket. Referring to your editorial note respecting the ‘Red Tag,” the 
pee that was sent to me consisted of a bright red cock’s hackle wound on a 

ody of green peacock’s harl, with a small scrap of crimson floss silk wrapped 
in at the tail, exactly similar to the little green tail attached to the Grannom. 
I have been told that the late heavy floods have rendered great assistance to 
the salmon in ascending the numerous weirs that impede their progress up the 
Yore ; in fact, I stood myself nearly an hour one day during last month at the 
head of one of the weirs, and counted nearly 100 good fish during that short 
space of time. To-day (Wednesday) a heavy gale and a dull leaden sky seems 
to indicate another break in the weather.—FRANCIS M. WALBRAN. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers are in first-class condition for fly-fishing, but I am 
sorry to say very little grayling have been caught out of either river. The fish 
not being inclined to rise, although there have been a good number of natural 
flies out. It is my opinion that grayling will not feed kindly without we have 
some sharp frosts. A few grayling and coarse fish have been killed on the 
Derwent with the brandling and cockspur worms, also several killed by trolling 
and live-bait fishing, with small dace for baits. Weather very open—not at 
all like December weather.—G, J. EATon. 








HAVERLEY’s American United Mastodon Minstrels will return to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, London, Boxing Day. Morning perform- 
ances at two, evening at eight. On which occasion they will present (among 
other new features fresh from America), Haverley’s latest New York sensation, 
the Christmas Burlesque Pantomime, entitled ‘‘ The Hoo-Doo Queen; or, The 
Clown among the Niggers.’’ Explanatory—At Christmas time each year, a 
wild mania rages among many ignorant niggers in the interior of Georgia and 
Alabama, in America. About the middle of December, hundreds of niggers 
assemble in the woods, and hold an incantation under the direction of a female, 
whom they call the Hoo-doo Queen ; mournful melodies are sung, grotesque 
dancing and mysterious manifestations are produced. With the commence- 
ment of the holidays, the excitement ceases, and the niggers give way to joyful 
jollification which is called Hi-Cum-Go. Beside the burlesque pantomime, 
many novelties will be produced, among others, The American Volunteer 
Firemen Drill, New Monster 4o first part. ‘Ihe Pic-nic—first appearance of 
the American advanced Banjo Artist, E. M. Hall, &c. 


ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding ard pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle.-—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Grecory’s Spinninc Baits.—“ The Gregory,” the ‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
** Oxford,” and the ‘ Colorado,’”’ pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Gregory’s 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success.—See that the name * Grego1y” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr.] 

GeorGE James Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers. A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
oi the best fishermen of the day. All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices : 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
prepares to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable intormation 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stack consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Daskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Vanding Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trour Ftigs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr.] he 








CODE OF ANGLING CLUB RULES. 


ik following “‘ Rules” are extracted from various sources, 
but chiefly from the printed books of clubs’ regulations 
which have recently, in answer to our application, been kindly sent 
tous by secretaries of London and provincial clubs. We are so 
frequently asked to supply information of the kind, and it so diffi- 
cult a matter to suggest rules to suit every case, that we think it 
best to take a list which will cover every point likely to arise in 
the formation or working of aclub; and our friends can select for 
themselves those which best suit their particular requirements. 
Our readers will understand that we do not for a moment 
propose that all the following rules should be adopted by a club. 


—_—— — 


1, That this club shall be called the 

members shall be admitted. 

2. Meeting nights every 
until a quarter to eleven. 

3. That the business of this club be conducted by a chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer, tu be appointed by a majority of the members once a 

ear. 
z 4. Should any officer be absent, a substitute to be appointed by a majority 
of the members present. 

5. The treasurer to receive all moneys due to the club, to sign for the same, 
and to receive the secretary’s signature, if found correct, and to keep a correct 
account of all receipts and expenditure. . 

6. The secretary to take each member’s name and address, and to issue all 
notices in due time, 

7. Two trustees to be appointed every twelve months. 

8. That the annual subscription shall be , payable on the first 
week day in January of each year, to the treasurer, and the entrance fee : 

g. Every candidate for election as a member of the club to be proposed and 
seconded by members of the club, and his name and address supplied to the 
secretary, who shall thereupon send a written notice of such proposal, with the 
names and addresses of the candidate, proposer, aud seconder, to each member. 
At the expiration of seven days from the sending of such notices the candidate 
shall be admitted a member, on payment of the entrance fee of , and 
the subscription fee of » unless two letters shall be received by the 
secretary, voting against such candidate. The secretary not to divulge the 
name of any voter. Or 

gA. That any person desirous of becoming a member of this club must be 
proposed and seconded by two members, and be elected on the same or 
following meeting night, subject to ballot, if demanded. 

10. No member of this club shall belong to any other angling club. 

11, Each member shall, on payment of his subscription, be supplied with a 
ticket admitting him to fish the club waters (such ticket not to be transferable) 
and day tickets for the same water for friends and no more. No member 
shall be allowed to fish, except upon production of his member’s ticket, and no 
member’s friend shall be allowed to fish except the member be present and pro- 
duce a day ticket, such day ticket to be delivered up at the end of the day. 
Tickets to be produced on demand to any member producing his own, and to 
the treasurer or his servants. 

12. Should any member’s subscription not be paid during the month of 
January, he shall cease to bea member. 

13. That no trout shall be fished for between the 30th day of September and 
the 14th day of April, and if caught shall be returned alive. All trout of less 
weight than shall be returned alive. 

14. That jack-fishing shall commence on the Ist day of July and terminate 
on the 15th day of March. Only spinning and snap-fishing to be allowed 
before the 1st day of November. 

15. That every jack of less weight than 2 Ib. to be at once returned to the 
water. 

16. That no perch, roach, dace, chub, or other fish shall be fished for between 
the 15th day of March and the 15th day of June, andif caught shall be returned 
alive. This rule not to apply to trout or eels. 

17. That any member shall be permitted to ledger, with worms only, for eels 
during any part of the year, but to fish for them in no other way, and to be 
expelled if found taking any fish during its fence months. 

18. That all fish taken of less weight than a quarter of a pound (excepting 
such for which heavier weights have been fixed) shall be returned to the water, 
unless caught for bait, and no trout or grayling to be used as bait in any case. 

19. That no member or member’s friend may use more than one rod, and 
that bank-runners, night lines, and other unsportsmanlike modes of fishing are 
forbidden. 

20. That any member breaking the rules of the club shall cease to be a 
member. 

21. Upon the written request of one-fourth of the members of the club, the 
secretary shall suminon a general meeting of the club, to consider whether or no 
some member shall be expelled, and the vote of a majority of the members 
present at such meeting shall determine such question. [f such majority shall 
determine to expel such member, he shall thereupon cease to have any 
right to fish the club water, or any other rights which being a member entitled 
him to. 

22. That a quarterly general meeting of the members shall be held on the 
first Wednesday in June, September, December and March for the purpose of 
examining the account-books of the club, which shall have been prepared for 
the purpose by the secretary and treasurer. 

23. That at such quarterly meeting such sums as shall be decided upon by 
the majority of members present shall be expended in the purchase of stock- 
fish, staking the water, for works or periodicals on angling, or for other purposes 
as may be thought desirable. ; 

24, That all fish must be in the club-room by a quarter to eleven in the 
evening. The chairman to weigh all fish, and the secretary to book the weights 
and waters where taken. : 

25. That no fish be preserved under the following weights ;—Pike, fo lb. ; 
perch, 2 lb, ; trout, 3 lb.; roach, 1 lb. 8 oz. ; chub, 41b.; barbel, 6]b, ; tench, 
3 1b.; carp, 5 lb.; bream, 31b.; dace, to oz.; grayling, I lb. 

26, That the expenses of preserying any fish shall be defrayed by the captor 


, and that not more than 


and , from half-past nine 
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by paying a deposit of 2s. 6d. on the first Wednesday following the capture, 
and at the rate of not less than 5 per cent per week on the total cost after- 
wards; the club to pay for the fish when returned from the preserver. All fish 
not paid for within twelve months to be forfeited to the club, with all the 
moneys paid. 

27. That no fish of less weight or size_than those named below shall be re- 
tained (except for bait) by any member of the club. 


Salmon ¥e an .» not less than 6 pounds 
Trout ais ve os as aes I pound 
Grayling oe A v. Seo I pound 
Chub oe a0 a yO 9 inches 
Bream, tench, carp, perchorroach §,, 4, 8 inches 
Flounders se ais oi ty oF 7 inches 
Dace or smelts A An ”» 99 6 inches 
Gudgeon ac aa oe ae 5 inches 
Pike, jack and barbel as Peet ee seinches 


CLUB PRIZES. 


28. That three prizes be given from the funds of this society, one for the 
heaviest weight of fish taken during the season, one for the second heaviest 
weight, and one for the third heaviest weight. Amounts or nature of the prizes 
to be agreed upon at the commencement of the season. 

29. That a prize be given from the funds of this society for the heaviest 
salmon, trout, jack, perch, dace, roach, chub, bream, barbel, tench and carp re- 
spectively, taken during the season. Amount or nature of prize to be agreed 
upon at the commencement of the season. 

30. That the prizes take the form of works on angling, or fishing rods and 
tackle, rather than money. 

3t. That no member can take more than two club annual prizes, or more 
than four annual prizes in all, during one season. ‘This rule does not affect 
matches. 

32. Club matches to be fished according to the arrangements arrived at by a 
majority of members called together for the purpose. 

33. Members will be allowed to weigh-in once a week only for the three 
society or club prizes for gross weight, but every day in the week for club 
specimen prizes. 

4. No prize ina club match to be taken with less weight than 3 1b. for a 
first, 2 1b. for a second, and 1 lb. for a third prize. 
BAITING SWIMS. 

35. In club matches, ifa member be known to ground bait, or cause to be 
ground baited, any swim or swims before the day named for the competition, 
(unless the conditions of the match permit), he will be disqualified from all par- 
ticipation in the match. 

36. Where members can fish by payment at any recognised subscription 
waters, such waters shall be considered public waters. No fish to be weighed- 
in for club prizes except those taken in public water, Club specimen prizes 
shall be weighed in from any water. 

PRIVATE MATCHES. 

37. That private matches shall be fished according to the conditions named 
by the owners of the prizes, subject to the club’s rules. 

38. Any member bringing undersized fish into the club-room shall be fined 
for each fish under size. 

WEIGHING-IN OF FIsH. 

39. The chairman, treasurer, or other member, in the absence of the secretary, 
to weigh-in all fish, and to egter their weights, waters, and locality where 
taken, in a book to be kept at the club-room for that purpose, such book to be 
signed by the member weighing-in, and the one who weighs, as a proof that the 
entry is correct. 

4o. Any member having won a prize is not eligible to receive the same until 
he has paid up all subscriptions due from him to the society. All prizes to be 
given at the end of the season. 

41. All fish to be weighed-in for gross weight prizes at the club-room within 
twenty-four hours of capture. Specimen fish may be weighed-in up to and in- 
cluding the third day after capture. 

42, Any member introducing a friend must be answerable for his conduct. No 
visitor to be allowed in the society’s room more than twice during business 
hours, except at the discretion of the meeting. 

43. Any member swearing or making use of obscene language during busi - 
ness hours to be fined, and that this rule be strictly enforced. 

44. No rule to be altered or amended without the sanction of a majority of 
the members at a general meeting specially convened. 

_ 45. Any member netting, purchasing or receiving fish, and falsely represent- 
ing to the club as having caught them in a fair manner, shall be expelled from 
the club, and forfeit all he has paid the club. 

46. That the objects of the club or society shall be to meet their friends and 
associates in social conversation and harmony (religion and politics being totally 
excluded), and to encourage fair angling. Part of the funds being appropriated 
in giving prizes and in forming a museum and a collection of works on angling. 

47. That the business of the society be conducted by a committee of six 
members and the officers of the society. Three members of the committee to 
form a quorum. 

48. That each member shall officiate as chairman in rotation. 

49. That any member not preserving order or keeping silence when requested 
by the chairman shall be fined. 

50. That any member insulting any of the servants of the various railway 
companies, the landlords or farmers, or their servants, in whose neighbour- 
hood he may be, or doing any wilful damage to the rivers, ponds or canals, 
fences, crops, or otherwise conducting himself abroad in a manner calculated to 
reflect discredit upon this club or society, shall, at the discretion of the mem- 
bers, be punished by a fine or expulsion. 

51. That a member addressing the chairman must do so upstanding, and 
each in turn; but should two members or more rise simultaneously the chair- 
man shall, at his discretion, appoint the order in which they shall be heard. 

52. That no member when fishing shall be within 25 feet of another member 
whois angling, without his permission. 

53. That any member charging another with having fished unfairly shall be 
fined , unless he can produce satisfactory proof of his allegation, and upon 
such proof being given the member taking fish unfairly shall be expelled. 

54. That this club shall not be dissolved as long as members agree to 
continue it, and in the event of dissolution the money and property of the 
society shall be equally divided between the members left in the club. 

55. That every member must have a copy of these rules, for which he shall ba 
charged _, the money to go to the funds of the club, 


56. That two auditors be appointed annually to certify if the accounts are 
correct. 
57. ‘hat the Committee of the Club have power to appoint water bailifisand 
watchers. 
58. That the water bailiffs be required to keep live bait to be paid for at a 
fixed rate. . 
59. That a reward of be given to any one capturing an otter in the waters 
preserved by the club. : “ 
60. That a list of members for the current year shall be prepared on the 
first day of June in each year, and printed or published on or before the 16th of 
une. 
1 61. That no fishing match take place without the written sanction of the 
Committee. 
62. That all notices shall be considered duly delivered if directed and posted 
to the address last entered in the Society’s books. Any member changing his 
address shall inform the secretary of such change. 
63. That no member be allowed to weigh-in fish caught on Sunday. 
64. All disputes or matters in difference shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee, who’ shall give their decision in writing, and such decision shall be final 
and conclusive on all parties. 
65. That the FISHING GAZETTE be taken regularly by this club and that 
all matters of general interest be sent to the editor for publication. ‘ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 





TROUT-CULTURE IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


S1r,—Between fourand five yearsago I brought asmall instalment of trout from 
a Derbyshire stream, and placed them in a beck which runs near here. Last 
season I had the pleasure of catching five fish, weighing respectively 1} lb., 
1} 1b., tlb., 2 1b., and 1b. On Saturday last I saw about six couples of 
splendid fish on the spawning beds. They would average about I lb. each. 
The largest would, I believe, be fully 21b. Its back was uite out of the 
water as it breasted the rapids at my approach, I had gathered together a nice 
store of trout, intending to take and hatch the eggs myself; but during one of 
the recent floods they managed to escape the barriers. As they seem to be 
doing the needful so nicely unaided, I shall this season leave them alone. Last 
season I also obtained a nice supply of both ova and fry from Mr. Capel’s 
Fishery at Foot’s Cray, Kent. I have now a few salmo fontinalis (American 
brook-trout) in a small fountain, hatched from those eggs, and they are fully 
six inches inlength. I intend getting a further supply from the same place 
this season. I wishour friends at Brigg would introduce some of the Gillaroo 
trout into the Ancholme; and there are other waters at Croxby, Newsham, and 
Barnetby, which could be utilised for lake fishing if the authorities would only 
move in the matter. I understand the Sheffield agent for the sale of Ancholme 
fishing tickets took upwards of £35 this year. 

No better use could be made of the profits than the investment in the purchase 
ol additional fish for these waters. It would in a few years’ time repay by 
additional sale of tickets at compound interest. THOMAS FORD. 

Caistor, 6th Dec., 1880. 





ANOTHER VORACIOUS JACK. 


S1r,—I have the pleasure to forward a singular incident of the voracity of a 
jack. Mr. J. Evans, of the Duke of Cornwall Anglers, while fishing Blunham 
on Monday, Dec. 6th, succeeded in capturing a jack weighing 2 1b., which upon 
being opened was found to contain the ivory handle of an ordinary dinner-knife, 
measuring 4 inches in length. J. W. Amigs, hon. sec., 
North-Western A. C. 
[Are you sure it was not a jack-knife P—ED. ] 

plea BE Dae oly Be 


THE PARR wv. SAMLETS. 


S1r,—I must trouble you with a few more lines on this subject, in reply to : 
Mr. Spence. I am pleased that at last I have an opponent with so much 
candour as to admit a mistake and to allow this admission to be accompanied 
by something rational. I must, however, meet the charge of being dogmatic. 
In my first letter on the samlet I assailed no one personally, I only stated 
facts. For doing this I was attacked most mercilessly, my antagonists being 
certainly dogmatic, and apparently attributing no good motives to those who 4 

2. 


os 


differ from them. Mr. Spence, as a doctor, must know that in the battle of 
life and survival of the fittest those who have not the courage to hold to their 
opinions and declare their knowledge will speedily be trodden down and ex- 
tinguished by others who have no knowledge and sound doctrines, but only an — 
opinionated conceit. In my first letter on the parr I made an onslaught on no 
one; I wrote of facts as evidenced by high authorities and corroborated by my 
own practical experience. I was again uncharitably assailed, and if I have 
learnt a few lessons in the art of defence from the aggressors this is no fault of — 
mine. 4 
The facts I have brought forward are crucial—anatomical structure is a 
decisive clue. I have stated that I have caught the parr 12 inches and 95 inches 
in length, and fully equalling the common trout in bulk in the river Gwdderig, 
the weights of the largest being about } lb, whilst samlet usually weig 
1 oz., often only half this amount, and seldom more than 3 oz. ; a 
The experiments in relation to spawning are needless, as the parr is found 
where it cannot satisfy a migratory instinct. Were I to attempt now to catch 
spawning parr my opponents would no doubt accuse me of being a poacher, — 
who only wanted an excuse for encreeling trout out of season, though requiring 
the fish fora scientific purpose. Were I once again in Wales I might comply 
with Mr. Spence’s proposal and experiment with spawning fish, though no~ 
result different from the facts I have named would be reached. Parr are so 
rare near my present abode that the task is for the time almost hopeless. In- 
my diary I find the structural peculiarities noted down both of the Welsh and 
Yorkshire parr, and the two races agree in character. It is strange how some 
people will perpetuate error ; but in Milner’s article on ‘‘ How Fish Find their 
own Rivers,’’ it is asserted that salmon do not feed in fresh water. I believe 
Mr. Pennel makes the same declaration, notwithstanding that Francis declares ~ 
he has seen the fish feeding freely, whilst lob worms, samlets, &c., are taken 


well as baits. It would be strange were the habits of the fry so soon forgotten, 
—I am, &c., THE RAVEN, — 
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TENACITY OF LIFE IN FISH OUT OF WATER. 


S1r,—Having my attention called to the above subject in last week’s issue 
of the GAZETTE, I can confirm in every particular the statement of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. F’. Cary, and also mention two instances in which jack have 
lived much longer out of the water than the time stated in his letter. 

On January 29th, 1874, a friend, fishing Captain Sanders’ water at Ches- 
hunt, captured a pike, weighing 14 lb., at 11 o’clock a.m. ; 2nd the fish, after 
being kept perfectly dry until 10 o’clock p.m., had life enough to spring from 
a table to the ground. 

Again—a friend, while paternostering for perch at Chelmsford, took a small 
jack, about 1} lb., at 12 o’clock noon; and after keeping it in his bag until 
9 o’clock p.m., had it placed in a tank, where it lived for several weeks. 

I may also mention a fact not generally known—that the bream will exist 
for a long time out of the water at certain seasons of the year. 

On the 28th of last month I caught a small bream about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and placed it among others in a damp bag, where it remained un- 
disturbed until shown in the club-room. About Io o’clock the same evening, 
observing signs of life, I had it placed in a tub of water, where it perfectly 
recovered and lived for two days.—I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Dec. 7, 1880. THOMAS GRETTON. 





RIVER LEA ROACH-FISHING. 


S1r,—“‘ A Country Fisherman’? asks for some practical instruction as to 
rod, length of strike (line) from top of rod, depth from bottom, &c., to fish. 
The best rods for roach-fishing in the Lea are generally from 15 to 20 feet long, 
made of a white sort of bamboo cane, reported to be found in perfection in 
South Carolina. They taper with great nicety from butt to the tip, and have 
little spring in them, except in a few feet at the top, and are generally used 
with a tight line and no running tackle. Mr. Sourbutts, of the Commercial- 
road East, and Mr. Carter, of Clerkenwell, have a deserved reputation for the 
build of these rods. The way to test the integrity of strike of a rod is to lay 
it on a table, and, affecting a bite, strike from the place on the butt grasped 
by the hand; if the tip rises by reason of this action, the effectiveness of the 
rod may be depended upon; if, on the contrary, it dips and is depressed, it is 
thoroughly useless for paste-fishing. This will be obvious when the nature of 
a roach bite is considered, more particularly when large roach take the bait, 
which they do in a quiet, undemonstrative way, very different to the attacks of 
the young and heedless fish. As the ‘Book of the Roach” explains this better 
than I can, I will quote a portion of that text :— 

‘First, let us ask what is a roach bite? The most probable answer would 
be, ‘ Why, of course, when the fish takes hold of the bait.’ But this is not 
what the fish does, but what it does mot do. Minnows, dace, perch, trout, 
gudgeon, and some others snap at a bait, and really seize hold of it, depressing 
the float more or less, according to their size; but the roach, if of any desirable 
weight, generally takes it in a very different manner. It swims up near the 
object, opens his mouth and draws in a current of water, together with the 
substance he is experimenting upon. Should it please the fish, it is imme- 
diately swallowed, and the water ejected through the gills; but the moment he 
finds a line attached, or should the flavour not suit his fastidious palate, it is 
instantly blown out with great force along with the mouthful of water he has 
just taken in.” 

It therefore requires the angler almost to anticipate the bite, or at least to 
meet it between the period of the fish accepting and rejecting the Lait. If, 
therefore, the top of the rod deflected the line is slackened instead of being 
tightened, the float is probably clumsily struck in the action, and the fish 
escapes scot free. This is further why a short taut line, say of 18 inches to 
2 feet is only necessary ; for if the period were longer time would be lost in 
gathering it up before the strike acted upon the hook. As the length of the 
rod determines the distance trom the bank to be fished, the top of it should 
always follow the float down the swim and be exactly over it. The bait should 
be as close to the bottom as possible without dragging or tripping, for although 
there are writers upon angling who maintain that the roach is not a bottom- 
feeder, we have only to place the disgorger on a piece of stick into the mouth 
of the roach and develop the upper lip, which is especially constructed for 
feeding on the bottom, to be convinced that it is not deprived of so important 
a faculty. 

The common and sometimes most successful manner of legering with paste 
is to insert the baited hook in a piece of groundbait squeezed up into about 
the size of a walnut. This will not remain long on the bottom before it will 
break, and thus attracting the fish, who will lose all suspicion, the fatal pellet 
of paste will be generally seized by the captain of the shoal. A float is 
necessary here with paste (not so with worm), the float lying flat or partly so 
ou the surface, and the line kept tolerably taut by the angler. With a worm 
the bait is run away with, and the bite admits of no mistake. 

‘‘ A Country Fisherman” says he cannot tell when he has a bite, if the river 
is at all rough; but nothing but experience will help him to overcome this 
shortcoming. If, however, he is as sure that the bottom is even and free 
from weed, he should be mindful of the slightest retardation of the float as it 
passes down the swim,and strike by tightening the line by a turn of the wrist. 
I should recommend him to go out with some really expert Lea roach fisher, 
and, instead of fishing himself, devote the whole of his attention to the 
operations and niceties of his Mentor. —I an, sir, &c., CREEL. 

[We understand Mr. Greville Fennell has a few copies of,the ‘‘ Book of the 
Roach ’’ left—one of which he will be happy to send post paid to any pur- 
chaser upon receipt of thirty postage stamps, if addressed to No. 8, Percy 
Road, Starch Green, Middlesex. It is a book every angler should have, and 
one which it will be difficult to get soon.—ED. ] 


VITALITY OF THE SAMLET. 


Srr,—It is with regret that I trouble you on this subject once more, but the 
tone assumed by “Raven” in commenting on my letter of November 13th 
compels me to do so. 

Our unknown friend, skulking behind the safe shield of anonymity, uses ex- 
pressions which can only be construed into the lie direct. ‘ Raven,’’ I see, 
finds it a pleasant thing to be called a liar, but Icannot say I agree with him. 
I suppose, however, the ‘sweet pain’’ depends on one’s deserving the 
epithet. The facts I brought forward did not suit ‘‘Raven’s ’’ theories; 
therefore, so much the worse for the facts. Did it ever occur to the ‘‘ Raven”’ 
that of two persons, of whom one gives his name as a guarantee for his 
truthfulness, and the other conceals it, the public is not unlikely to believe the 
former, and with good reason ? 





Isee that our anonymous friend believes me the prey of a consuming 
curiosity as to his identity; this modest supposition of his is a perfect mistake ; 
‘‘ be he bird, or be he devil,’’ it is no matter to me. When I wrote my letter 
it was not of ** Raven’’ I thought, but of a much more important entity—the 
readers of the FisHinc GAzeTTE. For their benefit allow me to repeat that 
what I wrote was perfectly true; as to my ability as an angler or practitioner, 
I cannot quité see what that has to do with the vitality of fish, but my veracity 
in the-present case has, hence this letter. 

‘‘Raven ”? shows a decided talent for misrepresentation; ¢.g., referring to 
two fish found dead in a side stream which I distinctly stated had dried up 
(surely a sufficient cause of death), he tries to represent them as stranded 
carcases, an unscrupulous bit of word-twisting, which—but I won’t give him 
my opinion on the subject, lest he calls me insolent, unmanly, or some such 
prettty name. He also says that I gave no proof that none of the rest died. 
Now, I distinctly wrote that these were the only fish that died—a statement I 
should not have made had I not been certain of its correctness, and of which 
I could give proof were it possible to do so within a moderately long letter. 
This demand for proof comes well from one who makes such loose statements 
as ‘‘ Raven,’’ on the subject of His so-called experiments. 

Another instance of putting in my mouth words I never used—of which, 
however, our anonymous critic has apparently the grace to be a little ashamed— 
is where he represents me as saying that I had cartied a dozen trout fifteen 
miles in my small carrier, and then says that this is “either a bare-faced mis— 
representation or a grossly careless rzcord of facts.’’ I hope some of your 
readers will do me the favour of comparing this with my letter, when they will 
see on which side the ‘‘ bare-faced misrepresentation”’ is. 

When necessary for his argument, ‘‘ Raven’’ can also misrepresent his owa 
words. In his last letter he says that by acknowledging unreservedly serious 
injury being indicted and noticeable at once, I make a concession beyond what 
he asserted. He also says that 2 per cent. is a remarkably high percentage of 
deaths. In answering ‘‘ Thames,”’ he says, ‘‘ he admits more than I asserted, 
he acknowledged to one in fifty dying at once, which Inever presumed to do.” 
But what did he write on October 2nd? ‘‘ The air-bladder of so.diminutive 
a fish iseither ruptured or the heart and other organs so severely compressed, 
that the samlet often dies.” (e passant let me remark that had this anonymous 
authority on the Sa/monid@ ever carefully dissected any variety of the family 
he would have known that, owing to a duct leading from the gullet to the air- 
bladder, the latter organ is difficult to rupture when fresh, as the air escapes on 
pressure. As to the heart, that organ is situated under cover of the bones of 
the shoulder.) 

Again, he says :—‘‘ The greater bulk invariably died from the effects of the 
mode of capture,’’ and on October 16th he twice makes similar statements. 
This speaks for itself without further comment. 

Let us now turn to the following enigmatical sentence: ‘Tell your tale of 
returning nine dozen trout to the stream for an inferior fish to the Marines, Mr. 
Spence, not toa Raven.’’ Now this sentence, the compositionof so great a cham- 
pion of the English language, may mean several different things, and Iam a little 
puzzled as to which ‘‘Raven’’ means. If he supposes that I returned those 
trout because as a fish they were inferior to the Marines, he labours under a 
mistake ; if he means that I returned them to make room for an inferior fish, 
he still mistakes my meaning ; but if he means to say that I did so because I 
considered them inferior to sea-trout, he is right. Suppose this last to be his 
meaning, and it is seen that ‘‘Raven”’ believes that 1 am so blood-thirsty a 
mortal as to find pleasure in butchering over a hundred fish for which I have no 
use, or else he thinks it impossible to catch so many fish in a day. If‘‘ Raven”’ 
judges me by himself, what an angler he must be! 

I certainly caught and returned these fish as stated. As to seeing dead fish, 
let me explain that I generally fished only that small part of the burns in which 
sea-trout were generally found, but fished these parts twice and often thrice in 
a day, hence I should certainly have seen dead fish had they beenthere. I en- 
close extract from my diary for the period referred to :— 


Date Place. Sea Trout. Common Trout, &c. 
Sept. 23 Wiesdale Burn .. Sc He tO 6 number not given 
a. 24 Wiesdale and Strome Burns } 
and SandwaterLock .. f°" 9° x ue oa 
» 25 Wiesdale Burn .. Pe rigs, BAe =F AL 39 
ee 2 Wiesdale and Strome Burns .. 6 x ie 75 
”? 28 ” ” ”? and } / 61 
Strome Loch .. os ant 44 ‘ 3 
20 Wiesdale Burn .. is ee AL Ae number not given 
a3 30 ,, and Barrafirte Bur a 6 ve oe 36 
Oct. Wiesdale Burn ., af “oy eS ric Sr 40 
ay ie a iG Re es A oth number not given 
iQ Toomlin Burn .. . pale 30 e, ee 48 


I hope “Raven” will not consider me insolent if I ask him the following 
questions :—Firstly, when did I make any random remarks about the innerva- 
tion of the samlet’s mouth ? Secondly, what were the unmanly insinuations made 
by me, to which he refers, as I cannot find them? Thirdly, what authority he 
can find in Stoddart’s later works, for his statement that he (Stoddart) believed 
the parr to be a distinct fish, as the only expression I know of which the most 
perverse imagination could possibly so interpret is in a foot-note referring to 
‘‘Ephemera’s’? ideas on that subject ? Fourthly, whether he has ever read any of 
Knox’s writings on the parr, and, if so, did Knox not distinctly say that the parr 
was a hybrid and never found except where salmon are also to be found ? 

By the bye, in my last letter, that on the parrr versus samlet question, one 
quite distinct from that of fiskes’ vitality, I am made to say she opposite of 
what I intended by a stray “not.’’ What I did mean to say, as the context 
shows clearly enough, was, ‘I scarcely think that, even if he did prove it, the 


killing of parr is a feat worthy of an angler, &c. 
T. SPENCE. 





To the Proprietors, the FISHING GAZETTE, London, 

GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Public Library Committee to convey to 
you their best thanks for the undermentioned donation to this institution, 
viz.:—The FisHinc GAZETTE as published.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
obediently, 

L. InKsTER, Secretary and Librarian. 

Public Library, South Shields, Dec. 6th, 1880. 


a TET RNS AE iH 





MARK TWAIN draws and paints a little. He drew the lumber to build a 
fence at the back of his house, and the whitewashing on the said fence is said 
to be one of the finest sights in Hartford, 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 5thinst., to ‘commence the new season, Mr, W. Wood had a very 
handsome tray of roach and dace, from the Thames, weighing 15 lb. 1 02. ; Mr. 
D. Thorpe, chub, roach and dace ; Mr.‘Harding, one jack ; Messrs. Squire, T. 
Larkman and S. Patrick, roach. Members who do not attend the club, please 
note that the annual supper will be held on Dec. 13.—J. WORLEDGE, 


BD GCsE7 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Dec. 5th a peg-down match took place at Pulborough, the members 
bringing in a very fine show of roach. B. C. Booth, 1st; T. Bowling, 2nd ; 
T. Simkins, 3rd; A. West, 4th; G. Taylor, 5th; C. Perkins, 6th; several 
others weighing-in fish. A. Shakel, 7 lb. # oz. roach; A. Glass, roach; 
J. France, roach—from St. Margaret’s.—A. SHAKEL, sec. 

Dec. 6. 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIALS, 


The following are the respective takes by our members on Dec. 5th :—Mr. 
R. A. Bamfield, dace; Mr. Williams, dace and roach; Mr. Wilson, perch. 
I happened to be amongst the roach on the same day, and succeeded in catch- 
ing 10 lb. } 0z., two of the fish weighing exactly 11b. 6} oz. each, and caught 
in consecutive swims. Thursday, Dec. 9, is our half-yearly meeting night for 
election of officers, deciding for future prizes, and other important business.— 
C. NEWMAN, sec. 

Dec. 7th. 


THE BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCILTY. 


The half-yearly supper of the above society will be held on December 14th, 
at their,club-r00m at the Dalby, Dalby Street, Kentish Town, at eight o’clock 
sharp. Mr. J. Jennings will take the chair, faced by Mr. Goodge. Mr. 
Dillon has very kindly consented to distribute the many prizes. Friends are 
invited to have a pipe and a song at nine o’clock.—H. A. V, hon. sec. 


BRIGHTON ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On Dec. 5th Mr. Hassell, fishing at Barcombe, caught a grand pike, weigh- 
ing 20 1b., length 3 feet 3 inches; other members were out, but nothing 
besides two small jack weighing 5 lb. were taken. On Tuesday Dec. 7 Mr. 
Tomkins succeeded in taking three jack weighing about 10 1b,, and Mr, Ans- 
combe 7 lb. of bream at Berwick.—JOHN ANSCOMBE, hon, sec. 

Dec. 8. 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members weighed-in fish on the 5th:—Mr. Castell, roach, 
perch and dace, from Chertsey, winning Mr. Martin’s prize; Mr. Plumsted, 
sen., roach, from St. Margaret’s; and Mr. Head, roach, from the Thames. 
Several others were out, but were unfortunate. Mr. Chambers’ prize will be 
fished for on the 12th inst.—CaAs. 

Dec. 6. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several members of the above club were out on the 5thinst., and met with 
the following success :—Mr. J. Innes and Mr. Huchison had a nice show of 
barbel, from Shepperton, weighing 17}1b.; Mr. J. Walkley, roach and dace ; 
Mr. Sutters, roach ; Mr. Wellman, roach, from Staines. On Friday last, Mr. 
Steele, dace; Mr. T. Smith, roach and dace. It is requested that all members 
will attend on Thursday, the 16th inst., as there is important business to do.— 
E. WILSON, sec. 

Dec. 


THE CONVIVIALS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Considering there were only a few of our members turned up on Sunday 
night, there was a very good show of fish from the Thames. Messrs. Langdou 
and Dodd had a nice show of roach and dace; Messrs. Sparrow and Johnson, 
fine jack. Mr, E, Whitehead turned up rather late, but showed the table up 
with a splendid lot of roach and dace, about 25 1b.—W. E. 

Dec. 9. 


GLOBE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The second season of this society was brought to a close on Dec. 5 with an 
excellent show of roach and dace, caught by Messrs. Fudge, Holmes and 
Russell. The annual supper will take place about the 2oth inst., when the 
prizes i be distributed to the successful competitors.—J. CHURCHMAN, 

ec. 205 





GOLDEN BARBEL. 


On the 5th the under-mentioned weighed-in fish from the Thames, the Colne 
and the Lea:—J. Green, perch, dace and chub; W. Lawford, roach and 
perch; G. Lumby, roach; Mr. Duck, roach, dace and perch; H. Harrison, 
1oach, dace, perch and jack; W. Hunter, roach and dace. T, Adams, jack ; 
FE. Entwistle, jack; G. Hall, roach, dace and perch ; E, Henries, chub, dace 
a Sage gross weight over 6o lb,—PIxIg, 

ec. 8. 


GOLDEN TENCH ANGLING CLUB. 


On Sunday evening last there was the following shown at the above club :— 
Mr. Byden, Jack, and roach; Mr. Higby, roach; Mr. Flowers, sen., roach ; 
Mr. Flowers, jun., roach; Mr. T.S. Webb, two jack, 71b.,,and 8 lb. of roach ; 
total weight, 281b. 5 oz., all from the river Lea, St. Margaret’s. <A few other 
members out, but came home blank. Mr. Webb, jack last week, weight 
7 lb. 5 0z.—T. S. WEBB. 





GOOD INTENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of this club are going to fish for twelve valuable prizes, next 
Sunday (at St. Margaret’s) and the following Sunday (at Pulboropgh), both 





pegged-down. 
Smith and Groom ; second prize, £2 2s., given by Mr. Thomas. Cade; third 
prize, £1 Is., given by Mr. H. Courcha; the remainder prizes tos, 6d, each,— 
R. MURPHY. 

Dec. 7. 


IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Mr. G, Wood had some chub on the 5th ; Mr. W. Wilkinson had perch on 
same day. Four special prizes were fished for to-day. A. Salmon, Ist, with 
9 lb. 147 0z. ofroach, dace and bream; G. Manning, 2nd; J. Hilliar, 3rd; 
H. Auburn, 4th, Messrs. W. U. Hobbs, J. Hilliar, jun., and C. Riches also 
had shows. 
Mr. Roach will also give 103. Gd, to be fished for on the same day—usual 
conditions, 

Dec. 8. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED. 


On the sth instant, Mr. Armstrong had a nice tray of roach, 7 lb. 5 oz; Mr 
Burnett, roach; Mr. Woelfell, roach, and Mr. Dav’s, jack. 
Decww7s 


LEEDS ROCKINGHAM ANGLING SOCIETY: 


The second annual dinner of the above society was held at the Rockingham 
Arms, on Noy. 18th, the president, Mr. K, F. Atkinson, occupying the chair, 
and G. W. Hellewell, the secretary, the vice-chair. There was a large attend- 
ance of members and friends, and the allotted time was all too short for the 
talented singers and spokesmen belonging to this jovial band of anglers. The 
president, in replying to the toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Leeds Rockingham 
Angling Society,” reviewed the progress of the society during the past two 
years, and congratulated the members on the general prosperity and success 


The first prize, silver cup, value £5 5s., given by Mr. W.- 


Mr. J. Twohey will give 1os. 64. to be fished for on the 12th inst, — 


attending their efforts, at the same time urging those who had been simply ~ 


lookers on to put their united energies into force and assist the worl-ing portion 
to make this society the most flourishing and powerful in the North of England. 
Mr. Councillor T. B. Stead, Mr. C. Hogg, Mr. G. Stokes, Mr. H. Nettleton, 
and others spoke to various other toasts, and altogether the evening was one 
which will be a ‘‘ pleasant memory ’’ to those who were fortunate enough to be 
present at the carnival of tbe disciples of Izaak Walton. 

Decai7. 


LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Dec. 5th we had a competition (all-round fishing) for three prizes pre- 
sented by our landlord, Mr. Loomes. The winners as under:—rst, Mr. Har- 
wood, 15 lb, roach; 2nd, Mr. Scott, 6 lb. 12 oz. jack, one scaling 5 Ib. 3 oz. ; 
3rd, Mr. Humphreys, 1b. 143 oz. dace and roach, one dace scaling 9 oz. ; 
Messrs. Doyle and Pipe likewise contributed roach. On Dec. 12th we have 
another three-prize competition.—W. Brown, hon. sec. 

Dec. 8. 


NORTH-WESTERN ANGLING CLUB. 


The twenty-seventh half-yearly dinner of this society took place at the club- 
house on Thursday, December 2nd, Mr. Wetenhall, their worthy treasurer, 
placing upon the table a better dinner even than usual. Mr. Bonvoison pre- 
sided, faced by Mr. Harding, of Pangbourne, the evening being most successful. 
Mr. T. Hoole, secretary West Central Association of London Anglers, Mr. T. 
Morgan, chairman of the Central Association, Mr. Packman, secretary Wal- 
tonian Angling Society, Mr. Vincent, secretary Bostonian Angling Society, 
Mr. Clark, secretary Duke of Cornwall Angling Society, and Mr. Elbourn, 
secretary Phoenix Angling Society, favouring the members with their presence. 
The usual loyal toasts were proposed by the chairman. The toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ The North-Western Angling Club,’’ was proposed by Mr. Bon- 
voisun in a splendid speech, coupled with the name of the hon. secretary, Mr, 
J. Amies, The health of their host, Mr. W. J. Wetenhall, was ably proposed 
by Mr. Harding, Mr. Wetenhall, upon rising to respond, receiving a tremendous 
ovation, who, in one of his capital speeches, distributed the prizes, consisting 
of many valuable ornaments, clocks, watches, rods, umbrellzs, books, tackle- 
cases, &c., and eight guineas in money. A list of prizes was offered for the 
forthcoming half year to the value of £25, mostly in useful and ornamental 
presents, The gross weight of fish taken during the half year being 1701 lb. 


Io ozs. Capital music was heard during the evening, the most conspicuous & 


singers being Messrs, J, H. Stead, Underwood, Aldis, L. Ruxbee, R. 
Marshall, Casling, J. Amies, J, Harding, and R. Lealand, the evening being 
pronounced one of the most enjoyable ever spent even at the Lord South. 
ampton. 


PECKHAM BROTHERS. , 


On Sunday, the 5th inst., Mr. Ashton succeeded in getting about 1z lb. of 
jack from the Lea, the largest going 9 lb. 14 0z. Mr. Page, roach from 
Staines ; Messrs. Minard and Matthews, jun., roach and perch. Mr. Ashton 
intends to have his largest jack preserved.—PIXIE. 

December 9, 


RICHMOND PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the above society was held on the Ist inst. to signa petition to 
the Thames Conservancy praying them to extend the abolition of netting to Kew 
Bridge, also to enquire into certain rights of riparian owners in the Upper 
Thames. On the latter question the members present were unanimous in their 
opinion that the society do co-operate wtth Francis Francis, Esq., of the 
/eld in amovement now on foot to test these rights, followed up by a promise 
to that gentleman of a donation of two guineas; also the services of F. C. 
Clench, Esq., a member of this society to join Francis Francis, Esq’s. com- 
mittee now in formation to represent the welfare of anglers in general. An 
interesting account was given on chub fishing, when, how, and where to take 


them, with a promise of two gentlemen of experience to give an account of jack — 


fishing on Wednesday next at 8 p.m., when the head of one of those fish weigh- 
ing, when taken, 48 lb., will be exhibited. We shall be glad to see any mem-_ 
bers of other clubs taking an interest in our proceedings. Ourclub having been 


established only about twelve months has now over seventy members enrolled. _ 


A. handsome list of prizes have been given for competition, which will be dis- 
tributed at the half-yearly dinner in Januuary, it is hoped, by the president, 
H.1.H, The Duke of Teck, assisted by the vice-president, Major Bull. ) 

JoHN GAUNT, 
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ROYAL PISCATORIALS 


On Friday the 3rd December, Mr. T. Hughes and Mr, G. Lee succeeded in 
capturing nearly 6 lb. of roach and jack, the largest jack turning the scale at 
14 lb. was caught by Mr. G. Lee. On Saturday they were out again and on 
this occasion they succeeded in getting about the same weight. All the fish 
were exhibited and weighed at the Society’s headquarters, after which they 
were distributed among members and friends in the neighbourhood. On Sun- 
day Messrs. Canton, Smithers, and F. Dale were out, Mr, Dale succeeded in 
getting some very nice dace.—PIXIE. 

Deeinber 9, 1880. 


ROYAL BERKS SEED ESTABLISHMENT ANGLING 
ASOCIATION. 


This association held its first annual meeting on Dec. 3rd, at the Abbey 
Institute, A. W. Sutton, Esq., presiding. From the report it appears the asso- 
ciation is in a very flourishing condition, owing in a great measure to the liberal 
support accorded by the Messrs. Sutton, who at all times take a very lively 
interest in the various recreations of their employés. Prizes to the value of 
nearly £10 (including cup, &c., to the value of £4, presented by A. W. Sutton, 
Esq.), were offered by the association. During the season some lively com- 
petition ensued, and some very good specimens of pike, perch, roach and 
chub were scaled, foremost was a fine perch scaling 2 lb. 7 oz., taken from the 
Thames by Mr. W. Goseltine ; also a good pike from the same water, scaling 
6 1b. 11 oz., taken by Mr. T. Caudwell. An excellent punt presented by M. J. 
Sutton, Esq., was much used and appreciated bythe members, A pleasant 
surprise was in store for the hon. sec. in the shape of a silver mounted oak cup, 
purchased from the proceeds of a hasty subscription of the members in recog- 
nition of his valuable services in organising the association, which now num- 
bers about fifty subscribers, and it is anticipated that this number will be con- 
siderably increased next season. At the close of the meeting a hearty vote ot 
thanks was accorded to the president and vice-presidents, and also to the 
chairman for presiding. 





ROYAL GEORGE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Some very good takes this week, the principal contributors being—Messrs. 
Hughes, Chart, Palmer and Mahoney, roach and dace, from the Thames; 
Mr. Artault, a fine show of roach, from the Lea. The competition for the 
Christmas sweepstakes will take place at St. Margaret’s (river Lea) on the 12th 
inst.—F. MILLARD, sec. 

Deer 7. 





ST. GEORGE’S UNIVERSAL ANGLING SOCIETY, BIRMINGHAM. 


The second annual dinner and distribution of prizes to the membors of the 
St. George’s Universal Angling Society, held at the Sir Robert Peel, Caroline 
Street, Birmingham, took place on Monday, November 22, when the members 
partook of an excellent dinner, provided by the host, Mr. Caney. The follow- 
ing prizes were presented by the referee, Mr. Steward, to the successful com- 
petitors in the contests which took place a few weeks ago :—Ist prize, presented 
by Mr. J. Keeling, Mr. C. Wiggin; 2nd prize, presented by Mr. Caney, Mr. 
Robert Winfield ; 3rd prize, presented by Mr. Jos. Claborough, Mr. H. 
Field; 4th prize, presented by Mr. Reuben Heath, Mr. Bowler; Sth prize, 
presented by Messrs. Allcock and Sons, Redditch, Mr. H. Chambers; 6th 
prize, presented by the president, Mr. Rabone Winfield; special prizes, pre- 
sented by Mr. Gregory, for the largest roach and dace taken in the contest, 
were obtained by Mr. Robert Winfield. Owing to the unfavourable state of 
the weather, when the contest took place, prizes presented by the following 
gentlemen were untaken, and stand over until the next contest:—Mr. J. 
Dearn, Messrs. Warner and Sons, Redditch, Mr. R. Whately, Mr. R. Heaton, 
Mr. H. Jackson, Messrs. T. Prime and Son, Mr. J. Fisher, Mr. Brownhill, 
and various other donors, members of the society. The chairman, Mr. W. 
Morris, and the secretary, Mr. A. Roberts, gave an account of the St. 
George’s Angling Society, which has been most successful, and numbers about 
100 members, and possesses three private waters. The evening was rendered 
most enjoyable by various songs given during the intervals by members of the 
society. Hearty votes of thanks were given to Mr. C. Steward, who has been 
a liberal donor of prizes to the society, and has been referee at all contests since 
the formation of the society, and to all gentlemen, donors of prizes, and the 
society wish to record their grateful thanks to those donors of prizes, and trust 
that they shall receive their support in the future. The health and prosperity 
of all officers who assisted at the contests, and belonging to the society, was 
enthusiastically given, and the toast, ‘‘Success to the FISHING GAZETTE,” 
met with a hearty response, bringing a pleasant gathering to a close.—A. 
RoBERTs, sec. 


SHEFFIELD ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual delegate meeting of the above Association was held last week at 
the Crown Inn, Scotland Street, Mr. Charles Styring (president of the Associa- 
tion (occupied tbe chair, and the attendance of members was very large. There 
are now nearly 200 clubs in the Association. The numberof members in each 
club varies from 20 to 150.—The Chairman inthe course of a few introductory 
observations, remarked tfiat they had passed through a year of some note to 
the society. Their progress, financially, had been satisfactory, and there had 
been a fair amount of sport enjoyed by the members. He considered the close 
time for freshwater fish had acted beneficially upon the quantity—(hear, hear) 
—and if the members would assist in securing the observance of the close time, 
even more sport might be enjoyed during the next year. (Applause).—The 
Secretary (Mr. T. Walker) then read the annual report. This showed that the 
receipts had been £1109 4s., and the expenditnre £936 7s. 2d., so that there 
was cashin hand, £82 16s. tod. The receipts included—travelling tickets, 
£15 6.5 sale of 2,360 water tickets, £59; receipts from the gala-day match, 

g8 12s. 6d. ; sale of railway excursion tickets, £79 14s. 7d. The disbursements 
included—grant to Mr. Mundella’s testimonial, £3 ; grant to Colonel Hutton, 
for the better protection of the Trent Fisheries Preservation Association, 
£3 38. He remarked that the balance in the bank had increased by a little 
over £30. (Applause)—A Member asked how it was that honorary sub- 
scriptions and donations were limited to a single donation of a guinea. The 
Chairman explained that as their finances appeared to be satisfactory, a number 
of gentlemen who previously had subscribed evidently thought it was no longer 
necessary to do so.—Mr. Gill recommended that the committee be instructed 
not to go round soliciting subscriptions, (Hear, hear). Whatever was done 








had better be by way of circulars, and he thought ifcirculars were sent out a 
number of promised subscriptions would be remitted. (Hear, hear).—After 
several items in the balance sheet had been explained it was adopted unani- 
mously.—The Chairman, having alluded to the expenses iu prizes incurred by 
holding the gala, asked the meeting to decide what should be done next year. 
Was another gala to be held, or in what other way were the funds of the Asso- 
ciation to be devoted >—Mr. William Youle moved that out of the 1o per cent. 
granted to the Association by the railway companies 5 per cent. be allowed by 
all members of fishing clubs who shall purchase on or before Friday evening 
tickets for the special weekly trains commissioned by the Association. ‘This 
was seconded.—A member proposed as an amendment that thc matter be 
1eferred to the Committee for consideration. He suggested that instead of 
allowing the 5 per centthe Association should give prizes to the club whose 
members took railway tickets.—The amendment having been seconded, Mr. 
W. Baker asked to be allowed to state that a programme had been drawn up 
of the Association’s excursions for the next year, so that the various clubs 
could arrange their matches on the same days as the excursions. He thought 
his announcement would facilitate the discussion, and show that the resolution 
would work better, and give more general satisfaction than could the amend- 
ment. (Fear, hear).—After further discussion the amendment was withdrawn, 
and the resolution was carried unanimously.—The election of officers was the 
next business. The president and treasurer(Mr.C. Styring) were unanimously 
re-elected, Mr. J. Sheldon was re-elected vice-president. Mr. T. Walker was 
again appointed secretary. Inreturning thanks, Mr. Walker remarked that 
he had stood by the Association when it was Is. 8d. in debt—owing to him. 
(Laughter). He was now glad to say theyhad £82 inhand. (Hear, hear.) 
He referred with pleasure to the unanimous manner in which, upon the whole, 
the business of the association had been conducted (applause). The ' following 
twelve delegates were chosen as the Committee :—Messrs. J. Gill, G. Swinden, 
W. Baker, T. Guest, L. Jenkinson, G. Stuart, A. Leonard, W. Thompson, C. 
Jones, M. Unwin, J. Greaves, and — White. Messrs. Dayson and Youle 
were appointed auditors, and it was decided to increase the auditors’ renumera- 
tion from 3s. to 5s. The trustees were re-elected. The proceedings then ter- 
minated. 





SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The members of the above society were out on the 5th inst., and had good 
success—Mr. Tribe, two heavy perch; Mr. Wilson, roach, chub, &c.; Mr. 
Hutchins, a good tray of roach; Mr. Parsons, one barbel, 3 1b. 30z.; Mr. 
Eccarius and Mr. Doidge, both roach, mostly from the Thames. There will 
be a monthly competition until end of season, besides a good show of private 
prizes.—G. GAKDNER, 

Dec. 9. 





SURREY PISCATORIALS. 


On the 4th Mr. Pugh had 9 lb. of roach and perch. On the 6th 7 1b. of 
chub and roach from Henley, the largest chub weighing 2}1b. All thee fish 
were taken ona hairline. On the 9th the underriientioned competed for the 
six prizes that I spoke of in my last :—Messrs. Duck, Pugh, Beckett, Boalch, 
Bansback, Clarke, &c., Medway, the result of which is as tollows :—Mr. 
Boalch, *; Mr. Pugh, *; Mr. Duck, 3rd; Mr. Medway, 4th; Mr. Bansback, 
5th (wins R. B. Marston’s copy of H. L. Rolfe’s Picture of a Salmon, Trout 
and Perch, in a gilt frame, given by Mr. Moore); Mr. Duck, 6th, All mem- 
bers returned home in time to partake of a supper provided for the members 
and their friends by the host and hostess of the headquarters (Mr. and Mrs. 
Bansback).4 Among those present were the following :—Dr. Maples, V.P., 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Towers and Messrs. Bridges, Boalch, Cant, Elliott, Medway, 
Beckett, Fughes, Whitby sen., Whitby jun., Thue, Bansback, Haywood, 
Evans, Duck, Clarke, Weekley, &c. After partaking of the good things pro- 
vided for the occasion and the usual toasts proposed—not forgetting the 
‘* Surrey Piscatorials ’—the vocal and recitative abilities of the members and 
friends were put to thetest, and great applause was given to the following 
gentlemen :—Mr. Medway, for the manner in which hesang ‘‘ The Conversion 
ofa Jew’’ and ‘Jack Robinson;’’ Mr. Beckett, for his rendering of ‘‘ Lord 
Brougham’s Speech on the Emancipation of the Slaves.’’ Messrs. Cant and 
several others also obliged. The Act of Parliament brought to a close as 
pleasant an evening as it has been my lot to enjoy for some time.—PIXIE, 

Nov. oth 1880. 





STOKE NEWINGION ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On the 5th inst., the above society was represented by Mr. Ed. North, who 
exhibited 5 lb. 4 oz. handsome roach, from the river Lea, at Ware, four of the 
largest fish weighing 2lb. 8}0z. Another proof of this gentleman’s skill 
with the fishing rod. There were no prizes fished for on the above date.— 
THOS. GRETTON, sec. 

DGC. age 


WALTHAMSTOW ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following are the catches during the past week of the members of the 
above club:—Mr. Chas. Cashford, bream, 10lb., roach, 71b, 10 0z.; Mr. 
D. G. Casey, roach, 7 lb. 100z. and 10lb. 12 0z. 30 1b. of splendid jack (the 
heaviest weighing 121b.) were shown by a non-member, Mr. Newlands.— 
CHAS. HIGHAM, sec. 

Deen3- 








HABANA AND ITS CIGARS. 





NOTES FOR SMOKERS. 


AG. insurrection has recently been suppressed in Cuba which has raged fot 
ten years, made the island itself desolate, and rendered Spain the anarchical 
more anarchical still. But probably few of thuse who smoke the cigars for 
which Cuba is so famous knew much or cared anything about the contest. As 
a rule, the smoker is rather a good fellow, a genial companion, than a keen 
politician. He belongsto the vast and increasing family of the Lotos-eaters 
c The Cuban Tobacco farmers are akind of yeomen. They do not 
own a large extent of land ; each of them, on an average, possesses rather more 
than thirty acres. They know their business well; they are a jovial and not a 
particularly honest class; they will cheat ifthey can. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember the operations of the Cuban Tobacco farmer begin. At that time the 
seed is sown in the semilleros, or planting beds, which, as a rule, lie higher 
than the rest of the farm. At the end of October, after the land has been 
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prepared, the young plants are placedin lower ground. Somuch are they 

affected by the caprices of the seasons, that there is only one very good crop every 
five years. There are two bad crops and two tolerable ones. Attempt have 
been made to get two crops inthe year, but they have all failed, The 
Tobacco plant, which grows toa height of six to nine feet, and whose appearance 
engravings have made familiar to most people, requires great care. It is as- 
sailed by three different kinds of insects; one] attacks the] foot of the leaves, 
a second the under side of the leaves; a third devours the heart of the plants. 
A large ant, also, sometimes works great havoc. Against these pests the 
planter and his assistants wage ceaseless war. e Though the great 
cigar manufacturers of Havana, or of other Cuban cities, may even as a matter 
of calculation and interest, be perfectly honourable men, tie wholesale Tobacco 
dealers often surpass in dishonesty the Tobacco planters. One of the tricks 
is to efface the distinctive marks of the classes on the packages, and thus a 
third or a fourth class is converted into a first by a marvellous legerdemain, 

So immense is the disparity of prices, that the price paid fora bale of the 
choicest sorts may be twenty-times higher than that for which a bale of the 
inferior qualities is sold. Not to speak of other Cuban towns, there are in 
Habana more than a hundred and twenty manufacturers of cigars. Some of 
them employ only four or five men, others five or six hundred; but besides 

the regular workers, soldiers, prisoners, and many private persons find occu- 

pation as makers of cigars. Ofthe Havana cigars generally it has been said 
that they are as beautiful formed as if they had been turned ona lathe. A 
cigar manufacturer at Havana devotes, as a rule, all his ingenuity and diligence 
to one class of cigars. This contributes incalculably to perfection. On 
arriving at the cigar factory the Tobacco is rot at once manufactured; it 
undergces a variety of processes which we must pass by. The leaf employed 
for the wrappers of cigars is called cafa; that for the filling ¢77#a. The cigar- 
maker is seated at a low table, which is ledged on every side except that next 
to him. He spreads a leaf of Tobacco before him, and cuts fromit the portion 
required. Having placed a few fragments of filling in the centre of a strip of 
leaf, moulds the whole into the shape of a cigar ; and then taking the wrapper, 
moulds it spirally round the cigar. Ifhe isa perfect workman, no trimming 
from the knife is needed. As a model he has always near him a citila, or 
wooden cigar, which has been made by turning. ‘This gives the form and size 
of the cigar he has to make. He has a fuither guide in a flat piece of wood 
with a hole just large enough for the cigar to pass through. On account of the 
continued draught of air, the workman is obligedto keepthe Tobacco he 1s 
about to use covered with a wet cloth. The Tobacco cannot be used when it 
is too dry. To give the cigar tip cohesiveness neither gum nor starch is used, 
but crumb of bread only, which the cigar-maker brings with him. He moistens 
it, kneads it, and applies it so cleverly that it is seldom perceivable on the 
cigars. When the workman has got fifty cigars ready, he binds it with g 
piece of bast, the finest cigars being placed outside, with the veins turned in- 
wards. To give the cigar a pretty, smooth and round appearance, the WOrk- 
manrolls them by the help ofa flat board or a flat knife. Fifty cigars are 
called a medio rueda, and according to ruedas, or parcels of a hundred cigars 
each, is the reckoning made. As a rule, a workman can make from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty cigars a day. The parcels are placed in 
closed presses to dry, and are kept there till they are sorted. The greater 
the renown of a manufacturer, the smaller are his cigars. 

As Havana cigars are known by marks of the makers, they are further 
clasified according to the size and forms. It is this classifiction we have now 
to furnish. The Regalias Imperiales are large cigars, being nearly seven inches 
long. Their excellence has gained for them a wide reputation and a warm love. 
The Zmperial speaks for itself; the Regalia comes from Regelar, to give or 
present. The Regalias differ from the preceding by being somewhat thinner. 
The Medias Regalia are considerably smaller. The Cazadores Imperiales and 
the Cazadores corresponds to the Regalias Imperiales and the Regalias, but 
are rather'more slender in form. The Caballeros Imperiales and the Caballeros 
correspond to the Cazadores, with increased slenderness. The Panatelas 
Imperiales are more slendes still than the preceding sort. The Panatelas (in 
English “ Bread” Cigars) are very thin and long. Bajonetas resemble the 
Caballeros and Panatelas. Canines (in English, ‘‘ Cannons’’) correspond to 


the Reglias. They have to some extent been displaced by the Millares Com- 
munes, ‘Trabucos and Trabuquillas are small cigars, thick in the middle. In 
Spain Trabuco is the name given to the short musket which widens toward 
the muzzle. Trompetas (Trumpets), Piramitas (Pyramids), are small cigars 
which gradually enlarge from the tip to the lighted end. Entreactos (‘Between 
Acts ’’) are small cigars supposed to be smoked between the acts at the theatre ; 
hence the name. They are very beautifully made. Damas (‘ Ladies,” cigars 
for ladies) are gracefully formed and exceedingly small. Others besides ladies 
smoke them, as is well known. 
weight and very convenient in shape. Both in England and in the United 
States it is the moat popular of all Havana cigars. Millares Communes are 
cigars of a plebeian type, in extensive use in Cuba itself. Made from common 
Tobacco, they have various subordinate names, according to the way in which 
they are pressed to add to the beauty of their appearance. Vegueros (‘¢ Plant- 
ers,’’ or country cigars) are made, or supposed to be made, on the Vegas, or 
tobacco farms. They are roughly twisted into shape, and thus owe nothing to 
beauty; but only the finest leaves are employed. Their excessive price, and 
the great demand for them, have tempted manufacturers to imitate; thus pro- 
ducing, under the name of Vegueros, a very inferior article. 

There is a further classification of cigars according to their strengths or 
colours, the colour being here taken as the indication of the strength. The 
colours or strengths are :—The Amarillo Claro, bright yellow; Amarillo, 
yellow; Amarillo Obscuro, dark yellow ; Claro, bright ; Coloradd Claro, bright 
red ; Colorado, red; Colorado Obscuro, dark red; Colorado Afaduro, red ripe 
or mellow; Aladuro Claro, bright ripe or mellow ; Afaduro, ripe or mellow ; 
Maduro Obscuro, dark ripe or mellow ; Payizo Claro, bright straw coloured ; 
Pajizo Obscure, dark straw coloured ; Pajizo, straw coloured ; fuerte, strong or 
heavy ; Zintre Fuerte, rather strong or heavy ; /Zo7o, light. 

Finally, there is the indication of the qualities: Superfine; Fizo, not quite 
so fine; Jor, finest or firsts; Superior, next or seconds; Buenos, next or 
thirds. 

Thus, then, a cigar has a notable history. - First has to be determined the 
part of the plant from which the tobacco is taken; then the part of the leaf 
from which it is taken, the tobacco being best which is furthest away from the 
root or middle of the leaf. One elaborate process follows another for the per- 
fection of a work of art; for as such, as cannot too often be said, we must 
regard a cigar. So that we may say that, looking at the matter in all its numer- 
ous phases, only connoisseurs, never amateurs, should pronounce authoritatively 
and artistically on a cigar’s value, 

The fiscal part of the affair has an interest of its own, but it belongs to the 
domain of general statistics. Much, also, might be said about the best time to 
buy, and so on; but we may take it for granted that every one who engages in 
the tobacco trade knows, or ought to know, what he is about, 

‘For the English smoker, Cuba’s odorous cigar boxes give an additional fasci- 
nation to Cuba’s odorous cigars. It may, however, be mentioned that, to pre- 
serve the aroma and fragrance of cigars, Cubans keep the cigars in wrappers of 
oiled and soft silk; and at the table the cigars are brought forth from their 
hiding-place with as much ceremony as if they were about to be worshipped, _ 

In connection with smoking, Hazard commends the Candela, This is a 
beautifully formed silver or plated dish or vase. It is filled with wood ashes, 
in the heart of which are some live coals. After each meal—generally just 
after the fruits—it is placed on the table. Both for elegance and convenience 
its superiority to even the most odorous match is indisputable. It would not 
surely be difficult to ‘‘acclimatise’’ in England this beautiful “ institution.”’ 
When smoking cigarettes, Cuban ladies and gentlemen, who are or wish to be 
deemed ‘‘ thoroughbreds,” make use of a species of tongs, very graceful in 
design and shape, and made of silver or gold. One end has small claws to 
grasp the cigarette; the other is furnished with a small ring to put on the finger 
and to keep the glove or the hand itself from being stained. 

The Spanish call the famous Cudan city Habana. It is, perhaps, from a 
peculiarity of Spanish pronunciation that the English have changed this into 


| Havana. 


Heartily we trust that our imperfect delineation may make the ‘ Pearl of the 
Autilles ’’ dearer to the true smoker than ever it has been.—Cope’s Tobacco Plant. 
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CHRISTMAS AT SEA. 


By W. Criark RUSSELL, 
Author of ** A Sailor’s Sweetheart,’’ “*‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ &c. 
I REMEMBER—I think it was last Christmas—watching the 


face of an old sailor, who was turning over the pages of one 
of the December illustrated journals. He was an old man, 
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with a cast in his left eye, of a very wooden character of 
countenance, a surly curl of the mouth, and a_highly- 
inflamed He turned the pages doggedly, steadily 
chewing the while upon a large junk of tobacco, and very 
steadfastly examining each illustration with the deliberate uncritical 


nose. 


stare of a man who reckons that wot he sees, mates, is right 
Suddenly he lighted 
upon a whole-page engraving, representing a Christmas dinner at 
sea. Groups of men were depicted sitting at long tables baling 
up steaming soup, forking up large bits of plum pudding, or hack- 
ing away at handsome joints of beef. 
nothing was wanting but the 


enough, and is willing to ax no questions. 


The suggestion of 
maritime revelry was complete : 
truth, The old sailor, holding the engraving out at arm’s length, 
slued his head on one side, closed his cast eye, and after stand- 
ing motionless whilst a man could have counted thirty, dropped 
the paper with that wonderful completeness of letting go which 
mariners, and particularly ancient mariners, manage to achieve, 
spat out his quid, wiped his mouth on the back of his hand, and 
walked away. 
Other 

enough. 


Never was contempt more graphically illustrated. 
to be but he had had 
Murphy used to say that when Garrick played Lear his 


pictures remained seen, 


very stick acted. I may pay my old sailor much the same sort of 
compliment; his very breeches—fashioned out of the yellowest 
blanket that money could buy—expressed his indignation and 
participated in the remonstrance of his nautical soul against the 
pictorial fiction of Jack’s Christmas cheer. 


Jack’s Christmas cheer! A score of old memories were working 
in that wall-eyed mariner’s bosomas he surveyed the goodly picture 
of soup and beef and pudding. He knew, as I know, that it is as easy 
for a talented artist to sketch a number of men in naval seamen’s 
uniform carousing in mid-ocean upon fresh-beef soup, and fresh- 
beef joints and brown p'um puddings, as it is for him to drawa 
likeness of the Griffin in Fleet Street, or the picture of the Man in 
Armour in the Lord Mayor’s Show. But the truth ? Our draughts- 
man must sign articles to findthat out. He must spenda Christ- 
mas at seato be accurate. The flavourof pea-soup should be a 
familiar relish. He must know what boiled pork tastes like when 
dipped in mollasses instead of mustard. And he must be able to 
recall the aspect and taste of a pudding made of rancid flour and 
the fat of salt horse after it has been stewed in a canvas bag like a 
stocking,and simmered for an hour ina copper full of water out of 
the head-pump. 

For the edification of the readers of the F:sHinc Gazette I will 
briefly recount an experience I enjoyed ofa Christmas Day at Sea. 
I warn them that it will be quite unlike the pictoral illusion of the 
illustrated journals. 

No matter the latitude and longitude; it was bitterly cold, with 
a fresh southerly breeze. I came ondeck in the first watch, that 
is from eight till midnight. We were a fulled-rigged ship ; single 
reefs had been taken in all three topsails in the second dog-watch. 
The maintop-gallant sail was set, and the tack of the reefed main- 
sail stood like a bar of iron, the foot of the sail arching transversely 
athwart the deck, and under it the brilliant stars of the southern 
hemisphere twinkled with a sharp green radiance, though veiled 
now and again with a fitful flash of froth as the dipping bow met 
and shattered the coil of the tall black seas. ‘‘ This is Christmas 
Eve,” said the officer of the watch to me. ‘“ Cold enough, in all 
conscience, to make one think of roaring fires and spitting chest- 
nuts, and the bit of mistletoe amidships, and the faces of pretty 
girls. Well, were we teetotalers, here is water enough, God 
knows, to toast our wives and sweethearts in !’’—‘‘The glass stands 
low, sir,” said I.—‘* Yes, I have noticed the fall ; but let the old 
hooker have it so long asshe’ll take it. Iliketo hear her hum- 
ming when she’s homewardbound.” Bitterly cold, indeed: proper 
Christmas weather—ashore. The standing rigging like bars of 
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steel, the running gearcrackling to the touch, the wind with a 
cruel edge and bite in it, and the spume spattering in an acre of 
snow to leeward, and rushing away astern in a giddy tumble and 
toss upon the black heaving ofthe deep, anda note of thunder at 
the bows and a creaming anda musketry of bubbles under the 
countet, intermingled with the melodious clanking of the wheel 
chain, and the dull vibration and thud of 
the rndder. The wind freshened into a gale, 
before eight bells—midnight—we had stowed the top-gallant- 


surges striking 
and long 


sails, handed the mainsail, and  double-reefed the fore- 
and mizzen-topsails. I went below at midnight, and 
when I came on deck” again’ “af four “‘o’clock’ the 


wind was blowing great guns, and the ship undera treble-reefed 
maintopsail and reefed foresail was racing, with stooped and naked 
masts and running rigging blowing away to leeward in semicircles, 
over the huge bed of froth which the pitching and the rushing of 
her was heaping for many fathoms away on either side upon the 
ebony acclivities. It was very dark, though there was a fra gment 
of red moon down in the west, over which you could see the 
clouds pouring in sooty convolutions, and all about the tumbling 
blackness of water was the glare and glint of phosphorus and the 
dull and spectral light of foam. 

My eyes never encountered a dismaller spectacle than the pic- 
ture of ship, and sea, and sky, when the bleak iron-grey of the 
dawn was succeeded by the very ghost of a sun—a wan, feeble, 
rayless orb, smothered in haze, emerging and fading like a wherry 
in’a sea-way to the whirling procession of clouds. Our decks were 
streaming under the constant inpouring of the seas, and in the lee 
scuppers it was a smother of froth, and up to the men’s waists 
The watch on deck stood to leeward of the galley, with their 
oilskins and sow’ westers sparkling under the drenching of the 
spray that, rushing up the ship’s side to windward, was blown 
horizontally, in heavy, blinding showers, like great snowfalls, 
athwart the sloping decks, At six bells the captain came up, and, 
after taking a squint around him, sung out for all hands to be 
called to heave the ship to. We had enough men, counting 
the idlers, to make this no heavy job; and presently the 
vessel was lying close to the wind with no other canvas on 
her than a small storm trysail, coming to and falling off with 
ponderous regularity upon the trend of the enormous seas; and 
every now and again taking in over her starboard bow a whole 
ocean of green water, that swept over the topgallant forecastle in 
a perfect fury, filling the decks, and bursting with the 
dip of the ship’s stern against the cuddy-front with a force that 
was sometimes like to smash in the bulkheads and drown the 
after part of the ship. 

It was Christmas Day, as I have said; and I daresay the men 
would have boiled a bit of “ duff” for their dinner, for the flour 
was to have been served out to them; and there was enough salt 
fat knocking about to make the mess look like a pudding, though 
the flavour of it should resemble soaked boot. But you can’t 
furnish out a sea-duff without a fire, and fire was not to be had 
that day; for, as regularly as the cook went into the galley, he 
was washed out of it. So for Christmas cheer the men had to 
content themselves with a pannikin of cold water and a biscuit 
sufficiently full of weevils to necessitate a prolonged knocking of 
it on the table before eating. We fared a little better aft, for we 
had wine to mix with our water, and preserved meat to eat with 
our biscuit. But when I saw that sketch in the illustrated paper 
to which I have referred, there arose in my memory the picture of 
the interior of our forecastle as I surveyed it on being sent for- 
ward to give a message to the boatswain. 

They had closed the scuttle, for, as I have said, the water was 
swooshing over the topgallant forecastle in whole seas; and the 
gloomy, tossing and rugged interior was faintly lighted by an oil- 








lamp, shaped like a coffee pot, sharply swinging under a blackened 
beam. Around the forecastle were two tiers of bunks, and half- 
a-dozen hammocks, slung close against the upper deck, swayed 
fitfully to the motion of the ship. It was the dinner hour, and 
most of the watch on deck were below, so that the forecastle was 
tolerably well filled. Away in the bows the figures of men 
reclining or sitting upright in their bunks glimmered grotesquely 
in the shifting shadows thrown by the lamp as it swung from side 


to side of the stanchion like the pendulum of a clock. Several ~ 


fellows, completely clad in oilskins which glittered like armour 
in the lamplight, squatted upon sea-chests slowly munching the 
flint-like biscuit or smoking sooty pipes. Here and there a face 
overhung ahammock. The water rolled likea tide of ink over the 
forecastle floor, and gurgled harshly as it wobbled under the 
lower bunks or splashed with a little line of froth against the 
coamings of the sliding doors. Much grumbling there was no 
doubt among the men chewing the unpalatable biscuit, which 
some of themendeavoured to render relishable by steeping in 
vinegar; but a man would have had to shout his loudest to -be 
audible in that thunderous wooden cavern. The smiting of the 
seas as the ship sank with a giddy swiftness into the spacious 
hollows of the Pacific surges, filled the ear with the sound 
a heavy goods train makes when roaring along the metals within 
a dozen yards of where you stand; every timber spoke with a 
thunder-note of its own, the fierce humming of the leeward water 
was a perpetual echo; and through all and overall might be heard 
the shrieking of the gale in the rigging, the straining of the cargo. 
in the hold, and the dull pounding of the warring waters along 
the whole length of the straining ship. 

Some such reccllection as this, 1 do not doubt, was in the 
mind of the cld sailor whom I watched turning over the pages of 


the illustrated serial. That it is all storm and froth on Christ- 


mas Day at sea, I know the life too well to assure you; but id 


may take my word.for it that he is avery lucky mercantile Jac 

indeed whose Christmas cheer exceeds the ordinary rations and” 
perhaps an extra tot of grog. Pictures representing Jack gorging 
himself with soup, beef and plum-pudding on the 25th of 
December may amuse the ingenuous landsman whose knowledge 


of maritime affairs is limited to summer excursions to seaside 


towns ; but most sailors will resent such illusions as very libellous 
satires upon truth, and suspect the artists not only of holding 
shares in Shipping Companies, but of a vicious design to intercept 
the light which Mr. Plimsoll’s bull’s-eye has flashed upon the 
figure of the poor merchant seaman cowering in his dark and 
neglected corner of civilisation. 








TOM HARDY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
By ‘‘ Lone Corx.” 


ip is Christmas Eve, and the first snowfall of the winter is 

“shithering,”—to use an expressive north-country phrase— 
softly down, lending to graceful drooping trees and stiff firm 
shrubs in suburban gardens a new strange beauty, and making 
each holly bush or trailing laurel like nothing so much as an orna- 
ment on a gigantic Twelfth-cake. The horses’ feet sound no 
longer with their wonted loud ring and métallic clatter, but with a 
low muffled thud, as though their iron-shod heels had been 
wrapped in thick felt. A cold night, my masters; a shrewdly 
cold night, of the nipping order. Passing pedestrians hurrying 
home to bright firesides and a welcome from still brighter eyes, 
bury their blue noses deeper in thick woollen comforters, shuffling 
over the pavement with accelerated speed, as each lighted window 
reminds them of their own. Here and there, at the baker’s shop, 
where the pavement is wet and sloppy from the warmth of the 
oven operating upon regiments of savoury mince-pies, a group of 
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lads have glued their noses to the plate-glass windows. No 
wonder, for they are full of noble cakes, quaintly ornamented in 
such fashion as touches the youthful mind to merry mirth, and 
gay with boxes of gaudy-tinselled bonbons. The air meanwhile 
smacks deliciously of mingled flavour of candied-peel, mincemeat, 
currants, almonds, and the appetising odour of crisped pies and 
tartlets, just fresh ‘up in batches from the hot and steaming oven. 
Most of the passers-by take little notice of the baker's attractions, 
and for this simple reason : they have cakes of their own at home ; 
and some few, but very few, I ween, at this holy season of peace, 
goodwill and good cheer, are sore on the subject of Christmas 
bills. Well, they are hateful nuisances; and so, I suppose, they 
cannot for the life of them imagine what on earth “the little 
woman” athome can have done with so many pounds of raisins, 
besides oceans of flour and, currants. Ah! never mind, all is 
forgotten over the joyous screams of the youngsters at snap-dragon, 
and paterfamilias leaves his crustiness outside, let us hope, in com- 
pany with the last virgin flakes that he shakes from his rough top- 
coat, and the balled snow which he kicks from the soles of his stout 
boots. 

One man, however, finds store of attractions at every well- 
lighted shop. A ruddy snub-nosed man, smooth of chin and lip, 
but rich in whisker, with a good-natured homely face, wherein sits 
just atinge of melancholy. Now and again, as he hurries on past 
shops full of busy housewives laying in the last ounce of allspice, 
or aforgotten drum of figs—past houses where merry dancing 
shadows flit over the blind—his lips tighten, and he puffs with 
increased vigour at his pipe. Out of all the folks in the busy 
streets this merry Christmas Eve this is the one man with whom 
you and I, readermine, have todo. Thus -we follow him, and 
presently he turns down a dreary back street—a_ street where 
candles, or the more aspiring paraffin lamp, takes the place of the 
brilliant gaslight ; but where the snow lies just as soft and white, 
aye, whiter, from the fewer passing feet, and where doubtless there 
are just as many loving hearts watching for those homeward- 
bound, and just as many lips ready for the kiss of peace and 
goodwill. 

But what of Tom Hardy? The man you are following 7s Tom 
Hardy, reader, so don’t tell me I have not introduced him to you 
duly and properly. He stops at No. 39 in the dreary street, and 
lets himself in.with his latchkey. His nostrils are saluted with a 
steamy gush of steak and onions the moment he puts his head 
in at the dark passage, while his ears are regaled with the 
melody of a stentorian voice roaring out the last stanzas of the 
‘‘ Bay of Biscay.” 


“«« Now we sail, with the gale, from ther Bay o’ Biscay, ooh!” 


Tom groped his way up the dark staircase; and, had there 
been a light, one might have seen him shrug his shoulders the 
while a half-crabbed snarling look flitted over his face. 

“Pretty sailing,” grumbled Tom, sot/o voce, as he opened the 
door of his room. ‘“ Pretty sailing, ’pon my honour—Christmas 
Eve, eh! and not a soul in the world—save mother, scores of 
milesaway—as caresadump forme.” Thenhe fumbled for amoment 
on the littletable, amid the darkness of the room, clinking cups and 
saucers apparently together in his search, found a lucifer box, 
struck a light, ignited both a handful of fire and his lamp, and 
next put a tiny kettle on to boil. Presently he shook the last 
remnants of snow from his coat, hung it up on its accustomed 
peg, and sat down moodily in front of the handful of fire, the 
while he crammed tobacco in the bowl of his pipe. A handsome 
tabby cat, sleek and fat, came purring effusively around Tcm’s 
legs, and this was his only Christmas welcome. 

** Poor old puss,”’ said Tom, softly, as he stooped to caress the 
animal. ‘‘ Poor old Tots. At least I get a welcome from you 
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Ah well, a cat’s love, perhaps, is, after all, purer and truer than a 
woman’s. Bah!—there is no such thing as woman’s love. And 
yet, after all, I was a fool to quarrel with Lucy and the old man. 
Come in!” 

A slipshod girl, dumpy in figure, dumpier of nose, dumpiest of 
all in the matter of finger nails, entered the room. She was the 
very counterpart of poor Dick Swiveller’s ‘‘ Marchioness,” and 
carried in her smutty hand a cracked blue plate, whereon, in solitary 
dignity, reposed a small and somewhat fossil-looking mince-pie. 

“Ho if you please sir,” squeaked the girl, as she entered, 
“ Missis ’as gota few friends, and she’s a sent you a mince-pie””— 
she ejaculated the last syllables, as though the honour of officiating 
as the Christmas herald overpowered her, with great volubility 
and unctuous expression. ‘‘ And missis says, she does, as she’s 
wishin’ you a merry Christmas, and she’d be very glad, along ’o 
’aving a gallon of gin just sent in, and no small change, if you'd 
oblige with the rent.” 

““Oh, yes, here you are,” said Tom, by no means in tones 
borrowed from angelic sources, and he pulled some silver from his 
pocket. ‘‘ There—thirteen, fifteen shillings—that’s it. 
shilling for yourself, Dolly. 


Here’s a 
No, hang the mince-pie; take and 
eat it for yourself, my girl, and just bring me up my fishing boots, 
will you. Darned if I don’t go fishing instead of stopping in this 
staring room.” 

‘What! an’ all this snow on the ground,” cried the dumpy- 
nosed person ; ‘“‘ why, they’ll never bite, them fishes won't, I heerd 
you tell Mr. Judson so the other night, and as how, you said, 
snow soup warn’t good for ’em.” 

‘Bite or not, my girl, I’m off as soon as I have had my tea— 
so despatch, slave,” roared Tom, ‘“‘and bring hither my harness 
of war—in other words, my boots.” 

While Tom Hardy is packing up his tackle, and strapping to- 
gether sundry rods, we have time to peer judiciously into his 
private affairs. He was ‘the only son of his mother, and she wasa 
widow.” His father, the curate of Sloshington-cum-Mud—what’s 
in a name? a rose, &c.—had died when he was only fifteen, and 
left just sufficient to keep “‘home”’ together, his mother comfort- 
ably supplied with the necessaries of life, and a fund for the pur- 
pose of paying the necessary fees in Tom’s chosen profession, 
that of medicine. At eighteen he must needs, like a good many 
other idiots have done before him, fall desperately in love with 
the only child of the village doctor, and she, like another, re- 
turned Tom’s affection with the warmth of an ardent loving girl. 
Doctor Decimus Butler, fifty, fat, with a cellar of undeniable port 
No 
one short of being an ass would have done so. Thus, being alife- 
long friend of Tom’s mother and father, the Doctecr, finding how 
things were going on, called one day, nipped the tender bud, and 
put an effectual veto upon love’s young dream. ‘Tom Hardy fired 
up, all love, enthusiastic fancy, and moonshine. -The Doctor re- 
torted, all practical sound common sense, telling Tom plainly 


and a comfortable practice, didn’t see things very clearly. 


that in his experience poor rates were not met, either claims for 
rent, nor puddings and mutton bought and paid for out of bathos. 
Thus they had a pretty little quarrel and war. Tom flung daggers 
at Lucy for siding, like a sensible girl as she was, with her father. 
When Tom called, a week afterwards, heartily ashamed of him- 
self, at Doctor Butler’s very respectable house, Lucy was “‘not at 
home.” A certain twitching at the parlour curtains made him 
suspect a different tale. In any event he did not call again, being 
what the “‘Marchioness”’ called ‘‘a very ’orty cove,” so here he is, 
a diligent lonely student at dear old St. Barnabas, five and twenty, 
and all alone, save for memories—sometimes unpleasant ghosts— 
this snowy Christmas Eve. 


= * * * * * 


“So you wen’t go, Bill?” 
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“Well, sir, now come,” said the man addressed, in apologetic 
tones; ‘look at it in another light. Ain’t it a bit too thick. 
Here’s I a-fishin all the blessed year, fust wi’ one and then wi’ 
another. Gudgeon fishin’ wi’ ladies in kid gloves. <A bit 0’ 
troutin’ now and again—not as many on ’em know how to fish 
for our Thames trout, they don’t —chubbin’ and what not. 
Perches in the winter, and jacks. No, master, soap me never— 
let’s ’ave one day’s peace. ’Ere’s this lovelly Chrismis mornin’, 
an’ ef I goes fishin’—ef I do, ses I, may I have the toothache all 
the blessed day, and no puddin’.” 

“Well, please yourself, Bill,” laughed Tom, for of course it 
was he. ‘‘ Anyhow, you'll lend me the punt, and get me some 
bait ?” 

“Like a bird, Mister Thomas, like a bird. And here! 
now! I'll put you up to summat. You know they big rushes at 
the tail of Palmer’s Ait. Aye, Isee you du, close to the barbel hole. 


Well now, midway down the rush bed—Oh, my, there’s a jacksie 


Come 


there, all twenty pound, and he’s beat everybody yet; go and try 
him on Chrismis day.” 

“Go ahead then, and put the pcles in. 
All right then, I’m off. 
No, not there, Bill, put ’em in 


Plenty of bait in the 
well, you say ? Hallo, I’ve forgotten the 
beer and the bread and cheese. 
the parlour,” and away went Tom. 

The ironshod pole grated and scrooped on the gravel bottom. 
Reeds, nodding in the morning breeze, and tottering on their 
rotten stalks flashed past. Deep holes where silvery crimson- 
finned roach lay snug, golden shallows, almost tenantless now, 
save for dace, perhaps, and small chub, were promptly negociated 
by Tom’s pole ; and at last, after skirting a lovely reedy ait, where 
in summer the cinnamon-coated reed-sparrows chattered all day, 
and far into the soft delicious night, but where now sturdy chub 
lay secure among the submerged roots, Palmer's Ait and its great 
reed-bed hove in sight. 

Tcm dropped his weight, and let his point drift slowly down. 
Then, twenty yards above the reeds he rammed his poles down, 
and fastened all snug witha bit of rope. Out came the rods, the 
while he whistled a merry roundelay in reply toa frozen-out robin 
perched on the topmost bough of athorn. Presently, to the ac- 
companiment of many a warning croak from the moorhen hiding 
in the rushes, Tom slung a big green and white float out, to which 
was attached, on snap tackle, a charming silvery dace, bright asa 
newly-minted shilling. Bob, bob, bob! Away shotthe float down 
stream, and when it was just above the rushes, Tom put the check 
on his winch and waited. 

Hours sped by; now and againa slight fall of snows fell softly 
from the dull canopy overhead, melting at once as they touched 
the dark water. It was cold, bitterly cold ; and after an hour or 
two’s silent waiting, Tom was fain to get up and buffet his hands 
to keep the circulation going. Then he had a pull at the ale, 
ripe, sound, beady, and brown asa berry. That put new life in 
him, and as he put the stone bottle down again after a hearty 
“‘sluggity glug” at his contents with his face turned up to the 
sky, his heart gave a great bound, for the float was gone; some- 
thing was tugging hard at the rod. 

Chung! echoed the line, as Tom struck the the fish; a mighty 
splash in the reeds followed. The strained silk cut through them, 
rotten as they were, like a knife, and inan instant Tom knew that 
he had the “‘ big un” on. Oh, the fierce capture of that glorious 
dash through the rushes! Oh, the shrill swoop and _ sustained 
scream of that humming reel. Disdaining the cover, the gallant 
fish, hard hooked, ploughed clean through the reeds into open water. 
There he fought a hard stubborn battle, trying all he knew at last 


to regain the shelter he had lost. Tom, too good a general for 


that, never gave him an inch, and the battle still raged in the. 


open. 








At last, with tremulous beating fins, and jaws snapping angrily 
he turned over, and Tom brought him foot by foot to the side of 
his punt. He was a long time before he got the gaff fairly under 
his jaws, but it was done at last, and a noble eighteen-pounder lay 
slapping his mighty tail, and awaiting the coup de grace from Tom’s 
boot. 


* * * * * * 

Bill was delighted when Tom brought the punt back, and swore 
it was the ‘‘’andsomest jacksie ashe’d ever seed.’ ‘Knew he'd feed 
a Christmas Day,” cried the excited old fellow; ‘soap me bob, I 
did, sir—let’s drink his health.” There and thenthey didit; and Tom 
vowed to himself after the fish had been nicely packed in straw and 
a long basket, that it should be his Christmas box and peace offer- 
ing to worthy Dr. Butler. No sooner said than done; and when he 
got up to Babylon again, away went the great pike on another 
journey, a sly little note to Lucy being put cosily as well upon the 
top of the straw. 

“No, 39” was ablaze with light as Tom trudged up the steps 


dead tired, but very happy. At the street door he was met by his 
landlady, a little rubian about the nose—well, why not, it was 
Christmas night—and the house smelt savoury with lingering 
traces of sage and oniony bird, cabbage, and gin warm. 

“Merry Christmas, Mrs. Flanagan,” cried Tom, cheery as a 
robin. . 

“Same to you, sir, and many on ’em—there was a letter 
kim late last night after you left, and it’s on your table.” 

“Very well,” said Tom, ‘‘ good night ;” and away he went up 
stairs. It proved to be an invitation from good old Dr. Butler, 
asking Tom to come down and see him. “ The practice gets heavier 


> 


than I can attend to,” wrote the doctor, “‘ and I want you to help 
TH Gage 

I need hardly add that Tom went, and in conclusion, reader, let 
me reiterate Mrs. Flanagan’s wish with all my heart, and addressed 


to you and yours: ‘’ A merry Christmas and many on ’em.” 
J J 








CHRISTMAS EVE AT HARLEYFORD. 


T is now many years ago, during my days of bachelorhood— 
and living a distance from friends, there was no accustomed 
Christmas gathering—that I determined upon spending the festive 
season at a snug little cottage on the side of the Thames, so as 
to practise my favourite pastime of fishing, and to enjoy my 
Christmas dinner in the circle of the fisherman's family. I arrived 
there on Christmas Eve, and received a hearty and jovial wel- 
It was a fisherman’s cottage, and there sat the old man, 
not very old in years, with his ruddy face and prominent teeth, 
looking almost like Father Christmas himself, and on the oppo- 


come. 


site side his bonny wife, with the family, consisting of two single 
sons, both good fishermen, and three blooming daughters. I was 
told that a peculiar oddity existed in the village, who was to_be seen 
every nightat dusk, repeatedly walking from his cottage on the green 
to some wooden posts a little distance beyond the Ship Hotel. He 
took no notice ofany one passing by, and perhaps to a stranger 
his walk would possess no amount of attraction, but to the 
villagers his nightly patrols always gave rise to speculations as to 
the cause of hislonesome peculiarities and his dejected counte- 
nance. I was invited to go and witness his movements, and 
selecting as my companion the eldest daughter, a merry-hearted 
girl of eighteen summers, we Ssallied out for a moonlight ramble 
to form an opinion on the peculiar man, and I must confess I 
found him to answer every description I had heard of him. He 
was supposed to come from somewhere, as he was not a native of 
the place, but no one knew where that somewhere was. Only one 
person in the village had ever spoken to him, and thenit was 
only a passing remark sullenly responded to. He was supposed 
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to live quite alone, and no one was ever seen to enter his cottage, 
-and how he got his meals, and where the articles for his meals 
came from, no one seemed to know. He lived somehow, but how 
was a mystery. One day, long after my visit to the village, an old 
woman was seen to emerge from the back door of his cottage at 
dark through a shrubbery in the rear of his dwelling, which led 
into the main road to Halton, and it was afterwards supposed this 
was how he got in his articles of food, for the old. woman had 
- never been observed before. Time rolled on, and the man still lived 
the same mysterious being ; but-the time did come when the mys- 
tery was solved, and the hermit’s circumstances became the talk 
of the village. He was in his palmy days a good and skilful 
_angler, and spent most of his time in fishing, but it is said that he 
never went out without a lady companion. One day, so the story 
goes, he had hooked a large fish in a well-known deep, and the 
fish being a strong one and vigorous in play, his excitement got 
to the highest pitch, and he forgot everything else in his anxiety 
to land the fish. His lady friend was standing up _be- 
side him to watch his movements, but by some unfortunate 
circumstance he staggered or stumbled against her, and she, 
looking over the punt, losing her balance, fell headlong into the 
water, never rose again, and was drowned. The shock he 
sustained was too much for his nerves, and he determined to end 
his days in solitude and to live on the banks of the river where 
his betrothed wife (as the lady is understood to have been) had 
perished. The wedding was to have taken place on the following 
week. He gave up fishing, he lost all love for society, and was 
only to be seen at dusk as I have before described. The village 
of Harleyford has no such character in it now, but there are those 
living in it who twenty years ago remember the peculiar man, 
though they may be unacquainted with his history. In order to 
complete this story, I have run away far beyond the Christmas 
Eve was first shown the hermit’s walk; but I will 
now endeavour to retrace my and with my merry- 
hearted companion enter once more into the fisherman’s 
cottage to spendmy first Christmas Eve from home. This is about 
twenty years ago, and since then both the merry-hearted girl and 
her mother have gone to their final rest. I remember well this 
particular Christmas Eve. There was a blazing fire with a fine 
log of wood on the top of it, a great bowl of punch, and every face 
brim-full of happiness. Tom, for that was the fisherman’s name, 
puffing away at a real Havannah, looking at me with a happy 
countenance, asked me if I remembered the day when I and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardcotton were fishing for jack, and having luncheon, 
a jack of 4b. leaped out of the well of the punt into the river 
again. I nodded assent, when Tom exclaimed, “Lor bless me, 
sir, I often wish I had gone into the water after it again; I should 
have got him.” ‘Never mind, Tom,” I exclaimed, “it was a 
meritorious act on the part of the fish, and he deserved his 
liberty.” Tom at this time was a river keeper in addition to his 
profession as a fisherman. He was always considered a goodand 
trustworthy bailiff, and it was only through a movement for having 
fully-paid men instead of fishermen bailiffs, that caused him to lose 
that position. During this said Christmas Eve, amongst other tales, 
he told one of his son George, who, on a particular occasion in 
the dead of the night, assisted him to overtake some well-known 
poachers, when a tremendous scuffle ensued, in which George got 
a nasty knock on the head with a punt-pole, which he remembers 
to this day. ‘Now, Tom,” said J, ‘‘what are we going to do in 
the matter of fishing ?”, by way of a reliefto the jokes that were 
then passing freely around. ‘‘ Well, sir,” replied Tom; “I have 
got some good bait, andI don’t think we can do better than try 
forthe zolb. jack in the deep above.” ‘This being settled, all 
went “‘as merry as marriage bells.” -Christmas games of all kinds 


when I 
steps, 


clock struck the solemn hour of twélve, and all retired to rest 
after spending a very pleasant Christmas Eve; and, as regards 
myself, in addition with the prospect of catching a 20 |b. pike on 


the morrow. 
Be 





AN ANGLER’S HYMN. 


Dian, in ancient Greece to thee 

The boldest hunter bent the knee, 
And rendered homage high 

To thee, great Goddess of the Chase, 

Invoking thee to grant thy grace Sa" 
When his fleet shafts should fly 


A fter the startled, bounding prey, 
To make them wing their deadly way 
And bring the quarry down : 
It then with* “‘ spotted mountain-pard” 
And “ brinded lioness” went hard 
If thou that prayer did’st crown. 


But had not Hellas anglers keen, 
As well, ‘ fair, silver-shafted queen,” 
Who turned their hearts to thee, 
And were taught how, by art divine, 
To wield the rod and cast the line 
O’er stream, and lake, and sea ? 


Or was it, chaste Latona’s child, ?: 
Some other Heavenly Maid who smiled, 
Propitious, on the prayers 
Of Piscatorials who prayed 
A Deity’s divinest aid 
To all their lures and snares ? 


Ho we’er that was, methinks ’twere fit 
When Angling’s praise in verse is writ 
By mortals, by mere men, 
Fach one to thee in part should pray 
To pour thy spirit thro’ his lay, 
Inspire his sporting-pen. 


For art thou not twin-sister to 
That One whom bards feel fervour thro’— 
The source of all their song— 
Phoebus Apollo, failing whom 
Rings never music through the room, 
Fail strains or sweet or strong ? 


To me it seems, thus, meet and apt ; 
That when an angling mortal’s rapt 
To rhyme on line androd 
His prayers rise undividedly, 
Phcebe,} Sport’s-Goddess, unto thee 
And Pheebus, the Song-God. 


Nay, neither of ye, sure, will frown 
Sternly from yon Olympus down 
On such joinder of prayer ; 
For would one not expect as soon 
To see fall out the sun and moon 
As thee and him up there 


Grow jealous ? Those near ties of birth 
In heaven above (if not on earth 
Below) we all suppose 
To harmony do ever tend. 
O ! that my hymn might have like end— 
A more harmonious close! _ 


Phoebe and Phcebus, to ye twain 
Let the lyre sound its softest strain— 
I strike its sweetest string! 
May Sport and Song—dear twin-delights— 
Around our angling days and nights 
With equal closeness cling! 


London, December 15th, 1880, A.R.LE.L, 





* See Milton’s lines on ‘‘ the Huntress Dian, her dread bow,’’ in Comus. 


followed each other, and jokes of every description, until the | + She was called in heaven by the namé Phebe, on earth Diana. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI ALLIGATOR.* 


Co ‘the genus alligator is the species called the Mississippi 

Alligator, or the Pike-headed Alligator, This formidable 
reptile formerly inhabited the fresh waters of the Carolinas, the 
Mississippi, higher than the Red River, and the swamps of Florida, 
Georgia and Louisiana, but its present roaming ground is more 
restricted. Growing to a length of from fourteen or fifteen feet, 
the head is one-seventh of its length, and half as broad at the 
articulation of the jaw as itis long. The snout is flattened 
on the upper surface, and it is rounded broadly in front and 
straight at the sides. The shape of the fore-part of the head is 
so pike-like that Cuvier gave the alligator the name of Jucius— 
a pike: The internal rim of thé orbits is large and projects, and 
the nostrils are separated by a long knob. The skull has two 
shallow oblique oval pits, with two small holes. The colour isa 
deep greenish-brown above, and a light yellow below, and the 
sides are more or less striped. They have a bright observant eye, 
and hiss from the back of the throat, and snap their jaws together 
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HOW THEY DO IT IN FRANCE. 


AY this week present our readers with an amusing sketch of a 
French Izaak Walton out for a day’s fly-fishing. 

We would call the attention of our fly-fishing friends to the 
artistic mannerin which the old gentleman wields his rod ; also 
to the peculiar arrangement of his flies. However, “he laughs who 
wins ;” and Madame Walton, who appears to have brought her 
entire stock of kitchen utensils with her, is evidently justified in 
trusting to her husband’s skill to provide the dinner, which is a 
great deal more than many English anglers’ wives would do ! 





“PARR OR SAMLET,” ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Having read with very great interest for some weeks past, in the 
FIsHING GAZETTE, many articles and letters upon the above, I haye taken the 
liberty of forwarding you a few lines in hopes they will meet with yout appre- 
ciation, and be of some importance to your numerous readers. *« Samulus,”’ 
in ichthyology, is the name of a small fish of truttaceous kind, called in English 
a ‘*samlet.” It seldom grows to more than seven inches in length. It is very 
like a common trout, but differs in these particulars—(1) Its head is narrower, 
the mouth Jess, and the body deeper ; (2) It has fewer spots, and those of a deader 
colour; (3) The pectoral fins have generally only one large black spot, attended 





















































































































































































































































MISSISSIPPI ALLIGATOR. 


when angry. Itis said that men and quadrupeds of some size fall 
a prey to it while bathing, drinking or crossing rivers, but usually 
they prey by night, and in companies. Fish are their principal 
food. Itis saidthat the female digs a hole in the sand, and 
deposits her eggs in layers, separated from one another by layers 
of leaves and grass, and but that one laying occurs ina year. 
The alligators hibernate and bury themselves in the mud as soon 
as the cool or cold weather sets in, and come out with the 
returning heat. The eyelids are smooth and fleshy in this 
alligator. 


[We hope to give an account of alligator-fishing shortly.—Ep. ] 





* (From “Cassell’s Natural History.”’) By P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 
F.R.S. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


sometimes with a small one; whereas thc pectoral fins of the trout are more 
numerously marked ; (4) The tail is more forked ; (5) The spurious or fat fin 
on the back is never tipped with red; nor is the edge of the anal fin white; 
(6) The sides under the lines are yellowish; and (7) It has several bluish 
streaks near the side lines; but these are sometimes found in young trouts._ 

The “samlet’’ is the least of the trout kind, and is frequent in the Wye, 
when it is called ‘‘skirling,” or ‘‘laspring,” in the upper part of the Severn, 
and the rivers that run into it. In the north of England, Wales, and rivers of 
Scotland, it is called ‘‘parr.’? It is also called ‘‘brandlin,’”? and ‘‘fingery.” — 
This fish is thought by many to be the fry of salmon; but Mr. Pennant dissents 
from this opinion, for the folowing reasons: because the salmon fry never con- 
tinue in fresh water the whole year, but vanish with the first vernal flood that 
happens, which sweeps them into the sea; the growth of. the salmon fry is so 
quick and considerable as soon to exceed the bulk of the largest ‘‘ samlet ;”’ the 
salmon also attains a considerable bulk before it begins to breed; whereas the 
samlets are found, males and females, distinguished by the milt and roe, ot 
their common size, and they are found in the fresh waters at all times of the 
year, and even at seasons when the salmon fry have gained a considerable size. 
They spawn [in November and ‘December. When those of the Severn push 
up towards the head of that river, quitting the lesser brooks, and return to 
them again when they have done.—‘ British Zool.,” vol. iii., p. 309. 


FRANK GOSDEN, Exeter. 
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THE CULTURE: OF CARP AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
PONDS. 


By Rupotru HeEsseEt. 


PART 
[In response to a number of demands for information respect- 
ing carp and carp-pondsas well as fish ponds generally, we reprint 
Mr. Rudolph Hessel’s instructions for making such ponds origi- 
nally published in the Fourth Report of the United States Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries, with the approbation and assistance 
of the commissioners, Prof. Baird and Mr. Hessel.—Ep. | 


1.—Irs ADAPTABILITY: TO ARTIFICIAL CULTURE. 


qe CARP is excellently qualified for culture in inclosed 
waters, as artificial ponds, and also for the stocking of open 
waters, such as rivers and lakes, for what is called “ free-fishing.” 

It is in the power of the culturist to produce, by means of 
artificial im pregnations and hatching, as also by the natural in- 
crease of this fish, with its abundance of eggs, any amount of fry, 
as well for fresh water as most probably also for salt water, as the 
the fact of its occurring in the salt water of the Black, and very 
frequently in that of the Adriatic Sea, will demonstrate. 

There is no other fish which will, with proper management, be 
as advantageous asthe carp. Its frugalityin regard to its food; 
jts easy adaptability to all waters, in rivers, in lakes, and ponds, 
and even salt-water estuaries ; its regular, rapid growth, and its 
value as a food-fish, are its best recommendations. 

z.—THE LOcALITIES BEST ADAPTED To A CARP-POND. 

I will try to describe, in the first place, the manner in which 
carp-culture in ponds is conducted in Central Europe, and 
subsequently explain more fully its introduction in open waters. 

If intending to establish carp-ponds, it will be necessary to 
ascertain the following points before the execution of the plan: 

(1) Is there a sufficient quantity of water at hand for all pur- 
poses, for the summer as well as winter ? 

(z) Is the ground, soil, and water favourable for culture ? 

(3) It isimportant to examine the land minutely, in order to 
find what are the components of the soil, for not every kind of soil 
is suitable for carp-culture. 

(4) It ought to be decided from the commencement how large 
the establishment is intended to be, whether only for private use 
and pleasure, or whether wholesale production of the fish as an 
article of trade is contemplated. 

If points 1 and 2 have been satisfactorily settled, then the 
ground must be examined, particularly whether it is so constituted 
as not to allow the ccllected water to penetrate, and whether the 
ground is sandy or loamy. Above all, it must not be neglected 
to measure the depth of the stratum which holds the water, and 
to be fully assured that it is sufficiently impermeable to withstand 
the pressure of the water and to hinder its oozing through, so as 
to prevent the consequent drying-up of the pond. 

A rocky, gravelly ground is not appropriate for carp-culture, 
Sandy ground, without a considerable mixture of loam, clay, and 
humus, is of small use. I speak here of large ponds of con- 
siderable extent. Small ponds with a sandy bottom may be 
improved by supplying them with loam, as it is frequently done 
in agriculture. 

Loam is a mixture of a small percentum of sand anda larger 
quantity of clay, and is suitable for ponds. Ifsuch ground con- 
tains some marl, or, better, some little elements of humus, it is 
of the greatest advantage for fish-culture. These constitueuts of 
humus, if dissolved, give the watera yellow, muddy colour; aud 
this water supports by its ingredients a profuse number of micro- 
scopic beings, which again form the support of a larger class of 
creatures, and represent therefore the productiveness of food of 


the pond, on which, in its turn, the carp depends for its susten- 
ance. Too much humus or dissolved peat is injurious. Water 

which runs through bog-meadows or oak woods is not of much — 
use, because it contains too much humic acid and tannin; these 
impart a mouldy taste to the fish. A too considerable amount of 
gypsiferous earth, carbonate of lime or sulphate of lime is injurious 
also, Should any mineral-springs fall into a pond they must be 
turned off. The most favourable water will always be that which 
comes from rivers and brooks. Ponds might be constructed which 
wouid fill themselves with rain-water during the winter or at any 
other time, but such water takes a mouldy taste easily, which it 
will communicate to the fishes, as does the water from bogs also. 

In Europe, experience has shown that water coming from fertile 
fields and meadows, carrying with it particles of offal from 
villages, is best adapted for carp-culture. 

Spring-water direct from the ground is not favourable, and 
ought to be conducted for at least a few hundred yards through 
wide, shallow ditches, in order to receive more nourishing com- 
ponents from the air as well asthe earth, and above all to be 
warmed to some extent by the sun and warm air. 

A tract of land, such as above described, merits the preference 
as a site for a pond, if in other particulars the ground is favour- 
able and has not too great a fall. If this were the case, very high 
and strong dams would be required for the collection of water 
Such dams cost large sums if constructed of good waterproof 
material. 

A low undulating country, with only slight elevations or hills, 
where the small valleys are easily closed up by dams for the 
purpose of forming reservoirs, is favourable, the construction of 
these dams involving comparatively trifling expense. 


3.—TzE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PoNDs. 

Ponds must not be too deep, as the water will be colder and 
wlll harbour fewer inseets, larve, and worms, which form part of 
the carp’s food ; besides, this fish does not grow quickly in cold 
water. A depth of 3 feet inthe centre of the pond is sufficient ; 
towards the outlet-sluice it may be from 6 to 8 feet deep, but only 
for an area of from zoc—1000 square feet. In the depths of this 
“collector” the fishes seek their resting "place for the winter, and 
also in summer, when the water is too warm near the edge. The 
outer part of the pond should not be deeper than one foot for the 
distance of about 70 or 100 feet, so thatthe water there may be 
warmed more thoroughly by the sun. 

Toward the centre of the pond, and, in accordance with its size, 
a cavity of from 20 to.50 feet in length, and 2 feet deeper than the 
rest of the ground, should be dug. This will serve the fishes for a 
resting place in summer and winter. This cavity is sometimes 
called a “ kettle,” though the appellation varies in different locali- 
ties. 

From the entrance of the pond to the other end, where the 
“ collector” and the outlet-sluice are situated, two or three ditches 
of2 feet in depth and 4 feet in length must be made, which cut 
the deeper ‘ kettles” transversely as far as the collector. These 
ditches are intended to carry all'the fishes into the collector when 
the pond is being drained. The collector isnothing but a place 
from 20 to 40 feet in length and breadth near the outlet-sluice, one 
foot deeper than the remaining bottom ofthe pond. In ponds of 
superior construction it has generally a wood flooring, and must 
be cleaned of the mud every year, so that the fishes may not become 
too much soiled by the mud. 

In speaking of the erection of a breeding-establishment for carp 
I have inview a water-extent of at least 35 to 70 acres area, which 
in Central Europe would be considered an establishment of about 
one-third magnitude. 

The inflow of water into the pond should never be allowed to 
be direct; as, for instance, a brook falliing into it. This often 
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causes the water to rise at an inopportune time, carrying into the 
pond other fishes, especially the rapacious pike. The carp also 
has the disposition to swim toward the inflowing water, by which 
means it is drawn away from its proper feeding-places. The 
water should be conducted into the pond sideways from the. 
stream ; and if it should be a small brook only, it may be turned 
off entirely and carried alongside the pond, from which point the 
latter can be easily supplied with water. 

The inter-sluices from the stream must, of course, be of a strong 
and practical construction, so that an overflow is impossible, and 
they ought to be provided with gratings to prevent other fishes 
from intruding. 

It isanindispensable condition for the culture in ponds, ac- 
cording to established rules, that they be so constructed as to 
allow of being thoroughly drained, so that the fishes may be 
taken out without any difficulty. The bottom of the ponds should 
be ofsuch a description as to permit their being dried up for 
agricultural purposes, if necessary. 


FIG. I. 
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PLAN OF A NATURAL CARP POND. 


Pond Pisa natural body of water. Its extent is about one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred acres. It is formed by adam, D, about seven or eight feet high 
cicssing the valley, and thus collecting the water of a run flowing there. 

- Betore D is a deepening, C, the collector, In the dam D there is an outlet 
leading to another deepening—the so-callcd outlet collector, OC. The pur-— 
pose of this collector is to keep back fishes that may have passed the outlet 
bras opened. It is provided with a screen or netting. CD, upon the bottom 

ond P, is the collector ditch, which conducts the fishes to C when the water 
is fe out, ‘and thus prevents them being caught inthe mud. J is the run of 
water which, to prevent overflow, has to be conducted around the pond ina 
separate ditch, having aninlet at /, protected by a sluice with screens. 


FIG. 2. 
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CROSS SECTION OF CARP POND. 


F, surface of the pond; C, collector; D, dam; 0, outlet ; 
Ae inlet ; D, the dam ; R&, the run of creek. 


aa CUT 


In Europe ponds of from 10 to 2000 acres extent are frequently 
to be found, which, after having been used for fish-culture fora 
time, are dried up, and sometimes grass, oats, wheat, &c., are 
planted on the ground. This improves the soil exceedingly for 
fish-culture. I mention this simply in order to show that the sril 
gains by this manipulation, not only for fish-culture but also for 
agriculture. Ifthe soil at the bottom of ponds has been freed 
fromthe humic acid by vegetation, after being ploughed and 
exposed to the air thoroughly, fishes will thrive inciedibly well in 
them. ‘This I intend as a suggestion particularly for farmers, who 
would wish to establish a small pond of perhaps five or six acres 
size, to show that the soil of their land would not lose, but rather 
gain by doingso. Agriculture and carp-culture go hand in hand 
in some Central European countries and forma kind of comple- 
ment to one another. To-day apiece of ground may be a field 







ies 


OX, outlet collector; 


or fertile meadow ; next year it will be found to be a productive, 


pond, to serve again one or two years later its first purpose. 

If the size of the principal and supplementary ponds has been 
decided on, the height, depth, and width must be measured, and 
the levels of the ground and dams, if such are needed, should be 
carefully taken: The levelling of the bottom is required to assist 
in the determination of the depth of the ditches, ‘ kettles,” 
collector, and outlet to be dug in it. 

In the erection of the required dam it is most important that it 
be constructed of the very best material, so as to make it secure 
against the destructive influence of the water. It ought to be 
three times as wide at its base as it is high, and at the top the 
width should be the same as the height. The interior or water 
side should be less inclined than the exterior one. 


Before the foundation of the dam is laid, the ground where it 
is to stand must be dug out toa depth of two anda width of from 
four to five feet, throughout the whole length of it. Ifthe ground 
does not consist of loam it must be filled up with it about one 
foot deep, and this must be stamped down hard. A second layer 
follows and is disposed of in the same manner. This is repeated, 
the clay being moistened every time if required, and then beaten 
down solidly. The lower stratum is but the foundation of the dam, 
which is formed from the earth dug out of the pond or its vicinit. 
Care must be 
taken, however, that the construction and tamping down of this 


lower stratum be done in layers, and that nothing but good clay 


This is continued until the dam is completed. 


be used. In this manner the material of the foundation will, 
become a very tenacious mass, which will not allow any water to. 
penetrate. The completion of this laborious task will be a source 

of ultimate satisfaction, as many disadvantages, which might arise 

after the filling of the pond, will be done away with through its 

agency. The dam should not be made entirely of clay, for in 

mid-summer, during the great heat, it would dry out too much on 

that side most exposed to the sun, and consequently it would 

become fuli of fissures, through which the water would escape, . 
and this might become disastrous for the establishment. 

On account of the required outlet sluices, etc., the fact must be 
kept in view, that such newly-constructed dams will sink ten per 
cent. after a lapse of time of little more than a year, with the ex- 
ception of that portion which has been solidly made. The dam 
should be sodded. For the draining of the pond, at the “ fishing 
season, it should have an outlet at the lower 
if no other advantageous arrangements can be 
made for the purpose. The use of woodwork for 
the channel should be avoided, its durability not 
being sufficient. The most desirable construction. 
would be that the outlet channel consist either 
of masonry-work or  water-pipes, may be 
made either of clay or iron. ‘This channel or 
or pipe must be so made that it can be closed tightly or opened: 
again readily if needed, and must be provided with two or three- 
fold gratings to prevent the escape of the fishes upon the opening 
of the sluice. At the same time there should be an outlet-chan- 
nel, several feet in breadth, at the side of the pond to allow the 
water to run off. This must also be secured by grating, but 
should be kept open always, so that in case of continued rainy 
weather or sudden and violent showers of rain or thunderstorms, 
no overflowing of the banks or dams may be possible through the 
unexpected rising of the water in the pond. Large fish-ponds of 
several hundred acres extent (some have a surface of 1200, 1500 
or 2000 acres) have generally and according to their size, two cr 
three outlets I have described, and which pass underneath the dar, 
The outflow from these is usually regulated by adjustment of the 
flood-gates from the top of the dam. 
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The so-called “Monche” (monks) are wooden boxes, which 
stand in the pond at a distance of a few feet from thedam. They 
are perforated like a sieve, or are provided with small adjustable 
boards, and wooden pipes run from them through the dam. In 
Bohemia they are called ‘carp houses”; they are, however, 
rarely used in large establishments at present, only such culturists 
making use of them as have but small breeding ponds at their 
command and carry on culture on a small scale. These locks 
suffer too much from the water, air, and sun, as also from the 
pressure of the ice in winter, so that they require considerable 
repairs at an early date after their first coming into use; but they 
serve their purpose fully in small ponds, especially in smaller 
ponds, which are intended for pleasure or experiment. 

There are so many different ways of constructing these subter- 
ranean sewers, that I may as well pass them over; they belong to 
more particularly to the department of hydraulics. It is the 
province of the culturist to find for himself that which will be the 
best and most practical method in the construction of outlets. 

If it be desired to make use of natural ponds, of which there 
are numbers in every county inthe United Kingdom, it is necessary 
to ascertain whether they can be put into the proper condition for 
regular culture. This can only be done if the influx of water can 
be regulated and the entire drainage of the pond made possible. 
An intrenchment will be required with such ponds in order to 
make them dry. Trunks of trees should be taken out of them; 
and where they are too deep they should be filled up, or if this 
cannot be done, they should be brought into connection with the 
above-described sewers on the bottom of the pond. If this is 
not done, too many fishes will remain embedded in the mud when 
the pond is being drained, and thislessens the profits to a great 
extent. 

Should any brooks fall into such ponds, as is often the case 
with large ones, they must be kept under strict observation on 
account of possible overflows which might occur. Ifit be practic- 
able the brook had best be turned off and conducted alongside 
the pond, when the latter can be supplied with water if required. 

Such brooks, coming from a neighbouring hilly territory or from 
mountains, will frequently occasion an overflow if either a thun- 
der-shower or sudden thawing of snow andice should set in ; in 
the lattercase the ground\might be too hard by the frost to allow 
the water to run off readily. 

If the overflow should even’be inconsidetable it would still exercise 
an injurious influence upon the fishes, as the influx of so much 
water, whichin all probability would contain unfavourable sub- 
stances, would be apt to drive them from their winter retreat. 

In summer, sudden violent rain-showers may cause an Overflow 
within a few minutes, which will carry off the fishes, and eventually 
may destroy all the ponds. To secure against this, the construc- 
tion of reserve sluices, such as are contrived in artificial ponds 
and a wide reserve ditch alongside the pond, which is destined to 
carry off the threatening high water, are recommended. A small 
dam and brook between the pond instead of the reserve ditch 
will sometimes answer. 

Great caution is necessary in the selection of a site for a 
pond, orthe natural pond which is to be converted into a carp- 
pond. 

Overflows not only injure the ponds and fishes. but may result 
in a still worse disaster, that of carrying away the fishes into 
strange waters and destroying the ponds. 

The fundamental rule in curp-culture is that the water be of the 
same depth in summer and winter, If the supply of water is too 
plentiful, great quantities of mud are carried into the pond, 
embedding the grass which grows in it and on its banks ; this 
in consequence, will rot and poison the water. The carp imme- 
diately desert such water on account of its offensive odour and 


retire from their proper feeding-places to depths deficient in the 
production of food. 

The mud, which is being constantly reproduced, consists of the 
remainders of plants. From these diterent gaseous compounds 
develop themselves in midsummer, and the fishes become sickly 
in consequence. In this case, especially if they rise to the 
surface seeking for air, more water must be supplied through the 
inlet-sluice, when they will recover by degrees. A casualty of this 
description may occur in very large ponds, though no overflow 
may have taken place. 

Pernicious gases develop themselves from the mud even in 
winter, but they rarely have any bad effects, being injurious only 
if the water is covered by ice, when the fishes die from suffocation. 
For this reason large apertures are cut into the ice for the snpply 


of fresh air. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An InrRopuUcTION TO THE STuDY oF FisHes. By Albert 
C. L. G. Ganther, M.A.,M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Zoological Departments in the British Museum. Edinburgh : 
Adam and Charles Black, 1880. 

E have received from Messrs. A. and C. Black a copy of Dr. 
Giinther’s splendid work, and we are also indebted to 

them for the loan of an illustration from it, which we give as a 

specimen of the many which elucidate the text. The volume is 

a demy 8vo., of over 700 pages, and is, without doubt, by far the 

most complete and perfect account of the principal facts relating 

to the structure, classification, and life-history of fishes—a sub- 
ject which must always have a deep interest for all anglers. 

The following extract from the preface will briefly explain the 
scope of the work: “It is intended to meet the requirements of 
those who are desirous of studying the elements of Ichthyology ; 
to serve as a book of reference to zoologists generally ; and finally, 
to supply those who, like travellers, have frequent opportunities of 
observing fishes, with a ready means of obtaining information.” 
Chapter I. treats of the History and Literature of the subject; 
Chapter II. Topographical description of the External Parts of 
Fishes ; Chapter III. Terminology and Topography of the 
Skeleton; ChapterI1V. Modifications of the Skeleton; Chapter V. 
General arrangement of the Muscles and Electric Organs; 
Chapter VI. Brain, Spine, &c.; Chapter VII. The Organs of 
Sense ; Chapter VIII. The Organs of Nutrition and Digestion ; 
Chapter IX. Organs of Respiration; Chapter X. Organs of 
Circulation; Chapter XI. Urinary Organs; Chapter XII. Organs 
of Reproduction; Chapter XIII. Growth and Variation of 
Fishes; Chapter XIV. Domesticated and Acclimatised Fishes, 
&c.; Chapter XV. Distribution of Fishes in Time; Chapter XVI. 
The Distribution of existing Fishes over the Earth’s surface— 
General Remarks; Chapter XVII. The Distribution of Fresh- 
water Fishes ; Chapter XVII. The Fishes of the Brackish Water ; 
Chapter XIX. The Distribution of Marine Fishes; Chapter XX. 
Dist ribution of Pelagic Fishes; Chapter XXI. The Fishes of the 
Deep Sea. These chapters occupy the first 300 pages, and the 
remaining 400 are devoted to the systematic and descriptive parts, 
and treats of the various classes and orders into which the various 
fish families have been divided. 

Although strictly a scientific work, Dr. Ginther’s style is so 
clear and his descriptions so lucid that, aided by the numerous 
and very beautiful illustrations which appear wherever needed, 
the general reader and especially the angler will find something 
new to detain and interest him in almost every chapter, and no 
library of works on fish will ever be complete until it contains this 
most valuable book of reference. 4 ; j 
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On page 37 we notice a statement which may be true gene- 
rally, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, does not apply in at 
least one instance. Dr. Giinther says: “The jaws of some 
fishes are modified into a special weapon of attack (sword-fish, 
saw-fish) ; in fact, throughout the whole class of fishes, the jaws 
are the only organs specialised for the purpose of attacking ; 
weapons on other parts of the body are purely defensive.” The 
instance we have in mind as not coming under this general rule 
is that of the stickleback, which, unless our eyesight, when watch- 
ing many a fierce combat in the aquarium, has grievously misled us, 
most certainly uses the sharp side-spines in attacking its foe. This 
is an interesting point, and one on which we should be glad to 
hear the experience of some of our readers. 


How Fisu Swim. 

It would be quite impossible, within the limits of a notice like 
to this, to give even an idea of the numberless points of interest 
to the angler treated on in this work. We must content ourselves 
with selecting a few taken almost atrandom. Here isan interest- 
ing note on the manner in which the fins and tail are used in the 
act of swimming :— 


‘‘ The fins are organs of motion ; but it is chiefly the tail and the caudal fin 
by which the fish impels itself forward. To execute energetic locomotion the 
tail and caudal fin are strongly bent, with rapidity, alternately towards the right 
and left; whilst a gentle motion forwards is effected by a simply undulating 
action of the candal fin, the lobes of which act like the blades of a screw. 
Retrograde motions can be made by fish in an imperfect manner only, by for- 
ward strokes of.the pectoral fins. When the fish wants to turn towards the 
left, he gives a stroke of the tail towards the right, the right pectoral fin acting 
simultaneously, whilst the left remains adpressed to the body. Thus the 
pectoral fins assist in the progressive motions of the fish, but rather directing its 
course than acting as powerful propellers. The chief function of the paired fins 
is to maintain the balance of the fish in the water, which is always the most 
unsteady where there is no weight to sink it; when the pectoral fin of one side, 
or the pectoral and ventral of the same side are removed, the fish loses its 
balance and falls on the side opposite; when both pectorals are removed the 
fishes head sinks; on 1emoyal of the dorsal and anal fins the motions of the 
fish assume a zig-zig course. A fish deprived of all fins, as well as a dead fish, 
floats with the belly upwards, the back being the heavier part of the body.’’ 


Anglers must frequently have noticed errratic movements of 
fish, especially such as have been injured; and the above will 
explain what otherwise is often a difficult matter to account for— 
especially when there isno apparent injury tothe fins to be seen ; 
for, although there, they may have been rendered useless by 
disease, or the effect of a blow, or nip from the teeth of some fish 
of prey. 

THE SCALES OF FISH. ; 

From the chapter on this subject we cull this note :— 


“The scales of many fishes are modified for special purposes, especially to 
form weapons of defence or a protective armour. All scales are continually 
growing and wasting away on the surface, and it seems that some fish, at least— 
for instance, salmonoids—“ shed ”’ them periodically ; during the progress of this 
shedding the outlines of the scales are singulaily irregular.”’ 


THE ORGAN OF SMELL IN FISHES. 


“Tt is certain that fishes possess the faculty of perceiving odours, and that 
various scents attract or repel them. . . . A mangled carcase or fresh blood 
attracts sharks as well as the voracious serrasal monoids of the South American 
rivers. Thereisno reason to doubt that the seat of that perception is the 
olfactory sac; and it may be reasonably conjectured that its strength depends 
mainly on the degree of development indicated by the number and extent of 
the interior folds of the pituitary membrane.” 


Anglers will do well to bearthis in mind, and note that it is im- 
possible to keep the baits they use too sweet or clean, or free from 
any contamination. We haveseena fisherman make up ground- 
bait in an old pail, which had been used for carrying lime, and, 
in fact, anything that was needed ; and it is absurd to suppose a 
simple rinsing will always sufficiently purify a vessel that hascon- 
tained strongly-smelling substances of any kind. Nicotine 
is one of the most powerfully of odorous substances, and 
doubtless many a day’s bad sport has been caused by carelessness 
inthis matter onthe part ofthe angler. It is a well-known fact 
that alittie salmon roe thrown into a trout-stream will at once 
attract all the trout below for a long distance, and if it were 
possible to prepare some unguent from salmon-roe with which to 
flavour other baits, it would undoubtedly make them very attractive. 








At the same time we do not consider the use of any such adjuncts 
to the lure as sportsmanlike. 


ORGANS OF HEARING. 

That fish hear is often a disputed point amongst anglers, but it 
is certain fish do hear—at least all the more important kinds ; and 
fuil descriptions of the position, nature and size of the organs of 
hearing in the various species will be found in Dr. Giinther’s 


work. 
ORGAN OF TASTE. 


‘¢Some fishes, especially vegetable feeders, or those provided with broad 
molar-like teeth, masticate their food; and it may be observed in carps and 
other cyprinoid fish, that this process of mastication frequently takes some 
time. But the majority of fish swallow their food rapidly, and without masti- 
cation, and therefore we may conclude that sense of taste cannot be acute... . 
. . A peculiar organ on the roof of the palate of cyprinoids, is perhaps an organ 
adapted for perception of this sense; in these fishes the palate between and 
below upper pharyngeal bones is cushioned with a thick, soft contractile 
substance, richly supplied with nerves from the nervi vagus and glosso- 
pharyngeus.” 


ORGANS OF ToucH. 


‘©The faculty of touch is more developed than that of taste, and there 
are numerous fishes which possess special organs of touch. Most fishes are 
very sensitive to external touch, although their body may be protected by hard 
horny scales. They. perceive impressions even on those parts which are covered 
by osseous scutes (bony shields), in the same manner as a tortoise perceives the 
slightest touch of its carapace (shell). The seat of the greatest sensitiveness, 
however, appears to be the snout and the labial folds surrounding the mouth. 
Many species possess soft and delicate appendages, called barbels, which are 
almost constantly in action, and clearly used as organs of touch. Among the 
Triglid@ (Gurnads) and aliied families, there are many species which have one 
or more rays of the pectoral fin detached from the membrane, and supplied 
with strong nerves. Such detached rays are used partly for locomotion, partly 
for exploring the ground over which the fish moves. 

‘« Some fish appear to be much less sensitive than others, or at least to lose 
their sensitiveness under peculiar circumstances. It is well known that a pike, 
whose mouth has been lacerated or torn by the hook, continues to yield to the 
temptation of a bait immediately afterwards, The Greenland shark ;when feed- 
ing on the carcase of a whale allows itself to be repeatedly stabbed in the head 
without abandoning its prey.”’ 


THE First PISCICULTURIST. 


“ Artificial impregnation of fish ova was first practised by J. L. Jacobi, 4 
native of Westphalia, in the years 1753, 1763, who employed exactly the same 
method which is followed now.” 


We presume Dr. Giinther refers to the growth of the science in 
Europe, as it seems perfectly certain that our friends the Chinese, 
practised artificial impregnation many hundreds of years ago, and 
a careful study on the spot of their methods would doubtless 
afford many a valuable hint for our European and American fish- 
breeders. 


TENACITY OF LIFE IN FISH. 


‘‘ Fishes differ in an extraordinary degree with regard to tenacity of life. 
Some will bear suspension of respiration—caused by removal from water or by 
exposure to cold or heat—for a long time, whilst others succumb at once. 
Nearly all marine fishes are very sensitive to changes in the temperature of the 
water, and will not bear transportation from one clitaate to another. This 
seems to be much less the case with some fresh-water fishes of the temperate 
zones. The carp may survive after being frozen in a solid block of ice, and will 
thrive in the southern parts of the temperate zone. On the other hand, some 
fresh-water fishes are so sensitive to a change in the water that they perish when 
transplanted from their native river into another apparently offering the same 
physical conditions (grayling). 

“* Some marine fishes may be abruptly transferred from salt into fresh water, 
like sticklebacks, some Blennies, &c. ; others survive the change when 
gradually effected, as many migratory fishes; whilst others again cannot bear 
the least alteration in the composition of the salt water. On the whole, 
instances of marine fishes voluntarily entering fresh water are very numerous, 
whilst fresh-water fishes proper but rarely descend into salt water. 

«‘ Abstinence from food affects different fishes in a s milarly different degree. 
Marine fishes can endure hunger less than fresh-water fishes, at least in the 
temperate zones, no observations having been made in this respect on tropical 
fishes. (rold fishes, carps, eels, are known to be able to subsist without food 
for months, without showing a visible decrease of bulk, whilst many marine 
fishes survive abseuce from food for a few days only. In fresh-water fishes the 
temperature of the water is of great influence on their vital functions generally, 
and consequently on their appetites; many cease to feed altogether in the 
course of the water ; a few, like the pike, are less inclined to feed during the 
heat of summer than when the temperature is lowered. 


PowER oF PropucTIon or Lost Parts. 

Dr. Thomas, in the GAZETTE some months ago, gave a descrip- 
tion of ajack he had captured, which had lost part of its tail or 
else been born without it. With reference to this matter Dr: 
Ginther says the power of reproduction of lost parts in Teleosteous 
fishes is limited to the delicate terminations of their fin-rays and 
the various tegumentary filaments with which some are pro- 
vided. These filaments are sometimes developed in an extra- 
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ordinary degree, mimicking the waving fronds of the sea-weed in 
which the fish hides. Both the ends of the fin-rays and the fila- 
ments are frequently lost, not only by accident, but merely by 
wear and tear; and as these organs are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the fish, their reproduction is necessary. Our author here 
gives acurious engraving ofa pike caughtin the Thames, which, 
when young, had lost part of the tail, with the caudal fin, and 
showing how the filaments had developed to partly supply the place 
of the missing members. 

We should much like to give our readers some further extracts 
from this invaluable work, but our space forbids; and we can only 
hope that what we have given will create an interest to see more, 
and to possess the book itself, which is a perfect encyclopzdia of 
everything relating to the scientific study of fishes and fish life. It 
will be warmly welcomed and thoroughly appreciated by anglers 


and pisciculturists all the world over, and we venture to predict 
\ 


that not by any means the smallest demand for it will come from 
our enterprising American fish-culturist cousins. 





Chorismodactylus multibarbis. Caught only on the Coasts of India and China. 
(Specimen of the Llustrations in Giinther’s ‘‘ The Study of Fishes.’’) 


We shall refer to this work again, and particularly to the 
appendix, which’ contains an article on the preservation of fish 
specimens, &c. 








DEATH OF MR. T. T. STODDART. 


ie is with regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. 

Thomas Tod Stoddart, advocate, which took place at his 
residence in Kelso on Nov. 22, about five o’clock. Mr. Stoddart 
has been in feeble health for several months, but almost to the 
last was able to go about. He was in the seventieth year of his 
age. Mr. Stoddart, born in Edinburgh in 1810, was son of Rear- 
Admiral Stoddart, who was present at Lord Howe’s victory at 
the landing in Egypt, and at the battles of the Nile and Copen- 
hagen with Nelson. He was educated for the bar, to which he 
was called in Edinburgh in 1833, but did not practise. Taking 
up his residence in Kelso he devoted himself to literary pursuits 
and angling. Besides numerous contributions to periodical lite- 
rature, his published works include ‘‘ The Art of Angling,” “An 
Angler’s Reminiscences,” ‘‘ Songs and Poems,” “ Abel Massinger 
—a Romance,” ‘‘The Angler's Companion,” “The Angler’s 
Rambles,” ‘ Angling Songs,” and “Songs of the Seasons.” It 
was as a disciple of Izaak Walton that Mr. Stoddart made himself 
famous not only in the Border district, but throughout the kingdom. 
Not only was he a keen and highly successful angler, but delighted 
to express his impressions while engaged in the pursuit of the 
gentle art in verse; and those who are familiar with his delightful 
** Songs of the Seasons” mentioned above need not be told that 
he has done so in a manner displaying the true fibre of the poet 
as well as the angler. On angling topics he was among the chief 
authorities. His ‘“‘ Angler’s Companion” isa standard work ofits 
class. The evidence which he gave before the Commission of 
Inquiry into the operation of the Tweed Acts was considered of 
the utmost importance. He also gave evidence before the inquiry 
in 1879 onthe subject of the fungus disease in salmon, when 
reference was made to a paper which he had published on that 
question in 1872, and which paper showed that he had observed 
the disease so far back as 1864. As a novel writer and dramatic 
author Mr. Stoddart also attained no mean standard of eminence, 
and his acquaintance included most of the great literary men of 
the day. Among his intimate friends he counted Christopher 
North, ‘‘ the Ettrick Shepherd,” Sheriff Glassford Bell, and other 
well-known names. His delight in literary occupation never for- 
sook him to the end, when he was engaged on 





, Edinburgh forty years ago. 





“The Periods of the Mind,” which remains unfinished. Mr. 
Stoddart was a member of the Border Counties Association, whose 
meetings he used to enliven with anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, 
‘‘The Ettrick Shepherd,” Christopher North, and other literary 
notables with whom he had come into contact. The last time 
Mr. Stoddart attended one of the meetings of the association was 
two yearsago. Mr. Stoddart was married, and leaves a widow, a 
daughter, and two sons. In politics he was a Tory of the old 
school, but enjoyed the friendship and esteem of all creeds and- 
sections of the community, and all who knew him will mourn for 
him as a genial, kind-hearted, and faithful friend. 

A correspondent writes :—Mr. Stoddart’s death snaps another 
link which bound the present generation to the literary society of 
The intimate friend of Wilson’s sons 
and sons-in-law, he was particularly identified with the ‘‘ Black- 
wood” set, and had many reminiscences of the heroes of the 
“‘ Noctes,” as well as a close and lifelong intimacy with men like 
Aytoun and Ferrier. To the full he shared the twin taste for 
intellectual pursuits and field sports which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of the school of Christopher North. His life, 
indeed was divided between the library and the river-side. Called 
to the bar in 1833—the year of Lord Moncrieff and Mr. Campbell 
Swinton—he never took to practice, but from the first allowed his 
tastes full sway. After falling in love inthe course of one of his 
fishing expeditions to the Highlands, and marrying the lady who, 
after more than forty years of wedded life, still lives to mourn 
him, he settled down on Tweedside, I rather think he had no 
family connection. with Kelso, but was attracted to it simply by 
the fact that, as all Scotchmen know, it isa town of much natural 
beauty, and a perfect paradise for anglefs. Even Mr. Ruskin 
would not find much to complain of in Kelso. It is, as Leyden 
somewhat grandiloquently describes it— 

‘* Bosomed in woods where mighty rivers run; ”’ 


and the picturesque effect of the woods and the mighty rivers is 
not marred by tall chimneys or huge factories of brick, or even by 
the immediate proximity of a railway station. There Stoddart 
spent his life, leaving it only for an occasional fishing trip, or 
latterly to spend a few weeks at Oban. He never required to 
adopt literature as a profession, and accordingly he wrote only 
when the spirit moved him. Many years ago he published a 
novel—‘‘ Abel Massinger” by name—and I have sometimes 
thought if it had chanced to appear twenty years later, when the 
public taste had got used to “sensation,” it might have had a 
much better reception than it got. The hero, I remember, was 
an aeronaut, and he had the most wonderful way of descending 
from the clouds at all sorts of places in the nick of time. This 
was, at all events, an original expedient in fiction, and the result 
was a story with no lack of excitement. But the works by which 
he will be remembered, were his ‘‘ Angler’s Companion ” and his 
‘Angling Songs.’”? Nowadays, when there are half-a-dozen 
sporting papers, and when every ordinary daily paper has its 
column of sporting news, not to mention the Angler's Guides, 
which you can buy for a shilling at a railway station, it is difficult 
fully to realise how the lovers of the gentle art must have wel- 
comed the appearance of Mr. Stoddart’s book. Here was a man 
passionately devoted to the sport and an adept at all its wiles, 
ready to tell you something about every important fishing centre 
in Scotland, and to tell it like an educated gentleman and a lover 
of nature, so that you could read his book with pleasure even if 
you had never thrown a line. The ‘“ Angler’s Companion” must 
be classed with such delightful books as St. John’s and Col- 
quhoun’s, which breathe the very air of the country, and not only 
convey technical instruction in sport, but communicate to the 
reader something of the author’s own intense enjoyment of his 
life out of doors. Some of Stoddart’s songs, too, were infused 
with the true lyrical spirit. No man who has ever played asalmon 
can miss the ring of 
‘A birr! a whirr !—the salmon’s on, 
A noble fish, a thumper ! 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And, bending homewards, we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper!” 

The whole of this song is stirring and good, and there are many 
others of similar quality. ‘Towards the end, when the struggle is 
over and the silvery monarch is fairly grassed, there is something 
about silence falling on the conquering reel and the wearied line 
reposing. Ah, well! the eternal silence has fallen on Studdart’s 
conquering reel, and those who were privileged to know him will 
miss from earth a man of original and cultivated mind, who had 
the power to follow the bent of his nature, and who used his 
experience in such a way as to benefit others endowed with the 
same simple end delightful tastes—Edinburgh Courant. 


[Every angler will hear with deep regret of the death of Mr. 
Stoddart, whose charming books are such favourites in every 


a poem, éntitled | every angler’s library—Eb. F.S-] 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE LATE THOMAS TOD 


STODDART. 


N another part of this number we give some particulars of the 
life and works of that genial and charming angling writer and 
poet, T. T. Stoddart, whose recent death has cast a shadow of 
sorrow over the happiness of all who had the good fortune to 
know him personally ; and amongst that far wider circle of friends 
who only knew him from his writings, his death will cause a 
feeling ofdeep regret. The following lines, which he wrote on 
losing— 


«‘ The companion in hundreds of rambles over moor and mountain, by the loch 
and river-side, a true, generous-souled friend,’’ 


may in every line be applied to himself. 


THE ANGLER’S GRAVE. 
Ale 


Sorrow, sorrow, bring it green! 
True tears make the grass to grow, 
And the grief of a friend, I ween, 
Is grateful to him that sleeps below. 
Strew sweet flowers, free of blight— 
Blossoms gather’d in the dew; 
Should they wither before night, 
Flowers and blossoms bring anew. 


LES 


Sorrow, sorrow, speed away 
To our angler’s quiet mound ; 
With the old pilgrim twilight grey 
Enter thou on the holy ground. 
There he sleeps, whose heart was twined 
With wile stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind ! 
Watcher of the April morn. 


III. 


Sorrow at the poor man’s hearth ! 
Sorrow in tke hall of pride ! 
Honour waits at the grave of worth, 
And high and low stand side by side. 
Brother angler! slumber on, 
Haply thou shalt wave the wand, 
When the tide of Time is gone, 
In some far and happier land. 





THORNHILL’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Messrs. Walter Thornhill and Co., of 144, New Bond Street, 
have sent us their new Christmas Illustrated List. It consists of 
forty-eight quarto pages filled with beautifully engraved drawings 
of their hundreds of novelties and successful specialties. At this 
time of the year the ‘‘ whole duty of man” seems to resolve itself 
into giving and receiving presents. The grand thing to avoid in 
this delightful occupation isthe white elephant. There is your 
mother-in-law for instance, you must make her the annual present. 
What shall it be ? We cannot do better than advise you to send 
for Messrs. Thornhill’s catalogue ; a glance through its pages 
will soon show you the “very thing.” A pair of Thornhill’s 
“‘ SKELETON TURN-TABLE SKATES” would bejust a‘‘ leetle” too sug- 
gestive, but she could not fail to appreciate someornament selected 
from Messrs. T.’s splendid stock of DIAMANTE BRILLIANT 
JeweELLERy. In fact, whatever the sex or age of the friend you 
wish to remember, youcan have no difficulty in selecting some- 
thing pleasing, useful, and appropriate from the hundreds of things 
in this List. 

It wouldrequire a volume to describe even the most striking of 
the ‘ Novelties. &c.,” and we can only mention a few. The 
PATENT IMPROVED PERPETUAL WATCH is so wonderfully con- 
structed that the mere customary every-day movements of the 
wearer are sufficient to keepit always wound up and going. The 
New WALKING Stick LANTERN isan ordinary walking stick, 
with an extraordinary top. You toucha spring in the silver knob, 
a lid flies open, and there appears a perfect little lamp, with oil, 
wick, shade, &c., the inside ofthe lid forming a reflector. What 
a splendid companion for an angler. How often have we, when 
overtaken by darkness, had to use up a whole box of wax lights in 


the vain attempt to find some article dropped on the grass, or the 
right path in a dark wood. 

The Drivine Bir Wurr Rack, the ‘‘ FisHiInG GAZETTE” KNIFE, 
the SHootinG KNIFE, are all too well known to need description, 
but THORNHILL’s Luminous Matcu Box is quite a new idea, 
and having practically tested it for some weeks, we can most 
strongly recommend it to everybody, for everybody must frequently 
experience the annoyance ofnot being able to findthe matches 
in thedark. You know they ave in the room somewhere, and 
after knocking a few ornaments off the mantel-piece, you probably 
find them on the looking-glass stand. But ifyou have a luminous 
box, and they are very cheap, all you have to do when you get into 
your room, is to look round and then walk straight to your ghostly 
little guide. Thornhill’s FisHiInc AND SHOooTING SEAT is a 
capital invention. It a strong stick, with spike and folding 
handles, which, when open, form a strong seat; it would be 
equally useful to an artist. Amongst other things we have only 
room to mention the curious Hor Poraro HAND WARMER, the 
Hanp WARMER AND PURSE COMBINED, the REGISTERED Pic, 
he Bijou WatcH Reapine Lamp, the ‘ TANTALIZER” SPIRIT 
STAND (a capital invention), the ENDYMION CIGARETTE CASE, 
&c., &c. ; 

As an instance of their enterprise and ‘‘ go-ahead” spirit— 
as our American friends would say—we may mention Messrs, 
T. and Co. have recently opened three new show rooms, and have 
seven telephones communicating with seven of their principal 
London workshops. The secret of their success is that they 
bring out good articles in the best possible manner at moderate 
pricesand adverfice them well. However good a thing may be, 
unless itis known it cannot be asked for. 





THE GLENCOE WHISKEY. 


WE have received a bottle of ‘ Glencoe” whiskey for ‘‘ review.” 


It was good; very good. We will review it when we get better. 





A DisturBED Nicur.—‘“I wish yow d lie still,’ grumbled Mrs. 
Moses, under the bedclothes. ‘‘What makes you so restless, 
Abey ?’—“ Rachel, I can’t thleep,”’ answered Moses. ‘‘ Solomons’ 
bill comes doo to-morrow, and I haven’t the money to meet it.”— 
‘« Then get up, like a man, and put your clothes on, and go across 
to Solomons’ and tell him you can’t meet his bill!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Moses. ‘Anything’s better than lying kicking here.” 
Theadvice seemed good; so Moses arose, dressed himself, and, 
crossing the street, knocked on the door of Mr. Solomons’ house. 
After a long interval a top window was opened and Solomons 
put his head out. ‘Who’th there?” he bawled.—“It’s me.”— 
‘‘Who’th me ?’—‘Mothes—Abey Mothes.’—“ What do you 
want ?” called Solomons.—“ Vy, Mr. Solomons,” answered Moses, 
‘“‘T’ve come to tell yer that yer bill fallth doo to-morrer.”—‘“‘ Do 
yer think I didn’t know that ?” replied Solomons.—“ Vot I want 
to say is,” continued Moses, “that yer bill comes doo to-morrow 
and I can’t thleep a vink in thinking of it.”—‘“ But vat do you 
mean by bringing a man from his bed to tell him that you can’t 
thleep >?” shouted Solomons in a passion.—‘‘ Vy, you thee, Mr. 
Solomons, I have got no money to meet your bill vith, and that 
prevents me from thleeping a vink !’—“Go to Jeruthalem, you 
and your bill, too!” sbrieked Solomons; “now JZ can’t thleep a 
vink !” 

GzorcE JAmgs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
eee ee ae err ear be ceding or note Putuuired hy gone 
ot the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks. Prices: 


Point Flies, 2s. 6d, per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to.—[Apvr.] 

Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London, W. Astock of best flies always on hand. Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given,—[Apvr.] ‘ 
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Devon (Ilfracombe). 
Q, There has been very little doing in sea-fishing lately, owing to the weather 
CONTENTS being so squally ; when it moderates a little, so that boats can get out, they 
mage: ats : | . return with tidy catches of herrings. Some fine cod, conger and ling have 
(N.B.—AU rights reserved in articles published in this paper.) been taken with hand lines and spillers.—H. CoMER. 
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RIVER REPORTS 


MID-THAMES. 


‘« Stand not on the order of your going, 
But go, at once.’ SHAKESPEARE, 


The above ‘tip’? I commend seriously just now to the attention of Thames 
anglers. The river is just now in prime order for any kind of winter work, 
and those men who do not take advantage of the golden opportunity will to 
their hereafter regret have ‘‘ missed their vocation.’”? Grand sport has been 
obtained at nearly every station in Mid-Thames during the past week, amid 
- roach, chub, and perch, but I must defer a detailed account until next week, 
when doubtless the readers of the FISHING GAZETTE will be well on the feed 
in consequence of the festive season. THURSDAY EVENING.—From a late 
inspection of ‘‘ Father Thames,’’ I find the last twenty-four hours’ rain has 
certainly not taken a rise out of him, but just the reverse. This will not, 
however, long continue without a great accession of rain, and very decent 
fishing may be anticipated on Saturday, Sunday, and during the Christmas 
week.—MARLOW Buzz. 


Thames (Goring). 

‘Water came down very thick on flood; no fishing. Water has been in good 
order for this last fortnight—could not be better—but very few customers would 
come when there was a chance for sport. Prospects look bad at present, and 
unless we get a change in the weather, I think it will be a bad Christmas for 
the poor fisherman. Perch have been taking very well here, one gentleman 
taking 10 lb. of perch by himself. I was out two days, two gentlemen with 
me—five jack, largest 5 lb., and 8 1. of good perch.—J. RusH. 


Thames (Richmnod@), 


Being rather late last week with the reports I have summed them up, and 
there was 40 dozen of dacecaught and 821b. of roach and bream. Sunday, 
12th Dec., C. Brown 9 lb. of roach, E. Brown dozen of dace, H. Howard 7 
dozen of dace, H. Mansel 5 lb. of roach, T. Bushnell 5} dozen dace. There 
has not been anything doing since, owing to the heavy rain.—T. BUSHNELL, 
fisherman. 

Thames (Shepperton). 

Owing to the Jast two days’ rain the river has risen several inches, and is 
somewhat discoloured, which has brought the barbel on. Mr. Withers, of the 
Clapham Angling Society, fishing with me to-day (Thursday) took ten nice 
barbel, weighing 26} 1b. and a brace of nice roach since my last report. I had 
in two days a brace of jack, one 8 lb. and one 3} 1b.; the next day, with Mr. 
Abbott, of the Richmond Piscatorials, six barbel and four roach, all of a good 
size, If the water does not rise any higher there will be a chance of a good 
basket by Saturday or Sunday.—GEORGE ROSEWELL, fisherman. 


Thames (Twickenham). 


The water hereis still in good condition, with the exception of being a little 
discoloured from yesterday ’s rain, and I fancy there must have been some 
heavy showers up the country. as the water rose three inches in the upright, 
while fishing inthe deeps this (Thursday) moming. The wind being in a good 
quarter and with favourable tides next week, and having several orders in 
hand, I hope to beable to give you a good report for the last week be fore 
Christmas. Brand one day ro dozen, one dayglb., one day 161b. roach and 
dace, 6 bream, Spiers one day 8 dozen, one day 7 lb. 2 0z. bream, one day 
g dozen. Pert Hammerton one day 121b., one day 8 dozen 4 bream, one day 4 
doxen 6 bream. We have been taking some of the finest roach and dace that 
has been here for some years past this week. N.B.—Anglers_ will oblige by 
sending their orders for punts required during the Christmas holidays as early 
as convenient next week.—ALFRED PERRIN, 


Thames (Windsor). 


Owing to rains of last few days water is rising and getting discoloured, and 
will doubtless be out of condition for all but worm fishing; it has been a 
splendid water for perch, jack and chub; but few anglers have availed them- 
selves of its condition in this neighbourhood. Jack, perch, roach, have been 
had but not in anything like good bags. James Gray, Lumsden and Paice 
have shown their various patrons sport, but not what one would have expected. 
I tried the chub longcorking with'cheese Tuesday afternoon and got anice brace, 
going 7 lb. 5 oz., best fish 4 lb. 8} 0z., which isnowin the hands of ‘ Cooper.’’ 
This fish was only 5 oz. less in weight than the heaviest yet weighed in to the 
Windsor Club. Captain Cunningham of the Windsor and Eton Angling 
Preservation Society, has been interesting himself on its behalf, and last Satur- 
day, by kind permission of the Lord of the Manor at Horton, he took over our 
two bailiffs, George and James Gray, assisted by two others on the estate. One 
turn in the moat near the house was sufficient to secure and remove in safety 
over 4000 fise, consisting of roach, perch, chub, tench, &c., which were con- 
veyed by vanin tanks and tubs and half deposited in the Datchet waters and 
half turned in near Windsor Bridge. Strange to say not a single jack was had. 
The water most likely to contain them was not tried, but Captain Cunningham 
has further permission to net it, and doubtless the next turn will result in our 
waters being greatly benefited as regards its stock of jack and perch.—B. R. 
BAMBRIDGE, pe ee 


These rivers, through the recent rain, are in fine condition for fishiug, 
Mr. F. Tarrant had a fine take of pike on Monday; Mr. Studd, some fine 
roach, Thursday. Mr, Patching took 31} lb. of roach in two days.— 
T. ELLIOT, % 


The Suir and its Tributaries (Clonmel, Ireland), 

We have been favoured with a good many nice floods lately, which enabled 
the salmon and trout to reach some of their spawning beds at the weirs at Ard- 
finnan and Cahir; large numbers of fish were seen going over them since the 
Jast flood. ‘The bailiffs are still on the main river, but it is on the many streams 
that strict watch is required now. I have heard the constabulary have got 
notice to be on the look-out for poachers. One man from near the Tar told me 
he often sees six or tensalmon killed ina few hours by some country lads, who 
with a lighted bundle of straw attract the fishes’ notice, who at once run to the 
light and are speared immediately. A common way, or, rather, an uncommon 
way, they have for preserving fish that they cannot dispose of is to hang them 
up in their kitchen chimneys to cure them for later use. Captain Palliser, at 
Ardfinnan, killed four pike last week weighing 48 lb, he also killed some small 
ones. Mr. Sargint,on the Suir, killed two fine pike; and Charlie Milan, on 
the 12th, got two good pike, all these fish are in their best condition at present. 
—Dora. 


Trent (Alrewas). 

Anglers in this locality have been fairly occupied the last week and sport 
considerably better than expectation for the time of the year. Good roach, ~ 
chub and perch have been captured—the small cockspur worm proving the best 
bait. Pike have been running remarkably well, but nothing above 7 lb., I 
learn, has been captured—the live bait doing the most execution. Our keeper, 
writing on Thursday, remarks, that the unsettled weather of the last few days 
has brought on arise and discoloured the water. The weather to-night has 
a more settled appearance. ; we may consequently expect our piscators making 
full time during the coming holidays. A report just to hand of one of our 
members taking some capital chub—five fish of an average of 3} 1b. each— 
besides some good roach and perch.—_JAMES GREGORY. 


Trent (Newark). 

During the early part of the week the water was in capital condition for 
winter angling, and some fair sport was had among the pike, chub, bream, 
roach and dace ; one angler having 121b. of roach and dace; baiting with 
cockspurs and maggots, another angler having some very nice bream. Chub 
fishing has been tolerably successful, pith being the favourite bait; but the very 
heavy wind, at times almost a gale, operated sadly against the chub-fisher ; 
but when the angler dropped across a shady run of water, as I have just said, 
he was fairly successful. But the very heavy wind of several days’ duration put 
the jack fishers in high spirits, and some pretty good fish have been taken, live 
baiting being the most successful. I have only been out a few hours and I took 
a brace of jack. Mr. Gregory’s ‘‘ Windsor Bee” doing the trick. But a 
change came o’er the spirit of the dream, for as the police say, ‘‘ Late on Tues- 
day night or early on Wednesday morning,’’ a very heavy fall of snow came to 
be succeeded, as soon as daylight came, with a sharpish rain; this soon caused 
the snow to melt, which speedily got into the river ; and now ‘* Thursday night”? 
itis nearly bank full and very thick, knocking pike and chub fishing on the 
head completely for a while. If no more rain comes the water will be right for 
worm fishing in a few days, and with the help of a little patience, and a few 
cockspur worms, some roach, dace and bream ought to be taken. THe TRENT 
Orter, Dec. 16. 


Trent (Nottingham), 


Although the weather at the end of last week, and at the beginning of the 
present one, was favourable for rod-fishing, owing to the water on Monday 
dropping down so low, and clearing so quickly, worm-fishing was at a dis- 
count. When this happens in winter, practical anglers generally discontinue 
bottom-fishing with all sorts of bait except scratching and pith and brains. 
With these bait some good execution was done at the time named; and, as 
the weather was open and fine, chub took kindly to scratching, and several 
good baskets of chub were brought from different parts of the river. That 
noted length of water in the neighbourhood of Collingham, which of late years 
has not been much fished, perhaps produced the best sample of chub I have | 
seen this week; and this was not to be wondered at, for the fish in that lo- 
cality have certain ly had a long rest—consequently, they have not only had 
time to grow, but become more numerous. The Fiskerton water has always 
been noted for excellent chub-fishing ; and when the weather and water is 
anything like favourable, a practical angler could generally make sure of kill- 
ing some good fish, One angler on Monday, who paid a visit to this locality, 
did not succeed in catching a great number of fish; but what he did take— 
six in all—weighed 18 lb. Scratching was the bait used; and, as the anglers 
truly observed, rain, which came on in the latter part of the day makes chub- 
fishing very difficult; the rod and line gets so wet that it is next to impossible 
to properly employ a travelling float. Unfortunately for the chub-fishers pith 
and brains can seldom be procured in the early part of the week, and the 
rodsters know perfectly well that brains and pith three days old is nct much 
good for chub fishing; it loses its sweet flavour and does not take that effect as 
when fresh. On both Saturday and Monday a few pike were caught with live- 
bait, but I did not hear of any that exceeded 5 lb. After the time mentioned 
rain and snow began to fall, which quickly discoloured the water and soon 
settled all sorts of fishing, and according to the state of the river to-day (Thurs- 
day) I do not expect there will be any more fishing done for several days to 
come.—W, BAILEy, Nottingham. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Both the above rivers have been, for the last week, very much swollen and 
out of condition for even bottom fishing. If advantage is taken of the water 
when it is in a fit state, good sport will yet be had with both the worms and 
maggots, and at this season of the year grayling are worth the trouble of 
trying forthem. There is no difficulty in catching them providing you go to 
work properly. Finding the feeding ground is the principal matter, and having 
a good store of bait to keep your fish well together. Sandy bottoms and swims 
are the best places at this season of the year, Just after a fresh hoth grayling, 
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roach, dace and perch generally take the bait most greedily. Always let your 
bait lay well on the bottom. Sport during the week has been wretchedly bad, 
and only very few fish killed. The bottom fishers on the Derwent ought to 
have a good time of it next week, providing we have no more rainfalls. There 
will be no fly-fishing on the Wye till the middle of next week.—GEORGE 
James Eaton, Starkholmes, Matlock Bz th, 


Yore (Yorkshire). 

Sport has been rather better both on this river and the Wharfe during the 
past few days, one or two very nice dishes of grayling having come under my 
notice, but they have for the most part been taken with either worm or gentles, 
the high winds that have prevailed rendering fly-fishing anything but a 
pleasant occupation. On likely days, however, the following flies ought to 
kill, viz.: Eaton’s bumble, little winter dun, red tag, and blue midge 
(Ephemera’s pattern), but the weather will have to improve considerably before 
I pay another visit to the river side.—FRANCIS M. WALBRAN. . 


Good Sport at Boston, 


A few days ago a party of anglers from Sheffield, numbering 32, visited 
Boston for the purpose of enjoying a day’s sport in the drains. They located 
themselves near to Mastin’s Bridge, which spans a stream of water whichis a 
tributary to Hobhole Drain, Some idea may be conveyed of the excellent 
sport that resulted when it is stated that amongst them they captured 173 lb. 
weight of pike and roach. One angler, named Stevens, captured ten pike, 
which averaged more than 4 lb, each,—J. R. BARNES. 





CLUB REPORTS. 


ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


The contest for Mr. Clarke’s three prizes were decided on Sunday, Dec. 12th, 
Mr. C. Newton winning the jack prize, Mr. Blacklege the first roach prize, 
and Mr. C. Hewett the second roach prize. The following members also 
weighed-in fish ;—Mr. M, Dymond, a fine brace of chub; Mr. T. Gripton, 
roach; Mr. W. H. High, roach; Mr. KE, Brocket, roach and dace; Mr. J. 
Morgan, roach.—C. HARTLAND. 

Dec. 12; 


ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On Sunday, December 12, several members went to St. Margaret’s, return- 
ing with fsh. A. Shakel, roach and dace; G. Taylor, roach; J. France, 
roach; C. Perkins, roach ; and other members weighing-in fish.—A. SuAKEL, 
sec. 


IDR he 


BATTERSEA PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

The half-yearly meeting of this society took place on Dec. 9 under very 
favourable auspices. ‘The officers, who during the last six months have worked 
hard to put the society on a substantial basis, were unanimously re-elected. We 
also enrolled three honorary members, one of whom has given a prize of two 
guineas to be fished for at the end ofthe season. Four prizes will be fished for on 
Sunday next instead of three as previously reported, the extra donor being our 
respected host, who, taking into consideration the festive season fast approach- 
ing, has given six bottles of spirits, four to be fished for, and the remaining two 
to drink his health on our return from the contest ; at least I presume so. We 
decide the whereabouts of the contest on this Thursday. On Sunday last five 
of our members were out, three of them weighing-in. Mr. Banfield, 3 lb. 
5 oz. of roach; Mr. Williams, 3 lb. of dace and roach; and myself 5 lb. 2 oz. 
of roach, all taken bank fishing.—C. NEWMAN. 

Dec. 14. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION LONDON ANGLING SOCIETIES. 
The general return visit of the above Societies was paid to the Great Northern 
Brothers, on Tuesday, Dec. 7; Mr. Fitch, chairman; Mr. Roberts, vice- 
chairman. The following gentlemen contributed to the harmony :—Messrs. 
Fitch, Roberts, J. Obbard, H. Watling, Lucombe, Cherry, Skaife, Money, 
Fowler, H. Horton, D, Smith, Barr, and Urwood. The attendance was very 
large—eighteen clubs were represented, The next visit will be paid to the 
Odds and Evens.—J. A. FITcH. 


£ 
£ 


CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following members weighed in fish on the 12th :—Mr. Mortimer, roach, 
from the Rye House water, winning Mr. Chambers’ prize; Mr. Castell, roach, 
dace and chub, from the Mole—also a minnow, 3} inches long. Mr. Morti- 
mer’s prize will be fished for on the 1gth.—Cas. i 

Dec. 13. 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 

Several of our members were out again on the 13th inst., and met with the 
following success :—Mr. E. Withers, fishing at Cookham, landed two splendid 
jack and some pretty perch; Mr. J. Innes managed to get among the barbel 
again at Shepperton; Mr. W. Maslin, some good roach and dace, from 
Datchet ; Mr. J. Walkley, roach and dace from Byfleet; Mr. T. Sutters, roach 
and dace, from Richmond. Other members were out, but did not turn up in 
time to weigh-in.—E. WILSON. sec. 

Dec. 14. 





CONVIVIAL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The members of the above society held their annual supper at the Bull ‘and 
Bell, Ropemaker Street, on Tuesday, December 7. Mr. Crockett presided, 
the vice-chair being occupied by Mr. Langdon. ‘There was a very large atten- 
dance, and during the evening the company were entertained by Mr. Harris, the 
celebrated ‘‘ fisherman’s musical friend.”” The thanks of the society are due 
to Mr. Eyles. the landlord, for the successful way in which everything was 
carried out. On Tuesday the 14th December the half-yearly distribution of 
prizes took place, and there was again a good attendance. The following prizes 
were then awarded :—Silver cup, presented by Mr. W. Eyles, won by J. Waley ; 
a cruet-stand, presented by Mr. W. Eyles, won by E. Whitehead; china tea 
service, presented by Mr. W. Dodd, won by E, Whitehead ; a tea caddy, pre- 
sented by Mr. Goodwin, won by C, Spooner; a silver medal, presented by Mr. 
T, Killing, won by C. Stichbury ; silver albert, presented by Mr, Musgrave, 








won by E. Whiteheed; silver albert, presented by Mr. Musgrave, won by E. 
Whitehead; a silver albert, presented by Mr. Musgrave, won by E, 
Dockray ; a furnished winder, presented by Mr. H. Langdon, won by Mr. 
Coote; a lamp, presented by Mr. A. Dodd, won by E. Thomas; a meerschaum 
pipe, presented by Mr. C. Smoten, won by H. Langdon; one half-gallon of 
gin and rum, presented by Mr. E. Eyles, won by E. Whitehead and H. 
Langdon. The following money prizes were also distributed :—a prize of half- 
a-guinea, won by E. Dockray; 5s. won by Mr. Whitehead; 5s. won by Mr. 
Coote; tos. won by Mr. Whitehead; 5s. won by Mr. Langdon; 5s. won by 
Whitehead: 5s. won by Mr. Jushan; 5s. won by E. Dockray. 


EAST ANGLIAN PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 


The vsual monthly meeting of this ‘society came off on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 7th, and this being the inauguration of the first of the winter meeting 
between this society and the Norwich Piscitorial Society, none of the ordinary 
business was transacted. Toast and song reigned supreme during the evening, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Barnes, V.P. ; the vocalism of Me srs. 
Corbyn, Bradley, Capon, Howell, &c., being highly appreciated. Great regret 
was expressed at the absence of the secretary through illness with hopes for 
his speedy convalesence. The members separated greatly pleased at this first 
of a series of winter meetings.—R. W. NocxkoLps, Hon. Sec. 


EUSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 

We had some very good takes on the 13th inst. Mr. Hornfeck getting some 
very nice chub from the Thames; Messrs. Jones, Coster and Percy had roach. 
—W. COSTER, sec. 

Dec. 14. 


GOLDEN BARBEL ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following members weighed-in fish on Sunday the 12th:—T. Bigsby, 
jack; J. Green, roach; G. Lumby, roach; E. Lawford, roach and dace; G. 
Entwistle, jack ; A. Duck, chub and roach (he ought to get them): E. Hunter, 
roach and dace; H. Harrison, roach and dace; gross weight over 30 lb. On 
the 14th kind Father Adams, of Welsh Harp fame, caught 2 jackin the stream 
that runs through his garden of Eden. ‘‘ Pixie’? and ‘* Johnny, my Boy”? will 
visit the happy “ hunting-ground ” once more together on the 19th previous to 
a great event.—PIXI5. 

Dec. 16. 


GREAT NORTHERN BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 

The following fish were weighed-in on Dec, 5 and 12:—On the sth, Mt. 
Parkin, 31b. 10z.; Mr. Theobald, 21b, 10 0z, roach, from the Wey; Mr. 
Smith, 5lb. 5 0z. roach and dace, from Watford; Mr. I’. Watling, 8b. 1 oz. 
roach, from the Thames ; Mr. Young, 3 lb. 14 0z. roach ; Mr, Phillips, 5 1b. 9 oz. 
roach; Mr. Fitch, one roach, 140z., Colne. On the 12th, Mr, F. Watling, 
71b.70z., Mr. Young, 2lb. g0z., Mr. C. Warren, 90z., roach, from the 
Thames; Mr. J, Fitch, one jack, 31b. 100z., Mr. Phillips, 2 1b. 80z., roach, 
from Watford; Mr. Theobald, 21b. 40z. roach, and one perch, rlb.2}0z., 
from the Wey.—J. A. FITCH, sec. 

Dec, 14, 





HAMMERSMITH UNITED. ; 

On the 12th a number of our members competed for four prizes, the first 
being a handsome roach rod made specially by Messrs. Alfred and Son, value 
one guinea, and kindly presented by Mr. Read, of the George, Wraysbury ; 
this was taken by Mr. Walters with 4 1b, 4}0z. of roach and dace. The 
remainder were taken respectively by Messrs. Hitchcock, Howe and Johnson, 
Our worthy host, Mr. Green, also weighed-in.—VORTEX. 

Decs F3. 





IZAAK WALTON ANGLING SOCIFTY. 

The members competed for two special prizes on Sunday last 12th inst., Mr. 
G. Wood;secured the first honour, Mr, H. Butt the second. Messrs. G. 
Manning, E. Morrow, B. Crook, also had shows; there were other members 
who went out, but met with indifferent success. Mr. A. C. Critchfield has 
again succeeded in taking some splendid fish, of which you have the particu- 
lars:—1 chub, 3lb.; 1 chub, 2 lb. 11} 0z.; 1 chub, 2 lb. 63 oz.; 1 roach, 
1 lb. 5 oz.; 1 roach, t lb. 44 oz.; 6 roach, 4 Ib. 11 02.3 9 roach, 4 lb. 93 0z. ; 
gross weight, 19 1b. 15} 0z. As you can see they average nearly a pound each 
fish. 


KING’S CROSS UNITED. 

We had a fine show of fish on the 12th inst., contributed by the following 
gentlemen:—Mr, Armstrong, roach, 6 lb. 15 oz.; Mr. Treadwell, jack, 
heaviest fish, 7 1b. 4 oz.; Mr. Davis, jack; Mr. Woelfell, roach and chub, 
heaviest chub, 31b. 4 oz.; Mr. Emms, chub.—W. EMMs, sec. 

Dec. 14. 


NORWICH ANGLING CLUB. 

The monthly meeting of the members was held at their club-house (Walnut 
Shades), on Monday evening, the 6th inst., and was largely attended. Mr. J. 
D. Beston presided, and was supported by Mr. J. L’ Estrange in the vice-chair. 
After the usual business had been got through, some important propositions 
were brought forward and passed, amongst them being one that the club hold 
a pike-fishing match in the month of January, open to all members. Nearly 
all the gentlemen present at once entered their names. The hon. secretary of 
the club was requested to make the necessary arrangements for this interesting 
winter outing on one of our Norfolk lakes. The rest of the evening was spent 
by the members in gossip on piscatorial reminiscences, &c. A vote of thanks 
to the chairman brought a very enjoyable meeting to a close.—Norwich Argus. 





NORWICH PISCATORIAL SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner in connection with this flourishing, society came off at 
Cooper’s Restaurant, Bank Plain, on Thursday evening, Dec. gth, when the 
disciples of Izaak Walton mustered in goodly number under the presidency of 
Mr. E. H. Corbyn, Mr. F. F. Bradly being in the vice. The splendid repast 
provided by Mr. R. A. Cooper was really a credit to the establishment, and it 
certainly constituted that which is so dear to the angler’s heart—‘‘a good bite.” 
On the removal of the cloth a capital desert was placed on the table: and the 
convivial portion of the evening commenced with the usual toasts of loyalty 
and patriotism which were given from the chair, and were heartily received, 
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‘¢ The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,’’ was proposed from the vice-chair, and 
found an able respondent in Mr. R. A. Bush. ‘ The Bishop and Clergy of 
the Diocese and Ministers of Denominations,’ was associated with the name of 
the Rev. W. Matthews, B.D., who expressed the belief that among the clergy 
were to be found a host of anglers of the highest order.—The Chairman, in 
giving ‘‘The Norwich Piscatorial Society,” expressed his pleasure that so 
many friends had met to celebrate the anniversary of the society, and hoped it 
might live to a ripe old age, and be the means of doing much good in pro- 
moting fishing.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. G. Capon), whose name was 
associated with the toast, alfuded to the establishment of the society about a 
twelvemonth since by a number of gentlemen, who thought it would be the 
means of drawing anglers together to discuss their exploits with rod and line. 
The affair, when once started, proved a great success, and the membership 
increased to about sixty or seventy. The society was the largest in the city, 
although the subscription was the smallest. It had been intended to have 
fishing matches, readings by various members, and to give as much 
support as possible to the Yare Preservation Society; but the subscription 
being small and expenses considerable they had been unable to accomplish the 
latter object. However, it was hoped and believed that the coming year would 
prove more lucrative and that the funds would allow of a subscription to the 
Yare Society. The reason why they were anxious to support the Yare Society 
was because one could remember a few years ago when, in consequence of 
netting in the river, angling was wellnigh a thing of the past; whereas an 
Act of Parliament had been obtained by the society, in conjunction with the 
Suffolk Society, to preserve the river, and thus give anglers good sport. In 
further remarks, Mr. Capon said he should like to see readings given by 
different clubs, which would be both amusing and instructive, and would tend 
to promote good feeling between anglers in the city. He hoped that in the 
event of such readings being given, the members would attend, and show con- 
siderably more interest than the members of the Yare Preservation Society at 
Mr. Davies’ reading recently given; he also hoped that the first of the inter- 
meetings between this club and the E. A. P. §. held at the latter society’s 
rooms on Tuesday evening last would be the means of promoting harmony and 
good fellowship amongst all followers of the gentle art. Inconclusion he had 
great pleasure in announcing that the Rev. W. H. Matthews, B.D., had con- 

sented to commence this series by giving a paper on ‘‘ The North American 
Indians; their Fishing, and Various Species of Fish.’”? This would be a 
subject of peculiar interest, and should attract a gcodly gathering. In alluding 
to finance, he could state that the society was solvent ; and this was satisfactory. 
Before resuming his seat the Hon. Secretary proposed ‘‘ The Health of the 
Chairman,’’ who had put forth many exertions on behalf of this organisation. 
—The Chairman, in response, said he was proud to have been one of the first 
members to form the society, and he was sure they were much indebted to Mr. 

Frank Bradly (the vice-chairman), whose health he desired to propose.—In 
replying, Mr. Bradly said he should ever be ready aud willing to further the 
interest of their association, and here he would mention that\this society owed 
much of its prosperity to the earnestness and practical ability of Mr. W. G. 
Capon, who was so well known to piscators, not only in the city but in the 
county. He begged to propose Mr. Capon’s health, which having been drunk 
with musical honours, was responded to in suitable terms. ‘ The Committee ” 
(which was introduced by Mr. H. C. Townshend), met with a response from 
Mr. Alec Sim, who assured the meeting that the committee had fulfilled their 
duties with the single object of doing justice to the society and increasing its 
usefulness. This was followed by ‘‘The Visitors,’ who were represented by 
Messrs. R. Ford and Barnes, the former of whom made a very amusing 

speech ; and ‘‘ The Press’’ was responded to by Mr. Fred Shields; the even— 
ing being concluded wtth the toast of ‘‘The Ladies.’’—The accompanyist on 
the piano was Mr. Farrow, who rendered good service in the harmony; and 
Messrs. A. R. Bush, Barnes, Wilkin, G. Corbyn, F. F. Bradly, the chairman, 
and others, gave a variety of songs.—Norwich Argus. 





ROYAL PISCATORIALS. 


On the 9th Mr. Hockley visited a favourite swim that he is acquainted with 
near London, and was fortunate enough to capture 20} Ib. of jack, 
53 Ib. of roach, and 2} lb. of dace, nearly all these fish were 
distributed among the customers of Mr. T. Hughes, the Albion 
Rodney Road, Walworth. Onthe 12th Mr. F. Dale was out, but, unfor- 
tunately for him, he did not arrive home in time to weigh some very nice dace 
that he had caught. On the 14th Messrs. T. Hughes and G. Lee sent word 
pe they are having splendid sport among the jack and will forward them up. 
—PIXIE. 

Dec. 


SONS OF THE THAMES ANGLING SOCIETY. 


All the members of this society that can make it convenient are requested to 
attend at the society’s house, Mr. Jones, the Three Tuns, Rupert Street, Hay- 
market, on Tuesday evening next the 21st at 9 sharp, to discuss with the 
members of the ‘Carnaby Castle ’’ the propriety of amalgamating together to 
join the old society ‘‘ The Marlborough Brothers,’’ and by this means com- 
mence the new year witha strong and sound society, ‘* Unity is Strength” 
ne ce eie of several members of this society.—Prx1E, 

ec. 16, 


SOUTH LONDON. 

On the 12th several of the members of this society visited Wokingham and 
Byfleet, the undermentioned succeeded in weighing-in fish in the clubroom 
held at Mr. Morris’s, the George and Dragon, Camberwell Road :—Mr. Bore- 
man, roach and chub; Mr. Brown, roach; Mr. Frost, two jack from Byfleet ; 
Messrs. Breewood, Kerston and Ellis tried Wokingham, their total takes did 
not weigh a ton.—PIxin. 

Dec. 14. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA ANGLING SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held by the above on the gth inst., our wuch-esteemed member, 
Mr. Dart, presented the society with a valuable cup, to be competed for on 
the oth of January, 1881, at Henley, to bea pegged-down match, and Mr. Dart 
kindly offered his services as referee, which was accepted ; nor did his liberality 
stop here, as he afterwards announced that he would treat all the competitors 
toa rump-steak tea at the finish. It is needless to say that Mr. Dart was 
heartily thanked, and a pleasant evening brought to a close. On the 12th inst. 
Mr. Tribe succeeded in taking some roach, gudgeon and barbel; also Mr. 
owe barbel and roach ; Mr. Eccarius, roach, from the Thames.—T, TRIBE. 

ec. 13. 





THE STANLEY ANGLERS. 

I have much pleasure in communicating to you the capture of a fine chub 
weighing 5 lb. 2 oz., taken by our:worthy president, Mr. C. P. Wheatstone. He 
had been fishing all day for pike, and was about to tackle up when he hada run, 
and succeeded in landing Mr. Chub. He was caught with live-baiting snap 
tackle, and had tried to swallow a 3 oz. dace. We have had some very fine 
roach from the Thames this last week, taken by Mr. J. Thompson, Mr. Gow, 
and Mr. Duncan.—C. LAIDLAW, Hon. Sec. : 

Decsart 


STOKE NEWINGTON ANGLING SOCIETY. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. J. M. Brookman showed the first jack that has been 
exhibited by a member of this society; the fish, a small one, was taken at 
Pinner, and Mr B. hopes to get one a size larger next time. Mr. Ed. North 
had another try at Ware, and among others had a nice roach weighing 1 Ib. 
Messrs. Webb and Parrot were also out live-baiting, but the result was nil.— 
THOS. GRETTON, sec. 

Dec. 13. 


SURREY PISCATORIALS. 

The next ordinary meeting will take place on the 3oth and not on the 23rd 
as stated on members’ card of meeting nights, in consequence of seveaal 
gentlemen leaving town on that day for their Christmas holidays, and others 
not being able to attend on account of their business. On the 3oth, those 
gentlemen who have friends wishing to join the society are requested to attend 
the headquarters, the St. Paul’s, Westmoreland Road, Walworth. On the 
same date the undermentioned gentlemen will be balloted for :—Mr. Towers, 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Whitby, sen., and Mr. Cant.—PIx1E. 

Dec. 14. 


WALTONIANS. 


The club at last are beginning to show up to the fore. On the 5th, Mr. 
Fogwell succeed in getting "9} lb. from the bank; Mr. Marriott, two jack, 
of lb.; Mr. Packman, a small one from the Harp; Mr. Phillips, a fine show 
of chub and roach. On the 12th, Mr. Fogwell, 5 lb. of chub from the bank ; 
Mr. Phillips, 6 lb. 15 oz. chub; and a splendid perch, 1 lb. 63 oz.; Mr. 
Skeates, a jack, 3 lb.} oz.; Mr. Putnam, a jack of 5 Ib. 1 oz.; Messrs. 
Rushbrook and Brand, 7 lb. of roach between them.—WAT. B, WEBSTER. 

Dec, 14. 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 

On the 19th the members will compete for three prizes given by Mr. Sut- 
cliffe, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Martin. I am requested to call the attention of those 
members who cannot make it convenient to attend on Friday evening to the 
following prizes, given to be fished for on the 25th, 26th and 27th, the three- 
days’ take to be weighed as one on the 27th at the Society’s House, the St. 
Paul’s, Westmoreland Road, Walworth. Conditions: —When, where and 
how you like. Mr. White, £1 Is.; a Friend, tos. 6d.; Mr. Fox, a very hand- 
some lady’s workbox; Mr. Boalch, a pair of shoes. There are also several 
other prizes given for this occasion.—PIXIE. , 

Decceras 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do nothold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents, } 





PARR versus SAMLET. 

S1r,—I hope I shall not be thought inconsistent if, after my remarks of 
December 4th, I send you these few lines on this question. I have in no way 
altered my views as to the impossibility of proving this question by mere 
argument; but as “‘Raven’’ does not see his way to experiment in the way I 
proposed, I wish to point out that his facts are from being so crucial as he 
seems to think. 

I have not the time, nor do I suppose the FISHING GAZETTE could grant me 
space, to go thoroughly into the bistary of this question, so limit myself to 
those one or two points which seem of the greatest importance. 

First : Is it probable that this is a distinct variety? No; for it is in opposi- 
tion to all we know of similar cases that so small a creature, undefended either 
by habitat or intrinsic means of defence, should be unprolific; as most such 
creatures, ¢.g., the minnow, breed frequently, and are found in large quantities, 

Second: The apparent scarcity of female parr with ova of any great size. 

Third: ‘Raven’? is the only writer (except, I believe, Young) who seems 
to have found parr where salmon were not found; but even he does not dis- 
tinctly state whether there was any possibility of salmon fry reaching the spot 
he mentions; as, ifit was only by an embankment they were prevented from 
entering the place there might be some communication with the main-stream 
through which the fry might enter, It is sometimes surprising to find what 
salmon and sea-trout will manage to do in the way of reaching unlikely places, 
They have been known to get into the Clyde above the Falls by a small ditch 
which, during high floods, connects that river with Biggar water, a tributary of 
Tweed, 

There is an overwhelming amount of evidence to prove that where salmon 
have never been, and where salmon have disappeared off (by salmon I mean 
any migratory species of salmon), parrs are not to be found. : 

Fourth: Are the anatomical facts (allowing them to exist) sufficient ? 
Again, Ianswer No, and for this reason that our knowledge of the variations 
possible in any given species of the salmon family is not sufficient to allow of 
anatomical characters, unless very marked and perfectly constant, being con- 
sidered as positive evidence. 

The shape of the head is well known to alter in the salmon at breeding time, 
besides the difference between male and female fish, and between the grilse and 
adult salmon, ina lesser degree. The tail becomes less forked with advancing 
age; and also the vomerine teeth vary much at different periods. I have also 
found the proportion of the pectoral fin, and of the head, to the body to vary 
considerably amongst undoubted specimens of common trout. Colour, 
whether of the body or fins, isnot at all a reliable characteristic, as is well 
known ; though certainly more reliable in the case of the fins than of the body, 
for instance the anal fin is, I believe, invariably whole-coloured in migratory 
fish ; but then it is sometimes so amongst unmistakeable common trout. 

To prove, however, how fallacious the anatomical argument is, I give the 
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DEATH OF MR. FRANK BUCKLAND. 


“ TSRANK BUCKLAND is dead!” These sad words 

were in everyone’s mouth last Monday morning, 
and it is not too much so say that for the death of few men 
has there been such a general and genuine regret felt as 
for genial, warm-hearted Frank Buckland. His name is a 
household word wherever the English language is spoken. 
It has been said he “ benefits his fellow-man who makes a 
single blade of grass to grow were there was none before,” 
who, then, shall estimate the enormous “ benefit ” to man- 
kind which has resulted from the indefatigable life-labour 
of Buckland? He has stocked a continent with fish, and 
in his own person and almost at his own expense has done 
—so far asit was in the power of one man to do—for this 


















































country what is done by the Governments of other lands. . 
The following notice is from the Daly News :—‘‘ We 
record with great regret the death of Mr. Frank Buckland, 
her Majesty’s Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, which took 
place on Sunday morning, December 19, at a quarter to 
five o’clock at his residence, 37, Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park. Mr. Buckland, who completed his 54th year on 
Friday last, was (we learn from ‘ Men of the Time’) eldest 
son ofthe Very Rev. William Buckland, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, born in 1826, was scholar of Winchester 
College and student of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took his M.A. degree in 1848. Inheriting from his father 
a strong taste for physical science and natural history, he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and having 
served the office of house surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
became, in 1854, assistant surgeon to the znd Life Guards, 
from which post he retired in 1863. He has been an 
extensive contributor of papers on Fish Culture and on 
other branches of natural science to the columns of the 
Daily News and of other periodicals; and conducted the 
‘Sea and River Fisheries’? and ‘ Practical Natural 
History ” columns of Land and Water. He established at 
his own expense the ‘Museum of Economic Fish _ 
Culture’ (under the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington). The museum illustrates ths cultivation of 
salmon, trout, and useful fresh-water fish, as well as oysters 
and sea fish. In 1806 he received a silver medal for his 
labours in the promotion of this branch of science from the 
‘‘ Exposition de Péche et d’Aquiculture,” at Arcachon, in 
France, in 1868, the Diploma of Honour from the Havre 
Exhibition, and in 1877 the Gold Medal from the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. He was the author of ‘ Curiosities 
of Natural History’ (four series); of ‘ Fish-hatching; ’ 
and of a ‘ Familéar History of British Fishes,’ 1873; and of 
‘The Log Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist,’ 1876. 
He edited, in 1858, his father’s Bridgewater Treatise on 
Geology and Mineralogy. In 1859 he discovered in the 
vaults of St. Martin’s, Charing Cross, the coffin of the 
great surgeon and physiologist, John Hunter, which was 
re-interred in Westminster Abbey by the Royal College of 
Surgeons. For this he received the thanks of the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and a bound copy of the 
catalogue of the Hunterian Museum. The Leeds School 
of Medicine also presented him with a silver medal. In 
1867 he wasappointed Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
England and Wales, and he has issued since that date 
annual reports on these fisheries. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner to inquire into the effects _ 
of recent legislation on the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. 
In 1873 he published a report to Parliament on the | 
Fisheries of Norfolk, resulting in The Norfolk and Suffolk “| 
Fisheries Act, 1877. In 1877 he was one of a commission 
to inquire into the Crab and Lobster Fisheries of England 
and Scotland, resulting in the Fisheries (Oyster, Crab and’ 
Lobster) Act, 1877. He also, in 1877, sat on an inquiry, 
the result of which was an Act of Parliament to prevent 
fish being destroyed by dynamite. In r877 he served on 
a commission of inquiry into the Herring Fisheries of 
Scotland. 
consignments of salmon eggs to Australia and New 
Zealand, and principally by his agency trout are now quite 
established in those colonies. He was corresponding 
member of the Deutsche Fischerei-Verein, at Berlin.” 


He had been concerned in sending several 
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In the year 1861. when Mr. Buckland was stationed at 
Windsor with the znd Life Guards, he was introduced to 
the Committee of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, and on the 13th of March in the same year he 
presided over a meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, called 
for the purpose of artificially propagating salmon and 
trout for the Thames in connection with that Society. At 


the next Committee meeting he was appointed one of a sub- 
Committee of Pisciculture in conjunction with Mr. Francis 
Francis, Mr. Stephen Ponder, Mr. K. Hedges and Mr. W. 


Lawrence, to carry out the objects of the public meeting. 
There can belittle doubt that his noble work as a piscicul- 
turist with the Thames Angling Preservation Society brought 
him into greater prominence, and with his particular talent 
and genius as a naturalist, led to his appointment as one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries in succession 
to the late Mr. W. J. Ffennell. Mr. Buckland was after- 
wards presented with a massive diamond ring by the 
members and friends of the Society in appreciation of his 
efforts in the science of fish-culture for the Thames. 
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FUNERAL OF Mr. FRANK BUCKLAND, H. M. 
INSPECTOR OF SALMON FISHERIES. 


THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY, ASHLEY’S HOTEL, HENRIETTA 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


"THERE was a large muster of members at the usual meeting 

on Monday last, the chair being occupied by Mr. T. R. 
Sachs ; who, in the course of the evening, alluded in very feeling 
terms to the great loss sustained by the society, of which our late 
friend was a much esteemed member. Several gentlemen also 
spoke in his praise, and described his passing away from us asa 
national loss. A letter of condolence was voted to the widow, and 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. James Lander, was requested to send a card 
of invitation to each member to attend the funeral, which will take 
place at Brompton Cemetery. The cortege was to leave Albany 
Street at eleven, to arrive at the cemetery at one o’clock on 
Friday, 24th December. 








NEW SPECIES OF FISH FOR ENGLISH LAKES AND 
RIVERS. 


THE WELs (Szluus glanis); THE PIKE-PERCH, 
(Lucio perca Zandra.) 


R. MAX V. D. BORNE, the well-known amateur Prussian 
pisciculturist and winner of valuable prizes offered by the 
Emperor of Germany at the Berlin Fishery Exhibition this year, 
has presented Lord Odo Russell, the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, with seventy small wels, and his lordship has safely brought 
them to England and presented them to his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, who had them placed in a suitable pond, where they will 
no doubt do well and multiply. 

These fish are the fresh-water angler ; the salt-water angler fish 
having one fishing-rod-like projection on his head, the tip of which 
is like a bunch of worms, which he sways to and fro to entice 
the fish to their destruction. The wels, or fresh-water angler, has 
two such angling appliances, one on each side of his upper jaw, 
and uses them for a similar purpose. They are locally called, 
Devil-fish, and are considered as the most destructive fishes of 
prey. There are some fine painted casts of these fish in Mr. Buck- 
land’s Museum at the South Kensington Museum (Queen’s Gate 
side), the originals being presented to Mr. Buckland by Lord Odo 
Russell and Mr, Max y. d. Borne. They are very good eating, up 
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to ten pounds in weight, and to be had at every good hotel in the 
chief towns of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


In the Russian rivers they are plentiful, and known to be occa- 
sionally four and five hundred pounds in weight. There weresome 
very large specimens in the shallow ponds attached to the Berlin 
Fishery Exhibition, and small ones were for saleat one shilling 
each. I regretted not having a big bait-can with me, as 
then I could have brought some to London, and 
placed them in the Thames, when in a few years’ time 
some pike-fisher would get hold of one of these monsters, 
and it requires a strong line to pull them out. Five years since I 


was in Hungary, where I caught several of these wels, my largest 


being 10 Ib. in weight. Small ones, while fishing for barbel, with 
a worm ; the larger with a crayfish, of which they, and all large 
fish, are fond. 


One day we heard of a peasant, near where we were, having . 
caught one of 120 lb. on a night-line ; for in the morning, when 


drawing up his line, he found the monster on, and after pulling 
away for some time, the fish popped his head out of the water 
and so extended his immense jaws as to frighten the man, who, 
after tying his line to a rail, ran off to the village for assistance, 
calling out he had caught the devil; the priest, and some others, 
however, soon exorcised him to land. I saw the fish nailed up 
against a barn, and it certainly was over 8 feet in length. The 
farmer residents on the banks of the Danube frequently lose their 
geese and ducks by these fish, as a big one has a mouth large 
enough to swallow a baby. 


Respecting the pike-perch or zander, they are the choicest 
fresh-water fish for the table. In F ebruary, 1878, Lord Odo 
Russell consigned 20 of these fish, of about 2 Ib. weight each, to 
his brother, the Duke of Bedford. They were safely brought 
from Holstein to Hamburg, London and Bedford, under the care 
of a fisherman, and from a letter I received from his Grace last year 
I learn that most of the fish are living and doing well. These 
are the fish for the Thames; they take the same baits as a pike or 
perch does, and are always found in deep water with a sandy 
bottom, hence their scientific name, Zandra. 


There is oneof nine pounds caught by me from the Elbe, in the 
room of the Piscatorial Society, Ashley's Hotel, Covent Garden. 
These fish, unlike a perch or jack, are bad travellers, and can only 
be transported in cold weather. They abound in Sweden in the 
arms of the Baltic Sea, and most of the German rivers and lakes. 
Prince Schwartzenburg breeds these fish and carp for the market, 
and clears £800 per annum thereby. The largest I have seen were 
caught by two gentlemen at Presburg, on the Danube—they were 
about 30 lb. each. These gentlemen’s rods and lines were worth 
looking at: a long withy about the length of a salmon rod, a very 
thick line, jack float, and big hook baited with a live or dead fish, 


and dragged through the water. When a fish seized the bait, he was I 


pulled out without any mercy; they have no winches or running 
tackle. At Vienna they fish with thin brass wire lines coiled 
round their arms, and thrown offinto the stream with alead weight 
or sinker—crayfish being the most deadly bait for wels, Dauube 


salmon and barbel. 
T. Ro SACHSaae 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Majesty’s Government has consented to recognise the 
fisheries exhibition which is to be held in St. Andrew’s 


Hall, Norwich, in April, by the presentation of gold and silver 
The Prince of Wales is also show- 


medals as rewards of merit. 
ing much interest in the undertaking. 


ee 
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THE CULTURE OF CARP AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
PONDS. 
By RupotpH HEssEL. 
PART II. 
4.—STOCKING THE PONDS AND CARE OF THE FISHES. 
Ee carry on carp culture in a regular and judicious manner, 
several ponds are required, according to the various purposes 
they are destined for. 

(1) The hatching-pond. 

(z) The breeding-pond. 

(3) The culture or regular carp-pond. 

The hatching-pond serves more particularly for natural im- 
pregnation and hatching, or rather for natural propagation gene- 
rally, by placing a number of male and female fishes into the 
pond. Here the females drop the eggs, during the spawning 
season, upon aquatic plants, where they are impregnated by thé 
male. 

In stocking ponds, three males are calculated to two males, 
sometimes twice that number per acre. The females bear a 
great number of eggs, as has been remarked before, but the 
smaller number only are impregnated ; neither do all these come 
to life, 

The most liberal estimate will not exceed the number of from 
800 to 1000 young fishes to one spawner ; the aggregate per acre 
amounting to from 4000 to 5000. 

It is scarcely possible to say what is the most desirable number 
of milters and spawners for stocking ponds, as the views on this 
subject differ widely. I believe, however, the above to be correct, 
and it is accepted as such by all extensive establishments. 

The above-mentioned result will be much more favourable if 
old rule, now unfortunately almost forgotten, is observed, to feed 
the carp which are in the spawning-pond, shortly before and 
during the season of spawning, so as to prevent their searching 
for food, which generally leads them to eat their own eggs. 
After the fish have laid their eggs, they must simply be removed 
from the ponds, which prevents their eating the eggs. This 
useful rule, formerly much practised, has unfortunately fallen into 
disuse; in fact, it has almost been forgotten, probably because 
carp naturally increase very fast.* By removing the spawners 
three times as many young fish are kept alive than by leaving 
.them in the spawning-ponds. On no account should too great a 
quantity of young fish be placedina pond. The above-mentioned 
number of 4000 to 5000 young fish to the acre requires water 
which is very rich in natural food. If there are too many young 
fish in the spawning-pond they grow very slowly, as the pond 
cannot produce the necessary quantity of food. Such fish are 
scarcely one to two inches long when they are one to two years 
old; only the head grows a little, whilst the rest of the body re- 
mains small. As soon as young fish feel the want of food for 
any length of time, the gristle and bone of the skeleton harden, 
thus bringing its development to a close, not allowing nature 





* In Germany, this rule is only observed by some small pisciculturists ; in 
France, on some of the former lordly manors—in the department of the ‘‘ Seine 
inferieure’’ and in the department of the ‘‘ Rhone’’—where they likewise had 
the custom to plant aquatic plants (Utricularia, Phellandrium, &c.) in loosely - 
plaited baskets, which, when covered with the impregnated eggs, were trans- 
ferred to other ponds. Duhamel also practised this in his time. This practice 
doubtless led Dr. Lamy, of Rouen, to his artificial spawning-places made of 
reeds. By an order of the abbot of the Benedictine convent of Kremsmunster, 
in Upper Austria (founded in 777), of the year 1529, the fishers of the convent 
domain were reminded that the spawning-carps must be of a certain age and 
size, and must consequently be weighed. After spawning they had to be 
removed from the pond. This convent is stillin existence, and is the wealthiest 
convent of the Austrian monarchy, owning upward of 150 large villages, and 
possessing a large and valuable library, and observatory, and scientific collec- 
tions. But the order of the good old abbot is no longer observed. Similar orders 
were, in former centuries, also given by other convents in Austria, as Lambach, 
in Upper Austria, Wellehrad, in Moravia, and others. The fishermen’s guilds 
of Nuremburg and Bamburg, had, about the year 1600, similar rules, which 
were placarded in their guildhalls, and which were strictly observed. At present 
such rules are not known in either place. 


fair play, and the fish remains a cripple for the rest of its life, 
even if it is placed in ponds affording unlimited supply of food. 
It is therefore better either to place fewer young fish in the ponds 
or to make the ponds larger; it will be found topay. The young 
fish will grow rapidly; their development will be healthy, and 
even during the first year they will reach the length of five to six 
inches. Strong and healthy-fish can thus be placed in the grow- 
ing-ponds, and here, too, they will growrapidly. Ifthere are too 
many young fish for the water area, it is better to place them in 
some lake, brook, or river. Onno account should they be kept 
inthe pond. Beginners in carp-culture usually consider it quite 
a sacrifice to let so many young fish loose in the open river or 
lake; they keep them, and later they will bitterly regret their par- 
simony, or rather their imprudence, by having weak or not fully- 
developed fish. 

The hatching-pond should not be as large as the breeding- 
pond; its depth not to exceed 1 or 13 foot. The outer portion: 
or, as it is termed, the low-water margin, should generally be from 
two to five inches in depth, and from thirty to forty feet in width. 
Provisions should be made that Festuca fluitans grow there plenti- 
fully ; for the fishes give the preference to this plant for the depo- 
sition of the eggs, as I before observed. But the bottom of 
these hatching-ponds must be ofsimilar construction to that of 
the larger ones; that is, they must be provided with the above- 
described cavities, or kettles, collectors and collector ditches, 
The ‘ collectors” must be cleaned from the mud every spring. 
They need not be as deep in these ponds as they are in such as 
are intended for the reception of larger fishes ; a depth of from 
four to five inches only being required for fishes of minor size. 
These hatching-ponds have outlets and reserve-sluices in the dam, 
at the lower end or on the sides, to guard against overflows. 
These ponds must be secured against the intrusion of pikes, eels, 
bass, catfishes, tritons, water-snakes, turtles and water-lizards, 
rats and water-fowls, or any voracious animals, .and in the South 
the alligator. A fine grating will prevent the entrance of the 
former, against the latter various traps are in use, and other 
means might be devised. It is or the highest importance that 
new ponds be assiduously kept clear of the animals mentioned, and 
of many others not named here. 

In small establishments, embracing only a few acres, it will be 
found advantageous, in spite of the somewhat greater expense, if 
the ponds (both natural and artificial), either all or singly, are 
surrounded by a very close board fence, three to four feet high, 
and going four to six inches into the ground. Such a fence will 
afford no protection against aquatic birds, water-snakes and 
muskrats, but it will exclude the snapping-turtle, the most 
dangerous and voracious enemy of the fish, which is more to be 
feared than either cranes or otters. This detestable animal has 
been known to clean a pond of fish, and then, led by its sense of 
smell, to follow the fish, going even up hill and against the 
stream. At night it seizes the fish, which, not suspecting any 
danger, rest at the bottom, with its sharp fangs, resembling shears, 
and kills them. It is a peculiarity of carp to keep at the bottom 
during the night, and likewise during cold and gloomy weather | 
and the snapping-turtle would therefore have many an oppor- 
tunity of destroying them. Large iron fish-hooks, with a piece of 
meat fastened to them as bait, will do good service, if distributed 
in suitable places on the banks. This should be done from 
spring to October. The pieces of meat should be of sucha size 
that even large carps cannot bite them; they will then form a 
most attractive bait for the ugly monsters. These hooks 
should be fastened with a strong brass wire, as the snapping 
turtle could easily bite through twine, and should be inspected 
every day. 

In placing spawners in ponds, great caution must be practised 
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in their selection, so that only really healthy fishes may be intro- 
duced, and not such as are affected by fungus growths, the gela- 
tinous polyp, or other disease. In Europe the polyp, in particular, 
has frequently destroyed the productiveness of ponds ‘for many 
years. 

The newly-obtained young fry are left in the hatching ponds 
during the winter, after which they are to be transferred to the 
larger ponds. 

The catching of the young fishes must be done with great care, 
and the water must be drained off through the grated outlets, very 
slowly, so that no fishes may remain in the mud, for if a new 
hatching operation is contemplated in the pond, the newly 
hatched fishes will be retarded in their growth, on account of the 
scarcity of food, this being consumed by any remaining larger 
ones. The young fishes must be handled carefully, for the slight- 
est injury to the scales may cause disease and death. 

The breeding-ponds have the same construction as the 
hatching-ponds ; they have dams, reserve sluices, outlet channels» 
collectors, and ditches inthe bottom. The only difference is in 
being deeper and larger than hatching-ponds. They have an 
average depth of one foot nine inches, and the width of their 
shallow borders is from seventy to eighty feet. The ‘‘kettles” 
have a depth of four and a half feet from the surface; their 
borders are from six to eight inches deep. The growth of grass 
should also be advanced inthese ponds. In small ones of about 
our or six acres, the “kettles” may have a length and width of 
sixty or seventy feet. 

The stocking of the breeding-pond takes place in spring im- 
mediately after the emptying out of the hatching ponds; it lasts 
from the latter part of March until April. 

From 800 to 1,000 breeding-fishes may be calculated to an 
American acre, 800 being the average. To cover possible risks, 
100 more may be added, as in the most successful pond slight 
josses are to be expected. 

In favourable ponds, where the carp is left to seek its food, it 
will have gained a weight of about 1} pounds in the ensuing au- 
tumn. In small ponds, about one acre in size, where feeding is 
practised, they will weigh more. 

In the southern countries of Europe, in favourably situated 
ponds, they will sometimes reach aweight of 2 pounds in the 
same space of time. This I found to be the case in Southern 
France ; however, these favourable results are only attributable to 
the mildness of the climate, and I doubt not that proportionably 
better results may be arrived at in still warmer climes. 

In ponds of small capacity, in which nourishing food is pro- 
duced in small quantities, the results of breeding are not very en- 
couraging. 

An advaniage wlll be gained in the northern, colder countries, 
by leaving the young fishes two summers in the breeding-ponds ; 
that is, they are transferred to a second, larger one, and only 
from this they pass into the culture or real carp-ponds. This will 
answer especially well if the bottom of the pond is poor, or if 
feeding has not the desired effect. 

This method is followed by many competent culturists in Ger- 
many and Austria, who, in the possession of extensive lands and 
excellent numerous ponds, find it to their advantage, as it enables 
them to place larger breeding-fishes in the carp-ponds, and 
though this is done a whole year later, the loss of time is com- 
pensated for by the large size of the fishes produced in the carp- 
ponds. 

In the spring of the third year those fishes which have been one 
year in the breeding-pond are transferred to the carp-ponds, the 
construction of which I have described before. Fishes having 
been kept in the breeding-pond for one summer only, without 
being fed, will be found to weigh, at the expiration of that time, 
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from 1 to 1} pounds, while those which remained there two sum- 
mers will show a proportionally greater increase of weight. In 
Southern Hungary and Croatia the fishes kept in the breeding- 
ponds but one summer_occasionally thrive more favourably. Dif- 
ferences in the ratio of weight are commonly owing, as I observed 
before, to climatic influence, and the greatest and most rapid in- 
crease will be found in localities where there is an early spring, 
and where the months of September and October are warm ; but 
particularly where the nights are still and mild during spring and 
autumn. 

Breeding ponds should have a certain number of fishes only 
placed in them when they are stocked, and that number should 
never be exceeded. For the culturist it is important to bear in 
mind that the younger the transferable breeding-fishes are, the 
less expense they will have caused and the sooner their money- 
value may be realised, all carp weighing 23 lb. and more being 
for the market. 

To stock a culture-pond of one acre 400 to 500 carp, of one 
pound in weight, will be required, and in the following year, or 
rather in autumn of the same year, when the fishes are taken out 
for the market, they will weigh, in a good pond, 2} to 3 pounds, 
each, or about 1200 to 2000 pounds in the aggregate. In some 
localities only 200 carp are taken to one acre of American square 
measure ; in other places more. 

Pike* are frequently put into carp-ponds in Europe without re- 
ducing the number of carp, one pike being added to 25 or 30 of 
the former. This is an old practice, which has been proved of 
great use by experience, assisting through the effects exercised in 
the improvement of culture—that is, the favourable progress of 
the fishes. The carp is a very indolent fish, which frequently 
remains for many hours in the same place at the most favourable 
period for breeding—narmely, in summer, It is aware of the pike’s 
voracity and remains always cautiously at a distance fromit. The 
introduction of the pike is practised for two reasons :—(1) That 
the carp may not constantly remain in the same feeding place, 
but, frightened away by the pike, may visit others also; (z) it is 
done, and principally so, to prevent the more mature carp from 
spawning ; should the spawning occur, as is the case occasionally, 
the young fry will be devoured by the pikes, which otherwise 
would have deprived the large carp of their food. The pike will © 
also destroy those fishes and their spawn which had succeeded in 
getting into the ponds without the knowledge or through the 
inability of the culturist to prevent it. Great care is required in 
the introduction of the pike ; specimens of minor sizes than that 
of the carp must be selected. The growth of the pike being 
much more rapid than that of the carp (300 per cent. per annum), 
the former should be younger by one year at least than the latter, 
so that it may not prove dangerous to the carp. If this precau- 
tion is taken in the introduction of the carp, it will be an actual 

con to the carp colonies, for it will not only exterminate by 
degrees all those parasitical fishes which intrude themselves into 
the ponds, but it will devour frogs or the smaller kinds of its own 
species as well as water snakes and tritons. 

Should the pike suffer for want of food after having cleared the 
pond of all these animals it must be supplied with it ; small spoiled 
fishes, or such as have been stunted in their growth, will answer 
the purpose. If this is neglected the hungry pike will attack its 
companions, the carps, and though it will not devour them, it will 
mortally wound them with its teeth. 

I have so far given the principal traits of natural carp-culture, 
and will speak more explicitly of the artificial impregnation and 
hatching of the carp’s eggs in my next report. So far as I know 
this latter method has been little, if at all, employed in Europe, 
although it offers much greater advantages for the production of 


* Males are selected for this purpose. 
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vast quantities of spawn. My own experiments were rewarded by 
the best results. I intend continuing them this summer in Balti- 
more, and hope to communicate the results hereafter. 

(To be continued.) 





AN EVENING WITH THE LARKHALL ANGLERS. 


"peers is no possible reason why the angling clubs of Lon- 

don should not set apart certain evenings during each season 
for harmonious purposes, as there is much spirit of song to be 
found amongst the great body of anglers. It would be an agree- 
able relief to the somewhat monotonous character of an ordinary 
club night, after the transaction of business, to spend the re- 
mainder of an evening in amateur singing. I know many good 
vocalists in my own piscatorial acquaintance that can sing as good 
a song as some of the professionals, and they are all members of 
angling clubs. The Larkhall Anglers, who meet every Wednes- 
day evening at host Morris’s, of the Larkhall Tavern, Larkhall 
Lane, Clapham, have rommenced a good example in this respect ; 
and I trust many other clubs will be stimulated to go and do 
likewise, as occasional musical evenings have become their most 
popular nights. I had the pleasure of being invited to attend one 
of these meetings—the first, about a month since, I was unable 
to accept’; but the second, on Wednesday, the 8th of December, 
I gladly yielded to the eloquence of the worthy president, Mr. G. 
F. Spencer, in putting in an appearance along with my piscatorial 
nephew, Mr. John Marsh Brougham, who possesses good musical 
abilities. ‘The meeting was called for half-past eight, and at that 
time we arrived at the capital hostelry of the Larkhall, first of all 
receiving a hearty welcome from Mr. C. J. Morris, the respected 
host, who is also treasurer of the club ; and then entering a 
charming and commodious club room, where some of the mem- 
bers had already assembled, we found on the table a very fair 
show of fish, principally from Richmond. Mr. Morris hada good 
tray of bream, roach and dace; Mr. Green, a capital lot of bream 
and a few roach; Mr. Nixon, a nice mixture of roach and dace; 
and Mr. King, asplendid sample of roach from Datchet, the 
largest fish being 1 1b. 5 oz., and some other fish had been weighed- 
in during the week by Mr. Morris and other members of the club. 
Very shortly after the appointed time to commence the even- 
ing’s proceedings, Mr. G. F. Spencer took up his position as 
President, and called upon Mr. W. Tucker, the energetic secretary, 
to read the minutes of the last meeting, and to give a list of the 
takes of fish weighed-in since they last met. The members soon 
began to muster in great force, and foremost amongst the number 
came Mr. B. Boyce, of Mouflet’s Hotel, Newgate Street, at whose 
hostelry the club holds its annual banquet, and where the catering 
is of a first-rate character. There were also present: Messrs. 
F. Boyce, J. H. Green, G. Nicholson, W. W. Westley, ee 
Davison, F. Croutel, F. Kerry, J. English, W. Creak, F. Burgess, 
W. Spencer, &c., &c. The Chairman, in introducing Mr. W. H. 
Brougham as a visitor, who, he had no doubt, had come at con- 
siderable inconvenience, expressed himself highly gratified at 
his presence, and hoped that his visits would be more frequent 
so that,they would cease to become a novelty.—Mr. Brougham 
said he had not come to make a speech, but to listen to their 
harmony, and if he had come at any inconvenience it was more 
than compensated for in the pleasure he felt in coming amongst 
them.—This terminated the real busincss of the evening, and the 
Chairman, full of energy and good humour, reminded those 
present that the rest of the evening would be devoted to the 
delightful strains of music in which several of their friends from 
a distance would take a significant part, and he was sure, from 
the undoubted success of the previous musical evening, they 
would be able to spend the time most agreeably. The room by 


this time was well filled, the members all looked happy and com- 
fortable, and smoke and lubrication was under no prohibition, 
but temperately carried out.. It would be difficult to enumerate 
the various quartettes, glees, songs, and recitations that were so 
exquisitely rendered by Messrs. Burgess, Green, J. Edmondson, 
Broadlake, Mallett, Robinson, Glover, J. M. Brougham, Bruce, 
Taylor, W. Spence, Edwards, &e. The quartettes being given by 
Messrs. Lovatt, Edmondson, Bruce and Blake, and the glees by 
Messrs. Broadlake, Fitzgerald and Bruce. Most of them were 
rapturously encored and the comic songs had no vulgarity about 
them, but at the same time were of an amusing nature. I do not 
remember ever spending a more enjoyable evening or listening 
to better singing. There was no hitch of any kind, and although 
there was no settled programme, the Chairman was always ready 
to announce the next piece, and those he called upon were pre- 
pared to respond to his call. My only regret was that I was 
compelled to leave the club-room at eleven o’clock, one hour 
before the singing of ‘‘ God save the Queen,” in order to secure my 
last train from Vauxhall. I left the room with one hearty 
“ Good-night”’ from all, and with a firm determination to pay the 
club another visit at some future time. I cannot conclude 
without offering my congratulations to the officers of the society 
on the unmistakable success of the evening, and to express my 
heartfelt thanks to Mr. Spencer, the President, Mr. W. Tucker, 
the Secretary, and Mr. C. J. Morris, the Treasurer, for their kind 
courtesy, and to one and all for their welcome reception on the 


occasion. 
B; 





A WRIST-BAND FOR ANGLERS. 


M R. J. EDSON, of the Electric Fabric Company, Charlotte 

Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., has sent us a pair 
of electric wrist-bands which are used very largely in America by 
those who have to use the wrist much. They are very neatlymade, 
and are magnetic, thatis to say, the contact with the skin creates 
a current of electricity which doubtless has a good effect, but apart 
from all electrical influences, they will be found invaluable to 
anglers, as they form a most efficient support for the wrists. 
Holding atwenty-foot roach rod, or a heavy jack rod, for hours 
together, or throwing the trout or salmon-fly some thousands of 
times in a day, is perhaps the most trying work the wrists can be 
subjected to. We have sometimes felt so tired in the wrists after 
twelve hours’ fly-fishing as to be unable to hold the knife at supper 
on getting to our inn. 

Mr. Edson’s wristband will be found a genuine and most 
simple support for the wrist tendons and leaders, and having tried, 
after nine hours’ writing, we can speak very warmly of it as a help 
for the tired wrist. - We advise our readersto make themselves a 
New Year’s present of a pair. 





Grecory’s Spinninc Bairs.—‘ The Gregory,’ the ‘‘Flexible Cleopatra,’? the 
“ Oxford,” and the ‘‘ Colorado,” pronounced by all Anglers and the Press the best baits 
invented for salmon, trout, pike, and perch. To be obtained from all respectable fishing-tackle 
shops in the world, and wholesale from Messrs. S. Allcock and Co., Standard Works, 
Redditch, Flattering testimonials speaking of the efficiency of the baits have been 
received from the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; Mr. William Bailey, Nottingham ; the 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Teddington ; Sir William Calder, Kingston-on-Thames, &c. Bio Be 
registered Archimedean spinning tackle for pike and trout, now ready, is pronouncd by 
the press the best ever invented. For use with dead bait. The tackle is complete in every 
respect, and can be adjusted to suit bait of any size. Has been tried with remakable. 
success,—See that the name “‘ Gregory” is impressed on the Archimedean fins, as inferior 
imitations are offered for sale, and people are thereby disappointed and deceived 
Address, James Gregory, Vysexstreet, Birmingham.—[Apvr. ] 


TO ANGLERS.—W. J, Cummins, Fishing Tackle Maker, Bishop Auckland, is now 
pacnened to forward to anglers his Illustrated Catalogue, which is not only a Trade List 

ut is interspersed with practical hints, useful directions, and valuable information 
gathered by the river-side from twenty years’ experience. The stock consists of his 
unrivalled Salmon, Trout, Grayling, and Pike Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Artificial 
Baits, Fly-books, Landing Nets, Gaffs, and last, but not least, his celebrated Trout Firs, 
which for killing powers stand unequalled. Every article kept in stock is of the very best 
description.—[Apvr. ] 


GrorcE JAmrs Eaton, of Starkholmes Matlock-Bath, Derbyshire, respectfully invites 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to try his standard FLIES for the present season. No flies sent 
or made up but what he himself has proved sure killers, A trial is all that is required from 
gentlemen who can fish to prove whether they may be genuine or not. Patronised by some 
of the best fishermen of the day, All flies dressed on the best Kendal hooks, Prices ; 
Point Flies, 2s. 6d. per Dozen; Dropper Flies, 2s. per Dozen. Orders punctually 
attended to,—[Apvr.] 
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MID-THAMES. 


‘¢ Our compell’d sins 
Stand more for number than for account.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


Is it not a sin that, just now, when gevt/e-men wish to be merry and wise and 
go a-fishing, that, in consequence of a rascally jumped-up flood, they will be 
compelled to inaction? The river some few days since was in the pink of trim 
for any kind of winter angling,—now, alas! it is ‘ o’er the hills and far away,” 
and successful angling is out of the question in the Thames for many a day to 
come. These, however, are some of the many ills that piscatorial flesh is heir 
to, so the best way is to grin and bear it and turn one’s back upon the rejoicing 
fish, that, like that bad boy of Margate, are just now putting their thumb unto 
their nose and spreading their fingers out. Before the present flood, some 
capital takes of fish were had at Shiplake, Henley and Marlow. At the latter 
town, on Tuesday, the Wycombe Angling Association had a fishing competi- 
tion. Mr. Stockbridge taking the prize for best jack taken spinning, and Mr. 
Stratford the prize given by Mr. A. Maskell, of the George and Dragon, 
Marlow, for the best show of roach taken bank angling. The Wycombe 
Association is now a success, The club is held at that comfortable hostelry, 
the White Hart, the proprietor of which, Mr. Bowden, is every inch a GENTLE- 
man. I must defer several reports until next week. Thursday evening.— 
River unfishable, except here and there in eddies for roach. M ARLOw Buzz. 


Thames (Goring). 
Water thick. No fishing—a flood. Prospects bad at present for the next few 
days unless we get better weather. Nothing doing here, Have not been cut. 
Water has been so bad._JoHNn Rusu. 


Thames (Halliford). 

Owing to the heavy rains the river has risen over the meadows and towpaths, 
and is out of condition for all fishing but ledgering. My takes since the last 
report are as follows, viz. :—First day, Mr. Wilkins fishing with me, took seven 
barbel, weighing 11 lb. ; second day, Mr. Abbott, two barbel and one roach, 
weighing 63 lb.; third day, Mr. Innis, some nice roach. All the above fish 
taken ledgering.—GErORGE ROSEWELL. 


Thames (Richmond). 

We have not done much since my last report owing to the state of the river. 
The heavy rain that has beea falling this week will put a stop to the fishing 
during the Christmas holidays, as it would take a week to get fit, evenif we got 
fine weather. ‘The riveris bank high, and the water very thick. The fish were 
feeding very well before the water got thick, and it looked as if we were going 
to have a good Christmas fishing, but it’s all up now for a week or so. 
Five of us have been out since my last report, and the sport was as 
follows :—Kit Brown, one day, 111b. of roach and dace; E. Brown, one day, 
8 lb. of dace; H. Wheeler, one day, 4 dozen of dace; Job Brain, one day, 
glb. of bream; John Bushnell, one day, 4 bream, 51b. Iam very much afraid 
I shall have no reports next week; and I hope the fish will have a merry 
Christmas and will feed well when the water gets right again. Any gentleman 
wanting one or two fishing punts, I have two for sale, or will build to order— 
address, J. Bushnell, Fisherman, Sheen Vale, Richmond, Surrey.—J. BusH- 
NELL, reporter. 

Devon (Ilfracombe). 

Our herring-fishing is now over, and all hands are preparing for hook and 
line fishing. Some boats are already engaged in this work, and have landed 
some good catches of cod, ling, and conger. Cod ig in very good condition, 
and more plentiful than the other fish. Catches from 1 to 2 cwt. per tide, 
There have been some fine large cod, &c., caught from the landing-piers this 
week. Prospects good for hook fishing —HEnry CoMER. 


Trent (Newark). 


By last Tuesday the water was just getting right for a bit of fishing (as you 
may recollect I said in my last note that the river was in flood). I was hoping 
for some good fishing this Christmas holidays, but, alas! it rained very heavily 
nearly the whole of Tuesday, and as a natural consequence the river began to 
rise last night (Wednesday), and to-night (Thursday) it is very high, and a very 
nasty colour, in fact, nearly like mustard, knocking fishing entirely on the 
head fora few days. Ifany of our friends really cannot keep away from the 
river next Monday (being Bank Holiday) I must tell them that it will be no 
good trying any other bait than worms, and perhaps they may do a little ; but 
the prospect as yet looks anything but fishy ; but we must hope that the water 
will clear down very rapidly. and if it does we may have a chance, But that 
same chance looks a very bad one to-night—_THr TRENT OTTER. 


Trent (Nottingham) 

As I have frequently observed, if anglers who are in the habit of going out 
fishing during any of the winter months do not carefully watch the state the river 
1s in, and also the weather, their chance of sport will be but a poor one; this 
hini, however, is scarcely required among a certain class of Trent fishermen, 
they, I might venture to say, are always nn the look out for any favourable 
change in both water and weather ane know from experience when there is a 
chance of sport. The river on Monday, as was expected, could not possibly 





have been in better condition for bottom fishing, and although several rodsters 
were prepared to go out on that day, a few of them declined doing so on 
account of the low state of the temperature, which I thought was quite right, 
for the thermometer at the time stood firm at 53 deg. which is not good 
enough for winter fishing, however, some of the more eager piscators would not 
be denied, hoping prcbably that a better state of things might turn up in the 
course of the day. A couple of anglers started to Trent Lock, and three others 
to Shardlow, taking nothing with them but worms for bait, and towards the 
middle of the day they succeeded in getting the roach fairly on the field with 
the first bit of stuff that was thrown in, but the second lot stopped them from 
feeding. Now here isa little point that should be carefully watched in winter 
fishing: do not tarow in any more stuff after the first lot until you find that the 
fish have apparently for the time gone off the feed, and even then, which is the 
proper time to give them a bit more; it should be only half the quantity that 
you have previously given them. By adopting this method I have often kept the 
fish on the feed for some hours in bad weather. The prospects of sport at the 
present time are not looking promising, as frost, snow and rain are not good 
for winter fishing. —W. BAILrEy, Nottingham. 


Wye and Derwent (Derbyshire). 

Everything in the shape of fishing seems to be quite laid on one side for this 
year, for both rivers are now in large floods, and it will take th2m a week at 
the earliest to run down for even bottom-fishing ; yet the weather this morning 
(Thursday) is very mild, and more like spring. I have not heard of a single 
angler turning out during the past week, owing to the great quantity of both 
snow and rain that has fallen daily up till to-day. The cleach net party have 
been out with their nets to-day, and they have killed a few fish, viz., grayling 
and coarse fish. Trout now are nearly all of them up the brooks, and great 
care must be taken to keep them. There has been the ‘‘trackings ’’ of several 
otters seen on the snow in various parts on the banks of the Derwent, between 
Darley Bridge and Ambergate. Itis my opinion that we have many otters 
here in Derbyshire. —GrORGE JAMES EATON. 


The Yore (Yorkshire). 


During the past week there have been several partial covers of snow on the 
Wensleydale hills, which, thawing during the daytime, have filled the main 
streams with ‘‘ snow broth,’’ and this puts a complete stop on grayling fishing. 
I notice that a brother angler, writing in a Leeds paper, the Yorkshire Post, 
comments upon the lack of sport that has existed lately among the grayJing, 
and says that an old angler told him that it was owing to their feeding at pre- 
sent on the spawn of the salmon. This he seems to consider doubtful, but I 
can assure him that this fish consumes as much, if not more, salmon spawn 
than its companion the trout, as the following incident will prove. Onediy 
last December I went out grayling fishing on the Yore; I was using worm for 
bait, and although I fished my very best, and tried places where I knew taere 
were plenty of fish, I could not get hold of one. At last I cameto apoolat the 
foot of a sharp stream where I hardly ever fail to get one or two, and after a 
few ‘‘swims,’’ away went my float, and on striking I felt the well-known 
stubborn resistance of a good greyling. I was very careful with it, being the 
first of the day, and at last it lay in my landing net, when lo! the reason of 
their shyness became apparent. Salmon ‘spawn was literally coming from its 
mouth, and in extracting the hook my hands were covered withit. I only 
took two others that day. and they were in exactly the same state as the first ; 
since that I have mentioned the matter to several old anglers, all of whom had 
met with a similar experience tomy own.—FRrANCIS M. WALBRAN, 








A “TRUCHICRUSHBRew 
‘(HE was the orfulest liar I ever seen,’ said Cooley O‘Leary as he returned 
from his friend’s funeral. ‘* Why he told me once that he lived on a small 
island out in the Pacific Ocean, on which there wasa volcano. And he said 
there was an active demand out in that region for watermelons, and he went 
into the business of raising them. And one year his whole crop failed except 
one melon, and that kept on growing at such a fearful rate that it crowded 
him off the lowland and up on the side of the volcano, which generated steam 
and caused an explosion which blew up the whole concern to atoms, and shot 
him four hundred miles out to sea, where he was picked up by a whaler. He 
used to tell me that the one great mistake of his life was that he didn’t drive a 
plug in the crater of the volcano so as to make it water-tight, and then slice 
open the watermelon and come sailing home on the half-shell. 

‘‘He would lie. He said that once he was cast onan iceberg, with no 
baggage but a pair of skates and a fishing rod. But he skated around until he 
came across a dead whale, frozen into the ice. So he took off his shirt—it 
was night for six months that year up there —tore it into strips for a wick, ran 
the strips through the bamboo fishing-rod, stuck the rod into the fat of the 
whale and lit the other end. He said it burned splendidly, and the iceberg 
reflected the light so strongly, that it was as bright as day for forty miles 
around, and one vessel ran iuto the berg thinking it was a light-house. He 
said he sold the iceberg to the captain for fifteen thousand dollars, and the 
captain split it up and took it home and made two hundred per cent. profit 
disposing of it to ice companies. 

“Lie? ‘Well, sir, he beat any man I ever come across. Told me that once 
out in Nevada a mountain lion attacked him, with his mouth wide open. He 
had presence of mind enough to grab it by the tongue and pull. The lion 
roared with pain, but he did his level best at pulling, and pretty soon the tongue 
began to give and the tail to shorten, and directly out they came, the tongue 
and the tail, in one long continuous string. He said he hid’em at home and 
he showed’em to me, but my belief is that they were only three or four cow- 
hides and a bull’s tail dovetailed together. 

‘‘He was astonishing asa truth crusher. Said he served ona gunboat 
during the war which was very small and light, while the mortar on the deck 
was very large and heavy, and he said the first time he tried to fire a fifteen- 
inch shell, the shell remained stationary, while the recoil was so great that 
it fired thegunboat four miles up the stream and Janded it ina tree. He was 
a liar, but now he’s dead I reckon h’ll ketch it.?? 

There was no doubt about it; Mr. O’Leary was very successful as a con- 
structor of energetic work of fiction. 

It was on the Burlington railroad train, and politics had given way to theo- 
logy, and the young man with the hat had the floor, and was denouncing the 
old-fashioned idea of hell. ‘I tell you,’’ he cried, ‘‘ man was never intended 
for such a fiendish punishment. God never made me for kindling-wood.’’ 
‘‘Reckon not,” said the old parson back near the stove, ‘‘too green.”” He 
didn’t go and elaborate and explain what he meant, but somehow or other 
everybody seemed to understand him, and the conversation gradually drifted 
back to politicskx—Hawk-LZye. : 
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AN ACCOUNT OF HOW ONE MAY FISH ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


4 ete LAWLER sat before a glaring coal-fire in his room at 

Bloomsbury and soliloquised. It was only one room, but it 
was large and lofty, and the well-filled book-shelf and open piano, 
and the screen of prettily arranged vignettes which fenced off the 
part of the room wherein the bed stood—that too, by the bye, 
covered with a costly ruag—spoke of refinement, if not elegance 
and luxury of taste. Tom was a magnificent specimen of the 
genus homo, and as the firelight glowed over his ruddy countenance, 
with its frank but just over-dreamy large blue eyes, broad smooth 
forehead, heavy light moustache, and clustering curly fair hair, 
there was revealed a very handsomespecimen of the Saxon race; 
whilst the tall broad-chested frameand massive arms, though not quite 
displayed just now to the utmost advantage because of his attitude, 


- bespoke not only beauty, but strength. For Tom,asI said, was 


soliloquising, and he was at the moment gazing dreamily into the 


- glowing coals, leaning his curly head on one delicate but mus- 


cular hand, small as a woman’s, with a sort of half-frown upon his 
brow. 

“Ah!” he muttered, as, stirring the fire, the flame spurted 
merrily upwards, “ here’s two days to Christmas, and no invita- 
tion from the Hall. I suppose I must spend what last year was 
my day of days, in thisroom alone—unfriended. Last Christmas 
no fellow was so happy, and now—‘ oh well, for us all, some 
sweet hope lies, deeply buried from human eyes,’ sings Whittier. 
God knows, mine is deeply buried. Oh, Nell, Nell, Nell! how 
could you believe them ?” 

He raised his head with asigh. Outside the wind whistled as 
the snow fell, almost hissing, to the earth. The very sound of 
traffic was hushed by the thick drifts that threatened to put a stop 
to it altogether. Ever and againthe window rattled, and, rising, 
the young journalist, for such was his adopted profession, lit the 
reading lamp, and commenced sorting and arranging some papers 
from the desk that lay open on the table. Presently he came upon 
a note written in a flowing delicate handwriting, as if the words 
rather caressed than blackened the paper, and again he talked to 
himself. 

‘She never hopes to see me again. 
deceived her—broken her heart. was shown my letter to— 
Ernest Grantham. - His sister picked it up in her dressing- 
room, and she, my dearest—yes, dearest now—friend brought it to 
me to show your perfidy. In it you said, ‘I have succeeded in 
making love to the dearest little girl in the world. I don’t 
know what Nell would say if she heard of it, old man.’” 

Tom Lawler laid down the letter. “I wrote of course, explain- 
jng; she returned the letter unopened. She will hear no explana- 
tion. The governor refused to believe I did not deceive, and I 
couldn’t reveal Ernest’s secret, or the governor would have spoilt 
him. Confound it! I’m miserable. I do wish I could see the 
dear old dad’s face again, for never a pheasant nor a black cock 
has gladdened my eyes this blessed year, nora fine day’s fishing— 
couldn’t afford it. Write, write, write! But I’m hanged if I go 
back and ask pardon for doing nothing wrong. I'll see them all 
—no,” he said, and stopped; “not them, but Aim——~” 

Tap, tap tap! came just at this moment at the door. “Come 
in,” cried our soliloquising grumbler, and in came the portly Mrs. 
Cockburn. ‘‘ There’s a gentleman asking for ye down below, sorr 
and his name’s Grantem, if ye plaze, sorr,” said the worthy landlady, 
in the most unmistakeable of brogues. ‘“ And if ye plaze, sorr, it’s 
meself axed him to walk up, and here he is, yer honour.” 

Tom started to his feet as in walked Ernest Grantham—a fine, 
tall, dark man of five and twenty, with the eye of a dark-orbed 
woman—gentle, passionate, and fearless. His long black mou- 


I have cruelly 


stache and general appearance was just a counterfoil of Tom’s 
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manly English grace and strength, but not the less pleasing to 
see. 

The men faced each other, and for a second there was a pause. 
Tom was slightly the larger man, but in every respect—breadth of 
brow and of shoulder, keenness of eye, and cleanness of limb— 
the other was his equal. There was a baleful look in Tom’s blue 
eyes—which blue eyes sometimes show in allits demoniacal in- 
tensity—as the other, evidently taken aback by his cool reception, 
held out his hand. 

Tom did not take it. 

“Tom, for God’s sake, what does this mean ? 
I have been hunting Londonthrough for you!” 

‘Have you, indeed ?” was the answer, with a scornful ring in 
his voice, as Tom replied. 

“But what does itmean ? Why snub me, old man?” 

“Because you were coward enough to bind me in honour to 
keep your secret with Annie Gibson—my father’s ward—and 
when I asked you to set me right with Nelly Langley, my affianced 
wife, because of the letter I wrote you, describing how I had suc- 
cessfully made your love to Annie—not mine—being discovered 
by your sister and shown to Nelly, you never so much as answered 
my letter.” 

All this was said in a tone of emphasis and determination. 

‘*Look here, Tom,” was the reply. ‘‘'There is some wonderful 
jumble somewhere. Annie is my wife now, and your governor 
has consented to be godfather—somewhen, of course. You dis- 
appeared a twelvemonth since, or near upon it; and, of course, 
Nell knows now the particulars of the case, and is quite miser® 
able—indeed, I never saw such a look on a woman’s face as thay 
hers bears in consequence of the uncertainty about you. I did 
not get your letter; but had it not been for your hot temper and 
beastly pride with Nell, all things would have come right. How 
have you lived ?” 

Tom did not answer the last question, but sprang toward his 
friend, and, seizing both his hands, exclaimed :— 

“Where is she >—take me to her at once—explained, you say ! 
Where is she ?” 

“Well,” said Ernest, “that ismore than I can say at present. 1 
fancy the Langley’s have gone away forthe winter.” There was a 
tone, however, of some peculiarity in his voice, and a look in the 
dark eyes which seemed to betoken—well, not a dlack lic. He 
added, however, “what are you doing this Christmas? You had 
better run down to the bosom of your family, hadn’t you, and see 
the pater and mater after your own voluntary exile, and make it up, 
and be friends ever after ?” 

“No,” said Tom emphatically, “I must see my darling first ; 
then I am satisfied. The governor said I was noson of his—I had 
deceived her because simply of that letter to you. She must tell 
him that she cares for me still, and then I will go.” There were 
tears in his eyes as he spoke, which were perhaps not discreditable 
to his manhood. 

“Look here, Tom,” said the other after a pause, “ suppose we 
run down to Winston Hall on the pretence of a day’s jack-fish- 
ing to-morrow. The Winstons are great friends of the Langleys’, 
and perhaps we may find out whether they spend Christmas in 
England or not.” There was a knowing smile on Grantham’s face 
which the other did not notice. 

“ By Jove, yes! I should like it above all things—next, I mean, 
tomeeting my little dark-eyed pet. They’ve got some thumping 
fish there, haven’t they Ernest? But I’m hard up, and got no 
tackle,” was the rapturous remark, ending in a wail. 

“Never mind, I’m not stumped,” replied Grantham; “and 
we'll go to-night and pay Little’s a visit—its not far from here to 
Fetter Lane.” 

Many confidences, which concern not this narrator, did the two 


Why, my boy, 
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re-united friends exchange that night, and Iam grieved to say 
they finished with Evans and an oyster supper. 
% * ¥ % 

Winston Hall is some twenty miles from the modern Babylon, 
and on the 24th of December the squire and his friends, as they 
sat at breakfast, beheld a sight from out the snug parlour which 
was enchantingly beautiful. The snow twinkled with myriads of 
topaz lights and jacinth-work of subtlest jewellery in as bright a 
sunshine as ever shone in the merry month of. May. The storm 
had been fierce and dour on the night. previous, but, as is some- 
times the case with our gloriously uncertain Climate, the night- 
spirit had wrought wonders, and here wasa fine, rich carpet of 
unviolated snow, glistening in a clear, frosty gleam of transcen- 
dent loveliness. The Hall was surrounded by trees—beech, with 
“lanky fingers ;” birch, with fairy branches, each supporting a mil- 
lion diamonds with infinitely changeful coruscations; fir, with 
ruddy upper branches and sable-plumed tops; oaks in the distance, 
rivalling those of Dodona; and fan-like cedars intermixed with 
yews sustaining tons of nature’s jewels on their whilom sombre 
foliage. In the distance is discerned a spacious lake yet unfrozene 
rippling and dancing under a nor’-west breeze. Here and there a 
yellow-billed cock blackbird uttered its shrill cry—peep! and the 
pugnacious robin, with unlimited cheek, came up for the crumbs, 
well nigh to the window-sill. 

The squire was a bonny old-English type of the hereditary 
squire—ruddy, stout and jovial, quick to anger, quicker to forgive 
or repent. He was a widower with one daughter, Ada, a regular 
Di Vernon, who, notwithstanding her audacity with the rod, the 
gun, and in the field, was as good a girl as ever breathed the 
breath of life. Quite atom boy though, but, being brotherless, 
remained the very apple of the squire’s eye, and consequently 
allowed to do as she liked. By her side sat someone whose name 
has been before mentioned—Miss Nelly Langley—a little dark- 
haired soft-eyed woman, with a complexion like an apple blossom 
and one of the sweetest mouths ever made for kissing, its almost 
imperceptible sadness adding to its beauty. These three were 
at breakfast as the tiny ormolu clock struck nine on December 24, 
18—; this year, dear reader, if you choose. 

Said the squire, at last :— 

‘‘What time do you start for the Lawlers to-day, Miss Nell? I 
wish Ada could prevail on you to stay.” 

“ At about four, papa,” put in Ada; “but Iam going to show 
Nell how to catch a pike before she goes. She doesn’t believe in 
my Amazonian exploits.” 

“T had 
a telegram last night from young Grantham. You know him, do 
you not, Miss Nell?”—Nelly turned pale—‘“‘and he proposes 


“Ah! that reminds me,” exclaimed Squire Winston. 


using the permission I gave him for a day on the lake to-day. 
Suppose we send the dog-cart over to the station and invite him to 
lunch. You girls can do your jack-fishing under his espionage. I 
think he said something about a friend.” 

“Capital!” cried Ada. ‘ll drive to meet ’em myself, Will 
you come, Nell?” 

“‘No, dear,’’ was the direct answer. “I knew Mr. Grantham 
because he married my father’s ward, who is one of my best 
friends. Dear old Annie. but I will meet you when 
you arrive, and’’—pensively—- perhaps I will goto the lake with 
you.” 


. 


3" % # % ¥ 
Nelly went to her room—Ada to the station—the squire to his 
fat cattle. Nelly was sad; Grantham had promised her to find the 
man she loved, and who had deserted his home because she had 
accused him of unfaithfulness and perfidy, but when would he do 
it? Tom had rebelled against her want of trust, and, God help her} 
this Christmas would be a very unhappy one. They would have 


been married ere this, had it not been for her foolish unfaith. 
Every inquiry had resulted in nothing. Tom was in London 
surely, and perchance earning money with his pen, for he always 
could -write—oh, how well she remembered the birthday verses for 
her in the album, how beautiful theywere! PoorTom; his father, 
the squire, had almost turned from her, though he at first 
championed her course when he: thought his son dishonourable. 
Dishonourable ! why Tom Lawler -had only been a peace-maker 
between Grantham and Annie, his now truly-loved wife; yet he 
would not explain because of her father’s terrible wrath, and 
because he was bound to secrecy. 

All this and much more passed through Nelly’s mind as she 
gazed out ponderingly at the glittering landscape. 

Presently, she heard the wheel of the dog-cart, and in a moment 
saw the bay cob stretched almost to a gallop as it passed up the 
avenue towards the carriage sweep. Who was that sitting at Ada’s 
side ?—not Grantham, and her heart beat wildly as she turned her 
face away, as if to nerve herself against a visual illusion, Some- 
thing was familiar about the broad frame and light lustrous curls ; 
could it be ? No! It was. As the dog-cart neared the 
Hall door Nelly could restrain herself no longer, and sped down- 
stairs, how swiftly she knew not. The dog-cart stopped, and Tom, 
with sorrowful face, dismounted and quickly passed into the vesti- 
bule. Listlessly he turned as heard footsteps behind; quickly he 
stretched out his arms. 

fad Revo ies 

“Nelly!” 

‘‘ Well,” said Grantham to Ada, “ I never knew Tom to flirt 
before’? With mock seriousness he added, ‘‘Can you tell me, 
Miss Winston, if the Langleys spend Christmas abroad this 
year 2?” 

They didn’t go pike-fishing that day, dear reader—there were 
other fish to fry. But Nellytook home her “boy,” as she called. 
him and there was much rejoicing at the Lawlers—where the 
Langleys were sojourning—at the prodigal’s return. 

N.B.—There are one or two little Lawlers now, I hear—any- 
how, Tom’s not a journalist, and consequently is comparatively 
happy. He writes for the FIsHING GAZETTE sometimes, though, 
Iam told, to very much better purpose, of course, than 

J. Harrineton KEENE. 
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WINDSOR AND ETON THAMES ANGLING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
ie increase to the stock of fish in the portion of the Thames 
under the protection of this Association, through the instru- 
mentality of CaptainCunningham, R.A., its worthy treasurer, as 
reported in the Fis#inc Gazette of last week, must be regarded 
with significant importance, as being a move in the right direction — 
under the auspices of this recently resuscitated Preservation Society, 
and the value of which cannot fail to commend itself to the large 
body of anglers who fish in the splendid waters connected with the 
Association, and it will, in all probability, stimulate the proprietors of 
other ponds or lakes to make the Committee similar gifts of fish, no~ 
matter whether the species consist of carp, tench, jack, perch, 
bréam, or roach, all areacceptable. In the instance referred to by 
your excellent correspondent at Windsor last week, Mr. C. Taylor, 
of Horton Manor, liberally offered to the Association, through his 
friend Captain Cunningham, whatever fish the Committee could 
get out of the valuable portion of the Colne running through his 
estate, which, during the proprietorship of Mr. Walker, was most 
strictly preserved, and known to possess some large specimens of 
jack and in goodly numbers. There was nolimit at all in the offer, 
and when the netting of the river takes place, there is no 
doubt some very large jack will be foundin it. When Mr. Spreck- | 
ley and I visited the place about two months ago, having obtained 
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permission to do so from Mr. Taylor, it was too full of weeds to 
be fishable ; but we disturbed, the jack amongst the rushes, and 
they struck out like bull-dogs. There could be no possible doubt 
in cur minds the fish were there, and plenty of them ; but we could 
not get amongst them. We had previously heard of the liberal 
Offer of Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Spreckley, who has taken great inte- 
rest in the revival of the Windsor Association, was delighted to 
find there was so good a prospect of the Committee getting plenty 
of suitable fish, and thereby being so largely benefited. It appears 
the netting of last week was confined to the ornamental water in 
the park, and that one haul- brought out sufficient fish to fill the 
tanks, &c., which had been sent over ina van; and as there were 
s0 many fish, quite enough to convey safely away, the netting was 
at once discontinued. There was a total absence of jack, con- 
trary to expectation, and the living cargo consisted of four thou- 
sand perch, tench, dace, roach, chub, &c., some ofthem being 
good-sized specimens. The first consignment was made at Datchet, 
andthe remainder at Windsor. The netting of the river, which is 
to come off shortly, will be full of difficulty from overhanging 
boughs and other awkward impediments, but with skilful men, 
accustomed to the work, the dragging will doubtless be attended 
with satisfactory results. All anglers should feel greatly indebted 
to Mr. Taylor for his princely liberality in placing the whole of his 
waters at the disposal of the Windsor Association, and also to 
Captain Cunningham, through whose interest and influence the 
valuable offer was made. I am satisfied nothing would gratify Mr. 
Taylor and Captain Cunningham more than to find other pro- 
prietors coming forward to assist in the good work of increasing 
the supply of fish in the Thames, and that gratification would be 
greatly increased in its intensity by the anglers coming forward 
more liberally in giving pecuniary support and strength to the 
Windsor and Eton Thames Angling Association, the head-quarters 
of which are at the Bridge House Hotel, Eton, the energetic 
secretary, Mr. Stevenson, residing in Sheet Street, Windsor. 
B. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A QUAINT TREATISE ON FLEES, AND THE ART oF ARTYFICHALL 
FLEE MAKING. Edited by W. H. Atpam, Esq., of Win- 
chester. 

Tuis work is a luxurious edition of-a manuscript (never before 

printed), written by an old man, well known on the Derbyshire 

streams as a first-class flyfisher a century ago. The original spel- 
ling and language are retained, but Mr. Aldam has added editorial 
notes and actual patterns of flies and samples of the materials for 
making each fly. The work is quarto in size, and contains two 
charming chromo-lithographic fac-similes from water-colour 
drawings by James Poole, Esq.—one ofa scene on the Llugwy, 

North Wales; and one of Offerton Stepping-stones. 

We understand that only a very few copies of this unique work 
remain unsold ; and a copy sold at auction the other day fetched 
considerably more than the original price to the subscribers. A 
copy was exhibited at the Berlin International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion, and attracted a great deal of attention both from Continental 
anglers and the Press. It is essentially a book for the fly-fisher, 
and this must necessarily limit its sale; but, on the other hand 
fly-fishers as a rule belong to the most wealthy class of anglers 
and it would be almost impossible for an angler to whom fly-fishing 
is everything, to look over this work without feeling astrong desire 
to possess it. It is, as we said before, unique; not only does it 
give us the experience of the “old man,” the first-class fly-fisher 
whose quaint manuscript is its raison d'etre, and whose notes on 
flies, and when and how to use them, are most practical and inte- 
resting, but it also gives us the trout-fishing experiences of the 


editor. Mr. Aldam was the founder, and late honorary secretary 
of the famous Derwent Fly-fishing Club, one of the promoters of 
the Chatsworth Fly-fishery, and founder of the Darleydale Fly- 
Fishing Club; and these distinctions are ample warrant for his 
ability in the most delicate and delightful of all branches of 
angling. Itis his work in this volume which gives it its chief 
value, for, at what must have been an infinity of patient care, he 
has arranged twenty-one panels; in each he gives a most perfectly- 
made specimen of the fly described in the text, whilst around it 
are most neatly fastened all the actual materials which go to make 
up the fly. Thus in Panel No. 1 we have a specimen of that old 
favourite, the March Brown, dressed as it is used on the Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire streams, and smaller and some- 
what different from the March Brown as one meets with it in 
Ronald. In Shropshire and Herefordshire this local March Brown 
is known as the ‘‘ February Red.” In the panel with the fly are 
also the various silks and feathers used in making it; so that an 
angler who makes his own flies can compare his materials with 
those that should be used, and if he follows Mr, Aldam’s patterns 
he will not be far wrong. We have fished with them in most of 
the best trout streams in England, and found them ‘very deadly, 
particularly the dottril dun, iron blue, orange brown, granom, 
orange dun, light dun (one of our chief favourites on any river), 
little sky-blue, willow fly, and the Indian yellow. We have had 
a small stock of these flies in our fly-book, carefully treasured for 
some years, and only fall back on them when ordinary flies fail, 
simply because they were so expensive—four shillings per dozen, 
if we arenot mistaken. We heartily wish some fly-maker would 
get Mr. Aldam’s patterns and make his flies at a reasonable figure 
—say eighteenpence or two shillings a dozen—there would soon 
be a good demand for them. It does one good, too, to see the 
beautifully fine gut on which Mr. A.’s samples are tied. Oh, if 
the fly-makers only had to catch trout with the gut they term fine! 
They would soon appreciate the meaning of the word. It is an 
easy matter to get a sufficiently delicate casting-line, but how often 
it happens that all the flies of the killing pattern are dressed on 
gut three times the thickness ? We often hear fly-fishers say that 
fine gut is not essential, but in nine cases out of ten those who 
speak thus are men who can select their own time, say in the 
spring, when the waters are high and the fish numerous and as 
yet unfamiliar with the “flash of the fly-rod,” then it is not so 
important ; but we Londoners, who have to snatch our holidays 
when we can, more usually have to fish in a broiling summer sun, 
and with the river low and clear, and then, as far as our experi- 
ence goes, nothing but the finest up-stream fishing, with long 
casts, will avail. But to return to our subject: we can safely say 
that just as each fly-fisher considers his trouting excursions as by 
far the pleasantest part of his life, so will he consider—if he is 
fortunate enough to possess it—this book of Mr. Aldam’s as one 
of the pleasantest he has on his favourite art, however extensive 
his angling library may be: 

BririsH FRESH-wATER Fisues. By the Rev. W. Houcurton, 
M.A., F.L.S. 2 vols. Folio. London: William Mackenzie, 69, 
Lndgate Hill, F.C. 

In a description of the Piscatorial Exhibition at the Grecian 

Theatre, which appeared in the GAZETTE of December §, 1879, we 

noticed the above work in the following words :—‘‘ In addition 

to the specimens of fish and the paintings of fish a special table 
was appropriated to the magnificent work of the Rev. W. Hough- 
ton on ‘British Fresh-Water Fishes,’ in which each fish is ex~ 
quisitely coloured, and which attracted considerable attention 
and interest, The work is well worthy of the support of every 

British angler.” Since then we have procured a copy of the work 

for our piscatorial library, and have been able to study it more 


carefully, 
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Each species of British fresh-water fish is represented in the 
coloured plates, and it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
beauty of these representations ; every plate is worthy of being 
framed separately, in fact they are the largest and best pictures of 
British fish existing, as forming a complete series. They have 
been drawn by F. Lydon, and Mr. Houghton’s descriptive text-is 
most interesting and carefully done. In addition to the very 
numerous coloured plates, there are many exquisite engravings of 
scenery on noted British rivers ; and altogether, whether for refer. 
ence or study, or as anornament forthe angler’s drawing-room 0} 
angling club table, this volume deserves a warm welcome from 
all disciples of the gentle art. 


Tue Burtincton. A Monthly Magazine. 

Mathers. London: Remington and Co. 
No. 1 of Miss Mathers’ new venture has just made its appearance, 
and it is as attractive inside as it is ugly outside, which is saying a 
good deal. Any one seeing it on a book-stall or drawing-room 
table would take it to be some big furnishing-firm’s catalogue, If 
Miss M. will accept the hint, she will have the cover paper of the 
game colour as ‘Cornhill’? in future. Advertisers would 
certainly prefer it, and it would look a different thing. 


Edited by Helen B. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 





TROUT AND GRAYLING FISHING. 


:1R,—During these long winter evenings I believe there is nothing more 
agreeable tothe piscatorial mind than thinking over the many happy days 
passed by the angler in following his favourite pursuit, I was thus reflecting 
during the present week, and looking through some of my memoranda, when 
it occurred to me that at least some of your readers would be glad to hear of 
waters where trout and grayling are well preserved, and also quarters where 
they may spend a week or more at_an expense not exceeding that of living at 
home. On the recommendation of a gentleman, a friend and myself decided 
to visit Corwen and the village of Cynwyd (pronounced Cunwid), near Ruabon, 
Wales, to fish the river Dee. We previously sent a letter addressed to Mr. 
John Hughes, innkeeper, Cynwyd, with whom we took up our quarters, and 
who retained for ouruse a couple of bedrooms. The fishing is of considerable 
extent, several miles in fact, and in some of the quiet deeper waters trout of 
from 3 1b. to 2b. may be obtained, but in the rapids and shallows the trout 
and grayling do not on theaverage exceed 3 or 4 ounces. Under unfavourable 
circumstances the angler may get a dozen of trout and grayling, and with 
favourable wind and water he ought to take what I consider sport to satisfy 
himself. The river being very full of trout, &c., in every direction. 

The terms for fishing are as follows :—Weekly tickets, 7s. 6d. Day tickets, 
2s. 6d. Which I have no doubt Mr. Hughes will obtain for the angler, if 
requested so to do. Minnows, worms, and artificial flies allowed. 

The season commences on the 14th February and closes on the 14th October. 
Salmon tickets are also issued for tha water below Corwen Bridge. No angler 
should on any account visit Corwen or Cynwyd who is afraid to work. No 
boats or coracles are allowed, so walking is inevitable. He should be pre- 
pared with wading stockings and brogues, these last must be well ironed to 
prevent slipping. The bed of the river is rocky, stony, and as slippery as 
glass. Some of thelocals use a kind of brogue with wooden soles well spiked, 
which appear to me in all respects to answer the purpose admirably, in fact 
much better than the leather soles, which on much soaking and wading become 
soft as pulp, the spikes then pressing into the feetso as almost to cripple the 
wearer. The Hughes cuisine is not of the most recherche order; but the food 
is plain and wholesome, consisting principally of Welsh mutton, home-cured 
ham, eggs, butter, and occasionally a chicken. The angler will not be troubled 
to order his dinner, as the hostess will provide such as she can obtain. The 
host is a keen disciple of the rod, and will advise any of his patrons which 
flies are the most suitable, and I consider his advice may be relied on, My 
friend and myself stayed here a fortnight, paid for nothing, except our fishing 
tickets, till our departure, the bill for the two amounting to the very moderate 
sum of something under £6, being less than 4s.6d. per day each for bed and 
board. Should any angler be induced to visit Corwen or Cynwyd, I recommend 
such to write previously to Mr. John Hughes, Cynwyd, or Mr. J. Davis, 
Harp Inn, Corwen, to know if the river is in order, either of whom will no 
doubt send reply. May and June is thebest season, after the river has cleared 
from rain. The Great Western Railway Company provide most comfortable 
carriages in all the classes, and the places named are reached under seven hours 
from Paddington. This report is forwarded in the hope that others may forward 
particulars of fishing stations, anglers appearing to me to be very reticent in 
that respect. In conclusion, I wish all my brother anglers a happy and pis- 
catorially successful new year.—I am, &c., 

T. HUGGETT. 


PIKE-FISHING IN OULTON BROAD. 


S1r,—As a constant reader of the FISHING GAZETTE, I think perkaps an 
account of the sport lately enjoyed on Oulton Broad would not be uninteresting 
to many brother anglers. I send you the following, and trust the same will be 
2 cceptable. 

_ On December the oth the following pike were caught in Oulton Broad, with 
live gorge-bait :—Mr. Bedford, six fish, weighing 54 lb. gross ; Messrs, Corbyn 
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and Thirtle, six, 30 lb. ; two Norwich gentlemen, three, about 20 Ib. ; Messrs. 
Stone and Allerton, one, 8 lb. ; Messrs. Johnson and Spashett, two, 20 lb. : 
five boats, 18 fish, weighing in gross about 132 lb. On December 16th Messrs. 
Corbyn and Thirtle took 11 pike, weight 59 1b ; Messrs. Johnson and Spashett, 
eight, weight 36 lb. ; only two boats out.—I am, &c., A. T. JOHNSON. 
2, Raglan Street, Lowestoft, December 18th, 1880. 





A GOOD MIDDLE-CLASS ANGLING CLUB WANTED. 


S1r,—I want to become a member of a fishing club, comprising members in 
a good middle class of society, and a club who have no Sunday expeditions. I 
should esteem it a great favour, if any of yonr readers know of one they think 
would meet my views, and who have head-quarters either near Waterloo or 
Clapham Junction. Apologising for thus trespassing upon your space, Iam, &c., 

December 19th. : sets 





DISREPUTABLE AND FOUL FISHING, 


S1r,—Having heard last night that a large trout had been brought to the 
bar of a tavern in Dalston, I incontinently made my way thither, and learnt to 
my grief and astonishment that such was the case, and the fish, notwithstanding 
its sickly, lank, out-of-condition state, scaled 4 Ib. 1 oz., had been exhibited b 
one who deems himself an angler, alas!—having caught it, so he averred, 
paternostering in or near Digby’s (Flanders Weir) Water. As no amount of 
reprobation can be sufficient for the wanton destruction of such a fish—pater« 
nostering was no excuse (a single hook would never harm a fish)—in close time, ~ 
I beg~to give you the particulars, for your correspondents, Messrs, Carter, of 
the Weir, and Sewell, of Chingford, to inquire into. PISCATOR. 

Dec. 8th, 1880. } 





PARR OR SAMLET? 


S1r,— Raven” is irrepressible, and the manner in which he attempts to 
shuffle out of an argument in which he is completely beaten is amusing if 
nothing else. Certainly such a course is not justifiable. After completely begging 
the questions which he himself raised, as to salmon fry (parr) seldom surviving 
after being caught by hook and returned to the water, he now, in a heavy 
ambiguous sentence, more than hints that salmon fry will not survive after losing 
some of their scales, which come off when handling the fish. Bosh! But 
perhaps “‘ Raven’? has ‘‘investigated this in a thoroughly scientific manner.” 
I do not intend to enter into any argument with your correspondent, as, judging 
from the tone of his articles, he considers himself ¢ze authority on matters pis- 
catorial; and when he refuses to acknowledge any authority other than himself, 
it is scarcely likely he will alter his opinion onmy account. Iam, though, half 
afraid that ‘‘Raven” is only arguing for arguing’s sake. That he is not 
practical, and at times shows unusual ignorance on angling affairs, all really- 
experienced anglers will admit. There is one sentence in ‘‘ Raven’s”’ last 
letters I should wish him to explain. It is that about dead fish. He says :— 
‘“‘ They (dead fish) are carried away and eaten by the patriarchs at once. Fish, 
like human beings, must die; but how many do we see dead in our daily 
wanderings ??? Who or what are the patriarchs which carry the dead fish away 
and eat them at once ? Donkeys must die, but how many do we see dead in 
our daily wanderings? Surely, because we see no dead donkeys or no dead 
small birds (which likewise must die), we have not a reason that ‘they are 
carried away and eaten by the patriarchs at once.”’ Or even at twice! This is 
a fair sample of ‘‘Raven’s’’ reasoning throughout; and as it is said that a 
certain personage whose name is unmentionable in polite society can quote 
Scripture to gain his own ends, so ‘ Raven”’ appears to be able to garble and . 
mis-state facts to suit his own purpose. That purpose appears to mea greedy 
one, for, in a few words, it may be said to be to obtain a law to legalise the 
capture of salmon fry. Why cannot ‘‘Raven”’ turn his attention to fishing for 
minnows ? : SPRINT. 


SPAWNING TIMES OF SEA-FISH, 


Srr,—Can you or any of your readers inform me if a book is to be had 
giving the months of spawning of salt-water fish. ; 

There is never a month throughout the year nowadays, that you cannot 
have soles, mackerel, &c., at any fishmonger’s, and there must be times when 
these fish are positively unwholesome.—I am, &c., R.K. 


[See the volume of the GAZETTE for 1879.] 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


S1r,—As secretary of the Bolton District Amalgamated Anglers’ Associa- 
tion, I beg to inform you that a presentation was made yesterday, on behalf of 
the anglers of Bolton and neighbourhood to John Hick, Esq., late M.P. for 
this borough, and Ralph J. Aspinall, Esq., the present High Sheriff of the 
county, for the spirited manner in which they have attempted to proteet the 
river Ribble against pollution. Perhaps you may deem it worthy of note in 
your next issue.—I am, &c., Jas. Woopcock. 

Boston, Dec. 21st, 1880. 


CORRECTION. 


S1R.—Will you allow me to correct an error your correspondent ‘ Pixie’? 
has fallen into relative to prizes to be fished for by members of the Walworth 
Waltonians ? In your last issue you stated that prizes would _ be fished for on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of December, whereas those prizes will be fished foron 
the 27th only. Your kindly notice of this will confer a favour on yours, &c.— 
J. BOALCH. 


YORKSHIRE RIVERS. 


Will some brother of the angle kindly inform me if there is any book pubs 
lished which gives account of the Wharfe from an angler’s point of view ? 





Mrs. F. Y. Brocas, Artificial Fly Dresser, 4, Mill-street, Conduit-street, Hanover 
square, London, W. A stock of best flies always on hand, Flies made to pattern. Lessors 
in fly making given.—[Apvr.] 


‘Dec. 25, 1880.] 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF THE WEST-CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON AND PROVINCIAL ANGLING SOCIETIES. 


The usual monthly meeting of the above association was held on Friday last 
at the Portman Arms, Great Quebec Street, W. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been read and passed, the secretary (Mr. Hoole) read a com- 
munication from Messrs. Crump and Son, ve the Thames Rights Defence 
Association, informing him that they had abandoned the idea of a limited 
liability company after a conversation held with Mr. Francis Francis. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. Francis Francis on the above subject, 
upon receiving which he had, in conjunction with Mr. Bonvoison, sent circulars 
to all the clubs desiring them to advise their several delegates to attend at the 
meetings of this association, to consider this most important subject. 

Mr. Bonvoison said that he, together with Messrs. Geen, Hoole, Field, &c., 
attended at the preliminary meeting, at which meeting a committee was formed, 
consisting of representatives of all parties concerned in this great movement, 
Mr. Francis Francis being elected as chairman. His (Mr. Francis Francis’) 
whole soul was without doubt full of the cause of anglers; he said this without 
the slightest hesitation, although he in former speeches had twitted that 
gentleman on the subject. The bank anglers were ably represented on the 
committee, and they will take their cause in hand as fully as it is possible to 
do so. An appeal ought to be made to all people; anglers want the general 

ublic to take an interest in these proceedings as well as the boating people. 

e then read a report of a motion made by Mr. Bedford at a meeting of the 
Common Council held at Guildhall, and observed that when we find such men 
at our back, we may be quite confident that it will be carried out to the bitter 
end, the same as done with Epping Forest. : 

Mr. Becket asked whether this association would vote any funds ? 

Mr. Bonvoison said that he had asked Mr. Francis Francis to send a circular 
asking for funds, but had not received same; had no doubt circulars would be 
sent for such purpose, when this association would without doubt support it 
heart and soul. He might also add that the committee had made it a sine qua 
non that the bank anglers’ cause shall receive the same support as the punt 
anglers, and the committee stood pledged to same. 

Mr. Murphy proposed that a donation of ten guineas be sent to the secretary 
of the Thames Rights Defence Association ; seconded by Mr. Starr. 

Mr. Shaw moved, as an amendment, that it be increased to 15 guineas; 
seconded by Mr. Hitchcock. 

Mr. Petchy proposed, as a rider, that it be increased to 20 guineas ; seconded 
by Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. Becket : This movement is only in its infancy. It would, according to 
his ideas, be the best course tu vote only the 10 guineas, simply to show that 
we take an interest, and presumed that Io guineas was sufficient for that 
purpose ; afterwards we could vote a more serviceable sum. 

Mr. Murphy’s motion was carried ; the 10 guineas to be forwarded merely as 
a first donation. 

Mr. Hoole said that on a former occasion he had applied to the various clubs 
for funds to aid the Thames Angling Preservation Society but had been 
answered by some that as they had paid to the W. C. A. they expected that 
association to pay from its funds; he, Mr. Hoole, was of opinion that every 
club received its full money’s worth from the W. C. A., and therefore they 
could not expect it to support every other association started to protect the 
angler’s interest, but that they must support such schemes individually. 

Mr. Hoole read a letter received from the Angling Club desiring the asso- 
ciation to use its best influence to obtain concessions from the railways for their 
benefit; he said that two lines of railways raninto Portsmouth, the South- 

_ Western and the London, Brighton and South-Coast, and that as the Ports- 
mouth anglers were members of this association, they had a right to expect 
us to study their interests, and he would take the matter in hand at once for, 
he hoped, their benefit. 

Mr. Hoole informed the members that the committee were of opinion that 
the delegates should attend in greater force, and thought that if delegates’ 
business prevented their attendance, others should be elected pro tem. He 
sincerely trusted that we should have larger meetings. 

Mr. Starr proposed that the secretary be instructed to write to the Great 
Western Railway Company to run an earlier train on Sunday mornings, say 
7 o’clock, and that the privilege be extended to Moulsford and’ Windsor. 

Seconded by Mr. Fowler and carried. 

The roll being called the following clubs were represented :—Angler’s Pride, 
Bostonian, Battersea F riendly, Bolingbroke, Cadogan, Carnaby Castle, City 
of London, Clapham Junction, Cambridge Friendly, Duke of Cornwall, Golden 
Barbel, Good Intent, Hammersmith United, Hammersmith Club, Hampstead, 
Knights of Knightsbridge, King’s Cross United, Larkhall, Metropolitan, 
Marylebone, Norfolk, North-Western, Prince of Wales, Piscatorial, Royal 
George, St. John’s, Savoy Brothers, Sir Hugh Middleton, South London, 
South Belgravia, Waltonians, Walworth Waltonians, Westbourne Park, Mr. 
Ghurney and Mr. Aldridge of the East Central Association.— Wat. B. 
WEBSTER. 





ALEXANDRA SOCIETY OF ANGLERS. 


Several of the members were out on Sunday, the rg9th, with little success. 
Mr. Hugh Se Aaa only landed mud from the lake, Mr. C. Newton a fine brace 
of jack, Mr. M. Dymond jack, Mr. Hamett roach,—C. HARTLAND. 

December 20, 





AMICABLE BROTHERS ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Sunday, December 12th, Mr. Say, jack, 6 lb. 13 0z.; Mr. Medcalf, jack, 
6 Ib. 12 0z.; Mr. Thorpe, dace, 2 Ib. 13 02z., roach, 4 Ib. 2 oz.; Mr. Lark- 
man, 61b. 11 0z.; Mr. Wood, 6 lb. 80z. roach Monday, December 13th, Mr. Gray 
(the host), placed the supper on the table in a very satisfactory manner, 
which was partaken of by forty-five members, including Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Ghurney. After the cloth was removed Mr. Medcalf occupied the chair, 
faced by Mr. Abbot in the vice-chair. Pianist from the Clifden Club. Mr. 
Carrington commenced the harmony of the evening by singing ‘‘ The Swal- 
lows;’’ followed by Mr. J. Haggett, the treasurer from the Hoxton, 
Brother, who sang ‘‘Tom Bowling;”’ after which the members of the club 
drank his health (at his own expense). Mr. Lee, of the Clifden Club, re- 
cited “The Charge of the Light Brigade.’ Mr. Coventry sang ‘‘The Bell 
Ringers ; ””—that gentleman also from the same club; Mr. Fetcham, ‘‘ The 
Tombstones ;”” Mr. Norman, ‘The Lovers’ Vows;’’ Mr. Say, ‘‘ Another 


Kind Love;’’ Mr. Squire, ‘The Wonderful World;’’ Mr. F. Harding, 
‘* Over the Style, Mary;’’ Mr Coventry, ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers—in Three 
Acts;’’ Mr. Lee, Recitation from ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons;’’ Mr. Patrick, 
‘“The Men of Merry England;’? Mr. Medcalf proposed a toast—* Mr. 
Gray: for the able manner in which he conducted the business of the club, 
and also for the many times he had attended the return visits, and the able 
manner in which he had placed his first annual supper on the table.’’ Mr. 
Gray responded to the toast, wishing his own members and all anglers ‘‘ A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” After which, Mr. Fetcham 
sang ‘‘ The Song of Songs;’? Mr. Say, ‘How you get served when you 
are old ;’’ Mr. G. Carrington, * Mill May;”’’ Mr. F. Plumstead, “ Getting 
it up for me;’’ Mr. T. Larkman, ‘*One more glass before we part ;’’ Mr. 
Sinclair, ‘The Flowing Bowl;’’ Mr. Coventry, ‘‘Knuckle-Down Fair; ”’ 
Mr. Brearley, ‘‘The Old Gray Mare.’? Mr. Medcalf concluded with the 
National Anthem. Wednesday, December 15th, the annual distribution of 
prizes—Mr. Patrick in the chair, faced by Mr. Brearley. Sixty prizes were 
given away by Mr. Medcalf. Mr. Thorp, gross weight of roach; Mr. F. 
Harding, ditto, dace; Mr. Medcalf, ditto, jack; Mr, Larkman, ditto, bream ; 
Mr. Roger, ditto, perch; Mr. G. Carrington, ditto, chub; Mr. Moir, carp. 
Mr. Patrick stood at the head of them all by taking 6 prizes, Messrs. Larkman, 
Wood and Rogers § each ; Messrs. Farebrother and Pedley 4 each, Messrs. 
Medcalf and Moir 3 each, Messrs. ‘IT. Lake, F. Arnold, F, Harding, M. Sin- 
clair and J. Worledge 2 each, the others getting r each to their share. The 
prizes—the useful ones—comprised fire-irons, copper kettle, teapot, three tea 
services, bottle jack, papier mache tea-trays, and tea spoons, jugs. The orna- 
mental consisted of gold rings, vases, pictures, lustres, &c. ; also a silver watch 
and several pounds in money. A great number of prizes were given to start 
the new year with, and Mr. Gray will give the usual annual prizes to be fished 
for. Fish will be weighed-in on a Wednesday for prizes, as well as on the 
Sunday. The weights of this year are considerably less than in former years, 
whether that is owing to the number of anglers or to the scarcity of fish, is a 
matter that I cannot enter here, so wish all my brother anglers ‘‘A merry 
Christmas and a happy and prosperous new year.’’ Sunday, Dec. 19, only Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Pedley weighed fish.-T. WoRLEDGE. . 





ANCHOR AND HOPE ANGLING SOCIETY. 


On Dec. 18th G. Taylor weighed-in a very fine show of roach and dace from 
Twickenham, Sunday, Dec. 19th, A. Shakel, roach; A. Glass, roach from St, 
Margaret’s. Members are requested to attend on Wednesday next as the 
special and annual prizes will be distributed.—A. SHAKEL, secretary. 

December 20, 


BOSTONIAN ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly supper of the above society was held at their club room on 
the 14th inst., when thirty-three of the right sort of anglers sat down to a 
splendid spread provided in the usual generous style by their worthy host, 
Mr. A. Parr. Fewclubs can boast of such aclubroom as the Bostonians ; itis 
large, well-lighted and what is so essential for an evening’s enjoyment the 
ventilation is excellent. Supper being cleared away, the chairman, Mr. Jen- 
nings, proposed the usual loyal toasts, after which he sang one of his well-known 
comic songs, which was loudly applauded. Mr. Goodge, the worthy vice, pro- 
posed the health of the Press, coupled with the name of the FISHING GAZETTE, 
saying that ever since the society had started the GAZETTE always found room 
for their reports; the toast was drunk amid loud cheers. After a few good 
songs, Mr, Dillon, the well-known rodmaker, a member of the society, began to 
present the many beautiful prizes, which consisted of lamps, watches, rings, 
oil paintings, rods, and, in fact, everything an angler could wish for but money, 
and I am pleased to say there was not one money prize. Amongst the for- 
tunate members were Messrs. Hart, Dillon, Jennings, Leslie, Vincent, Taylor, 
Bostain, Seymour, Bell, Clark and Harris. “The prizes being disposed of, Mr. 
Barr, of the Little Independents, proposed the health of the Bostonians, which 
was heartily drunk. The chairman, in response, thanked the visitors for their 
attendance, and then went on to propose the health of the hon. sec., saying 
that Mr. Vincent had always done his best for the society, and at least some of 
the success might be attributed to his exerlions ; the toast was drunk with 
musical honours. Mr, Vincent thanked all for the hearty manner in which they 
had responded to the toast ; the society, he was pleased to say, was in a very 
flourishing condition, and although they had bought a splendid prize case and 
many other expensive things they had alarge balance nowin hand. Mr. Slade 
proposed ‘ The Visitors,” coupled with the names of the Duke of Cornwall, 
the North-Western and the Little Independent. Mr. Dillon then proposed the 
‘*Chair and Vice,”’ and with Auld Lang Syne ”’ thus terminated a very jolly 
evening. The principal vocalists were Messrs. Slade, Goodge, Roxby, Mar- 
shall, Rogers, Flood and Jennings.—H. A. V. 


CITY OF BRISTOL ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the above association was held at the club-house, 
Pack Horse Lane, on Monday last, December 18th, the president (Mr. J. A. 
Jones) inthe chair. A great many members were present. Six new members 
were enrolled and one was objected to. The meeting was held for the purpose 
of adopting the rules and paying first monthly contributions. A good sum 
wastaken, The secretary then read up the correspondence he had received from 
the railway companies, which was approvedof. The secretary wished to take 
this opportunity of saying that the City of Bristol Angling Association was 
composed of working men, who had not a very great deal of funds at their com- 
mand for prizes; andif any of the more wealthy anglers would assist them by 
giving them a donation towards enabling them to have some angling for prizes, 
or would like to become honorary members of this Association, should commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, No. 17, Weston Street, Barton Hill, the committee 
and members would be very grateful for such assistance. He was likewise very 
pleased to see such a friendly feeling exist among the members. In this 
instance, two members had been out of work fora long time, and could not 
afford to pay their entrance fee and month's contribution, when the members 
clubbed round and collected sufficient to pay their entrance fee and contribu- 
tion, and a small balance in hand, to assist any other member who should be so 
situated. A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Wheeler and carried that the 
thanks of the members be given to the committee for the very excellent way 
they had conducted their businessx—JAMes H. STANTIAL. 





CITY OF LONDON ANGLING SOCIETY. 


The following members had fish on the 19th :—Mr. Castell some fine roach 
from Watford, winning Mr. Mortimer’s prize, and Mr. Fowler perch from 
Datchett ; four others went out but did not show up. Mr. Mortimer’s second 
will be fished for on the 26th. 
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CLAPHAM JUNCTION ANGLING CLUB. 


Several of our members were out on Sunday and during the week, Mr. S. 
Innes weighing in some pretty roach, which are being preserved by one of our 
members. Mr. E. Withers got among some splendid barbel on Thursday 
last, weighing 26} lb., and one brace of roach, at his favourite swim at Shep- 
perton; Mr. T. Sutters, roach and dace from Richmond; Mr. W. Maslin, 
roach and barbel; Messrs. J. Walkley, Smith, Wilson and Blunden, gud- 
geon; and Mr, Wellman, roach, dace and perch. The prizes that were to be 
fished for on Sunday next will be postponed on account of the weather and 
the state of the river. It is requested that all members should attend on 
Thursday next, to arrange the next set of prizes to be fished for. Hoping all 
members will attend.—E. WILSON, sec. ‘ 





DUKE OF CORNWALL ANGLING SOCIETY. 


Have been filling their show boards up this last fortnight. Mr. Galloway, 
their worthy treasurer bringing home 254 1b. of jack from Hatfield, also Mr. 
Evans bringing some very fine daceand roach, 6 lb.; Mr. Hyde, W. Sargant, 
B. Sargant, and Mr. Patching having some good shows. Mr. Patching last 
Thursday bringing from Blunham 29} lb. roach, two days’ take, the roach being 
in fine condition —A. CLARK, secretary. 


GOLDEN BARBEL CLUB. 
-‘What would Inot give to wander where my old companions dwell! ”” 


The members of the above society are requested to excuse your humble 
servant for not being with them on the 2tst, as I promised. The reasons why 
are as follows :—On the 20th I was “laid by the heels on the feathers,” with a 
face like a Christmas boar, and a touch of the rheumatics—at the time of 
writing this, I am in full possession of the same, much to my disgust. ‘* Merry 


Christmas to all!’? Perhaps some of ‘*my old companions”’ will visit your 
humble servant during the holidays.—PIxig. 
Dec. 233 


HAMMERSMITH UNITED. 


But few of our members were out on the 19th, only two weighing in, viz., 
Messrs. Penney and Hitchcock, the former having a good show of dace from 
Twickenham, and the latter chub and dace from Wraysbury. We are all busy 
preparing for the Christmas campaign, so I hope to be enabled to send a good 
report.— VORTEX. 





THE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had ten prizes competed for last Sunday, of which seven were taken. 
The following were the winners :—1st, Mr. Scott, jack; 2nd, Mr. Humphreys, 
roach; 3rd, Mr. Harwood, roach; 4th, Mr. Hopton, dace ; sth, Mr. Letch, 
roach; 6th, Mr. Banfield, roach; 7th, Mr. Doyle, dace.—W. Brown, 
hon. sec. 

December 22. 


THE LITTLE INDEPENDENT ANGLING SOCIETY. 


We had a very nice show of fish on Sunday last. We had fished for three 
prizes, which were won as follows: 1st prize, Mr. Hurwood, 6 lb. roach. 
and prize. Mr. Watson, 4 1b. 10 oz. roach, dace and perch. 3rd prize, Mr. 
Scott, 2 1b. 6 0z. roach and jack. The following members likewise contributed 
a very fair show of roach and dace, Messrs. Pipe, Somers, Parker, Humphreys, 
Mead and Grey. Next Sunday we have ten prizes to be competed for, all of 
which, together with the previous three Sunday prizes, will be distributed 
amongst the winning members before Christmas. W. Brown. 

Dec. 14th, 1880. 


LIVERPOOL ANGLING ASSOCIATION, 


The annual 72néom of the members of this association was held on Thursday 
evening, the 16th inst., and was an undoubted success, upwards of forty par- 
taking of the substantial and excellent repast placed beford them by the worthy 
host, Mr. Wm. Jones (the treasurer) and Mrs. Jones, After the cloth was 
removed, the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were given and honoured in the 
usual way, as well as the following:—The Liverpool Angling Association, 
coupled with the name of Mr. T. Davies, president; the Officers of the Asso- 
ciation, coupled with the name of Mr. Pratchett, chairman; the Donors of 
Prizes, coupled with the name of Mr. T. W. Haigh; the Patrons of the Asso- 
ciation (Earls Dalhousie and Latham, Lord Sandon, M.P., Sir R. A. Cross, 
M.P., Col. J. I. Blackburne, M.P., E. Whitley, Esq., M.P., W. Rathbone, 
Esq., M.P., I. Weld Blundell and I. W. Crompton, Esqs.); the worthy host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mis. Jones; and others. An exceedingly pleasant and 
convivial evening was passed in chat and song, the flowing howl not being 
forgotten; and the members separated in complete harmony and goodwill and 
highly pleased. The season has been but an indifferent one as regards the 
catching and weighing-in of fish, but this is accounted for by reason of there 
being no good public water accessible within anything like a reasonable dis- 
tance, for we Liverpudlians have no noble Thames rolling at our feet, teeming 
with fish of various sorts. But amongst successes may be noted the capture 
by Mr. Leaman and preservation by the Association of a pike, in Bassenthwaite 
Lake, weighing 17lb., the take by Messrs. Ramsbotham and Travis of some 
fine salmon, in the Ribble; some very nice jack, by Mr. Pratchett, in the Dee ; 
a trout of 2lb. 10z., by Mr. Woolfall; a trout of 11b. 13 0z., by Mr. H. 
Wood; and some very good saynples of roach, perch, tench and graining, by 
Messrs. Woolfall, Ricketts, fans Narracott, H. Wood, and others. The 
Association has only been in eyistence about sixteen months, and yet numbers 
about 60 or 70stout and true followers of the gentle art, and it is hoped to 
double this number during the coming year. The Association has been un- 
able, as yet, to secure water of its own, although every effort has been made 
by the executive ; but strong hopes are eniertained that this difficulty will be 
Hees before the opening of next season.— Rb. WOooLFALL, hon. sec. 

ec. 20, 


—_—— 


WALWORTH WALTONIANS. 


The results of the competition that took place on the 19th is as follows :— 
Mr. R. Cane first, barbel and roach, from Shepperton; Mr. Bayley, roach and 
dace, from ‘‘Tagg’s;’’ Mr. W. Brown, gudgeon, from Sonning; Mr. H. 
Dale, roach, from Sonning.—PIxI£. 

Dec. 19. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. | 


SALMO FEROX. 3 

Whether a salmo ferox is a separate, distinct species of fish, and not a large 
common trout, is a question that has long been discussed among anglers. 
Often of a summer eveving in a Highland hotel has the question roused a lively 
conversation among the tourists and auglers socially congregated. If conver- 
sation be dull, its introduction often makes every tongue become active. The 
discussion has the charm of giving the talker an opportunity of telling of his 
fishing exploits and experience, without appearing to intrude them in a vain 
way. The common trout theorists vex their opponents by asking them to 
specify the distinctive features of a ferox, but a cautious opponent meets him 
by saying how easy it is to see differences between two fish lying before you 
which it would be hard to describe in words. It ends a drawn battle, but the 
evening has been pleasantly spent. Were the question settled, many anglers 
might feel as a Highland laird said he did, on the successful ending of a law 
plea. It had given him something to think or talk-about for years, and now he 
was missing it. Without wishing to inflict a similar misfortune on any angler, 
I think it will be of interest to.many to draw attention, through your columns, 
to apassage in the recent work, “ Island Homes; or the Phenomena and Causes 
cof Insular Faunas and Floras,’’ by the well-known naturalist, Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace. Inthe chapter on the British Isles, after stating the investigations 
made, he says—‘¢ The striking and unexpected result has thus been attained, 
that no less than fifteen well-marked species of fresh-water fishes are altogether 
peculiar to the-British Isles.”’? One of these well-marked species is ‘* salmo 
ferox.’’ This issupported by Dr. Gunther, of the zoological department of the 
Bntish Museum, a very eminent naturalist, author of ‘ The Catalogue of 
Fishes,” and other works. Ihave no doubt that many fish are called ‘‘salmo 
ferox’”’ by their captors, which Dr. Gunther would call by another name. So 
much more is thought of landing a ferox thanasalmon. A gillie looks for a 
better dram, or, if the angler inexperienced and wealthy, a better gratuity for 
gafling a ferox, and gives his confident decision on the species. “Not that his 
honest judgment is of much value, unless he has had some training as a poacher 
or a gamekeeper ; for there seems much truth in the saying that, naturalists 
excepted, almost the only men who, without effort, accurately watch the habits 
of wild animals are the gamekeepers, the poachers, and sportsmen. I suppose 
the correspondent from Assynt who recently wrote about black gulls not being 
seen on Sutherland lochs did not belong to one of these classes.—IoTA, in the 
Scotsman. j 





PIKE CAUGHT WITH LIP HOOK OUTSIDE THE JAW. 

Mr: H. Hayman, of the Lamb Inn, Exwick, captured a fine specimen 
of «‘Esox Lucius,” in the Exe on Tuesday, a short distance above the bridge 
over the river, at the St. David’s station. This fish was taken with a live 
minnow, lip hook, ona single-gut collar, and was fortunately hooked just out- 
side the jaw, so that it wasunable to bite the gut through. As may be imagined, 
however, with such light tackle the fish required careful handling, it showed 
good sport for half an hour, and on being landed proved to be a female fish in 
fine condition, and turned the scale at 12} 1b. FRANK GOSDEN, Exeter. 
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ANGLERS should always be provided with something to take away the 
swelling and poisonous effect of the bites of insects. They should also 
have with them something to apply to a cut or sprain. Pond’s Extract reduces 
the swelling and inflammation, stops bleeding and pain, and hastens the heal- 
ing process in case of any wound or sprain ; andit has no equal for application 
to the bites and stings of insects. Therefore never go ona fishing excursion 
unprovided with a bottle of Pond’s Extract. It is for sale at ail chemists, at - 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


TrrED HANDS AND ARMS.—Edson’s Electric Armlets and Wrist Bands. 
Invaluable for anglers‘and gun sportsmen and highly recommended for all persons 
having tiresome writing, sewing, or music practice. They give wonderful 
energy and strength, enabling the wearer to accomplish tedious work with 
steadiness and comfort. Price 2s. 6d. per pair, silk web and fine steel 
clasps. Sent to any address on receipt of P.O.O. payable to J. Edson, the 
Electric Fabric Co. Patentees,No. 1, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, London 
W.C.—[ADvtT.] 

‘In what condition was the patriarch Job at the end of his life?”’ asked a 
Brooklyn Sunday-school teacher of a quiet-looking boy at the foot of the class. 
“* Dead,’’ calmly replied the boy. 


We understand that Zhe Antiquary will in future be conducted by two 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. ; = 


DAVID FOSTER, 


PRACTICAL ANGLER, FISHING ROD AND ARTIFICIAL FLY MAKER, . 
ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE, 








Artificial flies made, suitable for all rivers, on S. Allcockand Co,’s Limerick Sneck and 
Round Bent Best Hooks— 
Best Trout Flies 2s. 6d, per dozen; Fly Rods from 20s, to 30s. each, | 
RODS AND TACKLE REPAIRED. : 

Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer of the New Acme Lines, may be had from all 
respectable Fishing Tackle Makers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. . 

“We have examined it carefully and tried it with a rod, and are delighted with it, 
tok predict No, o will become the trout line of the future.”—FisHING GAZETTE, Aug. 28, 
1880. 5 
“Tt isnot heavier than any other line, while it throws very straight and true, and cuts 
well through the wind.”—Fixip, Aug, 14, 1880. 

“‘Tt appears to possess great advantages over the ordinary lines; it has a good spring, and, 
what is of great importance, is not given to tangle.””—Lanp AND WATER, = 28, 1880. 

‘“We have given it a good trial, and are bound to add we are highly pleased with the 
easy clean manner in which a fairly heavy bait can be thrown.”’—Barxt’s Lirs, Sept. 25, 
1880, - 

4 Pricss. 

For Grayling and Trout sizes, 30yds., 6s.; goyds., 7s. 6d. For Salmon Trout, soyds., 
ros,; 1ooyds., 17s, 6d. 

Samples free on application. . 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the Acme Lines: 


§. ALLCOCK AND CO. 
FISH HOOK AND TACKLE MANUFACTURERS, REDDITCH 
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